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The copying grab-bag 
by Charles F. Gosnell 


I 


How University Microfilms - 
drastically reduces the high cost 
: of storing periodicals. 


Did you know that if you subscribe to 500: magazines, it 
will cost you $116,250 to store. them for thirty years? 
University Microfilms has developed a system that can 
reduce this cost by 94%. That’s right. Instead of costing 
$116,250, the UMI systern costs you only $6,975. And you 
still give people the convenience of paper copies 

Here’s how the UMI: system works: i 


You place a Rule on toany r? 

e magazine through your library 
agent. Same as you've always done: | 
And you continue to receive the reg- | 1-24 
ular paper issues. 1 


At the same time you place a 
e Subseription with University 
Microfilms for a microfilm copy of sa. 
the magazine. The cost of this sub-: ^^ 
scription is about the same as you've e been paying 
for binding periodicals,so there is no increase in costs. 






2 At the end of the volume year, University Micro- 4 You ae the paper copies of 
e films ships your microfilm copy of the magazine. You e the magazine in the library 
get the entire year's editions on one roll of microfilm ^ unbound until the period of great- 
with an index for the year at the beginning of the reel. est use 1s over. (Studies show that 
| | | this varies from two to five years, 
depending on the publication.) At 
the end of this period, you throw £ 
out the paper copies and substi- ; 
tute the microfilm. 
That’s all you have to do to cut 
| . your costs by 94% (or $109,275). 
And you do it without reducing 
your service. 





If you want to know more about the UMI Periodical University Microfilms, Inc. 
System, write: 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. a A SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ul. 60611. Second- * 


class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Sübsoription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 256 each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
PIE Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American . 


Library Association, 50 E, Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


i ____ or flexible 





‘ 


And they're all rivetless! Hardware is inserted in a vinyl 
sleeve and electronically heat-sealed.to the spine for 
greater strength. No rivets to pull loose. Another first 
from Demco. For details write for descriptive folder. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Box 1488, Madison, Wis. « Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. « Box 1586, Fresno, Calif, 








“Bro-Dart’s  .— ~= ` 


Directory of =  .. "You might say that 
Library Supplies they have everything 
has everything,’ . ‘a library 
said the . could possibly need,’ 
Book Truck (Cat..No. 54 909), : said the 


movingly, | | 
usd Plasti-Kleere 


— Magazine Binder (Cat. No. 91 540), 
1 ae clearly. - 










“For anything 
y you'll ever need | 
“3 for the library, l 
. check the Bro-Dart 
7" Directory o£ 
Quality Supplies | 
and Equipment," 
the leit-handed shears EN 


' (Cat. No. AZ 142) 
added sharply! H 


i 4 

! 

i " 
i 


* 


Only by Ero T Tart Industries s Dept. 1552C 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 


645 Hawaii St., El Segundo, Calif. 90245 ' , 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart of Canada yee 6 Edmondson St., Brantford, Ontario 
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JANUARY COVER 


The cover is from Who Will 
Comfort Toffle?, written and 
illustrated by Tove Jansson of 
Finland. The British edition, 
translated by Kingsley Hart 
into English hexameter verse 
and published by Ernest Benn, 
was printed in Finland. Henry 
Z. Walck plans to publish an 
American edition. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
" formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters, 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 

Montylou Wilson 

Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
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HECKMAN @ 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 





For the first time in recent years a placement 
service will be operated by ALA in cooperation 
with the U.S. Employment Service at the Mid. 
winter Meeting. This service will be an extension 
of the year-round national registry service being 
maintained in Chicago at the Professional Place- 
ment Center, National Registry for Librarians, 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 60604. Deadline for 
advance registration for job applications and job 
vacancies is January 14 and should be made at 
the local office of state employment services. After 
January 14, job applications and statements of 
vacancies should be forwarded to the center. 
Registrations will also be accepted at the Con- 
ference Placement Center from those unable to 
register in advance. 





At Heckman Bindery there so 
is a constant research and de- 
velopment program. New 
procedures are introduced 
that increase efficiency and 
quality — at lower cost! 

This forward look is with 
you in mind. Your satisfac- 
tion is in keeping with our 
tradition of service and qual- 
ity. These Heckman services 


for you are truly “Bound to 
Please.” 


A cumulative index to the Newsletter on Intel- . 
lectual Freedom, 1952-62 has been compiled: by 
students of LeRoy Merritt, editor of the News- 
letter,.and is now available. Mr. Merritt gives 
special credit to George W. Sloan for his super- 
vision of the student team during the final editing 
of the index, which, in the same format as the 
newsletter, runs to 107 pages. A second index, 
1963-65, is to be published in the spring of 1966. 
Both indexes are priced at $5 and are not avail- 
able separately. Order from the Newsletter, 48 
| Arlington Ave., Kensington, Calif. 


| * 


A grant of $25,000 to upgrade the library facili- 
ties of “emerging” academic institutions in the - 
South has been received by ALA from the United 
States Steel Foundation. The special funds will 
be available to thirteen college libraries and will 
be administered by the Grants Committee of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries. 


* 


The National Bureau of Standards has received 
a grant of $25,000 from the Council on Library 
Resources for study and experimentation in com- 
puter (typographic) composition of catalog cards 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY. INC. 
NORTH MANCHESTER. INDIANA. 
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and other library materials. The computer com- 
position research team which will conduct the 


study is currently experimenting with a Mergen- 


thaler-Linofilm-Autoset computer program. 
* 


The long-awaited book by Keyes Metcalf, Plan- 
ning Academic and Research Library Buildings, 
has been published by McGraw-Hill at $10 
(431 p.). This was a joint project of the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries and the 
Association of Research Libraries and was sub- 
sidized by the Council on Library Resources. 


* 


. The fourth installment of William J. Barrow's 
continuing study of permanence/durability of the 
book, Polyvinyl Acetate (PVA) Adhesives for 
Use in Library Bookbinding, is a study of the re- 
sults of an investigation conducted on behalf of 
the Council on Library Resources. This 66-page 
pamphlet on the use of these adhesives in perfect, 
- or unsewn, binding is available from the W. J. 
Barrow Research Laboratory, Box 7311, Rich- 
mond, Va. 23221. 


* 


Copies of two reports resulting from the IFLA 
cataloging conference held in Paris in 1961 are 
available from the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division at ALA headquarters. They are 
“International List of Uniform Headings for 
Anonymous Classics" by Roger Pierrot and “In- 
ternational List of Approved Forms for Catalog- 
ing Entries for the Names of States" (nations) 
by Suzanne Honore. Each is priced at $2. 


* 


The Flint, Mich., Board of Education at its regu- 
lar meeting, November 23, 1965, passed a resolu- 
tion in recognition of the hundredth birthday of 
Mrs. Lena Hamilton, first public librarian of the 
city. Mrs. Hamilton began her service to the 
public library in 1885, when the Ladies’ Library 
Association of Flint transferred all of its prop- 
erty to the Union School District. She retired in 
1920 and now lives in Arlington, Calif. 

On January 16, 1966, William S. Merrill, a 
member of ALA since 1893, will celebrate his 
hundredth birthday in his home at Oconomowoc, 
Wis. His Code for Classifiers, published by ALA 
in 1928, is still in print in its second edition 
(1939). He was a staff member of the Newberry 

Library from 1898 to 1930. eee 





NEW 
INFORMATION 
on LIBRARY 
PLANNING 





Here, in beautiful four-color repro- 
duction, is a complete guide to shelv- 
ing for today’s library planners. 
Shelving design, ideas for maximum 
space utilization, special information 
on wall-hung shelving, plus a selec- 
tion of 17 modern library colors are 
contained in this generously illus- 
trated brochure. 


Write today for 
your free copy. 


AMES Since 1910 
W. n. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD * (408) 262-1000 
MILPITAS, CALHGRNIA 95035 


` 


Why do secondary school students prefer Collier’s 


over the other major adult encyclopedias? 





^ i 
. M 





Colliers has the most interesting, stimulatin 
style of writing according to a national | 
survey among secondary school librarians. 


Of the 674 secondary school librarians who responded, most said that Collier's (1) had the 
best maps and illustrations, (2) was easiest to read and understand, (3) had the most interesting, 
stimulating style of writing, (4) had the most useful index volume, (5) was best organized 

for practical information, and (6) was the encyclopedia used most by secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
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PUBLISHED JANUARY 10 
My God, Why? | 
Wallace T. Viets. Eight relevant messages for 
Lenten-Easter reading. The author raises time- 
less yet timely questions in a direct and inspi- 
rational manner, 112 pages. $2.25 


Community Organization: 

Conflict and Reconciltation 
Lyle E. Schaller. A comprehensive introduction 
to the field of the community organization 
process. Answers fundamental questions. In- 
dex. 176 pages. paper, $1.95 


Introduction to the New Testament 


Werner G. Kuemmel; translated by A. J. Mattill, 


Jr. A translation from the latest edition— 
the 14th—of a great New Testament work. Up- 
to-date bibliographies. 448 pages. $7.50 


The Bible in Modern Scholarship 
Edited by J. Philip Hyatt. Scholars of international 
reputation consider some of the pressing topics 
of Old and New Testament study in these 
papers read at the 100th meeting of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Literature. 400 pages. $7.50 


PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 7 


Fun with American History 
E. Richard Churchill, Linda R. Churchill, and Edward 
H. Blair. Fascinating games and puzzles bring 
into focus a wide range of American history 
and geography. 240 pages, $3.95 


A Ringing Call to Mission 
Alan Walker. A challenging call to a new kind 
of mission—serving man where he is. Based 
on Dr. Walker’s personal experiences in the 
heart of a growing metropolitan area. 128 
pages. $2.50 


PUBLISHED MARCH 7 


Luke and the Gnostics 
Charles H. Talbert. A scholarly work that sets 
forth the claim that the Third Gospel and Acts 
were written as a defense against Gnosticism. 
128 pages. $2.75 


The Funeral: Vestige or Value? 
Paul E. Irion. A comprehensive analysis of cur- 
rent funeral practices designed to clarify mis- 
understandings. Offers ideas for reconstructing 
the funeral to conserve its real values. 240 
pages. $4.50 


Too Busy Not to Pray 
Jo Carr and Imogene Sorley. With honesty and re- 
freshing candor, two homemakers and mothers 
lay their fears, confusions, and their aspira- 
tions before God in these brief “conversations 
with God.” 112 pages. $2.50 


An Introduction to Christian Education 
Edited by Marvin J. Taylor, Thirty-two well-qual- 
ified educators contributed to this description 
of the contemporary status of Christian edu- 
cation. Ideal as a textbook or reference volume. 
416 pages. $6.50 


Contemporary Continental Theologians 
S. Paul Schilling, An eminent American theolo- 
gian presents a systematic interpretation of 
the main trends of European theology as ex- 
pressed by eleven representative theologians. 
288 pages. $5 


APEX PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 10, 1966 





Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace 
Roland H. Bainton. “This is a vastly readable 
text that can furnish the background every 
Christian needs to rethink his own attitude 
toward war and peace."—International Journal 
of Religious Education. 304 pages. $2.25 


The Protestant Pulpit 
Andrew W. Blackwood: “One of the most note- 
worthy collections of sermons by different 
preachers that has appeared in recent litera- 
ture."— Pulpit Digest. 320 pages. $1.95 


Meditations from World Religions 
Quinter M. Lyon. Two hundred brief meditations, 
each based on & passage from the scripture of 
a world religion, help the reader enrich his 
life with the wisdom and insights of all reli- 
gions. 248 pages. $1.75 


God's Colony in Man's World 
George W. Webber. “A. most readable, timely, and 
profound treatment of the meaning of the 
gospel, the nature and mission of the church 
-applicable to the church anywhere."— United 
Church Herald. 160 pages. $1.25 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 


New York 


=? 









.. Clear n kd 

 flexibe SZ" 
front 
COVer | 


SERIES 680 


opaque flexible 
. back cover 


rigid, clear 
SERIES 780 


| aylord makes both styles, featuring a quick-actin 


hidden lock and channel springs for positive positioning 
| of thick or thin periodicals. Eight popular sizes. 


pines and opaque areas in Brown or Red. Choose 
exible or rigid Gaylord Periodical Binders for your  . 


library. Prices start at $2.85, postpaid. | 


^ 


Write for full information 


GAYLORD . 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY.SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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For a Better Perspective 

I have read with keen interest and more than a 
little surprise the article by William Knox, 
“The Changing Role of Libraries," as published 
in the September Bulletin. Mr. Knox invites, 
from the library community, "suggestions and 
comments.” As a reader, not a hearer, of this 
paper, I respond. 

First, his title itself is a misnomer. The “role” 
of libraries is indeed changeless. It is, simply 
stated, to accumulate, house, and organize the 
world’s knowledge, or segments of it, for ready 
and convenient use. This role is by the very na- 
ture of the library function unchanging. It is 
only the methodology and technology that has 
been changing, is changing, and under the im- 
pact of tremendous volume must continue to 
change and to take advantage of all possible 
technological advances which will help to keep 
the rising sea of knowledge navigable. 

Mr. Knox is apparently not aware that librar- 
ians have long been working toward cooperation 
ip the acquisition of materials and their mobili- 
zation for use in regional, national, and even 
international networks of libraries. As long ago 
as 1899, E. C. Richardson, then of Princeton, in 
one of his earliest publications, declared that 
some method for locating books in various librar- 


ies was needed. He also emphasized cooperation, 


in acquisition so that libraries would supplement, 
not duplicate, each other. 

In 1908 C. H. Gould, librarian of McGill Uni- 
versity and president of the American Library 
Association, proposed the establishment of a 
network of regional libraries to embrace the en- 
tire continent, each to be the center of a great 
region, helping the libraries of its own area but 
maintaining a definite cooperative relationship 
to the other libraries. Gould made cooperation 
the theme of his presidency of the ALA. 

The whole trend in the management of 
knowledge in this century has been along the 
lines of these early and imaginative projections 
springing directly from the library community. 
The great national Author Union Catalog in the 
Library of Congress, five major regional union 
author catalogs and bibliographical centers, the 
great national Union List of Serials, now about 


to go into its third edition, the New Serial Titles 
of the Library of Congress, the regional deposi- 
tories of New England and Chicago, a smoothly 
functioning system of interlibrary loans (codiaed 
and perfected by several ALA committees), the 
Farmington Plan, numerous regional coopera- 
tive acquisition and use agreements in Chicago, 
in Nashville, in Chapel Hill-Durham, and many 
other places—all these are lineal descendents of 
the imaginative suggestions and the dreams of 
men and women now long in the librarians’ 
Valhalla. 

It is not inappropriate to add, I believe, that 
many of these things, achieved piece-meal to be 
sure, have been brought into being without the 
benefit of foundation grants and access to fed- 
eral treasuries. One notable example is the na- 
tional Union List of Serials, truly a monument 
to creative and imaginative American librarian- 
ship. In all, or at least nearly all, of the evolu- 
tion toward a national network of libraries, there 
have been vision, persistence, sweat and tears, 
and selfless application far above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

The current practitioners of the library arts 
are not simply resting on the oars and prestige 
and imagination of those who have gone before. 
It is because of the vision and clear realization 
of those now on the scene of both need and op- 
portunity and the mounting challenge of sheer 
mass that the Council of Library Resources has 
come into being to strengthen and promote prac- 
tically every facet of the current operation of 
libraries. The numerous projects so intelligently 
and constructively funded by the council are 
clear evidence that the library community of 
these midcentury years is by no means deficient 
in imagination or desire. Some things, possibly 
many, financed by the council may loom as large 
in the twenty-first century as the vision and 
imagination of Richardson, Gould, and Bowker 
do now. Among these, I confidently predict, will 
be Yale’s selective retirement project. 

It certainly does not hurt to admonish librari- 
ans, as Mr. Knox does, and to urge them to take 
seriously their “personal involvement and re- 
sponsibility for guiding the evolution of a more 
effective and efficient national network of infor- 
mation systems for science and technology.” 
This, however, should be done in the light of 
their clearly demonstrable record of excep- 
tional effectiveness, over the years, in these verv 
activities. 

Wm. H. CARLSON 

Planning and Research Associate 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Oregon State University Library 
Corvallis 
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“a.i am most happy with the Lj Cards just received. 
| pay for this service personally, but consider it 
money well worth spent for the busy librarian." 


sc ui writes Mrs. Berenice H. Alley, Elementary 
. (4 Librarian, Pikeville City Schools, 
= . | Pikeville, Kentucky 


Ina. E Busy librarians throughout the country have been 
ih responding enthusiastically to Library Journal 
: : | B Book Processing Kits since we first announced this 
new service one year ago. Düring that time a number of improvements and expansions have 
been introduced, and now we are able to announce the availability of these 11-part kits 
for the following juvenile titles: 





the 11,000 titles listed in the new 1965-66 PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY 
BINDINGS IN PRINT, representing all juveniles available in specially 
reinforced library editions 


all books reviewed in the Junior Books Appraised Section of 
School Library Journal, as of September 1965 (with the exception of 
adult books in the Young Adults column) 


N ewbery and Caldecott Award winners from 1965 on back, and last year’s 
ALA Notable Books list 


_many Benefic Press titles, and some 600 titles not listed in PUBLISHERS’ 
LIBRARY BINDINGS IN PRINT (this list available upon request) 


AN Din the works for the near future... 


AROUND JANUARY 15 — Book Processing Kits will be available for all 
titles in the ALA Basic List for Elementary Schools; 


EARLY SPRING — Book Processing Kits will be available for all titles in the 


Wilson Children’s Catalog; and for all 3700 titles listed in the forthcoming 
. 1966 edition of BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Now; with. Lj BOOK PROCESSING KITS, both experienced librarians and untrained 
volunteers can end the problem of books piling up awaiting the cataloger's attention. If 
you haven't yet tried them, and tested our claim that they will enable you to catalog and 
shelve your books in minutes — we invite you to ask for a sample kit and give it a trial run! 
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What's in an Lj Kit? 


More than just catalog cards . . . more than just the basic supplies provided by other serv- 
e . . this complete processing kit contains important extras to help simplify your daily 
work: 


author card o 


388.3 Howard, Robert West 
H e waponrnien,, Putnam 15 







extra unheaded 
cards 


— bonus cards for 
those who prefer 


TRANSPORTATION — HISTORY 
d, Robert. Sao: 








subject cards —— 


CARRIAGES AND CARTS — HISTORY 
Howard, Robert West 
[ht waste 








388.3 
H ` 
















LJ 

Tho wsgnümen | : 5 
title card Howard, Robert West oga .. different or 
3883 wagonmen. Punam additional headings. 

H The ‘ ap photos ; from 

220p Wi j story of the American vah | cento 

"This book tells Pipe Conestoga in the CNS of the 20t 
bar aeaee horseless wagon at the beg a b 0 ok ca rd 
10 * 1 


century 


— with author, title, and call 
number — made of top 
quality highly resistant stock, 
lined on both sides; distinct 
enough to follow and light 
enough to ignore; headed 
with author and title and call 
number (in most cases) to 
facilitate “slipping” of book. 


\ a pee!-proof 
spine label, 


" imprinted with call 
number in sharp, black 
letters on the mcst 
permanent kind of base 


shelf-list card 
with annotation 
omitted 


a reinforced 
book pocket 


— with author, title, 
‘annotation, call number, 
and grid for stamping 
date due—madeof . 
tough, tear-resistant 
stock to stand hard 


388.3 Howard, Robert West 
She wagoamen 







usage; modified long Howard, Robert Me that adheres so firmly 
flap, 514” high, fits m it cannot be peeled 
short books. EA off once “set” and tus 
ya ae sony LOL X di requires no spraying or 

This emen from De demon W plastic cover. It is made 

Lewes 0) LIT of aspecial white 

the 20th edn vinyl that adheres to the 


| LA book more strongly 
oe than to itself. Special 
BM inks, developed during 


months of research, 
prevent blurring or 
rubbing of the lettering. 


Kits are 294 each — and may be paid for in the form of check, money order, or Scrip, which 
is obtainable from Lj Cards, Inc. Each Scrip coupon is worth 292, and may be applied to 
any of Bowker's publications and services. You may order as few or as many Scrip cou- 
yr 5 you need, but payment must accompany orders for less than 50 coupons (value 


Note: Many wholesalers are accepting orders for kits and working with us on their dis- 
tribution. You may, if you wish, send us a copy of the book order you place with your 
wholesaler (or publisher), indicating titles for which you want kits; or, you may want to 
order directly from your wholesaler when you order books. We'll be happy to send you 
a list of those wholesalers working with us, so that you may contact one in your area. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL CARDS, Inc, 2°27, Cooper Station P.O., N.Y., N-Y. 10003 


a subsidiary of the Ft. R. Bowker Company 
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Wood book shelving that’s unique in dis- 
tinctive design, quality of material, and expert 
construction. Truly it’s in a class apart. Nat- 
urally, it’s made by Library Bureau. 


And it is so versatile in application, too. 
There’s hardly a floor plan that can’t be fitted, 


‘hardly a specific space problem that can’t 
_ be solved with one or more sizes of Library 


Bureau shelving. All units are in rich polished 
hardwood with either square or radius edge 
end panels. Units range in size from 42” 
Counter Height, to 6015" Intermediate Height, 
and 82” High size, with shelf depths of 8”, 








10" and 12” in each size. This allows for a 
multitude of combinations and arrangements. 
Double size units in all three heights provide 
you with even greater flexibility. 


Library Bureau, with many years of proven 
experience in the business, is at your service 
to assist in planning and equipping your every 
library need. Why not write today for more 
information on the shelving zvailable to meet 
your specific requirements. Or better still, 
contact your Library Bureau representative. 
He's in the phone book — under Remington 
Office Systems. E 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 





REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Every 

encyclopedia 
helps learners « . 
learn. ;p- —;97— 










Compton's helps 
teachers teach. 


Only Compton's has a Fact-Index in the back 
of every volume—an instant reference for the 
subject you are teaching. Only Compton's has 
such detailed Reference Outlines, so well de- 
signed to aid you in organizing units of study. 
Compton's even offers expertly organized 
Teaching Guides to assist you in the over-all 
preparation of your lesson 
plans. And, of course, Comp- 
ton's is multi-level: whatever ! 
the subject, Compton’s treats i 
it at the students’ level, mak- fr 
ing it easier for them to learn. fe 
Talk to your Compton 
Representative about these | 
exclusive Compton features— : 
and about the great new 1966 
Edition of Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. 
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Recopimended. Jor elementary serade: cough hish school 5 the 
Subscription Books Committee of The American Library Association. 
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A supplemental appropriation to begin implementation of the library title 


in the Higher Education Act of 1965 (P.L.89-329) will be requested by 
the Administration in January, according to the best information 
available at this time. The appropriation request for the fiscal year 
which begins July 1, 1966, is expected to be included in the Presi- 
dent's Budget Message to the Congress. 


Administrative details relating to all titles are not yet complete but 
it has been announced that Part A of Title II - College Library 
Resources, and the Training section of Part B - Library Training and 
Research, will be administered in the Bureau of Adult and Vocational 
Education by the Division of Library Services, of which Paxton Price 
is the Acting Director. The library research component o£ Part B will 
be administered in the Bureau of Research under the direction of 
Francis Ianni. Part C, dealing with the acquisition and cataloging 
project by the Library of Congress, will be administered by L.C. 

Title I will be administered in the Bureau of Adult and Vocational 
Education by the Division of Adult Education. Titles III, IV, V and 
VI will be in the Bureau of Higher Education. 


President Vosper and President-Elect Gaver will attend a number of 


library meetings in the spring. President Vosper will be at the 
Governor's Conference on Libraries, Austin, Texas (March 23), the 
Alaska Library Association Meeting, Anchorage (March 17-19), and the 
Hawaii Library Association Meeting, Honolulu (March 25-26). Miss 
Gaver will be at the Louisiana Library Association Meeting, Baton 
Rouge (March 3-5), the Suffolk County, New York, Library Association 
Meeting (May 18), and the Annual School Library Institute VI, Illinois 
State University, Normal (May 21). This schedule is not vet complete; 
their attendance at other meetings will be noted later. 


The International Federation of Library Associations will hold its 1966 
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Meeting in Scheveningen, a seaside resort near The Hague, September 
12-17. ALA's Official and Voting Delegate is Foster E, Mohrhardt, 
Director, National Agricultural Library, Washington, D. C. All ALA 
members planning, or hoping, to attend are asked to send their names 
to Lester Asheim, Director, ALA's International Relations Office, at 
Headquarters. All persons attending will be officially accredited by 
ALA as Non-Voting Delegates or Observers and will be welcome to attend 
all open sessions. ALA's attendance at IFLA has been increasing. The 
1965 Meeting in Helsinki attracted 244 delegates from 24 countries. 
Attendance from the U.S, totalled Hl, second only to the number from 
Finland. 
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Miss Mildred Batchelder, a member of the jesigu ners staff since 1936, 
retires in the spring of 1966. In her thirty-year period of service 
to ALA she has served, among other capacities, as School Library 
Specialist, School and Children's Library Specialist, Chief of the 
Department of Information and Advisory Services, Executive Secretary 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Children's Services Division and the Young Adult 
Services Division. In addition to her distinguished and stimulating 
service within ALA, she has been engaged in many other activities, all 
reflecting her wide interests, in this country and abroad. Her 
article in this issue, Children's Books in Translation, reflects one 
of her many interests. She will be greatly missed throughout the pro- 
fession and by her colleagues at 50 East Huron Street. 


Miss Batchelder will leave Headquarters on April 30, 1966. She will 
be succeeded as Executive Secretary of CSD and YASD by Miss Ruth W. 
Tarbox. Miss Tarbox received her bachelors degree from Northland 
College, Ashland, Wisconsin, in 1932 and her B.S. in L.S. from the 
University of Minnesota Library School in 1941, In addition to teach- 
ing, she was engaged in school, public, and children's library service 
before becoming associated with Field Enterprises Educational Corpor- 
ation in 1946, where she most recently served as Director of School 
Library Service. 


A HAPPY AND SUCCESSFUL NEW YEAR TO THE MEMBERS OF ALA WHO NUMBER JUST 
OVER 30,000 AS WE ENTER 1966 - THE LARGEST MEMBERSHIP IN THE HISTORY 
OF ALA. 


SS ius TP. 
David H, Clift 
Executive Director 


December 14, 1965 


ALA Conferences: New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1 

1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 

22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 1970; Boston, 1972. Midwinter Sees: 
Chicago, January 24-28, 1966. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS READY TO SPEND 
IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL 


When President Johnson signed the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, he added this 
comment: 


“This act contains funds for school libraries, for school textbooks, and for school teach- 
ing aids. 


“The main task now lies with the local school boards, with the parents, with the teachers, 
with the state school superintendents, and with the state education commissioners. 


“And to you, | have this to say: Act now. Get your plans made. Open your schools to the 
promise of these new programs’ 


Under Title II of the Act, the federal government has authorized the expenditure of 100 million 
dollars for this fiscal year. 


Title II establishes a five-year program to provide for school library resources and related instructional 
materials — materials that are to include programmed instructional textbooks as well as other im- 
proved textbooks essential to up-grading the quality of education in the nation's public schools. 


In accordance with the specific provisions set forth under Title il, Behavioral Research Laboratories 
has specifically designed two library resource centers — The Programmed Materials Resource Center 
and The Programmed Language Resource Center. 


Behavioral Research Laboratories knows how critical this money will be to many schools, and how 
judiciously it wil! be invested. Schools will expend considerable effort toward realizing the greatest 
potential for any money they spend. With this consideration in mind, we are offering the two library 
resource centers at more than 2596 off the school discount price which is more than a 5095 discount 
from the list price. Because this price reduction is so substantial, we must limit this offer to one 
each of Ho ee Centers per school library. This special introductory price is good only until 
Sept. 1, 1966. 


PROGRAMMED MATERIALS PROGRAMMED LANGUAGE 
RESOURCE CENTER ONLY $250.00 RESOURCE CENTER ONLY $375.00 


The federal funds now being made available to school systems promise a great step forward in 
bringing about a society of enlightened and productive people. We think the prospects are exciting 
and we are eager to work with you in realizing this national goal. 


incidentally, one of the specifications by the U.S. Office of Education — under Title Il of this new 
legislation — requires that all textbooks must be of such quality as to be useful for more than one 
year. All BRL textbooks are reusable and carry a 5-year guarantee. Should one of our textbooks, for 
any reason, become unusable, we'll replace it for a pp. and hd. charge of 75g. 


A very special offer to school librarians! 


BRL would like to send you the “BRL PROGRAMMED SURVEY KIT; which contains highly informa- 
tive materials on all aspects of programmed instruction, The kit contains: 


+ A BRL DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM — an actual programmed text specifically designed to dem- 
onstrate programming to its users. 


« A BOOK OF CASE STUDIES — contains questions with teachers’ answers, students’ reactions, etc., 
pertaining to the classroom use of programmed instruction. 


e USING BRL PROGRAMMED TEXTBOOKS — a manual explaining how to most effectively use pro- 
grammed instruction in the classroom. 


e PROGRAMMED RESOURCE CENTER BROCHURE — detailed descriptions of all of the programmed 
course materials which are included in the two library resource centers. 


e Brochures describing all BRL PROGRAMMED TEXTBOOKS, 
A nominal charge of $1.00 is made for the "BRL PROGRAMMED SURVEY KIT" to defray production, 
assembly, and mailing costs. 
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100 MILLION DOLLARS IN THE FISCAL YEAR TO 
MATERIALS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


One important evaluative criterion suggested to the states by the U. S. Office of Education is the 
proportion of your district's books and instructional materials that were copyrighted within the last 
five years. All BRL programmed textbooks are less than five years old. Every one will help raise your 
rating in the key phase of the coming evaluation if your state adopts recency of publication as an 
evaluative criterion, as many states are reportedly doing. 


We would like to put our practical experience to work in helping you formulate a program that effec- 
tively utilizes the federal funds allocated to your school. In order for you to examine these materials 
on a 30-day approval basis, simply complete and mail the coupon. 


The PROGRAMMED MATERIALS RESOURCE CENTER consists of more than 275 textbooks, teachers’ 
manuals and test booklets for the broad sample of programmed materials listed: 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
UNITED STATES AMERICAN ECONOMICS SERIES: CONSUMER MATHEMATICS 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT The Free Enterprise System SERIES: 
APPLIED LOGIC The Gross National Product Vocational Opportunities 
AMERICAN HEALTH AND Problems of Economic and Lifetime Earnings 
SAFETY SERIES: Stability and Growth The Pay Check 
Safety The Federal Reserve System The Household Budget 
Nutrition and Its Effect on Money and The Wise Buyer 
Prevention of . Banking Income Tax 
Communicable Disease Taxes and Government Insurance 
Body Structure and Spending investments 
Funeson eee Tre A PROGRAMMED INTRODUCTION 
Personal Health Capitalism, Communism ; 
E a I Secale TO THE GAME OF CHESS 


The PROGRAMMED LANGUAGE RESOURCE CENTER is composed of the most flexible language ma- 
terials ever available — they can be used to equal advantage with or without a teacher trained in 
the language. These programs have been highly effective in both the ordinary classroom situation 
and in schools equipped with language laboratories. The combination of programmed texts with tapes 
requiring student participation has proved to be one of the most effective ways to learn languages. 


GERMAN A GERMAN B © FRENCH A FRENCH B INTRODUCTORY SPANISH 
10 Textbooks 5 Textbooks 2 Textbooks 3 Textbooks 7 Textbooks 
12 Tapes 14 Tapes 8 Tapes 12 Tapes 7 Tapes 
Binder Binder Teacher's Teacher's Binder 
Teacher's Manual Manual Manual Teacher's Manual 


LL TLJLJLLC1ILLIJILJIILILLr.1]7r.tl-r-r.:É1rl 


a 
[119 BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES n 


LADERA PROFESSIONAL CENTER - BOX 577 - PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


[] Send me the BRL PROGRAMMED SURVEY KIT. | enclose $1.00 to defray production, 
assembly, and mailing costs. 


Send me the materials indicated on a 30-day approval basis. 


[] PROGRAMMED MATERIALS RESOURCE CENTER $250.00 
[] PROGRAMMED LANGUAGE RESOURCE CENTER $375.00 


[] Bilime OI BillmySchool ono  J, 2. 0 o proper authorization 
[] IF would like a visit from your consultant. 


LJ C21 L3 C3 E32 L3 C3 rj] 


School Address 
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Now your library patrons don’t have to stay 
at home to enjoy furniture by Drexel 
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Drexel’s award-winning 
Declaration line has been adapted for the libra 
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Now Southern Desk offers your library all the warmth and style of home with 
Declaration. Adapted from Drexel’s home furniture line of the same name, Declaration is 
of straight-forward clean-lined contemporary design with Early American accents. Created 
of walnut veneers with a hand-rubbed natural oil finish, it features surfaces of laminated 
plastic in matching walnut grain or simulated white leather. h 

And Declaration offers you more than fifty handsome Southern Desk Company 
pieces, each stocked for rapid delivery. Áccent pieces from ween, 





Drexel’s household line are also available to add further beauty 

to your library. DE. 
This, then, is Declaration. Highly-styled library furni- 

ture produced in volume to give you real value. For further in- DREXEL 





ENTERPRISES, ING 






formation, contact: Southern Desk Company, Department E, 
Hickory, N. C. Phone 704 345-7161. 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1966 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ALA Council 


There will be two business meetings of the 
ALA Council during the Midwinter Meeting: 
Wednesday, January 26, 2:00 P.M., and Thurs- 
day, January 27, 2:00 p.m. The following items 
have been placed on the docket: 


Presiding, Robert Vosper, president, and 
Rutherford D. Rogers, second vice-president 

Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark 

Approval of 1965 Annual Conference Minutes 
of Council 

Report of the President 

ALA Nominating Committee Report—A. P. 
Marshall, chairman 

Council Nominating Committee Report—Wil- 
lard O. Youngs, chairman 

Committee on Appointments Report—Mary V. 
Gaver, chairman 

Appointment of Tellers for Executive Board 
Election—Mr. Vosper 

Treasurer’s Report—Ralph Blasingame, Jr. 

Committee on Copyright Issues Report— 
Charles F. Gosnell, chairman 

Executive Board Report on Institutional Mem- 
bership—Mr. Vosper 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws Report 
— Howard Rovelstad, chairman 

Committee on Midwinter Meetings Report— 
Katherine Laich, chairman 

Committee on Organization Report—Hannis S. 
Smith, chairman 

New York World's Fair Advisory Committee 
Report—Harold W. Tucker, chairman | 

Committee on Intellectual Freedom Report— 
Martha T. Boaz, chairman 

Committee on Legislation Report—Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman 

Cominittee on International Relations Report 
— Marion A. Milezewski, chairman 

Committee on Awards Report—Mrs. Ruth 
Sheahan Howard, chairman 

Report of Tellers on Executive Board Election 
—Chairman 


Note: An information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board will be held on Wednes- 
day, January 26, 8:30 A.M., to review the 
Minutes of the Executive Board. Continental 


breakfast (fruit juice, roll, beverage) will be 
available. 


Meetings of Official Groups 


Attention is called to the character of the Mid- 
winter Meeting as determined by Council ac- 
tion, making the Midwinter Meeting a working 
meeting of Council and of committees and 
boards of official ALA units. Except for meet- 
ings of the Council, this policy is interpreted 
to indicate closed meetings. In accordance with 
this policy, committees and boards of official 
ALA units, including divisions, sections, round 
tables, chapters, joint committees, and afhli- 
ated national associations, are holding closed 
sessions. 

Chairmen of meetings have been notified of 
the times and rooms assigned for their meet- 
ings and have received a copy of the schedule 
of all meetings. The chairmen are responsible 
for sending, in advance, to all planning to at- 
tend, information on the time and place as- 
signed. An alphabetical list of all closed meet- 
ings will appear in the official program to be 
distributed at the time of registration. 


Registration 


A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Registration will open on Sun- 
day evening, January 23, and all persons at- 
tending the meetings are asked to register at 
that desk. The fee for the week is $5; a daily 
fee of $2 is also available for those not plan- 
ning to attend the entire time. 


Professional Displays 


An exhibit of ALA publications will be found 
in the East Lounge. 

Materials from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary will also be on display and available for 
examination. Included will be copies of li- 
brary periodicals, reports and surveys, staff 
procedural and users' manuals, policy state- 
ments and literature on administration pro- 
cedures, and technical processes, as well as 
items on other subjects of interest to li- 
brarians. 

See Bulletin Board for announcement of 
Midwinter Placement Service. ecc 
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. To provide a list of books, both fiction and non- 
fiction, of proven usefulness on the junior high 
school level is the objective of the new Junior High 


o JUNIOR 


School Library Catalog. The First Edition of this. 


new member of the Standard Catalog Series includes 
entries for 3,278 books suitable for junior high 
school students and its four annual supplements will 
cover approximately 1,100 additional titles. Part 1 of 
Junior High School Library Catalog is a classified 
catalog, arranged according to the Abridged Edition 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification. Full biblio- 
graphical information is given here for each book 
and there are descriptive and critical annotations. 
In addition, suggested subject headings, based on 
Sears List of Subject Headings, are included for 
nonfiction titles. Part 2 is an author, title, subject, 
and analytical index (there are 7,264 analytical en- 
tries in the index of the new First Edition) , and Part 
3 is a directory of publishers and distributors, with 
the full name and address of each. 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 
CATALOG 


FIRST EDITION 


A NEW MEMBER 
OFTHE . 
STANDARD 
CATALOG 
SERIES 


. Books have been chosen for inclusion by a Board 


of consultants made up of librarians and curricu- 
lum specialists, nominated by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians and representing the 
needs and interests of junior high school libraries 
of various types and sizes. In voting on titles to be 
included, the consultants considered the useful- 
ness of each book in their own libraries, while 
keeping in mind the needs of the many very small 
libraries with few book selection resources and 
often extremely limited budgets. Junior High 
School Library Catalog thus lists a basic collec- 


tion of books of tested usefulness. 


The addition of Junior High School Library Catalog 
to the Standard Catalog Series makes possible a 
substantial increase in the series! coverage of books 
for school libraries on all levels. It obviates the ne- 
cessity of a certain amount of overlapping in cov- 
erage by Children's Catalog and Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, thereby allowing both 
these catalogs to cover more titles, and it increases 
the coverage of books on the junior high school level 
which had been diminished in the latter catalog to 
allow inclusion of many titles suited to the advanced 
curriculum in effect in so many high schools today. 

Enter your subscription to the.new Junior High 
School Library Catalog today. À subscription is 
only $20 in the U. S. and Canada (foreign, $25) and 
includes the basic volume plus four annual supple- 
ments, Like the other Standard Catalogs, Junior 
High School Library Catalog will prove an invalu- 
able aid in selection, purchasing, cataloging, and 
weeding. | 
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— H. W. WILTON 
|... COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
BRONX, NEW YORK 10452 
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THOMPSON & COMPANY 


JOHN I. 


1118 22nd Streel, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20037 
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Phone 202—337- 
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"WOW...LOOK AT ALL 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Greasure Oxove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Treasure Trove’s title drawings on the spine do the job that title 
words alone so often fail to do. They instantly define the kind of 
story in the book for searching young eyes. Your shelves become 
alive with the promise of endless reading fun. Treasure Trove helps 
uncover the hidden treasure. on your shelves. Helps make regular 
patrons out of young visitors. 


And, Treasure Trove helps you in the other important ways: (1) Treasure 
Trove cover illustrations, high fidelity reproductions of the publisher's 
original dust jacket, help “sell” the book. Youngsters can't wait to 
take the book home and read it. (2) Treasure Trove’s extra quality 
buckram and tough printing inks are further protected with a coating 
of clear plastic to keep books looking new through more circulations. 
(3) The fine craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder gives you 
extra pride and extra life in your books. It all adds up to one thing 
... Treasure Trove covered books, rebound or pre-bound, are incomparable. 


Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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A 
continuing 
J. source 

of 

religious 
book 
reviews 


Every other week, CHRISTIANITY TODAY presents comprehensive 
and current evaluations of new books. . 
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Now Serving 
Over 250,000 

Protestant Clergy 
b And 
j Lay Leaders 


interest to ministers and to religiously-oriented laymen. 


The number of books thus brought.to our reader's attention is im- 
pressive. In the typical issue there are nine major book reviews and 
nineteen book briefs. In a year’s time this amounts to approximately 


225 full-scale book reviews and 475 book summaries, 


That’s dramatic evidence of the growing number and variety of re- 
ligious books now being published. It’s also evidence that the librarian 
who wants to keep abreast of new literature in this important field, 


has an increasingly difficult assignment. 


Can we help — by sending you a three-month 
complimentary subscription to CHRISTI- 
ANITY TODAY? This will give you an 
opportunity to use our reviewing service; 
also to become acquainted with the scholarly 
articles on religious trends and opinions en- 
joyed by 250,000 readers. 


There is no cost for the three-month trial subscription. 


Simply write today to: 


wee 


OD A Washington Building 
Washington, D. C. 20005 


. books that will be of 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


VANDALISM PAST AND PRESENT 


Marcel Proust’s great novel, Remembrance of 
Things Past, is an elaboration on the aesthetic 
perception of reality as something relative to the 
spatial and temporal distance of the viewer from 
events. If Proust is right, immediate experience 
is not necessarily truer but merely different from 
either its anticipation or its recollection. 

The burning of a library is, for us, a possible 
experience to examine in the light of Proust’s 
precept. Last month Everett Moore gave us a 


vivid account of the burning of the public: 


library in a community near Watts during last 
summer's Los Angeles riot. Whether the fire he 
described was a gratuitous act or a willful one 
may never be known, but the proximity of the 
vandalism to our daily lives and activities stirs a 
sense of urgency and an impulse to do some- 
thing. But it seems reasonable to ask whether 
the destruction of that library was more or less 
important than the burning of the library in 
Alexandria in the first century B.C. When any 
library is burned, what does one do except la- 
ment? But after the lamentation, one may still 
lack the necessary insights for meaningful ac- 
tion. 

The vandalism at Watts has its historical par- 
allels, which, divorced from the passions of the 
recent event, may nevertheless help us to apply 
perspective—in the Proustian sense——to arrive at 
a firmer definition of our aims and resolves as 
librarians. 

I would like to recall very quickly and sketch- 
ily three other assaults on books. These are 
taken quite at random and with no antecedent 
effort to make them conform to a pattern. In 
1791 the library of Joseph Priestley, a philoso- 
pher and dissenting English clergyman, was de- 
stroyed by a mob which had been infuriated by 
a meeting of Englishmen sympathetic to the 
Jacobin cause at a time when the Pitt govern- 
ment, reflecting conservative anxiety, was taking 
many extraordinary steps to suppress revolu- 
tionary sentiment. Álthough acting in sympathy 
with the government, the mob was really an un- 
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premeditated creature, but an effective instru- 
ment notwithstanding. 

The second event, which has been mentioned 
in this column before, is the invasion by Fascist 
hoodlums of Benedetto Croce's library at Naples 
during the 1920's. Like Priestley, Croce was a 
philosopher and a sharp critic of the enthroned 
power, and the only essential difference is that 
the violation of his library was planned and con- 
doned by agents of the Fascist party and hence 
represented in some way direct official interven- 
tion. 

The third event, the most notorious of all, was 
the public burning of books by the Nazis in the 
1930’s. The Nazi spectacle was an act of 
defiance to the world and a notice to the Ger- 
mans to have done with certain traditional con- 
cepts of the ordering of society. 

What common characteristics are to be found 
in these four disparate events? I detect possibly 
six such characteristics: the four attacks were 
all antiintellectual; the actors were by and 
large anonymous; there were no counterbalanc- 
ing constructive programs; thev occurred during 
periods of high social tension; they all tacitly 
recognized the importance of ideas; and, most 
important of all, they failed in their purpose 
sooner or later. 

Physical destruction of useful things is a ritu- 
al form of protest, often performed in public— 
hence our word “sabotage” has meanings that 
go deep. But the burning of books in modern 
times can no longer, except in the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances, destroy content, as was 
unfortunately true in the Alexandria disaster. 
We are persuaded that the act of defiance in 
scme way releases social tensions without dam- 
age to the cultural treasure. 

While a library burning is dramatie, we have 
all possibly experienced the minor acts of van- 
dalism perpetrated by eccentrics who steal 
books from libraries to prevent them from being 
read. We may even have known of librarians who 
thought this was good, clean fun. Striking little 
blows for favorite doctrines in this way seems to 
yield great satisfaction to some people. 

I construe all of these destructive acts, great 
or small, as censorship. The physical vandalism, 
however annoying and even heartbreaking, is not 
nearly so serious as the intellectual vandalism, 
which presumes to intervene farther upstream 
to prevent information from ever reaching the 
library (much less the reader) ; and the attempt 
to prevent publication or to interdict the origi- 
nal composition is the most obnoxious act of all. 
As self-evident as this proposition seems, its re- 
alization still eludes us. There are many good 
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and thoughtful people who see no anomaly in 
applauding Abram Tertz, Boris Pasternak, or 
Alan Paton while firmly and righteously con- 
demning James Baldwin. A recent Gallup poll 
showed a high percentage of citizens dis- 
approving Schlesinger’s and Sorenson’s mild 
revelations of certain behind-the-scenes activities 
of the Kennedy administration. Even such be- 
nign criticism causes the censorious hand to 
twitch a little. 

The burning of the library in the Watts area 
may have more immediate and practical lessons 
for us in another direction. From a Negro point 
of view, the white man's library does not always 
provide the clues the Negro needs to establish 
his identity and his history. This cultural dispar- 
ity between the life lived and the life experi- 
enced in books is not a suitable warrant for van- 
dalism, but it may help to explain the atrocity. 
The very paucity of literature for, by, and about 
Negroes is in itself a direct challenge to librari- 
ans to make the most of what there is. The gen- 
erally accepted opinion that Negroes do not use 
libraries to the same degree as white people is 
in itself a perplexing thing. Could it be that the 
libraries themselves may be at fault? To what 
degree is there at work a kind of silent, under- 
ground censorship which deprives the Negro of 
the knowledge that would be of greatest service 
to him because the white man doing the se- 
lecting of books is imprisoned in a culture and 
cannot even sense that he is making an error? 

The sorting of the true from the false, the 
good from the bad, is arrogant pretense in a li- 
brarian. As C. Northcote Parkinson has causti- 
cally observed, librarians perversely attach 
greatest value to books that society has already 
rejected. Libraries should not fit preconceived 
notions of a proper social order. The very 
strength of libraries is in their diversity and in 
their protean content. In this sense they are the 
true sanctuaries for all the fugitives and outlaws 
of the world. The determination of value and 
utility is not for librarians; history will take 
care of that decision. Libraries are by their very 
nature a threat to order. That is why they occa- 
sionally are burned down. 

It is a long way from Proust to Watts, but in 
this eclectic journey, it may not be stretching 
credulity too far to use Proust as we have done, 
for as he said in Within A Budding Grove, “a 
good book is something special, something incal- 
culable, and is made up not of the sum of pre- 
vious masterpieces but of something which the 
most thorough assimilation of every one of them 
would not enable him to discover, since it exists 
not in their sum but beyond it." 


EDUCATION VS. CULTURE 
The Strange Case of the Burbank Public Library 


by Theodore Schoenman 


Mr. Schoenman is program coordinator, Bur- 
bank-Glendale chapter, American Civil Liberties 
Union. E. Caswell Perry, the Glendale librarian 
referred to in this article, is chairman of the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee of the California 
Library Association and organized a conference 
on the subject held before the annual meeting of 
the California Library Association in November 
1964. 


The sixth and last paxagraph of the Library 
Bil of Rights adopted by the ALA Council 
states, “As an institution of education for demo- 
cratic living, the library should welcome the use 
of its meeting rooms for socially useful and cul- 
tural activities and discussion of current public 
questions. Such meeting places should be avail- 
able on equal terms to all groups in the commu- 
nity regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of 
their members." 

This principle of essential right was violated 
by the City Council of Burbank, Calif., on May 
18, 1965, when it passed a resolution to limit the 
use of the library auditorium and meeting rooms 
to “city sponsored organizations or cultural 
groups." The resolution excludes educational and 
social welfare or civic groups. 

This pitting of culture against education was 
actually a poorly concealed action against the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Human Re- 
lations Council, and other socially oriented 
groups. These organizations were sponsoring 
and conducting discussions and debates on con- 
troversial subjects. Certain elements in the com- 
munity would not tolerate what they character- 
ized as “subversive” activities and brought 
sufficient pressure on city officials to achieve the 
council action. 

In 1963 the old Central Library in Burbank 
was torn down and replaced by a new million- 
dollar structure. The much larger and strikingly 
beautiful building of modern, functional design 
includes several conference rooms and an audi- 
torium seating about 170 persons. Local groups 
began to use the auditorium regularly. 

One of the organizations holding its monthly 
meetings there was the Burbank Human Rela- 
tions Council, a group concerned with the social 
and economic plight of minorities. During one of 
its meetings, the group showed films of the 
Negro civil rights struggle. This meeting trig- 
gered an attack against BHRC, Negro civil 
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rights leaders, and ACLU, which rose to defend 
BHRC’s right to discuss the subject. matter in 
the library auditorium. A Baptist minister, a vocal 
leader of right-wing elements, demanded of the 
City Council that they exclude “all these Com- 
munists and their dupes.” The Council rejected 
his plea. 

The next meeting of note was a debate spon- 
sored by BHRC on the widely publicized Cali- 
fornia constitutional initiative, Proposition 14, 
which lifted bans on discrimination in the sale 
and rental of housing by individuals. This emo- 
tion packed issue produced an overflow crowd, a 
spirited debate, and a highly demonstrative yet 
well behaved audience. 

Things were quiescent in the library auditori- 
um until February 1965 when the local ACLU 
chapter scheduled a debate on Released Time 
for Religious Education in the Public Schools. 
An application was filed in the normal manner 
with the city librarian, E. Caswell Perry, for use 
of the auditorium on April 29. Mr. Perry, after 
discussing the subject matter and format, ap- 
proved the application and granted the permit. 

ACLU proposed to have a well-known Uni- 
tarian: minister and civil libertarian argue 
against the existing program in the local 
schools. When this writer, in his capacity as 
program coordinator of ACLU, invited a leading 
member of the Interfaith Council, which admin- 
isters the released time program, to speak for 
the program, he met with an indignant refusal 
and the accusation that only troublemakers 
would even consider discussing this subject. 

Within a week, this writer received a letter 
from the city librarian advising that the city 
manager, Harmon Bennett, had received many 
complaints about the scheduled debate and that 
Council members also were disturbed, especially 
so as councilmanic elections were to be held the 
first week of April. Mr. Perry further indicated 
that the city manager considered the topic a re- 
ligious one and, therefore, unqualified to be dis- 
cussed in the library according to the regula- 
tions. Mr. Perry then stated that he disagreed 
with the city manager, and although under the 
rules he was the final arbiter, he did not think 
he should disobey a direct order of the city’s ad- 
ministrative chief. Accordingly he revoked the 
permit. 

ACLU addressed a letter of protest to the City 
Council in which it argued that both the organi- 
zation and subject matter of the scheduled de- 
bate fully met the requirements under the rules. 
The rules state that the sponsoring organization 
must be “non-political, non-religious and non- 
profit.” ACLU further argued that the subject 
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was not a religious but a constitutional one. By 
the city manager’s criterion, discussion of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, or Spinoza, 
or any subject with religious overtones is unfit 
to take place in the library auditorium. 

Before a packed council chamber, a large 
number of concerned citizens rose to demand 
that the permit be reissued. Others denounced 
ACLU as “a small minority that wants to de- 
stroy something.” The Council, after a heated 
debate, referred the matter to the library board 
of trustees for a restudy of the rules and a rec- 
ommendation. 

At the next meeting of the library board, nor- 
mally ignored by the citizenry, a considerable 
number assembled to speak pro and con on 
the by now red hot local issue. The city li- 
brarian outlined the history of the origin of the 
library rules, showing how other communities 
handled the rules, and reiterated his view that 
both the organization and topic complied with 
the rules and that the permit should be granted. 
He also recommended no change in the rules. 
The city manager expressed his deep concern 
about holding controversial discussions in the 
library. He foresaw demonstrations in the. fu- 
ture; Several speakers held that the library audi- 
torium should be closed rather than permit dis- 
cussion of any controversial subject and that the 
ACLU should not be allowed “to undermine the 
precepts that we stand for in Burbank.” ACLU 
submitted that outside the legal issue involved 
(violation of free speech and assembly), elimi- 
nation of controversy would seriously hamper 
the effectiveness of an institution like the library 
and, in effect, would be no different from elimi- 
nation of controversial books from the shelves. 

The library board voted four to one to affirm 
the right of ACLU to hold its scheduled meeting 
and to retain the rules unchanged. Nevertheless, 
the city manager refused to allow the meeting to 
be held and publiely announced that "unless I 
am specifically ordered by the City Council, the 
ACLU application will be refused." Before the 
next meeting of the City Council, the city at- 
torney asked to be heard before a vote was taken 
and advised Council members that they could not 
bar ACLU from the use of the library building 
under the existing rules. The City Council by a 
vote of two to one (two members were absent) 
reversed the decision of the city manager and 
ordered the permit to be issued. 

The meeting took place as scheduled on April 
29, but the format was not a debate. When 
ACLU addressed an official invitation to the In- 
terfaith Council to designate a speaker, the 
council declined in a letter, saying "the program 
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meets with approval of the overwhelming major- 
ity, so there is nothing to debate.” The council 
requested that their letter be read at the meet- 
ing as their position in the matter. 

The meeting was scheduled to start at 8 P.M. 
By 6:45 the auditorium was 90 per cent full. By 
7 o’clock there was no more room, and the audi- 
torium was closed to comply with fire laws. 
Loudspeakers were rigged on the stairs for the 
overflow. 

The audience was hostile and rude, reading 
newspapers, playing transistor radios, talking 
while the speakers were attempting to talk, in- 
terrupting, shouting such questions as, "What's 
your religion?" In spite of this, the speaker 
arguing against the released time program, by a 
forceful presentation of his views, managed to 
gain attentive silence. During the question peri- 
od, the chair was able to keep the unruly crowd 
in order only by the tightest control. When the 
apparent leaders of the hostile elements realized 
that the reporters and photographers present 
were not sympathetic, they slowly filed out, and 
the meeting ended without disturbance. 

The success of this meeting brought increased 
pressure on city officials. With the clearly de- 
clared objective of "banning controversy" from 
the library, a councilman instructed the city at- 
torney's office to draw up new restrictive rules 


for the use of the auditorium in the form of a. 


resolution amending the old rules. Under the 
new rules, all educational and social study 
groups are excluded, and final authority for the 
interpretation of the rules is transferred from 
the city librarian to the city manager. The ses- 
sion of the Council at which this resolution was 
considered was marked by frayed tempers, heat- 
ed remarks, and vigorous protests. The Council 
passed the resolution four to one. | 

ACLU immediately announced that the new 
rules would be tested by applying for a new 
permit. In the application, this writer challenged 
the Council to separate the Siamese twins of 
education and culture. Since the new rules only 
admit “city sponsored and cultural groups," 
what criteria would the city manager and Coun- 
cil use to include and exclude the many organi- 
zations who wish to meet in the auditorium? Mr. 
Perry, in his answer, stated that under the new 
rules he was forced to deny the ACLU's permit 
and also to cancel the permits of some thirteen 
other organizations. Ámong these were the Bur- 
bank Human Relations Council, the Association 
of American University Women, the American 
Field Service, and Junior Achievement. Many of 
these organizations appealed to the city manager 
for reversal of the denial. 


After considerable delay, the city manager 
first denied the appeal of the American Ássacia- 
tion of University Women on the basis that it is 
a political organization since it has a legislative 
committee which evaluates pending legislation. 
The Human Relations Council was next exclud- 
ed, also on the basis of being a political group. 
American Field Service was admitted because its 
program of promoting student exchange Ís a 
"cultural activity." 

After further delay, the city manager notified 
the writer on July 9 that ACLU does not qualify 
to use the auditorium under the new rules. His 
ruling was based on a four-page opinion by the 
city attorney. The ACLU had argued that it was 
engaged in cultural activity in the best sense of 
the term. In his opinion, the city attorney sub- 
mitted thet ACLU is clearly an educational and 
civic group and not a cultural one. He took issue 
with Webster's definition of culture cited in the 
ACLU application, the "act of developing by 
education, discipline, etc.; the training or 
refining of the moral and intellectual nature." 
The city attorney stated that culture is defined 
other ways, too, emphasizing the aesthetic char- 
acteristics, which, he claimed, do not apply to 
the activities of ACLU. The opinion stated: 


We cannot ignore the circumstances that gave rise 
to the new rule, nor can we ignore the fact that 
in changing the old rule, the Council eliminated 
educational groups as entitled to use the Library's 
auditorium and meeting rooms while retaining cul- 
tural groups. The intent of the Council members 
voting for the new rule was to exclude educational 
groups. Since ACLU was within the contemplation 
of the educational groups intended to be excluded, 
it would be absurd to include within the meaning 
of cultural groups the very groups the new rule 
was intended to exclude. 


ACLU decided to make one more appeal to 
the Council. A. L. Wirin, chief counsel, tried to 
convince the Council in a personal appearance 
that the resolution setting up the new rules 
should be reversed as discriminatory and clearly 
unconstitutional, violating the First Ámendment 
of the Constitution and several articles o? the 
California state constitution. Others also pleaded 
that Burbank be spared the stigma of declaring 
education out of bounds in its library. 

The motion to revoke the new rules died for 
lack of a second. Mr. Wirin immediately an- 
nounced that litigation against the city of Bur- 
bank would be started and, at this writing, a 
writ of mandate is nearing completion, petition- 
ing the Superior Court to direct the city of Bur- 
bank to vacate the new rules and grant permits 
for the use of the auditorium without regard to 
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INVITES ALL SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIANS TO WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
1966 ANNOTATED CATALOGS OF 6,000 
PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, FULLY 


RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR GRADES K 
THROUGH 12 AND YOUNG ADULTS. LOW 
COST — SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 

COMPLETELY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 

THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE ARE 
MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


Aleseo 21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 . 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 





whether the groups are cultural or whether the 
programs to he presented are nonpolitical or 
nonreligious. - 

In the interim, the AAUW appealed to the 
Council. again to reconsider its ruling pertaining 
to that órganization on the basis that they are a 
tax-exempt organization. Tax exemption, of 
course, would be denied to a political organiza- 
tion. Át the most recent meeting of the library 
board of trustees, a recently appointed member 
moved to recommend to the Council revocation 
of the new rules so that “use of a tax supported 
facility should not be denied to any taxpayer. ý 

A new city manager (the previous one retired 
from office on August 1) left in abeyance the 
decision'in both cases, stating that he did not 
wish to prejudice the case pending before the 
Superior Court. 

The city librarian, Mr. Perry, has gained 
added stature in the community by his resis- 
tance to official and unofficial pressure. Time 
and time again, by newspaper and television in- 
terview, he made clear his view that restriction 
of library facilities to any group.is the equiva- 
lent of restricting the proper function of the 
library where all points of view must be repre- 
sented. see 
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NEW NELSON SPRING BOOKS 
FOR YOUTH A Treasure Chest 


of Fascinating Lands and Interesting People 








JAPAN Crossroads of the East and West by Ruth Kirk 


The problems of a crowded island civilization, and how the Japanese have attempted 

to overcome them by adopting what is appealing and useful from other countries. 
April 1 Ages:12yearsup $3.11* $3.25 

INDIA Land of Rivers by L. Winifred Bryce 

An absorbing exploration of the wonder of India, and how a rich heritage has influenced 


the accomplishments of such modern leaders as Tagore, Gandhi, Nehru, and Shastri. 
May 1 Ages:12yearsup $3.11* $3.25 


CENTRAL AMERICA Lands Seeking Unity by Charles Pau! May 


Against the background of a commen history, the author describes contemporary life 
in Guatemala, British Honduras, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. 14 Maps and 150 photographs. March 1 Ages:12yearsup $3.11* $3.25 
DIXIE CLINE Animal Doctor by Virginia McDonnel! 


The story of Dixie Cline, small, feminine, determined, and her efforts to become a 
veterinarian. She succeeded, despite prejudice, and her experience makes fascinating 
reading. April 1 Ages:12 years up $2.92* $2.95 


PHILIP VAMPATELLA FIGHTER PILOT by George Sullivan 


The exciting, better-than-fiction story of Philip Vampatella, a college "flunk-out," 
who became a successful Navy carrier pilot in Vietnam. 
April 1 Ages:12yearsup $2.92*. $2.95 


SHAW IN HIS TIME by Ivor Brown 


A vivid portrait of George Bernard Shaw, his sparkling wit and his world, as told by a 
man who knew and understood the great Anglo-Irish playwright. May 1 $6.00 


AMERICANS IN SPACE Five Years of Manned Space Travel 
by Ross Olney 


This timely, important book traces the progress of our space program from early dismal 
failure to spectacular success. It will rekindle the awe felt at the first space flight, and 
explain to those too young to remember how Americans crossed new thresholds of 
adventure and technical achievement. Illustrated with NASA photographs. 

May 5 Ages: 12 yearsup $3.11* $3.25 


From the Young Sportsman’s Library 
Expert guidance to young men and women on forty sports and pastimes. 
Ages: ll years up $2.78" $2.75 


YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE TO WATER SAFETY 
by Pat Wilson 


The “what-to” and “what-not-to” book of fire prevention, boat control, scuba equipment, 
|swimming, water skiing and life-saving techniques. 


PARABLES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Marjorie Ingzel 


All the favorite parables of the New Testament, plus an explanation of why Jesus cften 
used parables in his teaching. April 15 Ages: 8 years up $1.25 


THE STORY OF GREECE by Mary MacGregor 


Beginning with the myths of the gods, all the wonder of ancient Greece is skillfully 
captured through history and legend. March 15 Ages:12yearsup $6.00 


THE STORY OF ROME by Mary MacGregor 


The history of Rome from Aeneas' voyage to the rule of Augustus is vividly described, 
and the influence of Rome on Western civilization is clearly indicated. 
March 15 Ages:12 years up $6.00 


THE STORK DIDN'T BRING YOU (third Revised Edition) 
by Lois Pemberton 


Acknowledged as one of the best books in its field, this newly revised and enlarged 
edition explains the facts of life for teenagers in language they can readily understand. 


January 4 $3.50 
*Library edition, net price 
The Japanese calligraphy reads: Hon NI Ten Ki Bun No Zai To. Translation: "Japan,Crossroads of East and West’ 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


COPEWOOD AND DAVIS STS., CAMDEN, N.J. 08103 
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You suggested many uses for it, including: 


Reserve books 

Technical process departments 
Temporary partitioning of floor space 
And even just as super-sized book trucks 


Unit shown is approximately 36" wide, 24” deep and 72" high. 
Other sizes available, all deriving from the basic design of 
Aetnastak's famous Uniframe. Mounted on 5" ball bearing 
swivel or fixed casters with brakes if required. 


Write for complete catalog of Aetnastak library equipment; Department AL 
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Learning about 


Children’s Books bi Translation 


An inquiry from a Norwegian child psycholo- 
gist during World War II led to my special 
interest and to ALA activities concerning the 
translation of children's books. She felt that 
some of the most interesting American chil- 
dren’s books were not available to Norwegian 
children. Often a publisher had contact with 
only one United States publisher, and his 
choices were usually limited to books of that 
publisher. Books in series were frequently 
chosen, and those books, some far less than 
the best, found their way into school libraries. 
Could the selection be broadened, she asked, 
by periodic listings by librarians and teachers 
of books they recommended for translation? 
Could such lists be sent to Unesco and thus 
made available to interested countries? 
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by Mildred L. Batchelder 


Children's librarians within ALA consid- 
ered this request and in 1955 prepared and 
distributed a list of one hundred children's 
books published from 1930—54. Annual sup- 
plements have kept it up to date. These lists 
were given to Unesco, to USIA, to library 
contacts in other countries, and to publishers 
or others who requested them. 

One kind of book or another was added as 
a result of conversations with representatives 
from other countries, and publishers abroad 
indicated they were glad to see them. But we 
were not sure whether the lists were entirely 
satisfactory, since we knew little about the 
ways they were used. 

Questions about the list of recommenda- 
tions were part of the much larger subject of 
selection of children's books for translation 
from one country to another. What books 
move from one language to another? Why 
these rather than some others? It would be 
helpful, we felt, to ask such questions of the 
librarians and publishers in several European 
countries. From this grew the plan for my 
sabbatical months in Europe to talk with li- 
brarians and publishers there about the 
choice of children's books for translation and 
to see whether children's librarians played or 
might play a role in this selection. The sab- 
batical trip materialized in the fall of 1964,- 


e The introduction to this article notwithstand- 
ing, tts subject has been a lifetime interest. Miss 
Batchelder, executive secretary of the Children’s 
Services Division and the Young Adult Services 
Division, retires this spring after thirty years of 
service onthe ALA staff (see Memo to Members). 
In the photograph she is seen reading this paper 
at a CSD meeting in Detroit. 
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and for five months I visited eleven European 
countries. 

Some assumptions underlie my approach to 
the selection of children’s books for transla- 
tions. When children of one country come to 
know and love the books and stories of many 
countries, they have made an important be- 
ginning toward international understanding. 
To know the classic stories of a country 
creates a climate, an attitude for understand- 
ing the people for whom that literature is a 
heritage. When children know they are read- 
ing, in translation, the same stories which 
children in another country are reading, a 
sense of nearness grows and expands. Inter- 
change of children’s books between countries, 
through translation, influences communication 
between the peoples of those countries, and if 
the books chosen for traveling from language 
to language are worthy books, the resulting 
communication may be deeper, richer, more 
sympathetic, more enduring. I accept and be- 
lieve in these assumptions. 

Before going to Europe I sent to those I 
planned to see a cumulated list of American 
titles which the Children’s Services Division 
had recommended for translation. It included 
approximately 350 books published from 1930 
through 1962. I asked which, after being 
translated and published, had proved success- 
ful. I also asked which, after translation, had 
not been popular. The checked lists and the 
conversations I had with those who checked 
them are the basis for my comments. In some 
countries I stayed long enough to have several 
discussions with the same person. In others I 
had only a few interviews. In every country 
where I could stay, I had unparalleled oppor- 
tunities to talk with publishers and librarians. 
I visited publishers and a few libraries and 
went to some bookstores. 

Át the end of five months my questions 
were more numerous than at the beginning, 
and I wish I might retrace my steps for more 
talking. As I try to summarize and generalize 
on my very individual experiences, J am 
keenly aware that I am now only beginning to 
glimpse the complexities involved and to ap- 
preciate how much splendid work the publish- 
ers of many countries have done to take so 
many good children's books across language 
borders. The traffic 1s increasing, and there is 
much of good quality in it. 
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One special handicap which I had unfortu- ` 
nately is not mine alone. My lack of lan- 
guages other than my own was a serious limi- 
tation. Ít prevented my comparing original 
books and translations. It lessened my ability 
to understand fully. Most people with whom I 
talked spoke English, but even so, how much 
I could have learned had I had the facility 
with their languages which they had with 
mine! 

In talking about translations I shall refer to 
the goings and comings of books between our 
country and the European countries I visited, 
including American editions of English books 
and English editions of our books. Some of 
the same factors influence choices of books 
moving between these and other English- 
speaking countries as between English and 
non-English or between two non-English- 
speaking countries. In addition I am unable 
to resist noting, occasionally, Near East and 
Asian translations under the Franklin Book 
Programs of some of the books we discussed 
in Europe. 


What books are chosen? 


To begin with, what are the children's 
books which are translated? Obviously there 
are the classics—authors like Cooper, Twain, 
Alcott, Dickens, Kipling, Defoe, Stevenson, 
Homer, Aesop, Grimm, Andersen, Lagerlof, 
Perrault, Dumas, and Verne, and books such 
as Don Quixote, Pinocchio, and Heidi. 

Then there are outstanding modern authors 
whose books have traveled far. Many have 
gone to more countries than I mention, but 
even from my incomplete information it is 
evident that good children's books in our lan- 
guage and in European languages have been 
translated extensively. 

Since 1965 was the year for the Laura In- 
galls Wilder award, it was interesting to see 
how far Mrs. Wilder’s books have gone. 
Greece, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Germany, and Austria all have Little House 
books. In Denmark all eight volumes are kept 
in print, with a total sale of all titles of 
139,000, a very large figure for a country the 
size of Denmark. Mrs. Wilder's books have 
been translated into languages of other conti- 
nents also, for example, Malay. Books by 
Eleanor Estes, the Moffats or Ginger Pye se- 
ries, appear in French, German, Dutch, and 
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Swedish. Elizabeth Enright’s books are much 
enjoyed in Denmark, Sweden, and Germany. 
Meindert DeJong, who won the Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen international prize three years 
ago, has several titles in translation, particu- 
larly in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Ger- 
many. 

A group of American authors of animal 
stories are widely translated in western Eu- 
rope—Kjelgaard, Burnford, Gipson, Rawl- 
ings, O’Hara and Adamson, and Farley. 
(Farley is very popular in Arabic and Malay 
as well as many European languages.) 

Among individual books, Charlotte’s Web is 
available in French and Danish. It is out of 
print in Dutch and Swedish but may come 
back in print in the latter. Floating Island is in 
Swedish and German (in Austria). Mr. Pop- 
per's Penguins is out of print in Danish, Ger- 
man, and Swedish but available in Greek and 
Dutch. Rabbit Hill is in French, German, and 
Japanese. Courage of Sarah Noble is in Swed- 
ish, German, Urdu, and Bengali. Mary Jane is 
in Swedish. Caddie Woodlawn is in Danish, 
Swedish, French, and German. Miss Pickerel 
Goes to Mars is in Dutch and German. 


Tove Jansson's Trollvinter, from Gebers, Helsinki. Fin- 
land, is published in America as Moominland Mid- 
winter by Henry Z. Walck, Inc. 


. . And Now Miguel appeared in German, 
Greek, Bengali, Burmese, Japanese, Korean, 
and Marathi with the help of the USIA 
translation program. It has also been pub- 
lished in Dutch, Swedish, and German (in 
Austria). This book, however, must be intro- 
duced to children, I was told. 

The Witch of Blackbird Pond is poblete 
in Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, German, and 
Dutch. Island of the Blue Dolphins is in Dutch 
and German, and an English edition came out 
in the spring of 1965. English editions exist 
or have existed for all or nearly all of the au- 
thors and specific books noted. These are un- 
doubtedly translated and published in other 
languages than those I have listed, but these 
are ones I saw or heard about in my conver- 
sations with publishers and librarians. 

American nonfiction, especially in science, 
is very popular in translation. The pamphlets 
by Bertha M. Parker in the Basic Science 
Education series must be the most pcpular 
translated books! A number of her books 
have been published in both developed and 
developing countries. At least 26 titles are in 
Arabic, and some are published in Persian, 
Urdu, Bengali, Indonesian, Malay, and Ar- 
menian, as well as in most western European 
countries. Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around 
Us and the Walt Disney nature books have 
been used frequently. 

So far I have included only books which 
were included on the CSD list and which we 
use in school and public libraries here, but 
the books which are translated are not limited 
to them. Numerous mediocre and, from the 
librarian’s point of view, regrettable titles are 
translated. Apparently their success in eco- 
nomic terms is quite satisfactory. Long fiction 
series—books by Boylston, Montgomery, Far- 
ley, and Lambert, and those about Cherry 
Ames, the Bobbsey twins, the Hardy boys, 
and Tom Swift—appear in a number of coun- 
tries. Our libraries have included the first title 
or so of such series as those by Boylston, Far- 
ley, and Montgomery, but many more titles of 
these series may be in English or continental 
school libraries. English titles by Enid Blyton 
and Buckenridge, who does the Rex Mulligan 
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and the Jennings books, are in numerous lan- 
guages and, like the American fiction series, 
may be found in too many libraries. 

The American book most prevalent in every 
country seems to be Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I was 
astonished to see ten copies in a Swedish ele- 
mentary school library. I would guess that no 
American book is known by more young peo- 
ple in Europe. I found it both shocking and 
distressing to have an eminent European au- 
thority in children’s books say to me, “But 
that is your most outstanding American chil- 
dren’s book.” I shall have more to say about 
it later. 


Why are they chosen? 


These categories and specific titles illustrate 
what has been translated. What determined 
their choice for translation? I asked this 
question of United States as well as European 
publishers. Their answers were similar, with 
some difference in emphasis. Individual pub- 
lishers in one country often have had long- 
continued relations with a publisher in an- 
other country; as a result, each is well in- 
formed about and aware of the books of the 
other. The translations they publish reflect this. 
A generation ago this kind of one-publisher- 
to-one-publisher relationship must have been 
the major influence on selection of children’s 
books to be translated. More recently relation- 
ships between publishers have been extended 
by many kinds of better communication. Sales 
trips by publishers from the United States to 
those in one or more European countries are 
common, and parallel sales trips to the United 
States from England and the Continent are 
taking place frequently. 

Agents are a second very important method 
of obtaining books for translation. Both in 
Europe and here they are the channel by 
which many books are selected. 

The annual European book fairs are for 
many European publishers a much used chan- 
nel for choosing children’s books for transla- 
tion. Increasingly American publishers are 
displaying their books, sending their repre- 
sentatives, and using these occasions for ob- 
taining rights. The fall book fair at Frank- 
furt, which includes children’s books, is the 
largest of these. At this fair, where publishers 
from many countries can meet, it has been 
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possible to work out some of the cooperative 
plans for simultaneous publication of a book 
in several languages. The printing can be 
done in the country, where the special needs 
of illustrations or other features can be han- 
dled best. 

A special spring children’s book fair is de- 
veloping at Bologna, Italy. The second of 
these was held in April 1965. I have learned 
of a few American publishers who attended, 
and there was a combined display of American 
publications. European publishers seem to 
consider this fair a promising development, 
but Americans may find two European book 
fairs a year too expensive and time-consum- 
ing for the results to be achieved. 

A factor in selection which was of far 
greater importance than J had realized before 
my conversations is the prize book. Many 
children's book prizes are given in European 
countries, and although we may have seen the 
International Youth Library catalog, Chil- 
dren's Prize Books, we librarians are relatively 
little acquainted with many of the prizes 
listed. We know of the Canadian Children's 
Book of the Year Award, the English Carne- 
gie and Kate Greenaway medals, the Swedish 
Nils Holgersson and Elsa Beskow plaques. 
These, like the Newbery, Caldecott, Aurianne, 
Child Study Association, William Allen White, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and Sequoyah Chil- 
dren’s Book awards, are given for published 
books. There are Spanish prizes for books and 
for illustrators, and Germany, Austria, and 
the Scandinavian countries have several state 
prizes for children’s books. Prix Jeunesse in 
France was established in the thirties by a 
publisher. It is given for a manuscript, as are 
other European prizes. The Prix Jeunesse jury 
is made up of librarians, teachers of children’s 
literature, and other professional people, and 
it includes publishers. The feeling is strong 
that the prizes have had an important influence 
in improving the quality of children’s books. 

The German Juvenile Book Prize is not lim- 
ited to books originating in Germany; in 
1963 it was given to the translation of Island 
of the Blue Dolphins. The Interscandinavian 
Prize is limited to books published in the four 
Scandinavian countries. 

The Hans Christian Andersen Medal, 
awarded by the International Board on Books 
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for Young People, and the Laura Ingalls 
Wilder Award, given by the ALA Children’s 
Services Division, each go to an author for 
the substantial and lasting value of the total 
body of his work. As a result, the works of 
these award winners have been translated 
quite extensively. 

The preceding prizes have been established 
after much thought and study, and after pro- 
cedures for selection were carefully worked 
out. Both the recipients and the prizes are 
worthy, usually, of the prominence given 
them by the attendant publicity. But even if 
they were not worthy, the recipients would 
receive attention because of the prizes. 

We would question the basis for selection 
of books for some of the prizes in Europe— 
and here, for that matter. One in France, 
Enfants du Monde, leaves the choice of manu- 
script to be honored to children. One in Italy 
is named for a seaport town, and it would ap- 
pear its chief purpose is publicity for the 
town. The Bologna Book Fair gives prizes, 
but only publishers who take a booth are eligi- 
ble. And then in Europe, as in the United 
States, publishers sometimes publicize their 


This is the cover of the Swedish edition, published in 
Stockholm by Albert Bonniers Forlag, of the Danish book, 
David, by Anne Holm, discussed in the text. 


efforts and interests in certain fields by offer- 
ing a prize for the best manuscript in the cat- 
egory—and such “prize” books gain a certain 
prominence. 

In Denmark I learned of a book published 
there which had received the Interscandinavi- 
an Prize: David, by Anne Holm. One eve- 
ning in Stockholm, I listened to a vigorous 
discussion of the same book, which had 
been published recently in Sweden. Conversa- 
tion for the entire evening could not keep 
away from this book. The Swedish publisher 
and a children’s librarian thought it a strong 
and convincing book, an important book for 
children to read. Another publisher present 
and a very perceptive children’s book critic 
on a Stockholm newspaper felt that although - 
the author had done a most unusual book and 
created an almost convincing character, she 
had not entirely succeeded in the difficult task 
she had set for herself. The discussion was 
tantalizing, and my desire to read the book 
increased as the evening went on. 

My interest was so stirred that I sent the 
book, in Swedish, to a United States chil- 
dren’s librarian whose native language is 
Norwegian. She read and was deeply moved 
by it and wrote that she hoped it would be 
published in the States. 

When I reached London, I had lunch with 
the editor of children’s books at Methuen. For 
some time she had been Walter de la Mare’s 
secretary, and our talk was chiefly of him and 
his books. Then for some reason I began to 
illustrate a point by telling about David. She 
recognized it and said she was publishing it. 
So eventually I was going to be able to read 
it. Not long after I returned from Europe, the 
American edition, from Harcourt, Brace and 
World, appeared on my desk as North to Free- 
dom. I agree that it is a compelling and a mov- 
ing story which has much to say to younger 
or older readers. Although I do not find it en- 
tirely convincing, I am very glad that it was 
published here. Whether the Interscandinavian 
Prize was a factor in the book's appearing so 
promptly, I do not know, but I suspect it had 
a definite influence. 
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The International Youth Library in Munich 
is an element in selection of books for trans- 
lation that is related both to the book fairs 
and the prize books, and its facilities make it 
possible for many to aid their own selection 
activities by their use. It has 80,000 children’s 
books from countries throughout the world, 
efficiently organized for examination and use. 
Several European publishers told me that they 
stop there on their way to the Frankfurt Book 
Fair to examine and compare books they wish 
to consider when they meet the publishers at 
the fair. Publishers who visit the library come 
not only from Europe, but also from Asian 
and African nations and from North and 
South America. 

In a recent letter, a publisher commented 
on a busy trip to the library. She said, "There 
is so much to study, so much to read and so 
many people to meet. It took me at least one 
week to find out the best ways to use the 
library, but I am very glad to say that from a 
publisher's point of view the library is very 
useful." She added, “Unfortunately the Amer- 
ican publishers seem to be rather doubtful 
and therefore a lot of American books are 


missing. It did not matter for me, but on the 


whole it is a pity." 

This library has had funds in the last year 
or two to add outstanding books from the 
United States and other countries not pre- 
viously in its collection. This is a help, and as 
more United States publishers recognize the 
value to them of having their books in this 
European showcase collection, the representa- 
tion of American books will improve. 

The International Youth Library continues 
an elaborate exhibit program. It now has a 
large international exhibit of picture books 
traveling in Europe on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. The exhibit of Children's Prize 
Books is currently being brought up to date, 
and a new catalog is in preparation. This very 
large exhibit toured Canada a few years ago 
and was for six months in the ALA Children's 
World at the Seattle World's Fair. Before 
long, the up-to-date collection of prize books 
will again tour Europe. 

There are a few international libraries of 
children's books in other European cities. 
Rome has a small one which I was told Ital- 
ian publishers are finding useful. In Vienna 
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one was set up in 1965 with support from the 
Austrian government. It hopes to build a col- 
lection of the most outstanding children’s 
books from many countries and promises to 
develop a useful research center for that 
country. 

In the planning stage is a Swedish institute 
on children’s books which expects to have 
available for examination all children’s books 
published in Sweden. This will be supplement- 
ed by an international collection on children’s 
literature in all languages, similar in scope to 
the IYL collection of books about children's 
books and literature. 

In the United States, the Library of Con- 
gress Children’s Book Section, as it is able to 
expand its holdings of children’s books of 
other countries, will improve the opportuni- 
ties to study foreign children’s literature in 
order to make decisions concerning transla- 
tion. This section is also building an impor- 
tant international collection on children’s lit- 
erature, a selected bibliography of which is 
being published. 

All these international collections of chil- 
dren’s books and the catalogs of the collections 
aid in locating and determining which books 
are to be translated. 

As I said earlier, the Children’s Services 
Division has prepared a list of books recom- 
mended for translation and supplements it 
each year. As a result of discussions in Eu- 
rope, those lists will continue and, we -hope, 
will be much improved. They have apparently 
been useful in bringing to the attention of 
publishers certain books which had been 
missed through other channels. 

Norway distributed such a list in 1963. In 
1961 the International Federation of Library 
Associations Subcommittee on Library Work 
with Children published (through Bibliotekst- 
janst in Sweden) very selected lists of books 
recommended for translation by the librarians 
of sixteen countries. Hopefully, new lists from 
this IFLA group will be published periodical- 
ly. 

In addition to publisher contacts and cata- 
logs, agents, book prizes, examination of 
books at the International Youth Library and 
other international libraries, and the lists pre- 
pared ‘by libraries, other factors affect book 
choices for translation. Books in public do- 
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main are more available. Or a publisher is 
interested in books of a special category (for 
example, science or Red Indians). Or chance 
may bring a book to a publisher’s attention. 


Obtaining good translations 


Obtaining a satisfactory translation may be 
even more difficult than determining which 
books to translate. In Translation of Chil. 
dren's Books, published by the IFLA Library 
Work with Children Subcommittee in 1961, 
M. M. Burns, then editor of children's books 
at the University of London Press, quotes 
three rules for good translation stated by 
Lord Woodhouselee in 1790 in his Essay on 
the Principles of Translation. These are: 


l. That the translation should give a complete 
transcript of the ideas of the original work. 

2. That the style and manner of writing 
should be of the same character with that of the 
original. 

9. That the translation should have all the 
ease of original composition. 


Miss Burns then quotes the Times Literary 
Supplement: 


The translator has more creative responsibility 
for the finished children's book than is probably 
realized by many people. Unlike adult books, 
children's books must be thoughtfully tailored to 
their new country. Even so, unless the translator 
is first rate an editor will have more work than 
with an English manuscript. 


In her talk Miss Burns cited, as examples 
of excellent translations into English, Big 
Tiger and Christian, by Mühlenweg, and Red 
Moon and High Summer, by Kaufmann, from 
Germany; Don Tiburcio's Secret, by Loisy, 
from France; and Avalanche, by Rutgers van 
der Loeff, from Holland. 

Tailoring children's books to their new 
country takes various forms. When a book 
comes through an English translation to an 
American edition, additional adjustments are 
made to make it conform to our national taste 
and style. I question whether all such changes 


This illustration by Shirley Hughes is from the English 
edition of Roller Skates, Ruth Sawyer's 1937 Newberry 
Medal book, published by Bodley Head, London, in 1964. 
It is an example of the difference between American and 
English illustrations of the same story. 


are necessary to accommodate English editions 
to America or, for that matter, American edi- 
tions to England. Perhaps we are being overly 
self-conscious in removing distinctive national 
language that helps create the real atmosphere 
of the book. 

I had read Avalanche when it was published 
in this country and have long had the impres- 
sion that it must have been an awkward 
translation. In England I read the University 
of London edition and found myself agreeing 
with Miss Burns that it read splendidly. When 
I asked if a new translation was made for the 
American edition, the English publisher said 
that the English translation had been used. I 
was puzzled about my impression of an awk- 
ward translation until I compared the books. 
I found that the American edition is cut and 
changed at many points, characters are re- 
moved, incidents are taken out. That the 
changes were "thoughtful tailoring to their 
new country" is not evident to me. Perhaps 
the cutting and changes were for economic 
reasons. The illustrations for the two editions 
were different, and my preference was for the 
English, but this also may have been related 
to costs. Whatever the reasons, I wish Ameri- 
can children could enjoy this book in the 
English edition. 

Henry Winterfeld's Detectzves in Togas (in 
the United States) was changed in the English 
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edition to Detectives and Togas, because boys 
would not be permitted to wear togas until 
adulthood. The American translation of this 
was too American for the English publisher, 
and a new translation was made. 

Because I met James Kriiss in Germany, | 
was especially eager to read his book My 
Great-Grandfather and I, I thoroughly en- 
joyed the English edition, and I looked for- 
ward to reading and comparing the American 
edition. The rhymes which the boy and his 
great-grandfather make to specifications are 
certainly a challenge to a translator. In fact, 
I should think it must have taken courage to 
tackle the translation of such a book at all. I 
wish I could read the book in German to see 
which translation carries over most effectively. 
The American edition pleases me more than 
the English in its translation of the concocted 
rhymes, and I enjoyed some of the prose in the 
English edition better than in the American. 
But what is the relationship of each to the Ger- 
man? 

Matters of national taste are not limited to 
differences in words or style. I was surprised 
to learn that The Hobbit is not published in 
Holland for children. It is translated and pub- 
lished for adults and is very popular. And 
some subjects appeal in one country and not 
in another. Ámerican tall tales do not seem to 
be popular with children—or adults—in Eu- 
rope. Perhaps this is related to the problems 
encountered when a country seeks to share its 
humor with another country. One country 
may enjoy a specific type of humor unique to 
a country or an area, while in translation an- 
other country does not find the result amus- 
ing. Experimentation is necessary and wel- 
come, and perhaps librarians need to give 
more thought to studying humor in transla- 
tion and in interpretation of the response it 
would elicit outside the country of origin. 


Adaptations of some titles 


Adaptation is related to translation and 
would be a better term to use for many books 
which have been called translations. Uncle 
Tom's Cabin as it appears in children's and 
school libraries in every country is physically 
much shorter than the complete American 
story which Mrs. Stowe wrote. A Danish li- 
brarian and publisher's adviser pointed out 
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that often books in translation are better than 
the original. She feels that, in Danish, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is very well written and a good 
book. She cited Hector Malot’s Sans Famille 
as another book which is better in Danish 
than in its original language, and it stays in 
print there while it is out of print in France. I 
can understand that a translation may be bet- 
ter in style than the book from which it is 
made. However, I reread Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and by no stretch of the imagination can I see 
how its plot or plots could be made acceptable 
for a children’s book. I especially deplore its 
frequent availability for elementary school 
children in other countries. 

Į realize that the distaste which we may all 
have for the widespread use of this book in 
other countries cannot stop its being used, al- 
though we could hope it would. But I do wish 
we could convey to adults and young people 
not only that this is a story of “olden times,” 
as they told me, but that even in those terms 
it is melodramatic, poorly constructed, and 
sentimental. We wish readers to know it had 
historic significance in our country as an 
opinion builder, but that we are concerned 
that this book has, by its prevalence, had an 
unfortunate impact on the picture of Negroes 
in our country which Europeans gained in 
their childhood. Emotionally an impression is 
created that may not change when maturity 
and intelligence could rectify the impression 
and bring it to the present. 

There are other adaptions that are upset- 
ting. The Disney edition of Peter Pan, trans- 
lated in more than one country, is quite far 
removed from Barrie’s Peter and Wendy. 
Mary Poppins is coming out in seven Disney 
motion picture editions, according to Peter 
and Dorothy Bart in this spring’s children’s 
book issue of the New York Times Book Re- 
view. Translation will probably follow on 
apace to promote the motion picture. Is it 
gradually becoming Disney’s Peter Pan and 
Disney’s Mary Poppins? In the future how 
many English-speaking and other countries 
will have the privilege to know Peter Pan as 
conceived by James Barrie or Mary Poppins 
as uniquely endowed by P. L. Travers? 

Economics creates some of the problems of 
translations and also has motivated some in- 
teresting solutions. In Greece there seem to be 
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few translations of recent children’s books. 
There are some small Golden Books and a few 
others, but the overwhelming translated au- 
thor on the bookstore shelves is Jules Verne 
whose books must be public domain. I count- 
ed 31 titles in one store, and the next had 
some additional Verne titles and different edi- 
tions of some of the 31. 

The market for children's books in Greek is 
limited first of all by the size of the popula- 
tion that reads that language. In addition, 
libraries, either school or public, are not yet 
sufhciently developed to contribute in any 
substantial way to that market. The Mobile 
Library Service, developed with the help of 
two bookmobiles from Unesco, is spreading 
the idea of library service, and a small library 
school is in operation so that some increase in 
the demand for children's books will come. 

Denmark has a very small market for its 
children's books, and, consequently, there is 
small encouragement for its authors to write 
for children. As a result there is considerable 
dependence on translations, but Danish li- 
brarians are eager to expand the list of chil- 
dren's books from their own authors. By the 
Library Act of 1964, public library service is 
compulsory, so the need for books of a quality 
satisfactory for libraries is greater than the 
size of the couritry might indicate. 

Holland, too, has a limited market and uses 
a large number of books in translation, 
choosing good quality books from many 
countries. Its authors are doing very inter- 
esting children's books. Some of these in turn 
are being translated in England, Germany, 
and elsewhere. Dutch libraries make Ameri- 
cans feel at home in them as they do in those in 
the Scandinavian countries. 

One of the solutions to the problem of the 
economically unfeasible book is some kind of 
cooperative publishing. At the ALA Cleveland 
Conference, Margaret McElderry described 
the enormous complications involved in the 
joint printing of Chendru and the Tiger in 
seven languages and eight countries. Despite 
the complexities, other coprinting has been 
done, which has meant availability of beauti- 
ful illustrations in books which could thus be 
printed within reason. 

Currently the four Scandinavian countries 
are carrying on an interesting joint pub- 


lishing project. An anthology in eight vol- 
umes (three have appeared) is being prepared 
with the help of editors from Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway, and Sweden. It includes a 
number of picture books and illustrated sto- 
ries. The illustrations are the same in color 
and style as the original, although the number 
may be somewhat fewer and the size reduced. 
The illustrations are as varied as those in 
Play with Me, Peter Rabbit, and Slovenly 
Peter. The books are published in all four 
languages by Bonniers, Sweden’s largest pub- 
lisher, in cooperation with three publishing 
houses in the other countries. 


Some suggestions 


As I said in the beginning, I know what a 
small start I have made in understanding the 
traveling of children's books by translation. I 
am even more impressed now with the impor- 
tance of selecting books of good quality for 
translation and of the responsibility for integ- 
rity in translation. Librarians should, I think, 
seek more firsthand information about the re- 
lationship between translated books and the 
originals. 

I should like to make two suggestions. The 
first is that all libraries collect at least a few 
children’s books in as many translations as 
can be found. It is valuable to see American 
children’s books in other languages. Where 
there are staff members who can read them, 
the completeness, quality, and integrity of the 
books can be judged. Librarians ought to 
learn how American books are translated and 
adapted in other countries. Where the lan- 
guage is not known, much can be observed 
from the similarities and differences in physi- 
cal tone and appearance from the originals. 
Children find it intriguing and stimulating to 
compare originals and translations. 

A few libraries already have such collec- 
tions. Perhaps the number can be greatly in- 
creased. Many children’s books in multiple 
language editions are accessible through the 
Library of Congress Children’s Book Section 
and in large public libraries with extensive 
foreign children’s book collections. At the 
University of Minnesota Library, the Kerlan 
collection of Newbery and Caldecott Award 
books hopes to add those books in whatever 
foreign editions they can obtain. The Detroit 
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Public Library’s Laura Ingalls Wilder collec- 
tion might be most interestingly extended if it 
could include the Little House books in all the 
languages in which they appear. 

Such collections should not be limited to 
books originating in the United States. Our 
children should see Nils in Swedish, Heidi in 
German, Pinocchio in Italian, Babar in 
French, Andersen in Danish, Grimm in Ger- 
man. Recent books should also be included, 
for example, My Great-Grandfather and I in 
German. It is not easy to locate and obtain 
them. Foreign editions go out of print quickly 


and are seldom reprinted. But it is a reward- 
ing search. Librarian-travellers should always 
have a few books for which they are hunting. 
This adds to the fun and adventure of travel. 
The second suggestion is that both Ameri- 
can and foreign librarians make annual or 
periodic annotated lists of their own children’s 
books which they would recommend for trans- 
lation, that such lists be exchanged through 
library contacts in each country and through 
IFLA and Unesco, and that these lists be 


made available to any who are interested. 
eee 


New ALA Staff Members 


Here is biographical information on some of the 
people who have joined the ALA staff during the 
past year. 


The Booklist has announced three new appoint- 
ments during the past year. Mrs. Rura P. BULL, 
formerly librarian at the Fort Garrison Elemen- 
tary School in Baltimore County, Maryland, is 
the new children’s book reviewer. A graduate 
of the Western Reserve University library school, 
Mrs. Bull has served as librarian in other Mary- 
land schools and as branch librarian for the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

Helen McGregor, adult book reviewer, has ac- 
cepted a British Internship for Overseas Li- 
brarians and will serve for a year as a reference 
librarian in the City Library of Leeds, Yorkshire. 
During her absence, Mary Dorramp will serve 
as interim adult book reviewer. Miss Dollard is 
recently retired from the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, where she was librarian of the Popular 
Library. Miss Dollard has also worked for the 
Burrows Book Store, Cleveland, and the Syracuse 
Public Library. 

Mrs. SALLY C. Estes, newly appointed young 
adult book reviewer, comes to ALA from the 
Dallas Public Library, where she was a branch 
young adult librarian and also served in a variety 
of promotional capacities. 


Mrs. Lourse Haze.ton has been appointed di- 
rector of the project to revise Public Library 
Service. Formerly on the staff of the Rochester, 
New York, Public Library, she is the editor of 
North Country Libraries, the joint publication of 
the Vermont Free Public Library Service, the 
New Hampshire State Library, and the Maine 
State Library which received the 1962 H. W. Wil- 
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son Company Library Periodical Award. 


LAURA DELL JusTIN is the assistant executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, a position which functions as liaison 
between the National Education Association 
headquarters and AASL. Miss Justin was li- 
brarian at the W. B. Ray High School, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, prior to her July 1 appointment. 
She is a past president of the Classroom Teach- 
ers of Corpus Christi and past chairman of the 
Texas Association of School Librarians and has 
been active in both ALA and NEA. 


With the establishment of the ALA Office for 
Research and Development, Mns. Juprra F. KRUG 
has been appointed research analyst. A graduate 
of the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, Mrs. Krug has served in the libraries of 
the Northwestern University Dental School and 
the University College, University of Chicago, 
and in the Science Department of the John 
Crerar Library. She also worked on a special 
project for the University of Chicago involving 
the selection of 8000 books for a general reading 
collection. Her thesis compared the Uniterm, 
Descriptor, and Role-Indicator methods of en- 
coding literature for information retrieval. 


MICHAEL MADDEN, formerly librarian at Ridge- 
wood High School, Norridge, Illinois, has joined 
ALA as professional assistant to the executive 
secretary of the Children's Services Division and 
Young Adult Services Division. Mr. Madden has 
his MA in English from Loyola University and 
will shortly receive his MA from the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School. He has also 
taught English on the high school level. eco 
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Recent 
Books 


Publishing Dept. 


American 
Library 


Association 


Chicago 6061 | 


National Inventory of Library Needs 


Current library rescurces on a national basis in the areas ot 
staff, operating expenditures, and book collections are mea- 
sured against existing ALA ininimum standards in this report. 
Based on a survey of public, school, college, university, and 
correctional institution libraries by the U.S, Office of Educa- 
tion Library Services Branch and ALA, this report details 
the gap between existing library service and minimum 
standards. Methodology and results of the survey are clearly 
explained. Charts, graphs, and tables are used extensively 
to present facts and statistics such as population trends, 
costs of library materials, and individual state statistics by 
types of library. This inventory, basic information for every 
library, reveals that more than $3 billions are required to 
bring libraries up to minimum standards with increases of 
$1.2 billions in annual operating expenditures to maintain 
that level of service. Plastic spiral binding $2.00 


United States Government Publications 
A Partial List of Non-GPO Imprints 


Lists nearly 1,700 publications produced by departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government through facilities other 
than the Government Printing Office. Titles are arranged 
alphabetically by specific issuing offices within four main 
sections: Legislative Branch; Executive Branch; Independent 
Agencies; and Selected Boards, Commissions, and Com- 
mittees. Indexed by issuing office. Originally compiled and 
distributed gratis under a Council on Library Resources grant. 


Jennings Wood, editor $2.00 


Administration of the Small Public Library 


Realistic and praciical in its approach, this handbook pro- 
vides guidelines and suggests principles to assist the librarian 
in making wise policy decisions and in solving everyday 
problems. Bibliographies and index. 

Dorothy Sinclair $5.00 


Freedom of Inquiry 


Presents the seven major papers, panel discussion, and rec- 
ommendations of the January 1965 Conference on Intellec- 
tual Freedom held in Washington, D.C. $1.50 


Library Environment 

Reports the proceedings of the 1964 Library Equipment In- 
stitute concerned with five major aspects of library interiors: 
informal furnishings, lighting, audio facilities, flooring, and 
transport of people and books. 

Frazer G. Poole, editor ` $2.00 


Rare Book Collections 


Ten essays by experts on the nature, handling, and use of 
the rare book collection. Details the need and special prob- 
lems which such collections, large or small, present. 


ACRL Monograph 27. H. Richard. Archer, editor $3.00 
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The present information “explosion” and the vastly 
increased use of libraries by students have placed 
new, severe pressures on librarians and educators. 
New areas of knowledge open up almost daily. 
Researchers and students crowd to reference desks 
across the nation. Demands for accurate, up-to-date 
information become increasingly pressing. Which ref- 
erence works are most vital to the library and school 
is a question that calls for an immediate answer. 
Recently, 1,078 reference librarians were asked 
to list the sources they considered “most vital'—that 
is, those “in constant and heavy use.” This survey,* 
conducted by Prof. Wallace J. Bonk, Chairman of 
the University of Michigan’s Library Science depart- 


*''Use of Basic Reference Sources in Libraries?” Conducted 
by Wallace J. Bonk. Ann Arbor Publishers. 1964, 
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ment, was supported by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

In every type of library surveyed—in public, school 
and junior college libraries; in libraries serving 
institutions granting the PhD degree, the Master's 
degree and the Bachelor's degree-AMERICANA 
placed first. It is hard to imagine a clearer, more 
objective expression of preference. 

Why is AMERICANA so preferred? It is accurate but 
so are others. It is up-to-date, useful, convenient and 
set in readable type, but so are others. Perhaps it is 
because AMERICANA is more vital in another sense of 
that word: more alive, more inviting, more accessible. 

. .. more alive: Jt stays alive to what is happening 
now. There is continuous revision, never routine re- 
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vision. It not only keeps up with new events—auto- 
mation, the anti-poverty program, the revolution in 
education—but it also explores in depth new forces 
and new ideas. 

.».more inviting: Jt invites use. The language is 
clear, direct, to-the-point-understandable to upper 
elementary and junior high school students. AMER- 
ICANA's illustrations, 19,000 of them, are selected to 
add to the reader's understanding, not merely to 
decorate. 

...Imore accessible: The worlds of information 
contained in AMERICANA are within easy reach of 
` all but the very youngest. AMERICANA finds unique 
ways to meet the needs of today's readers: it pro- 
vides a comprehensive, easy-to-use index in one 


volume; each article has its own heading and there 
is a separate table of contents at the beginning of 
every major article; it features digests of important 
literary works; stories of the centuries, from the first 
to the twentieth; glossaries of terms in mcre than 
thirty fields, including nuclear physics, banks and 
finance, and the graphic arts. 

In the classroom... in the reference library...in 
the quiet intensity of a study corner...vitai is the 
word for AMERICANA. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Educational Division « 575 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022 
A Publication of A Grolier f 


INCORPORATED 


The Copying Grab-bag 


Observations on the 


by Charles F. Gosnell 


Copyright is like the common cold. Every- 
body is more or less subject to the cold. Ev- 
erybody knows what it is, but nobody can 
really define it accurately. Everybody knows a 
hundred cures for it, but nobody has ever 
developed a real and generally practical one. 

Copyright is omnipresent, impinging on 
our eyes and ears throughout all our wakeful 
hours. Its nature and effects are as varied as 
the media subject to it—books, newspapers, 
pictures, plays, poems, songs, sheet music, 
sound recordings, motion pictures, and Mickey 
Mouse dolls. 

For many it may be a source of substantial 
income; for a few, a short-lived gold mine. 
For most of us it may be a source of frustra- 
tion and little or no income. For everyone 
who is actively involved in it, it is a source of 
complexity, contradictions, and controversy. 

Like the common cold, copyright has been 
the object of much tinkering but little in the 
way of substantial results. There has been no 
major revision of the American copyright law 
since 1909. Now such a revision has been 
drafted and is being widely discussed. As is to 
be expected, all parties are looking out for 
themselves in what is usually called enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

As a librarian, I am concerned at any at- 
tempt by authors and publishers to hamper 
libraries in their services to readers. The 
greatest dangers which I see are attempts to 
restrict readers in coming to libraries and get- 


e These reflections by the chairman of the ALA 
Committee on Copyright Issues incorporate the 
substance of some of his testimony before con- 
gressional committees which are working on the 
legislation. Mr. Gosnell is director of the New 
York University Libraries. 
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New Copyright Legislation 


ting quarter-in-the-slot photocopies a page at 
a time instead of copying longhand. Among 


- other threats has been one of what amounts to 


a proposed tax on library book purchases to 
be used to support museums and the perform- 
ing arts, with the ultimate result of benefiting 
music publishers by reducing competition 
from uncopyrighted music used by radio and 
TV broadcasters.! 

One member of a self-appointed committee 
of copyright lawyers has boasted that they 
have developed restrictions on every means of 
transmission of thought except smell, taste, 
and extrasensory perception. The basic trou- 
ble with this committee, from my point of 
view, is that it is made up of men who are de- 
voted to helping their clients look for more 
money or special privilege in copyright. No- 
body is giving much thought to the consumer. 
Nobody is thinking in terms of librarians who 
seek only to serve and who do not see any ad- 
ditional sources of income for themselves in 
any exploitation of copyright or in the use of 
copyrighted material. 


History of copyright 

Copying was once considered a virtuous 
activity. St. Benedict endorsed it in his Rule. 
To this practice we owe the survival through 
the Dark Ages of many literary masterpieces 
of classical antiquity. The Bible itself has 
come down to us only through infinitely re- 
peated copying. 

The great Gutenberg never heard of copy- 


1 Eighty-seventh Congress, second session, H.R. 
9906. A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
national arts agency, by Representative Harris B. 
McDowell, Jr. (D., Del). See also remarks by Mr. 
McDowell in Congressional Record (House, 1962), 
p. 17227-29. 
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right. His development of printing was re- 
garded primarily as an advance in the art of 
copying. His type was cut and cast to look 
like manuscript. The spread of the art of 
printing was duly opposed by the scribes, 
professional copyists, and amanuenses of the 
day. 

As the history of law goes, copyright is a 
relatively new subject. It was not even 
thought of until long after the invention of 
printing over 500 years ago. 

The roots of our present copyright law are 
found in England in the 1500’s and 1600s 
when Crown and Church combined with the 
Stationers Company to maintain a tight mo- 
nopoly of printing and bookselling for the 
purposes of censorship as well as of profit. 
The first specific English statute on copyright 
was enacted in 1710. 

Our U.S. Constitution provides the following 
(Article I, Section 8) relating to the powers 
of Congress: “To promote the Progress of 
Science and Useful Arts, by securing for lim- 
ited Times to Authors and Inventors the ex- 
clusive Right to their respective Writings and 
their Discoveries.” 

Statute law and court decisions thus pro- 
vide that the essential effect of copyright is to 
give the author or his agent the exclusive 
right to multiplication of copies for sale. Its 
basic purpose is to provide authors compensa- 
tion for contributing to the common good by 
publishing their works. This compensation is 
something over and above the actual cost of 
manufacturing and distributing a book, but it 
is obtained only once, and no direct benefit 
accrues to an author (or publisher) from the 
resale of secondhand copies, for example. 
Copyright is not primarily for the benefit of the 
author but primarily for the benefit of the 
public. 

There are, however, authors who do not be- 
lieve this dictum or who do not like to accept 
it. Quite recently, in a conference between 
groups of authors, educators, and librarians, 
a prominent author asserted that his group 
believed that an author's work was his abso- 
lute property, and that nobody but authors 
had any right to discuss the matter of copy- 
right. He declared that any limitation of du- 
ration of copyright was per se an abridge- 
ment of the author's right. He impatiently 
brushed aside the reminder that absolute own- 


ership of a piece of land does not give the 
owner the right to do as he pleases with it. 
Nor is any other property right not subject to 
overriding considerations of public interest. 
À careful distinction must also be observed 
between the words as written and the ideas or 
thoughts expressed. In writing the copyright 
clause in the Constitution, our Founding Fa- 
thers recognized that while a string of words . 
may be tangible and possible to protect, the 
idea or thought is intangible and cannot be 
exclusive property. For the good of all, ideas, 
thoughts, and knowledge must be freely avail- 
able and uncontrolled by any monopoly. 


What actually is copyrighted? 


The determination of what material may be 
actually subject to copyright is a very com- 
plex matter. The notice customarily printed 
on the verso of a title page 1s only the first 
step. Unlike the Patent Office, the Copyright 
Office does not rule on the validity of copy- 
rights. Anybody can print a notice or claim 
on almost anything. Except for prosecuting 
infringements or for certain other technical 
reasons, it is not even necessary to deposit a 
copy or file a form with the Copyright Office. 

Casual browsing in new-book shelves, par- 
ticularly among the paperbacks and reprints, 
will quickly turn up centuries-old classics in 
modern format with brand-new copyright 
claims. 

A typical example is the well-known 
“Fanny Hill.” Although the story first ap- 
peared in print in 1749, a recent edition bears 
the copyright date of 1963. It has been said 
that the copyright date may cover the intro- 





“We have no final answers to the 
photocopying problem, and we need 
the benefit of your further explora- 
tion. Many of those who should be 
deeply concerned have not yet made 
their voices heard. Those who remain 
on the sidelines run the risk of find- 
ing that their needs have not been 
given full consideration." —Register 
of Copyrights Abraham L. Kamin- 
stein, in Reprography and Copyright 


Law. 
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ductory material, but this introduction is al- 
most wholly taken from contemporary reviews 
and comment of over two centuries ago. The 
classics of Malthus, Adam Smith, Isaac New- 
ton, and a host of others can likewise be 
found covered with this presumptive mantle 
of protection, although it is obvious that copy- 
right on these works long ago expired. 

Some publishers have resorted to extended 
definitions of what they conceive copyright 
restrictions to be or what they would like us 
to think them to be. For example: 


All rights reserved. No part of this book may 
be reproduced or utilized in any form or by 
any means, electronic or mechanical, including 
photocopying, recording or by any information 
storage or retrieval system, without permission 
in writing from the Publisher. 


This claim suggests the following ques- 
tions: Why buy a book if you can’t utilize it? 
What is-the use if you are not allowed to read 
it and commit what you read to that most 
magnificent of all means of storing arid re- 
trieving information, the human brain? 

Another notice apparently is intended to 
prevent libraries from putting a permanent 
binding on a paperback book: 


For copyright reasons this book may not be 
issued to the public on loan or otherwise except 
in its original soft cover. 


This is indeed a weird extension of copy- 
right—to prevent binding a book. Maybe the 
publisher thinks he has a patent on the book, 
bound or unbound. A patent gives its owner 
an exclusive right to a product or a process. 
He may use it himself; he may license others 
to use it, free or at a price; or he may pre- 
vent its use by anyone. Thus a patent controls 
the substance of a new development. A copy- 
right is entirely different in this respect. It re- 
quires that the material be published—made 
available to the public generally. 


Photocopying 


Schools and libraries are the principal con- 
sumers of books, and book appropriations 
have certainly been growing rapidly from fed- 
eral, state, and local sources. We are increas- 
ing our purchases as fast as we can, and we 
have no intention of stopping. We could not 
exist without books and periodicals. 

Sponsored by the National Science Founda- 
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tion, the management firm of George Fry and 
Associates in 1963 made a “Survey of Copy- 
righted Material Reproduction Practices in 
Scientific and Technical Fields.” This survey 
is described by John C. Koepke, senior staff 
consultant in the Fry organization, and by 
Curtis G. Benjamin, chairman of the manage- 
ment board of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Mr. Benjamin finds that the report “has al- 
lowed book authors and publishers to breath 
more easily.” | 

‘Mr. Koepke reports the following “basic 
conclusion” :? 


At the present time no significant damage oc- 
curs:to the copyright holders in the scientific 
and technical fields, although reproduction of 
this material is widespread and growing rapidly. 


He further notes: 


Authors of scientific and technical journal arti- 
cles are notably unconcerned with the problem. 
In fact, the majority of them actually consider 
the copying of their material to be an advan- 
tage to them. By far the greatest percentage of 
authors are not paid for their contributions to 
scientific and technical journals and, therefore, 
suffer no economic damage. In the final analysis, 
authors are concerned only from the standpoint 
of misuse or plagiarism. 

Publishers of scientific and technical books 
are generally not concerned at present by the 
inroads of facsimile duplication practices, be- 
cause 1) the cost of copying an entire “inprint” 
book is excessive, and 2) they realize that re- 
searchers rely primarily on journal material in 
their work. 

The numerical majority of scientific journal 
publishers are unconcerned about potential eco- 
nomic damage resulting from facsimile copying 
practices. This group takes the position that 
either the copying of copyrighted material is 
not widespread, or that if it is, it does not con- 
stitute a significant threat to the existence of their 
publications. 

The typical scientific society that publishes one 
or more journals feels that 

—the society publishes a journal to disseminate 

scientific and technical information; 

—facsimile duplication of articles for dissemi- 

nation is not only permissible but welcome; 

—facsimile duplication can sometimes result in 

more, rather than fewer, subscriptions. 


? Library Journal, vol. 88 (August 1963), p. 2837- 
4]. 
* Special Libraries, vol. 54 (November 1963), p. 
953-56. 
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On the other hand, some of the largest com- 
mercial publishers and large scientific societies 
indicate concern regarding current copying 
practices with respect to their copyrighted jour- 
nals. These publishers indicate that they can 
suffer potential damage through 

—loss of circulation; 

—diminished sales of back issues, reprints, and 

preprints; 

—potential loss of advertising revenues. 

With the exception of a few specialized in- 
stances, there is no evidence to indicate that 
current copying practices result in a significant 
dilution of a publisher’s market for subscrip- 
tions. Several publishers and librarians indicate 
that duplication may actually stimulate sub- 
scriptions to a given journal over a period of 
time. 

Further evidence along this line is offered 
by Robert F. Clarke in a doctoral dissertation 
at Rutgers University.* He “found that the 
volume of photocopying in no way approach- 
es that of conventional publishing, nor do the 
data collected indicate that it is likely to do 
so.” He reported that “over 50 percent of the 
articles actually copied came from foreign 
journals.” The articles copied had a median 
length of 4.7 pages. “Replies indicated that 
photocopying of particular journals over a 
period of time can lead to subscribing to these 
journals. Libraries are not cancelling subscrip- 
tions and substituting photocopies.” 


Fair use 


The very purpose for which statutory copy- 
right is granted requires that the public be 
permitted to make any and all uses of the 


* Library Journal, vol. 88 (July 1963), p. 2625-59. 


Among recent publications relevant to Mr. Gos- 
nell's discussion of the new copyright legislation 
is Reprography and Copyright Law, edited by 
Lowell H. Hattery and George P. Bush, pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. The following note appears under the 
usual copyright notice: "George P. Bush will not 
enforce his copyright after January 1, 1970. Per- 
mission to copy the whole or part of this docu- 
ment is hereby granted to those who wish to use 
such copies in educational works, professional 
journals, as well as in an information-handling 
storage or retrieval system. Permission to others 
to copy is governed by ‘Fair Use." 


copyright material, except for the limited mo- 
nopoly granted to the author for a limited 
time to publish and sell. This leads us to the 
question of what is fair use and what is un- 
fair, or infringement. Fair use is not, as it has 
been termed by some, a form of infringement 
which is condoned. The use of copyrighted 
material in all ways which do not interfere 
with the limited monopoly granted to the au- 
thor is inherent in the copyright law and con- 
stitutes the justification for statutory copy- 
right. Historically and basically, copyright is 
simply the right to sell multiple copies and to 
profit thereby. 

The difference between infringement and 
fair use is a matter of purpose, degree, and 
the effect of the copying rather than the act 
of copying or publishing as such. The dif- 
ferentiation between fair use and infringe- 
ment is fundamentally a problem of balancing 
what the author must dedicate to society in 
return for his statutory copyright (which var- 
ies according to the nature of the works in- 
volved) against undue appropriation of what 
society has promised the author in terms of 
protection of his exclusive right to make mer- 
chandise of the product of his intellectual 
work." 

The meaning of “copy” in copyright is ac- 
tually related to multiplication of copies and 
publishing for sale, and the courts have fre- 
quently ruled that copyright does not restrict 
the scholar from the taking of notes for indi- 
vidual and private use. Of course, as a matter 
of practicality, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent such note-taking, even if it were illegal. 

The ultimate extension of this principle of 
fair use is found in the rights of reviewers 
and others to quote and republish in unlimit- 
ed multiple copies extracts from copyrighted 
works. | 

Abe A. Goldman, general counsel for the 
Copyright Office, aptly writes: 

Even more far-reaching in practical effect are 
the limits drawn around the exclusive rights of 
authors by the accretion of custom and pro- 
nouncements of the courts. À simple illustration 
is one so basic that we take it for granted and 
don't even think of it as a limitation on an 
author's rights—namely, that anyone is free to 
read or recite a work privately, or to copy it 


5*Ralph R. Shaw, Literary Property in the U.S. 
(Washington: Scarecrow Press, 1950). 
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down for his own private use. 

Another basic concept is that copyright does 
not give the author any exclusive right to the 
ideas embodied in his work. Anyone else is free 
to write about the same subject matter, or to 
express the same thought or convey the same in- 
formation in his own words, or to make practical 
use of the information imparted by the author’s 
work. Ideas, it is said, are as free as the wind; 
what copyright protects is.the author’s own ex- 
pression of the idea—in words or music or pic- 
tures of his own creation. Other persons may 
not copy the author’s expression, though they 
are free to express in their own way the same 
thought or concept. The dividing line here, as 
may be obvious, is not always sharply defined. 

This brings us to what I have heard charac- 
terized as the “safety valve” of copyright, namely, 
the doctrine of fair use. If the author's exclusive 
rights were absolute, if they restricted every use 
of his work, then copyright could indeed become 
a roadblock to the growth and spread of learn- 
ing and culture. To achieve the purposes stated 
in the Constitution, the works of authors must 
be made available for use by the public while, 
at the same time, the author enjoys such ex- 
clusive rights as will give him a just reward 
for his contribution to society. The underlying 
problem of the copyright law is to achieve both 
of these aims in some kind of fair balance. And 
one of the important elements in maintaining 
this balance is the doctrine of fair use.® 


In this age of rapidly advancing technol- 
ogy, however, we tend to lose our perspective, 
our sense of absolute black and white, and to 
find many grey areas. 

No publisher that I know of has ever ob- 
jected when a reader in a public or a college 
library sat down at a library table with pencil 
and paper and took notes or literally copied 
from a copyrighted book. Nobody objected if 
he borrowed or bought paper at the library 
desk, or filled a fountain pen from a penny 
ink machine, or bought a ballpoint pen from 
_a vending machine. So far, everybody agrees 
that the reader taking notes (or copying) is 
innocent or, at worst, not worth bothering 
about. No court in the land would convict 
him of infringement. 

Occasionally, readers carry little microfilm 
cameras with them. If a reader takes a picture 
instead of a longhand copy—has he done 

‘L. H. Hattery and G. P. Bush, ed., Reprography 


and Copyright Law (Washington: American Insti- 
tute of Biological Sciences, 1964), p. 12-13. 
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any more harm? I don't believe it! There also 
are machines made to photograph books. You 
lay the book face down on a glass plate, put a 
quarter in, press a button, and get a photo- 
copy. The photocopy is sometimes easier to use 
than the pen or pencil copy, but it is more ex- 
pensive in every aspect but your time. 

Now there are some who seriously consider 
this to be an infringement, or at least a poten- 
tial source of income to themselves. They 
can't put a speedometer on the ballpoint pen, 
but they can consider putting a counter on the 
photocopy machine and collecting another 
quarter or dime for themselves. And this has 
been seriously proposed.’ 

Let us assume that the average book or 
magazine nowadays costs a cent a page. À 
four-hundred-page book costs four dollars. 
This cent a page includes all the manufactur- 
ing, sales, and distribution costs as well as the 
author's royalty, which is only a fraction of a 
cent a page. 

Why should libraries be expected to collect 
a five-cent-a-page royalty just because this 
copy can be done by machine instead of long- 
hand? What would be the expense of report- 
ing back to each publisher and each author 
how many of his pages have been copied and 
sending the nickles along? Although it has 
been seriously proposed, one representative of 
a publishing group has said that it would take 
all the income for at least the first five years 
to figure out how to do it. 

Who can assume the burden of accurately 
determining what actually is subject to copy- 
right? Who is going to find the defunct pub- 
lishers or the heirs of dead authors to pass 
along the nickles? 

Does anybody seriously think that many 
sales are lost at 25 cents or more per page, or 
even at five cents per page if that becomes 
possible, when you can get the whole book for 
four dollars or less? Why should anybody get 
a five-cents-a-page royalty through a public 


'Committee to Investigate Problems Affecting 
Communications in Science and Education. Systems 
Committee, John Markus, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
chairman. Proposals for Economical and Practical 
System for Establishing and Operating a Copyright 
Clearing House (1963), 1947 p. Distributed by G. J. 
Sophar, secretary, Jonker Business Machines, Gai- 
thersburg, Maryland. 
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library and only a fraction of a cent from a 
commercial publisher? 

Simple arithmetic tells us that single 
copying can never be anywhere near as cheap 
as multiple publication. This still is an age of 
mass production. No library copying machine 
can ever compete with the original product. 

The problem is more complex when a book 
goes out of print and is unobtainable. Then 
somebody may be willing to pay for a photo- 
copy of the whole book. But if a publisher 
does not keep copies of his book available, 
how much right should he have to restrict 
others? Can he claim copyright if he won’t 
make copies for sale? I, for one, firmly be- 
lieve that the privilege of copyright should 
carry with it the responsibility to make copies 
readily available. This principle operates in 
the music field, where there is compulsory li- 
censing. 


Joint committee on fair use 


The problem of photocopying in libraries 
has long been the subject of study and discus- 
sion. The development of photostat service in 
large reference libraries in the 1920’s first 
aroused the concern of book publishers. An 
attempt to clarify the situation was made in 
the thirties with the concluding of a gentle- 
men’s agreement between the Joint Committee 
on Materials for Research and the National 
Association of Book Publishers, the trade as- 
sociation of book publishers which has since 
gone out of existence. 

Although the agreement was later made the 
basis of a Material Reproduction Code, pre- 
pared by the Association of Research Libraries 
and adopted in 1940 by the American Library 
Association, it did not really clear the air.? 

As the outgrowth of further discussion, the 
Joint Libraries Committee on Fair Use in 
Photocopying was constituted in 1957. An ex- 
tensive report was presented in the ALA Bul- 
letin for June 1961 (vol. 55, p. 571-73). A 
summary statement was distributed to the 
ALA Council as part of the ALA Copyright 
Issue Committee report in January 1964,° Its 
findings were as follows: 

1. The making of a single copy by a 


* ALA Bulletin, vol. 35 (February 9, 1941), v. 64. 
? Also. published in Special Libraries, vol. 55, 
no. 2 (February 1964), p. 104-06. 


library is a direct and natural extension of 
traditional library service. 

2. Such service, employing modern copying 
methods, has become essential. 

3. The present demand can be satisfied 
without inflicting measurable damage on pub- 
lishers and copyright owners. 

4. Improved copying processes will not 
materially affect the demand for single-copy 
library duplication for research purposes. 

Present membership of the committee in- 
cludes Rutherford D. Rogers, Stanford Uni- 
versity, chairman, representing the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries; Arthur Charpen- 
tier, Ássociation of the Bar of the City of 
New York, American Association of Law 
Libraries; Charles F. Gosnell, New York Uni- 
versity, ALA; Chester M. Lewis, New York 
Times, Special Libraries Association; Harry 
L. Kownatsky, Philadelphia, Music Library 
Association. (Mr. Charpentier, now president 
of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
has been replaced by Erwin C. Surrency, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. ) 


Current efforts fer revision 
of the copyright law 


Recognizing the need for clarifying many 
issues and for meeting modern needs, the 
Register of Copyrights in the Library of Con- 
gress has been patiently developing a pro- 
posed revision of the law. The history of these 
efforts has been well told.!'?^ In summary, it 
may be reported that the Register’s Office has 
issued an impressive scholarly and impartial 
series of studies on the present law and possi- 
ble revisions. The Register’s staff has conduct- 
ed a series of panel discussions based on the 
studies and on tentative drafts of various sec- 
tions of the proposed new law. They have 
provided a forum for the expression of vir- 
tually every shade of interest and concern in 
copyright legislation. The author of this 
paper, as chairman of the ALA Committee on 
Copyright Issues, attended these meetings, lis- 
tening carefully and speaking rarely. 


U.S. Library of Congress. Register of Copy- 
rights, Copyright Law Revision, Part 6. Supple- 
mentary Report of the Register of Copyrights on the 
General Revision of the U.S. Copyright Law, Eighty- 
ninth Congress, first session. House Committee Print, 
Committee on the Judiciary, May 1965. 
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On July 20, 1964, draft bills were intro- 
duced into the Congress for discussion pur- 
poses, H.R.11974 by Representative Emanuel 
Celler (D., N.Y.) and S.3008 by Senator John 
McClellan (D., Ark.). As a result of further 
discussion, revised versions were introduced 
on February 4, 1965—H.R.4347 by Mr. Cell- 
er, chairman of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, and $.1006 by Mr. McClellan, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents, Trade-marks, and Copyrights. Hearings 
have been held by the respective committees 
during spring and summer 1965, but no final 
action is expected before 1966. 

There are over a dozen major issues still 
being discussed in the hearings and subjects 
for possible amendments in the bills. Some 
are highly technical, such as those affecting 
relationships between authors and publishers. 
Those which appear to involve library inter- 
ests directly or indirectly are as follows: 


Jukeboxes. At present, the only royalty is 
that paid at the time of sale of the phono- 
graph recordings. The composers, musicians, 
and disc makers would like to get a fee every 
time a record is played in a jukebox. The 
makers and distributors of jukeboxes and the 
proprietors of places where jukeboxes are lo- 
cated claim they pay enough when they buy 
the record. This controversy is not without a 
trace of analogy for libraries. A representa- 
tive of an authors’ group has said that he be- 
lieves that public libraries ought to pay royal- 
ties every time they lend a book. Some au- 
thors and publishers seem to feel that 
libraries ought to pay a royalty on every pho- 
tocopy regardless of whether the material 
copied is copyrighted. 

Compulsory license rate for phonograph 
records. Under present law, once a musical 
composition has been recorded, anyone else 
may record the composition upon paying a 
royalty at the compulsory rate of two cents 
per record. The new bill would raise the rate 
to three cents or one cent per minute of play- 
ing time. 

Even if book publishers would settle for a 
rate of five cents, three cents, or even two 
cents for a whole book, it still would cost 
more in the majority of cases to reproduce a 
book than to buy it from the publisher. 
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Composers, music publishers, and the re- 
cording industry are fighting this one. Only 
the consumer, who will pay the bill, is not 
represented. 

Community antenna television. When near- 
by mountains cut off television reception for a 
community deep in a valley, somebody puts a 
big receiving tower on the mountaintop and 
sends the signals by wire or other means 
down to individual homes. On the theory that 
this constitutes a broadcasting station of a 
sort, there are those who seek to collect fur- 
ther royalties from community antenna enter- 
prises. This is a battle between those who ob- 
ject to what they call double taxation and 
those who simply see “gold in them thar 
hills” and seek to get it. The library concern 
is not immediate. But if we had to pay royalty 
on loans, we would certainly object to double 
royalty on interlibrary loans. 

The manufacturing clause. This is a battle 
between authors and publishers on the one 
side and printers on the other. The printers 
would maintain an element of protective tariff 
in the copyright law by limiting the right of 
an American author to get copyright on any 
of his works printed abroad. Authors com- 
plain that this is an unfair limitation on them 
and on the free interchange of scholarship. 
The publishers, particularly the university 
presses, have joined the authors in denounce- 
ing this restriction. 

Not for profit. The present law provides 
certain exemptions much desired by educators 
in the classroom and on educational broad- 
casting. This has been dropped in the new 
bills, but to some extent the matter is said to 
be covered under fair use. An Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of Educational Institutions and Orga- 
nizations on Copyright Law Revision has car- 
ried on a very able defense of educational in- 
terests. The issues in closed-circuit television 
and educational broadcasting are quite com- 
plex. Nobody is seriously proposing that 
school people duplicate textbooks ad 
infinitum. On the other hand, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that a teacher ought to be 
able to enlarge and project a page of a book 
onto a screen for the whole class to see or du- 
plicate a paragraph or two to be parsed or 


discussed on an examination. 


The position of the educational groups was 
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well stated by Dean Fred S. Siebert of Michi- 
gan State University, representing the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, in testimony be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 on August 18, 1965. The follow- 


ing sections are particularly pertinent: 


The American Council on Education is not op- 
posed to the principle of royalty payments to 
copyright proprietors. Education probably con- 
tributes more royalties to copyright proprietors 
of literary works than any other identifiable 
group. However, the Council believes that cer- 
tain limited uses of copyrighted materials in 
teaching and research are proper without the 
inconyenience of clearance for these limited uses. 

Unfortunately, in its present form, H.R. 4347 
has expanded the rights of the copyright pro- 
prietor beyond his rights in the present copy- 
right law so as to limit educational uses. In 
other words, the existing law is, in a number of 
aspects, more favorable to education than the 
proposed law. 

The American Council on Education recom- 
mends that the interests of teaching and re- 
search should be protected by the following 
changes in H.R. 4347: 


(1) A clarification of the statement on “fair 
use," section 107. 

(2) Some provision which would permit a 
limited amount of photocopying for in- 
structional and research purposes. 

(3) Àn expanded right of transmission by 
educational radio and television of pro- 
grams which are a part of the systematic 
instruction, including the right to make 
recordings of such programs. 

(4) The elimination or reduction of the mini- 
mum statutory damages for innocent in- 
fringers. 


Fair use. For the first time the term “fair 
use" js included in the proposed legislation, 
albeit in laconic fashion: 


107. Limitations on exclusive rights: Fair use 

Not withstanding the provision of Section 106, 
the fair use of a copyrighted work is not an 
infringement of copyright. 


Because librarians felt that if fair use were 
spelled out in detail the terms would be too 
restrictive, and because the publishers and au- 
thors felt the terms would be too broadly per- 
missive, and because everybody agrees that 
"fair" is a hard word to define, all attempts 
to write more were dropped. In the words of 


the Register's reports, fair use “eludes precise 
definition." The education group is pressing 
hard for a much fuller and broader definition 
here. 

Át present fair use is a judicial doctrine, 
not embodied in the statute. This new recog- 
nition constitutes a great advance, and we are 
fighting to retain the ground we have gained. 
Actually this section does not appear to give 
libraries and their patrons any greater privi- 
leges than they have long exercised and en- 
joyed, but it does add an element of formal 
recognition of existing practice. 

The real key to the situation is determining 
who has to prove what. It is basic in law that 
the defendant is considered innocent until 
proven guilty. Under this principle, in the 
case of an action by a complaining publisher 
or author against an accused infringer, the 
complainant would have to prove that the de- 
fendant was unfair. However, the committee 
of lawyers referred to at the beginning of this 
paper sought to have the burden of proof put 
upon the defendant to prove that he was fair 
or innocent. This proposal the Register did 
not accept, and the present judicial doctrine 
remains. 

Innocent or guilty or both? The complexi- 
ties of many aspects of the copyright law are 
so great that expert lawyers do not always 
agree. Some of these complexities are rend- 
ered even more difficult to the layman by the 
use of terms such as “innocent infringer.” 
This term applies to the person who is misled 
into infringing by lack of copyright notice. 
For anyone convicted of infringement there 
are two penalties, one for the profits he has 
made and one regardless of any profits, the 
so-called statutory damages. In cases where 
the infringer sustains the burden of proving 
that he was not aware and had no reason to 
believe that his acts constituted an infringe- 
ment of copyright, the court in its discretion 
may reduce the award of statutory damages 
from a maximum of $20,000 to not less than 
$100. The Register is currently recommending 
that the penalty be limited to any profits re- 
ceived from the infringement.” 

Duration of term of copyright. Under pres- 
ent legislation, copyright on published materi- 


? Ibid., p. 108. 
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al runs for 28 years and may be renewed for 
another 28, making a total of 56 years. A 
study by the Register’s office showed that 85 
per cent of copyrights were not renewed for 
the second term. The authors now seek, and 
the draft bill embodies, a term of life of the 
author plus fifty years. In the case of an au- 
thor writing in his twenties, this might 
amount to one hundred years or more in con- 
trast to the present 28 years (85 per cent) or 
596 years (renewal—15 per cent). This seems 
like a hefty increase. For little-known or for- 
gotten authors, it would pose a difficult prob- 
lem of determining when copyright expired. It 
would constitute one of the major reasons why 
any proposal for a copyright clearinghouse to 
collect royalties on photocopies would be so 
impracticable, unmanageable, unfair, and un- 
realistic. 

One of the amusing arguments brought 
forth to sustain the “life plus 50 years” over 
the present 56-year renewal total is that nowa- 
days people live longer. - 

There is a sweet glow on the horizon for 
those libraries with large manuscript collec- 
tions. Presently, the copyright on unpublished 
manuscript comes under the common law and 
lasts indefinitely. Under the new bill, such 
copyright would be defined by statute. It would 
run for the life of the author plus fifty years 
after his death. For anonymous works, pro- 
tection would last for one hundred years from 
the creation of the work. 

Present practice of libraries and scholars in 
publishing hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
has been an infringement. Of course, where 
possible they have secured permission from 
heirs. Where no heirs could be found, they 
have simply taken the chance that no heirs to 
copyright could come to prove their claims. 
" This new provision is welcome indeed. 

The computer and information retrieval, 
Authors and publishers are worried as they 
read glowing reports of the invention of little 
black boxes that can contain on the head of a 
pin, not only the Lord’s Prayer, but all the 
literature of civilization, or as they hear 
vague promises of newcomputers that can 
digest books and then retrieve any given fact 
in less time than it takes to think what you 
want to know. Is the book about to become 
obsolete? To this I would answer a resound- 
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ing “no.” Will the cost of the little black 
boxes ever be comparable with the cost of 
books? Did the invention of printing elimi- 
nate handwriting? Did the mimeograph or 
multilith eliminate printing? 

Twenty years ago the distinguished Vanne- 
var Bush predicted and urged such great 
changes as little black boxes, miracle cameras, 
and super selecting and retrieval machines.*? 
The revolution has not yet come.‘ The book is 
still the cheapest and handiest. The capital 
outlay required to develop the machines and 
to process the input still staggers the imagina- 
tion. It is sobering indeed to read Ralph 
Shaw’s comments on this subject.’* We agree 
with the Register that it is far too soon to try 
to develop blanket legislation covering infor- 
mation storage and retrieval systems.'* 

My present thinking is best summarized by 
the general patent counsel of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Harry R. Mayers, in a statement 
to the Register on December 4, 1964: 


Provisions of the Bill can be interpreted as mak- 
ing mere entry of a copyrighted work into a com- 
puter an infringement of the “copying” right. 
Computers, however, are capable of duplicating 
or enhancing many human thought processes— 
such as reading, analyzing, searching, etc. If 
performed by a human, these do not constitute 
an infringement. 


The ALA Committee on Copyright Issues 


The ALA Committee on Copyright Issues is 
a special committee established to watch for 
and defend the interests of libraries and their 
patrons. Together with the joint committee 
on fair use and the ad hoc committee of 
NEA groups, it comprises the only consumer 
representation. Every other group is seeking 
to get more and better royalties, longer and 
stronger rights. 

The committee endeavors to be fair to all 
interests but foremost in defending the time- 
honored rights and practices of libraries and 
library patrons. 

As guidelines for presentations to various 


7«As We May Think," Atlantic Monthly, vol. 176 
(July 1945), p. 101-08. 

Form and Substance," Library Journal, vol 90 
(February 1, 1965), p. 567-11. 

“ Register of Copyrights, Copyright Law Revision, 
Part 6, p. 18. 
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groups, for the information of the Register of 
Copyrights, for testimony at House and Sen- 
ate committee hearings, and as basic policy 
for all to know, the committee presented the 
following eight resolutions to the ALA Coun- 
cil. Numbers 1-6 were approved at Chicago 
i January 1964 and 7 and 8 at St. Louis in 
July 1964. 


l. That the principle of "fair use" be reaf- 
firmed. 

2. That the requirement of printing of notice 
and date of copyright be endorsed as ab- 
solutely essential to libraries and library 
users. 

9. That proposals to make the duration of 
copyrights be for a fxed term, both for 
published and unpublished works, be en- 
dorsed. 

4. That the principle that libraries be ex- 
empted from import restrictions and pen- 
alties be reaffirmed. 

5. That the principle that government mate- 
rial should not be subject to copyright be 
reaffirmed. 

6. That proposals to have copyright subsist in 
the Federal Government after its expiration 
in the hands of the copyright owner be op- 
posed. 

7. That the requirement of American manu- 
facture as a qualification for securing copy- 
right of works by American authors be op- 
posed. 

8. That the “not for profit” principle as now 
embodied in the copyright law be en- 
dorsed. 


Members of the committee are William S. 
Dix, Princeton University; Luther H. Evans, 
Columbia University; Miss Roy Land, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Harold L. Roth, East Or- 
ange, New Jersey, Public Library; and 
Charles F. Gosnell, New York University, 


chairman. 


In conclusion 


The American legislative process is slow 
and complex. It is full of compromises of spe- 
cial interests. What will result in copyright is 
still to be determined. It is clear that the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights and his staff have done an 
unusually thorough and workmanlike job of 
drafting. They have tried to be eminently fair 
to all concerned while recognizing that ulti- 
mately some major decisions may be vectors 


of power rather than reason. 
As the Register’s Report says: 


In a narrow view, all of the author’s exclusive 
rights translate into money: whether he should 
be paid for a particular use or whether it should 
be free. But it would be a serious mistake to 
think of these issues solely in terms of who has 
to pay and how much. The legislative problem 
is to insure that the copyright law provides the 
necessary monetary incentive to write, produce, 
publish, and disseminate creative works, while 
at the same time guarding against the danger 
that these works will not be disseminated and 
used as fully as they should because of copy- 
right restrictions. The problem of balancing ex- 
isting interests is delicate enough, but the bill 
must do something even more difficult. It must 
try to foresee and take account of changes in 
the forms of use and the relative importance of 
the competing interests in the years to come, 
and it must attempt to balance them fairly in a 
way that carries out the basic constitutional pur- 
pose of the copyright law. 

We axe entirely sympathetic with the aims of 
nonprofit users, such as teachers, librarians, and 
educational broadcasters, who seek to advance 
learning and culture by bringing the works of 
authors to students, scholars, and the general 
public. Their use of new devices for this pur- 
pose should be encouraged. It has already be- 
come clear, however, that the unrestrained use 
of photocopying, recording, and other devices 
for the reproduction of authors’ works, go- 
ing far beyond the recognized limits of "fair 
use," may severely curtail the copyright owner's 
market for copies of his work. Likewise, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that the trans- 
mission of works by nonprofit broadcasting, 
linked computers, and other new media of com- 
munication may soon be among the most im- 
portant means of disseminating them, and will 
be capable of reaching vast audiences. Even 
when these new media are not operated for 
profit, they may be expected to displace the 
demand for authors’ works by other users from - 
whom copyright owners derive compensation.15 


The bills as they stand are essentially good 
and fair. We advocate some changes, while we 
would strongly oppose amendments that 
others might urge. 

As soon as the third, and we hope final, 
draft bill is available, further analysis and re- 
ports will be made. 


75 Ibid., p. 13. eee 
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ACCLAIMED 
APPROVED 
NEEDED 


HISTORICAL 
VOLUME 
(1607-1896) 

WHO WAS WHO 

IN AMERICA 


PLAUDITS 


FROM EVERY TYPE OF USER 


HISTORIANS: "For the essential facts about some 13,000 persons, this 
is the most useful single dictionary of erican history in existence.’ 
—]ulian P. Boyd, Editor, ©The Papers of Thomas ee 
LIBRARIANS: We suggest that our libraries use your good materials.’ 
Michigan State Board for pial 


PuBLIC SCHOOL SysTEMS: "Your new title, WHO WAS WHO IN 
AMERICA, HISTORICAL VOLUME, 1607- 1896, appears to be a most 
useful reference tool and a welcome addition to your family of bio- 
graphical works.” - New York State Education Department 
(The HISTORICAL VOLUME is on the approved list of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York and other leading school systems. ) 


COLLEGE EDUCATORS: “A compilation of a directory of people of diverse 
accomplishments, who have contributed to America as we know it today, 
is a feat; and even more so when made accessible in an easy to handle, 
concise volume.” 

—Social Science Department, Saint Xavier College, Chicago 


THE AMERICAN Press: '. . , an excellent addition E previous 
lished ‘Who Was Who (in America)" volumes . . , will be particu 2 
valuable for libraries, elementary and secondary schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and researchers in general in America history.'' 

—Lewi: Young, Los Angeles Herald- Examiner 
THE FOREIGN PRESS: ‘' . an extremely useful addition to the work- 
ing libraries of scholars, colleges, newspapers, as well as a source of 
information and entertainment for the victims or beneficiaries of idle 
curiosity.' —Londom Times Literary Su bilemani 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES; "Of tremendous value to every student of his- 
tory.’ —Tennessee Historical Quarterly 


HERE AND ABROAD 
BY SCHOOL BOARDS * LIBRARIANS 
IN YOUR LIBRARY OR SCHOOL 





The essentials on 13,250 important 
lives in all fields from earliest settle- 
ments of our country to eve of Spanish- 
American War. No other single volume 
offers such thorough and factual cover- 
age. Indices contain helpful historical 
data on our federal government, states 
and major cities—plius chronological 
list of principal events, such as signifi- 
cani "firsts? The HISTORICAL 
VOLUME rounds ont Volumes 1, I 
and lll of "Who Was Who in Amer- 
ita’ and the contemporary "W bho's 
Who in America’ to provide com- 
bete WHO'S WHO IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


Special discounts to institutions from 
$26.00 list price, Schools may be re- 
imbursed for half of cost under 
N.D.E.A. Title III. Order from your 
Marquis sales represeatative. Or if not 
served regularly by a representative, 
order directly from publisher. 


MARQUIS-WHO'S WHO, INC. 


Don Freeman 
210 East Ohio Street * 


Chicago, Ill. 60611 
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It is often charged, without any evidence being offered, 


that libraries tend to purchase liberal books and pass over conservative ones 


and that the leading book review media show the same bias. 


To initiate a meaningful discussion of this thorny subject, 


Henry Regnery, the well-known conservative publisher, 


was invited to substantiate these charges. 


Bias in Book Reviewing 


and Book Selection 


by Henry Regnery 


Mr. Regnery comments on the following article: 
“The question of bias in the selection of books 
by librarians has been discussed by many people 
on both sides of the fence. It is, of course, of 
concern not only to those of us professionally in- 
volved with books but to everyone, for such bias 
is a form of censorship and, therefore, interferes 
with the free communication of ideas. In the ALA 
Bulletin (June 1965), Wesley McCune of Group 
Research, Inc., if I understood him correctly, 
seemed to be saying 
that free speech and 
the existence of the 
Republic itself were 
being threatened by 
the increase in the 
quantity and quality 
of pamphlets, jour- 
nals, and books re- 
flecting a ‘right-wing’ 
point of view; I am 
now asked to write 
an article for the Bul- 
letin ‘touching on 
the reasons why the 
American Library Association appears to be 
biased, what librarians are doing that stimulates 
the belief that they suppress certain points of 
view, and what books [I] think are not being 
given a fair play in library circles” Ervin J. 
Gaines, of the Minneapolis Public Library, who 
suggested that I write the article, said he came 
to me because of my ‘own predilection for a con- 
Servative point of view.’ 

"I have no objection whatever to being called 





a conservative, provided it is clearly understood 
what is meant. But my first reaction to the sug- 
gestion that I write on why ALA appears to be 
biased was to say no. I have no reason to believe 
that ALA either is or appears to be biased, and 
I have no competence whatever to discuss the 
subject. Áfter some reflection, however, it oc- 
curred to me that it would be interesting to see 
if I could confirm an impression I have had for 
a long time: that the leading book review publi- 
cations, particularly those on which librarians 
chiefly rely, are biased, specifically toward the 
liberal point of view, and that books reflecting a 
conservative position are often either unfairly or 
inadequately reviewed." 


I decided that the best way to approach the 
problem was to select pairs of comparable 
books and then to see how the reviewers had 
treated them. The publications I chose were 
the New York Times Sunday book review 
section, Library Journal, and the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin. I also checked 
such publications as Atlantic, Saturday Re- 
view, and Christian Century. To bring in too 
many publications would be confusing, and it 
seemed legitimate to generalize from these 
three, since the Library Journal reported in 
1962, based on a careful survey, that these pub- 
lications, with the Kirkus Service and Saturday 
Review, were the five most used by librarians 
for selecting books. Library Journal also re- 
ported that 32 per cent of the librarians polled 
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relied solely on published reviews in purchas- 
ing controversial books, and 19 per cent on a 
combination of published and staff reviews. 
In addition the opinions and general position 
of the New York Times are very close to those 
of a whole group of other newspapers and 
magazines, including Harper’s, Atlantic, and 
the Washington Post. In view of all this, it 
seemed to me that a study of the manner in 
which a representative list of books was re- 
viewed in these publications would shed some 
light not only on the direct question I have 
raised—bias in reviewing—but also on the 
related question—bias in library purchasing. 

The selection of books was more difficult. 
To make the comparison of reviews meaning- 
ful, the books would have to be comparable 
on the basis of subject, quality, competence, 
standing of the authors, and time of publica- 


CONSERVATIVE 


I. Belief that’ government involves nonrational 
factors; distrust of ideologies. 


IND 


. Belief that human nature is limited and 
corrupt. 
3. Respect for tradition. 


4, Belief in the diffusion of sovereignty and 
power. 


. For representative, mediated government. 
. For States’ Rights. 


OX Ct 


7. For the autonomy of the various branches 
of the central government. 


8. Greater solicitude for the limits than the 
powers of government. 


9. Belief that the American constitutional tra- 
dition embodies principles that are intelligi- 
ble and of permanent value. 

10. For decentralization and localization. 


I] 


* 


Presumption in favor of private enterprise. 


12. Primary philosophic concern with individ- 
uals in their private capacity, rather than 
with the nation or the collectivity. 

13. Presumption in favor of Congress as against 
the executive. 
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tion. I sought the advice of a number of peo- 
ple—critics, a professor of philosophy, a pro- 
fessor of political science, etc. The list we 
finally agreed on met the criteria I have men- 
tioned reasonably well, but it wasn't possible, 
as I had originally hoped, to confine the list 
to books published within the last five years; 
however, the oldest book was published in 
1954, and only six were published before 
1960. Finally, of course, the pairs of books to 
be compared had to be written from a conser- 
vative and a liberal point of view. 

Before going any further, I should make 
clear what I mean by "liberal" and “conser- 
vative." The most useful definitions of these 
two positions with which I am familiar are 
the "syndromes," as he calls them, worked 
out by James Burnham in Congress and the 
American Tradition (see below). 


LIBERAL 


]. Confidence in the ability of rational science 
and democratic ideology to solve all prob- 
lems of government. 

2. Belief in the unlimited potentiality of human 
nature. 

3. No presumption in favor of traditional us- 
age. 

4, Willingness to waive the principle of dif- 
fusion of power if thereby progressive forces 
or goals are furthered. 

. Tendency toward plebiscatary democracy. 

. Minor concern with or even disapproval of 
States’ Rights. 

7. Belief that the autonomy of the branches 
of the central government hinders solution 
of major social problems. 

8. More solicitude for the power of govern- 
ment to accomplish progressive goals than 
for limits on government. 

9. Interpretation of the American Constitution 
as instrumental, its meaning wholly depen- 
dent on time and circumstance. 

10. Belief that decentralization and localization 
often interfere with the solution of modern 
problems. 

ll. Critical attitude toward private economic en- 
terprise, and positive belief in government | 
economic control plus some measure of gov- 
ernment ownership. 

12. Belief that the expansion of governmental 
activity aids the attainment of the good life. 


CS C 


13. Presumption in favor of the executive as 
against Congress. 
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The Affluent Society, by John Kenneth Gal- 
braith (Houghton, Mifflin, 1958). 

The Humane Economy, by Wilhelm T. Roepke 
(Regnery, 1960). 


These two books fill the requirements I 
listed for meaningful comparison almost per- 
fectly. Galbraith is a professor at Harvard, a 
former ambassador and adviser to President 
Kennedy; Roepke is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva and an adviser to Chancel- 
lor Erhart; Galbraith is a Keynesian, Roepke 
a staunch defender of the free market and 
balanced budgets; both are skillful writers. 
Library Journal recommended the Galbraith 
book for all public and college libraries; the 
Booklist was equally warm in its recom- 
mendation, calling it “stringently honest .. . 
well grounded in ecoromic history.” The 
Times pulled out all the stops—a front page 
review by a warm admirer of the author. 

The Booklist didn’t review the Roepke 
book, and while Library Journal was respect- 
ful, it was hardly effusive: “ . . . more daz- 
zling than illuminating, . . . interesting but 
hardly convincing . . . Recommended for 
large educational and public libraries." The 
Times review, which began on page six, was 
also respectful, declaring that “if anyone in 
our contemporary society is entitled to a 
hearing it is Wilhelm Roepke." Then it went 
on to consign him to the liberal Dark Ages: 
“If conservative thought cannot cope with the 
great fact of social mobility all over the 
world, it can offer little for our guidance de- 
spite its devotion to liberty." Saturday Re- 
view, however, gave the book an excellent re- 
view, “. . . an able, hard-hitting, and well- 
written account of the century old conflict be- 
tween mass society and humanist culture." 


Reflections of an Angry Middle-Aged Editor, 
by James Wechsler (Random House, 1960). 

Rumbles Left and Right, by William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr. (Putnam, 1963). 


William F. Buckley, Jr., and James Wech- 
sler provide another sharp contrast in their 
positions and in their books. Wechsler is ed- 
itor of the liberal New York Post, the angry 
young radical of the 1930’s; Buckley is the 
editor and founder of the conservative Na- 


tional Review and author of God and Man at 
Yale, which, appearing a year after his grad- 
uation, shook the liberal establishment to its 
foundations, and particularly the equanimity 
of Yale University. Library Journal called the 
Wechsler book “a thought provoking book for 
all libraries.” The Booklist used the phrase, “a 
stimulating appraisal.” The Times review by 
Emmet Hughes became quite eloquent, “...a 
passionate pamphlet in the best sense of the 
word. ... Yet the more striking fact is that so 
impassioned a statement is so largely rich in 
fresh insights, so largely free of the snares of 
caricatures and cliche common to many an 
editorialist’s polemic.” 

I was unable to find a review of the Buck- 
ley book in Library Journal; the Booklist de- 
scribed it as “political and social criticism de- 
signed to tease and annoy liberals, may amuse 
or instruct readers of either liberal or conser- 
vative persuasion. . . ." In the Times it was re- 
viewed by the Washington correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, who character- 
ized Buckley as "this latter-day Don Quixote 
of the right" and concluded, “Mr. Buckley is 
an American exotic of the far right, who wins 
some sympathy for his frankness and boldness 
since, in this sorry world, the heterodox are 
always laughed at, whether right or left." 


A Piece of My Mind: Reflections at Sixty, by 
Edmund Wilson (Farrar, Strauss, 1956). 
Occasions and Protests, by John Dos Passos 

(Regnery, 1964). 


Both of these books are collections of es- 
says. The Booklist and Library Journal rec- 
ommended both books, and I think no one, 
whatever his position, could question either 
the fairness or adequacy of their reviews. The 


Times reviews of the books, on the other 


hand, were distinctly partisan. “Mr. Wilson 
has given us a piece of his mind for nearly 
forty years now—and very lucky we have 
been to be in his audience . . . we find our- 
selves hoping that he will continue to give us 
a plece of his mind for many a year to 
come." The Dos Passos collection of essays 
was reviewed on the front page of the Times 
by the young English novelist, John Braine. 
Like many liberals, Mr. Braine much prefers 
the Dos Passos of The Big Money and Man- 
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hattan Transfer, who wrote for The New 
Masses, to the man who writes for National 
Review and is concerned about different 
bosses than those who bothered him in the 
twenties—now it is labor union bosses. Ac- 
cording to Braine, Dos Passos "has become 
an unauthor, he doesn't exist any longer." Oc- 
casions and Protests, he decided, “. . . is a 
sad drab book." For all the length of the re- 
view, it said very little about the book itselfi— 
it consisted largely of the reviewer's expres- 
sions of disapproval of Dos Passos' alleged 
changed attitudes. 


Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard Rovere 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1959). 

McCarthy and His Enemies, by William F. 
Buckley, Jr., and Brent L. Bozell (Regnery, 
1954). 


This next subject, the late Senator Joseph 
M. McCarthy, usually brings forth an emo- 
tional response. Library Journal recommended 
the book by Richard Rovere “to all libraries 
as a helpful journalistic portrait,” and the 
Booklist called it “readable, informed, impor- 
tant.” It was reviewed in the New York Times 
by Anthony Lewis, who called it “an apprais- 
al without apology,” and although Mr. Rovere 
used such words as liar, barbarian, seditionist 
to describe Senator McCarthy, the Times re- 
viewer also said that the judgments of the 
author “are given without rancor.” The re- 
viewer pointed out that the book “lacked fac- 
tual support,” but this didn’t stop him from 
coming to the conclusion that it was “uncom- 
monly sensitive and accurate.” The Buckley- 
Bozell book fared reasonably well in Library 
Journal and the Booklist; both reviewers 
found the book well written and recom. 
mended it, but with some reservations. In. the 
Times it was reviewed by William S. White, 
who dismissed the book without attempting to 
meet its carefully reasoned, documented argu- 
ment “as a bald, dedicated apologia for 
‘McCarthyism.’ ” 


Deadlock of Democracy, by James MacGregor 
Burns (Prentice-Hall, 1963). 

Congress and the American Tradition, by 
James Burnham (Regnery, 1959). 


The two books by James Burnham and 
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James MacGregor Burns are both on Ameri- 
can government, the first pro-Congress, the 
second inclined to a strong executive at the 
expense of Congress. The Booklist reviewed 
them both, fairly and accurately; Library 
Journal recommended the Burns book but 
did not, insofar as I could discover, review 
the Burnham book. The Times gave the Burns 
book the full treatment: a 1700-word review 
by a most sympathetic critic beginning on 
page two and ending with “a striking analy- 
sis . . .; bold recommendation . . .; and a 
readable journey through American history.” 
Burnham, who fears the growing concentra- 
tion of power in the executive and defends 
Congress as the bulwark of our liberties, - 
fared much less well in the Times. The 
1000-word review by Professor Lindsay Rog- 
ers of Columbia, on page fourteen, remarked, 
quite irrelevantly to the argument of the 
book, that it contained “echoes of the Liberty 
League of 1934 and the America Firsters of 
1940" and concluded with the cheap and un- 
worthy remark, that if Mr. Burnham was “not 
an amateur in the matters he considers, he is 
plowing fields that have only recently become 
familiar to him." 


Danger on the Right, by Arnold Forster and 
Benjamin Epstein (Random House, 1964). 

Suicide of the West, by James Burnham 
(John Day, 1964). 


The book by Forster and Epstein would 
have been greeted by howls of “McCarthyism” 
and “guilt by association” had it been titled 
Danger on the Left and been written by two 
members of the John Birch Society. As it was, 
it was received with uncritical enthusiasm. “A 
copy of this book belongs on the shelf of 
every person active in the civic life of the na- 
tion, just as a manual of poisons belongs in 
the medicine chest,” intoned the Times. Both 
the Booklist and Library Journal recom- 
mended it, the Booklist calling it “informa- 
tive, readable. ...” 

The Booklist, on the other hand, called 
Burnham’s Suicide of the West an “inconclu- 
sive, emotional attack,” but in its Young 
Adults Section recommended it to “high 
school students who have a philosophic bent.” 
Library Journal described it as “an honest 
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attempt to understand some . . . contemporary 
political phenomena," recommended it for 
college and university libraries, and described 
its author as a “dynamic conservative." The 
Times didn't find room to review it, but the 
New York Review of Books called it “puerile 
as a birchite pamphlet" and the Atlantic, 
while acknowledging Burnham as “a thinker 
and writer of great gifts" said that he “man- 
ages nevertheless to be persistently wrong- 
headed when he comes to deal with politics . . ." 
meaning, of course, that he doesn't agree with 


the Atlantic. 


The Great Crash 1929, by John Kenneth 
Galbraith (Houghton, Mifflin, 1955). 

The Great Boom and Fanic, by Robert T. 
Patterson (Regnery, 1965). 


The two books on the 1929 crash don’t pro- 
vide as sharp a contrast as some, but I 
thought it would be interesting to compare the 
reviewer's reaction to a book by an economist 
who uses the 1929 crash to bludgeon the Re- 
publican Party and the capitalist system, with 
his reaction to one by an economist less inter- 
ested in proving a theory than telling what 
happened, and whose views are in the classi- 
cal tradition. The Galbraith book was re- 
viewed on page three of the Tzmes, very favor- 
ably, by a member of the Times editorial 
staff. The Patterson book was not reviewed. 
Library Journal reviewed both books ade- 
quately and fairly; I could find no review of 
either book in the Booklist. 


The Democratic Prospect, by Charles Frankel 
(Harper, 1962). 

The Conservative Affirmation, by Wilmoore 
Kendall (Regnery, 1963). 


The books by Charles Frankel of Columbia 
University and Wilmoore Kendall of the Uni- 
versity of Dallas, formerly at Yale, are worth 
comparing because both are concerned with 
political theory, and both authors are recog- 
nized as prominent spokesmen of the liberal 
and conservative positions. The Frankel book 
was reviewed in the Times by Brand Blanshard, 
as sympathetic to Frankel’s position as any 
writer could wish, who thought it “. . . a little 
too full of the abstractions of the philosopher. 


Yet it is full, too, of the generous concern and 
wise asides of a good doctor, sitting with his 
thermometer and stethoscope at the bedside of 
a distinguished patient.” A very pretty picture, 
and one calculated to fill the reader with the 
feeling that in spite of the “abstractions of the 
philosopher” there wasn’t much wrong with 
Mr. Frankel’s book. 

Mr. Kendall didn’t fare quite so well at the 
hands of the Times, where his book was re- 
viewed by William S. White. Mr. White found 
The Conservative Affirmation ". . . an exas- 
perating but far from trifling book, streaked 
with brilliant perception but strained by 
harsh oversimplification." Mr. Kendall, obvi- 
ously, doesn't have the bedside manner of Mr. 
Frankel, and what were “abstractions of the 
philosopher” in one case became, presumably, 
"harsh oversimplifications" in the other. The 
Booklist and Library Journal reviewed and 
recommended both books; Library Journal 
said that the Frankel book “should be in every 
library" and suggested that the Kendall book 
gave a synthesis “which should make it useful 
in at least medium-sized and large libraries." 


The Professional: Lyndon B. Johnson, by Wil- 
liam S. White (Houghton, Mifflin, 1964). 
Barry Goldwater: Portrait of an Arizonan, by 

Edwin McDowell (Regnery, 1964). 


My next pair of books involves political can- 
didates and are therefore a severe test of the 
objectivity of the reviewers. Library Journal 
“highly recommended” the White book on 
Johnson and used the phrase “recommended 
for wide purchase” for the McDowell book on 
Goldwater. The Booklist did not review the 
White book; it recommended the McDowell 
book as a “slightly more up-to-date presenta- 
tion of Goldwater’s qualifications” than an 
earlier book. The Times did not review the 
McDowell book, but gave its cover to the 
White book. The following is characteristic of 
the review: “the best written and most com- 
pelling portrait of Mr. Johnson that has so far 
appeared . . . the outstanding performance 
has the ring of truth." 


The Liberal Papers, edited by James Roosevelt 
(Quadrangle Books, 1962). 
The Conservative Papers, edited by Melvin R. 
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Laird (Quadrangle Books, 1964). 


I concluded my investigation with The Lib- 
eral Papers and The Conservative Papers and 
was pleasantly surprised at the result. Library 
Journal gave each book about 150 words; The 
Liberal Papers was “highly recommended” 
and The Conservative Papers “recommended 
for any library.” The treatment by the Book- 
list of both books was equally fair. In the 
Times, both reviews appeared on page three; 
both were fair, objective appraisals, The Lib- 
eral Papers reviewed by August Heckscher and 
The Conservative Papers by Joseph M. Lal- 
ley, book review editor of the conservative 
quarterly, Modern Age. 


Does all this prove my impression that the 
leading review publications are biased, and 
does it reveal bias on the part of library pur- 
chasing? Based on the ten pairs of books I 
have chosen, I don't think there is evidence of 
decided bias on the part of the two profes- 
sional library publications, but I think that 
rather consistent bias is indicated on the part 
of the New York Times. I am sorry to concen- 
trate on this one publication, but if a similar 
examination were made of Harper's, Atlantic, 
the Washington Post, Book Week, or the New 
York Review of Books, the results would be 
about the same. It should be said, of course, 
that the New York Times has as much right to 
review books in the way it wants to as I have 
to publish the books I like, but that isn't the 
subject I was asked to discuss. One source of 
bias in the case of the Times is the choice of 
reviewers: a liberal reviews the liberal books, 
and in every case but one a liberal reviewed 
the conservative books. 

It does not necessarily follow, of course, 
that a liberal cannot review a conservative 
book objectively and fairly, but in the case of 
books involving strongly held, controversial 
opinions, it would be rather unlikely that a 
man who disagrees with the author would 
give his book an entirely objective review. In 
this connection it is instructive to mention 
that when it became known that Book Week 
had asked William F. Buckley, Jr., to review 
Theodore White's book on the last presiden- 
tial campaign, the editor received a flood of 
protests from people who felt that Buckley 
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couldn't possibly review the book objectively. 
I have never heard that these people objected 
when, for example, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., was 
asked to review one of Buckley's books. 

The fact that William F. Buckley, Jr., was 
asked by Book Week to review the White 
book and Joseph M. Lalley by the Times to 
review The Conservative Papers is an indica- 
tion, we may hope, that the situation is im- 
proving, and in actual fact, it isn't quite as 
bad as some of those on the conservative side 
would have us believe. The Dos Passos book 
was reviewed on the front page of the Times 
unfavorably and, in my opinion at least, un- 
fairly, but it was reviewed, as many other 
books have been, which reflect the conserva- 
tive position. Some of us may not always like 
the T'imes's choice of reviewers, but many do, 
and we can all be grateful that a book-review- 
ing publication of its completeness and 
professional competence exists. It is unfortu- 
nate that there is no comparable publication 
reflecting the conservative point of view. 

As for bias in library purchasing, that 
could be demonstrated only by making an ac- 
tual survey of books in libraries. To mean 
anything, a large sample of both books and 
libraries would have to be used, which would 
be more than I could undertake. A question- 
naire was sent to 22 libraries in Illinois in- 
quiring whether copies of 22 selected books 
were in their collections. These included most, 
but not all, of the books I have discussed. The 
results were inconclusive. The Chicago Public 
Library, not surprisingly, had all the books. 
The replies from the other libraries gave no 
indication of bias that I could see. 

Since I am human, I am sure that my in- 
vestigation of bias in reviewing has not been 
completely objective, but I did try to make it 
as objective as possible. The results were 
reassuring, at least to me, and rather different 
from my expectations. Quite frankly, I had 
thought that I would be able to demonstrate 
far more bias than proved to be the case. I 
think that bias is indicated reflecting a liberal 
point of view in reviewing, but the conserva- 
tive position, all things considered, is given a 
fair chance. The liberals enjoy a strong and 
commanding position in the communication 
of ideas, but a conservative who has some- 
thing to say can still get a hearing. eee 
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SERVICE TO STUDENTS— A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES: IV 


Teacher Education and School Libraries 


by Mary Virginia Gaver 


e School libraries are on the fringes of edu- 
cation. 

e Many teachers do not understand the role 
of the school library in the modern school 
or are apathetic in accepting any part in it. 

* Most institutions of higher education which 
have teacher-education programs lack the 
basic resources needed to orient future 
teachers and school administrators to the 
role the school library /instructional mate- 
rials center can play in their future success. 

© Most college librariars do not concern 
themselves with the establishment or main- 
tenance of an organized collection of in- 
structional materials at the elementary or 
secondary levels as a proper responsibility 
of their institution’s library. 


These are the inescapable conclusions to 
which this writer has come as a result of 
reading the literature on teacher education 
and school libraries and preparing a prelimi- 
nary analysis of data gathered by a standing 
committee of the American Association of 
School Librarians for this series of Bulletin 
articles. The importance of the classroom 
teacher in implementing the library program 
in both elementary and secondary schools has 
been recognized for some time. It is not the 
purpose of this report to cite the record of 
this long concern of many librarians and 
teacher-educators. But because, in the past 


e Miss Gaver, president-elect of ALA, is a pro- 
fessor in the Rutgers University library school. 
She has been active in the American Association 
of School Librarians, particularly in its important 
special projects. The Elementary School Library 
Collection, Phases 1-2-3, of which she is general 
editor, has just been published by the Bro-Dart 
Foundation. 


five years, this concern has been heightened 
by the explosive impact of students upon all 
types of libraries, it may be important to cite 
a few recent specific studies which provide 
data on this problem, 

In a 1958 study conducted by the National 
Education Association (NEA) Research Di- 
vision, secondary school teachers responding 
to an inquiry about their use of the school 
library were asked to report the extent to 
which their professional preparation had in- 
cluded instruction in the role and function of 
the school library in the secondary school 
program. Only 25.8 per cent stated that their 
preparation had included this subject, either 
as “a definite part of a professional course” 
or in one or more separate courses.* 

In 1961, the National Council of Teachers 
of English issued a major study on The Na- 
tional Interest and the Teaching of English in 
which, among other aspects of English teach- 
ing, it Investigated both the present working 
conditions of English teachers and their 
professional preparation. Asked, “Are stu- 
dents preparing to teach English [in high 
school] with a major in English required to 
complete a course in literature for children or 
adolescents,” only 15.9 per cent of the col- 
leges indicated such a requirement.? The 
range in answers to this question was from 
9.1 per cent in teachers colleges to 20 per cent 
in the liberal arts colleges with less than 301 
students. 

Another more recent study analyzed the re- 
sponses of 4170 college seniors to tests de- 


t National Education Association, Research Divi- 
sion, The Secondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services (Research Monograph 1958.M1), p. 18. 

* National Council of Teachers of English, The Na- 
tional Interest and the Teaching of English (NCTE, 
1961), p. 84. 
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“WF hat is needed is the creation of new 
avenues to teach teachers and admin- 
istrators how to use books.”—Abra- 


ham Lass at a conference on The Role 
of Paperbacks in Education. 





signed to measure familiarity with libraries.? 
Perkins administered three different and fair- 
ly widely used tests of library usage to stu- 
dents from 69 institutions in 38 states. Cate- 
gorized by the scale used in the U.S. Office of 
Education Directory of Higher Education, the 
institutions fall in four of five classes ac- 
cording to highest degrees awarded and in 
seven of eleven classes according to type of 
program. They can therefore be said to repre- 
sent a considerable range of teacher-education 
institutions, including those giving the highest 
degree, and a considerable proportion of lib- 
eral arts colleges. As a result of his analysis, 
Perkins concluded that “prospective teachers 
are not capable of using library materials 
adequately, and their knowledge of the avail- 
able library resources is limited. It might be 
well to repeat that although prospective teach- 
ers were sampled in this study, it is highly 
unlikely that any other group of college stu- 
dents would prove to be superior in their 
knowledge of library fundamentals."* 

In 1962, the question as to what teachers 
are taught about the library and library ma- 
terials was raised repeatedly in the ALA Con- 
ference-Within-a-Conference. Among the prob- 
lems identified as a result of this confer- 
. ence, three relate directly to the question 
under discussion and have been assigned to 
AASL, along with other divisions, for specific 


action. These are: 


1. Lack of cooperative planning of librarians, 
teachers, school and college administrators, and 
governing boards in defining and meeting stu- 
dent needs, while at the same time meeting the 
needs of out-of-school adults. 

2. Too frequently, mass assignments given by 
many teachers at the same time. 


* Ralph Perkins, The Prospective Teacher's Knowl- 
edge of Library Fundamentals (Scarecrow Press, 
1965). 

* Perkins, op. cit., p. 198-99. 
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3. Need for wider knowledge of materials by 
teachers, librarians, and students of all ages and 
for instruction in their use. 


Action already taken by AASL, as a profes- 
sional organization, has been the formulation 
of an official statement, endorsed by its 
board and widely disseminated among fac- 
ulties of teacher-education institutions, re- 
lating to “Teacher Education and the Use of 
Instructional Materials." 5 At the St. Louis 
Conference in 1964, Paul W. F. Witt, profes- 
sor at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and an outstanding educator, spoke on 
""Teacher Education and School Libraries" 
and identified the causes of our failure to do 
a better job of teaching teachers to select and 
use materials.9 His analysis was accepted by 
the audience as a very critical but fair state- 
ment of the situation, and a reprint of his talk 
has been widely distributed by AASL. 

I wish to report two further studies docu- 
menting the present status in more detail. 


American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education study 


A two-year study of the use of newer media 
in teacher education is currently nearing com- 
pletion under the joint sponsorship of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the Associated Organizations 
for Teacher Education. Under contract from 
the USOE (Educational Media Branch), the 
investigation was carried out by Desmond 
Wedberg (currently at the University of 
Maryland), using a questionnaire and visits 
to some forty institutions of higher education. 
A preliminary report on the study was pre- 
sented at the 1965 conference of the NEA Di- 
vision of Audiovisual Instruction and a com- 
plete report is to be issued during the winter 
of 1965-66.’ 

Paraphrasing the statement of aims given 
in this report, the objectives of the AACTE 
study were to determine how newer media are 


5 Elizabeth O. Williams, “Teacher Education and 
the Use of Instructional Materials,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, 12:104-05 (March 1961). 

°? Paul Witt, "Teacher Education and School Li- 
braries," School Libraries, 14:37-46 (October 1964). 

*“Current and Future Use of New Media in 
Teacher Education," Audiovisual Instruction, 10: 


466—67 (June-July 1965). 
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being used in teacher-eduzation programs, to 
formulate plans for improving the use of 
newer media in teacher-education programs, 
to provide a clearinghouse and resource file 
of information, and to make periodic reports 
to educators of teachers on more effective 
means of utilizing newer media in teacher 
education. It can be seen that the problem of 
implementing the use of newer media in 
teacher education closely parallels that of im- 
plementing the use of school libraries through 
teacher-education programs. Mr. Wedberg’s 
study is therefore compared with the AASL 
study below (and is hereafter cited as the 
AACTE study). 


AASL study 


The Committee on Professional Status and 
Growth of AASL has been studying for some 
time what steps it could take to focus the at- 
tention of educators of teachers on the need 
for truly effective programs of preparation 
for future teachers in knowledge of instruc- 
tional materials and in understanding of the 
role of the library. The resolution referred to 
earlier was one outgrowth of their work.® 
More recently, the committee undertook a 
study similar to the AACTE study of newer 
educational media. A questionnaire was de- 
veloped by the committee, completed in 1964, 
and distributed by the AASL office.? The in- 
quiry, “Preparation of Teachers and Admin- 
istrators with Respect to Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Library Materials,” was de- 
signed to secure answers to two questions: 


l. To what extent are teachers and adminis- 
trators at all levels acquainted with the nature, 
function, and effective use of the school library 
in classroom teaching and in the total educa- 
tional program? 


* Williams, op. cit., p. 104. 

"The committee members included Murray An- 
drews, Damascus High School, Damascus, Maryland; 
Mrs. Helen H. Bennett, Delaware Departmet of Pub- 
lic Instruction (chairman) ; Mrs. Rachael DeAngelo, 
Drexel Institute; Mary K. Eakin, State College of 
Iowa, Cedar Falls; Sarah L. Jones, Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Crystal McNally, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, Public Schools; and Lorraine Tolman, 
Boston University. Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to F. E. Compton and Company for their assistance 
in printing and distributing the questionnaires and 
tabulating the results. 


2. To what extent and how are teachers and 
administrators at all levels acquainted with the 
evaluation, selection, and use of teaching ma- 
terials of all kinds? ` 


In other words, the AASL committee fo- 
cused on the kind and amount of preparation 
given to future teachers in their use of teach- 
ing materials in the school library context. 
The inquiry form stated quite clearly that it 
was not concerned with general library orien- 
tation courses nor with the professional prep- 
aration of school librarians and audio-visual 
specialists. In spite of this, there was consid- 
erable evidence of failure by respondents to 
understand this limitation. 

The sample used was exactly the same as 
that of the AACTE study—a list of 1209 in- 
stitutions of higher education selected by Mr. 
Wedberg from the USOE Directory of Higher 
Education to include all institutions offering a 
program of teacher education. It is important 
to note that this number (1209) indicates that 
the preparation of teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools for more effective use both 
of school libraries and traditional materials, 
as well as of the newer educational media, 
ought to be a matter of concern to a large 
porportion of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the country. It is not a matter of con- 
cern just for “teachers colleges.” 

Thus, inquiries were sent both by AASL 
and AACTE to 56.5 per cent of the total num- 
ber of institutions in the USOE directory, 
representing colleges in every state and terri- 
tory except the Canal Zone, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. The AACTE inquiry was able 
to cut off its returns at 50 per cent, whereas 
only 32 per cent usable returns have been 
tabulated for the AASL inquiry. However, the 
AASL inquiry received at least one usable 
reply from every state except Delaware and 
New Mexico. 

The 388 responses tabulated for the AASL 
inquiry include 27 per cent of the total num- 
ber of colleges which are primarily teacher- 
preparatory, 28 per cent of the liberal arts 
colleges, and 32 per cent of the total number 
of institutions with one or more professional 
schools. The returns also represent roughly 25 
per cent of the total of each of the three 
groups offering the bachelor’s, the master’s, 
or the doctor’s degree as the highest. 
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While the sample is disappointingly small, 
and considerably smaller than the AACTE re- 
turns, it is fairly representative of the total 
group. It therefore seems reasonable that the 
relatively small number of responding institu- 
tions represents those most interested in the 
subject of the inquiry as well as the various 
types of institutions which should have been 
concerned. 


AASL findings 


Standards for School Library Programs 
includes a brief statement outlining the 
resources which should be provided in the 
professional education of teachers. These in- 
clude both course work and special collections 
of materials as a part of the college or uni- 
versity library, as well as a library in the 
demonstration school or, if there is no dem- 
onstration school, access to facilities for ob- 
servation of excellent school library 
programs.!? 

Of the 388 usable returns tabulated, 268 
institutions offered one or more courses for 
future teachers which deal entirely with 
printed or audio-visual materials, with the 
effective use of such materials, or with the na- 
ture and function of the school library. No 
such courses are offered by 120 institutions. 
Of the respondents to the AASL inquiry, 73 
per cent reported a total of 606 courses, in 
contrast to 62 per cent of the respondents to 


? American Association of School Librarians, 


the AACTE inquiry, which reported a total of 
652 courses. The newer media inquiry cites 
183 different course titles, but no attempt has 
yet been made to record the titles noted in the 
library inquiry. 

Because the resources to support courses 
fundamental to the subject of the AASL in- 
quiry would seem to be essential, data on 
resources in relation to course offerings are 
reported in Table 1. This table shows that of 
the 268 institutions reporting one or more 
courses, 82 have a laboratory school library 
(a number indicate a laboratory school with 
no library) and 124 report an "organized col- 
lection of materials apart from the laboratory 
school library" for the use of prospective 
teachers and administrators, i.e., either in ad- 
dition to or instead of a laboratory school 
library. Seventeen institutions reporting one 
or more courses also state that they have nei- 
ther a laboratory school library nor a collec- 
tion apart from it for the use of prospective 
teachers! A total of 293 institutions, about 
three-fourths of the total respondents, report 
1000 or more trade books in these collections. 
The high proportion of “no answers" in 
Table 1 and the implications that the trade 
books reported are not necessarily "library- 
type" books for children's or young adult use 
indicate lack of holdings, inadequate records, 
scattered collections, and/or lack of under- 
standing. 

One positive figure reported in Table 1 de- 


Standards for School Library Programs (ALA,  5€tVes to be pointed out. The holding of 
1960), p. 67-70. 1000 or more trade books appears to be 
Table 1 


Institutions Offering One or More Courses for Teachers 
in Relation to Their Resources for Instructional Materials 


2. COLLECTION 


1. LABORATORY | OF 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL WITH 
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MATERIALS n š INSTITUTIONS 
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124 149 17 
99 44 10 
20 34 — 


INSTITUTIONS Linum 
Offering one or more 
courses 82 
Not offering any courses 11 
Not answering 20 
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significantly related to the offering of a course 
in materials—in spite of the fact that seven- 
teen institutions attempt tc offer such courses 
without this resource. However, 119 institu- 
tions offer courses in this area with less than 
1000 trade books available either in a campus 
school or in a separate collection. (The grow- 
ing abandonment of the campus or laboratory 
school as a part of teacher-education pro- 
grams makes it all the more important to em- 
phasize the significance oi the special collec- 
tion of teaching materials specifically for stu- 
dent teachers and administrators—although 
the two kinds of resources by no means dupli- 
cate each other in function.) 

Table 1 indicates that roughly two-thirds of 
the institutions answering the AASL question- 
naire provide one or more courses in the use 
of materials and/or the library and that 
slightly more than one-half of this number 
have on the campus a collection of trade books 
numbering as much as 1000 volumes. Data 
requested called for size of collections of peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, textbooks, and reference 
books and sets (in addition to trade books), 
but the trade book figure is reported as the 
one most likely to include “library-type 
books." When it is recognized (as internal 


evidence indieates) that this figure includes a 
great deal of curriculum material—i.e., units 
of work, curriculum guides, etc.—and is not 
confined to library materials for children's and 
young adult use, the quality of resources ap- 
pears to be even more diluted. 

In both the AACTE newer educational 
media inquiry and the AASL school library 
study, the hypothesis was that future teachers 
need opportunity for guided observation and 
use of instructional materials. The AACTE 
inquiry found that “41% of the institutions 
offered no directed observation via new 
media.” Table 2 summarizes the responses to 
four questions of the AASL study which re- 
late to techniques which may be used to intro- 
duce teaching materials or to orient prospec- 
tive teachers and administrators to the school 
library concept (instructions specifically in- 
cluded the use of audio-visual materials as 
well as books). A study of this table shows 
that, although only 28 per cent of the institu- 
tions responding stated that they did not pro- 
vide specific opportunity for use of materials 
in school library situations, almost exactly 50 
per cent of the institutions responding also 
stated that they do not use the adequacy of 
the collection as one criterion in the selection 


Table 2 


Techniques Reported by 388 Institutions for Introduction 
or Orientation in the Use of Teaching Materials 


TECHNIQUE 


1. Do courses for teachers and administrators provide 


definite opportunities to utilize materials in school 


library situations? 


2. Is adequacy of the collection of teaching materials 
one of the criteria for selection of schools as practice 


teaching centers? : 


3. Is presence of a school library and librarian one re- 
quirement for a school to be used as a practice teach- 


ing center? 


4. If your answer to the above was “no,” does this 
imply an insufficient number of practice teaching 


centers with good libraries? 


NuMBER ANSWERING | No ANSWER 
Yes No 

310 68 10 

192 196 0 

139 249 0 

118 125 6 
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of schools as practice teaching centers and 
two-thirds do not use the presence of a school 
library and librarian for this purpose. The 
data quite obviously reflect a serious lack of 
understanding of the role or the importance 
in future teaching success of effective use of 
school library resources. 

Table 3 reports the judgment of the persons 
filling out the questionnaire as to the success 
of their institution in orienting future teach- 
ers and school administrators in three aspects 
of their comprehension of the school library’s 
role in the school. While in general the re- 
spondents have followed the usual pattern of 
“clustering” in the middle—that is, have rated 
themselves as having “moderate” success—it 
is particularly revealing that 57 per cent of the 
Institutions answering question #3 rated them- 
selves as having only minimal or no success in 
providing experiences for students to work 
with boys and girls in school library situations. 

This is only a preliminary and incomplete 
analysis of the data in the returns from the 
AASL committee’s inquiry. The data need 
further checking; and reports for institutions 
need to be studied individually, that is, to 
identify their characteristics (as was at- 
tempted in Table 1). The relation of the data 
to teacher-education programs focused on the 
preparation of elementary school teachers, 
considered separately from secondary school 
teachers, should also have value. From this 


preliminary analysis and from internal evi- 
dence in the returns, however, this writer con- 
cludes: 


1. A number of colleges are trying to do some- 
thing about the orientation of teachers and ad- 
ministrators to the use of school libraries, but 
well over half of those answering this inquiry 
give many indications of not knowing what to 
do, not caring about the problem, or having 
inadequate support within their institution for 
doing what they know is needed. 

2. There is evidence that some librarians and/ 
or library science instructors recognize a re- 
sponsibility in relation to this aspect of teacher 
education, but in the overwhelming majority of 
institutions of teacher education, this is not the 
case. 


Causes of the problem and next steps 


So, where do we go from here? The prob- 
lem is not new; most librarians and educators, 
if they put their minds to the problem, would 
be able to make feasible and potentially effec- 
tive recommendations for improving the situ- 
ation on their own campuses. Ás far as money 
is concerned, there is currently the unparal- 
leled opportunity of federal funds to assist in 
a variety of ways. Therefore, what are the 
causes and what can be done about the prob- 
lem? 

Mr. Witt, in his speech before the AASL, 
summarized the causes: 

1. Teacher-educators, school administrators, 


Table 3 


Self-Evaluation of Degree of Success 
in Orienting Prospective Teachers and Administrators 


OBJECTIVE 


None 


1. To present instructional materials to 
students in teacher education. 


2. To provide experiences for students to 
become familiar with materials and 
develop skill in their use. 


3. To provide experiences for students to 
work with boys and girls in school 


library situations. 47 
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MEASURE OF SUCCESS Lae 
Minimal | Moderate | Extensive 
45 244 98 0 
61 231 95 0 
167 129 31 14 
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parents, and even the students themselves do 
not consider the school library important. 

2. The instructional methods used in most 
teacher-education institutions do not demon- 
strate effective use of instructional materials. 

3. Professional leadership in this respect is 
lacking within the teacher-education field. 

4. Appropriate collections of materials are 
not provided within teacher-education institu- 
tions. 

9. Accreditation standards are too general, 
and certification regulations not specific 
enough, either to encourage or require com- 
pliance with the principles involved. 

6. Research and experimentation in teacher 
education, “particularly that conducted by or 
under the auspices of the more influential 
teacher educators,” have not been focused on 
this aspect. 

7. Professional organizations most directly 
concerned have not worked together as effec- 
tively or as regularly as they might have." 

This analysis of Mr. Witt’s opinion implies 
corrective measures which might appropriate- 
ly be initiated within the Adult Services Divi- 
sion, the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, the Library Education Division, the 
American Association of School Librarians, 
and the American Library Association as a 
whole, as well as by joint operations with the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

Turning to another group for identification 
of the problems involved in correcting the 
weaknesses identified here, the writer request- 
ed the field workers (that is, faculty members 
of the cooperating colleges) for the eight 
Knapp school library demonstrations to re- 
port briefly on three open-end questions: As 
teacher-educators in eight forward-looking 
institutions, what their analysis js of what is 
done in their institutions to educate future 
teachers in use of materials and libraries, 
what the problems are they face in developing 
effective programs, and what steps for im- 
provement they can take in the next five 
years. Answers were received in time for use 
here from seven of the eight field workers 
(not even this small sample was 100 per cent 


“u Witt, op. cit., p. 39-43. 


complete! )+* and some of the more interesting 
comments are summarized below. 


l. What is done in your institution? 


"Professional education course instructors 
bring students to the educational materials 
section of the library for detailed orientation 
talks by library staff." 

“All teaching materials are on permanent 
display . . . and there is always a professional 
librarian on duty to assist the students." 

“All sections of the [required] children’s lit- 
erature course see the Knapp film, . . . And 
Something More, and visit the Knapp demon- 
stration school. Discussions of the effective 
use of library materials are held with each 


. section." 


“All students preparing for elementary 
teaching are required to take a course in chil- 
dren's literature and they have units in their 
basic methods classes which require assign- 
ments using materials in the curriculum labo- 
ratory, the audio-visual laboratory, and the 
collection of books for children." 

"Students preparing for secondary school 
teaching are offered a course in literature for 
adolescents and reading guidance for young 
people as an elective." 

*In our courses in teacher education, the 
education librarian on numerous occasions 
comes in and talks to the classes and in addi- 
tion many times has classes come to the 
professional education library to see how it is 
organized." 

“Elementary student teachers . . . are espe- 
cially introduced to the instructional materials 
center. . . . Those majoring in language arts 

. are introduced to it also through their 
work in children's literature. These elemen- 
tary student teachers are also introduced to 
the library through observations in the cam- 
pus school." 

“All students are required to demonstrate 


? Grateful acknowledgment is made to the follow- 
ing persons who replied: Roland B. Lewis, Eastern 
Washington State College, Cheney; Jerome E. 
Leavitt, Portland State College, Portland, Oregon; 
Jerry Walker, College of Education, University of 
Ilinois, Urbana; W. Dwayne Belt, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah; Walter W. Williamson, 
Towson State College, Baltimore; Donald Barnes, 
Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana; and Alma 
Freeland, University of Texas, Austin. 
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proficiency in the use of standard audio-visual 
equipment. This introduction comes at the ju- 
nior or senior level. . . . Perhaps you saw the 
results of the little interviews we conducted 
with one hundred of our undergraduate ele- 
mentary [education] majors. We found that 
they were very much aware of the importance 
of the library in the elementary school, and I 
suspect that this is something of a reflection 
of their attitude toward libraries generally.” 

"It is at junior level that they become ac. 
quainted with the textbook library, the educa- 
tion library . . . and the visual education 
library. Each professor is responsible for 
making arrangements and accompanying his 
class to these locations. . . . Attention is also 
given to the location of public libraries, the 
possibility of securing books and materials 
from the Austin public schools, and from 
bookmobiles.” 


2. What are your problems? 


“As the college expands over the next dec- 
ade, it will be difficult to continue the same 
activities in an orientation to the library... . 
At the present time our enrollment is 3000 
and it will increase by 1000 a year for the 
next seven years... . Since space is to become 
a serious problem, the educational materials 
librarian may no longer be able to accommo- 
date classes in her section of the library.” 

"We lack personnel to help our laboratory 
school librarians demonstrate the use of mate- 
rials.” 

“The lack of vision of the importance of 
library materials on the part of our own col- 
lege teachers.” 

“The difficulty of coordinating the efforts 
of methods class teachers from various aca- 
demic departments of the university.” 

“Many of our students are from high 
schools which have little, if any, library pro- 
grams." 

“Many of our prospective teachers receive 
little practical experience with library usage 
in their student teaching experience." 

“Many academic area professors still feel 
that library materials are not properly their 
concern." 

“The greatest problem we face is in not 
having enough professional librarians [on 
the college staff].” 
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"Frequent turnover and/or addition of 
new faculty members not acquainted with lo- 
cation of resources. . . . Collections are scat- 
tered widely over campus. A major effort 
needed to assemble." 

“Attempts have been made to work with the 
English department in introducing students to 
library resources, but nothing has material- 
ized so far. The frustrations encountered in 
initiating such a plan have further convinced 
me that a university is, indeed, an organiza- 
tion held together by a central heating sys- 
tem." 


3. What can you do in the next five years? 


*See that space is provided [for an adequate 
collection of teaching materials] when the new 
library building is achieved [in 1969 ]." 

“Require all classes in methods to help stu- 
dents become acquainted with the audio-visu- 
al laboratory and the curriculum laboratory 
through assignments and demonstrations." 

“Offer library workshops for our education 
faculty and cooperating teachers; invite the 
university's education faculty to a demonstra- 
tion of the Knapp Project school library.” 

“Pursue the possibility of requiring all pro- 
spective secondary teachers to take the in- 
structional materials laboratory class.” 

“We are seeing continually greater use of 
audio-visual aids in instruction here, and con- 
sequently more professors are recognizing the 
value of them and the need for instruction in 
their use. That may develop into greater at- 
tention to the whole library utilization ques- 
tion... [but] we will have to reorient the 
professors who have not been inside a modern 
library to the new expanded concept. If the 
impact of the library in public schools contin- 
ues to grow in light of its new dimensions, 
the university may be forced to provide more 
instruction within existing courses or in new 
courses.” 

“Qur level of support [by the state] is so 
low in the library and in professional educa- 
tion that we are not even able to release per- 
sons sufficient time to make application for 
federal grants that are available in some 
areas. . . . Considerable evidence collected at 
the present time indicates that much of the 
federal aid will be going to the school that 
can go out and recruit it and afford to hire 
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professionals to work in the area of grants- 
manship, and colleges (such as ours) may end 
up on the outside looking ir....” ` 

“We hope to develop a master of education 
program in the instructional materials area 
which will combine curriculum and library 
materials.” 

“We will increase utilization of our campus 
school in the observation of children and 
teachers using the library.” 

“I rather suspect that the most efficient 
method we might use with the large number 
of students we attempt to assist would be to 
use a library acquaintance test and then re- 
quire those who fall below a particular score 
to take special instruction. We do this in Eng- 
lish. If students perform at a level below that 
which is considered necessary for college 
work, they are assigned to remedial sections.” 

“These steps are already being taken: Con- 
solidation of collections ard efforts to provide 
guides for new professors and temporary in- 
structors. Fewer instructors are being used 
in the student teaching courses; more experi- 
enced personnel will be used. New professors 
are being given help throvgh a kind of in-ser- 
vice course. This will help to acquaint them 
with good materials, their location, and their 
use with the students.” 


Summary 


Let me make a few suggestions, directed 
primarily to various units of ALA: 

First, implementation of ALA ideals and 
wishes in this area can be worked on very 
effectively through the medium of the Joint 
NEA-ALA Committee, if that committee be 
continued in operation. It is strongly urged 
that the Committee on Organization vote neg- 
atively on the request before it to discontinue 
this important committee. It would not be in- 
appropriate to assign to this committee the 
directive to explore ways by which ACRL and 
the NEA Division of Higher Education as 
well as the AACTE, now a part of the NEA 
headquarters group, may work together on 
the problems enumerated above. 

Second, it is high time for both school and 
public librarians to cease and desist in their 
berating of teachers for not having adequate 
background in the use of materials or under- 
standing of the school library. There are 


many good and sufficient reasons why this 
condition exists, even though we all wish it 
did not. Also, who among us does not need 
retraining and upgrading of our skills as we 
advance into the century of automation and 
explosion of information? Let the school li- 
brarians now in the schools concentrate on in- 
service education by which they can help 
classroom teachers and school administrators 
sharpen the skills which they bring to the 
school. Difficult as this may seem to many 
school librarians, it can be done and will very 
possibly in the school library of the future be 
their most important function. Public librari- 
ans, much as they may object to mass assign- 
ments and other very real difficulties which 
they have had to suffer at the hands of stu- 
dents and teachers, should continue and ex- 
pand their efforts to find ways of working 
effectively with schools to help provide the 
library service that students need. The partic- 
ular point of view which I have tried to state 
briefly here has been eloquently stated by 
Peggy Sullivan in the recent anthology, The 
Library Reaches Out.* I know of no comment 
in this field which more effectively reflects a 
sound understanding of both the school and 
the public library’s responsibility in relation 
to teachers and their use of library resources. 

Third, ACRL and LED can look for and 
find ways to implement standards with regard 
to instruction for future teachers in the use of 
materials and particularly standards for ap- 
propriate collections of teaching materials, as 
a recognized responsibility of teacher-educa- 
tion programs in all institutions of higher 
education (whether single-purpose for teach- 
ers or multipurpose and liberal arts). Re- 
sponsibility for action in the area of preser- 
vice education seems appropriate to the inter- 
ests of these two divisions. 

Fourth, the AASL Committee on Profes- 
sional Status and Growth should by all means 
continue analysis of its investigation and of 
the parallel study now being completed by 
Mr. Wedberg under AACTE sponsorship. 
There are many parallels between the two 
studies, and their findings will shed light on 


* Peggy Sullivan, "School Library Service," in 
Kate Coplan and Edwin Castagna, The Library 
Reaches Out (Oceana Publications, 1965), p. 241- 
65. 
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each other. Furthermore, study of the prelimi- 
nary report of the AACTE inquiry indicates 
that the proposal has built into it many steps 
for implementation of its findings which 
AASL ought to emulate, for example, the ob- 
jectives to carry out: 


Periodic reports to teacher-educators, regarding 
new and promising uses of new media in teacher 
education. 

A resource file and clearinghouse of materials 
and information which will serve as a founda- 
tion for the development of technological in- 
structional units for teacher education.*+ 


The AASL committee's study could very 
properly serve as the feasibility aspect of a 
proposal to the U.S. Office of Education (or 
other source of funds) for a sizeable and fun- 
damental investigation into the problem of 


* “Current and Future Use of New Media in 
Teacher Education," p. 466. 


orientation of prospective teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the use of instructional mate- 
rials. Such an investigation, if properly sup- 
ported, should include not just a determina- 
tion of the status quo, with further "pointing 
the finger," but should incorporate plans for 
action to assist institutions of higher educa- 
tion to do a better job in this important as- 
pect of teacher preparation. Such a proposal 
might be made by ALA or by a particular 
university but, even at the rather modest level 
of the AACTE study of newer media, could 
go a considerable way toward implementing 
action rather than "viewing with alarm." 
Hopefully, out of such an investigation and 
program of implementation as this, we should 
be able to develop a new approach, to create 
new avenues by which to teach teachers and 
school administrators how to teach with 
books, with libraries, and with the assistance 
of librarians. eee 





ALA Library Research Clearinghouse 


In his report to Council during the 1965 Detroit 
Conference, Executive Director David H. Clift 
announced that establishment of the ALA 
Office for Research and Development would be- 
come formally effective on September 1, 1965. 
Also included in the report was a statement of 
several functions which the office would fulfill. 
One which had priority was “to assemble, and 
keep current, information on all research appli- 
cable to library service and librarianship, 
whether planned, in progress, or completed." 
Implicit in this function is the establishment of 
a clearinghouse of information on the study and 
research being done not only by ALA but by the 
entire library profession. It is presumed that the 
clearinghouse will serve several purposes. It is a 
logical means by which to overcome wasteful 
duplication and excessive overlapping of effort 
iu research and development. Second, by analyz- 
ing the information contained in the clearing- 


house, the staff will be able to anticipate future. 


needs in the research and development areas 
and plan for them accordingly. Furthermore, at 
anv one time it will provide a state-of-the-art 
picture. 

Thus, the ALA Library Research Clearing- 
house formally came into being. As some know, 
however, the office was activated in March 1965 
with the appointment of a research analyst. Dur- 
ing these first six months, groundwork for the 
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clearinghouse was laid. Part of the groundwork 
consisted of searches in library and library- 
related journals and other forms of literature 
for notices and reports of research projects. Re- 
search completed prior to 1962 was excluded, as 
were reports of projects listed in Library Litera- 
ture. 

A series of trips was also taken to some of the 
library school research centers. These trips, and 
correspondence with schools that it was not pos- 
sible to visit, provided information about what 
had recently been started and what was planned 
for the future. Other correspondence was con- 
ducted with the state library agencies to learn 
about their research projects and plans. 

As the information for the clearinghouse was 
being gathered, experimentation with different 
methods of organizing it was also being conduct- 
ed. The experiments resulted in an adaptation of 
a form developed by the Science Information 
Exchange, a government clearinghouse for re- 
search in progress in the physical and life 
sciences, to the purposes of the ALA Library 
Research Clearinghouse. This form is now being 
distributed, and any person engaged in library 
or library-related research is urged to complete 
one of them. The form, along with instructions 
for completing it, is available from the Office for 
Research and Development, ALA headquarters. 
—Judith F. Krug, research analyst. 
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sciences, the life sciences— are made intelligible 
and interesting in this illustrated, two-volume 
dictionary. Definitions are clear and concise. Pro- 
nunciations are indicated. A unique Glossary-In- 
dex is included, ard an entire section of essential 
lists and tables. Totalling nearly 1000 pages, these 
expertly written, handsome books are an invalu- 
able addition to classrooms and libraries at any 
educational level. With them, learning can be- 
come an adventure, teaching can become a new 
and exciting experience ... They come to you, of 
course, from Compton, publishers of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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Special pre-publication price. Send check or money order for 5121.50 to: 
Educational Division, F. E. Compton & Co., Dept. AB,1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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1966 ALA Conference, New York, July 10-16 


Joint headquarters for the New York Conference 
will be the Americana and New York Hilton 
hotels. Exhibits, registration, staff offices, and the 
majority of meetings, including General Sessions 
and Council, will be located in these hotels. 

A list of hotels and motels selected for the use 
of conference delegates appears on page 75 with 
rates; a map is also included indicating their 
location. Rates are quoted for the room and not 
per person; as single rooms are available in lim- 
ited number, delegates are urged to arrange for 
double occupancy. All rooms will be assigned on 
a first come, first served basis. 

A housing bureau will be operated for the ALA 
and all requests for hotel or motel reservations 
should be sent to the ALA Housing Office, New 
York Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc., 90 
East 42d Street, New York 10017. Reservation re- 
quests will be accepted after February I, 1966. 


Please follow the form below. 

All requests should indicate first, second, and 
third choice accommodations, give definite dates 
and approximate hour of arrival and departure, 
and include the names and addresses of all per- 
sons who will occupy the rooms requested. If your 
choices are not available, the ALA Housing Office 
will make comparable reservations. Reservations 
will be accepted up to June 10, 1966. 

All reservations will be confirmed direct to dele- 
gates by the assigned hotels. Unless otherwise 
notified, reservations will be held only until 
6:00 p.m. of the day indicated for arrival. Can- 
cellations or any changes in reservations should 
be sent to the ALA Housing Office in New York, 
not to the hotel to which assignment is made or 
to ALA headquarters in Chicago. 


Preconference information will appear in the 
February issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


HOTEL-MOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST FORM FOR CONFERENCE WEEK 
( Do not use for preconference institute/workshop hotel reservations) 


Copy form below and mail to: (please type or print) 


ALA. Housing Office 

New York Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc. 
90 East 42d Street 

New York, New York 10017 


Please make reservation at hotel or motel re- 
quested below: 


Rate preferred: 


Single casi pg ie vam ciu D ERROR E SU A 
First choice .... seen Double: «idi pxdcadaernoteq er ER LEE EIE € 
Second oholoE «cias quier o bg P Oei C (double bed) (twin beds) 
Third Choice: cues vr RI tieri AREVAVEXA T À SUE av abes a eod Rt OUIISE oer p n3 
Names and addresses of all occupants (bracket those sharing a room) : 
ASH. auda take bob Pi CA a a E T p PMs ai cideBera sd EE 
Departure: s6eva ao Er md pac aia BON cep euo ds e daas POM etenean RA Nr EN 
Mail confirmation to: 
Name hace eid un wes iua xod asd Me ELS dde TRUE E A LEE YCHbEDE PRECES RE d 
Address 223-29 sees ese pat oe aO ORAE CURAS CU ues vk Re ARE PSU S101 MEE 
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HOTELS AND MOTELS IN NEW YORK 


Single 


Dl'ouble 


Name Occupancy Occupancy Suites 
tAmericana Hotel ............. $12 $16 P-1 340-60 
P-2 $68-86 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel ......... $11 $15 
*City Squire Motor Ina ........ $14 $18 
Commodore Hotel ............ $12 $16 
*Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge $14 $18 
*Loew’s Midtown Motor Inn .... $14 $18 
tNew York Hilton Hotel ....... $12 $16 P-1 $46-60 
P-2 $76-85 
*Park Sheraton Hotel .......... $13 $17 
Statler Hilton Hotel .......... $12 $15 
Summit Hotel ................ $12 $16 
{Waldorf-Astoria Hotel ........ $14 $20 
Warwick Hotel ............... $12 $16 


Note: P-1—parlor & 1 bedroom; P-2—parlor & 2 bed- 
rooms. City Squire Motor Inn, Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge, and Loew's M:dtown Motor Inn have 
swimming pools. * Free parking. 
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Statler Hilton at 33d and Seventh Ave. 
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1 Except for a block of rooms reserved for ALA pre- 
conference institutes (or because the hotel has an 
outside group commitment), rooms are not available 
in these hotels prior to Saturday, July 9. 
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a new service 


Ginn and Company offers a direct-from-the-publisher service by which you 
may receive automatically Ginn Library Service titles. Write for full informa- 
tion telling how to enroll, and how to select the subject areas, reading levels, 
and types of books in which you are interested. 


GINN LIBRARY SERVICES 


Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 02117 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


NEW PROJECT 


The Council on Library Resources approved a 
graut of $14,400 to support a test program of 
steel shelving. Buyers Laboratory of New York 
was selected as the contractor. | 

LTP is undertaking a test of bracket-type 
steel shelving available on the American market 
to establish much-needed performance standards 
for this equipment. The testing program is ex- 
pected to take nine months to complete. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 


Here is a brief report on the status of some of 
the projects now being conducted by the Library 
Technology Project. 


Academic charging system 


This preliminary study to identify the design 
characteristics of a book charging system for ac- 
ademic and special libraries is scheduled for 
completion by the end o? February. The results 
of the investigation should provide the basis for 
the development of a specific charging system, 
which hopefully is the next step. 


Binding standards 


This program was initiated to develop perfor- 
mance standards for library binding, that is, stan- 
dards which define what kind of performance is 
wanted but do not specify the materials and 
methods for accomplishing this end. 

À long-term program of field testing of var- 
ious types of book bindings in libraries was 
completed several months ago. The laboratory 
has established correlations between field testing 
and laboratory testing which will be incorporat- 
ed in the provisional performance standards now 
scheduled for early publication. 


Carpet underlays 


The project to evaluate carpet underlays, due 
to be completed early in April, is on schedule. 
Results of the study will then be published as 
soon as possible, in a format still to be deter- 
mined. 


Circulation control study, Germany 
The Frankfurt, Germany, office of Fry Consul- 





Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 

ok 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


Ww 


Continuous Service fo Librarles Since 1886 


"3 WIDTRS:TO 


"EACH SIZE, .2 


LOW COS 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Wagafiles aell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 « ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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tants has completed an evaluation of two circu- 
. lation control systems commonly used in Europe. 
LTP is seeking some additional data before pub- 
lishing the results of the study. 


Manual on floors and floor coverings 


About half of the written materials for the 
‘book have been received, and editorial work on 
the manuscript has been started. l 


Conservation manual 


The advisory committee for the project held 


its first meeting in October. The committee 
drafted an outline for the proposed manual and 
considered a number of specialists who might be 
commissioned to write ne various sections of the 


book. 


Manual of library furniture 


Àn agreement has been reached between LTP 
and an experienced library planning consultant 
to carry out a writing assignment in connection 
with the furniture manual. The consultant has 
begun work on what will include: preparing a 


revised outline for the book (this. will include - 


certain developments that: have emerged in 
library furniture since the original proposal); 


preparing a comprehensive schedule incorporat- ` 


SINCE 1844 





^. Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
purchasing by schools and 
libraries are available from 
McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write: 
for free catalogs, literature. 


Exe A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


E Ie 2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


Subsidiary Company 


| CARL J. LEIBEL, Inc. 


1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 
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l proj ects. 


ing both time and cost factors; and preparing a 
sample chapter of the proposed manual, proba- 
bly an introductory chapter which would outline 
the purpose, scope, and content of the manual. 


Manual on methods of reproducing research ma- . 
tertals 


Completion of the manuscript for this compre- 
hensive manual on document reproduction is ex- 
pected by late February. Final publication plans 
have not been completed. | 


Library T echnology Reports 


January marks the beginning of the second 
year of publication for Library Technology Re-. - 
ports, LTP's bimonthly information service for 
library administrators which sells for $100 a 
year. Subscriptions during the first year reached 
approximately 725, and the number of renewals 
and new subscriptions coming in for the second 
year indicates continuing success. Early accep- 
tance of the service has made it possible to con- 
tract for testing programs which will provide a 
flow of valuable reports. 


Reusable shipping containers 

Some 500 shipping containers of the type first 
developed for LTP in 1962 by Container Labo- 
ratories have recently been use-tested in libraries 
having heavy interlibrary loan needs. When the 


-data from the tests can be assembled, LTP ex- 


pects again to approach the library supply houses 
in the hope of getting the box marketed. LTP has 
received a patent on this container design. 

LTP hopes to have early progress reports on 
the improved sewing machine for library bind- 
ing, type for the visually handicapped readers, 


standard library typewriter keyboard, and other 
eoe 


News from 


the Divisions 





“AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the Nominating Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries, Lucile 
Nix, chairman; C. Ernestine Grafton; Mrs. 


Janet Z. McKinlay. 
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Vice-President and President-elect 


EsTELLENE P. WALKER, director, South Carolina 
State Library Board, Columbia. 

FLorence B. Yoprn, head, Extension Division, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond. 


Member-at-Large 
(3-year term) 


ERNEST E. DornscHUK, JR. state librarian, 
Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg. 

DonaLtp E. WnmicHT, associate state librarian, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be ac- 
companied by the written consent of the nominee 
and filed with the executive secretary, Eleanor 
A. Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by March 
25, 1966. No person may be nominated who is 
not a personal member of the association and 
whose written consent has not been filed with 
the Nominating Committee. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations for 1966 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Com- 


New Reference Work 


mittee of the Public Library Association, Ernest 
I. Miller, chairman; Mrs. Helen S. Gilbert; 
Ransom L. Richardson; Frank B. Sessa; Robert 
Thomas; Josephine E. Weaver; Ralph Van 
Handel. 


Vice-President and President-elect 


HrrnEeN E. Fry, staff librarian, Special Services 
Library, U.S. 4th Army, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

HarrieT L. ROURKE, command librarian, Air 
Defense Command, U.S. Air Force ENT AFB, 
Colo. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be ac- 
companied by the written consent of the nomi- 
nee and filed with the executive secretary, Elea- 
nor A. Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by 
March 25, 1966. No person may be nominated 
who is not a personal member of the association 
and whose written consent has not been filed 
with the Nominating Committee. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Nominating Committee Report 


The following nominations for 1966 are pre- 


Announced 


DER NEUE HERDER 


in 6 volumes and Atlas 


130,000 entries—3,000 text illustrations—400 plates and maps, of which 
300 are in color. cloth. Freiburg, 1965-. 


Subscription price per volume 
Subscription price for Atlas 


alechert- Hainer, INC. 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


offices in. 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 
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sented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Armed Forces Librarians Section, 
Mrs. Barbara Cox, chairman; Frances Mackey; 
Emma Lou Taggart. 


Vice-President and President-elect 


ELIZABETH Bock, supervisory librarian, Presidio 
Libraries, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
94129. 

Econ A. Wess, librarian, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y. 10996. 


Second Vice-President 


Horus M. Epwarps, base librarian, Base Li- 
brary, Travis AFB, Calif. 94535. 

June G. Movers, head librarian, Base Library, 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif. 93437. 


Secretary 


Rut S. BunwasnH, station librarian, U.S. Naval 
Air Station, Building 2, Wing 3, Alameda, 
Calif. 

VERNESE B. THompson, base librarian, Base 
Library (Bldg. 1122), Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
92055. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than five members of 


LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 
are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


IP Na 


LS 
& 
WHOLESALE DOOKSELLERS 


SINCE VETT 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


.. "We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N.J. MOMENCE, ILL. 





Machine 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small— now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil pale 
especially sag! fae for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee, FREE—- Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 11, Chicago40 
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the section filed together with the written con- 
sent of the candidates with the executive secre- 
tary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, 
by March 25, 1966. ooo 
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A MAGNIFIER which 
is wide and has legs 
that rest on a printed 
page is available for 
the partially sighted, 
those with subnor- 
mal vision, and per- 
sons who habitually 
study fine print. 
Called Ezy-Rede mag- 
nifier, it is a fixed focus plano convex lens, 
mounted on legs, and available in lengths from 
4" to 12". The lens provides a tall, lean, easily 
read image of sharp clarity, according to the 
manufacturer, The elongated lens permits read- 
ing with both eyes and covers the entire width 
of a column or page without moving. Several 
lines of wording are magnified simultaneously. 
The legs eliminate hand holding and tremor and 
locate the lens at the exact focal length. Price 
varies from $4.50 to $15, and an optional read- 
ing light and shade attachment is available. 
For further information write Apex Specialties 
Co. 1115 Douglas Ave., Providence, R.I. 
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PRESENTATIONS,  re- 
ports, loose-leaf cata- 
logs, and other mul- 
tiple page materials 
can be bound in- 
stantly with Bac- 
Bones, a slip-on 
plastic spine which 
applies a tight grip 
on up to 25 single 
sheets of paper. No 
hole punching is re- 
quired. Pages are in- 
serted at the top of a Bac-Bone, then drawn 
down the length of the plastic channel. This ac- 
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cesory comes in ll" standard and 13" legal 
lengths and in custom lengths on order. It is 
available in six colors. Bac-Bones can also be ap- 
plied to pamphlets and other limp material where 
the stiffening function of the plastic spine simpli- 
fies the stacking, shelving, or filing of reference 
material. For further information write Devoke 


Co., 510 S. Mathilda Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 


* 0 *X» * 


Boox-LoK is a new 
and different method 
of holding books, 
magazines, and pam- 
phlets on library 
shelves. Book-Lok 
serves as a book end 
on a shelf, but it 
locks in place and 
does not slide. It is 
constructed of enameled steel with a plastic 
mechanism to hold it on to existing shelving 
and can be easily adjusted for the addition or 
withdrawal of books from the shelf. Book-Loks 
are available in 8", 10", and 12” shelf widths 
and various colors. Prices range from 554 to 
90g, depending upom size and quantity. 

A desk-top book shelf which uses the same 
locking principle as the Book-Lok is also avail- 
able. The desk-top units are available in Walnut 
finished wood and steel. For additional informa- 
tion write: Metalcraft Engineering Co., 3625 N. 
48th St., Lincoln, Neb. 68504. 
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A  REMOTE-CONTROL, 
random-access slide 
projector system with 
a 240-slide capacity 
and a common opti- 
cal axis has been 
announced by Deci- 
sicn Systems, Inc. 
Average access time 
to any of the 240 slides is said to be less than 
two seconds in any sequence. The new unit, 
Dial-A-Slide 240, consists of three standard 
modified Kodak Carrousel A-V 900 units, 
mounted on a single base. The DSI selector- 
activator is a remote-control panel consisting of 
three banks of push-button selectors. Numeri- 
cal readouts indicate which slide is being shown 
and which are available for display in the 
other two projectors. The price is $3490. For 
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further information write the manufacturer at 


1490 Queen Anne Rd., Teaneck, N.J. 


[zem mammam mem nin na cee. 


LIBRARIANS: EASE 
YOUR WORK LOAD 


with these significant filmstrips 


BIOGRAPHY, BACKGROUND 
FOR INSPIRATION 
BOOKS TALK BACK (book care) 
THE CARD CATALOG (revised edition) 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF GLOBE, 
MAP, AND ATLAS 
READERS' GUIDE: READY REFERENCE 
(revised edition) 
REFERENCE COLLECTION 
YOUR LIBRARY (orientation) 
Order NOW for IMMEDIATE delivery! Color- 
Sound filmstrips with recordings per set $15. 
Fach approx. 50 frames. 


UPPER ELEMENTARY THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


Dept. ALA ] 
LIBRARY 
FILMSTRIP CENTER 


140 N. Old Manor Road 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 
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Province of Saskatchewan 
Regina, Sask. 


requires 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN 
(LIBRARIAN II) 


Librarian to be responsible for technical services including 
centralized cataloguing for the public libraries In the 
Province; the compilation of BOOKS FOR ALL, a list of 
recent nonfiction accessions; other duties as required. 


Minimum Requirements: B.A., B.L.S., plus experience, 
preferably in a public library; ability to maintain good 
public relations and to supervise professional and clerical 
staff. 


Employee Benefits: Include a five-day week (no Saturday 


or evening hours], three weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, group life insurance, and collective bargaining. 
In addition to the above, there are two professional posi- 
tions vacant (Librarian Il}. 

$526-$641 (consideration will be given for 
qualifications and experience), 


REQUIRED BY: PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 
1819 Cornwall St. 
Regina, Sask. 


Competition Number c/c 9286. 


Salary Range: 


Application forms and further Information from Public Ser- 
vice Commission, Room 328, Legislative Building, Regine, 
Sask. 
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FOR SALE 


‘SEARCH Services are one of our spécialties. F oreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
‘bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Ser- 
vices, Inc, Serials Dept., 
10003. 
~ OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, ‘etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 
. BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 


War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3. 


Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New .York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol. 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc, 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y: 
` INDEX of The Christian Science onion Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly Index— 
$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—$15. Annuals 
available 1960 thru 1965--$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you "need an out-of- -print book We will search 
and quote any title requested withóut obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of -supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information.. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St, Athens, Ohio 45101. 


WANTED TO BUY 


PUBLISHERS' remainders. 10 to 250 copies of a 
hook. Cheap. Oster's, Box 111, Times Square Station, 
New York 10036. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


J LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
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56 E. 13 St, New York - 


Foster, Treas., 
. College Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009. 


public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees, 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies. listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues 


yearly, $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brook- 


lyn 11222. 


east 


HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth in 
circulation. and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population, 28 miles from Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square foot floor area completed in 1962. Book 
collection 20,000. Annual circulation over 60,000. 
Starting salary $500 per month with increase within 
six months. Blue Cross coverage. Liberal paid vaca- 
tions.: Excellent opportunity for qualified person. De- 
gree of master of library science required. Some 
library experience desirable. Apply to Thomas H. L. 
Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 


MEDICAL ‘librarian, graduate, for affliated Catho- 
lic -hospitals. Hours and jobs flexible’ for nursing 
school and/or doctors’ library. Assistant now; chief : 
soon. Social security, pension, employee discounts, 
abundant community cultural opportunities. Creative 
opportunity. Salary minimum: $5200. Write Anne 
o Ln. St, Joseph’s Hospital, Providence, R.I. 
02907 

ADVISORY librarian. Adult services guidance to 
33' member libraries and adult book selection for _ 
central office pool, $20,000 budget for books. Ap- 
pointment, above minimum for appropriate experi- 
ence. New salary: scale 1966. Present range $6750- 
$8435 .with added bonuses ($500 plus); liberal 
health, 30 days vacation, and other benefits. Mini- 
mum, 2 years professional experience; 4 years 
sought. Southern Tier Library System, 215 W. Pul- 
teney St., Corning, N.Y. 14832. Tel.: 607-962-3141. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Position with 'a future. 
Man, 35 years or younger, to, become assistant li- 
brarian in a men's military college. Responsible for 
technical processing. Good opportunity for right per- 
son. Beginning salary $7000. Usual benefits. MLS re- 
quired. "Write to Victor H. Johnson, Ln., Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt. 

JUNIOR cataloger. New position. MLS, eligible for 
New York State certification, U.S. citizen. No experi- 
ence necessary. Salary $6020-$7660; Additional 5% 
paid toward retirement. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

REFERENCE librarian to manage and expand 
well-developed reference collection in suburban com- 
munity near Smith, Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, and area 
colleges. Organize and centralize reference service. 
Role in book selection. Assist head librarian with ad- 
ministrative duties. New library in heart of region of 
450,000 population. Library science degree, MLS 
preferred. Salary $6000~-$6887. May be hired at any 


"step. Four weeks vacation, ll paid holidays. Gener- 


ous fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Ruth M. Peck, 44 


. Thomas Dr., West Springfield, Mass. 01089. 


CHILDREN'S librarian. Superior working condi- 
tions in attractive new public library. Juvenile col- 
lection of 10,000 volumes with circulation of 100,000. 
Excellent book budget. Library serves city of 57, ,000. 
Total collection 80,000 volumes. A quality operation. 
Post requires vitality, imagination, and ability to 
take over total administration of this division. All 
usual fringe benefits. The salary is open, send re- 
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sume to William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis Library, 613 
N. Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

HEAD librarian, Keuka College, 725 students, 
growing enrollment. MLS from accredited school and 
college experience expected. Faculty status. Salary 
commensurate with education and experience. Ápply 
to Dean Beulah C. Compton, Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N.Y. 14478. 

LIBRARIAN: beginning as assistant and leading 
to head librarian. Church-related college of 1500 stu- 
dents located in New York metropolitan area. Un- 
dergraduate degree and MLS. Advance work toward 
doctorate and ability to teach a liberal arts subject 
preferred. Salary commensurate with education and 
library experience. New library, Blue Shield, hospi- 
talization, TIAA, and other fringe benefits. Faculty 
status. Write to Miriam Grosh, Ln., Upsala College, 
East Orange, N.J. 07019. 

HEAD librarian in charge of publie library in 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 25 miles from Philadel- 
phia. Thirty-five hour week, paid holidays, vacation, 
free hospitalization and disability income insurance. 
Salary open depending on experience and qualifica- 
tions, Library degree and administrative experience 
preferred. Library being redecorated and refurnished. 
Write Superintendent of Schools, Administration 
Building, 1120 S. Gay St., Phoenixville, Pa. 19460. 

HEAD librarian, for service beginning 1966-67: 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., 
urban area 60 miles west of Philadelphia. 1600 en- 
rollment. Ford Foundation Grant institution. $25 mil- 
lion, ten-year development program including expan 
sion of present library or constraction of new library 
in four years. LC conversion now under way. Fac- 
ulty, research oriented. Independent study programs. 
Applicants: experienced, scholarly background with 
depth in an academic subject. Salary open. Fringe 
benefits 1996 above salary. TIA A, major medical in- 
surance, term life insurance, total disability insur- 
ance, group plan hospitalization and medical-surgical 
insurance, tuition scholarships for children of staff. 
Write to J. M. Darlington, Ássoc. Dean, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some experi- 
ence, U.S. citizen. Salary $6460--38835. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Ápply Director, Puklic Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

READER services head, Rensselaer Polytechnic. 
Major staff position to organize professional services 
to faculty, research, and students. State salary re- 
quirements. Position for one of proven administrative 
and planning abilities in informational and biblio- 
graphic services to technical community. LS and sci- 
ence or technical degree, or at least extensive success- 
ful experience in similar environment, With assist- 
ance of professional programmer participate in and 
contribute to definite program of computer applica- 
tions in bibliographie control. Operational IBM sys- 
tem 360 immediately available. Apply Edward A. 
Chapman, Rensselaer Libraries, Troy, N.Y. 12181. 
Telephone collect 518-270-6426. 

REFERENCE librarian, Ludington Public Library, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, tweniy miles from down- 
town Philadelphia. Main librarv for progressive li- 
brary system serving 60,000 people on Philadelphia 
Main Line. Rapidly growing collection in rapidly 
growing new building. Attractive position for begin- 
ning a library career. 5Sth-yeer degree required, 
37%4-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, hospitalization and 
retirement plan. Salary scale $5746 to $7210 a year. 
Apply to À. Hunter Rineer, Jr, Exec. Dir, Lower 


Merion Library Assn., 75 E. Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, 
Pa. 19003; 215-MI 2-3700. 

DIRECTOR of city-county library, also district li- 
brary center, in heart of Pennsylvania’s beautiful 
West Branch region. New dynamic program in effect. 
Collection of 160,000 books, circulation 600,000. Good 
staff, 2 bookmobiles. Major building program now in 
beginning siages. Beginning salary $10,000 plus usual 
fringe benefits. Some administrative experience re- 
quired. Male preferred. Submit application to S.E.M., 
James V. Brown, Library, Williamsport, Pa. Inter- 
views to be arranged. 

LIBRARIAN in charge of Processing Center, Lower 
Merion Library Association, Center is located in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Librarian does cataloging and supervises 
a clerical staff of five people in ordering, receiving, 
cataloging, and processing approximately 14,000 vol- 
umes a.year for six federated public libraries. Chal- 
lenging administrative experience and a graduate de- 
gree in library service. Annual salary range $5848- 
$7332. Beginninz salary depends on qualifications. 
Full hospitalization insurance, retirement program, 
and group life insurance. Write A. Hunter Rineer, Jr., 
Lower Merion Library Assn., 75 E. Lancaster Ave., 
Ardmore, Pa. 19903; 215-MI 2-3700. 

DIRECTOR: A community of 10,199 in upstate 
New York needs a dynamic librarian who would like 
à chance to organize and develop services to an active 
reading public. Member of regional system, coopera- 
tive board; cultural and recreational opportunities. 
Minimum salary, $6000. Usual fringe benefits. Apply 
Box 417, Ilion, N.Y. 13357. 

DIRECTOR, community and county library in 
Lebanon, Pa., 25 miles east of Harrisburg. City of 
30,000. County of 92,000. Main library and bookmo- 
bile. Building addition in planning stage. Starting 
salary, $7000-$9600, depending on qualifications and 
experience. Basic fringe benefits. Master's degree in 
library science required. Position open on or before 
February 1. Apply Ralph B. Snyder, Lebanon Com. 
munity Library, 624 Chestnut St., Lebanon. 

TECHNICAL processes head, Reorganize all opera- 
tions and procedures, includes acquisitions, serials, 
and conversion to LC. State salary requirements. 
Position open for one of proven administrative and 
planning abilities with professional competence and 
understanding in cataloging; LS degree. With assist- 
ance of professional programmer participate in and 
contribute to an existing definite plan of computer 
application to all processing operations, using new 
and now operational IBM system 360 equipment. 
Apply Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer Libraries, 
Troy, N.Y. 12181. Telephone collect 518-270-6426. 


southeast 
ASSISTANT librarian. Assist with administration of 
state library. Responsible for adult services, including 
book selection, field visits, and bookmobiles; assist 
with planning many new programs. Salary $7500 
plus. Month's vacation, usual benefits. Write Dela- 
ware State Library, West Loockerman St, Dover, or 
telephone 674-2240. 

REFERENCE ZZbrarian. Undergraduate men's col. 
lege. New position. MSLS required. Salary range, 
$6432—-$8040. Excellent fringe benefits. Write B-355. 

FAIRFAX County Public Libraries. Branch li- 
brarian for a branch to be established in Reston, a 
new community employing new concepts of city 
planning, with a population potential of 75,000, in 
the metropolitan Washington, D.C., area. Salary 
range $6672-$8520. Requires fifth-year degree from 
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accredited library school, administrative ability with 
public library experience, Fairfax County has merit 
system, social security, retirement, life insurance, 
hospitalization, major medical, annual and sick leave, 
40-hour week. Write Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Dir., 
3915 Chain Bridge Rd., Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

PRINCE George's County Memorial Library lo- 
cated near Washington, D.C., has a wide variety of 
challenging career openings for professional librari- 
ans on all levels: assistant coordinator in branch ad- 
ministration (new position), 3 years successful 
branch librarian's experience in medium-sized sys- 
tem, $7200—$9000; head of films division, 3 years ex- 
perience in use of AV materials, $7200-$9000; 
branch librarian for established branch, minimum of 
one year of experience, $6500-$8125; children's li- 
brarian (new position) to plan children's programs, 
assist in book selection, and conduct story hours 
throughout the system, two years of experience, 
$6700-$8375; school liaison librarian (new position), 
five years of experience including two years in ad- 
ministration plus a working knowledge of public 
library and schoo] relationships, $8500-$10,605; li- 
brarians without experience for Bookmobile Division, 
$6100-$7625. Liberal annual and sick leave, retire- 
ment, and other benefits. All positions require MLS. 
Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

SAVANNAH Public Library, two positions: Li- 
brarian Il, county extension supervisor. Salary range 
$514—$654 per month. 5th-year degree and public 
library experience in adult field. Supervise three 
bookmobiles and three small branches and plan ser- 
vice expansion. Librarian I, children's department 
assistant. Salary range $444-$566 per month. 
5th-year degree. 4 weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, 
40 hours per week. Library now undergoing expan- 
sion, good promotional opportunities for right per- 
sons. Write Elizabeth Hodge, Asst. Ln., 2002 Bull 
St., Savannah, Ga. 31401. 

MIAMI-DADE Junior College. Two positions: 1) 
assistant cataloger, 2) assistant acquisitions librari- 
an. Centralized acquisitions and cataloging for multi- 
campus libraries. Positions require MLS from ALA- 
accredited library school and U. S. citizenship. Fac- 
ulty rank and status. 37%-hour week, annual vaca- 
tion, sick leave, injury leave, plus holidays. Salary 
range: $6720 to $9000, depending on experience and 
training. Contact Personnel Office, Miami-Dade Ju- 
nior College, 11380 N. W. 27 Ave., Miami 33167. 

CATALOGER. Challenging position, $7270—-$9870. 
Must have two years experience and degree from an 
accredited library schoo]. Library anticipates excit- 
ing building program within the next year. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement in the fastest growing county 
of Virginia, located on the fringe of metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. Write or telephone Mrs. Nancy C. 
Woodall, Dir., Prince William County Library, 
Manassas, Va. 22110; 703-368-2533. 

IMMEDIATE opening for a Librarian Ill in the 
public library of the city of Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Salary $6006—$7566 annually. U.S. citizen, 21-50. Ap- 
pointment above the minimum may be authorized. 
Graduation from a 4-year college or university, sup- 
plemented by a degree in library science from an 
accredited library school and at least 2 years respon- 
sible experience in library work involving children's 
services. Apply Civil Service Department, City Hall, 
non 205, 301 N. Andrews Ave., Fort Lauderdale, 

a. 

HEAD librarian in fast-growing county on East 
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Coast; 21,000 population. New building, 26,000 book 
collection, over 100,000 circulation. Bookmobile; staff 
of 4 full-time, some part-time, and volunteer help. 
4 weeks paid vacation, county retirement and social 
security. Graduation from an accredited library school 
and some experience required. Salary $6500. Apply 
Jean Roos, 226 Melba Dr., Jensen Beach, Fla. 33457. 

VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute Libraries: 1) Di- 
rector oí Community College Libraries to organize and 
supervise four community college libraries. Experience 
required. Salary $8040. 2) Catalogers. Salary range 
$6144 to $7680, depending upon experience. Áll posi- 
tions require 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school. Apply Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 24061. 


midwest 


THREE positions. Librarian IT, first assistant, Gen- 
eral Reference Department. Minimum of two years 
experience. Librarian II, first assistant, Business and 
Industry Department. Minimum of two years experi- 
ence. Beginning salary from $7488-$8208, depending 
upon experience. Annual increments to $8976. Li- 
brarian I, Children's Department. No experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary from $6720-$7488, de- 
pending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8208. Library degree required. Payment of $144 on 
health insurance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library located in 
cultural center which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, little theatre, auditorium, and historical mu- 
seum. Apply Assistant Director's Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

SUPERVISOR of public services (Librarian IIT) 
in charge of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 5th-year 
degree and 5 years of appropriate experience re- 
quired. Salary starts at $7943 or $8333, depending on 
experience, and goes to $10,127 in 5 yearly steps. 
Children's librarian (Librarian IJ), a specialist in 
promoting books with children. 5th-year degree and 3 
years of appropriate experience required. Salary 
starts at $6864 to $7202, depending on experience, 
and goes to $8749 in 5 yearly steps. Branch librarian 
(Librarian I) to develop a branch library. 5th-year 
degree required and 2 years of experience desirable. 
Salary starts at $6229 to $6539, depending on experi- 
ence, and goes to $7943 in 5 yearly steps. Genesee 
County Library serves 150,000 people in urban area 
around Flint, Michigan. Benefits for all positions in- 
clude: retirement, health and life insurance, and so- 
cial security. Apply to Dorothy Olmstead, G-4195 W. 
Pasadena, Flint, Mich. 48504. 

HEAD of children's department. Serving a city of 
50,000 within easy access to the cultural centers of 
Lansing, Ánn Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library 
school degree required. Starting salary $6454. Retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave, vacation, hospitaliza- 
tion. Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

REFERENCE librarian position. Library-minded 
community of 25,000. Construction of new building 
in progress. Library science degree desirable. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Apply President, Library Board, 
Public Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
$7008. Periodic salary increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
state retirement system, paid hospitalization plan, 
sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 
$40,150 budget, $6500 of which is for books, 32,000 
volumes. 125,000 circulation. Three full-time non- 
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professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

LIBRARIAN to work in a regional library for the 
blind, located in St. Louis. Fifth-year library degree 
required. Basically work with children and young 
aduits. Previous work with the blind desirable but 
not essential Should be willing to travel as neces- 
sary within Missouri and Kansas to work with 
schools, libraries, and other centers for blind chil- 
dren and young people. 40-hour, 5-day week, liberal 
vacations and sick leave, social security, and pension 
plan. Salary range $5790-$6090. Write to Mrs. Clara 
B. Webb, Pers. Ln., Public Library, 1301 Olive St., 
St. Louis 63103. . 

OHIO State University Library is seeking a 
professional librarian who reads actively, has a wide 
interest in literature and is able to impart this inter- 
est in reading to undergraduate students. Librarian 
is responsible for maintaining a stimulating collec- 
tion. Invites faculty and visitors to speak informally 
at coffee hours, étc. Requirements: ability to select 
significant books and counsel patrons in personal 
reading programs. Experience in this kind of work. 
Graduate library degree from an accredited school. 
Salary $8268, depending on qualifications. Merit in- 
creases to follow. Faculty rank and title. Apply to 
Mrs, Celianna J. Wilson, Ohio State University 
Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., Columbus. An equal op- 
portunity employer. 

UNIVERSITY library positions now open at Ohio 
State University: administrative assistant te director 
of libraries, $8568; automaticn and information 
science librarian, $10,068; assistant personnel li- 
brarian, $8568; serial bibliographer, $7968. Positions 
require a graduate degree from an accredited library 
school (except automation postition) and suitable 
professional library experience attained after receiv- 
ing degree. Salaries listed are maximum beginning 
salaries depending upon qualifications. Merit in- 
creases follow. Benefits include faculty rank and 
title, major medical and life insurance plan, 15 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 90 days, 24 working 
days annual vacation, 5 hours per week excused ab- 
sence for course work, Apply to Mrs. Celianna Wil- 
son, Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., 
Columbus. An equal opportunity employer. 

UNIVERSITY of Illinois at Chicago Circle new 
state university just west of Chicago Loop has open- 
ing for assistant head of the cataloging department, 
plus several positions for experienced serials and 
monograph catalogers. Excellent opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the development of authority files and bi- 
bliographic controls in a rapidly growing library. 
Minimum requirements: library degree, at least three 
years cataloging experience in a large research 
library, ability to catalog in at least one modern Eu- 
ropean language. Faculty status, 3716-hour week, one 
month vacation, university retirement system. See 
story of new campus in September issue of Architec- 
tural Forum. Salary for assistant head open; other 
salaries range from $7500 and $9000, depending 
upon qualifications. Apply Frazer G. Poole, Dir, 
Library, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Box 
8198, Chicago 60680. 

HEAD cataloger for cataloging department in aca- 
demic library. Four other professionals and four 
clericals, plus student assistants. Two professionals 
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engaged exclusively on the changeover from Dewey 


Decimal to LC. Approximately 13,500 new books 
added last year. Duties include cataloging and clas- 
sification of materials in English and foreign lan- 
£uages, supervision of staff and revision of work 
done by assistants. PhD program beginning which 
wil increase work load. Salary depends on 
qualifications and experience. 4 weeks vacation, 
TIAA, hospitalization, life insurance, liberal holiday 
and.sick leave policy. Excellent cultural opportuni- 
ties on a growing campus in Michigan’s largest city. 
Apply Director of Libraries, University of Detroit, 
4001 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 48221. 

LIBRARIAN I: assists in both reference and cata- 
log departments. Participates in book selection, ser- 
vice to publie, cataloging. Salary range from $5820, 
depending on experience. Requires fifth-year degree 
from accredited library school. Apply to Andrew M. 
Hansen, Ln. Publie Library, 705 Sixth St, Sioux 
City, Iowa 51105. 

WANTED: librarian with degree in library 
science. Particularly interesting and challenging po- 
sition. The library board has voted to join a seven- 
county system, one of 21, established by the state of 
Illinois. Alton is a beautiful community of 44,000 
persons situated on the Mississippi River, a 
30-minute drive from St. Louis. Beginning salary 
$7200; month's vacation, sick leave, Illinois munici- 
pal retirement fund, social security. Should this be- 
come a central library in the new system, librarian 
will receive substantial additional income from the 
increased funds. This system potentially can serve a 
population of 350,000; its central library could have 
an income of $195,000. This is an opportunity to 
work with enthusiastic librarians and trustees in 
planning and policy making from the beginning. We 
can guarantee frustrations. We can also guarantee 
opportunities for accomplishment most librarians sel- 
dom meet. Write Mrs. William H. Middleton, Hay- 
ner Public Library, 401 State St, Alton, Ill 


MODERN public library under construction, to be 
finished about June 1966, needs librarian with abili- 
ty and enthusiasm to develop and administer public 
library program for growing Illinois township of 
27,000. Present library operating in an old, crowded 
building. Collection of 35,000 vols. Position now 
open. Salary $8400-$9000, depending on experience. 
MLS required. Write to William Smythe, Pres., 
Township Librarv Board, 1000 S. Madison St., Lock- 
port, III. 

HEAD librarian for city and county library serv- 
ing population of 26,000. $60,000 budget; salary 
open. Moving soon into expanded quarters with chal- 
lenging new program. Requirements: accredited 
library school graduate with MLS degree. Apply to 
Trustee William E. Lowry, 921 N. Kentucky, Mexico, 
Mo. 65265. 

TWO Librarian I positions in adult services with 
special interest in any of these areas: business, 
science, and industry; fine arts; or public relations. 
Salary range $5770-$7361, beginning salary depen- 
dent upon experience. Library degree required. 22 
days vacation, sick leave, state retirement, health in- 
surance provided. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

HEAD, catalog department. Ideally located mid- 
western university library has opening for a compe- 
tent, alert librarian, with experience in cataloging 
and administration, to head catalog department with 
a staff of some thirty people. A person with experi- 
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ence or interest in library automation preferred. Sal- 
ary open. Write to B-362. 

LIBRARIAN, School of Nursing, to administer 
library in accredited diploma school of nursing. 200 
students and other nursing personnel use library; 
7000 professional volumes. Must have degree in 
library science. Attractive salary and excellent per- 
sonnel policies. Write Carol M. Eady, R. N., Dir., 
Nursing Education, Michael Reese Hospital and 
Medical Center, E. 29 St. & S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 
60616. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: reference-circulation. 
Library degree required and related experience pre- 
ferred. September-June, faculty status, state retire- 
ment, social security, paid hospitalization, liberal 
sick leave. Salary beginning between $5840—$7340, 
depending on experience. Maximum of schedule 
through annual increments $10,340, Position open 
January 3, 1966. Apply Dr. G. A. Parkinson, Dir., 
Milwaukee Institute of Technology, 1015 N. 6 St, 
Milwaukee 53203. 

CHILDREN'S librarian: $6330-87752, MSLS, 2 
years appropriate experience, to develop children's 
service in scenic historic community of 60,000, 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, state retirement, paid hospitaliza- 
tion. For details or application write W. G. Fullmer, 
Dir, Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Dubuque, Iowa 
52001. 

HEAD librarian for OSU Lima Branch Campus is 
being sought to organize a dynamic program of library 
services for new quarters to open September 1966. 
$100,000 is available for purchase of books and jour- 
nals. Requires graduate library degree from accredited 
school and suitable professional experience. Open now. 
Salary $8000-$9000, depending upon qualifications. 
Merit increases. Same position available for OSU 
Mansfield Branch Campus. Apply to Mrs. Celianna I. 
Wilson, Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil 
Ave., Columbus. An equal opportunity employer. 

EASTERN Michigan University, Ypsilanti. Public 
services and technical processes librarians to staff 
large, new air-conditioned building to be completed 
August 1966. At rank of assistant professor: order li- 
brarian, circulation librarian, assistant serials librar- 
ian, head of social sciences division, and head of hu- 
manities division. Át rank of instructor: assistants in 
the divisions of education, science and technology, so- 
cial sciences, and humanities. Salary range for assis- 
tant professor: $6200-$9900; for instructor: $5400- 
$7700. Salary on academic year basis. Additional 
salary for summer session. Complete academic status. 
Apply E. W. Erickson, EMU, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

CATALOGER. Assistant needed with some experi- 
ence with the LC classification system. One month va- 
cation. Good salary commensurate with experience. 
Faculty status. Write Helvi Walkonen, Head Ln., 
Northern Michigan University, Marquette 49855. 

HEAD librarian in growing city of 27,000. 40,000- 
volume book collection. Salary open depending on 
qualifications. Sick leave, hospitalization, vacation. 
5th-year library degree, and some experience required. 
Write Mrs. K. U. Love, 702 S. Barrett, Sedalia, Mo. 

REFERENCE librarian: $494-$557; adult services 
librarian: $541-$608. Salary depending on qualifica- 
tions. LS degree, experience desirable. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, paid hospitalization and 
major medical. Library is extending services to rural 
area. Community with many cultural advantages. 
Write Lucile Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

HEAD of adult services: $6948-$8596, MSLS, 3 
years appropriate experience, to develop adult ser- 
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vices in scenic historic community of 60,000. 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, state retirement, paid hospitaliza- 
tion. For details or application write W. G. Fullmer, 
xu Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Dubuque, Iowa 

001. 

CATALOGER (male preferred) to head academic 
cataloging department of three other professionals, 
three clerical, and student assistants. Volumes added 
last year 12,500, including 7500 titles. Rapidly increas- 
ing book budget assures continued growth. Duties in- 
clude cataloging and classification of materials in 
English and foreign languages, supervision of staff, 
and revision of work done by assistants. Experience in 
an academic library working with Dewey Decimal 
classification necessary. Knowledge of LC classifica- 
tion desirable. Applicant should be able to cope with 
increasing work load and be receptive to new ideas 
and methods. Salary depends on qualification. Contact 
H. P. Schrank, University of Akron 44304. 

FILM librarian. $6500-$9500. New position. Mas- 
ter’s in audio-visual or library science with special 
training or experience. Selection, promotion, film col- 
lection of 750 for adult and community groups’ use 
related to library program. ($15,000 budgeted 1966.) 
Supervise equipment and clerical assistant. Excellent 
working conditions. System recognized nationally. 
Apply Public Library, 220 W. 5th Ave., Gary, Ind. 
46402. 

COUNTY library director. Library degree and 315- 
4 years administrative experience required. Salary 
$6500; 3716-hour week, 4-week vacation, Blue Cross, 
county retirement plan, social security. Apply to 
County Supt. of Schools Milton C. Porter, Adrian, 
Mich. 49221. Tel.: 265-2119. 

CATALOGER: $6036-$7416, depending on experi- 
ence, to catalog and direct acquisitions of a 100,000- 
volume library in a scenic historic community of 
60,000. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, state retirement, 
paid hospitalization. For details or application write 
W. C. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001. 
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LIBRARIAN II wanted by the Pueblo, Colorado, 
Public Library. Population 97,000. Opportunity to 
work in a new $750,000 library. Salary range 
$460-$550, age to 50. Degree required in library 
science. Experience is desirable but not essential. 
Two weeks vacation, retirement program, sick leave, 
and many fringe benefits. All applications showing 
experience and education will be considered. Apply 
to Personnel Director, City Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 
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PHOENIX, Arizona (pop. 550,000) has two new di- 
vision head openings resulting from rapidly growing 
library system. Head of adults services and head of 
Juvenile services. Salary $8112 to $10,272, depending 
on qualifications, Generous and comprehensive fringe 
benefits. Written exam not required. Book Stock 
400,000. Current book budget $350,000. $2,000,000 
building program in progress. Resort climate plus 
full range of metropolitan educational, cultural, and 
recreational outlets offers a truly new way of life in 
the "Valley of the Sun." Write for details to W. R. 
Henderson, Dir, Public Library, 12 E. McDowell, 
Phoenix 85003. 

PHOENIX, Arizona, Head of children and youth 
section. of the central library. Salary $7056 to $8928, 
depending on qualifications. Vacancy due to approv- 
al of incumbent's desire to head new branch library. 
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Write for details to W. R. Henderson, Dir., Public 
Library, 12 E. McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

SCIENCE librarian (Librarian Il, equivalent to 
asst. prof), for 60,000-vol. branch serving chem., 
physics, pharmacy, botany, other biosciences. Mil- 
lion-vol. library system, young energetic staff. 
Science and library degrees preferred; duties ar- 
ranged to suit background and interests. Salary 


$9000 negotiable. John L. Glinka, Assoc. Dir. Uni- , 


versity of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 66045. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public 
library in growing community of 50,000. Graduate 
degree from ALA-accredited library school required. 
Month vacation, social security, sick leave, state re- 
tirement plan. Send resume to Trustee Russell 
Mann, P.O. Box 700, Roswell, N. M. 

ADMINISTRATIVE librarian. Assistant to the di- 
rector and chief of central library for the Tulsa City- 
County System. Should have demonstrated ability to 
supervise a large staff, carry library story to the com- 
munity, and work with library-related groups. Position 
offers challenge in a culturally active area with a 
pleasant climate. System serves 378,000 through 20 
branches, 7 bookmobiles, and a staft of 165. New cen- 
tral building designed for book capacity of 1,000,000 
opened July 1, 1965. Master's degree in library science, 
administrative experience. $10,580-$13,560. Personal 
interviews at Midwinter. Contact Mrs. Allie Beth Mar- 
tin, Dir., Tulsa City-County Library System, 400 Civic 
Center, Tulsa. 

LIBRARIAN III in charge of public services in pub- 
lic library serving community of 110,000. Fifth-year 
library degree required, experience desirable. Salary 
range $5340-$6660. Apply Thelma Andrews, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Abilene, Tex. 79601. 

UNIVERSITY of Texas School of Law Library 
needs division heads for rapidly expanding library. 
150,000 volumes, present staff of fifteen. Positions open 
for foreign law librarian and heads of circulation, 
cataloging, and order and serial work. Salaries open, 
to be negotiated according to professional qualifica- 
tions and experience; all fringe benefits. Apply Prof. 
Roy M. Mersky, Res. Dir., University of Texas School 
of Law Library, Austin 78705. 

CHIEF of technical processes for the rapidly ex- 
panding Tulsa City-County System. Position offers 
challenge in new informational concepts, and calls 
for understanding of computer applications in librar- 
ies. Responsibilities include completion of book cata- 
log now under way, supervision of staff of 14, Master’s 
in library science plus cataloging and administrative 
experience. Salary commensurate with education and 
experience. Tulsa offers plus factors such as moderate 
climate, pleasant family life in a community fast grow- 
ing in educational and cultural advantages as well as 
in business and industry. Personal interviews at Mid- 
winter. Contact Mrs. Allie Beth Martin, Dir., Tulsa 
City-County Library System, 400 Civie Center, Tulsa. 

LIBRARIAN I. Salary $450-$564. Master's degree 
in library science required, Major assignment will 
be in children's section. Must be adaptable to other 
library work, Excellent benefits and opportunity for 
growth in a small but growing library. Ideal weather 
and living conditions in the “West’s Most Western 
Town." Send resume to Personnel Office, City of 
Scottsdale, Áriz. 

CATALOGER-reference librarian: Permanent, full- 
time position open on staff of new art gallery. Candi- 
date must possess background in art history and have 
a BS or MLS degree. Experience in cataloging desira- 


ble but not mandatory. Salary range $5500 to $7900. 
Send resume and references to F. W. Bilodeau, Dir., 
R. W. Norton Art Gallery, 4700 Block Creswell Ave., 
Shreveport, La, 71106. 


pacific northwest 


WANTED: supervisor of children’s work in large re- 
gional system in north central Washington state. Our 
eager children live on cattle ranches, mountain 
towns, modern urban centers, and their per capita 
use of books leads the large libraries of the state. 
Accredited degree required, $6400-$7400. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply North Central Regional 
Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 98801. 

WENATCHEE, headquarters unit of this large 
five-county library, needs area librarian. Noted for 
its beautiful setting between Columbia River and 
Cascade Mts., this lively small town offers sports, 
arts, and ample measure of no-smog, no-freeways 
good life. Position has tremendous scope and variety. 
LS degree needed. Write North Central Regional 
Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 

HEAD librarian wanted in area of spectacular 
mountain beauty. Newly established county library 
system with bookmobile, 5 small branches, and 
47,000 volumes. Salary open. Send resume of train- 
ing and experience to Austin Dunn, Box 761, Baker, 


re. 

CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527-$631 
per month, depending upon qualifications. Full re- 
sponsibility for city-public library operations. A 
$300,000 library building program is under way and 
in final planning stages. Library degree required 
with a minimum of two years experience. Vacation 
and fringe benefits. Apply Astoria Civil Service 
Commission, City Hall, 1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 
97103. 

CHILDREN'S librarian; art department assistant; 
literature, language, philosophy, and religion assis- 
tant. Salary $5760-$7104, depending upon experience. 
MLS degree required. 22 working days vacation. 12 
days annual sick leave cumulative to 150 days. Paid 
medical insurance. Social security and excellent re- 
tirement plan. Apply Personnel Office, Public 
Library, Seattle 98104. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system. Children's librarians espe- 
cially wanted kut vacancies in other fields of Ji- 
brarianship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
for health and life insurance, Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weath- 
er. Citizenship required. For details write, Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service Dept, City Administration 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. Àn equal opportunity 
employer. 

REFERENCE and readers services librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agricul- 
tual area. Butte County has immediate opening for 
reference librarian to help develop book collection 
and adult services and train staff. System has yearly 
circulation of 470,000; a book collection of 125,000 
volumes; a staff of 20 full-time and 26 part-time per- 
sonnel; an annual budget of $250,000, of which 
$60,000 is for books. Here is a chance to live in a 
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. rural setting only 60 miles from Sacramento and 150 
miles north of San Francisco. Salary range 
$486-$639, Retirement, hospitalization, 
and sick leave. Well-qualified person may be hired 
above entrance salary. Contact Butte County Person- 
nel Office, Courthouse, Oroville, Calif. 95965. 


CITY of Salinas, Librarian III, $531-$645. In charge ` 


of reference and reader adviser services. Responsibility 
includes staff supervision. Attractive, fast-growing 
community of 54,000 near the ocean, 100 miles south 
of San Francisco. Ideal climate, liberal benefits. New 
modern main library. New branch being constructed. 
Highly qualified person may be appointed above first 
step. MLS and 3 years experience of increasing re- 
sponsibility including one year in supervisory capacity. 
Position open January 1, 1966. Apply at Personnel 
Office, City Hall, Salinas, Calif.; 408-422-5393, Ext. 
204. 

LIBRARIAN H, Whittier Public Library. Book 
selection, reference, work with young .adults and 
adults. Flair for public relations. 70,000 population, 
12 miles southeast of Los Angeles. New air-conditioned 
building. Graduation from accredited library school. 
One year professional experience. Salary $545~$645. 
Five-step increases at 6-month intervals. Beginning 
salary can be adjusted to qualifications and experi- 
ence. United States citizenship. Apply Margaret Ful- 
mer, Ln., Public Library, 336 S. Washington Ave., 
Whittier, Calif. 90602. 


alaska 


ASSISTANT librarian needed immediately for new 
liberal arts college in Alaska. Faculty rank, TIAA- 
CREF, month vacation, hospitalization, etc. Salary 
beginning near $10,000. Primary responsibilities are 
in cataloging but part time in readers’ services. 
Graduate library degree required, experience desir- 
able. Apply Dean O. W. Frost, Alaska Methodist 
University, Anchorage 99504. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian H (2) for public 
library in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; l year professional library 
experience, $5592-$7128, Librarian IH (2) for public 
libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library ex- 
perience, $6156—$7860. State of Hawaii civil service 
positions requiring graduation from ALA.accredited 
school. Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits..Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


UNIVERSITY of Victoria Library invites applica- 
tions for two positions: cataloger with experience in 
LC Classification and with background in Russian or 
other Slavonic languages; reference librarian with 
university experience and science background. Must 
be graduates of accredited library schools. Salary 
will depend on qualifications and experience. Fringe 
benefits are good, and library is housed in a new 
building. Present staff of 70 includes 25 profession- 
als. Address applications to D. W. Halliwell, Ln., 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B. C. 

CATALOGER for expanding university library on 
hillside campus in pleasant small city. New building 
soon with excellent working conditions and staff facili- 
ties; creative arts activities on campus, faculty club, 
etc. Applicants should have 5th-year LS degree and 
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insurance, . 


some science baekground or experience in cataloging 
scientific materials. Salary depending upon experi- 
ence; good fringe benefits; position now open. Apply 
with references and resume of education and experi- 
ence to Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln, University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton. 

LIBRARIAN III, head of science division, Exten- 
sive experience in reference work and demonstrated 
administrative ability required. Minimum qualifica- 
tion: degrees, preferably with science major from ac- 
credited university and library school. 1965 salary 
range $6808-$8111 with allowance for relevant experi- 
ence. Benefits; month's vacation, pension, medical and 
group insurance plans, sick leave. Position open Feb- 
ruary l, 1966. Apply Personnel Office, Public Library, 
750 Burrard St., Vancouver 1, B.C. 

SASKATOON Public Library needs librarians for 
an expanding library system in a rapidly growing city. 
New main library to. open in spring 1966. Head of 
technical services. Supervise staff of 15. Salary $7500- 
$3500. Branch librarian for residential branch serving 
25,000 people. Staff of 6. Salary $7500-$8500. General 
librarian for work with children and adults. Salary 
$5600-$6400. Please apply with qualifications and ex- 
perience to Chief Librarian, Publie Library, Saska- 
taon, Sask. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SEATTLE area, Energetic, versatile young man, 30, 
wants college, university, or junior college position, 
or responsible position in public library work. ‘Suc- 
cessful administrative experience. Service oriented. 
Especially interested in education or social science 
specialization or in active extension or development 
work. BA, Reed; MSLS, Columbia. Moving from 
East, available late spring. Minimum salary required, 
$7800. Write B-359-W. 

MAN, 40, BA, Williams College, recent MSLS, de- 


= sires position full. or part-time, preferably Philadel- 


phia or Main Line area. Willing to relocate. Prefer 
college or university environment. Write B-364-W. 

SCHOOL librarian, female, 39, desires position in 
program to develop instructional materjals centers. 
Fifteen years experience in classroom and library. 
Certified English, social sciences, biological sciences, 
library science. BS in Ed., MLS, considerable work 
completed leading to Ph.D. Available August 1966. 
Write B-363-W. 

CATALOGER, woman, BÀ, MSLS. 3 yrs. exp., lg. 
state lib., Dewey; 1 yr. exp. med. univ. lib., LC. Pres- 
ent salary $8000. Challenging job as important as 
salary. Write B-365-W. 

WOMAN, 26, MALS, desires position in college or 
university, preferably in Midwest. 14% years experi- 
ence in reference work and cataloging. Write B-366-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75g. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 
preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sified Department. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
SELECTED for reference 
7 TIMES MORE OFTEN 


than the average of other sources—where . 
five other encyolopedias were shelved 


Dr. Earl R. Boggs, Dean, College of Education, West Virginia University - 
Reporting a test with fifth-grade students 


Why do students go back time and again to the 
American Educator? 


The GRADE-LEVEL EDITING CONCEPT — that’s why. 


Here is the concept in reference set editing that makes the American Educator 
Encyclopedia ...so EASY TO USE ... so INTERESTING TO USE... 
so SATISFYING TO USE ...so TRULY INFORMATIVE... at Ney grade 


level. 


Here is the concept based upon e d School teaching experience, 


PROVED-IN-USE BY STUDENTS . . . at every grade level. 


Here is the concept that makes the American Educator the encyclopedia that 
grows with the child, stimulates the reference habit . .. AND REWARDS 
TT... at every grade level. mE 


What's more, students go back for facts that are authentic, current. Every - 
year, the American Educator is revised, brought up to date. Fully 1,200 new 
pages were added this year. 


Selected by 51 Nobel Prize Win- 
ners, hundreds of other eminent 
scientists and scholars, as the 
vehicle for sharing their knowl- 
edge . . . at every grade level. | 
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FREE to teachers and librarians 
Send for free 32-page reprint of the 
"Library" article in this edition. 
Write to: Tangley Oaks Educational 
Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois 60044. 
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` The World Book Encyclopedia: 


to edu- The 1,400 pages of new text, 550 
new and exclusi 
new illustrations present an un- 
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Ambitious West Chester State College 
built one of America’s finest collections 
of English literature and Americana. 





For peanuts. 


In 1962, when Pennsylvania’s West 
Chester State College added a full lib- 
eral arts curriculum to its teacher train- 
ing program, tremendous additions 
had to be made to its library. 

West Chester State College, of 
course, was not one of the huge, heavily- 
endowed schools. Money may have been 
limited, but apparently initiative and 
imagination weren’t. 

For no more than what some of our 
giant university libraries spend on read- 
ing room furniture, this ambitious col- 

‘lege is acquiring a priceless, permanent 
collection. On microfilm. From Univer- 
gity Microfilms Incorporated. 

.'Today, West Chester has an Early 
English Collection (cirea 1475 to 1700) 
that includes over 80% of the titles in 
Pollard & Redgrave and a rapidly grow- 
ing list from the Wing catalog. 

They have most of the American 
Culture series, beginning with the ‘‘Co- 
lumbus Letter" of 1493 and including 
over 6000 books published through 1876. 

And each year they are receiving 
200,000 additional pages, microfilmed 
from actual manuscripts or the most 
valuable available editions. 

The cost of acquiring all these rare 
works in their original form is unthink- 
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able...for any institution. Yet, every 
West Chester student can have any of 
them at his fingertips, in minutes. 

Which is one reason why the num- 
ber of liberal arts majors at West 
Chester is growing so rapidly. And they 
can keep up an ambitious program. 

University Microfilms. Incorporat- 
ed actually offers many such services 
to schools, colleges and universities. 
Early English and American periodi- 
cals, "out-of-print" books, Russian and 
Chinese language books, important doc- 
toral dissertations. Altogether, over 
500,000 volumes listed in our compre- 
hensive catalogs. Send for them. They 
are free and you'll see just how inexpen- 
sive ambitious projects can be. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. A-2 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me your comprehen- 
sive catalogs of Microfilm services. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


University Microfilms, Inc. 
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Pamphlet Boxes 





FOUR SIZES | The economical solution to the problem 
No. 515 9" x 7V4" x 2" of storing pamphlets, magazines and loose 
No. 516 10/47 x778" x4"  - printed materials. Available in 4 convenient 
No. 517 II" x 9" x A” sizes. Cut corner makes it easy to locate a 


pamphlet without removing the complete 
file from the shelf. 

Shipped flat (takes less space to store)— 
ready to unfold and snap together as needed. 
Made of sturdy 60 point 3 ply fibreboard in - 
natural kraft color. White gummed labels 
included with boxes for identifying contents. 

Write for Prices and Full Information 


Developed by the ALA Library Technology Project 
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No. 518 14" x 11" x 3% | 





DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 1586 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 


class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues, ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable coptes on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Librgry Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago, Ill. 60611. ` 
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Bro-Dart Lifetime Plasti-kleer Covers 


Tough 1 ^ mil polyester film protects against abrasion, 
spine splitting jolts ... controls and contains surface punctures. 
Protects books, protects phonograph records, protects 
periodicals... shelters them from all that people can, and 
actually do to them, DN 

So just don't cover... "people proof." 


Eno Darit INDUSTRIES, | 


Dept. 1742, 56 Eori St, Newark, N. J. 07114 


645 Hawaii St., El Segundo, Calif, 90245 
IN CANADA; Bro-Dart of Canada Ltd. 


6 Edmundson St., Brantford, Ontario, Canada 


Ufetime Plosti-Kleer Periodical Covers 
tifetime Plasti-Kleer Record Jacket Covers 
Lifetime Plasti-Kieer Book Jacket Covers 
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Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to l- 
brarians. Its authors! opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is notea. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association, 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index. 
and Library Literature, A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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FOUR NEW VOLUMES 


HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE 


CREATIVE 
SCIENCE 
SERIES 


For Intermediate and Junior High School 
Grades. Perpared in co-operation with 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, New York. 


e FOOD AND LIFE 
by Gerald Ames and Rose Wyler. 


How the world's peoples sustain themselves 
from the riches of land and sea. 


e THE LIVES OF ANIMALS 


by Sydney Anderson. 
Describes systems of classification, ways in 


which all animals are similar and how they 
may be distinguished from one another. 


e MAN FROM THE BEGINNING 
by Stanley A. Freed and Ruth Freed. 


Depicts the way of life of social groups on 
all continents and helps show how all man- 
kind is interrelated, 


e THE OCEAN LABORATORY 


by Thomas D. Nicholson. 


An introduction to the utilization and explora- 
tion of ocean resources. 


Over 200 photographs in each volume. Li- 
brary binding. $4.95 per volume. Previous 
titles in the Creative Science Series: The 
Earth’s Story. The Way of the Weather. Plan- 
ets, Stars and Space. Atoms, Energy, and Ma- 
chines. 






For Further Information write: 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETY, INC. 


515 North Front Street 
Mankato, Minnesota 56002 
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During the transportation strike librarians of 
the three New York, Borough systems, Manhat- 
tan (New York Public Library), Brooklyn, and 
Queens, reported to the branch nearest their 
home or the one they could reach most easily, 
no matter in which borough it was located. The 
result was not only a reduction in bunions but, 
according to one staff member, a “cross-pollina- 
tion of methods, techniques, and ideas.” As in 
most periods of enforced inactivity, the public 
libraries were used heavily. The New York 
Times of January 9 carried a Jong and detailed 
article on services and hours of the various sys- 
tems, and the libraries themselves kept the 


: media alerted with a series of news releases. 


* 


Choice: Books for College Libraries has moved 
again to larger quarters. The new address is 
100 Riverview Center, Middletown, Connecticut: 
06457. The telephone number remains the same: 
347-6933, area code 203. 


* 


The Council on Library Resources has made a 
grant of $68,498 to the University of California 
for the development of a Handbook of Data 
Processing for Libraries. The project is under 
the direction of Dr. Robert M. Hayes, director 
of the University's Institute of Library Research. 
To be completed within two years, the hand- 
book is planned to bring together the existing 
diffused material relating to data processing in 
libraries to serve as an aid to the individual 
library. Techniques useful in the analysis of 
alternative methods for handling clerical pro- 
cesses will be summarized, and criteria will be^ 
provided for evaluation of the best and most 
economic methods for the individual library. 





CORRECTION 
Mrs. Ánn Gertrude Smith of the Washington 
State University Science Library, Pullman, was 
the first to call attention to an error in the. 
captioning of the December 1965 Bulletin cover, : 
a full-color photograph of the interior of. the 
Library of Congress main reading room. For 
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the refurbishing described and installation of 
air-conditioning, a year and three-and-a-half 
months were: required, not three-and-a-half 
months as stated in the ception. Mrs. Smith 
was employed at LC as a reference librarian at 
the time and “made hundreds of trips into the 
main reading room to secure catalog trays for 
those who werte not permitted to enter.” 

Good as the photograph ard reproduction 
were, the cover was probably a disappointment 
to many who have seen the reading room. The 
impression the sight makes is better conveyed in 
the words of Paul M. Angle: “The great sight 
of the Library is not the entrance hall, but the 
very heart of the institution, the reading room. 
That should be seen from the visitor’s gallery, 
and at night . . . the dome, lined with book 
stacks and strung with lights, reaches far above; 
while below, the dark surfaces of hundreds of 
desks, in concentric broken circles, gleam with 
the shaded lights of intent readers. Even the 
brashest tourist speaks in a whisper. What goes 
on here, he perceives, matches the majesty of 
the surroundings.” —The Library of Congress 
(Kingsport Press, 1958). 


The long-awaited third edition of the Union List of Serials 
has been published (see the advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue). In the photograph, from left, John W. Cronin, 
director of the Processing Department, Library of Con- 


gress; Mrs. Edna Brown Titus, editor of the list; and 
Howard Rovelstad, director of the University of Maryland 
Libraries and chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Union List of Serials, are seen examining an advance 
copy of the first volume of the five-volume set. 








STAGE DESIGN THROUGHOUT 


THE WORLD SINCE 1950 $25.00 
STAGE DESIGN THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD SINCE 1935 $25.00 


Unesco-sponsored, these books are lavishly il- 
lustrated, authoritative and stimulating. | 


THE CUT OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
by Norah Waugh 


A new approach to the history of men’s costume, 
with detailed patterns. $9.95 


THEATRE LANGUAGE by Bowman & Ball 


"...NNo more important volume of theatre 
terminology has been written." 
Library Journal. $6.95 


THE SHAKESPEARE INSET 
by Francis Berry 


Author of Peet's Grammar. Offstage action re- 
counted omstage—insets—-, their mechanics and 


poetic quality, $5.75 


THE TRAGIC ACTOR 
by Bertram Joseph 


From Burbage to Irving, acting reconstructed 
from eye-witness accounts. $9.95 


ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE 
COMPANY 1960-1963. Ed. John Goodwin. 


In pictures and text, a vivid record of four years 
in the life of this great theatre company. — $7.95 


THE THUNDER AND THE FRESHNESS 
by Beryl de Zoete, Preface by Arthur Waley. 


Studies by the great dance critic. “The testa- 
ment of a singularly graceful mind.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. $4.25 


Please send for our complete catalogue ` 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 10014 
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NE T RESCUE Lue 


Union List of Serials 


IN LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Third Edition 


9 volumes 4,649 pages 1965 $120.00 

Entries for 156,499 serial titles held by 956 libraries in the United States and Canada are 
included in the just-published Third Edition of Union List of Serials. Incorporated in this 
new edition in a single alphabet are all the entries and information in the Second Edition 
(published in 1943), the First Supplement (published in 1945), and the Second Supple- 
ment (published in 1953), plus selected new titles and holdings up to the beginning of the 
current Library of Congress publication New Serial Titles, which lists serials published 
from 1950 to date. Including cross references and changes, the tota] number of individual 
entries in the Third Edition is 226,987. 

This new Third Edition has been prepared under the sponsorship of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Union List of Serials, Inc., a nonprofit corporation representing thirteen Ameri- 
can and Canadian library associations and bibliographical institutions. Financed by a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., the Joint Committee contracted with 
the Library of Congress to carry out the editorial work of compiling the new edition; Mrs. 


Edna Brown Titus served as editor. 
The H. W. Wilson Company will make available, at no reduction in price, a limited number of sets 
of unbound, folded sheets. Such orders must be received before May 1, 1966, and in any event will be 


limited by stock available. i 
Published by 


IHE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, BRONX, NEW YORK 10452 
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Why do secondary 
school students 
prefer Colliers over — 
the other major ~ 
adult encyclopedias? 


` Colliers has the best 
maps and illustrations 
according to a nationa 
survey among second- 
ary school librarians. 


Of the 674 secondary school librarians 
who responded, most said that Collier's 
(1) had the best maps and illustrations, 
(2) was easiest to read and understand, 
(3) had the most interesting, stimulating 
style of writing, (4) had the most useful. 
index volume, (5) was best organized 

for practical information, and (6) was 
the encyclopedia used most by 
secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
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at size label do you need? For 3 lines? 5 lines, or 


more? It’s easy with the Se-Lin® Labeler! Attaches to 


typewriter to produce laminated, smudge-proof 


+ 


]abels. You know that every one going 


, 


on a book stays on... permanently. 


Complete assembly $189.50. 


Write for information 


GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC./LIBRARY SUPPLIES/SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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For an Automation Division 


In the Free for All section of the December ALA 
Bulletin, Robert D. Franklin suggests that as a 
matter of policy ALA should refuse to establish 
any new subdivisions such as the proposed di- 
vision on library automation. Mr. Franklin as- 
sumes that every division must have a separate 
program session at the annual conference. This 
is not the case. There is no reason why various 
subjects could not be discussed by specialists of 
their respective divisions at one meeting, thereby 
reducing the dilemma of library directors in 
choosing which sessions to attend. We must be 
able to explore many subjects in depth and, 
therefore, should be free to reorganize as our 
professional development demands. If there are 
too many conflicts for the director of the large 
library, he may delegate attendance to one of 
his staff members and have him or her report to 
him later. 

Automation in libraries has assumed such an 
important role that we must have a sufficiently 
large organizational unit for discussion. 

May J, therefore, express my full support for 
the establishment of an automation division with- 
in the ALA. 

Leo R. Rirt 

Automation librarian 

Bowling Green State University Library 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Why Listen to the Librarian? 


May you be flooded with replies to Emma Ruth 
Christine’s article, “Why Not Listen to the Li- 
brarian?,” because it radiates what happens when 
a school librarian fails to establish rapport with 
the teachers and vital contact with the school 
program. There is a glowing lack of respect for 
teachers: her statements show that the Jack of 
respect is returned. 

Library service is true service. A library and a 
librarian are in a school to serve the teachers, 
students, and administrators. The librarian enters 
a school in the spirit of humility, knowing rich 
opportunities and rewards will come to the library 
once he has become a part of (not apart from) 
the faculty, enlisted the support of each staff 





EU 


The Most Comprehensive Guide 


to 1960-1964 Hospital Literature 


SSE LLMLMLW——— 


The Cumulative Index of Hospital Lit- 
erature 1960-1964, published by the 
American Hospital Association, pro- 
vides full bibliographic information on 
articles relating to health care that ap- 
peared in more than 500 journals and 
significant books published in English. 


Because hospital administration is 
closely related to many other fields, this 
more than 700 page compilation cites 
references to medical, nursing, public 
health, business, architectural and other 
technical journals, as well as general in- 
terest magazines. More than 400 subject 
headings and 1,000 subheadings and 
cross references make it easy to find in- 
formation on hard-to-locate specialized 
information. The Cumulative Index of 
Hospital Literature 1960-1964 is priced 
at $20.00. | 


NOTE. The American Hospital Asso- 
ciation also publishes a quarterly Hos- 
pital Literature Index. The fourth issue 
is published as a full year cumulation 
including listings of the three previous 
issues. Annual subscription is $10.00 
(add $1.00 for Pan-American or foreign 
subscriptions). 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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NEW 
INFORMATION 
on LIBRARY 
PLANNING 


Here, in beautiful four-color repro- 
duction, is a complete guide to shelv- 
ing for today' s library planners. 


Shelving design, ideas for maximum 
space utilization, special information 
on wall-hung shelving, plus a selec- 
tion of 17 modern library colors are 
contained in this generously illus- 
trated brochure. 


Write today for 
your free copy.. 





AMES 


Since 1910 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD + {408} 262-1006 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 95035 
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member as well as the student body, understood 
the educational program as interpreted and ex- 
pressed in that particular school, and made the 
library an integral part of the school. 

A librarian can guide, suggest, and at times 
lead, but most of all he must support, aid, and 
follow the needs of the teachers, who are also 
serving the students. This may not be easy for 
some; it requires continual adjustment and sac- 
rifice. Good ideas may have to wait until a more 
opportune time, be altered, or be given freely for 
another to use or not as he chooses. But adjust- 
ments and sacrifices are trivial compared to the 
challenge and joy of working with and for dedi- 
cated: teachers, who, each in his own way, are 
striving to help young people. Librarians are 
deeply aware of the help and support we also 
receive from teachers. 

1i a librarian wishes to initiate a major project, 
sucà as a community relations program, it is im- 
portant to gain the approval of the principal, but 
it is also important to consult first with the 
teachers who will be using the material and 
services gained from the project. A librarian 
works with the teachers first and foremost. No 
library project is better than the use given it. 
When an idea is unpopular because the librarian 
thought of it, something is very wrong with the 
relationship the librarian has developed with 
other members of the instructional staff. This is 
a time of instructional materials centers, the 
multi-media approach. Not as a major project but 
as a matter of routine the librarian sends for ma- 
terials that will support different phases of the 
educational program. Teachers should expect this 
service—it is a part of good library service. When 
they need the material, they should know it will 
be available. The librarian is familiar with what 
is being studied at any given time by every class , 
and offers a wide variety of suitable materials to 
be distributed in such manner as the teacher 
desires. 

Every principal and every member of the in- 
structional staff, including the librarian, must 
earn the respect and recognition he requires to 
become an effective member of the school pro- 
gram. If he fails, he is failing the school. After 
many years of service in a wide variety of Dade 
County, Florida, and Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, schools, working as a librarian with hun- 
dreds of teachers, I am positive that, if sometimes 
we fail, the fault lies in ourselves. 

. PATRICIA DOWNES 

Librarian, Area V 

Montgomery. County, Maryland, 
Public Schools ; 
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if you’re reading an 
encyclopedia, it’s... 


MARS 


This statue of the Roman 
god of war was copied 
from 4th Century B.C. 
statue of Ares, his Greek 
counterpart. 


MARSALA 


Sweet dessert wine which 
takes its name from the Sicil- 
jan seaport that trades in it. 


- MARSCHALL von 
BIEBERSTEIN, BARON 
ADOLF von 


German diplomat, p-ime g 
romoter of the Berlin- 
aghdad Railway. 





Has something gone wrong with alphabetic 
arrangement? 

Not at all. It is the most sensible way to 
organize a reference work for finding facts fast. 

But suppose you wish to deliver more than a 
few facts. Suppose you wish to impart an educa- 
tional experience. Then you should try the 
THEMATIC ARRANGEMENT of Our Wonder- 
ful World. 

Our Wonderful Worid is an 18-volume general 
reference set which you can use from Grade Six 
through high school. Each volume contains groups 
of articles connected by a general theme. The stu- 
dent does not have to skip from volume to volume 
to get from Mars to Venus. He turns the page. 

All the articles dealing with Astronomy, how- 
ever, are not in a single volume. Instead, they are 
arranged in thematic groups and divided among 
12 of the 18 volumes. Thus, many students can 
work on the same project at the same time... 
using a single set of Our Wonderful World. 


As for alphabetic arrangement, Our Wonderful | 
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if you’re reading Our 
Wonderful World, it’s... 


PISTLEELUTTTTTTTLCERCETIE E] 


urn 


THE LITTLE PLANETS 


Sizes of asteroids com- 

pared to Manhattan Is- 

à land. Eros is known to be 

^e irregular though exact 
shape is uncertain. 


EVENING AND . 
MORNING STARS 


'The planet Venus goes 
through phases like 
our moon. It appears 
as a bright star in the 
evening or morning, 
but never all nightlong. 


GALILEO LOOKS AT 
SATURN 


Galileo's sketches of Sat- 
urn and its shifting rings, 
which his primitive tele- 
scope made appear to be a 
*'triple planet.’’ 


LLLI TULEE TILER METTI] 


World’s 246-page index adheres to it slavishly. 
You can refer a student to it, confident that he 
will come back with the facts—and with an 
educational experience. 





SPENCER INTERNATIONAL PRESS INC. 
School and Library Division 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


. a subsidiary of Grolier | 


INCORPORATED 
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. Now...you can turn 
a great opportunity into 
an early reality... 


through the generou: 
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the INSTRUCTIONAL 


from Encyclopaedia 


To meet the challenging 
possibilities opened by 


, these new federal funds, 
The newly available funds school librarians responsi- 


under Title II contain no ble for curriculum support 


local matching provisions. are taking a new kind of 
leadership. They are pro- 
viding greatly enriched 
resource centers for their 
schools. They have dis- 
covered that complete sys- 
tems of fine instructional 
materials readily available 
in the building help 
teachers develop student 
skills and capacities to the 
fullest . . . provide effective 
in-service training in the 
optimum use of visual and 
audial materials. 





MATERIALS CENTER 


Britannica Films Ine. 


Now... Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films has prepared 
a specially correlated, basic 
library of instructional mate- 
rials for grades K-8—film- 
strips, overhead transparencies, 
recordings, study prints, books 
—covering the core curriculum 
areas of the elementary school: 
Language Arts, Science, Social 
Studies, Arithmetic. 

All these materials are spe- 
cifically designed to help your 
teachers keep pace with the 
accelerated trend toward effec- 
tive multi-media utilization... 
to make outstanding audio- 
visual materials available to 
all students. 








For full details on how an 
IMC can qualify as a Title IT 
Project...contact DEPT. 
EBF ALA 65-57C. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA . 
FILMS INC. 


1150 Wiimette Avenue 
Wilmette, illinois 60091 
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Into a land of enchantment... 


WHAT COLOR 15 LOVE? 


written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 


lund. Exquisite pictures enhance the mean- 


ing of a book that will be treasured for its 
beauty of theught. Allages. March $1.95 


DID A BEAR 
JUST WALK THERE? 
by Ann Rand and A. Birnbaum. Rhythmic 


prose and imaginative pictures open up the — 


world around them to young children. 
Ages 4-8. March $3.75 ($3.84) * 


I'M WAITING 


by Myra Cohn Livingston and Erik Bleg- 
vad. A delightfully illustrated account of 
the adventures a small child experiences 
from early morning until bedtime. 

Ages 4-8. April $1.95 


THE THREE POOR TAILORS 


written and illustrated by Victor G. Ambrus. 
An old Hungarian folktale illustrated with 
gay full-color paintings. 

Ages 5-8. March $3.50 





PINKETY, PINKETY 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO WISHING 
by Sesyle Joslin and Luciana Roselli. Nu- 
merous ways of wishing are expressed in a 


fanciful text and in charming illustrations. 
Ages 5-9. March $2.95 ($3.12)? 


THERE IS A BULL 
ON MY BALCONY 


Hav un Tono EN Mi BALCÓN 


by Sesyle Joslin and Katharina Barry. What- 
ever befalls the traveler to Mexico, this de- 
lightful English-Spanish phrase book will 
proveinvaluable.  . 

Ages 6 up. February $2.50 ($2.67)* 


SEA GULL 


by Penelope Farmer; illustrated by Ian Rib- 
bons. À sensitive story abaut a young boy's 
friendship with a wild sea gull. 

Ages 7-10. March $3.25 ($3.36)* 


THE GOLDEN HIVE 


written and illustrated by Harry Behn. A 
delightful new collection of poetry, reflect- 
ing the poet’s joy in nature, his humor, and 
his memories of childhood. 

Ages 8 up. February $3.25 
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OVER SEA, UNDER STONE 


by Susan Cooper; illustrated by Margery 
Gill. Three children embark on a dangerous 
uest for Arthurian treasure in this power- 

l book, set in present-day England. 
Ages 8-19. March $3.50 


BIRKIN 


by Joan Phipson; illustrated by Margaret 
Horder. A memorable portrayal of two Aus- 
tralian children’s love for their pet calf, 
Birkin. Ages 9-12. February $3.50 


LE SECRET DU GRAND HANGAR 


by Simon and Ruth Barenbaum; illustrated 
by Edward Freeman. Gay carnival time in 
Aix-en-Provence is described in simple 
French, with striking photographs and an 
English translation. 

Ages 9-12. March $3.25 ($3.36)* 


BOY ALONE 


by Reginald Ottley; illustrated by Clyde 
Pearson. This is a vivid story of a lonely 
Australian boy whose life is bound up with 
a hunting dog and her pup. 

Ages 9-12. March $3.50 


THE BLUE ROSE 


A COLLECTION oF STORIES FOR GIRLS 
edited by Eulalie Steinmetz Ross; illustrated ` 


by Enrico Arno. Thirteen stories gathered 
especially for girls by a well-known librarian 
and storyteller. Ages 9-12. April $3.50 


THE RIDDLE OF THE RING 


by Karin Anckarsvärd; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by Michael A. 
Hampshire. In this exciting mystery, the 
search for a valuable ring brings a young 
girl new friends. Ages 10-14. April $3.25 


EDIE ON THE WARPATH 


by E. C. Spykman. The early 1900’s and a 
small -girl’s rebellion at being the middle 
child are remarkably evoked. 

Ages 19-14. April $3.75 


eLibrary edition, net. 


THE GOLD COIN 


by Reidar Brodtkorb; translated by L. W. 
Kingsland; illustrated by W. T. Mars. An 
adventurous ten-year-old journeys through 
the Baltic provinces in the 17th century in 
search of his abducted parents. 

Ages 10-14. April $3.95 


:4, KOKO AND THE GHOSTS 


by Ivan Kušan; translated by Drenka Wil- 
len; illustratéd by Paul Galdone. Threaten- 
ing letters and underground voices plague a 
thirteen-year-old Yugoslav boy in this un- 
usual mystery. Ages 10-14. February $3.75 


THE ROUGH ROAD 


by Margaret MacPherson; illustrated by 
Douglas Hall. An unhappy orphan.boy on 
the Isle of Skye tries to change his lot in this 
moving story. AgeslZ up. February $3.50 


MICROBES IN: YOUR LIFE 


by Leo Schneider; illustrated by Henri A. 
Fluchere, and with photographs. A clear 
and absorbing account ‘of microbiclogy—its 
achievements and its challenges. 

Ages 12 up. April $3.75 


ADVENTURE IN BANGKOK 


by László Hámori; translated by Annabelle 
MacMillan; illustrated by Robert Franken- 
berg. A Swedish boy in Thailand discovers 
the meaning of dangerous adventure when 
an.artesian well project is sabotaged. 

l Ages 12 up. March $3.50 


THIS IS YOUR CENTURY 


by Geoffrey Trease; illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps, and drawings. World history 
from 1901 to 1964, with vivid glimpses of 
its personalities and powers. 

Ages l4 up. February $6.95 


NUMBERS AT WORK 


THE STORY AND SCIENCE OF STATISTICS 


by Hyman Alterman; illustrated with pho- 
tographs and charts. An experienced statis- 
tician’s introduction to a subject of immense 
importance. Ages 14 up. March $5.95 


Idustration from Pinkety, Pinkety 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 s In Canada: Longmans Canada Limited 
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Remember when the only 
encyclopedia for children 


was a children’s 
encyclopedia? | 


Times have changed. 

. We used to start children on languages, eco- 
nomics, science and geometry in high school. 
Today they begin these subjects in grade school. 

We used to give upper-level elementary school 
children only the simplest of encyclopedias. To- 
day many of them use the Americana as a matter 
of course. 

Why the Americana? Because of all advanced 
encyclopedias, it is easiest to use. It is a scholarly 
reference work, without musty, fusty prose and 
circumlocutions. And the Americana’s greater 
number of entries allow young readers to find what 
they are looking for more quickly, more easily. 

In fact, The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin of The American Library Association 
(June 15, 1964) quotes our editors, saying the 
Americana should prove useful “in 8-year elemen- 


Americana Corporation * 


vu Mee y t xxx de 
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Educational Division * 





tary schools to meet the needs of the abler stu- 
dents and as part of the emerging trend to provide 
individual students with opportunity to work at 
their full capacity, whatever their formal grade 
level." 

Give your abler pupils a chance to discover 
America's vital reference source. Give them the 
opportunity to exercise and to stretch their facul- 
ties for learning to the full extent. You will find 
your gifted students will never again be satisfied 
with “junior” encyclopedias. 


Encyclopedia Americana appears on every list of 
approved major encyclopedias and is also approved 
by the Education Department of every state that 
issues approval. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


A Publication of Grolier 
INCORPORATED 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10022, 
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by Germaine Krettek, 
director, ALA Washington Office 


LEGISLATION TODAY AND TOMORROW 
When the Library Services Áct was passed in 
1956 after ten years of persistent effort on the 
part of librarians and their friends, the entire 
profession rejoiced at this national recogni- 
tion of the importance of rural public library 
service. This was a notable victory even 
though the amount of money authorized was a 
modest $7,500,000 a year. 

Since then, more and better library service 
in all areas has been demanded by citizens of 
all ages as the role of education has been 
changed and strengthened. This expansion is 
shown by the range of ma:erial in this special 
issue summarizing federal legislation available 
for the assistance and improvement of the na- 
tion’s library service. The implementation of 
these various laws involves most of the major 
departments in the executive branch of the 
U.S. government, the Library of Congress in 
the legislative branch, and various independent 
agencies. | 

As will be seen by an examination of the 
special section, the various measures relate to 
public, school, college and university, and spe- 
cial libraries. They involve the professional 
training of all types of librarians and offer 
possibilities of retraining librarians through 
institutes and other means. 

It should be noted that the legislation now 
in effect offers opportunity to other types of 
libraries than those falling in a specific cate- 
gory, such as public, school, or college li- 
braries. Librarians have a chance to avail 
themselves of provisions in sections of laws 
other than those pertaining directly to them. 
A careful study of the details of all the laws 
outlined needs to be made to insure maximum 
use of existing opportunities. Likewise, librar- 


ians have a concomittant responsibility to see 
that federal funds made available are used 
wisely and to the greatest possible advantage 
of as many people as possible. 

In general, the situation at the national level 
is encouraging, but this federal stimulation, as 
it now exists, does not fulfil] entirely the needs 
of this modern age. In the field of public li- 
braries, for instance, a study currently being 
made by a leading surveyor is showing that 
only a beginning has been made in achieving 
better and more adequate service and facilities. 
The first installment of the National Inventory 
of Library Needs presented at Detroit revealed 
shocking discrepancies in library service of all 
types. Few libraries meet the standards which 
were minimum when adopted and are in need 
of revision in terms of today’s requirements. - 

The lesson would seem to be that we must 
get more facts, develop a wide base of citizen 
understanding and support, strive for sub- 
stantially increased funds at every level of gov- 
ernment, and attack on a broad basis the prob- 
lem of providing quality library service and 
facilities, not only for this advanced and com- 
petitive age, but for the future which is in- 
exorably approaching and whose demands will 
be increasingly complex. cee 





Editor’s note on the title and scope of this 
issue. Very little on federal library services will 
be found here, and that little only on services to 
other libraries. Legislation and programs are 
the subjects of the articles, and the two are 
inextricably interwoven. In the pre-1956 period 
when there was no legislation there was precious 
little service either. In the years immediately 
following enactment of the Library Services Act, 
the Library Services Branch staff was about 
evenly divided between those administering the 
act and the others. Now the tail wags the dog. 
The new Division of Library Services and Edu- 
cational Facilities, and the Office of Education 
itself, have not yet recovered from the impact 
of 1965 legislation. The former Commissioner - 
of Education, Francis Keppel, is now assistant 
secretary in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare charged with coordinating 
all federal educational programs. From top to 
bottom the organization is being realigned—one 
staff title had to be changed after this issue 
was in page proof. So will library services in - 
the United States change, under the impact of 
this landmark legislation.—ss 
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Hundreds of 


Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 


Bookmobiles'! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total "fitness" for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way. librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little'or no extra cost: 


.€ Corrosion-free molded plastic 


stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


e Ali-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


e Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 


e Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


@ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 


GERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES « SALES DISPLAY COACHES e VANS > MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 
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The 1966 American Peoples Encyclopedia 
Massively Revised, Newly Indexed 


As every librarian knows, there is no dearth 


of advanced encyclopedias or of elementary- 
level reference sets. But what about a major, 
heavily revised, and fully indexed encyclope- 
dia for the junior and senior high school stu- 
dent—one that is specifically designed to serve 
the “middle learning years" when reference 
needs are greatest and when “grown-up” re- 
search habits are being established? 


. Since 1962, a new AMERICAN PEOPLES Ency- 
^4CLOPEDIA has been engineered for this refer- 
"ence gap. Two leading publications in the 
school and library fields, The Bulletin of the 
National Ássociation of Secondary School 
Principals and. The Booksist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the American, Library Asso- 
clation, have given recognition that this specific 


goal has been accomplished. Ánd librarians. 


across the nation are discovering for them- 
selves the unique benefits to be derived from 
AMERICAN PEOPLES. 


For this reference set is much more than an en- 
cyclopedia that can be used effectively by inter- 
mediate research students. It is deliberately 
designed for them in several important ways: 


It relates as closely as possible to today's. 


curriculum needs of students from seventh 
grade through college. 
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RECOMMENDED BY... 


THE BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: X or i 

"|t is among the most readeble of the encyclopedias 
...a reference source that fills a special need be- 
tween the children's sets on the one side and the 
scholarly sets on the other...The entries examined 
would be particularly help?^ul to students meeting 
topics for the first time, in providing information : 
that could be grasped without extensive prior study." 


THE BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: ' 

**, ,. evidence of a determined attempt to bring the 
encyclopedia up to date is apparent on almost every 
page...The editors, while making extensive revi- 
sions, have maintained the essential characteristics 
for which (it has been noted. Information is gener- 
ally presented in the form of short articles on 
specific subjects. Major subjects... receive lengthy 
treatment, The choice of articles to receive fuller 
treatment is in general scund...(It) achieves its 
purpose of providing wide, though not exhaustive 
coverage of all fields of knowledge in form and 
language comprehensible tc...the middie range of 
students between the elementary and the advanced.” 
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It is fully indexed, like sets designed for 
advanced research. But unlike any other 
major encyclopedia, each of its 105,000 
index entries is on a separate line—for crisp. 
clear, instant comprehension. 


Because so many of the reference needs of 
students are related to topics in the news, 
AMERICAN PEOPLES now has a continuous, . 
massive revision program. To be specific, 
most of its articles have been revised or com- 
pletely rewritten in the past three years. 


Its illustrations were created with the needs 
of junior and senior high school students in 
mind. It was the first encyclopedia, for 
example, to use *"transvision" overlays to 
clarify complex subjects. 


In addition to these and other unique charac- 
teristics, AMERICAN PEOPLES includes, with ” 
each set, a special library processing kit, com- 
plete with catalog cards. To demonstrate how 
essential AMERICAN PEOPLES has become to 
libraries and schools that recognize the need 
for more than one level of general reference 
material, we have prepared an illustrated book- 
let which includes editorial highlights of the 
1966 edition. We will be happy to send this 
booklet to you on receipt of your name and 
address on a postcard. 
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AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


IHE AMERICAN PEOPLES LIBRARY 
|. é EDUCATIONAL DIVISION - 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Xerox introduces | 
Push-Button Copying 
of Catalog Cards. | 


Now you can reproduce catalog cards 

in seconds with the Xerox 914. | 

You can copy four different cards at once 
and make any number of copies you want. 













D 


"It's so quick 
$ and easy." 


PETIT 


Here's how you copy 
catalog cards j in seconds, t 


All you need are the originals and stand- 
ard card stock. 


"e. 


"Shame, mE Chil «ea Qu. 
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Amr 


E 1.J ust toad the card stock into the Kerox 
914 and push a button. 


oe 





2, Place the catalog cards in this special 
holder so the cards will be positioned prop- 
erly on the scanning glass. 





3. Dial the number of copies you want and 
push another button. 

Now, just stand there. The Xerox 914 
does the rest. 

The 914 will even copy worn and frayed 
cards and make copies that are often bet- 
ter than the originals. 

If you want to make a change on a cata- 
log card, you merely dab on Xerox Snopake 
correction fluid and type in any changes. 

The Xerox 914 never makes a mistake. 
Every copy is an exact copy. No more 
proofreading. 

If this is the only job the Xerox 914 did 
for you, you'd be ’way ahead. But there's 
more. Much more. 


Eliminate typing overdue book notices. 


Many libraries that have a 914 copier 
are converting to a new system that identi- 
fies borrowers of overdue books as well as 
the books themselves. 

To borrow a book, a reader fills out a bor- 
rowing card with his name, address and 
details of the book, 








When the due date rolls around, the bor- 
rower and the book are instantly identified 
from the information on the borrowing 
card. 

Simply mail a xerocopy of the borrow- 
ing card to the borrower. 

Compare this method with the method 
you are now using. You may be surprised 
by the amount of time and money you save. 
Cut down outside printing. 

Most libraries need a mountain of ma- 
terial copied in a year. Everything from 
administrative memos and telephone direc- 
tories to bulletins and acquisition lists. 

The Xerox 914 can handle these routine 
copying Jobs quickly and economically. 


How much will all this cost? 


You don't have to buy the machine. All 
you have to pay Xerox for are the number 
of copies you make, based on a minimum 
number of copies per month. Plus a small 
monthly rental. 

What if you're opening a new branch? 

You'll need a complete set of new cards. 


Xerox will do this job for you in a fraction 
of the time and cost it usually takes. 


Fill out the coupon and we'll send you free 
of cost our new 24-page booklet “Xerox 
Systems and Services for Librarians." 


Considering the amount of material 
your library has to have copied every day, 
it only makes good sense for you to get in 
touch with the people who make the most 
advanced copying machine in the world. 


Send to: Xerox Corporation 
Rochester, New York 14603. 


Name 
Title 
Address 
City 
State 


l XEROX 


XERGX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603, BRANCH OFFICES 
IH PRINCIPAL U. 8, CITES. CANADA: XEROX OF CANADA LHAITED, TORONTO; 
OVERSEAS: RANK XEROX (YD, LONDON; FUJI-KEROX DO., LTO, TOKYO, 
BOTH JOINTLY OWNED WITH RANK ORGANISATION, LTD. 
XEROX AND 914 ARE TRAGEMASKS GE XCROX CORPORATION, 














Zip Code... 














The 1966 Midwinter Meeting is expected to bring members to approxi- 
mately 500 business sessions of divisions, committees, round 
tables and other units of the Association. Of particular inter- 
est at the Council Meeting will be the reports on Institutional 
Membership and the Midwinter Meeting. 


The PROGRAM MEMORANDUM, prepared by the Headquarters staff as an aid 
to the ALA Program Evaluation and Budget Committee in its Mid- 
winter review and evaluation of ALA programs, will be available 
to persons attending the Midwinter Meeting and to others who 
request a copy. 


William Stetson Merrill, a member of ALA since 1893, observed his 
100th birthday on January 16, 1966. In 1893 he was one of 311 
persons in attendance at the ALA Annual Conference in Chicago. 
Mr. Merrill, who was with the Newberry Library in Chicago for 
forty years before retiring, now lives in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


ALA membership has reached 31,028 - a new high - for which credit 
goes to all for sustained interest and participation and, espe- 
cially, to the many, many members of the ALA Membership Committee 
and its subcommittees and the Committee for a Greater ALA. These 
special groups work the year round encouraging and promoting mem- 
bership. Membership usually declines in the spring - due to delay 
by members in sending in renewal forms, Please try to send in 
your renewal by or before the end of March, This will keep you on 
the membership rolls and help avoid the annual spring drop in 
membership. 


Richard K, Gardner, Editor of CHOICE since its beginning, has re- 
signed and will resume his studies in library science at Western 
Reserve. Since becoming Editor on July 1, 1963, he and his staff 
have brought the journal to a point of recognition and acceptance 
by librarians, bookmen, and publishers. CHOICE, which recently 
moved into new quarters at 100 Riverview Center, Middletown, 
Connecticut, now has approximately 3000 subscribers and a staff of 
twelve. Mr. Gardner will be succeeded as Editor on February 1, 
1966, by Peter M. Doiron, who has served as Assistant Editor for 
Reviewing since July 1, 1964. 


The Proceedings of the Association for 1966 will include the Mid- 


winter Meeting in addition to the Annual Conference. 
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Headquarters Notes. A full classification study will be made this 
spring of all Headquarters positions, wherever located and from 
whatever funds paid, under an arrangement just approved by the ALA 
Executive Board. The study will be made by the Chicago office of 
the management firm of Cresap, McCormick and Paget. Headquarters 
positions cover a variety of areas - professional librarianship, 
fiscal, editing of books and journals, publishing, public rela- 
tions, international relations, and special projects. 


The ALA Publishing Warehouse, formerly located in the lower level 
at Headquarters, has been moved to a nearby location as has gen- 
eral Headquarters storage. The move releases space at Head- 
quarters for additional offices. The Executive Board and a Com- 
mittee on Space Needs at Headquarters are now considering plans 
for remodelling the vacated space. 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


January 18, 1966 


ALA Conferences: New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968: Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 
22—28, 1969; Seattle, June 21—27, 1970; Boston, 1972. 5 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Su GOODY 


LIBRARIANS: Now THAT NEW FUNDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE AVAILABLE, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE WORLD'S. LARGEST RECORD STOCK AND 
OPEN A NEW WORLD OF SOUND. - 


LISTED BELOW ARE OUR DISCOUNTS 





. Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 
University or Library 


Our Discount Ranges from Send for Our 


| BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
("19/1 
| V off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 





SUCH AS 
: | CLASSICAL * SEMI-CLASSICAL * 
E diua € " ii PS E 
MEE Feiss E FOLK MUSIC + SHOWS + PLAYS - 
up to 250 mecoms ..... as» om | ROCK n ROLL + READINGS - 
200 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% Orr —. | POETRY * COMEDY te, ot, at 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 235 West 49th Street ° New York, N.Y. 10019 
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. TRY THE NEW GROLIER UNIVERSAL 


> 


1 
! 2 3 
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Because Grolier Universal 


costs about one-third the price of other 
major encyclopedias, you can approve the 
purchase of three encyclopedias for every one 
in your budget...without sacrificing quality! 


GROLIER UNIVERSAL was created to meet 
the needs of the “information explosion." 
Its remarkably low price enables you to 
put quality reference sets in classrooms, 
and the extra sets you need in your cen- 
tral library. 

GROLIER UNIVERSAL is a truly major en- 
cyclopedia—in scope, usefulness and au- 
thority. It was created out of the same 
huge compilation of material used to pre- 
pare the 20-volume Encyclopedia Interna- 
tional...a project costing millions of dollars 
and 4 years of effort. It was expertly writ- 
ten by 1,780 specialists, including many 
Nobel prize winners. It contains 25,000 
entries, 6,324 pages, 12,000 illustrations— 
including 4,500 in color. 





spc g 3 UL 10 





8 
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Roi: : “GROLIER UNIVERSAL 
is recommended as a 
low-priced ready refer- 
ence encyclopedia for 
homes, schools an 
libraries.” . 


—The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin 
of The American Library 
Association, June 15, 1965 










It is totally new. It is genuinely con- 
temporary and up-to-date. It was written 
to meet the needs of today's students and 
teachers, as determined by research and 
field studies directed by Prof. J. Harlan: 
Shores of the University of Illinois. 

We believe that GROLIER UNIVERSAL 
gives you dollar for dollar the greatest ref- 
erence value of any major encyclopedia 
published anywhere. Order a set for your 
library, or a classroom. Put it to the test 
with teachers, librarians and students. We 
think you'll discover that GROLIER 
UNIVERSAL will do a 100% job...at only 


a third the cost ! 
i DISCOUNT 
509g. PRICE 2 5 % for Schools 
and Libraries 





a subsidiary of A 
SPENCER inteERNATIONAL PRESS INC, C GERHSE 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 





LARGEST and 
BOOK 
. THE BAKER & 








B Three complete warehouse- 
shipping points combine to give 
the fastest service to every 
city and town in the nation! 


With the opening of our new Western 
Division plant on May 1st, the Baker & 
Taylor Co. will have in operation three 
complete plants: the Eastern Division in 
Hillside, N. J.; the Midwest and Southern 
Division in Momence, Ill; and the new 
Western Division in Reno, Nevada. 


Each plant will have in stock for imme- 
diate shipment more than 1,500,000 books 
... nore than 85,000 different titles from 
1,200 publishers! This gives to all libraries 
and booksellers the greatest concentration 
of books ever available from a single 
source of supply. 


- EASTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, New Jersey 07205 


Telephone: 201 WAverly 3-3200 | 
N. Y. C. Tel: BArclay 7-8470 


E Baker & Taylor gives the 
most complete shipment of © 
Orders direct from its 

giant stocks of titles! 


This fantastically huge, fully maintained 
inventory, coupled with the most modern 
order filling equipment and with more 
than 130 years of experience, enables 
Baker & Taylor to send as much as 95% 
of the titles on an average order in the 
first shipment . . . and within 24-48 hours - 
after the order is received. This kind of 
wholesale book service is unequalled in 
the field! | 


Further, Baker & Taylor keeps on hand 
books from 80 University Presses—the big- 
gest concentrated stock of its kind from 
which you may draw your needs. 


MIDWEST & SOUTHERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 


MOMENCE, Illinois 60954 
Telephone: 815 GRidley 2-2444 
Chicago Tel: 346-4074 


’ RENO, Nevada 89501 
380 Edison Way 
Telephone: 702-786-6776 
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(Open May Ist) 
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OLDEST 
WHOLESALERS 
TAYLOR CO. 


‘WY HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 



























II Meticulous care in following 
through on your orders! 


No account is too large nor too small to 
receive less than our complete interest and 
attention! Each client's individual billing 
and shipping instructions are followed to 
the letter. Reports on unfilled titles are 
sent just as fast as information is received 
from publishers. Catalogs and other recog- 
nized reference literature is available on 
request, for librarians who feel they can 
benefit from such material. 


e ES ce, 


For really FAST service... 

For the most COMPLETE service... 
Send your NEXT order to the 

Baker & Taylor office nearest to you! 


WF RENO, NEVADA 


gun e 4 een 









Mut SSRN Me na M NA TA s 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER ON OR ABOUT MAY 1ST 


HOUSTON, Texas 77019 — 


The Baker & Taylor.Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 West Gray Street 





Telephone: 713-JA-4-6411 
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mà er et: cor iie MA mabe vier eatin an, 


by Ervin J. Gaines 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM ALSO REQUIRES MONEY 


The Supreme Court is wrestling with three ob- 
scenity cases. These have been widely reported 
in library journals as well as in the general 
press, and there is no need to speculate on the 
outcome except to record the hope that the am- 
biguity of the Roth decision will be resolved in 
some satisfactory manner. 

Professional pride is enhanced by the knowl- 
edge that the Massachusetts Library Association 
has joined with the Civil Liberties Union oí 
Massachusetts in filing an amicus brief in the 
Fanny Hill case, but beyond that, it would be a 
relief to have done with the time-consuming pro- 
cess of trying to outguess the local moralists. 

However exhausting and tedious the battles of 
the last several years, they have had multiple 
advantages. The individual cases have served to 


A Summer 
to Remember... 


THE GRADUATE 
SUMMER SCHOOLS at 
the C.W. POST CAMPUS 





sharpen definitions and have set librarians to 
thinking more deeply about the scope and na- 
ture of their responsibilities. The younger li- 
brarians, particularly, have become aware early 
in their careers of the implication of censorship 
and the social importance of freely circulating 
knowledge. If the efforts of librarians finally re- 
sult in a successful escape from the inhibitions 
of censorship, we will then be free to concen- 
trate on the major tasks ahead, which I identify 
with the problems of population increase and 
the centripetal forces gathering around the met- 
ropolitan centers of the United States. 
Intellectual freedom in its broadest and most 
useful sense presumes that knowledge is prima- 
ry to the success of society. The danger is large 
that the rapid congregation of people in urban 
centers may render the library impotent because 
its financial resources are unequal to the tasks 
demanded. To keep society from being swamped 
by ignorance will require the utmost in ingenui- 
ty and leadership from librarians as well as 
from educators, sociologists, and politicians. 
Roger Revelle, in an article in the autumn 
1965 issue of Harvard Today, underscores some 
of the dangers in the population increase which 
show up in the area of education. Pointing out 
that the high school population will rise from 10 
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LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


A fine opportunity to enhance your professional development as you enjoy the many 
activities and facilities on the 270-acre C.W. Post campus: new residence halls, 
swimming, tennis, riding, bowling, the annual Long Island Festival of the Arts. 


Nearby are beaches, sailing clubs, summer stock theatres, parks and golf courses. 
Manhattan is just 60 minutes from the campus. 
Courses leading to the Master's Degree are offered in: 


Biological Sciences * Business Administration « Chemistry * Education * Management 
Engineering - English * Foreign Languages » Guidance and Counseling * History «+ 
Library Science * Marine Science * Mathematics * Music Education « Physics « 


Political Science * Sociology * Speech. 


5 Institutes on World Affairs * Workshop on United Nations. 


Applications now being accepted for 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 27-July 29 and August 1-September 2 
Write for application to: Dean of Summer School 
C.W. Post College, P.O., Greenvale, L.I, N.Y. 11548 
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‘million in 1960 to 15 million in 1970, he says 
that “within these 10 years we must build new 
high schools equal in capacity to half of all 
those now in use in the United States. This is a 
hard thing for the taxpayers to face, and in gen- 
eral they do not seem really willing to face it. In 
many communities the quality of our high 
school facilities is going down.” 

The same deteriorating process that afflicts 
our schools applies with equal force to libraries. 
It is misleading to let ourselves be dazzled by 
reports of new library buildings or increased 
library budgets, because the evidence may be 
overlooked that, in a relative sense, service is in 
. a decline. 

In the May 1, 1965, issue of Library Journal, 
Ralph Blasingame, Jr., identified the major prob- 
lem as one of equalization of opportunity. With- 
out disputing the urgency of that particular prob- 
lem, we might well regard the equalization of op- 
portunity as dependent upon something more 
fundamental—-adequate financing. There can be 
no meaningful equalization of opportunity (ex- 
cept downward) unless the library is understood 
by society as central to the welfare of the people 
rather than as a superficial grace to be allowed 
after all other civic needs have been met. 

It may be that, after all, storm sewers or 





Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. ; 


Keep associatod magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 
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MAGAZINES * PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS - LOOSE MERO 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construciion, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 


Five convenient sizes: 10"x7"x4"; 12 VA"x9 Va"x4"; 13"x10"x31A"; 14 4"x1034" x3"; 16YA"x11Va"x3", 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 31 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


highways are not to be given priority over books . 
except at the peril of losing that social compe- 
tence that comes only with knowledge. When 24 . 
major cities invest only a little over $9 million 
in books for a population approaching 30 mil- 
lion people, and when one of those cities spends 
$8 million to build a crossover at a busy inter- 
section, we know how far we have to go. There 
can be no true intellectual freedom without a 


_ profound belief that knowledge and information 


are paramount to survival Our society, by and 
large, has not made that decision. The implica- 
tions of this native indifference might well be 
first on the agenda for library administrators. 

lf we can develop from within the profession 
the conviction that a free society requires the 
readiest access to the maximum amount of infor- 
mation possible, then we may generate the polit- 
ical force necessary to make certain that what 
we have to offer is not overlooked, as I fear it 
now may be. The necessary conviction is already 
deep seated in our dogma, but the transfer of 
conviction to action is the hard part. 

My observations about public attitudes toward 
libraries force me to agree with Mr. Revelle that : 
the public is not really ready to make the effort 
required to get us past the impending crisis in 
urban life. If we do not succeed, the loss will be 
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Saving binding cósts. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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grievous; but in order to succeed, we will have 
to win public attention in a way that we have 
not done. All the successful battles in the name 
of intellectual freedom could yet be lost if the 
one essential ingredient is not acquired—money 
to buy books. eee 





NEW YORK PRECONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Preconference institutes and workshops are lo- 
cated as follows: American Association of School 
Librarians, July 8-9, Commodore Hotel; Ameri- 
can Library Trustee Association, July 9-10, 
Americana and New York Hilton hotels; Library 
Administration Division, July 7-9, Statler Hilton 
Hotel; Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, July 7-9, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel. Precon- 
ferences . of the Adult Services Division, the 
ACRL College Libraries Section, the ACRL Ju- 
nior College libraries Section, and the Young 
Adult Services Division will be held elsewhere. 
Delegates planning to attend preconference 
institutes and workshops are asked not to use the 
hotel reservation form for the conference week. 
Separate information and reservation forms will 
be available later from the divisional offices. The 
RTSD preconference general information and 
reservation instructions will appear in the spring 
Library Resources and Tecknical Services. 


The new book by 
JEAN 


CRAIGHEAD 
GEORGE 
author of Gull Number 737 


SPRING COMES 
TO THE OCEAN 


When Jean George explores "the wonderful 
balance of nature, she has no peer."—Chicago 
Tribune. Her newest exploration is a scientific, 
beautifully written explanation of the spring 
awakening of the sea. At the winter solstice 
the days begin to lengthen and the inner clocks 
of the sea creatures respond to the subtle 
changes that mark the coming of the new sea- 
son. John Wilson's drawings of sea life add to 
the excitement of this unusual book. 

Ages 12 up $3.50 
COMPANY > New York 10003 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL 





Standard Wood creates the standards 
of excellence in library furniture. 


EA AER RR s 
Su. EXC 


J Bef 


Look to Standard Wood for advanced 
design and enduring quality. We màn- 
ufacture a complete line, ut'lizing the 
latest concepts in design and materials. 


See our units at the new 
Lincoln Center Museum-Library. 








Sturdy- graceful - functional. . . . competitively priced. 





STANDARD WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Developers of The Donnell Line 
270 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, N. Y., 516-931-2100 fi 
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arco: 


SPRING BOOKS 


Park Avenue. 


South 


York, .N. Y. 10003 





THE MUSICIAN’S 
WORLD 


Great Composers in Their Letters 
Edited by Dr. Hans Gal 


A collection of letters by 59 com- 
posers from the Renaissance io Nazi 
Germany, providing creative insights 
from Monteverdi to Schoenberg, 
Truly an historic and personal rev- 
elation, 504 Pages, illustrated. 

Cloth $12.50 Mar. 


THE U.S. MINT AND 
COINAGE 


By Don Taxay, Curator of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank Money 
Museum 


Foreword by Gilroy Roberts. Chief 
Engraver of the U.S. Mint (1948-1965) 
The ‘first complete authoritative 
history from 1776 to date of the 
coinage and mint of the U.S.A., dis- 
closing much numismatic history for 
the first time, 416 pages, fully 
illustrated, Cloth $12.50 Apr. 


THUS BE LOVED 


Edited by Lawrence Sanders 


Am illustrated anthology cf love 
poetry through the ages—lyric, er- 
otic and "beat" poems from Greece 
to Greenwich Village and Sar. Fran- 
cisco's North Beach. 128 pages, 
copiously illustrated with mood 
photos. Cloth $3.95 Apr. 


THE COMPLETE SKI 
HANDBOOK 


By Neil Robinson 


Instructive, entertaining: handbook 
that covers the "how-to" of skiing 
from the basics to advancec tech- 
nique and competition skiing, safety, 
latest ski fashions and equipment, 
where and what to buy, where to ski 
and a comprehensive glossary. 112 
pages, 300 illustrations. 

Cloth $2.50 Jan. 


HANDBOOK OF MODEL 
PLANES, CARS AND 
BOATS 


By Bill Winter 
This clear and practical manual is 
full of designs and plans for build- 


ing outstanding models. 112 pages, 
illustrated, Cloth $2.50 Feb. 
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THE GATLING GUN 


By Paul Wahl & Daniel R. Toppel 


Fascinating story of the Gatling Gun 
and its colorful inventor, from its 
first use in our Civil War to.today's 
supersonic jets and fighters which 
still use the Gatling principle. 176 
pages, 200 illustrations, 

Cloth $12.50 Ready 


POPULAR PIANO 
SELF-TAUGHT 


By Win Stormen 


A completely new edition of this 
favorite teach-yourself book for be- 
ginners and others with-some piano 
knowledge. Book includes basic les- 
sons, theory, sight reading, and a 
section on today's popular styles. 
128 pages 

Cloth $4.75 Paper $3.00 Feb, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
HANDBOOK 


By Alan D. Haas 


Fascinating book on interesting 
people and their unusual occupa- 
tions, from running a butterfly. farm 
io operating a printing press in a 
bedroom. Hundreds of ideas for fun 
and profit. 112 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth $2.50 Feb, 


HUNTING WITH BOW 
AND ARROW 


By George Laycock & Erwin Bauer 


Exciting history of the bow and 
arrow and a practical guide to arch- 
ery as a present-day sport. Included 
are sections on equipment, how-to, 
safety, and tips on hunting game of 
all sizes, 112 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth $2.50 Feb. 





SCIENCE 
AND 
MATHEMATICS 


A new series of com- 
plete, pocket-size il 
lustrated outlines, writ- 
ten by Authorities for 
students and a knowl- 
edge-hungry public. 
Cloth $3.50 each. 

Faper $1.65 each. - 


INTRODUCTION TO: 


ALGEBRA (Ready) 
ANATOMY (Ready) 
BOTANY (Ready) 
CALCULUS (Ready) 
CHEMISTRY (Ready) 
MECHANICS (Mar) 
PHYSICS (Mar) 
PSYCHOLOGY (Ready) 


HOW TO BUILD 
CABINETS FOR THE 
MODERN KITCHEN 


By R. P. Stevenson 


A fascina-ing, completely revised 
book for home owners; architects, 
commercial builders and others who 
design and build kitchens and cab- 
inets. 272 pages, photos and draw- 
ings. Cloth $7.50 June 


HOW TO WIN AT 

GIN RUMMY 

By Milton Stone 

Contains rot only a complete ex- 
planation of terms, rules, and scor- 
ing for the game but includes full 
instructions for all variations of the 
game for experts and beginners. 60 
pages, illustrated. 


Cloth $2.50 Paper 95€ Apr, 
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FITNESS AFTER FORTY 


By Eric Taylor 
This new book details step-by-step 
excercises, complete 7-day high pro- 
tein diets, ways to shed excess faz, 
medical check-ups, emotional stress 
and provides an easy program for 
physical and- mental health. 160 
pages, fully illustrated. 

Cloth $3.25 Paper $1.45 Feb. 


PRELIMINARY 
PRACTICE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 
DIPLOMA TESTS 


By Edward C. Gruber 
Indispensable preliminary prepara- 
tion for earning an Equivalency 
Diploma, including five complete 
. batteries of sample tests as well as 
study material. 300 pages. 

Paper $3.00 Mar. 


YOU AND YOUR DOG 
By Stanley Dangerfield 


An easy to read, sympathetic book. 


covering everything about dogs from 
purchase to feeding, training, and 
grooming to a special chapter on 
"difficult dogs." Health and breed- 
ing tips, 144 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth $2.50 Paper 95€ Arr. 


YOUR JOB WITH THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


By Arco Editorial Board 

A complete guide to civil service 
jobs in New York City. Chapters 
about jobs in detail, requirements, 
salaries, jobs for high schoo! and 
college graduates, and a study of 
civil service and its benefits. 96 
pages. Paper $2.00 Mer. 


MANUAL OF SEX 
AND MARRIAGE 


Edited by Dr. T. A. A. Hunter 
A helpful and sympathetic approach 
to a complex and difficult subject by 
leading experts, with practical an- 
swers to universal Aves in living 
and loving, 264 pag 

Cloth $3.25 Pane? $1.45 Feb. 


GUIDE TO PERSONALITY 
THROUGH YOUR 


. HANDWRITING 


By Irene Marcuse, Ph.D. 

A full history and development of 
graphology and how to use it by a 
foremost analyst. 190 pages, illus- 


trated. 
Cloth $3.25 Paper $1.45 Jan. 


GIFT WRAPPING 


By Adelaide & Josephine Shaw 


Complete, ` easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions show how to wrap and decorate 
packages of every kind for every 
occasion, 64 pages, fully illustrated. 

Cloth $2.50 Paper 95¢ Jan. 


FIND YOUR JOB AND 
LAND IT 


By Leonard Corwen 


Tells how to land a good job instead 
of missing out. Pro tells where to 
find opportunities, how to apply, 
answer ads, prepare resumes, and 
handle intervíews, 128 pages 

Cloth $2.50 Paper 95¢ Feb, 


HOW TO BEAT 
PERSONALITY TESTS 
By Charles Alex 


This tnvaluable book gives advance 
knowledge of the kinds of answers 
required for a top score in person- 
ality tests often given to job appli- 
cants. 160 pages, illustrated 

Cloth $3.25 Paper $1.45 Jan. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SETS, GROUPS, AND 
MATRICES 


By À. Balfour, M.A. 


Fundamentals of Modern Math with 
worked examples and problems for 
those who have some packarous in 
mathematics. 76 page 

Cloth $3.25 Dane $1.45 Mar. 


BETTER BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


By H. George Classen 


In this new, fascinating analysis the 
author uses an unusual psychological 
approach with telling effect. 128 
pages, illustrated. 

Cloth $2.50 Paper 95¢ Apr, 


REMEMBERING MADE 
EASY 


By Col, Arthur L. Logan 


Effective and easy to learn systems 
by a noted teacher of memory meth- 
ods. 90 pages. 

Cloth $2.50 Paper 95+‘ Jan, 


FAMOUS 
AIRCRAFT 


SERIES 





THE AT-6 HARVARD 


By Len Morgan 
Entire book devoted to this World 
War |i plane—most famous training 
aircraft ever flown. Includes & most 
unusual collection of AT-6 photo- 
graphs, many never seen previously. 
64 large format pages, illustrated. 
Cloth $5.00 Paper.$2.95 Jan. 


THE F-86 SABRE 


By R. J. Childerhose 


Exciting impressions of Sabre flying 
from a famous pilot. Includes spec- 
tacular flight shots, drawincs and 
sections of the actual handbook used 
by Sabre pilots. 64 pages, illusirated, 

Cloth $5.00 Paper $2.95 Jan. 


AFCO 


219 PARK AVE. SOUTH 
New York 10003 « 212-673-6600 
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The Shelving That Helps You Carry Out Contemporary Design 
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Here's a new concept 
in library shelving — designed to 
complement modern furniture 
and modern interiors. 


Vistabase has the light look—the shelving appears $ 
pended above the floor on sleek, polished feet. Th 
cast aluminum feet are as sturdy as they are handsor 


Estey end panels complete the attractive appearar 
either wood, or metal in one óf Estey's sensatio 
fashion colors. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE NE 
VISTABASE SHELVING CATALC 


E Ss PTE X corrorari 


WHAT’S GOOD FOR A COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Is good for any library that wants to be sure 
of getting the best academic books, both new 
and old. : n 


Is good for any library that serves students 
and faculty from universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, community colleges, high schools 
or preparatory schools—and the increasing 
. number of adults who are expanding their 
horizons by private study. 


CHOICE's authoritative, concise, compara- 
tive reviews are written by undergraduate 
faculty members of colleges and universities. 
In addition, in the two years of its existence, 
CHOICE has published special bibliogra- 
phies and articles that have been highly 
praised by subscribers for their usefulness. 


The more subscriptions you have the more money you can save. The 
initial subscription is $20.00. Additional subscriptions going to the same 
address and billed to the same address are $10.00. Send your order to 
Subscription Department, American Library: Association, 60 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. Or write for further information and a 
sample copy to | 


CHOICE: BOOKS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


100 Riverview Center, Middletown, Conn. O06457 
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The New Herman Miller Library Group 

WE INVITE YOUR 
CAREFUL STUDY OF DESIGN, 
QUALITY AND ECONOMY 


Buffed cast aluminum legs, knee-knock and stocking-snag free. Walnut 
veneered. study carrels, extra deep for added student privacy. Tables which quickly 
onvert to additional study-centers, mar-proof and vinyl-edged. All carefully constructed and 
engineered for initial and long-lasting value. 
Herman Miller also supplies a complete selection of 
fabr cs for draperies, stage and window curtains. 
A complete brochure is available by return mail. 


HERMAN MILLER, INC. 
Zeeland, Michigan 49464 








From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


LSCA PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


State plans for fiscal 1966 under Title I (Ser- 
vices) of the Library Services and Construction 
Act had been received from 52 of the 55 eligible 
states and territories on Dec. 15, 1965. These 
plans propose expenditures of $98.9 million in 
state and local funds and $24.1 million in feder- 
al funds. As of the same date, 57 projects for 
local public library construction had been ap- 
proved by 25 states under Title II for fiscal 
1966. State and local funds invested in these 
projects totaled $13.1 million; federal funds, $5 
million. 

State library agencies have undertaken a vari- 
ety of activities to extend and improve public 
library services during fiscal 1966. Statewide 
studies, local surveys, or research projects are 
planned in 27 states, including automation 
studies in five. Projects for acquiring books and 
other library materials for local or state 
libraries were reported by 44 states. 

Other activities include: expanded consultant 
services, 40 states; in-service training, 32; 
library scholarship programs, 27; statewide or 
local processing centers, 27; strengthening staff 
in state and local libraries, 30; reference projects, 
29 at the state level and 16 at the local level; 
resource centers, 10; improving audio-visual ser- 
vices at state and local Jevels, 20; interlibrary 
loan services, 22; union bibliographies of state 
library holdings or lists of statewide periodical 
holdings, 10; book selection services, 11; and 
programs for the disadvantaged and for the 
blind, 6 each. 

The following methods of administering state 
plans were reported by the state agencies: de- 
velopment of statewide systems, 24 states; larger 
units of service, 32; strengthening existing 
libraries, 24; establishing or maintaining state 
library regional branches, 10; extending service 
by bookmobile, 31; communications improve- 


ments, 10; and interstate programs and recipro- ` 
cal borrowing privileges, 5 each. 

State agencies were planning public informa- 
tion programs in 18 states, promotion of local 
support for libraries in 12 states, governors' con- 
ferences in 3 states, recruitment projects in 1l 
states, and internship training projects in 7 
states. À number of states reported service proj- 
ects aimed at specific age-levels as follows: 
adults, 12; children and young adults, 7 each. 


APPOINTMENT OF HAROLD HOWE II 


President Johnson appointed Harold Howe II 
as U.S. commissioner of education on Dec. 18. 
This is a recess appointment, and the President 
will send this nomination to the Senate for 
confirmation when Congress reconvenes. 

Mr. Howe succeeds Francis Keppel who was 
named assistant secretary for education of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on Sept. 4 and who now will be able to give 
full time to these duties. 

Mr. Howe has been the executive director of 
the Learning Institute of North Carolina since 
1964. He has served in numerous teaching and 
administrative roles in both public and private 
education. He received a BA degree from Yale 
in 1940 and, after wartime navy service, an MA 
degree in 1947 from Columbia University. 


NDEA INSTITUTES 


Under the authorization of Title XI of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, some 21,600 par- 
ticipants, including school library personnel, 
will attend 536 institutes for advanced study in 
social sciences and the humanities during the 
summer of 1966 and the 1966-67 school year. 

These institutes will be held at 287 cclleges 
and universities in fifty states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. A breakdown by 
subject shows 126 in English, 113 in history, 67 
in reading, 5 in English as a foreign language, 
56 in modern foreign languages, 58 in teaching 
disadvantaged youth, 32 in library science (an 
increase of six over last year), and 37 in educa- 
tional media. A stipend of $75 a week will be 
paid to participants and $15 for each dependent. 
Total cost is estimated as $32.2 million. 

General information on the institutes for 
school librarians and those for the educational 
media specialists can be secured from the Hu- 
manities and Social Sciences Institutes Branch, 
Division of Educational Personnel Training, Bu- 
reau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202. The deadline for receipt of proposals for 
the summer of 1967 and the academic year 1967- 
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68 is May 2, 1966. Contact should be made di- 
rectly with the sponsoring institutions on spe- 
cific questions on admission and other require- 
ments. 


` ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 


Construction projects for fiscal 1966 under the | : 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, as an-.. 
nounced in fall 1965, included financial assis- . 


tance for seven academic libraries. 
Under Title I of the act, grant aid for library 


construction projects was furnished to Alaska _ 


Methodist University, Ánchorage; Forest Park 
Community College Campus, St. Louis; Nevada 


Southern University, Las Vegas; and Saint Mi- 


chael's College, Winooski, Vt. This title provides 
federal aid of up to one-third of the cost of con- 
structing academic facilities at undergraduate 
schools and up to 40 per cent of the cost of such 
construction at public community colleges or 
public technical institutes. 

Loans were awarded for four projects, which 
included library construction under Title III 


which provides for interest-bearing loans (fixed - 


at 3 per cent a year) for up to fifty years: Alas- 
- ka -Methodist University, Anchorage; Quincy 
College, Quincy, I1l.; Brevard College, Brevard, 
'N.C.; and Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
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NEEDS IN .EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


The assistant secretary for education of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Francis Keppel, spoke at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Book Publishing Committee for the : 
National Center for Citizens in Education held 


in New York City on Nov. 18, 1965. He challenged 
the publishers of educational materials. , 


First, we need the active collaboration of publishers 
in educational research. The findings of the new re- 
gional education laboratories now being created 
across the country can be effective only if they are - 
brought into our classrooms . . . and in large part 
that means books. : 
“ Publishers are becoming more and more sensitive 
to the concerns of educators. I hope you will step 
up your efforts to determine these concerns, for we 
shall need better communication between educators 
and publishers to put new ideas to work in the class- 
rooms as rapidly as possible, . 

Second, we look to publishers for a just and truth- 
ful representation of all the cultural, racial, and eco- 
nomic groups in this country. School books designed 
and written for middle-class children not only mys- 
tify the less fortunate but can actually harm even the 
well-scrubbed children of the comfortable, for the 
world in which they must make their way is often an 
uncomfortable place. 

Third, it is obvious that if we mean to keep educa- 
tion up-to-date, we will need to keep our textbooks 


_..10 1966 ISSUES 
OF NEWSPAPERS 


NOW m ON MICROFILM 
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ENTER SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO START WITH THE 
JANUARY 1, 1986 ISSUES 





Subscription rates on microfilm are reasonable. For example... 


New York Herald Tribune--1966 subscription is $180.00 
X Great Bend, Kansas Daily Tribune~1966 subscription is $40.50 


The subscription price of the film copy is less than binding cost, and 
the microfilm has the additional advantage of saving the space required 
for storage of large bound volumes. The original newspaper issues 
can be disposed of after the period of maximum use is over, 





es Our Ninth Edition of Newspapers on Microfilm lists all newspapers 
MICRO PHOTO DIVISION being microfilmed on a current basis by Micro Photo. Send for your 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


free copy of the catalog . . . pick out the newspapers you want to 
acquire on a yearly basis starting with 1966... and write us for 1966 


1700 Shaw Avenue « Cleveland, Ohio 44112 subscription rates. 
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up-to-date. It is less obvious how this is to be done, 
considering how quickly new knowledge in science 
makes earlier data obsolete. Here is a clear-cut chal- 
lenge to the economics and technology of publishing, 
and you gentlemen are the people best qualified to 
respond. 

Fourth, our children at school and at home need 
books that reflect our interdependent world. We 
should increase the number of books we translate 
from other tongues. We should also recognize that 
texts on world history and literature mislead our 
children by concentrating on Western Europe and 
dismissing the rest of the globe with a modest post- 
script. 

Fifth, and finally, publishers and the public at large 
need to recognize more clearly that the American 
book industry can be one of our most valued ambas- 
sadors to the world. Books and the talents of this 
industry can build bridges of understanding between 
our children and the children of all nations, 


CHANGES IN EDUCATION 


A new publication, The First Work of These 
Times, issued by the U.S. Office of Education, 
notes the nationwide growth in education: More 
than 54 million Americans—one in every four— 
- go to school today. In the last decade, the number 
graduated from high school each year almost 
doubled—from 1,351,000 in 1954-55 to 2,567,000 
in 1964-65. In that same period, the num- 
ber of college graduates each year has risen 


85 per cent, from 388,843 to 746,124. Total ex- 
penditures for education have more than dou- 
bled in the past decade, from $15.9 billion in 
1953-54, to $32.6 billion in 1963-64. 

The increase of federal aid to education is 
also evidenced: One in every ten elementary and 
secondary school students studies in a classroom 
built or remodeled with federal funds. One of 
every four colleges has received a federal loan 
or grant for the construction of undergraduate 
facilities. One of every two Americans working 
toward a doctorate is studying at a university 
that received federal funds to build graduate fa- 
cilities. One college student of every four will 
receive some kind of federal aid toward his edu- 
cation expenses during academic 1965-66. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM GRANT 


A federal grant of $22,445 from the Coopera- 
tive Research Program of the U.S. Office of 
Education has been made for a study of the edu- 
cational background, work history, personal 
characteristics, and current employment of col- 
lege and university librarians. The study, sched- 
uled for completion in fall 1966, will be con- 
ducted at the Library Research Center, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. The results will supplement the 
statistical publications of USOE. 





New Reference Works from G. K. HALL & CO. 


Catalogs from 'THE JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY, Chicago 


Author-Title Catalog 


Estimated 590,000 cards, 35 volumes 


Prepublication price: $1815.00, after July 31, 1966: $2270.00 


Classified Subject Catalog (Including Subject Index) 


Estimated 704,000 cards, 42 volumes 


Prepublication price: $2255.00; after July 31, 1966: $2820.00 


Catalogs of the Department Library, United States Department of 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, and WELFARE, Washington, D. C. 


Author/Title Catalog 
Subject Catalog 


540,000 cards, 29 volumes 


363,000 cards, 20 volumes 


Price: $1930.00 
Price: $1220.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL ej CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


THIRD VOLUME OF UNION CATALOG 
OF MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS PUBLISHED 


The 500-page 1963-64 volume of the National 
Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, just 
published, describes 2650 manuscript collections 
in 98 cooperating insttutions around the coun- 
try. Together with entries in the first two vol- 
umes, the published catalog now describes 
14,374 collections in 425 repositories in 47 
states. 

Compiled by the Library of Congress from re- 
ports provided by American archives, libraries, 
and other institutions, the catalog is designed to 
achieve bibliographic control over the vast 
manuscript resources of the United States. The 
project was begun with grants from the Council 
on Library Resources and is continued with funds 
appropriated to the Library by Congress. 

The 1963-64 volume is sold for $10 by the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Building 
159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 
It contains an elaborate index (p. 265-500) and 
has a guide to entries by repository. 

The first volume, covering entries prepared in 


1959-61, appeared in 1962 from the press of J. 
W. Edwards, Inc, Ann Arbor, Mich, from 
whom it may be purchased for $9.75. A second 
volume, accompanied by an index volume for 
entries in the first two volumes, appeared in 
1964 from the Shoe String Press, Hamden, 
Conn., where the second volume and the index 
are sold together for $13.50. 

Queries about the manuscript collections should 
be sent to the repositories holding the materials, 
but inquiries about the program should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Arline Custer, head, Manu- 
scripts Section, Descriptive Cataloging Division, 
Library of Congress. 


DIRECTORY OF INFORMATION RESOURCES 
FOR SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

A new guide to information resources in the 
social sciences has been published by the Na- 
tional Referral Center for Science and Technol- 
ogy at the Library of Congress. Entitled, A Di- 
rectory of Information Resources in the United 
States: Social Sciences, the 218-page book may 
be purchased for $1.50 a copy irom the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

A companion to the directory for the physical 
and biological sciences published last January, 
the new volume describes the subject specializa- 


WE SPECIALIZE IN YOUR LIBRARY’S NEEDS 


NATIONAL RECORD PLAN 


Q^ 
40% OFF 
LIST PRICE 
ON ALL RECORDS 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 


Brings You These Features 


No minimum purchase requirements 


40% discount applicable on any amount 
of records, 1, 10, 50, 100, 500, 
1000... 


We back order for you, giving you the 
most complete service available 


We pay for all shipping expenses, all 
shipments are fully insured 


All libraries, colleges and institutions on 
open account from very first order 


Prompt service assures you of the fastest 
delivery 


Personnel of participating libraries en- 
joy same rates-—no shipping charges. 
Order, however, must be prepaid. 


FREE SCHWANN CATALOG 


LOWEST s 
PRICES eee 
IN THE 

USA 


FROM 
SCHWANN CATALOG 


list price NRP PRICE 


$3.98 ($3.79) 
$4.98 ($4.79) 
$5.98 ($5.79) 
$6.98 ($6.79) 


For Furiher Information Write: Mr. Lee 
NATIONAL RECORD PLAN, 257 W. 38, NYC 18, NY 
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` tion, literature collections, information services, 
and publications of more than 600 sources of in- 
formation throughout the United States—univer- 
sity research  bureaus, libraries, museums, 
learned societies, federal and state government 
offices, and other organizations. Material for the 
volume was drawn in part from a survey con- 
ducted by Columbia University’s Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Science and in part from the Na- 
tional Referral Center’s central register of infor- 
mation resources. 

The center, supported by the National Science 
Foundation and now in its third year of opera- 
tion, Maintains a continuing inventory of organi- 
zations, institutions, and individual specialists 
who will provide information in all fields of 
science and technology. In addition to its publi- 
cations program, the center has a free referral 
service to direct those who need information to 
those who can provide it. Details about its activ- 
ities can be obtained by telephoning 967-8265 
(area code 202) or by writing the National Re- 
ferral Center for Science and Technology, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


CONFERENCE HELD ON MACHINE-READABLE 
CATALOG CARD COPY 


The second conference on machine-readable 


catalog card copy was held in the Library of 
Congress on Noy. 22 under the sponsorship of 
the Library and the Council on Library 
Resources. Nearly thirty representatives of pub- 
lic, university, federal, and special libraries 
and of national library organizations discussed 
the proposed standard for machine-readable 
catalog data designed by Mrs. Henriette D. 
Avram, of LC’s Office of the Information Systems 
Specialist, and a task force from LC’s processing 
and reference departments. 

ISS staff members briefed the conference on 
progress made on LC’s automation program and 
described overall systems plans, library applica- 
tions, engineering considerations, and the pro- 
posed data representations. 

A major purpose of the meeting was to define 
the requirements of such a standard, and general 
agreement on them was reached. The report will 
be revised to reflect the suggestions made and 
published for general distribution in 1966. 

Consideration was also given to the possibility 
of centralizing the production and distribution 
of machine-readable catalog data. LC announced 
that foundation support is being sought for a 
pilot project that would allow the distribution of 
such data to selected libraries throughout the na- 
tion on an experimental basis. eee 





‘Something NEW... 
HAS BEEN ADDED. TO... 
LIQUID DUPLICATING 
WORKBOOKS! FUN!! 





r 





Developed to make library instruction in upper 
elementary levels more stimulating, this liquid 
duplicating workbook is entirely unique in ap- 
proach. It teaches, through a "child's point of 
view’... turns dull “lessons” into exciting "fun 
games” , "permits the teacher or librarian and 
pupils to participate simultaneously. This tech- 
nique was used successfülly in the Southfield, 
Michigan Elementary Schools by the authors. 
They have proved that the school library can be 
an exciting learning "tool." 

Available soon will be a fascinating kit consisting 
of overhead transparencies and other visual aids 
en geared to the concepts of this work- 
ook, 

First of a library enriched series, this workbook 
contains 32 liquid duplicating pages — plus ex- 
tensive pages of teacher lesson plans. 


FORDHAM PUBLISHING CD. 
2377 HOFFMAN ST., BRONX, N.Y. 10458 


Gentlemen: Please send ........ A of “LIBRARIES 
ARE FOR CHILDREN” @ $4.95 each. 
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New 


Guide to Lists of Master's Theses 


A compilation, through 1964, of all known bibliographies, 
collections of abstracts, and lists of master’s theses written in 
the U.S. and Canada. There are two main lists: one arranged 
by theses subject, the other by specific institution. Miscellane- 
ous general lists and the printed sources used to compile the 
Guide are included in separate sections. Citations give full 
bibliographic information as well as a brief descriptive an- 
notation of content. An indispensable guide for systematically . 
searching and locating master's theses materials—their topic 
and treatment. 

Dorothy M. Black $5.25 


National Inventory of Library Needs 


Current library xesources on a national basis in the areas of 
staff, operating expenditures, and book collections are mea- 
sured against existing ALA minimum standards in this report. 
Based on a survey of public, school, college, university, and 
correctional institution libraries by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Library Services Branch and ALA, this report details 
the gap between existing library service and minimum 
standards. Methodology and results of the survey are clearly 
explained. Charts, graphs, and tables are used extensively 
to present facts and statistics such as population trends, 
costs of library materials, and individual state statistics by 
types of library. This inventory, basic information for every 
library, reveals that more than $3 billions are required to 
bring libraries up to minimum standards with increases of 
$1.2 billions in annual cperating expenditures to maintain 


and 


recent books 


that level of service. Plastic spiral binding 


Publishing Dept. 


American 
Library 


Association 


Chicago 406] | 
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$2.00 


United States Government Publications 
A Partial List of Non-GPO Imprints 


Lists nearly 1,700 publications produced by departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government through facilities other 
than the Government Printing Office. Titles are arranged 
alphabetically by specific issuing offices within four main 
sections: Legislative Branch; Executive Branch; Independent 
Agencies; and Selected Boards, Commissions, and Com- 
mittees. Indexed by issuing office. Originally compiled and 
distributed gratis under a Council on Library Resources grant. 
Jennings Wood, editor $2.00 


Administration of the Small Public Library 


Realistic and practical in its approach, this handbook pro- 
vides guidelines and suggests principles to assist the librarian 
in making wise policy decisions and in solving everyday 
problems. Bibliographies and index. 

Dorothy Sinclair $5.00 


Freedom of Inquiry 


Presents the seven major papers, panel discussion, and rec- 
ommendations of the January 1965 Conference on Intellec- 
tual Freedom held in Washington, D.C. $1.50 
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Spring is in the air... 


and here's the Lothrop list 


Picture Books 
WHAT LITTLE ANNA SAVED 


By Inger and Lasse Sandberg. Mama calls 
it “rubbish,” but Little Anna has a grand 
time making wonderful things with her 
findings. A Lothrop Little Book. 

Ages 3-6 $1.95* February 


WHATS THAT NOISE? 


By Lois Kauffman and illus. by Allan 
Eitzen. A scary night-time noise becomes 
a soothing sound when Joey discovers 
waat it is. Ages 4-8 $3.50* February 


ISABELLE AND THE 


LIBRARY CAT 
By Lillian Bason and illus, by Kurt Werth. 
Isabelle loved to look at picture books in 
the library, but she was too shy to speak 
tc anyone there~until one day her friend 
Hugo the library cat needed rescuing. 
Ages 4-7 $3.25" February 


MRS. McGARRITY'S 


PEPPERMINT SWEATER 
By Adelaide Holl and illus. by Abner Gra- 
hoff. Dear Mrs. McGarrity simply kept 
on knitting until the sweater, intended for 
a cat, was too big even for an elephant. 
Ages 5-8 $3.50* March 


THE LITTLE RED TRAIN 


By Guy Weelen and illus. by Mamoru 
Funai. While tooting and puffing gaily 
along its daily journey, the little locomo- 
tive learns the seven days of the week, the 
twelve months of the year and the four 
Seasons. Ages 6-9 $2.95* February 


Fiction and Non-fiction 


RUN, WESTY, RUN 

By Gudrun Alcock and illus. by W. T. 
Mars. Ten days in a detention home cli- 
max the adventures of a boy who lives on 
a dreary street in Chicago, has run away 
from school several times, and who longs 
for a room with a window. 

Ages 8-12 $3.50* April 


v.g; 

TOMAS TAKES CHARGE 
By Charlene Joy Talbot and illus. by 
Reisie Lonette. Father disappears and an 
admirable 11-year-old boy finds a place 
zo live and a way to support himself and 
his sister on the lower east side of New 
York. Ages 8-12 $3.50? April 


SKALD OF THE VIKINGS 
By Louise E, Schaff. Young Thrain was 
thrilled to be chosen as skald, the bal- 
ladeer who would sing of the Viking voy- 
age to North America, but danger and 
the threat of death awaited him in the 
wilds of Vinland. Ages 9-13 $3.50 March 





IHE HUNT FOR THE 
WHOOPING CRANES 


A NATURAL History DETECTIVE STORY 
By J. J. McCoy. Maps and Drawings by 
Rey Abruzzi. A dramatic account of the 
!Q-year search for the summer nesting 
grounds of these beautiful birds which 
are on the verge of extinction. Photo- 
graphs. Glossary. Bibliography. Index. 
Ages 10 up $4.50 April 


LAPLAND OUTLAW 
By Arthur Catherall. Drawings by Simon 
Jeruchim. Johani is forced to turn outlaw 
to safeguard his family’s reindeer herd in 
this fast-paced new adventure by the au- 
thor of The Strange Intruder. 
Ages 10-14 $3.50 April 


MAN ON FIRST 
By Robert Sidney Bowen. Joey Adams 
proves himself a first-rate first baseman 
only after learning patience and self con- 
trol. Ages 10-14 $3.50 April 


DESIGNED BY SUZANNE 


By Kathleen Robinson. In her determina- 
tion to succeed as a designer, Suzanne 
worked hard, gave up mest of her social 
life and almost lost the boy she loved. 
Ages 12-16 $3.50 May 


EUGENE DEBS 
REBEL, LABOR LEADER, PROPHET 

By David F., Selvin. A fast-paced, care- 
fully documented biography of the con- 
troversial leader of the railroad unions, 
fighter for peace, and prophetic advocate 
of many social reforms which today we 

take for granted. Photographs. 
Ages 12 up $3.75 April 


Send for free graded catalog 


LOTHROP, LEE AND SHEPARD CO., INC. 


Publishers of Children’s books 
for almost a century 


419 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 10016 







x : ; us, from 
* Also available in Lothrop Long Service p LH E 
Guaranteed Library Edition ANNA SAVED 
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here's why 
library tables 


by Myrtle Desk 
won't wobble. 





. Some would say going one step further # by # providing a rigid, steel-to-steel interlock between 
- legs and table tops is being over cautious, but 4 . we think it's just one reason why Myrtle 
Desk is recognized as a leader. This attention to 3 the little things extends throughout the de- M 
sign, engineering and construction of all library furniture by Myrtle Desk. We don't stop there, ; 
either. A staff of experienced library planners can help you plan your library using traditional I 
Maple; contemporary Walnut, exotic woods or combinations of wood and metal. For a look es Lai DN 
the entire, coordinated collection of Myrtle Desk library furniture, write to Dept. AL 76, Hig 
Point, N. C. 27261. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S STORY OF OUR HERITAGE.. 


^ 


Educators have:long been aware ofthe need for a curriculum- 
oriented approach to’ the humanities through geography, 
E history and the fine aris. Young People' s Story of Our Heritage 
is an enrichment series portraying the cultural influences of 
mankind's development in a highly stimulating manner. The 
interest appeal is limitless, and the reading level is applicable 
| trom intermediate grades through high school. Fifteen volumes, 
$66.60 list. Pre-publication’ offer, until April 30, 1966 —$44. 95 
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CHILDRENS PRESS 1224 WEST VAN BUREN STREET/CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 6060 


< Send us your order or send for colorful, Assen brochur 
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The superior 
DAGMAR 
SUPER 


Microfilm 
gives... de ec c ncs B 





Only the DAGMAR SUPER is so advanced in x 
design as to provide in one unit a means of reading 
comfortably all microfilm*forms—1é film, 
aperture cards, microfiches, microfilm sheets and film jackets. 
Operates silently; image is read at a comfortable, 
normal reading position in moderately lighted rooms. : 


m-——» NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES mmmmmm 
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l SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system pro- 
jects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 


2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 


3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9" cube. 


4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 


or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. F.O.B. Waseca 
5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 5" x ge 1 650 
types and sizes of sheetfilm and rollfilm ie $ PO 


ORDER WITHOUT RISK — 
on 10 days approval. 








16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. “Zoom” projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 


6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
for lamps or mishandling). 


carrying case 


$18.50 separately 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Inquire about favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 
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Reader, incl. 
take-up reels, $ I 5 9 95 
extra lamp, 


with purchase of Reader 


P 





‘ORDER TODAY~READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


Waseca, Minn. 56093 





BOOKS FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 





MILESTONES 
IN HISTORY 


About decisive events that be- 
came turning points in history. 
Jr. & Sr. High. Each, cloth $3.95; 
MCE* net $3.64 


AFTER THE ALAMO 

The Story of the Mexican War 
By BURT HIRSCHFELD. Cap- 
tures all the color, vitality, and 
lusty frontier spirit that marked 
one of the most significant chap- 
ters in America’s growth. Maps. 
March 


THE 49'ERS 

The Story of the California 
Gold Rush 

By BOB and JAN YOUNG. The 
heroism and humor of the men 
who swarmed westward after 
the gold strike at Sutter's mill- 
and their role in the building of 
America. Maps and drawings. 
April 


FROM TSARS TO 
COMMISSARS 

The Story of the Russian 
Revolution 

By KAYE M. TEALL. A vivid 
portrayal of Russia's dark, 
violent past, and the political 
upheaval from which she 
emerged to become one of the 
most powerful nations in the 
world today. Maps and draw- 
ings. April 


MR. MADISON'S WAR 

1812: The Second War for 
Independence 

By NOEL B. GERSON. How a 
young country put an end to 
sectional differences and func- 
tioned as a nation, indivisible, 
for the first time. Maps. March 





MESSNER 
BIOGRAPHIES 





Jr. & Sr. High. Cloth $3.25; MCE* 
net $3.19 


COMMANDER OF THE 
FLYING TIGERS 

Claire Lee Chennault 

By JOE ARCHIBALD. March 


EMPRESS OF ALL RUSSIA 
Catherine the Great 
By IRIS NOBLE. March 


PROPHET WITH HONOR 
Dr. William Henry Welch 
By WILLIAM D. CRANE, March 


FIGHTER AGAINST SLAVERY 
Jehudi Ashmun 
By ARTHUR ORRMONT. April 


THE HARMON KILLEBREW 
STORY 
By HAL BUTLER. April 


OLIVER CROMWELL | 
By I. E. Levine. April 


MESSNER 
CAREER BOOKS 


Jr. & Sr. High. AH with photo- 
graphs, Each, cloth $3.95; MCE* 
net $3.64 


FASHION AS A CAREER 


By EDITH HEAL. A guide to the 
entire fashion world, and how 
to prepare for a career as de- 
signer, buyer, editor, copy- 
writer, columnist, model. March 

















SPRING 1966 


YOUR CAREER 

IN CIVIL SERVICE 

By ROBERT A, LISTON. Spe- 
cific information on opportuni- 
ties, salaries, and qualifications 
for civil service careers on every 
governmentallevel—offering 
fulfillment for almost any kind 
of talent or occupational inter- 
est. April 


YOUR CAREER 

IN TV AND RADIO 

By IRVING A. FALK and 
GEORGE N. GORDON. Surveys 
the whole range of broadcast- 
ing careers, and gives sound 
advice on college courses, 
scholarships, and getting started 
in the field. April 


CAREER 
ROMANCES 


Je. & Sr, High. Each, cloth $2.95 


ARLENE PERRY: 
ORTHOPEDICS NURSE 

By RUTH MacLEOD. A new 
nurse proves her courage and 
competence when her hospital 
is swamped with the victims of 
a disastrous explosion. March 
A CALCULATING MISS 

By VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM. 
An exciting yet realistic story 
about what a bookkeeping job 
in a large firm is really like. April 


JUDY GEORGE: 








‘STUDENT NURSE 


By PATTI STONE. From the 
author's own nursing experi- 
ence~a story alive with the pul- 
sating excitement of a large 
hospital. March 


ENRICHMENT 
NON-FICTION 


Jr. & Sr. High. April. Each, cloth 
$3.95; MCE* net $3.64 


THE YEAR THEY WON 

THE MOST VALUABLE 
PLAYER AWARD 

By MILTON J. SHAPIRO, This 
book traces the history of the 
MVP Awards from their 1911 
beginnings right up through 
1865—and re-creates the feats 
that won each honor. Photos. 


THE MYSTERY OF TIME 

By HARRY EDWARD NEAL. 
All about time-measuring de- 
vices, from the ancient Egyp- 
tian calendar to the recently 
invented moon clock. Photos. 


*Messner Certified Editions. 
Write for complete catalog. 
JULIAN MESSNER Division of 
Pocket Books, Inc., 8 West 40th 
St., New York 10018 














The last word in commu- 
nication in the 20's and 
20's was this new, upright 
dial telephone. 
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E The newest thing in com- 
munieations today is the 
1965 Early Bird satellite. 


Encyclopedia communication 
has just advanced 30 years, too 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL was conceived and writ- 
ten in the 1960’s—the first general reference work of its 
size and scope so conceived and written In the space age. 

It’s spanking new. And not only in its coverage. It’s 
new in all the ways the art of presenting information 
has been improved in the past 30 years. It communicates 
more quickly and clearly—as do the textbooks, maga- 
zines, and newspapers of today compared to those of a 
generation ago. 

If you have yet to open a volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL, you have some pleasant surprises in 
store, You will be greeted by layouts as fresh and invit- 
ing as those in a fine contemporary magazine. You will 
see photographs by such modern masters as Ernst Haas, 
Fritz Henle, and Henri Cartier-Bresson. 

You will read articles written with a clarity of style 
refreshingly new to encyclopedia writing. They begin 
with a broad, present-day view of the subject to give the 
reader a frame of reference for the details and back- 
ground that follow. Sentences are short, words simple, 
and references specific. (Editor-in-Chief George Cornish 


* 
* 
+ 


used to be executive editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune.) 

You'll note evidence of fresh findings on every subject 
—even those dealing with antiquity, Many encyclopedias 
call upon some of today’s authorities, The INTERNA- 
TIONAL's contributors are all today’s experts—men like 
Eugene Ormandy, Willy Ley, Stewart Udall, Richard 
Rodgers, August Heckscher. 

And beeause there are new fields of knowledge and 
new relationships between these fields, you'll see deeper 
coverage in areas that especially concern today's stu- 
dents. To achieve this correlation between editorial 
coverage and student reference needs, the publishers 
followed the findings of the Shores (University of Illi- 
nois) Survey of Secondary School Reference Needs. 

In line with today's quickened educational pace, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL communicates faster. It 
should. It's 30 years younger. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


School & Library Division * 975 Lexington Ave. * New York, N. Y. 10022 
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FEDERAL LIBRARY LEGISLATION, 
PROGRAMS. AND SERVICES 


Foreword 


by Henry Drennan, coordinator of public 
library services, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education. Mr. Drennan 
has served as editor of this special section. 


New federal legislation, recent federal legisla- 
tion, and continuing programs administered 
by the United States Office of Education will 
contribute more than $3 billion to the assist- 
ance of all types of education in fiscal 1966 
(July 1965-]une 1966). This sum does not 
include all federal financial assistance to edu- 
cation. Important programs administered by 
other federal agencies—-agencies which at first 
glance may seem removed from concern with 
education—sustain the advance of American 
education. 

If, in these articles, the conclusions and 
suggestions on the applicability of some pro- 
grams to libraries seem tentative, the reader 
is asked to remember that much of the legisla- 
tion discussed was in the Congress while the 
articles were being written. In several in- 
stances, the regulations under which the new 
laws are to be administered have not yet been 
issued. In a few cases, no appropriations have 
been provided for portions of legislation. 

We feel, however, a sense of urgency to in- 
form our colleagues of both the opportunities 
and the responsibilities presented by this leg- 
islative recognition of a revolution in our na- 
tional attitude toward education. Paxton P. 
Price has stressed in his introduction to these 
articles that we now have the chance to ad- 
dress ourselves to the weaknesses of libraries 
which we have discussed for so many years. 
Indeed, a reading of the following reports on 
the various pieces of legislation affirms that 
this is the strong sense of the Congress. The 
legislation discussed here is in the local arena 
of action. There, all librarians will have to deal 
with it as opportunity and responsibility. They 
cannot afford to ignore it. 


Introduction 


by Paxton P. Price, chief, Library Ser- E = 
vices Branch, U.S. Office of Education; | 


acting director, Division of Library Ser- 
vices and Educational Facilities. 


The following articles by staff members of the 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of 


Education are intended to acquaint librarians —__ i 
with provisions of current and continuinglegis- —— 


lative programs of value to libraries. | 
Federal legislation now exists, although 


some is not yet financed, which affords some E oS | 
financial benefit to nearly all types of  . 
libraries. Some federal programs relate to 


particular types of libraries; for example, the 
program authorized by Title II of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 pertains to school libraries. Other feder- 
al laws will indirectly benefit other types, 
such as research libraries participating in the 
State Technical Services Act program. 

Libraries and librarianship can benefit in 
many ways from the recent aid programs 
passed by Congress. Financial assistance is 
available for books, buildings, equipment, 
services, salary improvement, new employees, 
library education and in-service training, re- 
search, and operating expenses. The federal 
programs are administered in different pat. 
terns with funds channeled by many methods. 
Generally school libraries will receive their 
assistance through ihe state department of 
education; public libraries will participate in 
a state plan administered by the state library 
agency; and college and university libraries 
and library research and education agencies 
will contract directly with the federal govern- 
ment. 

Taking complete advantage of all the assis- 
tance available to a given library requires a | 
full knowledge of legislative provisions and . 
an alertness to all state and local opportuni- - 
ties for participation. Aggressiveness in re- 
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order. For instance, the Appalachia Regional 
Development Act of 1965 affords extra finan- 
cial relief for constructing public library 
buildings in the defined Appalachian region; 
public libraries can participate in the Work- 
Study and Community Action Programs 
where Economic Opportunity Act funds are 
being employed; and university libraries may 
be prime benefactors in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Arts and Humanities Foundation 
Act. 

It will be the aggressive and enterprising 
librarian who makes most and best use of the 
several federal assistance programs. Tempo- 
rary compromise or even a break with old 


order to assume the initiative with a federal 
program designed to achieve a permanent re- 
sult. Some old methods may need to give way 
to new ones to carry the library into the 
mainstream of today’s educational resurgence. 

Never before have library administrators 
had so many benefits to choose from. To use 
them all wisely calls for close coordination of 
all elements in a balanced program of ser- 
vices. Priority must be established among 
those elements, and a proposed schedule of 
development, requiring long-range commit- 
ment, should be formulated. Advance plan- 
ning will be most important to success in 
achieving enduring results. 


NAENDA EUST URP TOHHIUUIIOLLLUEEE PAN AMARE HIA UHR HUELLA REA HUTHAUIANHHUAULUNUOUUTTHHUAUAUL HL NNN 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS SPECIAL SECTION 


Mr. Price 





Mr. Frantz 


Single copies of this special section are 
available from the Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202, or from the ALA Washington Of. 
fice, The Coronet, 200 C St, S.E., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 20003. Address quantity orders 


to the American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 60611: 25 copies, 
$2.50; 100, $9.50. If possible, enclose pay- 
ment with order. 
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Federal Legislation and Programs 


To Assist Public Libraries 


by Henry T. Drennan, Helen H. Lyman, and Pauline Winnick 


A wide range of federal legislation is applica- 
ble to public library development. The U.S. 
Office of Education, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, among others, administer rele- 
vant programs. Other programs considered 
elsewhere in this issue are also significant. 
The necessity for public librarians to be 
aware of, to study, and to make materials 
available on the new federal programs con- 
cerned with education must be emphasized. 
An educational revolution is taking place in 
this country, and the legislation described 
here allows libraries to participate fruitfully 
and to achieve the necessary institutional 
changes for such participation. 
^ The following programs and legislation will 
be mentioned in this article: 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Economic Opportunity Act 

Work Experience Program 

Vocational Education Act 

Library Services and Construction Act 

Educational Television Facilities Act 

National Foundation on the Arts and Human- 
ities Act 

Older Americans Act 

Government Depository Libraries Program 

Appalachian Regional Development Act 

Housing and Urban Development Act 

Advances for Public Works Planning 

Public Facility Loans Program 


Urban Planning Assistance 


© Mr. Drennan is the editor of this issue (see 
his Foreword); Mrs. Lyman is public library 
specialist, adult services; Miss Winnick is public 
library specialist, services to children and young 
adults—all of the Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education. 


Surplus Property Utilization Program 

Civil Rights Act | 

Cooperative Research Act 

National Gallery of Art Extension Service 

Smithsonian Institution Exhibits 

Advisory Commission on Inter-Governmental 
Relations 


Materials, programs, and services 


The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (P.L.89-10), to strengthen and im- 
prove the quality and educational opportuni- 
ties in the nation’s schools, is described in the 
article by Mary Helen Mahar. However, Title 
IIT, Supplementary Educational Centers and 
Services, is significant to all public libraries. 
Title III authorizes $75 million for fiscal 
1966 for a local grants program to establish 
centers and services to improve education, en- 
able a community to provide services not 
available, raise the quality of educational ser- 
vices, and develop model demonstration pro- 
grams. 

Under this legislation, public schools ini- 
tiate supplementary educational centers or 
services as projects. The local educational 
(school) agency, in applying for a grant, may 
properly involve other educational agencies 
and organizations, but this participation is 
not required. 

The centers are intended to be exemplary 
and innovative, utilizmg new methods and 
providing to all ages those services not other- 
wise provided. Public librarians may partici- 
pate, but will need to be realistic about what 
the library can contribute to these programs. 
Imaginative programs may bring to the center 
children, with their parents, older members of 
the family, and other adults who are qualified 
to staff as well as use it. 

The $75 million appropriation for fiscal 
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“Congress has reflected the people’s great 
expectations in the boldest sequence of acts 
for education in the nation’s history. From 
the second sesston of the 88th Congress 
through the first session of the 89th, 24 
major education measures were enacted. 
These two dozen laws enable us at last to 
marshal our resources at every level of 
government to bring excellence to Ameri- 
can education.’—Francis Keppel. 





1966 for these centers will implement plans 
for imaginative new approaches to their de- 
velopment. The services and activities contem- 
plated under the act include pilot projects, 
building necessary facilities, guidance and 
counseling, remedial instruction, psycholog- 
ical and social work service, vocational coun- 
seling, specialized instruction for students 
needing scientific and language studies, mo- 
bile units for rural areas, and radio and tele- 
vision programs. Special programs may be 
provided in deprived neighborhoods in litera- 
cy education, consumer education, reading, 
and reading guidance. 

Title III requires that proposals reviewed 
by the state educational agency be submitted 
to the commissioner of education who, in con- 
sulfation with an eight-member advisory com- 
mittee, will act on the requests. 


The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
(P.L.88-452), together with its 1965 amend- 
ments (P.L.89-253), is administered for the 
most part by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity through state governors and designated 
state and local agencies where applicable. 
Sarah R. Reed has treated, in her article on 
educational opportunities, a number of titles 
under the act. 

Title I provides for the establishment of a 
Job Corps, a national voluntary training pro- 
gram to increase employability of young men 
and women aged 16 through 21 by providing 
training in marketable job skills and remedial 
education in conservation and urban centers. 
Job Corps Centers are authorized to establish 
libraries, which are operated by center staff, 
Vista volunteers, and resident corpsmen, as- 
sisted in many cases by local public librari- 
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ans. In one instance, a state library extension 
agency has provided interlibrary loan and 
bookmobile services under contract. Corps- 
men participate by working on bookmobiles 
and in local public libraries. 

Title II A is the Community Action Pro- 
gram, a comprehensive plan for improving 
the rural or urban community by local 
community leadership—the hometown fight 
against poverty by community agencies work- 
ing with residents. Libraries may be involved 
with other agencies and institutions in coordi- 
nated programs to upgrade their services to 
the needy. The economically deprived are in- 
cluded in Community Action Programs as col- 
leagues in planning and decision-making. 
Library proposals to assist impoverished adults 
as well as deprived children are welcomed. 

Under Title II A, projects may be proposed 
to obtain funds for literacy materials and 
staff. Libraries can contribute in planning and 
carrying out plans not only for the program 
itself but also by meeting the needs of other 
agencles and organizations for information 
and professional knowledge. 

Title II B, Adult Basic Education Program, 
authorizes an appropriation of $30 million in 
fiscal 1966. State educational agencies can in- 
itiate, expand, and strengthen programs of 
instruction for individuals 18 years of age 
and over whose inability to read, write, and 
speak the English language and to master 
simple computational skills prevents their em- 
ployment. This program is administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education through state 
educational agencies. . 

The immensity of the task is evident when 
a few statistics are analyzed. There are nearly 
two million Americans who are illiterate, 22.5 
milion adults who have less than an eighth- 
grade education, and 55 million who have less 
than a twelfth-grade education. There are one 
million high school dropouts each year, and 
eleven million more adults are functional illit- . 
erates. 

Adult Basic Education grants are made 
available to state education agencies. If the 
state agency provides materials to support the 
programs described in its state plan, these 
materials may be placed in public libraries as 
well as in public school libraries. Public 
libraries already have begun to cooperate 
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with this program. Although they have no di- 
rect responsibility under the act, they are 
essential to the success cf its goals for two 
basic reasons: to supply supplementary mate- 
rials for teachers and students and to build 
reading guidance and familiarity with books 
and libraries into a program that will con- 
tinue to aid the reader. 

Title V of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
Work Experience Programs, is a work and 
training program to improve the employabili- 
ty of persons on public assistance, of unem- 
ployed fathers and mothers, and of other 
needy adults. Under this program, persons 
can be provided with basic education, voca- 
tional instruction, work experience, counsel- 
ing and guidance, and job development and 
job placement services. This is another area 
in which libraries may cooperate with other 
community agencies. 

Public libraries may become sponsors of 
work-experience units at no cost to them- 
selves, except for supervision of adults placed 
in jobs commensurate with their abilities or 
potentials. Arrangements must be made by 
the public library with the local welfare agen- 


cy. 


The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
(P.L.88-210) is another program related to 
work and training. Ádministered by the state 
director of vocational education with local su- 
pervisors in vocational education, the act 
can help alleviate the shortage of library per- 
sonnel in nonprofessional technical areas. À 
flexible training program, using courses, tech- 
niques, and methods leading to competence in 
occupations not generally considered profes- 
sional or requiring a baccalaureate degree, 
would be possible under the act. Short pre- 
paratory courses for training new profession- 
al staff and for upgrading nonprofessionals 
could be developed at the request of a local 
library or a library association. 


The Library Services ar.d Construction Act of 
1964 (P.L.88-269), amending the Library 
Services Act of 1956 and administered by the 
Library Services Branch, offers the widest 
range of assistance for public libraries. John 
C. Frantz describes in his article the opportu- 
nities under the act. But its importance for 


strengthening and sustaining programs and 
services for children and young people can- 
not be overemphasized. For example, com- 
munity outreach can be increased through 
special bookmobile services to rural and 
urban youth, taking not only books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, but films, recordings, 
and projectors. Services can include storytell- 
ers and book discussion leaders to motivate 
and guide the reading of young people. De- 
centralized services can be placed where both 
the need and the underserved young people 
are, whether in Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Centers, multiservice centers, recreation cen- 
ters, or state or local government-supported 
detention centers. Librarians can work out- 
side the library, establishing library liaison 
with schools, day-care centers, organizations, 
and community agencies and increasing the 
incentive to children and young adults to use 
the full resources of the library. 

State library agencies, under LSCA, can 
create positions for consultants in children’s 
and young adult services to help develop and 
implement local services. State library agen- 
cies have fortified library services in urban 
and rural poverty pockets by supporting new 
programs and resources to the undereducated. 
Services to adults, particularly to the aged, 
can be strengthened and sustained. Programs 
for support of literacy education and financ- 
ing for specific experimental projects in areas 
of concentrated poverty are possibilities under 
state plans financed by federal funds. 


The Educational Television Facilities Act 
(P.L.87-447), signed into law in 1962, has 
relevance for all age groups. The law stimu- 
lated construction of noncommercial educa- 
tional facilities on VHF or UHF channels re- 
served for such use by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. $32 million has been au- 
thorized in federal matching grants over the 
five-year period beginning fiscal 1963. More 
than one hundred stations now exist a3 a re- 
sult. 

Applicants for grants are restricted to for- 
mal educational agencies: school, college, uni- 
versity, and educational TV agencies. The act 
relates to public libraries in two areas: public 
library representation on advisory councils 
and public library programming. Libraries 
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and their trustees may stimulate interest with- 
in their communities and support applications 
for TV facilities funds. An educational chan- 
‘nel to which libraries have access offers op- 
portunities of bringing library services and 
information to many nonpatrons. 


The National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 (P.L.89-209) pro- 
vides for a National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities for developing and pro- 
moting progress and scholarship in the hu- 
manities and arts. The definitions of "arts" 
and “humanities” are broad and include sub- 
jects and fields of knowledge and artistic en- 
deavor of great significance to libraries. 

Two national endowments are established 
as components of the foundation. The Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts provides matching 
grants to nonprofit organizations and state 
and other public organizations and establishes 
a National Council on the Arts to advise on 
policies and programs and to review applica- 
tions. The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities provides nonmatching grants and 
loans for research, awards fellowships and 
grants to institutions and individuals for 
training, supports publication of scholarly 
works, provides for exchange of information, 
and fosters understanding and appreciation of 
the humanities. It also has a National Council 
on the Humanities to advise on policies and 
programs and to review applications. 

A federal Council on the Arts and Humani- 
ties is established to coordinate the two en- 
dowments and to proraote coordination be- 
tween the foundation and related programs of 
other federal agencies. 

At the time of writing, guidelines and pro- 
cedures for application have not been for- 
mulated. However, it appears that federal as- 
sistance can be extended to the libraries or 
research collections of institutions and orga- 
nizations primarily or specifically devoted to 
the arts and humanities. The libraries and re- 
search collections of special schools for the 
arts and humanities, of associations, of socie- 
ties, and of museums are eligible for federal 
assistance as part of contracts, grants, or 
training proposals. Such wide cultural areas 
provide opportunities to enrich special collec- 
tions, to build new collections, and to give re- 
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newed effort to coordinated programs and 
services in the arts and humanities. Special 
libraries, departmental libraries, and fine arts 
collections in selected branch libraries of 
large public and university systems, as well as 
institutions—all may find aid here. 

The act makes possible a proposal for an 
educational and research program reaching 
scholars, artists, specialists, and amateurs 
through a well-coordinated effort by a major . 
metropolitan public library, a group of small- 
er libraries, and community organizations. 

Librarians in reference and subject speci- 
alities possibly may be eligible for study: 
grants in their subject areas. The legislation 
provides for fellowships and grants to institu- 
tions or individuals for training and work- 
shops in the humanities and for fellowships to 
individuals for study or research. 


The Older Americans Act of 1965 (P.L.89-73) 
is designed to develop needed service oppor- 
tunities and programs for older persons and 
establishes an Administration on Aging within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as a focal point and clearinghouse for 
information. It provides a program of grants 
to the states for community planning, services, 
and training, for research and development 
projects, and for training projects. The fiscal 
1966 appropriation is $6.5 million. 

Public librarians wishing to participate 
should first seek to incorporate their program 
plans into the state plans of the administering 
agency, often a state commission on aging. 
Public libraries might take part in community 
planning and coordination of the program, 
extend existing programs to older persons, 
build collections suitable for this age group, 
and develop staff, volunteer interest, and tal- 
ent for special programs. 

An important provision is the opportunity 
for financial assistance for research, demon- 
stration, and training projects. Libraries 
could sponsor brief training institutes for li- 
brarians interested in serving older Ameri- 
cans. A contract agreement between the Ad- 
ministration on Aging and a_ university 
library school might also be possible. 


Elsewhere in this issue, Theodore Samore has . 
referred to the opportunity for academic 
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libraries to participate in the Government De- 


pository Libraries Program. Public libraries 
are also eligible for designation as depository 
libraries, and participating libraries can re- 
ceive substantial benefits. 

Public Law 87-579, passed in 1962, in- 
creased the scope of government documents 
available by initiating, to a still limited de- 
gree, a program of including federal publica- 
tions not published by the Government 
Printing Office. The law established, in addi- 
tion, a new class of regional depositories. 
Under the act, two depository libraries are 
permitted in each congressional district, two 
depository libraries in the state at large, and 
two regional depository libraries. Regional 
depository libraries are obliged to received 
and retain at least one copy of all government 
publications made available in either printed 
or microfacsimile form. 

Within the region served, regional deposi- 
tories provide interlibrary loan reference ser- 
vice and, since local depositories may be se- 
lective in their choices of available govern- 
ment publications, assist them in disposing of 
unwanted publications as provided by law. 


Financial assistance and surplus property 


Two new pieces of legislation enacted in 
the Eighty-ninth Congress and four programs 
initiated under previous enactments offer fed- 
eral financial assistance for library planning 
and construction and the donation of surplus 
federal real and personal property to eligible 
public libraries. 


The Appalachian Regicnal Development Act 
of 1965 (P.L.89-4) authorizes programs to 
stimulate economic development of the Ap- 
palachian region, ranging from highways to 
health and education, conservation, and natu- 
ral resource development. West Virginia and 
designated counties in eleven other states con- 
stitute the Appalachian region. 

Section 214 of the act, Supplements to Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid Programs, recognizes that 
some Appalachian communities are unable 
financially to participate in existing grant- 
aided programs, so a special fund is autho- 
rized to supplement local resources required 
to match federal grants. The secretary of 
commerce, pursuant to recommendations of 
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“In general, we find that the public asks 
not for more of the same but for a whole 
new thrust toward quality in the educa- 
tion process. The people demand thai edu- 
cation today meet the needs not only of 
an expanding population but also of a 
whole new clientele. They demand that we 
use education as a social tool, that we de- 
sign programs to help move the poor out 
of poverty, the deprived out of deprivation, 
and the ignorant out of despair into a new 
dawn oj beliej in the power of learning to 
better their lives... . 

“Nevertheless, though the realization of 
these goals can be stimulated by federal ac- 
tion, they cannot be achieved from Wash- 
ington. They can only find their expression 
and fulfillment in our schools, colleges, and 
universities. They require as well the afir- 
mation oj private institutions and citizens 
throughout our society, and thus these goals 
for American education set new challenges 
in turn for the publishing industry."— 
Francis Keppel. 





the Appalachian Regional Commission and 
after consultation with appropriate federal 
officials, may allocate funds increasing the fed- 
eral contribution to as much as 80 per cent of 
project costs. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission, 
a Unique, intergovernmental organization 
charged with planning and coordinating the 
developmental functions in Appalachia, con- 
sists of the governor (or his designee) from 
each participating state, a federal cochairman 
who is a presidential appointee, and another 
cochairman elected from the state members. 
Liaison with the federal government and a 
coordinated review of commission plans and 
recommendations are vested in the federal co- 
chairman, who consults with the appropriate 
federal departments and agencies having an 
interest in the various subject matters consid- 
ered by the commission. | 

Project applications for grants and technical 
assistance are made through the state mem- 
bers of the commission, whose approval is re- 
quired before an application can be consid- 
ered by the commission. The act requires that 
all investments recommended must be for 
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areas with a growth potential where return on 
public dollars will be maximized. . 

The first library project for which Ap- 
palachia funds have been authorized is the Ca- 
haba Regional Library. This is for a building 
in Clanton, Alabama, to serve as the Chilton 
County Library and also as headquarters for 
the regional library serving Antauga, Bibb, 
and Chilton counties. The total project cost is 
$247,554 with the- funding as follows: 
$45,551, local; $150,186, Library Services 
and Construction Act; $31,857, Appalachia 
Regional Development Act. 

By resolution, the Appalachia Regional 
Commission has indicated that it will consider 
projects for funding under Section 214 which 
have a substantial relationship to overall 
plans for development of the area in which 
the projects are located and which in them- 
selves add to the capacity of the area to sup- 
port future growth. 


The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 (P.L.89-117), administered by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, offers 
another possible source for federal assistance 
for public library construction funds. Under 
Section 703, grants can be made to local pub- 
lic bodies to finance neighborhood facilities. 
While construction of such facilities as com- 
munity centers, youth centers, ànd health sta- 
tions is specifically contemplated, a multi- 
purpose center for such purposes might in- 
clude space for branch library activities. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
conducts three additional programs related to 
public library construction: Advances for 
Public Works Planning, Public Facility Loans 
Program, and Urban Planning Assistance. 
The program of Advances for Public Works 
Planning provides interest-free loans to public 
bodies to assist in planning projects expected 
to be constructed within a reasonable period 
of time, with funds repayable at the beginning 
of construction. This program, in the last 
three years, has issued loans of $239,807 to 
six public libraries for planning $9,190,000 
worth of construction. 

The Public Facility Loans Program, which 
has no record of public library participation, 
provides long-term loans to public bodies with 
a population of less than 50,000 (150,000 in 
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designated redevelopment areas) to finance 
construction of public works projects when 
financing is not otherwise reasonably available. 
Urban Planning Assistance Funds offer an 
opportunity, not generally realized, for public 
libraries to participate in comprehensive com- 
munity planning. The Housing and Urban 
Development Act continues the planning pro- 
gram of Section 701 funds. In 1965, the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission received 
$18,000 in matching funds under Section 701 
to create a statewide plan for future public 
library facilities and services. Two public 
libraries—Cleveland and Cuyahoga County 
(Ohio)—-also received such matching grants 
in 1965. An important requirement for shar- 
ing in this assistance is that public library de- 
velopmental planning must be part of a com- 
prehensive community planning activity. 


Surplus property. Public librarians should not 
overlook the possibility of acquiring federal 
surplus real and personal property. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare is au- 
thorized to allocate surplus real and personal 
property to the states and their political sub- 
divisions for educational use. 

From 1953 through October 1965, the Sur- 
plus Property Utilization Division of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
completed 51 transfers of real property 
(buildings and land) to public libraries at an 
acquisition cost of $3,134,666. Information 
about the dollar value and the number of 
transfers of surplus personal property (equip- 
ment, books, furnishings) made to public 
libraries by the Surplus Property Utilization 
Division is not available. Public library re- 
quests for donable surplus personal property 
should be made directly to the appropriate 
state agency for surplus property. 


Other programs 


In drafting the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Con- 
gress attempted to provide every possible 
means for voluntary compliance. Under the 
law all applicants for federal funds are re- 
sponsible for assuring that no person shall be 
excluded from participation, denied any 
benefits, or subjected to discimination on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin. All 
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federal programs mentioned in these articles 
are subject to the Civil Rights Act. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 directs the 
Commission on Civil Rights to serve as a na- 
tional clearinghouse for civil rights informa- 
tion. Accordingly, commission resources are 
available to assist interested persons seeking 
information on federal laws and programs 
and applicable civil rights policies. 


The Cooperative Research Program is one of 
the fastest growing programs in the U.S. 
Office of Education. Proposals for research on 
all types of libraries and interrelated library 
problems may be made under this program. 

Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Áct xevised and enlarged the 1954 
Cooperative Research Act. This new legisla- 
tion, as stated in the House and Senate Com- 
mittee reports, is “to provide a broader base 
for the support of research and development 
programs designed to insure that quantitative 
increases in education are accompanied by 
vastly improved quality." The new act pro- 
vides for grants as well as contracts for re- 
search and demonstrations, authorizes grants 
and contracts for the dissemination of infor- 
mation resulting from research, permits 
awards to be made to public or nonprivate 
agencies and to individuals, and provides 
grants for training in educational research. 
Finally, the new act authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $100 million over a five-year period 
for constructing regional facilities for re- 
search in education. 

Administered by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion's Bureau of Research, the program is co- 
ordinated with separate research programs in 
vocational education and education of handi- 
capped children. USOE expects to approve ex- 
penditures of $100 million on educational re- 
search in fiscal 1966, compared with some $5 
million five years ago. 


* ^ 


Small but important programs 


In writing this article the authors are aware 
of the dangers of overlooking smaller but im- 
portant programs. Examples are the film loan 
and traveling exhibits of the National Gallery 
of Art. Also of value is their sale of color re- 
productions at low prices. The Smithsonian 
Institution has eighty or ninety circulating 
exhibits touring the United States. Public 
libraries are eligible to receive exhibits 
through the payment of a nominal fee based 
on insurance and trans-shipment costs. The 
Smithsonian traveling exhibits include paint- 
ing and sculpture, drawings, decorative art, 
history, children's art, photography, and re- 
productions. 


Sources of information 


Nearly all federal agencies conduct pub- 
lishing programs that may furnish a wealth of 
information at minimum cost. To describe 
here in detail all of these extensive programs 
is not possible, but that of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Inter-Governmental Relations is an 
important one, perhaps relatively unknown. 
The publications of the commission should be 
of particular value to public officials, students 
of government, and citizens attentive to met- 
ropolitan issues. Public librarians and state 
library agency staff will find recent titles such 
as these useful in their planning for public 
library development: Governmental Structure, 
Organization and Planning in Metropolitan 
Areas (July 1961); Alternative Approaches 
to Governmental Reorganization in Metropol- 
itan Áreas (June 1962); The Problems oj 
Special Districts in American Government 
(May 1964); Metropolitan Social and Eco- 
nomic Disparities: Implications for Intergov- 
ernmental Relations in Central Cities and 
Suburbs (January 1965); and Performance 
of Urban Functions: Local and Areawide 
(September 1963). 


Directory 


For information on programs discussed in this article, inquire at the following addresses: 


Program 
Adult Basic Education 


Address 


Adult Basic Education Section 
Adult Education Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Directory—Continued 


Advances for Public Works Planning 
Housing and Urban Development Act 
Public Facilities Loan Program l 
Urban Planning Assistance 


Appalachian Regional Act 


Civil Rights Act 


Community Action Program 


Cooperative Research Program 


Economic Opportunity Act 


Educational Television Facilities Act 


Government Depository Program 
Inter-Governmental Relations 


Job Corps 


Í 


National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 


Older Americans Act 


Supplementary Educational Centers 
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Office of the Administrator 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Washington, D.C. 20410 


Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Washington, D.C. 20425 


Director 

Community Action Program 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 


Bureau of Research 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Director 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 


Director 

Educational Television Facilities Program 
U.S. Office of Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 


Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Advisory Commission on Inter-Governmental 


Relations 
Washington, D.C. 20575 


Director, Job Corps 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 


Chairman, National Council on the Arts 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20506 
and 
Arts and Humanities Branch 
Bureau of Research 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Commissioner on Aging 
U.S. Welfare Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Officer in Charge 

Division of Plans and Supplementary Centers 
U.S. Office of Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Directory—Continued 


Surplus Property 


Vocational Education 


Work Experience Program 


Office of Field Administration 

Surplus Property Utilization Division 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 


Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and 


Technical Education 


` U.S. Office of Education 


Washington, D.C. 20202 


Staff Chief 

Work Experience Program 

Bureau of Family Service 

Welfare Administration 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20202 AE 


Ihe Library Services and 


Construction Act 
by John C, Frantz 


From 1957 to 1964 the rural Library Services 
Act had conspicuous success in extending and 
improving public library services to more 
than 40 million persons living in places with 
less than 10,000 population. The experience 
gained during these eight years, however, re- 
vealed many difficulties in building strong 
library services if the large, well-established 
urban libraries were excluded from full par- 
ticipation. 

On February 11, 1964, President Johnson 
signed the Library Services and Construction 
Act (P.L. 88-269). This major amendment to 
the rural program increased the amount of fed- 
eral funds for services, included both urban 
and rural areas which lacked public libraries 
or had inadequate services, and added a title 


e Mr. Frantz is chief, Library Services and Con- 
struction Act Section, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education. 


providing funds for the construction of public 
library facilities. 


Services 


Funds available under Title I, Public 
Library Services, may be used for salaries 
and wages, books and other library materials, 
library equipment, and general operating ex- 
penses. To carry out this title, $25 million 
was appropriated for the fiscal year 1966. 

The total appropriation is allotted among 
the states in proportion to their population 
and must be matched by expenditures from 
state and local sources. The percentage of 
matching funds required is determined by a 
ratio between the per capita income of the in- 
dividual state and the average national per 
capita income. However, the federal share of ` 
total expenditures cannot exceed 66 per cent 
nor, in the case of wealthier states, can it be 
less than 33 per cent. [f a state does not need 
its full allotment to carry out its plan, the un- 
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used balance is reallotted among those states 
having a need for additional funds. 

Only those localities which have no public 
library service or which have library services 
defined as inadequate by the state library 
agency are eligible for LSCA grants, “Public 
libraries” are defined as libraries which serve 
free all residents of a community, district, or 
region without discrimination and which re- 
ceive their financial support in whole or in 
part from public funds. Libraries such as law, 
medical, school, and academic, which are or- 
ganized to serve a special clientele or purpose, 
are specifically excluded from participation. 

Most Title I activities carried out under ap- 
proved state plans for fiscal 1966 may be 
classified in one of these general categories: 
strengthening the state library administrative 
agency; organizing larger unit library sys- 
tems; recruitment, scholarship, and in-service 
training programs; public information efforts; 
surveys and research studies; and develop- 
ment and extension of special services. 

The inclusion of urban libraries in the 
LSCA program resulted in improved services 
in disadvantaged neighborhoods, extension of 
quality services to suburban places, and the 
building up of urban library collections so 
that they may be used over larger regions of a 
state. 

Examples of the first type are contained in 
the New York state plan. In 1965, seven local 
projects in six library systems used $582,000 
in LSCA funds for improving services to 
urban disadvantaged neighborhoods. The 
1966 budget is approximately the same. 
Specific activities include story-hour and film 
programs for preschool children, employment 
of special service librarians to act as liaison 
persons between neighborhood residents and 
strategically located branch libraries, and 
pilot projects experimenting with new materi- 
als and services for disadvantaged individuals 
and groups, together with enlarged collections 
of basic public library materials. The primary 
goal of all these projects is “to promote the 
outreach of the public library to the disad- 
vantaged.” 

Examples of library extension projects 
based on urban public libraries but including 
contiguous rural areas may be found in such 
states as Illinois, New Jersey, Nebraska, and 
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Pennsylvania where certain city libraries are 
being designated as district or regional cen- 
ters to provide better services over areas in- 
cluding one or more counties. Typically, these 
library centers conduct such activities as cen- 
tralized book ordering, cataloging, and clas- 
sification; advisory services to participating 
libraries and in-service training programs for 
their personnel; rotating special subject col- 
lections; coordination of interlibrary loan re- 
quests; and loans of films, recordings, and 
other specialized material. 

Regional or statewide resources are being 
supplemented by assisting large urban li- 
braries in such states as Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and Rhode Island. The 
Providence Public Library received a grant of 
$100,000 to discharge its responsibilities as 
the “principal public library” in the state. In 
Connecticut, per capita grants have been 
given to the public libraries of Bridgeport, 
Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, and Water- 
bury, which cooperate in coordinated refer- 
ence and research services to any state resi- 
dent. Each participating library provides tele- 
phone information by reference specialists, 
photoreproduction and microprint reading 
facilities, special files and indexes of state and 
local data, and the maintenance of special col- 
lections and services for research laboratories, 
business and industrial firms, government 
agencies, and other community groups. The 
Boston Public Library received a per capita 
grant for its service as the clearinghouse and 
"last recourse" library of the statewide inter- 
library loan system. Tennessee is making spe- 
cial grants to each of its four metropolitan 
area library systems to serve as technical in- 
formation centers. These centers will provide 
specialized reference and interlibrary loan 
services to other public libraries in the state. 

A persistent problem has been the shortage 
of qualified and experienced personnel. Ín an 
attempt to remedy this, an estimated 350 
graduate library school scholarships were 
offered in some 22 states during the 1957-64 
period. These scholarship programs have been 
most effective in those states with specific pro- 
visions for the systematic recruitment and se- 
lection of applicants. Illinois, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania have used library recruiters for 
this purpose. California and South Carolina 
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have approached the problem by establishing 


library cadet or trainee programs to develop 
well-qualified and highly motivated scholar- 
ship applicants. In-service training at both 
professional and nonprofessional levels has 
been undertaken in each state. These pro- 
grams include governor’s conferences for li- 
brarians and/or trustees, conferences, work- 
shops, short courses, and special university 
extension offerings. The Ferris Institute pro- 
gram in Michigan is a unique two-year termi- 
nal sequence for the training of library per- 
sonnel at the technician level. The net result 
of these various efforts is difficult to measure 
statistically, but there has unquestionably been 
a cumulative increase in library know-how and 
in the quality of library organization and 
service. 

Eligible projects now under consideration 
in several states indicate some desirable fu- 
ture trends. One is greater and more substan- 
tive interstate cooperation. À locally based 
library cooperative system is now being orga- 
nized under an interstate compact authority in 
lowa and Illinois, with headquarters in Keo- 
kuk. This system includes four Iowa and four 
\llinois counties. In addition to an establish- 
ment grant, Illinois is supplying a bookmobile 
and a field consultant; Iowa provides an ad- 
ministrator, a field consultant, and funds for 
general operating expenses. Libraries in Dela- 
ware are contracting for centralized technical 
services from a center in Maryland. The six 
New England states are using an interstate 
compact authority to establish a regional re- 
cruiting system operated by the Simmons Col- 
lege School of Library Science. The Library 
Research Center of the University of Illinois 
library school is undertaking various studies 
having broad application to library develop- 
ment, with financial backing from several 
midwestern states on a coordinated basis. 

These and similar efforts are only a modest 
beginning. Librarians at all levels should take 
greater responsibility for cutting through the 
complexities of interlocal and interstate polit- 
ical jurisdictions to open up library resources 
to all users. Effective interlibrary cooperation 
cannot be based simply on professional cour- 
tesy. Time, skil, and money are required if 
resources and services be shared on the scale 
necessary to affect real improvement. Because 


of the very nature of interlocal and interstate 


problems, funds from. state and federal 
sources are logical for this kind of system de- 
velopment. The Library Services Branch is 
actively encouraging the use of LSCA funds 
for such cooperative programs. 

A second trend now emerging. in library. 
planning is greater coordination among 
libraries of different types. California, Colora- 
do, Michigan, and New Jersey are moving in 
this direction. The point of origin for such 
planning is consideration for the needs of the 
library user. The goal is to meet these needs 
as efficiently and economically as possible 
without regard to the type of library involved 
and without classifying the user as a public, 
school, or academic library patron. Federal 
funds are increasingly available for the im- 
provement of libraries of all types, and local 
planning can now proceed across the total 
range of libraries. Funding for the separate 
components of such a plan can then be ob- 
tained under the appropriate federal and state 
legislation. The achievement of coordinated 
library development will require an unprece- 
dented degree of joint planning among those 
responsible for libraries of all types at the 
local, state, and federal levels. 


Construction 


Funds available under Title II, Public 
Library Construction, may be used for the 
construction of new public library buildings 
and the expansion, remodeling, and alteration 
of existing buildings for use as public 
libraries. Such funds may also be used for ar- 
chitects’ fees, land acquisition, and initial 
equipment of buildings constructed under 
state plans. To carry out this title, $30 million 
was appropriated for fiscal 1966. 

The allotment and matching procedure for 
construction funds is the same as that for 
Title I, with the same provision for realloca- 
tion of funds. In fiscal 1965, nine states were 
unable to use $2.9 million of their original 
allotments, and this was reallotted to 32 other 
states reporting-a need for additional funds. 

During the first year of the LSCA, 53 of the 
oo eligible states and territories received ap- 
proval of their state plans for construction— 
363 local public library construction projects 
with a total budgeted cost of $99.6 million. 
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The federal share of the approved projects 
was $29.8 million. Of the 363 projects, 233 
were for the construction of new buildings, 58 
were for additions to existing library build- 
ings, and 72 were for remodeling or altera- 
tion of projects. An estimated 23.3 million 
persons will be served by these building proj- 
ects which will result in the addition of about 
5.4 million square feet of new or improved 
public library facilities. 

The LSCA provides that public library fa- 
cilities will be constructed only to serve areas 
unable to develop library services. This re- 
quirement has led the states to correlate their 
criteria for the approval of construction ap- 
plications with the aims and objectives of 
their state plans for services. Most states have 
established such criteria in the form of priori- 
ties aimed at encouraging the organization 
and development of larger units of library 
service. In addition to a range of priorities, 
some states have determined the percentage of 
the federal grant on a sliding scale reflecting 
the relative ability of a specific locality to 
participate. Because of the relatively small 
size of the federal allotment in terms of cur- 
rent construction costs, most states have set a 
dollar maximum on the amount of federal 
grants regardless of the total size of any ap- 
proved project. 

Since June 1964, when the original regula- 
tions under the LSCA were promulgated, two 
significant amendments have been adopted. 
The first allows a state to approve the initial 
or intermediate part of a project when its al- 
lotment for any one fiscal year is insufficient 
to pay the full federal share. Approval and 
funding of a subsequent part of the project 
may then be made in a later fiscal year. The 
second amendment permits the applicant to 
use funds from both public and private 
sources to match federal grants for construc- 
tion. The requirement that all expenditures 
under Title 1 must be from public funds is 
unchanged. 

In general, funds from other federal grants 
for library development may not be used to 
match funds available under LSCA. The con- 
struction of multipurpose buildings is not pre- 
cluded: Some communities are considering 
the construction of a central educational com- 
plex, one component of which may be a pub- 
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lic library facility. Such a project could be ap- 
proved under a state plan for construction if a 
clear basis for prorating the costs among the 
different purposes can be designed. 


Administration 


To become eligible for the payment of fed- 
eral funds under either title of the LSCA, a 
state must submit a state plan to the U.S. 
commissioner of education for his approval. 
This plan sets forth the general scope of the 
state's activities to be undertaken; describes 
the aims, objectives, and policies of the pro- 
gram; and includes an annual program state- 
ment of the projects to be carried out by the 
state library administrative agency or by local 
applicants. Typically, the state plan for ser- 
vices budgets the federal allotment and the 
required matching expenditures for a full 
fiscal year of operation. A plan for construc- 
tion, however, budgets funds on a project-by- 
project basis as they are approved by the 
state agency. 

Final decisions on the best uses of funds 
available, determination of adequacy of ser- 
vice, and the areas to be served rest with the 
state agency authorized by the governor to 
administer the plan. 

Local library agencies desiring to apply for 
an LSCA grant or needing i formation on 
their eligibility under a state plàn should se- 
cure full assistance from their state library 
agency. In connection with approved con- 
struction projects, the state and local library 
agencies share responsibility for compliance 
with various federal labor standards required 
on contracts wholly or partially financed with 
LSCA funds. LSCA projects under either title 
are subject to the provisions of Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act, and the responsibility for 
compliance is shared by both state and local 
library agencies. Guidance and technical as- 
sistance on questions about the administration 
of LSCA may be obtained from the Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 


t The Appalachian Regional Development Act (P.L. 
89-4) is an exception. The program authorizes the 
payment of federal funds for the express purpose of 
increasing the matching ability of the local applicant. 
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Federal Legislation and Programs 
To Assist School Libraries 


by Mary Helen Mahar 


A number of federal programs now in opera- 
tion provide, directly or indirectly, assistance 


to school libraries and contribute to the. 
professional education of school librarians. 


Federal Aid for School Libraries, by then 
Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel, a 
reprint from School Library Journal, January 
1965, summarizes the possibilities for school 
libraries and school librarians under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. School Library Ser- 
vices in the NDEA Title II Program, by Mary 
Helen Mahar and Ilo Remer, describes in 
some detail the relationship of school library 
services and materials to the amended NDEA 
. Title HI, both in local school districts and in 
state departments oi edücation. 

In addition to these earlier programs, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (P.L.89-10) includes several titles 
significant for school library service in educa- 
tion. Title II is most directly applicable— 
School Library Resources, Textbooks, and 
Other Instructional Materials. However, it 
should be noted that the' purpose of this act, 
as stated by Congress; is “to strengthen and 
improve educational quality and: educational 
opportunities in the nation's elementary and 
secondary schools." Because the school 
library should develop as part of this total 
effort to upgrade education, the ways in 
which ESEA can strengthen such service 
should be understood. 

Title II authorizes a five-year program of 
o Miss Mahar. is program adviser, School Li. 
brary Supervision and Services, Division of Plans 
and Supplementary Centers, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


grants for the acquisition of school library 
resources, textbooks, and other instructional 


‘materials for the use of students and teachers 


in public and private elementary and secon- 


dary schools. For the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1966, $100 million has been appropriated, 
with no matching required. It is a state plan’ 
program, administered by a state agency, and 
5 per cent of the amount paid to each state 
may be used in the first year for administra- 


‘tion. (After the first year, the amount is 3 per. 


cent.) Grants are based on the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the individ- 
ual state in relation to the total number of 
students enrolled in such schools in all states. 

The state plans for Title II constitute the 


designs for making the materials available. 


The plans include criteria for providing mate- 
riais on ti: basis of relative need, for equita- 


` ble distribution to private school students and 


teachers, and for the selection of materials. 
The state plans also describe the programs for 


_ developing and revising standards for' school . 


lihrary resources, textbooks, and other in- 
structional materials and set forth the policies 
insuring that Title: II funds will supplement, 
not supplant, state; local, and private school 
funds. ~” 

Title to school library resources, textbooks, 
and other instructional materials must be 
vested in a public agency, and materials must 
be those used or approved for use in a public 
elementary or secondary school of the state. 
Materials are available to private schools on a 
loan basis, and no materials used for religious 


instruction or worship are eligible. PRUipment 


and supplies are also excluded. 
Both “school library resources" and. “other 
instructional materials" include books, peri- 
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. difference between the two is that’ school: 


I 


or visual materials to enrich the social studies - 


in developing projects, 
needed to serve the school’s program and sat- .- 
.. isfy the requirements for instructional materi- 
als. A school, for example, which has been. |: 


"TE funds to meet. these needs. 


odicals, documents, pamphlets, photographs, 
reproductions, pictorial or graphic works, 
musical scores, maps, charts, globes, sound 
recordings, processed slides, transparencies, 
films, filmstrips, video tapes, and other 
printed and  ardio-visual materials. The 


library resources are those processed and or- 
ganized for use, while other instructional ma- 
terials are not. (The necessary costs of'pro- 
cessing and delivery" “of materials are allow- 


able in the acquisition program.) Textbooks. 


are defined as books, reusable workbooks, or 
manuals intended for use as a principal 


source of study for a given class or group of. 


students. 
There are several ways of adana the 


public school districts will submit project ap- 


plications for funds to purchase school library 


resources or other materials needed in in- 
structional programs, including those: needed 


by the private schools in the districts. Ap- - 


proval will be granted on the basis of the state 
department's criteria. In other states, ' after 


`- application from local „schools, the state de- 


v 


partment will order the materials for delivery. : 


The materials may. be preprocessed, or pro- 
cessed in the local. school, and then made avail- 


able ‘through school libraries or materials 


centers. - 
Whatever method the states. T for mak- 


ing materials available, school library super- 
visors, librarians, teachers, and other profes-.: 


sional staff concerned with materials must as- ° 


sess their present provision of materials and, 
request materials 


unable to provide materials for slow learners 


or ‘advanced materials in the arts can use Title . 
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some’ states will give high priority to the de- 
velopment of such'libraries? However, many 
school superintendents and principals ^plan- 
ning to develop elementary school libraries, 
have no library staffs or facilities to organize 
and make the necessary materials available. 
bue school districts eligible for Title I 
j © local education 
iios for the: education of children of 
low income families—may elect to remodel 
schools, ito provide library facilities and to ` 
employ librarians to serve the special needs of 
educationally deprived children. 
Eligibility for Title I grants is determined 





‘by the number of such children in the school 


district. The fiscal 1966 approp Mn is $750 


- million. 
Title II program, and local school districts : 
will be informed by their state departments of 
the methods to be used. In some states, local 


Local public education agencies may sub- 
mit projects developed to meet the special 
educational needs of deprived children; in 
their areas to the state agency. These projects 
may include such forms of assistance as em- 
ployment of teachers for remedial work,. in- 


service training of teachers, purchase of spe- `` 


cial materials, and remodelig of school 


libraries, as.well as the developmient of ser- 
. vices for deprived’ and handicapped children’ 


in private schools. 
. Since school library personnel, facilities, | 


‘and materials could also be provided for in - 


these Title I projects, , school library. supervi- 


sors and others concerned with materials must’ ' 
- contribute to the planning of these projects in 


relation to the needs of children. for library | 
Services, and materials. 


Supplementary centers and .Services 


"Title HI; Supplementary Education Centers 
and Services, has two purposes: “to stimulate 
and assist in the provision of vitally . needed. - 
educational services not available in sufficient - 
quantity or quality;. and to stimulate. and as. 
sist in the development and establishment of 
exemplary elementary, and secondary schoól 
educatiorial programs to serve as models for 
regular. school programs." Title III authori izes | 


NER. five-year program, with the fiscal 1966 üp- 

Programs under ESEA Title I po wes 
' Some school. districts lave been seriously- 
_ handicapped by the lack of funds to: provide . 
elementary ‘school libraries. - Consequens 


propriation $75 million. 

Projects under this title. must be: submitted. 
by local public educational agencies, but they 
may be.planned jointly by several local school 
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districts, intermediate units, and interstate 
combinations of school districts. State depart- 


ments of education may also participate; they . 


must, in any case, review and make recom- 
mendations on applications, which are then 
submitted to USOE for approval. 

Such projects may utilize not only local 
school resources but those of other communi- 
ty educational and cultural institutions, e.g., 
museums, libraries, and theatres, and may 
serve both public and private school students 
and. adults. 

The dual purpose of Title III projects 
should be noted: to provide needed services, 
and to serve as exemplary and innovative 


educational programs. Schools in communi- 


ties without adequate school resources, such 
as science and modern language laboratories 
or instruction in music and the arts, can be 
provided with these facilities and services. 
The supplementary educational center can 
also give educators an opportunity to study 
modern and imaginative educational tech- 
niques. Obviously many possibilities for dem- 
onstrations with materials in Title III projects 
exist, and school library personnel hopefully 
will contribute to their planning. A model ele- 
mentary school instructional niaterials center 
is one such possibility. 


Vocational Education Act of 1963 


The Vocational Educational Act of 1963 
(P.L.88-210) is of great importance to ad- 
ministrators and librarians in public institu: 
tions offering vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs. The funds, 90 per cent of which 
are authorized to be made available as grants 
to the states, are $177 million for fiscal 1966 
and $225 million for fiscal 1967 and each year 
thereafter. In addition to the foregoing is a 
section of the act which permanently estab- 
lishes the area technical education program 
originally authorized on a temporary basis by 
Title VIII of the 1958 National Defense Educa- 
tion Act (as Title III of the George-Barden 
Áct), and provides an additional $15 million 
of federal funds. This program includes four 
types of schools: 

l. A specialized high school used exclusively 


or principally to provide vocational education 


to persons who are available for full-time study 


' jn preparation for entering the labor market. 


2. The department of a high school used ex- 
clusively or principally for providing voca- 
tional education in no less than five different 
occupational fields to persons who are avail- 
able for full-time study in preparation for en- 
tering the labor market. 

3. A technical or vocational school used ex- 
clusively or principally for providing vóca- 


. tional education to persons who have cor- 


pleted or left high school and who are avail- 
able for full-time study in preparation for 
entering the labor market. 

4. The department or division of a junior 
college, community college, or university which 
provides vocational education in no less than 
five different occupational fields under the su- 


pervision of the state board for vocational . © 
.education leading to immediate employment 


but not leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

~- Under the Vocational Education Act, pay- 
ments for librarians' salaries, library books, 
other materials, supplies, and (in some cases) 

costs of constructing and equipping library fa- 
cilities may be reimbursable. Funds for con- 
struction of facilities for vocational and tech- 

nical education programs are specifically a 
part of the legislation: Funds under the act are 
administered through, and subject to the ap- 

proval of, the state board for vocational edu- 
cation. 


Other opportunities 
Title IV of ESEA with its expanded oppor- 


tunities for research also has broad implica: 
tions for'studies, such as tlie relationship of 
school library materials and services to learn- ; 
ing and: achievement. Title V, designed to. 
strengthen state departments of education, can 
also m used to augment -state school library `. 
supervisory services. 

In general, opportunities shoulda in federal 
programs for the school library profession, ‘in 
cooperation with all -educators, to advance , 
school library service. The policy statement of 


" the Chief State School Officers, ;Responsibil- 


ities of State Departments of Education. for : 
School Library Services: (1961), concludes: 
“In the years. ahead the school library ‘will 
occupy an even more strategic place in the - 
schools of the nation. As’ our paowledee exe 
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pands and learning becomes more complex, 
cur libraries must be prepared for the de- 
mands which will be made upon them. The 
achievement of excellence in school library 


services should constitute one of the major 
objectives of state school systems.” Federal 
programs can now contribute to this objective. 

eee 


Federal Legislation and Programs 


To Assist Academic Libraries 


by Theodore Samore 


Federal programs involving higher education 
are both massive and pervasive. A variety of 
arrangements which affect colleges and uni- 
` versities are carried on through such agencies 
as the Department of Defense, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the National 
` Aeronautics and Space Administration. These 
federal agencies administer a number of pro- 
grams that support academic institutions and 
higher learning: funds for direct research 
(assisting probably 50 per cent of the basic 
research in the United States); training pro- 
grams, institutes, and seminars for faculty de- 
velopment at the academic and secondary 
school level and for visiting scholars and 
technicians; graduate and undergraduate 
scholarships; and funds for additions to the 
physical plants of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

The benchmark for aid to academic 
libraries was set down when President John- 
son signed into law the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963 (P.L.88.204). With the 
recent enactment of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (P.L.89-239), a broader spectrum of 
aid, not limited to buildings but extended to 


. © Mr. Samore is college and university library 
specialist, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office 


of Education. 
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materials, library education, and research, is 
on the horizon for academic libraries. 


Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 


The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 (P.L.88-204) is administered by the 
Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education. Under this act, federal grants and 
loans are available to institutions of higher 
education for the construction of various aca- 
demic facilities, including libraries. 

The construction of academic library facili- 
ties has had a high priority with academic ad- 
ministrators. During 1965 and 1966 it is esti- 
mated that over $500 million will be spent on 
the construction of library facilities. In the 
two previous years, the grand total was only 
$169 million. Colleges and universities now 
participating with the federal government 
under this program will be investing nearly 
$391 million of their own funds supplemented 
by $186 million in federal grants and loans. 
One state, New York, will spend almost as 
much for academic library buildings as was 
spent by all states in 1963. Through June 30, 
1965, grants and loans have been approved 
for 285 college and university libraries, in- 
cluding 124 new building projects and 161 


improvement projects. 


Academic administrations are now grasp- 
ing the opportunities for library expansion; 
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never has the climate been so favorable. In 
realizing these opportunities, the administra- 
tion and the academic librarian must face the 
complex problems of library design and plan- 
ning in the age of a new technology. Two fac- 
tors, in particular, may affect the library. One 
is the mechanization of routines in technical 
processes and bibliographic and loan control. 
The Universities of Colorado, Missouri, and 
Notre Dame, Southern Illinois University, 
and others have already mechanized some op- 
erations. Advances in technology and volume 
sales of the hardware involved may bring 
mechanization costs within the reach of many 
libraries. 

The second development—and a more com- 
plex one—is the automatic retrieval of infor- 
mation contained in collections. Research, 
some of it financed by such agencies as the 
National Science Foundation and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, is now being conducted 
on such mechanical and technical problems as 
the automatic retrieval of information, the me- 
chanical translation of texts, and the automat- 
ic classification and indexing of information. 

These technological developments will be 
paramount issues for those planning and 
financing new campus libraries. An educated 
guess on the future is better than none at all, 
and librarians now have an almost unparal- 
leled scope in piecing together such a guess. 


Higher Education Act of 1965 


Title II of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (P.L.89-329) will encourage all aca- 
demic librarians. It supplies comprehensive 
aid to academic libraries. A five-year pro- 


gram helps institutions of higher education’ 


acquire library materials needed for their ex- 
panded responsibilities in research, teaching, 
and student use; encourages new and en- 
larged college and university training pro- 
grams for service in the information sciences 
and in libraries; and promotes research and 
demonstration projects to improve libraries 
and information sciences. 

Part A of the College Library Assistance 
Program authorizes an appropriation of $50 
million annually for three years and. such 
sums as Congress may authorize for the two 
succeeding fiscal years of 1969 and 1970. 

Before adjourning in October, Congress did 


not appropriate any funds for implementing 


this program. However, if an appropriation is 


passed after Congress reconvenes in January 


1966, institutions can apply for benefits be- 


fore the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1966. 

A detailed description of the kinds of 
grants and the legal limitations applying to 
them will appear in the published guidelines. 
Briefly, there are three kinds of grants for the 
acquisition of only library materials: a basic 
grant of up to $5000 per institution, a supple- 
mental grant limited to $10 per full-time 
equivalent student, and a special purpose 
grant which will be awarded by the commis- 


sioner of education with the assistance of an 


Advisory Council on College Library Re- 
sources. Need and the possibility of contribut- 
ing to the quality of educational resources will 
be determinants in the award of special pur- 
pose grants. 

These new funds could almost equal the 
$75 million spent for library materials by ac- 
ademic libraries in 1963-64. In addition, it 
should be noted that there are no require- 
ments for matching funds from the institu- 
tions, as there are in much federal legislation. 

Seventy per cent of the collections in four- 
year institutions and over 90 per cent of the 
collections in two-year institutions fail to 
match standards. These libraries, through the 
assistance of this program, should make rapid 
progress in overcoming their deficiencies. 

Cooperative efforts, long the subject of ex- 
hortation, are given special emphasis in this 
legislation. Imaginative, concrete relation- 


ships can be proposed for financing. Hard. 


thinking by librarians in this area can reap 
maximum benefit from this federal program. 


Part B of Title II of the Higher Education 
Act gives the commissioner of education au- 
thority to make grants to eligible institutions 
of higher education (and other public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies) for research projects 
and demonstrations relating to libraries and 
the training of librarians. 

This separate and distinct federal program 
recognizes that the phenomenal growth in re- 
search makes imperative the speedy and 


efficient operation of libraries in satisfying . 


demands for resources and services. Research 
for libraries as a component in the new em- 
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phasis upon educational research ‘promises 
innovation and rewarding change in the edu- 
cational process. 

, This program for research on the problems 
of libraries and information sciences will be 
administered by the Bureau of Research of 
the Office of Education.. 


The thied “and lnr pornon of Title eril 


.. provide indirect assistance to all academic 


and research libraries. This portion enables 
the Librarian of Congress to acquire the max- 
imum number of library materials published 
all over the world which are of value to schol- 
arship and to provide prompt ‘cataloging in- 
formation, for these materials. Shared cata- 


loging information should result in greater - 


cooperation among academic. libraries . and a 
substantial savings in _ processing costs. - 


Title VI of the Higher. Education Act has 


' potential significance “for académic libraries. 


The title will. make available funds to dssist 
institutions of higher education to acquire 


ə laboratory and. other special. equipment, in- 


cluding audio-visual materials and such. 
equipment as printed materials suitable for 
use in undergraduate instruction. F unds .are 
authorized, as well, for the; 'acquisition of tele- 
vision equipment . and materials for instruction- 
al: purposes. An important part of this.section. 


is the provision of federal financial assistance 


for the operation of short-term workshops, 


: Sessions, or institutes for persons preparing to 


use educational media in teaching in institu- . 


tions of higher education or for librarians re- 


quiring such specialization. It. is too early to 
specify the implications of this program for 


. academic libraries. Guidelines and:application - 
| forms are now being developed. 


"Other legislation related to 


academic libraries | 
This section is devoted to a brief- resume of 


| legislation : which is of some concern to aca- 
. demic libraries. Thé Public Law 480 program 

ds discussed in the article on Library of Con- 
. gress services, and the Vocational Education 
, Act of 1963, which includes colleges and uni- 
*.versities offering - -vocational training, is dis- 


l < cussed in the article on school libraries. 
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PRIN Act of aoe (P.L.87. SE Ane 


important implication of this law is that it 
allows new academic libraries the opportunity 
to obtain ‘depository status. Such libraries 
could obtain the designation of regional de- 
positories. Regional depositories receive and 
maintain permanently a complete collection 
of all publications distributed by the super- 
intendent of documents, Such regional de- 
positories are required to give reference ser- 
vice within the region served and to loan all 
government publications on interlibrary loan. 
For a fuller -description of the details of the 
Depository Act see the article in this issue on 
assistance to public libraries. 
National: Science ` Foundation. 


Libraries 


should be keenly.aware of the programs in- 


volving library systems. The foundation has : 
recehtly published this statement: 

“As a part of the Foundation’s general pro- 
gram for strengthening the science library 


network of the country, the Information Sys- 


tems Program is seeking wavs to improve the 
effectiveness of those libraries providing sub- 
stantial science information services. Of par- 
ticular interest are studies leading to a greater 
understanding of libraries. involving systems 
analysis and related techniques for deter- 
mining the functional design of libraries and 
interlibrary networks and the economic feasa- 
bility of mechanization. 

“Libraries that can make a significant na- 
tional contribution in the handling of scientific 
information are eligible for support; projects 
which include’ plans for evaluation of func- 
tions and services will be considered if the re- 
sults will. apply. to- or- otherwise benefit the 
scientific library community.” 

National Foundation. on: the Arts and Hu- 
manities, Act of 1965 (P.L:89- 209). This act 
has been described elsewhere in this issue. 
Although it is-stil] too early to.speak with as- 
surance.on. the implementation of this legis- 
lation (guidelines are still. being written), 
there are important potentials here for aca- 
demic librarians and libraries. One possi- 


. bility would be grants to college and. univer- 


sity libraries for upgrading their holdings in 
the humanities in order to support courses 
in ‘the various humanities disciplines. Another 
would be the opportunity to obtain financial 
assistance in the continuing education of sub- 
ject specialists. 

O 
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Directory 


For information on programs discussed in this article, inquire at the following addresses: 


Program 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 


Higher Education Act of 1965, Title II, Part A 
Higher Education Act of 1965, Title II, Part B 
Higher Education Act of 1965, Title VI 


Depository Áct of 1962 


National Science Foundation 


National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 


Áct of 1965 


Address 


Associate Commissioner 
Bureau of Higher Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Director 

Library Services and Educational 
Division . 

U.S. Office of Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 


Bureau of Research 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Associate Commissioner 
Bureau of Higher Education 
U.S. Office of Education 


Facilities 


— Washington, D.C. 20202 


Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20401 


Head 

Office of Information Service 
National Science Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Director cf Arts and Humanities Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


Library of Congress Assistance 
to the Nation's Libraries 


by Adoreen McCormick and Herbert A. 


During the past session of the Congress, the 
Library of Congress directed its attention to 
several legislative matters which will have his- 
toric implications for that institution as well 
as for other libraries and scholarly communi- 
ties. 

For the past several years, each annual re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress has stressed 
the acute need for additional space. Staff and 


D 


Carl 


collections have been housed in substandard 
quarters for a number of years. In 1960, 
funds for preliminary planning for a third 
Library of Congress building were appropri- 
ated, but plans for a Madison memorial, to 5e 
primarilp a memorial building but also to 
provide some space for the Library, compli- 
cated the picture and finally resulted in a 

stalemate. | 
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During the first session of the Eighty-ninth 
Congress, however, legislation was introduced 
proposing that the much-needed third Library 
building be named the James Madison Me- 
morial Building and that it contain an exhibit 
hall in his honor. The site designated in the 
legislation, just south of the Library’s main 
building, is not onlv cleared and ready for 
eventual construction but is also sufficiently 
spacious to provide about two million square 
feet of net space to meet the Library’s needs 
for the next 25 years. 

. The long delay in enacting this legislation 
was not caused by congressional doubts over 
the need for additional library space but rath- 
er by the desire for a suitable Madison me- 
morial and such issues as choice of site and 
architect. The final supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal 1966 appropriated $500,000 
to the architect of the capitol for the purpose 
of letting bids for preliminary planning and 
cost estimates. At best, it will be about five 
years before LC will be able to occupy the 
building, but at least relief of the space crisis 
is on the horizon. 

With this additional space, the Library ad- 
ministration is hopeful that many services to 
the nation heretofore hampered by lack of 
space can be improved and that the dramatic 
improvement in staff, reader, storage, and ref- 
erence facilities will be directly beneficial to 
LC's many publics. 


Public Law 480 
book procurement program 


Because of the information explosion and 
the need of U.S. research institutions to keep 
abreast of the current publishing efforts of the 
entire world—especialy in the fields of 
science and technology—the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 was amended in 1958 to authorize the 
Librarian of Congress to use United States- 
owned foreign currencies, within such ap- 


e Miss McCormick contributes regularly to the 
ALA Bulletin’s Washington Report as a staff 
member of the Information and Publications Of- 
fice, Library of Congress, and Mr. Carl con- 
tributes as research librarian, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 
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propriations as might be approved by Con- 
gress, for the purchase of foreign publica- 
tions; for cataloging, indexing, abstracting, 
and related activities; and for the deposit of 
such materials in libraries and research cen- 
ters in the United States. 

The foreign currencies available for this 
program are those currencies received in pay- 
ment for commodities provided by the United 
States to the foreign country under the terms 
of Public Law 480, which are deposited to the 
account of the United States overseas, and 
which are in excess of the normal expenses of 
the U.S. government in those countries. 

Soon after the amendment was enacted into 
law, the Library submitted budget requests to 
the Congress, but until fiscal 1962 no funds 
were approved. The funds appropriated in 
fiscal 1962 were for the operation of book 
procurement centers in India, Pakistan, and 
the United Arab Republic. A small staff of 
supervisory American personnel, assisted by 
native personnel, began to acquire, organize, 
and catalog the materials selected for dis- 
tribution to research institutions in the United 
States. The cataloging done in these offices 
consists primarily of the preparation of pre- 
liminary entries. The final product is the 
work of LC’s recently augmented cataloging 
staff, 

In fiscal 1964, congressional approval was 
given to the Library to establish centers in 
Indonesia, Israel, and Burma; the Burmese 
government to date has not given permission 
to establish such a center. Funds for estab- 
lishing centers in Poland and Yugoslavia were 
denied by Congress in fiscal 1965 and again 
in fiscal 1966. The increase in funds approved 
for this program in the fiscal 1966 appropria- 
tions for the Library, however, will provide 
for additional acquisitions in the countries 
where centers are operating, and they will 
allow for the purchase of publications in 
Nepal with the use of Indian curren: y. 

By June 30, 1965, over 4,159,800 publica- 
tions had been acquired and distributed to 
some 300 institutions in the United States re- 
ceiving English-language material and to the 
31 institutions receiving full sets of the for- 
eign-language material. 

Described as tremendously successful by 
many librarians and scholars, the Public Law 
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480 program in the Library of Congress has 
been a model for a centralized program of ac- 
quisitions and cataloging. In an effort to in- 
crease effectiveness, the staff administering 
the program is studying ways to improve the 
coverage in certain areas and is refining the 
selection policy in order to reflect more ade- 
quately the needs of other institutions: It is 
hoped that a pilot project to microfilm news- 
papers in the field offices can be established in 
India. mE 

Although efforts so far to extend the pro- 
gram to Poland and Yugoslavia have not been 
successful, the Library administration hopes 
that congressional consent will be given to ex- 
panding the program to include additional 
countries as the foreign currencies become 
available. 


Centralized cataloging 


Research library administrators are in- 
creasingly concerned with stepping up their 
acquisitions programs, especially those for 
the acquisition of foreign materials, and with 
recruiting competent personnel to organize 
and catalog such material. But, as every li- 
brarian knows, sufficient catalogers with 
unique language and subject competence are 
not available. 

Because the Library of Congress either was 
not receiving much of the foreign material 
being acquired by other libraries or was not 
able to catalog it promptly enough to serve 
their needs, each library had to try to catalog 
its own, resulting in much wasteful duplica- 
tion. A more efficient operation was neces- 
sary. It seemed to those concerned that a cen- 
tralized effort was the answer. 

The Association of Research Libraries 
therefore presented to the Congress a propos- 
al, in which the Library of Congress con- 
curred, that provision be made in the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 for funds to be made 
available to the Library of Congress in order 
to insure, insofar as possible, the acquisition 
by the Library of all library materials cur- 
rently published throughout the world of 
value to scholarship and to provide catalog 
information promptly after receipt by dis- 
tributing printed catalog cards or by other 
means. 

The Library of Congress had been cata- 


loging English-language publications prompt- 
ly, but it could not perform an equally effec- 
tive service for foreign-language publications 
without additional funds for acquisitions and 
staff. It seemed logical to include authoriza- 
tion for this purpose in the Higher Education 
Act because provision was made in the act for 
improving research library resources, which, 
of course, could not be useful until cataloged. 

The House Committee on Education and 
Public Welfare and the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare agreed to this 
move, and the amendment was included in 
Title II of the act, which authorized $5 mil- 
lion for the first year of the program, 
$6,315,000 for the second, $7,770,000 for the 
third year, and such appropriations as may be 
authorized by the Congress for the succeeding 
two fiscal years. 

One result of this legislation should be a 
great increase in the number of foreign publi- 
cations acquired by LC. Another should be 
that publications will be acquired more rapid- 
ly, because shipment by airmail is provided 
for in the budget. The third result should be 
that research libraries and other types will be 
able to obtain the bibliographic information | 
on LC’s acquisitions (and their own) more 
quickly than at present. . 

In order to carry out the intent of the legis- 
lation, it will be necessary to increase drasti- 
cally the Library’s cataloging staff. In addi- 
tion, the Library plans to use the entries pre- 
pared for current national bibliographies in 
other countries for cataloging purposes. In 
England, for example, through arrangements 
with the British Museum and the British Na- 
tional Bibliography, these entries can be ob- 
tained and copied well in advance of the pub- 
lication date of the books themselves. Blanket 
orders will be stepped up, and, in areas lack- 
ing a well-organized book trade, acquisitions 
centers will be established. 

Funds for programs under Title II were not 
appropriated during the first session of the 
Eighty-ninth Congress, but it is expected that 
they will be included in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill to be introduced early in the 
second session. In that event, the Library 
should be able to begin centralized cataloging 
operations on a small scale before the end of 


June 1966. 
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Automation 


Early in 1963, a team of experts, studying 
the possibilities of automation in the Library 
of Congress, presented a report of its findings 
to the Librarian. This report, Automation and 
the Library of Congress, concluded that auto- 
mation of the Library’s bibliographic appara- 
tus was technically and economically feasible 
and that certain operations within the Library 
could be greatly improved through the use of 
automated techniques. 

As a result of these recommendations, an 
Information Systems Specialist Office was es- 
tablished in LC. At present eight full-time 
professionals are assigned to research projects 
in this office. In fiscal 1966, $220,000 was ap- 
propriated by Congress for special projects in 
further developing the automation program, 
and it is hoped that sufficient funds to com- 
plete the preliminary work necessary for sys- 
tems specifications will be made available in 
fiscal 1967. 

The goals of the Library’s automation pro- 
gram are twofold. The first is to discover how 
automation can improve the operations of the 
Library itself and thus improve control of the 
collections, increase the speed of service, and 
eliminate the duplication of records. The sec- 
ond is to reexamine the bibliographic control 
apparatus in order to determine to what ex- 
tent the manipulative techniques of the com- 
puter will permit different approaches to in- 
formation handling. The latter goal includes 
the development of techniques to convert ex- 
isting files to machine-readable form, increas- 
ing, in time, the depth and flexibility of the 
Library’s subject indexing, and the develop- 
ment of languages to permit a man-machine 
dialog of information stored in digital form. 

In attempting to reach these goals, the 
Library realizes that the needs of other 
libraries and of the scholarly and research 
community must be taken into consideration 
and that solutions with respect to bibliogra- 
phic control must have wide applications. 

Currently, the Library is developing spe- 
cifications for standardized data fields for 
machine-readable catalog records. These spe- 
cifications are being drawn up in consulta- 
tion with librarians and others concerned. On 
the basis of comments received and further 
testing in the Library, LC will generate a 
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standardized format to be the basis of experi- 
ments leading to the automated printing of 
catalog cards and book catalogs, the distribu- 
tion of information in machine-readable form 
to other libraries, and the retrieval of bib- 
liographic information by computer. 

This close coordination with other institu- 
tions is to develop machine records which, if 
not directly compatible, will require a mini- 
mum of reformating for use in local installa- 
tions. These libraries can eventually become 
the regional terminals of an automated infor- 
mation network. 

The Library hopes to be able to report con- 
siderable progress in its program to produce 
catalog records on machine-readable tape dur- 
ing this fiscal year. The further development 
of the automation program, however, depends 
upon continued support of the Congress. 


Copyright legislation 


Copyright law revision. Between May 26 
and September 2, 1965, a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee devoted 22 days 
to hearing the testimony of some 160 witness- 
es on H.R.4347, a bill for the general revision 
of the copyright law. The product of ten years 
of studies, consultations, meetings, and ex- 
changes of views led by the Copyright Office, 
the bill is a comprehensive revision of the en- 
tire law which dates back to 1909. The re- 
vision is designed to reflect the revolutionary 
changes wrought by more than a half century 
in the media of recording, reproducing, and 
communicating the works of authorship that 
make up the subject matter of copyright. 

Hearings on an identical bill, 5.1006, were 
also initiated by a Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee and are to be resumed during the sec- 
ond session of Congress convening in Janu- 
ary. The House subcommittee, having com- 
pleted its hearings, is expected to begin its 
legislative consideration of the bill early in 
the 1966 session. 

Extension of existing copyrights. Renewed 
copyrights in which the 52-year term would 
have expired before December 31, 1965, were 
continued in effect until that date by Public 
Law 87-668, approved September 19, 1962. 
The purpose of that law was to preserve those 
second-term copyrights that otherwise would 
expire during the time required to enact a 
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general revision of the copyright law, which 
was expected to lengthen the term of existing 
copyrights. A further extension until Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, of renewal copyrights covered 
by the earlier extension as well as those that 
otherwise would expire before the end of 
1967 was enacted by Public Law 89-142, ap- 
proved August 28, 1965. 

Copyright Office fees. Congress during the 
past session approved a bill, H.R.2853, in- 
creasing the fees charged for services of the 
Copyright Office. The bill fixes the fee for 
original registrations at $6 and for renewals 
at $4, thereby increasing the present fee by $2 
in both instances. Fees for other services of 
the office are also raised. The bill, signed by 
the President on October 27, is now Public 
Law 89-297. This legislation was enacted in 
order to attain a more equitable ratio between 
operating costs of the Copyright Office and 
the fees received. The new fee schedule be- 
came effective November 26, 1965. 


Books for the blind legislation 

The Library of Congress has by law oper- 
ated the national books for the blind program 
for over thirty years. Significant improve- 
ments have been made in service to blind 
readers as a result of technological advances 
and increased appropriations. 

During the past session of Congress, legis- 
lative proposals were introduced to extend the 
program to include quadriplegic readers and to 
authorize the Librarian to enter into contracts 
for the purpose of establishing additional re- 
gional centers. Although the legislation was 
discussed with the committees of Congress 
concerned, no action was taken. 

The Library of Congress will be concerned 
in the frture, as it has been in the past, with 
legislaticn to enable it to carry out its varied 
and challenging functions more effectively in 
the service of the government, other libraries, 


and the scholarly community of the nation. 
eot 


The Federal Government and 


Professional Library Education 


by Sarah R. Reed 


Under Title XI of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Áct of 1958 as amended (P.L.88-665), 
the commissioner of education is authorized 
to arrange, through grants or contracts, with 
institutions of higher education for the opera- 
tion of short-term or regular session institutes 
for advanced study, including study in the use 
of new materials, to improve the qualification 
of individuals “who are engaged as, or pre- 
paring to engage as, library personnel in the 
elementary or secondary schools, or as super- 
visors of such personnel." 

During the summer of 1965, NDEA insti- 
tutes for school librarians were held in 26 lo- 
cations and were attended by about 1000 par- 


e Miss Reed is library education specialist, 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 


ticipants committed to school library posi- 
tions for the fall of 1965. The deadline for 
institutions of higher education to submit 
NDEA institute proposals for summer 1966 
and academic year 1966-67 was October 8, 
1965, end successful proposals for the second 
serles of institutes will be announced shortly. 

Each person wishing to apply for participa- 
tion in an institute should secure application 
forms from the approved program of his 
choice and submit his application directly to 
the respective institution of higher education. 
While attending an institute, each participant 
is eligible to receive the usual NDEA institute 
stipend of $75 a week, plus an allowance of 
$15 a week for each dependent, and is exempt 
from all tuition and other regularly required 
fees. The sponsoring iustitution receives pay- 
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ments to offset the educational costs attribut- 
able to the operation of the institute as 
specified in the contract. 

Under the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
the program of NDEA institutes for school 
librarians will be transferred as of July 1, 
1967, to the library training program autho- 
rized under Title II B of the act. 


Scholarships and fellowships 


Under the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act (P.L.88-279), 31 states were recent- 
ly reported as providing scholarships for 
library education as a means of recruiting pub- 
lic library personnel for their expanding pro- 
grams. Information concerning these opportu- 
nities for financial aid for library education 
should be requested directly from the respec- 
tive state public library agency. 

Needy individuals seeking financial aid to 
prepare for careers in librarianship can secure 
assistance through the National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program authorized under NDEA 
Title II. Responsibility for administration of 
this fund rests with each institution, which 
selects student recipients and arranges and 
collects the loans. An undergraduate student 
may borrow each year a sum not exceeding 
$1000 up to a total of $5000. A graduate or 
= professional student may borrow each year a 
sum not exceeding $2500 up to a total of 
$10,000 (the maximum total loan to any one 
student during undergraduate and graduate 
study). Repayment extends over a ten-year 
period beginning one year after the borrower 
ceases full- or half-time study, unless repay- 
ment is deferred for service in the armed 
forces or the Peace Corps. Interest at 3 per 
cent starts to accrue at the beginning of the 
repayment period. The forgiveness clause for 
teachers permits a maximum of 50 per cent of 
loan indebtedness to be cancelled at the rate 
of 10 per cent for each year of service for the 
school librarian employed in the elementary 
or secondary schools. Loan application forms 
are not available from USOE but should be 
secured from the appropriate official of the 
participating institution. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 autho- 
rizes the extension of the student loan pro- 
gram and the first federal scholarship pro- 
gram. The scholarships, called educational 
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opportunity grants, would go to “exceptional- 
ly needy students" and would be awarded in 
combination with loans and jobs under a fed- 
erally financed work-study program. Scholar- 
ships would not exceed $800 annually, except 
for the student in the top half of his class who 
could qualify for $1000. 

Despite the continuing crisis in recruiting 
faculty for library schools, no NDEA fellow- 
ship grant for library science has been forth- 
coming from the National Defense Graduate 
Fellowships Program of NDEA Title IV. This 
program provides stipends of $2000, $2200, 
and $2400 for the first, second, and third 
years of graduate study respectively, and an 
allowance of $400 a year for each dependent 
to assist graduate students preparing to teach 
in the nation's colleges and universities. For 
each fellowship awarded, the sponsoring insti- 
tution receives a support payment of $2500. 

One of the difficulties in securing fellow- 
ship support for library science is inherent in 
the library science degree structure. In some 
felds students usually begin graduate study 
immediately after receiving the baccalaureate 
degree and are thus eligible for NDEA fellow- 
ships over a three- or four-year period of 
study; however, most graduate programs in 
library science do not admit students to doc- 
toral programs until they have completed the 
master's program and have appropriate 
professional experience. As a result, univer- 
sity administrations usually find it preferable 
to request NDEA fellowships for fields of 
study in which recently graduated baccalau- 
reate students are eligible for grants for con- 
tinuous periods of graduate study. 


Special programs 


The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Control Act of 1961 (P.L.87-274), 
as amended in 1964 and 1965, is under the 
direction of the Welfare Administration’s 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth De- 
velopment. It authorizes funds for demon- 
strating improved methods for preventing and 
controlling juvenile delinquency or youth of- 
fenses. Under this legislation, library schools 
can submit proposals for special courses in 
work with children and young people, par- 
ticularly the disadvantaged. Queens College, 
for example, which sponsored a successful 
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NDEA Institute for Elementary School Library 
Service to Disadvantaged Children last sum- 
mer, has had excellent experience in planning 
and offering this type of program. 

With their substantial experience in spon- 
soring interagency workshops, library schools 
are well suited to serve as sponsors or cospon- 
sors of workshops of various kinds designed 
to meet the special needs of a city, region, or 
state. Workshop programs developed by an 
expert team could be repeated in various re- 
gions or communities interested in developing 
community programs to prevent and control 
delinquency. 

Titles IV and V of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L.89-10) 
specifically mention the inclusion of personnel 
training programs. Other titles also permit 
using initial administrative funds for support- 
ing intensive training programs for people 
recruited to implement these important pro- 
grams. This is the type of endeavor which 
profits from cooperative planning and de- 
velopment by educator and practitioner. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act of 
1965 (P.L.89-291), a five-year program, au- 
thorizes grants for training health science 
library personnel. These grants will be made 
by the surgeon genera] to individuals for post- 


baccalaureate study, to appropriate nonprofit 


institutions to assist in the expansion and im- 
provement of training programs in library 
and information science, and to medical 
libraries to establish internship programs. 
This legislation must wait for funding until 
Congress reconvenes in January 1966. 


Specific programs helpful to librarianship 
Title II B of the Higher Education Act 


authorizes the commissioner of education to 
make grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion for study in the library and information 
sclences. Under this legislation, colleges and 
universities could extend enrollments in such 
programs, expand present curricula, or estab- 
lish new programs. Stipends awarded directly 
by a college or university with an approved 
program would be available for persons wish- 
ing to study library and information science 
and for their dependents. 

Tite VI B also authorizes the commis- 
sioner of education to arrange, through 


grants and contracts with institutions of 
higher education, for the operation of short- 
term workshops and short-term or regular 
session institutes for college and university 
educational media specialists. Recipients of 
such training would include persons engaged 
in or about to engage in the use of education- 
al media equipment in teaching in institutions 
of higher education or those who are, or are 
preparing to be, other educational media spe- 
cialists in such institutions. Federal funds 
could be used to cover the cost of educational 
media workshops and institutes, including sti- 
pends for institute participants but not for 
workshop participants. 

Title V C authorizes a program for fel- 
lowships for elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary vocational schoolteachers, includ- 
ing school library and educational media 
personnel. This program is similar to the 
NDEA Title IV fellowship program. 

Also authorized for extension by the 
Higher Education Act is the work-study pro- 
gram now made possible by Title I C of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
(P.L.88-452). Under this program, colleges 
and universities are encouraged to finance 
work opportunities for needy young people 
from low-income families so they may pursue 
their formal education. Each participating in- 
stitution may develop opportunities for both 
on-campus and off-campus employment with 
public or nonprofit organizations. Both 
library education agencies and library instal- 
lations have had extensive experience in ar- 
ranging work-study programs which have 
proved successful as, means of recruiting stu- 
dents for library schools and of recruiting 
staff for cooperating libraries. The institution 
of higher education applies to the Director of 
the Work-Study Program, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Under Title II of the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963 (P.L.88-204), another act 
for which major expansions are included in 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, Rutgers 
University recently received $367,916 in sup- 
port of its new building for the Graduate 
School of Library Service. Construction sched- 
uled for spring of 1966 will cost $1,103,750. 
Title I provides similar opportunities for con- 
struction of undergraduate academic facilities. 
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Assistance for training nonprofessionals 


Opportunities for training nonprofessional 
library personnel are possible under several 
federally supported programs and frequently 
can be tailored to the resources and needs of 
a particular community. Under Title I B, 
the Work-Training Program of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 (P.L.88-452), pub- 
lic, school, college, and nonprofit organization 
libraries can employ and train eligible youths 
in nonprofessional library positions. Libraries 
may apply to the state or local antipoverty 
agency of the Office of Economic Opportuni- 


ty. Unemployed young men and women, aged : 


16 through 21, who wish to increase employa- 
bility or to resume or maintain school attend- 
ance through public service work experience 
and training in occupational skills apply to 
state, county, or local Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. 

The Community Work and Training Pro- 
gram is authorized by Title IV of the Social 
Security Act, as amer:ded (P.L.87-543), ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare through state, county, 
and local welfare agencies. It permits work- 
training programs for welfare recipients over 
age 18 who receive aid to families with de- 


pendent children. The recipient develops, 


' through work experience and training in pub- 


lic agencies, skills which will aid him to be- 
come self-supporting. Necessary training of 
personnel to staff the program is also possi- 
ble. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 as amended (P.L.89-15) autho- 
rizes grants for up to two years of training or 
retraining of the unemployed. Such funds, ad- 
ministered by the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, USOE, through the state 
vocational education agencies, might be used 
for in-service training of clerks, custodians, 
and other skilled occupations within the 
library framework. 

This same office also administers the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 (P.L.88-210), 
which provides allotments for additional 
counseling and training of high school and 
out-of-school youths. Funds are available for 
training workers requiring less than college- 
grade preparation, including needy young 
people, aged 15 through 21, who are enrolled 
in vocational programs. Funds for part-time 
employment in such public agencies as li- 
braries are available for young people who 
need earnings to continue their vocational 
training on a full-time basis. hdd 


Federal Assistance 


To Special Libraries 


by Robert J. Havlik 


Due to the nature and organization of special 
libraries, federal legislation and activities of 
all types have implications for them. Special 
libraries which are part of public libraries— 
i.e. branches, divisions, and departments 
which concentrate on special subject areas— 
have been able to develop and expand their 
services through funds received under the 
Library Services and Censtruction Act. Many 
of these subject collections serve as the hub 
for information exchange in a given area. 
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Thus, many libraries, especially those in com- 
merce and industry, have benefited from the 
increased availability of reference services 
and interlibrary loans. A parallel situation 
occurs in the case of college and university 
library aid programs. 

A recent act which affects medical libraries: 
is the Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965 
(P.L.89-291). This act authorizes the surgeon 
general of the Public Health Service to award 
grants-in-aid to assist in constructing and re- 
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novating health science library facilities, 
training of health science librarians, compil- 
ing existing and original scientific knowledge, 
conducting research and development in the 
field of library science, improving and ex- 
panding the basic resources of health science 
libraries, supporting initially biomedical pub- 
lications, and developing a national system of 
regional health science libraries. 

Recent surveys have shown more than 6503 
medical libraries: in the United States. Hos- 
pital libraries and medical libraries associated 
with educational institutions, a total of 4173, 
may receive direct benefits. Over 1100 medi- 
cal libraries in research and industrial institu- 
tions, an estimated 1180 federal and other 
government-sponsored medical libraries, and 
90 state and local medical societies may also 
benefit, due to the close-knit library coopera- 
tion characteristic of medical libraries. Fur- 
ther information on this act may be obtained 
by contacting the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U.S. Public Health Service, which will 
administer this law. 

On September 14, 1965, President Johnson 
signed the State Technical Services Act of 
1965, which he said one day would be known 
as the “sleeper” of the Eighty-ninth Congress. 
Jt may well be a sleeper for science and tech- 
nical libraries. 

The act, to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of State Technical 
Services, authorizes $60 million in federal 
matching grants to the states over a three-year 
period to provide a national program of in- 
centives and support for the states, individ- 
ually and in cooperation with each other, in 
establishing and maintaining state and inter- 
state technical service programs so that the 
results and benefits of modern science and 
technology may be effectively used by com- 
merce and industry. 

To qualify for funds, each governor must 
appoint an agency in the state to prepare a 
five-year plan outlining technological and eco- 
nomic conditions, identifying the general ap- 
proaches needed to meet the problems, and 
explaining the methods of administering and 
coordinating the technical services program. 


e Mr. Havlik is research librarian, Library Ser- 
vices Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 


“Technical services” is defined as activities or 
programs designed to enable businesses, com- 
merce, and industrial establishments to ac- 
quire and use scientific and engineering infor- 
mation more éffectively through such means 
as preparing and disseminating technical re- 
ports, abstracts, computer tapes, microfilm, 
reviews, and similar scientific or engineering 
information, including the establishment of 
state or interstate technical information cen- 
ters for this purpose; providing a reference 
service to identify sources of engineering and 
other scientific expertise; and sponsoring in- 
dustrial workshops, seminars, training pro- 
grams, extension courses, demonstrations, and 
field visits designed to encourage more effec- 
tive applications of scientific and engineering 
information. 

Nowhere does the act mention the library. 
However, each item above needs help to fulfill 
the objectives and encompasses areas in 
which technical and scientific libraries al- 
ready play a strong role. Libraries now have 
an excellent opportunity to present plans for 
the solution of many “technical services” 
problems to their state agencies. 

The National Library of Medicine, the Na- 
tional Agricultural Library, the Clearinghouse 
for Federal Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion, and the Defense Documentation Center 
of the Defense Supply Agency are good 
examples of libraries and information centers 
organized to further the objectives of their 
sponsors, and their subject areas are also de- 
limited by their particular interests. Since the 
services of these libraries are used heavily by 
special libraries outside the federal govern- 
ment, any internal changes are reflected in 
their services to others. 


Medical libraries 


The National Library of Medicine (NLM) 
has the mission of advancing the medical and 
related sciences by the collection, dissemina- 
tion, and exchange of information important 
to the progress of medicine and public health. 
As the world’s largest biomedical library, 
NLM has the responsibility for the compre- 
hensive indexing of the world’s literature in 
medicine and biology. Because of the tremen- 
dous growth of this literature, MEDLARS 
(Medical Literature Analysis and Retrieval 
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System) was developed to aid the control of 
this literature by use of a computer. 

The computer tape is now being used to 
compile and print Index Medicus, a compre- 
hensive, monthly, subject-author index to 
articles from approximately 2400 of the 
world’s biomedical journals. The system is 
also capable of preparing recurring bibliogra- 
phies and demand bibliographies. Duplicate 
tapes of MepLars holdings can be produced 
at low costs. As a part of the original plan for 
the computer system, NLM is planning a pro- 
gram under which these tapes can be made 
available to educational and research institu- 
tions across the country. With proper compu- 
ter equipment, these institutions will have the 
same research capacity as NLM. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965 
(P.L.89-29]) contains provisions for the or- 
ganization of regional branches of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. Such libraries in 
all probability will be organized to handle 
these tapes locally for reference to the medical 
libraries in the area. Further information on 


the MEDLARS program may be obtained from ` 


the National Library of Medicine, 8600 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


Ágricultural libraries 


To aid agricultural libraries the National 
Agricultural Library this year plans to pub- 
lish its complete public card catalog in book 
form under the title Directory Catalog of the 
National Agricultural Library, 1862-1965. 
This catalog is the most comprehensive agri- 
cultural catalog in the world and contains 
more than 1.5 million cards. The new publi- 
cation will include author, title, and subject 
cards, arranged in a single alphabet, for all 
books and journals added to the NAL collec- 
tion from 1862 through 1965, with publica- 
tion dates from 1500 to the present. Sched- 
uled for issuance in approximately 68 bound 
volumes of some 768 pages each, the com- 
pleted work should be available late in 1966 
or early in 1967. Information is available from 
the National Agricultural Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250. 


Science and technology libraries 


The Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific 
and Technical Information was set up last 
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year by the Department of Commerce, Insti- 
tute of Applied Technology. The clearing- 
house is a considerable improvement over 
earlier Department of Commerce services of a 
similar kind. 

Under the State Technical Services Áct of 
1965, the Department of Commerce hopes to 
maintain a central reference service drawing 
on special resources such as the Clearing- 
house for Federal Scientific and Technical In- 
formation and on other federal information 
centers such as the Defense Documentation 
Center of the Defense Supply Agency. There 
has been close cooperation between these two 
agencies and their predecessors. 

In 1961 the then Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, U.S. Department of Commerce, be- 
gan publishing the entire unlimited and un- 
classified section of the T'echnical Abstract 
Bulletin. This cooperation has continued, with 
the TAB now produced by a new publication 
process involving tape-actuated photo composi- 
tion equipment installed specifically for the 
purpose at the Government Printing Offce. 
In addition to making TAB easier to read, the 
table of contents was reorganized to fit the 
requirements of the recent CosaTI Subject 
Category List (AD-612200). 

Cosati—the Committee on Scientific and 
Technical Information—is part of the Office 
of Science and Technology, Executive Office 
of the President, and is doing much to stan- 
dardize the organization of scientific and 
technical information at the federal level. Its 
high level of organization reflects the federal 
concern in this matter. The Federal Library 
Committee has recently been organized to 
deal with the concerns of federal libraries. Its 
members include observers from the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

Information on these services may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Clearinghouse for 
Federal Scientific and Technical Information, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Springfield, 
Virginia 22151. 

These activities and legislation are only part 
of federal activities making information more 
readily available to special libraries. The gov- 
ernment has recognized the value of libraries 
and is trying to assist them. It is the duty of 
special librarians to use the available assist- 
ance. see 
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MAJOR CULTURES 
OF THE WORLD 


A 15-Volume Series to Enrich History and SSH Curricula 
for Grades 6 and up 


Each volume is concerned with. a culture that existed prior to the discovery 
of the New World. To make' history live for the student, each author— 
A distinguished in his field—explores the daily life of the people: their arts, 
amusements and family life, as well as historical development and 
geography. Highly recommended by all basic library review media. 
Thousands of copies already purchased under NDEA Title III. 

AIL, volumes include: * Chronological Chart 
* Extensive Bibliography 

* Many Illustrations 

. (has) excellence of format and text." 
—Library Journal 
$3.50 each Wilson cards available 


Descriptive circular on all titles available from the World 
School and Library Department, 119 W. 57th St, New 
York, N.Y. 10019 

















“This series . 


IHE 
ROMANS 


by Alfred Duggan 
Illustrated by 
Richard M. Powers 


À comprehensive survey of Roman civilization— 
military life, games, religion and government, from the : 
founding of Rome to the fall of the. Empire: 1200 
years later. 








“Should foster understanding of the unique character 
of the Romans, their courage, discipline, patriotism 
(and) judicial system ... . striking illustrations com- 
plement the text . . . "—Library Journal 





OTHER TITLES IN THE SERIES: 


CURRICULUM-RELATED BOOKS FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


THE PEOPLES OF AFRICA 
by Colin Turnbuil : 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 
SEAFARERS OF THE PACIFIC 
by Douglas Newton 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars 
THE NORTHMEN | 
by Thomas Caldecot Chubb 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 
THE ARABS by Harry B. Ellis s 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher 
THE BYZANTINES 
by Thomas Caldecot Chubb 
Illustrated by Richard M. Pówers 
HORSEMEN OF THE STEPPES 
by Walter. A. Fairservis, Jr. 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 
INDIA by Walter A. Fairservis, Jr. 
Illustrated by Richard. M. Powers 


FD THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
A SUBSIDIARY OF THE TIMES MIRROR COMPANY 





THE CHINESE WAY OF LIFE 
by Lin Yutang 
I illustrated by Howard Simon 
LAND OF THE TWO RIVERS 
by Leonard Cottrell : 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 
SLAVIC PEOPLES 
by Thomas Caldecot Chubb 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars 
MAYA:: LAND OF THE TURKEY AND 
THE DEER by Victor Von Hagen 
Illustrated by Alberto Beltran . 
THE INCAS: PEOPLE OF THE SUN 
-by Victor Von Hagen 
Illustrated by Alberto Beltran 


THE SUN KINGDOM OF THE AZTECS 


by Victor Von Hagen . 

Illustrated by Alberto Beltran 
LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 

by Leonard Cottrell ' l 

Ilustrated by Richard M. Powers 


119 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10019 
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A RECENT ADDITION... 
Some selected items trom 


| -IHE FAUTH GIFT 
i 
| 


fi N PAN 


m | 


^ 


D SPANISH. 
E* FRENCH 

* * GERMAN 
; | LANGUAGE RECORDS 


FABLE FOR. CHILDREN 
k ENE TO SEVEN, 


A a SPANISH SUMMER 


by Joseph Re i 
«iih on ined 


Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters...prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 

. turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full , 
information. 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Hlinois 60610 








Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 

Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fia. 

Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 

Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 

American Library Assoc., Chicago, Ill. 

Rockford Public Library, Rockford, HI. 

Public Library af South Bend, Ind. 

Indianapolis Puhlic Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 

New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 

Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 

Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 

Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 

Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 

Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 

St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 


Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y, 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y, 
rae Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. | 
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cloth-bound (814 x; 1054 in.), with pictorial dust-jackets, 10,240 pages, 


31,458 illustrations and 1,058 maps in black and white, 232.plates in 


: colour, 82 maps in colour, 450,000 definitions, 700 contributors. 


PETIT LAROUSSE One volume, bound in cloth boards, 534 X 81⁄4 in., 


THE 


with colour jacket, 73,000 articles, 1,808 pages, 


5.130 illustrations in black and white, 48 colour. 


plates (of which 20 are maps), 24-pages 4-colour 


atlas. 
DICTIONNAIRE by M.-M. Dubois; a rich and living vocabulary in- 
cluding Americanisms, coinages, etc., illustrations, 
MODERNE lists of words on specialized subjects, pronuncia- 
. - tion according to the international phonetic alpha- 
French-English, English-French bet, grammar. 1 cloth-bound volume (534 x 814 
in.) in dust-jacket, 1,568 pages. 
PEQUENO Completely up-to-date matters concerning Spain 
and Latin America have been given particular at- 
ILUSTRADO tention. 
1 bound volume (534 x 814 in.) in a dust-jacket, 
: 1,696 pages, approximately 60,000 entries, 5,000 
JUST OUT: illustrations and maps in colour. 
GRAMMAIRE STRUCTURALE . by J. Dubois; gender, number, use of personal and 
DU FRANCAIS, nom et prénom demonstrative pronouns and of adiectives used as 
pronouns. 192 pages. 
STRUCTURE IMMANENTE by K. Togeby; a complete grammar book, including 
DU FRANCAIS a section on phonetics, morphology and syntax 


which describes the fundamental structure of mod- 
ern French in its historical context. 250 pages. 


FRENCH BOOK GUILD | WRITE FOR FREE 


CATALOGUES IN 


101 FIFTH AVE. ENGLISH AND 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 USUAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 
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great 
What's ` So great about this Risom RGP chair? 
eer. 


| 
| | i ^ great 


Well, for one thing, the way it does everything you could ask e a general purpose 
:hair, without looking like one. For another, the way it takes punishment and shuns 
naintenance. What's more, it's really comfortable. And it has all the quality you expect 
jf things Risom — ata most surprising price. May we send’ you details? Drop. us a 


neat 444 Madison Avenue, New York 10022. (Oh yes, one more thing. It stacks!) p i 


Jens Risom 
Design 
Inc. 











New brochure available 
covering Addison-Wesley reference books 
which may be purchased for College and . 
University Libraries under the new 
Federal Library Legislation 


Write for your free copy or fill-in coupon below. 
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New for Spring from 
FOUR WINDS PRESS 


A Division of Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 


. WHAT HAPPENED WHEN JACK AND DAISY TRIED TO FOOL THE 
‘ TOOTH FAIRIES by Russell Hoban. illustrated in two colors by 
Lillian Hoban. This delightful fantasy highlights a fundamental and 
a very important lesson of lifel A most appealing story for children 
ape wnel > Tov £g and great fun to read — especially for those youngsters who are 
d andl daisy On s just losing their first teeth! Ages 6-9. 44 pages. Horizontal format. 

838" x 614". — Trade Edition: $2.50 ~ Library Binding: $2.97 net. 
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HELEN KELLER'S TEACHER by Mickie Davidson. Illustrated by 
Wayne Blickenstaff. Meet Annie Sullivan — the indomitable wo- 
man who received wide acclaim as a most remarkable teacher. 
Victory for her deaf, mute, and blind student, Helen Keller, crowns 
the story of Annie’s life. Ages 8-12. 154 pages. 5%” x 8”. 

$2.95 — $3.27 net. 


BEES, BUGS, AND BEETLES by Ronald Rood, author of LAND 
ALIVE. Illustrated in two colors by Dennis McMains. "Which insect 
makes paper?" "When is a bug not a bug?" Here are 54 intriguing 
questions about the amazing world of insects. The answers are 
clear, factual, and dramatized by fascinating close-up illustrations. 
Ages 8-12. 64 pages. 614" x 8%”. $2.50 —$2.97 net. 


LIFE BEYOND THE EARTH by Samuel Moffat (Stanford University 
School of Medicine), Elie A. Shneour (University of Utah), and 
Joshua Lederberg (Stanford University School of Medicine and 
1958 Nobel Prize Winner). Illustrated by Helmut K. Wimmer. A 
Vistas of Science book. Biologists are preparing to land life-detec- 
tion devices on Mars. Astronomers are probing the depths of space 
\ for signals sent by intelligent life. Is there life beyond earth? This 
4 absorbing book describes science's all-out search for the answer. 
Ages 12 and up. 156 pages. 556" x 8”. $2.95 — $3.27 net. 





DINOSAURS AND MORE DINOSAURS. 
by M. Jean Craig. Grades 1-4, Ages 6-9. $2.95, 
Library Edition $3.27 net. 


Plus These Outstanding Titles 
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THE SECRET HIDE-OUT by John Peter- 
son. Grades 1-4, Ages 6-9. $2.50. 


Library Edition $2.97 net. 
CLIFFORD, THE BIG RED DOG by Nor- 
man Bridwell. Grades 1-4, Ages 6-9. $2.50, 
Library Edition $2.97 net. 
IF YOU LIVED IN COLONIAL TIMES by 
Ann McGovern. Grades 1-4, Ages 6-9. $2.95. 
Library Edition $3.27 net. 
TARGET MOON by Fred Warshofsky. 
Grades 7-12, Ages 12-16. $2.50. 
Library Edition $2.97 net. 


HOW TO STAR IN BASEBALL by Herman 
L. Masin. Grades 5-10, Ages 10-15. $2.50. 
Library Edition $2.97 net. 
HELICOPTER RESCUES by Col. Carroll 
V. Glines, Jr. Grades 5-10, Ages 10-15. $2.50. 
Library Edition $2.97 net. 
THE DOG IN MY LIFE by Kurt Unkel- 
bach. Grades 6-8, Ages 11-13. $2.50. 
Library Edition $2.97 net. 
CHALLENGERS OF THE UNKNOWN by 
Fred Brewer. Grades 7-12, Ages 12-16. $2.50. 
Library Edition $2.97 net. 


Write for free catalog with complete descriptions of spring titles and backlist to: 


M 


W. FOUR WINDS PRESS 
< > 


A DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZIMES. INC. 50 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y, 10036 TN 7.7700 
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Widening the Horizons 


of the Culturally Deprived 


by George H. Esser, Jr. 


Two techniques are available to libraries in 
the effort to help the underprivileged help 
themselves. The first is for libraries to act di- 
rectly by joining community action programs. 
The second is indirect and involves modifying 
traditional library operations to meet the 
needs and capacities of underprivileged peo- 
ple and fostering a better understanding of 
cultural deprivation on the part of the 
library’s more prosperous patrons. 

These two approaches are complementary. 
In a manner of speaking, each is a shoe, and 
together they make up a pair. Our society 
needs them both if it is to make as much 
progress as possible—progress not only in 
eliminating poverty for the few but in foster- 
ing prosperity for the many; progress not 
only in widening the horizons of the deprived 
but in broadening the understanding of the 
privileged. 


Direct role 


In order to take direct action, a library 


e Mr. Esser is execu- 
tive director of the 
North Carolina Fund, 
the first state-level 
antipoverty organiza- 
tion in the United 
States. This article ts 
his revision of an ad- 
dress at a Detroit Con- 
ference meeting of 
five ALA divisions in- 
terested in the sub- 
ject. It is particularly 
appropriate for this issue because of the increas- 
ing importance of federal antipoverty legislation 
and programs. 





should become an integral part of the local 
community action program. This means that 
libraries must make certain that the orga- 
nizers of local antipoverty programs are 
aware of the resources libraries have to offer 
in the war on poverty. 

In many areas of the country this has been 
dificult to do. The result, to my mind, is trag- 
1c. Libraries have been in the business of wid- 
ening horizons for a long time; nevertheless, 
in some cases they may be left out of the an- 
tipoverty picture at just the time when 
resources are being mobilized to widen hori- 
zons and opportunities on an unprecedented 
scale. Communities cannot afford to leave 
libraries behind in this effort, because, in so 
doing, ths communities axe short-changing 
themselves and are not truly mobilizing all of 
the resources that are available. 

What are some of the reasons libraries are 
being left out of community action programs 
in some areas of the country. 

One key reason is that libraries have a ten- 
dency, because of limited budgets and per- 
sonnel, to spend their time trying to keep up 
with the many demands made on them by 
people whose horizons already have been wid- 
ened and who rely heavily on libraries—busi- 
nessmen, housewives, high school students, 
the middle class in general. Somehow, some- 
one at these libraries has to make the time to 
go out and determine why libraries are not 
reaching the lower-income group and then de- 
velop strategies for doing so. 

This is not an easy task. As Elaine von 
Oesen of the North Carolina State Library 
has observed, “We see this opportunity to 
serve the disadvantaged, but in many cases we 
can hardiy manage to serve the advantaged." 
The needs of the library's “advantaged” 
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clients cannot, of course, be neglected, for it 
is their demand and support which are largely 
responsible for the library’s very existence. 
But there is a need for librarians to orches- 
trate their efforts and resources so as to be 
able to undertake new tasks while continuing 
to meet their regular responsibilities. This 
will require great ingenuity and creativity, 
not to mention selflessness, on the part of 
many already overburdened librarians. Surely 
the challenge is not beyond them; librarians’ 
reputation for self-sacrifice is too well estab- 
lished to think otherwise. d 
Once this initial problem of limited re- 
sources and expanding obligations is over- 
come, a second problem arises. It concerns 
the need to develop overall strategies to cope 
with such intractable problems as poverty. 
Libraries, like many other community institu- 
tions, have had to struggle along, pretty much 


alone, for a long time. Consequently, as a li- | 


brarian friend puts it, "Like anybody else, we 
kind of get creaky in our bureaucratic 
hinges," and concentrate so hard on specific 
library tasks that the "big picture" is forgot- 
ten and a certain professional provincialism 
develops. 

Then, all of a sudden, along come these co- 
operative, interagency community action pro- 
grams, and many librarians find themselves a 
little short on experience in how to operate in 
this new context. This is understandable. It is 
happening: with many other professionals be- 
sides librarians, including teachers, social 
workers, public health nurses, and so on. But 
the challenge of learning to plan and imple- 
ment cooperative programs, with each profes- 
sional contributing his expertise to the overall 
effort, must be met if these community action 
programs are to be effective in fighting poverty. 

Guided by the understanding that they 
must actively participate, librarians must find 
out who is organizing and conducting an an- 
Hpoverty program in their community and 
then ask to sit in on the planning and policy 
sessions to see how the library's resources can 
be integrated into: the overall program. 

In almost every case, the people who are 
running the program will be only too glad 
to have this kind of help. Furthermore, this 
kind of effort can pay off for librarians in 
two ways. The first is the satisfaction which 
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wil come with knowing that the library's 
resources—books, films, records—are being 
brought to bear on a whole new range of 
problems, talents, and opportunities. The sec- 
ond likely result is that librarians will find 
that money is available to help them finance 
this additional effort, so that ultimately the 
pressure on their time and staff will be eased 
somewhat, allowing them to meet their old 
and new responsibilities more effectively. 

What kinds of contribution can libraries 
make as part of community action programs. 
The possibilities are almost endless, to be 
sure, as has been pointed out in both national 
(e.g., Library Journal, September 15, 1964) 
and state (e.g. the bulletins and suggestions 
of the North Carolina State Library) publica- 
tions. $ s 

A specific suggestion concerns the coopera- 
tive role of state and local libraries in deter- 
mining the overall community action strategy. 
State libraries should, through meetings and 
other cooperative arrangements, help local 
libraries develop effective, rounded programs. 
In doing this, both levels should bear in mind 
that community action programs are de- 
veloping and expanding rapidly. It is most 
likely that many of these programs will evolve 
on a regional basis, so as to serve the needs of 
several counties or areas rather than only one. 
This grouping pattern, which probably will be 
the rule rather than the exception, will require 
more coordination of state library policy and 
regional library operations if libraries gener- 
ally are to fit into regional community action 
programs. 

In terms of program ideas generally, out- 
reach must be one of your objectives, whether 
in the form of more intensive bookmobile ser- 
vice in rural areas, or use of neighborhood 
centers in urban areas, or an alliance with the 
neighborhood workers who can bring the 
poor into existing library facilities. Outreach 
can be planned in terms of reaching out, not 
only geographically and socially, but profes- 
sionally through the development of special 
programs. More and more, community action 
programs are supporting projects designed to 
aid the preschool-age child, involving child 
development centers, day care’ centérs; and 
special recreation. The library should take an 
active part in all of these to help reach the 
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culturally deprived child at his most impres- 
sionable age. . 

Experience in North Carolina demonstrates 
that illiterate adults also need and want help. 
Yes, they want to learn to read and write; the 
North Carolina adult education program not 
only has an enrollment that, is heavy and 
growing but also shows a phenomenal average 
attendance of over 90 per cent in many areas, 
both urban and rural. This implies that as 
these men and women learn to read and write, 
they become targets for the library. Therefore 
the library should seek to coordinate its 
efforts closely with those of the adult educa- 
tion program in the community, providing 
books and other materials to those who are 
just beginning to learn the magic of the 
printed and spoken word. 

The second implication of this adult educa- 
tion program turnout disproves the myth that 
the poor are not interested in books and 
ideas. Books and audio-visual materials, like 
television, offer an opportunity to escape from 
depressing surroundings; and more than that, 
they are the symbols of hope, aspiration, and 
opportunity that the poor must have to break 
out of poverty. But because so many of the 
poor lack basic education and communication 
skills, their interests and capacities are not 
so easily measured as are those of the educat- 
ed middle class. Therefore, libraries, as well 
as schools, must constantly seek new books 
and materials aimed at the special needs and 
capacities of the poor. Many publishers are 
hard at work developing these new materials, 
and libraries must keep up with them. 

In developing projects for inclusion in the 
overall community action program in their 
area, librarians must not forget the current 
experimentation with new forms of program 
planning and development. Partially because 
of the congressional directive that the poor 
themselves must be involved in efforts de- 
signed to help them, boards of directors of 
community action programs are being formed 
all over the country with particular concern 
for representation by the poor and by groups 
which speak for them. 

One of the obvious benefits of this policy is 
that the task of discovering the needs and in- 
terests of the poor is made a good deal more 
simple. One has only to consult with these 


representatives to get some good ideas on how 
the library should be stocked and what kinds 
of library programs are needed. Beyond this, 
librarians should take the time and provide 
the extra effort that is often required to un- 
derstand the need for involving the poor, to 
think abort how it best can be done, and to 
develop proper procedures for bringing the 
poor into the program planning process. 

A fifth and final comment on the contribu- 
tions which libraries can make to community 
action programs is this: Don’t overlook a 
source of assistance that has great potential 
—the Economic Opportunity Act itself. It au- 
thorizes neighborhood youth corps projects, a 
work-study program for college students, a 
work-training program for unemployed adults, 
a domestic Peace Corps, and other programs, 
all of which provide the library with multiple 
opportunities for securing unskilled or semi- 
skilled assistance without significant cost to 
the library. Already there is solid evidence 
that, when jobs are planned carefully, persons 
without training but with a desire to work can 
perform many useful tasks in a library. 

Even more important, every person brought 
into the Ebrary to work is in a situation where 
he is exposed to learning. Beyond this, in the 
process cf using the unskilled and the semi- 
skilled, tne library may define new types of 
subprofessional jobs, which may open up new 
jobs on a permanent basis and remove some 
of the pressure on professional librarians. 


Indirect role 


The list of possibilities for indirect action is 
long. But one thing which needs to be done and 
which most libraries, particularly those in the 
suburban areas, can do with their existing staff 
and facilities is to help increase understanding 
of what poverty is, its causes and effects, and 
what is being done about it. 

There can be no question that this difficult 
educatianal job still remains to be done, not 
so long as the type of thinking—or nonthink- 
ing—seen recently in a full-page newspaper 
advertisement continues. This advertisement 
was in a North Carolina paper, but its senti- 
ments are reflected in varying measure 
around the nation, in your community as well 
as in mine. It said, in part: 


You only need to read the daily papers to know 
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that a class war is raging inside our country. 
The politicians would have you believe it is a 
war of the “have-nots” against the “haves,” the 
poor against the rich, Negro against white, la- 
bor against management, or a legitimate war on 
“poverty.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. These slogans are designed to give a false 
respectability to a war of the non-producers 
against those who produce, the lazy against the 
industrious, the “drop-outs” against the grad- 
uates, the rioters against those who would pre- 
serve order. (Greensboro Daily News, p. A-5, 
July 4, 1965.) 


There is more to it, but I think that makes 
my point. Many Americans actually believe 
such misinformation. It is not enough merely 
to ridicule such warped views and opinions or 
to pass them off as so much nonsense. They 
exist all over America, and they must be chal- 
lenged. 

We must recognize that the people who 
hold such opinions are themselves culturally 
deprived insofar as they cannot understand 
that the main sin of many poor people was 
being born into poor, often nonwhite, fami- 
lies. They are culturally deprived because 
their understanding of the Judeo-Christian 
ethic is static and narrow, because they are 
resigned to the inevitability of widespread 
poverty in the midst of plenty, because they 
do not understand the impact of technology. 
They are culturally deprived, in short, be- 
cause they, too, are victims of poverty, pover- 
ty of the mind and of the spirit. 

So their horizons must be expanded, too. 
They must be encouraged, by ease of access, 
imaginative displays, and solid librarian in- 
‘terest, to read, discuss, and think about such 
books as Michael Harrington's The Other 
America, John Ehle's Shepherd of the Streets, 
Nat Hentoff's The New Equality, Edgar May's 
Ihe Wasted Americans, Kenneth Clark's Dark 
Ghetto, Frank Riessman's The Culturally-De- 
prived Child, and other books, articles, and 
films of that kind. 

Librarians across the country must engage 
in a find-out-for-yourself campaign, aimed 
specifically at the spiritually and mentally im- 
poverished, at those who are so ignorant of 
material poverty and its causes that they can 
say and think the cruel and callous things that 
they do say and think. If poverty in America 
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is to be eradicated, these rich-poor must re- 
ceive our attention and sympathetic consid- 
eration, for they—like the financially poor— 
are victims of limited opportunities to learn 
and to understand; and the kind of poverty 
they represent also is destructive of national 
greatness and human fulfillment. 


In conclusion 


There is no shortage of creativity among 
librarians, as evidenced by the host of specific 
program ideas that are being put into practice 
around the country. There are, however, 
among librarians, as among professionals in 
other fields, — shortcomings— shortcomings 
which can be and must be overcome if we are 
to make inroads on the scourges of poverty, 
discrimination, illness, and ignorance. 

Two of the most serious shortcomings 
which I see among librarians are organiza- 
tional and conceptual. By that I mean, first, 
that librarians must find out how they can 
better reach the underprivileged, find out who 
in the community is interested in working 
with the library as part of an overall effort, 
and then get in there and push, so that the 
community action program which is de- 
veloped has a strong library component. If 
they are successful, they will also find the 
financial burden under which they operate 
somewhat eased. 

Secondly, librarians must expand their un- 
derstanding of the term “culturally deprived” 
and recognize that a person can be materially 
well-off but still culturally deprived. They 
must work within the confines of their ex- 
isting resources to allay the ignorance and 
prejudices of the well-off with regard to the 
nature and effects of material poverty and 
what can, indeed must, be done about it. 

In all of this, as in so many other areas of 
the war on poverty, there is a role for every 
library and every librarian to play, no matter 
how large or small the role may be or how 
urban, suburban, or rural the area of service. 
And libraries, recognizing this, will demon- 
strate that in this war on poverty, as in other 
types of war, the pen of enlightenment which 
they represent is mightier than the sword of 
ignorance and deprivation, and that they are 
ready to wield it. eee 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


SELECTED for reference 
7 TIMES MORE OFTEN 


than the average of other sources-where 
five other encyclopedias were shelved 
Dr. Earl R. Boggs, Dean, College of Education, West Virginia University 
Reporting a test with fifth-grade students 
Why do students go back time and again to the 
American Educator? 


The GRADE-LEVEL EDITING CONCEPT — that's why. 


Here is the concept in reference set editing that makes the American Educator 
Encyclopedia . .. so EASY TO USE ...so INTERESTING TO USE... 
so SATISFYING TO USE...so TRULY INFORMATIVE...atevery grade 


level. 


Here is. the concept based upon Laboratory School teaching experience, 


PROVED-IN-USE BY STUDENTS ...at every grade level. 


Here is the concept that makes the American Educator the encyclopedia that 
grows with the child, stimulates the reference habit... AND REWARDS 
IT ...at every grade level. 


What's more, students go back for facts that are authentic, current. Every 
year, the American Educator is revised, brought up to date. Fully 1,200 new 
pages were added this year. 


Selected by 51 Nobel Prize Win- m 
hundred. h E EE 
ners, hundreds of other eminent rT Tt 
PUMA | "m 
scientists and scholars, as the Wii 


Cage B 
ZI 


aT a AMER l 
vehicle for sharing their knowl- } B eem EIE < £ Hn | j 


edge . . . at every grade level. i M 
FREE to teachers and librarians l 
Send for free 32-page reprint of the 
“Library” article in this edition. 
Write to: Tangley Oaks Educational 
Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois 60044. 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA i THAT GROWS f WITH THE CHILD f 
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Tomorrow's file-folder...here today ! 
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Microfilm jackets aren’t new... but this one is. Recordak’s new Micro- 
Thin Jacket is three times as thin as older types. You can add new 
microfilm images to this jacket, just as you would records to a folder, 
up to a total of seventy. The Recordak jacket is so sheer, you can make 
film duplicates and paper facsimiles without having to remove the film 
strips from the jacket. In your library, you can use these Micro- Thin 
Jackets to keep a microfilm file of monographs, theses, other research 
materials . . . for immediate accessibility and reference. Do all this at 
negligible cost with the microfilmer you already have on hand. Call or 
write Recordak Co, Dept. G-2 Business Systems Markets Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, 770 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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See "The American Sportsman" on ABC-TV, 
sponsored by Eastman Kodak Company. 
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IS YOUR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COLLECTION 


MEETING TODAY’S STANDARDS AND NEEDS? 


CAREERS IN DEPTH are the Accepted Authoritative Titles in the Vocational 
Guidance Field. Each Title is a Definitive Study. The Authorities Who Wrote 
| . These Books Are Recognized Leàders in Their Fields 


CHECK YOUR REQUIREMENTS ON THE FOLLOWING LIST 
AND BRING YOUR CAREER SHELVES UP TO DATE. 


YOUR FUTURE 
__-In Accounting 
— —in Advertising. 
— .in Aerospace Technology 
— in Agriculture* 
.— An the Air Force 
___in Air Transportation 
. —às an Airline Stewardess 
— . jn Architecture 
— in the Army 
— in the Automotive Industry 
— .in Banking 
— .in Beauty Culture 

— in Book Publishing 
— n Chemical Engineering 
— .in Civil Engineering 
— in the Credit Field 
. As a Dental Assistant 
__—in Dentistry 
. s a Dietitian 
— in Direct Selling 
___in Electronic Comp. Field 
— —in Electronic Engineering 


Granite Library Edition $2.79 net 


YOUR FUTURE 
.. in Elem. School Teaching 
___in Fashion Design* 
-.—in the Fashion World 


- . in Federal Government 


—in.the ao Service 
im Forestry 


ci Sin Geology 
, tA Guide to Skin Care 


as a Home Economist 
: *im Hospital Administration 
in Hotel Management 


How to be an Adolescent and 


. Survive 
.—aàs a Husband 
in Industrial Engineering 
... in Insurance ` 
___in Interior Design 
— in Journalism: 
___in Law Enforcement 
. — A8 a Librarian 
___in Marketing 
_._in Medical Technology 
— in High Fidelity 


YOUR FUTURE 
— in Meteorology 
~in Modeling 
— .in Music 
~in the Navy 
~in Nuclear Energy Fields 
in Nursing 
n Occupational Therapy 
in Optometry 
in Personnel Work 
in Pharmacy 
as a Physician 
in Printing 
„in Public Relations 
in Real Estate 
in Retailing 

aS a Secretary 
I Social Work 

in Television 

in the Trucking Industry 
in Veterinary Medicine 
as a Wife 
~in Your Own Business ° 


-3S a Brother 


Cloth-bound Yrade Edition $2.95 less school and library discounts 


*Granlte Library Edition only, $3.78 net 


The Military Research Series The Student Journalist Guide Series 


oy Monro Mac: DRY The Stucent Journalist Guide Series assists 


Brig. Gen. U.S.A.F. (Ret.) ; 
th est students and faculty in producing school pub- 
This series is a response to the many requests lications. Each book deals with a specific 


young men have made to their guidance coun- | aspect of journalism including news reporting 
selors, librarians, and parents for information | and editing, creative writing, sports reporting 
directly affecting their period of military serv- | and editing, production, finance, interviewing, 
ice. This series will answer all the questions | yearbooks, photo journalism, and broadcast- 
that they face. ing. 


.. How to Qualify for the Service Academies — The Student Journalist and Sports Reporting 
„Reserve Officer Training Corps —— The Student Journalist and Sports Editing 
You and the Draft — —The Student Journalist and News Reporting 

..__NATO —— The Student Journalist and the Yearbook 


——Secret Air Missions In Granite Library Editions only, $3.78 Net. 


RIcChaRoOs 
ROSEN 
DRESS 


The entire series 
can be purchased with 
funds provided through 


the National Defense 
Educational Act, 
Title V 
.in most states 


nNcagpowatedy 


13 EAST 27NO STREET new YORK 10,n.y. 
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We're old hands at sizing up 
library catalog needs 


Library Bureau card catalog cases have won 
the hearty endorsement of librarians and cata- 
loging staffs everywhere. And for good reason, 
We have. kept abreast of changes and growth in 
library techniques. And we've consistently pro- 
vided the top quality, new styling, and multitude 
of sizes demanded. 

One of our trained representatives can help 
size up your particular needs. He can show you 
ways to speed up card searches and avoid jam- 
ups at your catalog cases. And his expert knowl- 
edge of floor plans and color schemes can aid 
you in planning new or expanded facilities. 

No matter how unique a cataloging problem, 
Library Bureau's representative is bound to have 


the ideal solution— small units with a few trays 
for special material...large units with 108 trays 
for over 129,000 cards...and every wanted size 
in-between! You will even: find new counter- 


height units that come in 4 sizes and offer plenty. 


of card consultation space ... 60 and 72 tray units 
with removable panel for future addition of 12 
more trays...combination tray/legal size drawer 
units...and much more. Of course, the con- 
struction and styling of all cases are as outstand- 
ing as you would expect from Library Bureau. 

You will find your Library Bureau representa- 
tive listed in the phone book—under Remington 
Office Systems. Give him a call today. 





Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 





REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Improve Your Library with a... 


BEAUTIFUL 24-INCH DIAMETER GLOBE 


The magnificent new 24-inch diameter Cartocraft li- 
brary-reference globe presents physical facts as well as 
political and cultural data about the earth. Varying 
shades of green, yellow, buff and brown depict eleva- 
tions above sea level, while ocean depths are shown in 
shades of blue. Ocean currents also are shown. 


A wealth of political and physical information and cul- 
tural data is presented on the globe map, including 
more than 4700 place names, international and state 
boundaries, rivers, lakes, mountains and other up-to- 
date data. 


The globe is over 75 inches in circumference, larger 
than many wall maps and has over 1800 square inches 
of map surface. The globe map is painstakingly hand- 
mounted on a durable, molded wood-fibre plastic ball, 
internally reinforced. 


The globe is a favorite of many school, college and 
institutional libraries. Illustrated are two favorite 
mountings, either of which will measurably enhance 
the decor of your library and provide a valuable ref- 
erence tool as well. Every library should have a large 
reference globe—a replica of "this coil on which we 
have our being." 


| 


THE COSMOPOLITE 


A distinguished period-style stand of hand-rubbed 
solid walnut cradles the 24-inch globe, which ro- 
tates freely, permitting any spot on the globe to be 
brought instantly into view. Overall height of stand 
with globe is 42 inches; width 34 inches. A distance 
and time measuring strip is mounted on the horizon 
ring. Order No. G24PL61 .................. $497.50 
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THE NAVIGATOR 


A beautiful modern floor stand is the setting for this 
24-inch globe. It also rotates freely in the cradle 
mounting. A time and distance measuring strip is 
mounted on the horizon ring. A shelf below provides 
a rest for atlases. Overall height is 47 inches. Choice 
of blond, walnut or mahogany finishes. In blond fin- 
ish, order No. G24P15 ... 00... ccc cece anua. $195.00 


Walnut or mahogany finish is $15.00 additional 


Write for colored Brochure G63c 





Order directly from the publishers 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Map and Globe Publishers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 60640 
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TROUSER PRESSING --- COFFEE WARMING, ANYONE! 


Strange extras? That’s what we thought soon after “breaks” (confidentially, we really have been told!) 
the first Seal press came on the market many years ago. but for building lasting picture files by mounting or 
When somebody suggested we design a simple port- laminating (matte or lustrous finish) for retaining 


able dry mounting press that could crisp, clean index cards; for adding 
Makes 


“take-it”, we jumped in with both feet. LASTING MOUNTE EAST ERIENDE years of usefulness to rolled paper 
But wouldn’t you know, our friends materials and for preserving docu- 
began developing so many additional ments (to mention a few everyday 
uses, that before we knew it, the Seal 


press was hinging, cloth backing, lam- 


uses) we've heard it is terrific. Five 
models from platen 815 x 1112" to 26 
inating and making transparencies. | x 32". The surest way next to gilt-edge 
The end use possibilities now seem SEAL MIS bonds of giving your library a return 


Dry Mounting Tissue 
on an investment. You'll want to tell 





endless. We wouldn’t suggest that you 


use our pride and joy to circumvent your tailor (he your friends all about it and find they already know. 
too must live) or to keep your coffee warm between Check with your Seal source of supply or write us. 
SEAL, INCORPORATED SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 








DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MTS — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX - SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 
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Fire Under the Ashes 

The Life of Danilo Dolci 

by James McNeish . 

The only full-length treatment (photo-illustrated) 
of the colorful reformer who has incurred the 
wrath of church, state, and Mafia — and created 
an international movement — by leading desper- 
ate Sicilians in direct action against socioeco- 
nomic stagnation. ". .. a truly magnificent job." 
— Gavin Maxwell (March 22) $5.95 


The New Student Left 

An Anthology 

edited by Mitchell Cohen and Dennis Hale 

The most comprehensive, systematic statement 

yet— by young campus radicals determined to 

rewrite the American dream — of their anger, 

their misgivings, their aims. A blunt challerge 

to political leaders, educators, parents, fellow 

students. Foreword by Carey McWilliams. 
(March 31) $4.95 


Mr. Jefferson's Ladies 
by Gordon Langley Hall 


The intimate family life of Thomas Jefferson as - 


shared by his wife and daughters. Colonial 
charm, courtly grandeur, personal tragedy, do- 
mestic problems at the center of great events, 
historic triumphs, and national ingratitude. 
(March 7) $4.95 


Preachers in Purgatory 

by Lester Mondale 

A disturbing analysis of tensions and crises in 

the congregationally controlled churches of 

America, based on over 100 case histories gath- 

ered from ministers. Designed to bring into the 

open a widespread but seldom-discussed contra- 

diction at the heart of contemporary religion. 
(April 18) $4.95 


Light on the Hill 
A History of Tufts College, 1852-1952 
by Russell E. Miller 
A richly detailed, definitive account of the evo- 
lution of Tufts from one building in a cow pas- 
ture to university status and international recog- 
nition — mirroring the growth of higher educa- 
tion. Photographically illustrated. 

(April 4) $10.00 


Kohler On Strike 

Thirty Years of Conflict 

by Walter H. Uphoff 

A carefully documented chronicle of the nation's 
longest, bitterest labor dispute — pungently il- 
lustrated by dozens of photographs. Why it hap- 
pened, and what it suggests for future adjust- 
ments of complex issues in our Moa and 
society, May 9) $7.50 


COMING 
FROM BEACON 


; Crime and Punishment 


in Early Massachusetts 

by Edwin Powers 

The first definitive account of how Puritan so- 
ciety dealt with its misfits — both the reprehen- 
sible and the nonconforming — with comparative 
notes on the evolution of the criminal code and 
Civil Rights to the present era. (May 23) $12.50 


The Galloping Gospel 

by Angus MacLean 

Life on the raw plains of central Canada a half- 
century ago, recalled with warmth and wit by a 
distinguished teacher who participated as a young 
circuit-riding minister, (May 16) $4.95 


Experiences with Living Things 

An Introduct:on to Ecology for Five- 

to Eight-Year-Olds 

by Katherine Wensberg 

For parents and teachers, here is a useful new 
approach to nature study for children. Based on 
"experience first, study later," the book is a self- 
contained idea-and-resource guide adaptable to 
a wide range of climates and circumstances. 


ay 2) $4.95 
Eros and Civilization (repe 
A Philosophizal Inquiry into Freud 

by Herbert Marcuse 

Reissued with a new introduction by the author, 
here is the took which reawakened students of 
Freud to the revolutionary potential of his in- 
sights into personal freedom, “The most original 
and profound essay on Freud's philosophy that 
I know of.” — Harry Slochower (May 2) $6.00 


And Now in Beacon Paperbacks: 


The John Birch Society: Anatomy. of a Pro- 
test, by J. Allen Broyles ($1.95) .. 
tions in Communication, edited by Edmund 
Carpenter and Marshall McLuhan ($1.95)... 
This Is Mental Illness: How It Feels and 
What It Means, by Vernon W. Grant, Ph.D. 
($1.75) . . . The Russian Marxists and the 
Origins of Bolshevism, by Leopold H. Haim- 
son ($1.95) . . . One-Dimensional Man, by 
Herbert Marcuse ($2.25) . . . Count Fron- 
tenac and New France Under Louis XIV, by 
Francis Parkman ($2.95) . . . Bureaucracy, 
Aristocracy and Autocracy: The Prussian Ex- 
perience, 1660-1815, by Hans Rosenberg 
($1.95) . . . Taoism: The Parting of the Way, 
by Holmes Welch ($1.95) . . . Why I Am a 
Christian Srientist, by Thomas L. Leishman 
($1.25) . . . Why I Am A Unitarian Univer- 
salist, by Jzck Mendelsohn ($1.25) 


| BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02108 
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ANTO 
JALIY? 








YOU 
HAVE TO 


BE GOOD! 


| You have to la good 
to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 
Library Program. Modern, vicit and special- 
ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 
Science and would like to be a part of the LARGEST 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB . 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20315 
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News from 
the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the 1966 Nominating Committee of the 
Adult Services Division: 


Vice-President and President-Elect 


Mns. Litnian Moore BRADSHAW, director, Dallas 
Public Library. 

Miniprep T. STIBITZ, coordinator, community re- 
lations department, Dayton Public Library. 


Secretary, 1966-68 


ZELIA J. FnzNcH, librarian, Miami, Okla., Public 
Library. 

SAMUEL L. Simon, director, Merrick, N.Y., Li- 
brary. 


Director, 1966-69 


[RVING LIEBERMAN, director, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Marw A. Davis, coordinator, Office of Work with 
Adults and Young Adults, Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 


With the change in bylaws made in 1964, the 
candidate for vice-president receiving the largest 
number of votes will be elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and the candidate receiving the next larg- 
est number of votes will be elected second vice- 
president. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the division. Such petitions must be filed with 
the president of the division, Mrs. Muriel C. Ja- 
velin, adult services consultant, Nassau Library 
System, 320 Fulton Ave, Hempstead, N.Y. 
11550. No person may be nominated who is not 
a member of the division and whose written con- 
sent has not been filed with the Nominating 
Committee, Mrs. Roberta McBride, chairman, at 
ALA headquarters. 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1965 


Since the publication of Notable Books of 
1958, the selection of the Notable Books, com- 
pleted at the Midwinter Meeting and announced 
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PLANS 


Fon EU ROPE? 


Many readers will enjoy ... 


“HOW TWO DO EUROPE ON ONE 
RETIREMENT CHECK" 


Charles E, Planck 


A method kook that shows ''how to" travel at lowest 
cost. Entertaining, authentic and highly endorsed by 
many travel editors throughout U.S. and Canada. Pres- 
ently being serialized in Washington Evening Star. $2.50 
Postpaid, Rates to libraries. 


Address BRENIMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 530, Santa Rose, California 95402 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION CONFERENCE 


A White House Conference on International 
Cooperation, climaxing the International Coop- 
eration Year, was called by President Johnson 
and held in Washington, November 28-Decem- 
ber l. For two and a half days of this time, 
panel discussions were held by thirty commit- 
tees on specific areas of cooperation. Out of 
this discussion, the Committee on Culture and 
Intellectual Exchange made nine recommenda- 
tions, a result of the work of its Subcommittee 
on Libraries and Archives. They were that the 
U.S. lend its support to establishment of an 
International Library Loan Center; the U.S. 
lend support to joint international bibliographic 
projects; the Public Law 480 program be ex- 
panded and intensified; the Farmington Plan be 
further strengthened; microfilm-produced ex- 
change of official documents be encouraged; the 
U.S. Book Exchange Program he supported 
more strongly; the U.S. support establishment 
of an international clearing house for library 
cataloging; the  U.S. support international 
standardization of library statistics; and the 
U.S. establish a center for international photo- 
reproduction services. 





Province of Saskatchewan 
Regina, Sask. 


requires 


‘TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN 
(LIBRARIAN III) 


Librarian to be responsible for technical services Including 
centralized cataloguing for the public libraries In the 
Province; the compilation of BOOKS FOR ALL, a Ist of 
recent nonfiction accessions; other duties as required. 


Minimum Requirements: B.A., B.L.S., plus experience, 
preferably in a public library; ability to maintain good 
public relations and to supervise professional and clerical 
staff. 


Employee Benefits: Include a five-day week (no Saturday 
or evening hours), three weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, group life Insurance, and collective bargaining. 
in addition to the above, there are two professional posi- 
tions vacant (Librarian I1). 
$526-$541 (consideration will be given for 
qualifications and experience]. 
REQUIRED BY: PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 

1819 Cornwall St. 

Regina, Sask. 


Competition Number c/c 9286. 


Salary Range: 


Application forms and further information from Public Ser- 
vice Commission, Room 328, Legislative Building, Regina, 
Sask. 
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in the ALA Bulletin for March, has been pub- 
lished by the ALA Publishing Department. The 
Notable Books of 1965 will be available again 
this year, as an annotated list in leaflet form, on 
or about March 1. 

Those libraries who need a list of the books 
selected in advance of the release date should 
send a request accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed No. 10 envelope to the ASD office at 
ALA headquarters for a copy of the release. It 
is understood that the March 1 release date will 
be observed and that, while the list is copy- 
righted, libraries may reproduce the list for 
their own use. 

Orders for the leaflet in quantity should be 
addressed to the ALA Publishing Department. 
The prices are as follows: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, 
$5; 250, $11; 500, $20; 1000, $35; 2500, $75; 
5000, $125. eoe 





Wed CENE 


by Gladys T. Piez 


NEW TESTING CONTRACT 


LTP has signed a two-part contract with Buy- 
ers Laboratory of New York. One part permits 
LTP to purchase certain specified reports of 
testing and evaluation of basic office equipment 
previously conducted by the laboratory, adapt 
them to library use, and republish them in 
Library Technology Reports. 

The other part of the contract provides for 
continuing testing and evaluation of library 
equipment by the laboratory, the results of each 
test also to be published in the Reports. Now 
scheduled for the program are steel shelving 
(announced in the January Bulletin) and card- 
holding typewriter platens. A test of card cata- 
log drawers is being considered. 


DANISH STUDY TO BE TRANSLATED 


LTP has commissioned the translation of a 
report on work simplification in Danish public 
libraries. A reader-report on this study indicates 
that it investigates a professional area of librari- 
anship where more information is needed in the 


" United States, that is, the improvement of 


library operations and procedures. Translation 
of this material should make a valuable con- 
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tribution to knowledge in an area in which so 
little research has been done. 

LTP hopes that translation of this report will 
provide information useful to it in fulfilling its 
objective of finding ways and means by which 
the principles of scientific management can be 
used to solve some of the administrative prob- 
lems of libraries. 

Rudolph C. Ellsworth, a member of the New- 
berry Library staff in Chicago, will translate the 
monograph. 


PRINCE REPORT 


A summary of the report by Dr. Jack H. 
Prince of Ohio State University on his study of 
suitable type for the visually handicapped was 
published in the December 1965 issue of Book 
Production Industry. LTP has reprints for dis- 
tribution on request. The Prince study was an- 
nounced in the October 1963 issue of the Bulle- 
tin; progress reports have appeared here from 
time to time. 


CONSERVATION MANUAL 


Mrs. Carolyn Horton of New York, a hand- 
bookbinder and an expert in the field of furbish- 
ing library collections, has agreed to write what 
wil be the first section of the manual on 
preservation and restoration of library materials 
(Bulletin, December 1965), tentatively entitled, 
“Furbishing the Book Library." As each section 
of the manual is completed, it will be published 
in pamphlet form. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


The January issue of Library Technology Re- 
ports includes an evaluation of four- and five- 
drawer steel filing cabinets and a survey of man- 
ufacturers of carpet suitable for library installa- 
tion. 

There are two changes in the subscription 
rates of the Reports. Single subscriptions still 
cost $100 a year, but each additional one to the 
same subscriber at the same address will cost 
only $75. Sets of back issues (six issues per cal- 
endar year) will cost $75. The price of individ- 
ual issues remains $20 to nonsubscribers and 
$17 to subscribers. 


STANDARDS 


The Executive Board of the Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Ássociation has given approval for its Tech- 
nical Standards Commission to cooperate with 
LTP in developing standards and evaluations of 
audio-visual equipment. 

Letter ballots have been mailed to members of 


FEDERAL FUNDS ... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 


ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 





Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 


Available on request 
* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON GO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ava. Boston, Mass. 02131 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
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E i nan nnde [8] American Standards Association Sectional Com- 


mittee Z85, Standardizati f Lib Suppli 
LIBRARIANS: EASE and MNA sinite pon the RUNE AR SP 
YOUR WORK LOAD 


proposed standards as American ones. One of 
with these significant filmstrips 


EREETRGEEPTEREERTIETE 


these proposed standards is on permanent/dura- 
ble library catalog cards; the other is on moder- 
ately permanent/durable library catalog cards. 

A draft of minimum performance standards 
for binding used in libraries is under final con- 
sideration by members of the advisory commit- 
tee for the joint ALA-SLA project which has as 
its purpose the development of such standards. 
LTP administers this project. The present draft 
includes standards for openability, workman- 
ship, and durability. Final approval of the stan- 
dards was expected before the end of January, 
with publication to follow as soon as possible. 


BIOGRAPHY, BACKGROUND 
FOR INSPIRATION 
BOOKS TALK BACK (book care) 
THE CARD CATALOG (revised edition) 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF GLOBE, 
MAP, AND ATLAS 
READERS' GUIDE: READY REFERENCE 
(revised edition) 
REFERENCE COLLECTION 
YOUR LIBRARY {orientation} 
Order NOW for IMMEDIATE delivery! Color- 
Sound filmstrips with recordings per set $15. 
Each approx. 50 frames, 


HELP FROM STATE LIBRARIANS 
UPPER ELEMENTARY THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


Maryan E. Reynolds, president of the Ameri- 


Dept. ALA 1 can Association of State Libraries, has named 
an informal group from her division to advise 
LIBRARY LTP on those of its programs designed to assist 


FILMSTRIP CENTER 


140 N. Old Manor Road 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 


state libraries. Serving are Hannah D. Atkins, 
Oklahoma; Lura G. Currier, Mississippi; Rob- 
ert R. McClarren, Indiana; and Elaine von 
Oesen, North Carolina. 
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SE-LIN LABELING SYSTEM 


Belgium has issued a patent on the SE-LIN 
labeling system developed by LTP and manufac- 
tured by Scientific Advances. Application for 
patent has also been made in the United States 
and twelve other countries. 

Scientific Advances’ sales representative in the 
United States is Gaylord Bros.; in Canada, it is 
Brown Bros.; in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland, it is Bibliotekscentralen; in West 
Germany, it is Eichmuller Biblioteksbedart. The 
latter company can also sell the SE-LIN system 
in any other European country where Scientific 
Advances does not have a representative. People 
on other continents, with no representative in 
their country, can buy directly from Scientific 
Advances, 1400 Holly Ave., Columbus. eee 





LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Wlagafites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P.O. BOX 3121 « ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 











NEWBERY-CALDECOTT DINNER 
Tickets for this year’s  Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards dinner, which will be held Tuesday 
evening, July 12, in the New York Hilton Hotel, 
will be available after March 1 at $10 from 
Harriett Quimby, Children’s Services Coordina- 
tor, Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York 11238. Do not order tickets before March 1. 
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A NEW open-end laminator designed to simplify 
repair and maintenance of books, manuscripts, 
periodicals, and documents has been developed 
by General Binding Corp., Northbrook, Hl. Torn 
pages now can be mended or reinforced with 
film lamination without removal of the spine, 
and edge reinforcement of pages is possible even u | 
after the book has been bound, according to For Adaptability and Function — choose 
General The new machine, the GBC 4BLD the New MODUKAREL 
Book Laminator, is designed with an opening on Exclusive Shadow-Free Lighting 
one side for easy insertion of book pages or 
other library materials. Laminating film in any 
width up to six inches is applied on both sides 
of the page in one pass. The new laminator 
weighs twenty pounds and is automatic. For 
more information, write the manufacturer. 
























For the maximum in lighting 
efficiency and user comfort, 
MODUKARELS offer more than 
any other carrel. Our free 
“Study of Carrel Pos, 

Lighting" booklet / - 
is yours for the — / à 
asking. WRITE 
TODAY! A 





EN 


Monroe Industries, Inc. ^. E 
132 NM. Bleckley Dr, Wichita, Ks. 


*ox * 


More room is the 
claim for a new 
hinge-supported lat- 
eral file developed by 
Art Metal, Inc. The 
unit, called Modi- 
File, has a pair of 
steel hinges welded 
to rear corners of 
each drawer and to 
back of cabinet. When drawer is opened, hinges 
extend outward to provide direct, positive sup- 
port. When closed, hinges fold compactly 





SINCE 1844 


against cabinet back. A geared equalizer rod Not just some — but all book 
under each drawer prevents side play. The size Services required for efficient 


of the Modi-File is 15” x 36". It will accom- : 
modate both letter and legal sizes, as well as purchasing by schools and 


hanging-type folders. A two-drawer cabinet on libraries are available from 
base is listed at $89.50, and additional drawers McCLURG/ LEIBEL. Write. 


are available for $36.75 each. They are avail | 201 
able in a choice of finishes and colors, includ- for free catalogs, literature. 


ing a selection of laminated plastic tops. For 
further information write: Modi-File, Art Metal, 
Ine.. 341 Prince St, Jamestown, N.Y. 


» A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


& & 4 ale 15 2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


A Recorp Browser designed to hold 360 12" LPs 





has been announced by Kersting Mfg. Co., 604 — Subsidiary Company 

S. Date Ave., Alhambra, Calif. Baskets have two Ib | CARL J. LEIBEL, Inc. 
compartments, each with removable dividers esi 1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
making it possible to divide compartments into ae LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 
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two OI rinree secuions. it has all steel construc- 
tion and is finished in black. Price is $25, f.o.b. 
factory, Write manufacturer for additional in- 
formation. 


r ay $. 
40 X 4€ 


ART BEAM light is 
for framing pictures 
or paintings in light. 
A multifocusing ad- 
justment projects a 
round, rectangular, 
or oblong concen- 
trated beam of light 
that illuminates only 
the picture or object. 
It is 5” high, sits on 
the floor or attaches to walls or ceiling, and 
will send a beam of light 20’. Art Beam Light 
with silvered reflector bulb and an 8’ cord costs 
$17.95 postpaid. For further information write 
Galerie Lafayette, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 
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THE INTRODUCTION of a contemporary style A- 
frame book and magazine display rack has been 
announced by Bro-Dart Industries. The unit, 
designated model 62 700, is designed with adjust- 
able shelves to serve as a multipurpose display 
rack or additional storage unit. Four shelves on 


BRUNET 


MANUEL DU LIBRAIRE 
ET DE L'AMATEUR DE LIVRES 


A universal bibliography with validity 
for aif times and the work of the his- 
tory of the book commenting on book 
publications all over the world, 5 
volumes in which the tithes ore ar-f The o volumes 
ranged by author, with indication of [| contain 7,508 
' blish $ d E f pages with 
place, publisher, size, and number of f Ls. columns, 
volumes, plus a sixth volume contain- | with a total of 
ing an index, plus two supplementary f about 105,000 
: articles, 

volumes, A natural volume 9 is con- 

stituted by 





The technique of 
our times makes 
it possible today 
to produce it in 
anastatic reprint 
which is clearer 
and more legible 
than the original 
print. 


Bound in a fine 
cloth cover, 
D.kr, QOQ8,-——ecach, 
equivalent of abt. 
$14.50. 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE 
HISTORY OF PRINTING 
BY DESCHAMPS: 


DICTIONNAIRE DE GEOGRAPHIE 
[AMAAHUMMIUPERIUNAMNHANMHHAHMRERMAATUAHONEBLAHBMNVAMLBAMUUNMUAMMANPRARPOHPETLLLKIUPUATAHAVUIRAPAHHUBURMMAABHHA a 
The famous dictionary of geographical The index gives 
names which deals particularly with 3,818 book-his- 
those places ali over the world which torical impor- 
have an early book-printing history. fant place names 
in French and 

Latin, 


ROSENKILDE AND BAGGER 
COPENHAGEN K, DENMARK 
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each side provide a display area for up to 800 
periodicals or an assortment of up to 400 books. 
The shelves are 12", 10", and 8” deep; the unit 
stands 60” high x 48” long. For further infor- 
mation, contact Bro-Dart. 


A sERIES of 32 post- 
ers designed to teach 
and encourage im- 
proved library skills 
has been produced 
by F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. The post- 
ers are organized 
into seven groups of 
related topics. They 
are designed to in- 
troduce library skills, 
motivate library us- 
age, explain library 
practices, and teach 
methods of research. They are suggested as an 
exhibit for self-instruction. The posters mea- 
sure 1234" x 16" and sell for $5.50 a set. Write 
the producer in Dansville, N.Y., for further in- 
formation. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Why wait until 

a reprint edition will 
cost you $25 or $30 a 
volume? 


Subscribe today. 

Start with Volume III, 1966. 
$6 per year 
Published bi-monthly. 
Indexed in Social Sciences 


And Humanities Index. 


Subscription Department 
The North American Review 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 53214 
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AN IMPROVEMENT in 
hot laminating tech- 
niques has been an- 
nounced by General 
Binding Co. North- 
brook, IL, with the 
development of new 
type rollers that 
maintain even ther- 
mostatic control, Gen- 
eral states that their 
development of the 
new rollers for the 9" desk-top laminator assures 
a uniform bond between film and paper and 
will not overheat. Called the GBC 9 LD, the 
new machine permits laminating of a wider 
range of materials, including textured stock, 
swatches of material, and photographs printed 
on textured paper. The 9 LD will laminate 
either one or both sides of sheets up to 9” wide 
by any length. It will also laminate film to one 
side and paper to the back. For further informa- 
tion write the manufacturer. 
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E-Z-On BooxKover is a vinyl plastic cover 
made for all standard size books and is adapta- 
ble for special sizes. Plastic grippers keep the 





Library 
Machine 


PRINTS ~ 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries-—big and small-—now print 





AT 
LOW 
COST 


3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee, FREE — Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 11, Chicago 40 
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covers in place, and titles are visible. Soilproof 
and waterproof, Bookkovers wipe clean and are 
reuseable. Available in all colors and in simulat- 
ed calf with school or library imprint at slight 
additional cost. For more information, write 
Enor Corp., 55 Woodbine St., Bergenfield, N.J. 


A VINYL tape and an 
embossing machine 
that makes 34" wide 
raised-letter labels is 
being offered by Dy- 
mo Industries, Inc., 
Berkeley, Calif. Dy- 
mo's new tapewriter, 
M-75, a desk-model 
embossing machine, 
prints 104 characters 
vertically or horizontally, all with the same 
wheel. A change in the position of the wheel 
governs the printing of letters or special mark- 
ings. The Dymo M-75 is compact and light in 
weight. It is also part of the Tool 'n Tape kit 
which includes eight magazines of tape in as 
sorted colors packed in a carrying case. For ad- 
ditional information write the manufacturer, 
Box 1030, Berkeley, Calif. eee 
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INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIAN 


National Food Processor seeks college gradu- 
ate with advanced degree in library science or 
its equivalent, for position currently available 
at our Le Sueur headquarters office. Principal 
responsibilities include the management of 


Company-wide library services. Experience pre- 
ferred but not essential. Please contact: 


Personnel Department 
GREEN GIANT COMPANY 
LE SUEUR, MINNESOTA 


As equal opportunity employer 





In Our Complete 





"CONFIDENCE" 


American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure-—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


Periodicals Service 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 






"Promptness is A Tradition With McGregor" 


~and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 
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MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


A CONFIDENTIAL 
NATIONWIDE PLACEMENT 
CENTER FOR LIBRARIANS, 

TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS 


* Enrollment or reenrollment is rec- 
ommended so that you may review 
employment opportunities early in 
the year. 


e Confidential files maintained and 
safeguarded for use throughout 
your career, 


For further information please write 


E. E. Hansbrough, President 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 60604 





THE CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


Requires 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANT-—to assist in co- 


ordingting and guiding school library opero- 
tions at the Junior and Senior High level, served 
by centralized cataloguing and processing. 
Applicants should have professional training in 
both library science ond teaching, with experi- 
ence in young people's school libraries. 


LIBRARIAN (CATALOGUER}—to participate in, and 


direct subordinates, clossifying books in the 
centralized cataloguing and processing depart- 
ment. Applicants require professional training 
in library science from an accredited school, 
and at least 1 year of closely related experi- 
ence. 


Applicants should submit details of education, 
experience, age, salary expected, etc. te: 
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R. W. Allan, Director 
Personnel Division 
c/o McDougall School 
412-—7 Street S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 








FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current. and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1989. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003, 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics, Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations, Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked, Sets, files, back issues, Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books, No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Tra J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index-—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual —$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965---$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book. We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co, P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, TL 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St, Athens, Ohio 45701. 

AMERICAN Heritage, vols. LXVI: six issues 
missing. Robert Black, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 53211. 

INDEX (MITSFS) to science fiction magazines, 
91-65 (2d ed.), corrected, expanded. Listings by 
author, title, contents page. 2300-4- issues, 95-- titles 
(US/UK/ete.). Offset, hardbound, $6.50 ($8 after 
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5/1/66). Treasurer, W20 443, MIT, - Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139, 


WANTED TO BUY. 


\ 


PUBLISHERS’ remainders, 10 to 250 copies of a 


book. Cheap. Oster’s, Box 111, Times Square Station, 
New York 10036. 


POSITIONS OPEN - 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees, apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 

east 
ADVISORY librarian. Adult services guidance to 33 
member libraries and adult book selection for cen- 


tral office pool, $20,000 budget for books. Appoint- ` 


ment above minimum for appropriate experience. 
New salary scale 1966. Present range $6750-$8435 
with added bonuses ($500 plus); liberal health and 
other benefits; 30 days vacation. Minimum, 2 years 
professional experience; 4 years sought. Southern 
Tier Library System. 215 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
N.Y. 14832. Tel: 607-962-3141. 

JUNIOR cataloger. New positions. MLS, eligible 
for New York State certification, U.S. citizen. No ex- 
perience necessary. Salary $6020-$7660. Additional 5 
% paid toward retirement. Excellent fringe benefits, 
Apply Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

REFERENCE librarian to manage and expand 
well-developed reference collection in suburban com- 
munity near Smith, Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, and area 
colleges. Organize and centralize reference service, 
Role in book selection. Assist head librarian with 
administrative duties. New library in heart of region 
of 450,000 population. Library science degree, MLS 
preferred, Salary $6000—$6887. May be hired at any 
step. Four weeks vacation, 11 paid holidays. Gener- 
ous fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Ruth M. Peck, 44 
Thomas Dr., West Springfield, Mass. 01089. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Superior working condi- 
tions in attractive new public library. Juvenile col- 
lection of 10,000 volumes with circulation of 
100,000. Excellent book budget. Library serves city 
of 57,000. Total collection 80,000 volumes. A quality 
operation. Post requires vitality, imagination, and 
ability to take over total administration of this div- 
sion. All usual fringe benefits. The salary is open. 
Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis 
Library, 613 N. Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 13440 

YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some experi- 
ence, U.S. citizen. Salary $6460-$8835. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

DIRECTOR of city-county library, also district 


library center, in heart of Pennsylvania’s beautiful 


West. Branch region. New dynamic program in effect. 
Collection of 160,000 books, circulation 600,000. Good 
staff, 2 bookmobiles. Major building program now in 
beginning stages. Beginning salary $10,000 plus usual 
fringe benefits. Some administrative experience re- 
aquired. Male preferred. Submit application to S.E.M., 
James V. Brown, Library, Williamsport, Pa. Inter- 
views to be arranged. 


ASSISTANT direohur. Salary range $6000-$8000. 


Suburban community -of 40,000 near New York City. 
Responsibilities include public relations and supervi- 
sion of adult services. Civil service benefits, state 
pension, vacation. Requirements: library degree and 
3 years of suitable experience. Apply Henry Thomas, 
Dir, Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair 
Lawn, NJ. 

FIRST assistant for busy children's department. 
Fringe benefits include retirement system and major 
medical policy. Salary open. Apply to Barbara A. 


- Mearns, Dir., Public Library, 292 Piaget Ave., Clif- 


ton, N.J. 07011. 

CHILDREN'S librarian: To: supervise busy, attrac- 
tive children's room and plan facility for a new 
building. Degree preferred. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Fringe benefits, pension, health plan in- 
cluding major medical. 4 weeks vacation. Excellent 
opportunity. Apply Director, Public Library, Engle- 
wood, N. 


WILSON College, Chambersburg, Pa. 17201, is 


" looking for two graduate librarians with experience 


preferably in college libraries and some reading fa- 
cility in two foreign languages. One person wil be 
assigned to technical processes, the other to public 
service with emphasis on reference. The applicant 
with highest qualifications will be assigned the title 
and responsibilities of assistant librarian with faculty 
status. Both positions provide TIAA, major medical 
and group life insurance, five weeks vacation. Sala- 
ries commensurate with education and experience. 
Begiuning date August 1966. Write Helen Margaret 
Cooper, Ln. 

CATALOGER in old, established two-year liberal 
arts college for women; near Boston, beaches, and 
mountains. 2 months summer vacation; up to $7300. 
salary, depending on experience. Apply Librarian, 
Bradford Junior College, Haverhill, Mass. 01832. 

TEMPLE University Library has openings for an 
assistant head of cataloging and an assistant head of 
reference. Both positions have salary ranges of 
$7800-$9360. TIAA and the usual benefits. Fifth-year 
degree from ALA-accredited library school and ap- 
propriate experience required. New library building. 
Beginning positions also available in reference and 
cataloging. Salary from $6000. Apply to Office of the 
tae Temple University Libraries, Philadelphia. 

2. 

CATALOGER. Degree required. Salary range 
$5600 to $6600, depending on experience. Fringe 
benefits: pension, health plan including major medi- 
cal, 4 weeks vacation. Suburban community of 
28,000. Expanding library facilities. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Apply Director, Public Library, Englewood, 
N 


ASSISTANT director of school library service, 
Board of Education, New York City. Àn examination 
will be held for this license in accordance with the 
schedule set forth below: Initial date for filing appli- 


' cations, December 13, 1965; closing date for filing 


applications, February 14, 1966; dates of the written 
examinations, March 7-8, 1966, which will be held 
in New York City. Salary, $17,210. I. Preparation: A 
baccalaureate degree (or equivalent preparation) 
and, in addition, 30 semester hours in^ approved 
graduate courses. Said preparation shall include or 
be supplemented by: A., 24 semester hours in ap- 
propriate professional courses, 8 of which shall be in 
supervision and in administration or organization, 
and B., 48 semester hours in courses in library 
science or library practice. These courses must have 
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been completed in a library school or schools accred- 
ited by the American library Association or by the 
Department of Education of the state of New York. 
Note: Survey courses in literature will be accepted 
in this category up to a maximum of 6 semester 
hours. II. Experience: Six years as librarian, or 
teacher of library science, or library assistant in ele- 
` mentary or secondary schools under regular appoint- 
ment as such, or as supervising librarian in a chil- 
dren’s or young people’s branch of an approved 
library; but an applicant may offer, in lieu of such 
experience year for year, other experience under as 
signment as a teacher in charge of a school library 
in elementary or junior high school while serving 
under appointment in day schools. Excellent retire- 
ment plan, social security, sick leave, vacations, wel- 
fare benefits, choice of free health insurance. For 
specific information regarding time extensions for 
meeting some of the preparation and experience re- 
quirements, duties of the position, application forms, 
etc, please write to Jay E. Greene, Board of Exam- 
iners, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 

BRANCH librarian for library in urban renewal 
area. Opportunities unlimited. Salary $6700-$7900. 
Month's vacation, generous sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, social security, other fringe benefits. 
State experience. Apply Director, Public Library, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12210. 

IF you are not woxth $12,000 or more a year— 
don't answer this ad! The Harrisburg Public Library 
Association is looking for a mature, well-qualified, 
experienced director to take complete charge of a 
long established library, including city, county, and 
district operations. 185,000 volumes, 66,000 circula- 
tion, well-organized staff. A secure place for the 
right person including many attractive benefits and 
congenial working conditions. For man of action, op- 
portunity to become active participant in expanding 
community of 200,000. Beautiful area, many cultural 
attractions, a good place to live. Send resume to 
Jesse C. Phillips, Public Library, Front & Walnut 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 17101. 

HEAD librarian needed to guide growth of three- 
year-old public library in suburban community of 
22,000, located near Valley Forge Interchange of 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. 25,000 volumes; 90,000 cir- 
culation. Staff of 5 includes qualified children’s li- 
brarian. Forward-looking trustees enjoy firm local 
support. 40-hour week. Salary $7000 minimum, de- 
pending on experience. Send resume to Mrs. D. 
Freeman, 582 Hansen Rd. King of Prussia, Pa. 
19406. 

LIBRARY trainee. Student to work part-time 
while taking graduate library course. Varied experi- 
ence offered. Apply to Barbara A. Mearns, Dir, 
Publie Library, 292 Piaget Ave., Clifton, N.J. 07011. 

JUNIOR librarian to do children's work and cata- 
loging under the supervision and training of top- 
notch children's consultant and cataloger. Three- 
county system in college community on Lake Cham- 
plain in Adirondack Mountains, prime summer and 
winter sports area, no air pollution, no congestion, 
60 miles from Montreal. No professional experience 
required; must be eligible for New York state 
certification. Salary $5000 to $6000, appointment pos- 
sible within range depending on qualifications. 3716 
hour week, state pension, vacation, and health 
benefits. Write Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir, Clinton- 
Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
12902. 
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ADULT services consultant. Emphasis on field work 
with staff and trustees of member libraries, giving in- 
dividualized service on improving library management, 
book collections, buildings, budget planning, long- 
range planning, etc. Responsibilities at system head- 
quarters building include working with other profes- 
sional staff in book selection for system's own collec- 
tions, as well as in developing changes in operations 
based on recently completed survey. System serves 314 
counties, with headquarters building located 1755 hours 
from New York City and Newark. Starting salary 
$7500-$10,125, based on experience. 35-hour week, 12 
days sick leave, 20 working days vacation, etc. Car 
provided for business purposes. 4 years minimum ex- 
perience required beyond professional degree, with 
administrative experience desirable, Write Mrs. Elea- 
nor C. Harris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 
619 North'St., Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

LIBRARY director for new developing library on 
small, southern New England campus. MSLS and ad- 
ministrative experience required. Salary open. B-368. 

ASSISTANT librarian for a small New England 
men's college in the Green Mts. Good opportunity for 
the right person, Salary $7000-$8000, depending upon 
experience, Responsible for technical processing. MA 
from accredited library school required. Usual bene- 
fits. Write Victor H. Johnson, Ln., Norwich Univer- 
sity Library, Northfeld, Vt. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to supervise bookmobile 
service to rural and resort region (the Catskills). 
Bookmobile staff consists of driver-clerk, clerk, part- 
time personnel. Work directly with public, develop 
and recommend changes, select books, follow-up on 
reference requests (circulation: 80,000) . System build- 
ing located 144 hours from New York City and 
Newark. Salary range is $6400-$6720. With experience, 
$7000-$8400. 35-hour week, 20 working days vaca- 
tion, ete. No civil service examination. Professional 
degree required. For copy of our bookmobile manual 
write Mrs, Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., Ramapo Catskill 
Library System, 619 North St, Middletown, N.Y. 
10940, 

REFERENCE position open for enterprising person 
interested in diversified responsibilities, well-organized 
reference collection, predominantly young clientele, 
modern suburb with colonial atmosphere, half way be- 
tween New York and Boston. New air-conditioned 
building, congenial staff (5 professionals). Excellent 
fringe benefits. Salary range, $5336-$7280. Appoint- 
ment above minimum if qualifications warrant. Li- 
brary degree required or acceptable combination of 
training and experience. Apply Mrs. Marcella Ander- 
son, Dir, Public Library, 515 Silas Deane Hwy., 
Weathersfield, Conn. 06109. 

CHILDREN'S services consultant. Improve chil- 
dren's services in member libraries through field work, 
workshops, and meetings. Advise on concepts of chil- 
dren's service, book selection, cooperation with schools. 
Cooperate with children's consultants of neighboring 
systems. Develop and recommend system policies. Se- 
lect books for system's loan collection. System serves 
319 counties, with headquarters building located 1% 
hours from New York City and Newark. Starting 
salary $7500—-$10,125, based on experience. 35-hour 
week, 20 working days vacation, 12 days sick leave, 
etc. Car provided for business purposes. 4 years min- 
imum experience required beyond professional degree. 
Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir, Ramapo Catskill 
Library System, 619 North St, Middletown, N.Y. 
10940. 
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southeast 


ASSISTANT librarian. Assist with administration of 
‘state library. Responsible for adult services, in- 
cluding book selection, field visits, and bookmobiles; 
assist with planning many new programs. Salary 
$7500 plus. Month’s vacation, usual benefits. Write 
Delaware State Library, West Loockerman St., 
Dover, or telephone 674-2240. 

PRINCE George's County Memorial Library, lo- 
cated near Washington, D.C., has a wide variety of 
challenging career openings for professional librari- 
ans on all levels: assistant coordinator in branch ad- 
ministration (new position), 3 years successful 
branch -librarian’s experience in medium-sized sys- 


tem, $7200-$9000; head of films division, 3 years ex- - 


perience in use of AV materials, $7200—$9000; 
branch librarian for established brarich, minimum of 
l year of experience, $6500-$8125; children’s librari- 
an(new position) to plan children’s programs, assist 
in book selection, and conduct story hours through- 
out the system, 2 years of experience, $6700-$8375; 

school liaison librarian (new position), 5 years of 
experience including 2 years in administration plus a 
working knowledge of public library and school rela- 
tionships, $8500-$10, 605; librarians without experi- 
ence for Bookmobile Division, $6100-97625. Liberal 
annual and sick leave, retirement, and other benefits. 
All positions require MLS. Send resume to Person- 
Boo eet 6532 Adelphi Rd, Hyattsville, Md. 

SAVANNAH Public Library, two positions: Li- 
brarian ll, county extension supervisor. Salary range 
$514-9654 per month. 5th-year degree and public 
library experience in adult field. Supervise three 
bookmobiles and three small branches and plan ser- 
vice expansion. Librarian I, children’s department 
assistant, Salary range 9$444-$566 per month. 
Sth-year degree. 4 weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, 
40 hours per week. Library now undergoing expan- 
sion, good promotional opportunities for right per- 
sons, Write Elizabeth Hodge, Asst. Ln., 2002 Bull 
St., Savannah, Ga. 31401. 

CATALOGER. Challen ging position, $7270~$9870. 
Must have two years experience and degree from an 
accredited library school. Library anticipates excit- 
ing building program within the next year. Opportu- 
nity. for advancement in the fastest growing county 
of Virginia, located on the fringe of metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. Write or telephone Mrs. Nancy C. 
Woodall, Dir., Prince William County Library, Ma- 
nassas, Va. 22110; 703-368-2533. 

FIVE positions. Librarians as assistants in various 
departments of our expanding library system. MLS 
required. Beginning salary $6000 for graduates; up 
to $6500 with experience. Usual fringe benefits, paid 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks va- 
cation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 


County Free Library, 10 & Markets Sts., Wilming-- 


ton, Del. 19801. 

ASSOCIATE director oj library services needed by 
Western Kentucky State College to fill a newly cre- 
ated position. This position could possibly be com- 
bined with a headship of the library science instruc- 
"tional program. Qualifications. required include an 
earned doctorate in library science. Salary and fac- 
ulty rank will be determined by experience and 


qualifications. Western Kentucky State College has. 


an enrollment of approximately 8000 and’ has recent- 


ly completed a new library building. Apply Ray- l 


mond L. Cravens, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green. 

LIBRARIAN for professional library for city 
school system. Opportunity to develop reference pro- 
gram and service to administrators, teachers, commit- 
tees, and workshops. Library is ready for expansion 
in service under dynamic and creative leadership. 
MSLS preferred with library and education experi- 
ence. ll months, usual benefits. Salary range for 
MSLS $6000 to $10,000, depending on training and 
experience; slightly less for BSLS. Apply Director of 
Library Services, Baltimore City Public Schools, 3 E. 
25 St., Baltimore 21218. 

FIVE librarians needed for expanding system in 
booming area. New main library building to open 
soon. Cataloger to head acquisitions department and 


branch librarian for predominantly colored neighbor- 


hood— both needed as soon as possible. Business, 
science, and technology librarian to head new de- 
partment as early as February 1. General reference 
and information librarians, two positions beginning 
May 1. New salary scale. Write Clara E. Wendel, 
Dir, Publis Library, 905 N. Orange Ave., Orlando, 
Fla. 32801. 

AUDIO-sisual supervisor and some reference work. 
12 months Salary open. New position due to in- 
creased enrollment. MLS required. Allegany Commu- 
nity Colleze, 340 Frederick St., Cumberland, Md. 
21501. Tel.: 301-724-7700. 

FACULTY position open in Doiy Technology. 
Director, two-year library technology program, to de- 
velop curriculum, prepare syllabi, schedule labs in 
various libraries, and teach courses, Fifth-year de- 
gree, practical library experience essential, teaching 
experience in library school desirable, enthusiasm for 
preparing library assistants in associate degree pro- 
gram imperative. Suburban area near Baltimore. Sal- 
ary to $9000, depending upon qualifications. Desired 
February l or July 1, 1966. Apply, giving full back- 
ground and, references, to Paul L. Johnson, Catons- 
ville Community College, Catonsville, Md. 21228. 

SCHOOL librarians, elementary and secondary. 
Openings on all levels in Feb. and Sept., 1966. AB 
degree plis 18 credits in library science. 10 months, 
usual benefits. Salary range $5200-$10,000, ‘de- 
pending on training and experience. Must take Natl. 
Teachers Exam. Apply Personnel Division, Baltimore 
City Public Schools, Baltimore 21218. 

NOW staffing: Library of Miami-Dade Junior Col- 
lege’s new Palmetto Center. Miami-Dade is the na- 
tion’s fastest growing junior college with 17,000 stu- 
dents. Staff needed in reference, acquisitions, period- 
icals. Likrary master’s degree required. New campus 
opening September 1966. Salary range, 12-month 
basis, $6720-$10,000, depending on qualifications, ex- 
perience. Three-week vacation plus holidays, 3715. 
hour weck, group insurance, Florida state retirement. 
Apply Eugere Wine, Miami-Dade Junior College, 
Palmetto Center Library, 7401 S.W. 120 St, Miami 


: 33156. 


DIRECTOR of libraries. Opportunity for librarian 
with ALA-accredited degree to direct a city-county 
library system serving 100,000 people from a. new 
34,000-sc. ft. central library, six branches, and two 
bookmobiles. Staff of 40 with a budget of $150,000 and 
a circulation of over a half million annually. Service 
area is situated in scenic mountain area-90 minutes 
from Atlanta and one hour from Birmingham. One 
month vacation; automobile furnished by city. Be- 
ginning salary set at $8400 annually but subject to 
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a substantiali increase depending on qualifications and 
experience. Those interested, male or female, ‘please 
apply to Charles S. Doster, Chmn. of Pers. Comm., 
'Anniston-Calhoun County Public Library, P.O. Box 
308, Anniston, Ala. 36202. Tel.: 237-8501. 
CATALOGER: medical school library. Sak 
work of semiprofessional assistants; do all original 
cataloging. Opportunity to plan change from DC to 
NLM classification, recrganize existing routines. Sev- 
eral data processing projects in operation. 5th-year 
library science degree from ALA-accredited school 
required. Previous experience not. necessary. Salary 
$6000 up. Unlimited opportunity. Write Joan Titley, 
Ln. Kornhauser Medical Library, University of Louis- 
ville, School of Medicine, 101 W. Chestnut St., Louis- 
ville 40202. 
mid west 


REFERENCE librarian position. Library-minded 
community of 25,000. Construction of new building 
in progress. Library science degree desirable. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Apply President, Library Board, 
Public Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

HEAD Jibrarian in progressive southern Nu cod 
city of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
$7008. Periodic salary increases, cost-of- living bonus, 
state retirement system, paid "hospitalization plan, 


sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 


$40,150 budget. $6500 of which is for books. 32,000 
volumes. 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr, Municipal Bldg., 
|: New Ulm. Minn. 56073. 

LIBRARIAN I: assists in both reference and cata- 
log departments. Participates in book selection, ser- 
vice to publie, cataloging. Salary range from $5820, 
depending on experience. Requires fifth-year degree 
from accredited library school. Apply to Andrew M 
Hansen, Ln. Public Library, 705 Sixth St, Sioux 
City, Iowa 51105. 

TWO Librarian I positions in adult services with 
special interest in any of these, areas: business, 
' science, and industry; fine arts; or public relations. 
Salary range $5770-$1361, beginning salary depen- 
dent upon experience. Library degree required. 22 
days vacation, sick leave, state retirement, health in- 
surance provided. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

LIBRARIAN, School of Nursing, to administer 
library in accredited diploma school of nursing. 200 
students and other nursing. personnel use library; 
7000 professional volumes. Must have degree in 
library science. Attractive salary and excellent per- 
sonnel policies, Write Carol M. Eady, R. N., Dir., 
Nursing Education, Michael Reese Hospital and 
Medical Center, E. 29 St. & S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 


60616. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: -reference-circulation. 
Library degree required and related experience pre- 
ferred. September-June, faculty status, state retire- 
ment, social security, paid hospitalization, liberal sick 
leave. Salary beginning between $5840-37340, de- 
pending on experience. Maximum of schedule 
through annual increments $10,340. Position open. 
Apply Dr. G. A. Parkinsen, Dir, Milwaukee Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1015 N. 6 St., Milwaukee 53203. 

. CHILDREN’S librarian: $6330-$7752, MSLS, 2 
years appropriate experience, to develop children's 
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125,000 circulation. Three full-time non-. 


"hospitalization, 4 weeks vacation, 


service in scenic historic community of 60,000. 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, state retirement, paid 
hospitalization, For details or application write W. 
G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Du: 
buque, Iowa 52001. 

HEAD Librarian for OSU Lima Branch Campus is 
being sought to organize a dynamic program of 
library services for new quarters to open September 
1966. $100,000 is available for purchase of books and 
journals. Requires graduate library degree from ac- 
credited school and suitable professional experience. 
Open: now. Salary $8000-$9000, depending upon . 
qualifications. Merit increases. Same position avail- 
able for OSU Mansfield Branch Campus. Apply to 
Mrs. Celianna J. Wilson, Ohio State University 
Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., Columbus. An equal op- 
portunity employer. 

HEAD of adult services: $6948-$8596, MSLS, 3 
years appropriate experience, to develop adult ser- 
vices in scenic historic community of 60,000. 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, state retirement, paid hospitali- 
zation. For details or application write W. G. Full- 
mer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Dubuque, 
Towa 52001. 

CATALOGER: $6036-$7416, depending on experi- 
ence,. to catalog and direct acquisitions of a . 
100,000-volume library in a scenic historic communi- 
ty of 60,000. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, state re- 
tirement, paid hospitalization. For details or applica- 
tion write W. G. Fullmer, Dir, Carnegie-Stout Pub- 
lic Library, Dubuque, Iowa 52001. 

TWO positions. Librarian H, frst assistant, gener- 
al reference department. Minimum of two years ex- 
perience. Beginning salary from $7488-$8208, de- 
pending upon experience. Annual’ increments to 
$8976. Librarian I, children’s department. No experi- 
ence required. Beginning salary from $6720-$7488, 
depending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8208. Library degree required. Payment of $144 on 
health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan.’ Main library located in 
cultural center which includes an art, center, plane- 
tarium, little theatre, auditorium, and historical mu- 
seum. "Apply to Assistant Director's Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

REFERENCE librarian, LS degree required, posi- 
tion available early spring. New and rapidly ex- 
panding liberal arts college library. Salary open. 
Christmas and Easter academic vacations, plus one 
month in the summer. Write James A. Dodd, Dir., 
Shipman Library, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 
49221. 

RARE books curator. Position of chief of Gifts 
and Rare Books Division now vacant, Knowledge of 
rare books field ‘essential. Ability to promote de- 


velopment and use of the collection in the communi- 


ty. Languages: French, German, Latin, Italian. MLS 
desirable but not necessary. Salary, $9025-$9482; 
sick leave, pension, 
social security. Apply to Mrs. Mary Mitchell. Pers. 
Dir, Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
18202. 

TECHNICAL services head. Liberal arts college of 
1900 students. MLS and some experience required. 
$7000-$9000 for 9 months depending on experience. 
Excellent fringe benefits. LC classification. Opportu- 
nity to aid in final planning of new building. Apply 
o O. M. Hovde, Ln., Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 
52101. 
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school materials centers. Write for position descrip- 
tion to Kenneth I. Taylor or Personnel Office, Madi- 
son Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 53703. 


ADMINISTRATIVE /ibrarian. Administrative as- ` 


sistant to city librarian which would involve liaison 
work with branches and various departments of the 
library. Salary $8709 to $9745, depending on 
qualifications. For further information apply to Dud- 
ley L. Sherman, Pers. Dir., City Hall, Dearborn, 
Mich. 48126. à 

ELEMENTARY, junior high, and senior high li- 
brarians with IMC philosophy. Positions now and 
Sa E Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 

BODIES wanted to do professional library work 
` for $6552 (starting) plus usual fringes. Choice of 
cataloging, reference, extension (7 branches), or 
some or all of these. Help merge a county and a mu- 
nicipal library into a system for which an $800,000 
library is being built as headquarters and main 
library. Area serves 150,000. The St. Clair County 
Library System (on the beachy shores of Lake 
Huron, one hour north of Detroit) offers variety and 
interest. Apply Frank Van Zanten, Dir., 5775 Lake- 
shore Rd., Port Huron, Mich. 48060. 

HEAD cataloger for a small, fast-growing liberal 
arts Baptist college. Responsible for classification 
and processing all types of library materials. New 
library building planned. Graduate library degree 
and experience desired. Salary $6000-- depending 
upon degree and experience. Faculty status. Fringe 
benefits 15-20% of salary. Institutional policy permits 
employment of Baptists only. Apply J. H. Pace, 
Admn. Ln., Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Mo. 
65613, Position open September 1, 1966. 

HEAD cataloger for North Shore city of 30,000. 
Fifth-year library school degree required. Salary $6000 


to $8200. Retirement, social security, paid hospitaliza- - 


tion, 4 weeks vacation, 9 legal holidays. Send resume 
to J. M. Pollock, Hd: Ln., Public Library, 494 Laurel 
Ave., Highland Park, Til. 

HEAD librarian. Friendly, progressive Lapeer needs 
head librarian. Bachelor's. degree with library science 
as a major, or BSLS; Salary $6000 up, depending upon 
qualifications and experience. 40-hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, 12 sick days, accumulating up to 90 days, 
social security and state municipal retirement. City 
pays Blue Cross and $2000 life insurance. A real 
challenge, due to the possibility o? a merger with the 
Lapeer County Library. Contact Marcia C. Weldon, 
Actg. Ln., Public Library, Lapeer, Mich. 

ADULT education coordinator. New position. Pro- 
gramming for library system, coordinating with com- 
munity groups, expanding for neighborhood needs. MS 
in library science or adult education with 3 years ex- 
perience. Beginning $7780, depending on experience, 
to top in scale $11,380. Apply Public Library, 220 W. 
5 Ave., Gary, Ind. 46402. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant for a growing county li- 
brary headquarters near Lansing and Michigan State 
University. Start at $6700 without experience, higher 


with. Write Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham County 


Library, Mason, Mich. 48854. 

HEAD librarian needed in active, small, cultural 
city of 8500 (10,000 with county area) on Fed. Route 
20 between Cleveland and Toledo. 35,000 book stock; 
189,000 circulation. Experienced executive needed to 
supervise expansion program already initiated. Highest 
standards our custom. Salary open. Contact Arthur W. 
Lee, Pres.. Board of Trustees, 210 Union Bank Bldg., 
Bellevue, Ohio 44811. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona (pop. 550,000) has two new di- 
vision head openings resulting from rapidly growing 
library system. Head of adult services and head o] 
juvenile services, Salary $8112 to $10,272, depending 
on qualifications. Generous and comprehensive fringe 
benefits. Written exam not required. Book stock 
400,000. Current book budget $350,000. $2,000,000 
building program in progress. Resort climate plus 
full range of metropolitan educational, cultural, and 
recreational outlets offers a truly new way of life in 


the “Valley of the Sun.” Write for details to W. R. 


Henderson, Dir., Public Library, 12 E. McDowell, 
Phoenix 85023. 

PHOENIX, Arizona, Head of children and youth 
section of the central library. Salary $7056 to $8928, 
depending cn qualifications. Vacancy due to approv- 


. al of incumbent’s desire to head new branch library. 


Write for details to W. R. Henderson, Dir, Public 
Library, 12 E. McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public 
library in zrowing community of 50,000. Graduate 
degree from ALA-accredited library school required. 
Month vacation, social security, sick leave, state re- 
tirement plan. Send resume to Trustee Russell 
Mann, P.O. Box 700, Roswell, N.M. 

LIBRARIAN I. Salary $450-$564. Master's degree 
in library science required. Major assignment will be 
in children's section. Must be adaptable to other 
library work. Excellent benefits and opportunity for 
growth in a small but growing library. Ideal weather 
and living conditions in the “West’s Most Western 
Town." Send resume to Personnel Office, City of 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


pacific northwest 


CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527-$631 
per month, depending upon qualifications. Full re- 
sponsibility for city-public library operations. A 
$300,000 library building program is under way and 
in final planning stages. Library degree required 
with a minimum of two years experience. Vacation 
and fringe benefits. Apply Astoria Civil Service 
Commission, City Hall, 1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 
97103. 

NORTHWEST university has opening for general- 
librarian. Splendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate to learn all phases of library opera- 
tion. Ideally located. New modern library building. 
Month vacation, group medical plan, TIAA, state re- 
tirement, social security. Mild, healthful climate. Good 
beginning salary, substantial increments. Write B-367. 

APPLY now to start work no later than July 1966 
as supervisor of libraries for the Portland public 
schools. Master’s degree from an accredited library 
school, academic qualifications for Oregon supervisory 
certificate. experience administering library program 
required. Salary $10,275-$12,325, depending on experi- 
ence. Thirteen high school instructional materials cen- 
ters, rapidly expanding elementary program (54 out 
of 95 schools have centers), professional library, cen- : 
tralized processing center. Portland has an integrated 
instructional materials program. Apply Harold Busk- 
rud. Dir. of Pers,, Public Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas 
St., Portland, Ore. 97208. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system. Children's librarians espe- 
cially wanted hut vacancies in other fields of librari- 
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anship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualifications, Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
for health and life insurance, Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weath- 
er. Citizenship required. For details write, Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service Dept., City Administration 
Bldg., San Diego, Caliz. 92101. An equal opportunity 
employer. ` 

REFERENCE and readers services librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agricultural 
area. Butte County has immediate opening for refer- 
ence librarian to help develop book collection and 
adult services and train staff, System has yearly cir- 
culation of 470,000; a book collection of 125,000 vol- 
umes: a staf of 20 full-time and 26 part-time per- 
sonnel; an annual budget of $250,000, of which 
$60,000 is for books. Here is a chance to live in a 
rural setting only 60 miles from Sacramento and 150 
miles north of San Francisco. Salary range 
$573-3605-$639. Retirement, hospitalization, insur- 
ance, and sick leave. Well-qualified person may be 
hired above entrance salary. Contact Butte County 
Personnel Office, Courthouse, Oroville, Calif. 95965. 

CITY of Salinas, Librarian HI, $531~$645. In 
charge of reference ana reader adviser services. Re- 
sponsibility includes staff supervision. Attractive, 
fast-growing community of 54,000 near the ocean, 
100 miles south of San Francisco. Ideal climate, lib- 
eral benefits. New modern main library. New branch 
being constructed. Highly qualified person may be 
appointed above first step. MLS and 3 years experi- 
ence of increasing responsibility including one year 
in supervisory capacity. Position open. Apply at Per- 
sonnel Offce, City Hall, Salinas, Calif; 
408-422-5393, Ext. 254. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, Public Library, Redwood 
City, California. Ideal location on Peninsula, 25 miles 
south of San Francisco and 6 miles from Stanford 
University. Retirement plan, paid life insurance, sick 
leave, paid vacations. Proposed salary, $6228~-$7788 
with first raise in six months. Highly qualified person 
may be appointed above first step. This position is in 
the main library, working with children under the 
supervision of an outstanding leader in the field of 
children’s librarianship. The juvenile book collection 
is unusually large and fine for a community of this 
size. The position offers excellent opportunities for 
growth and development. Library in rapidly growing 
community of 55,000. Community offers excellent rec- 
reation and education facilities. Library science de- 


gree required. Apply Personnel, City Hall, P.O. - 


Box 391. 
BRANCH librarian, $6180-$7400 per annum, plus 


excellent benefits including 3 weeks vacation. Requires. 


graduation from an accredited library school, no ex- 


perience necessary. Fine opportunity in progressive | 


organization. Apply Personnel Department, City Hall, 
217 N. Main St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

ARE you an innovator? Do you have imagination? 
A sense of humor? Are you interested in being head 
of children’s services or voung adult services? The 
best of benefits including retirement, sick leave, hos- 


pitalization, etc. Salary open. Write, phone, or fly to . 


Ontario City Library, Ontario, Calif. 91761; James R. 
Housel, Hd. Ln. Tel.: 714-984-2758. 
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hawaii 


LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian II (2) for public 
library in Kealakekua Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-$7128. Librarian III (2) for public : 
libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library expe- 
rience, $6156-$7860. State of Hawaii civil service po- 


` sitions requiring graduation from ALA-accredited - 


school, Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


LIBRARIANS. You'll never have a better chance 
to exercise initiative, professional skills, and enthusi- 
asm. South Eastern Saskatchewan Regional Library 
needs a chief librarian, deputy librarian, and two 
branch supervisors, to set up an entirely new library 
service for 60,000 people living in its 30,000-sq.-mile 
area. Work involves the -development of services 
through branch libraries, local commiitees, and orga- 
nizations and includes publicity of all kinds. Head- 
quarters is in Weyburn, Saskatchewan. Salaries: 
$5600-$9000, -according to experience. Competitive 
fringe benefits, Qualifications: BA, BLS. Inquiries 
a applications: Secretary, Box 550, Weyburn, 
ask. . ; 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 40, BA, Williams College, recent MSLS, de- 
sires position full- or part-time, preferably Philadel- 
phia or Main Line area. Willing to relocate. Prefer 
college or university environment. Write B-364-W. 

SCHOOL librarian, female, 39, desires position in 
program to develop instructional materials centers. 
Fifteen years experience in classroom and library. 
Certified English, social sciences, biological sciences, 
library science. BS in Ed., MLS, considerable work 
completed leading to PhD. Available August 1966. 
Write B-363-W. . . | 

PERSONABLE and versatile young Jady will have 
master’s in library science in summer of 1966; now 
completing 27th hour at Rosary. I have degree and 
experience.in music education, Certificate for state of 
Tlinois. I am available for personal interview as I 
desire fall contract. Advise Deborah Goldbogen, Forest 
p oe Lake Zurich, Ill. Phone anytime: GE 
8-7002. ` 

REFERENCE librarian & teacher of adv. ref. in 
lib. school, MSLS & MA, Columbia; exp. in univ. & 
spec. libs, in ref, admin. & cat, gen., sci-tech. & 
bus. fields, wants position in Washington-Philadelphia 
area. Write B-369-W. od 


. Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when. placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sified Department. : 
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“GOSH ... FM GOING TO READ 
THIS ONE FIRST!” 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Orove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Publishers spend a lot of money on dust jacket art to give books 
maximum sales appeal. They test one design against another to see 
which illustration does the best job of making youngsters want to 
read the book. Treasure Trove faithfully reproduces the dust jacket in 
superb detail, in glorious colors to retain every bit of the proven appeal. 
No posterish adaptations ...no simplified approaches. Result, Treasure 
Trove covers “sell” exactly the way the dust jackets do, and Treasure 
Trove bound books are homeward bound. 


Treasure Trove helps you in three other important ways: (1) Illustrated 
spine panels helps youngsters spot many of the very kind of books 
they are looking for on your shelves. (2) Treasure Trove’s extra 
quality buckram and tough printing inks are further fortified with a 
coating of clear plastic to keep books looking new through more 
circulations. (3) The fine craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder 
gives you added pride and added life in your books. For pre-bound 
and rebound books, Treasure Trove covers are incomparable. 


; Cveasune Ovove 


for “Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-bound Books 





World Book Encyclopedia brings you 
an entirely new article on the 
United States—colorful, accurate, 
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The 1966 Fiftieth Anniversary: Ed 
The World Book Encyclopedia presents a 
completely revised, up-to-the-minute picture 
of the U.S.A., through the eyes of an expert 
American contributor: John Gunther is a 
specialist highly successful at placing mod- 


ern countries in perspective for today’s 
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This new national portrait is one of 63 
major articles completely revised for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary World Book for 1966. 
This sweeping revision spotlights all 50 
States, Puerto Rico, the 10 Canadian Prov- 
inces, and the United States and Canada 
themselves, Nearly a million words of new 
text, on 1,400 pages, focus on the lives of 
today's Americans and Canadians—against 
the background of their exciting history. 
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readers. This article was critically reviewed 
by Jewell A. Phelps, Chairman of the De- 


partment of Geography at George Peabody 


College. 


i 


Almost 1,300 new photographs (includ- 
ing 830 in full color) and 550 exclusive : 
new World Book maps brighten this splen- 
did panorama. And these are only some of 
the many new features of the 1966 World 
Book—the result of a landmark revision 
program involving more than 4,000 pages 
and costing well over $1,000,000. 

Marking 50 years of service to education, 
the 1966 World Book is dedicated to 
"teachers everywhere." 


World Book Encyclopedia 

Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60654 
London*Rome*Stockholm *Sydney * Toronto 
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We'll send you back crisp 
clean new ones in 72 hours. 
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Send us any number of catalog cards. 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 72 hours we'll 
end you back photo-exact duplicates. 
As many as you need. 

And they'll be in the same order you 
sent them tous. " A" to Zor "Z" to" A", 
Your new cards will be on top-grade 
Library of Congress approved stock, 
punched, trimmed and ready for filing. 





Xerox Reproduction Service 
121 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Please send me complete information and 
mailing cartons for catalogue cards 
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The price, As little as d¥ec per card. 
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Charge directly 
from book or card 
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$5.5512,9 ^ 
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Model B — Microfilms book (or book Model RR —Microfilms book (or 


card), ID card, and date (or trans- book card) and simultaneously is- 
action) card. sues an imprinted, dated, numbered 


transaction slip. 





Efficient, economical photographic charging 


Choice of: Outright Purchase, Lease - Rental, Lease - Purchase 


The best photographie charging system — exacting requirements of library photo- 
REGISCOPE. The most dependable source graphic charging: easy-to-use, dependable, 
for it — DEMCO, the company that has economical operation that produces a clear, 
been serving the library field for over 60 sharp film record every time. The Regiscope 
years. system can be instituted at once, or inte- 

grated gradually, but either way, its effici- 

Extensive research and thorough field ency, economy and ease of operation will be 
testing have shown Regiscope meets all the immediately recognized. 


For complete information on Regiscope Charging Machines 
and Supplies, write the Demco office nearest yout. 





Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 53701 e Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 06514 » Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 93716 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Assoclaticn, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second. 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues, ALA membership required. Single copies 25$ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A, 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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"E is assured by the exclusive beaded edge © | 
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An interior view of the Los 
Gatos, California, High School 
library. Ellsworth Mason de- 
scribes the building, “one of 
the best” he has seen, in an 
article beginning on page 270. 
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Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
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unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
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Membership in ALA is open to 
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and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
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Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
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film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
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To Help You Recognize And Get | 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDING 


There Is only ONE LIBRARY BINDING whether you 


obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, or prebound . 


new books. 

LIBRARY BINDING — the very term — means a process 
exclusive for library use which Certified Library Binders 
warrant, and which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every volume bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 

Our Treasure House consists of new material for your 
guidance. 


1. Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 


2. Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 


3. Membership Roster (1964) 
4. Current Posters For Library Promotion 


5. Set of Colored Slides “The Art That 
Binds” 


6. 16mm Sound, Color Films ‘The Art That 
Binds” and "From Babylon to Bibliotheque” 


: CDM 
ou 
Ps 


BE Land ; i 


All available from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State St., Boston, MIERLA 
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An attractive new brochure, “A Primer about 
Library Systems,” has been published by the 
Public Library Association. Single copies are 
free. Quantity prices are $38 for 1000, $4.50 for 
100, and six cents each for smaller . quantities. 


* 


Library of Congress Catalog, Subjects: 1960-64 
is being published in book form by J. W. Ed- 
wards of Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 25-volume 
set will be sold at $275, and orders can be 
shipped by the end of this month. 


* 


The third edition of the Union List of Serials, 
announced briefly in a photographie caption in 
the February issue, is supplemented by New 
Serials Titles, published by the Library of Con- 
gress. The R. R. Bowker Company has now 
announced that it will publish, in conjunction 
with Arno Publishing, a cumulation of New 
Serials covering the period of 1961-65. The 
three-volume set, the third volume of which will 
record changes in serials, is to be published in 
the fall of this year. For further details write 
to the Bowker company. The horizon of serials 
librarians and their patrons, so gloomy since 
publication of the second edition of the Union 
List, now looks brighter than ever before. 


* 


President Vosper's inaugural address at the De- 
troit Conference, "Libraries and the Inquiring 
Mind," appeared in the Congressional Record 
on November 12, 1965. It was inserted by Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse, long-time friend of libraries, 
with these introductory remarks: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert Vosper, who is president of the 
American Library Association, has written a 
most thoughtful and informative presentation. 
In view of the information contained in it, which 
I know will be of interest to my colleagues, I 
place it at this point in my remarks." 


* 


A new step toward the distribution of catalog- 
ing information in machine-readable form has 
been made possible by a grant of $130,000 by 
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the Council on Library Resources to the Library 
of Congress. The immediate aim is the central- 
ized preparation and distribution of data from 
which participating libraries can automatically 
produce catalog cards, book catalogs, reading 
lists, and other library materials at local com- 
puter facilities. The larger aim is to assess the 
ultimate feasibility of a national communications 
network in which machine-readable data would 
be transmitted electrically from library to li- 
brary. 
* 


Stanford University is the latest to take a step 
toward computer application of library technol- 
ogy. The new $5 million undergraduate library 
will have a computerized book catalog. Each 
major room of the library will have a station 
for instantaneous consultation of the list of books 
available in the library, and it will be possible 
to establish stations at other places, for exam- 
ple in departmental offices. 


* 


The eleventh annual Midwest Academic Librari- 
ans Conference will meet May 13 and 14 at Wit- 
tenberg University, Springfield, Ohio. The gen- 
eral theme of the conference will be Special 
Collections in the College Library. For further 


details address Bob L. Mowery, Wittenberg li- 
brarian. 


* 


The oficial record of attendance at the Mid- 
winter Meeting was 1118, considerably higher 


than the figure announced at the second Coun- 
cil session. |" eee 


WHAT BETTER AMBASSADORS? 

HENRY PAULMAN Jn. is a Chicagoan who travels 
widely compiling information to keep up to date a 
handbook on foreign cars which he publishes. 
He frequently visits U.S. Information Libraries 
while on these trips, and at the suggestion of 
Lester Asheim, director of the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Office, he has written an infor- 
mal report on his impressions of these libraries. 
Part of it is published here because it seems to 
sum up so well the value of these libraries, 
which are steadily becoming fewer as U.S.I.S. 
budgets are cut. Those who follow ALA affairs 
will not need to be reminded that Council re- 
solved at the Midwinter Meeting to send an ex- 
pression of its official concern over this trend to 
those in Washington who might have some in- 
fluence in reversing it. 


One library, one librarian, one afternoon in Con- 
stantine, Álgeria, remain most vivid in our col- 





NEW TITLES 


PORTRAITS OF THE 
NATIONS SERIES 


MEE d ux 


PETI 








THE LAND 
AND PEOPLE OF 


HUNGARY 


by Emil Lengyel 


THE LAND 
AND PEOPLE OF 


URUGUAY 


by Lavinia Dobler 


The 55 books in this |. THE LAND 
highly recommended AND PEOPLE OF 
and widely used Por- 

traits of the Nations ETHIOPIA 
series cover 52 coun- by Edna Mason Kaula 
tries and 3 multi-coun- 
try areas. They provide 
students with up-to- 
date in-ormation on AND PEOPLE OF 
the culture, people, his- 

tory, geography, and GREECE 
economics of each by 
country, Theodore Gianakoulis 


Recently revised 


THE LAND 


SPECIFICATIONS 


GRADE LEVEL: Grade 6-up. 

AUTHORITY: Authors are chosen not only for the ex- 
cellence of their writing but for their first-hand 
knowledge of the countries and people. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: The people, their homes, cities, in- 
dustry, agriculture, art, and amusements are well 
illustrated. 

Maps: Each book contains a map showing the coun- 
try's principal physical features and major cities. 


INDEXES: An index in every book enables students 
to use them for rapid basic reference. 


SIZE: 6" x 844”; 120-160 pages. 
Price: Lippincott Longlife Binding, $2.93 net. Trade 


Edition of new titles, and old titles where available, 
$3.25. 


m Send for new, FREE descriptive circular on the 
Portraits of the Nations Series. Address: Library 
Service Dept. M. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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fection ot happy memories trom overseas. 

Arriving at famous old Constantine, we 
searched and searched for suitable lodging and a 
safe place to park our small car overnight. After 
an hour’s diligent search we had located nothing. 
The one hotel still open was suffering from inat- 
tention common when party members take over, 
lacking direction, funds, and experience in hotel 
management. The other hotel was filled to capac- 
ity with delegates from China and other African 
countries and couldn’t care less about our needs. 

By the most happy coincidence, we found a 
place to park on the one street of Constantine 
and barged into our American Library where we 
met two of the most delightful young Americans 
we have ever encountered. Jim Scott, from next- 
state Iowa, extended a warm reception and 
amazed us with his fluent French ‘and orderly 
operation of this information center. 

Of necessity, his office also serves as the only 
clearinghouse for American personnel in his 
area, sO it was taken for granted that we would 
be absorbed into the Scotts’ Saturday afternoon 
group of Americans. Invitations to stay with them 
for dinner, overnight, and share their garage ap- 
peared so genuine that we are certain this is 
their normal routine. But as we could not im- 
pose on their generosity, they had their staff 


piace phone calis about town and soon produced 
a reservation in an attractive small hotel, com- 
plete with all-night garage and watchman ser- 
vice, which we enjoyed greatly. This little-known 
establishment was still under French proprietor- 
ship, reflecting all the amenities for which 
French hotel-keepers are famous. Our host was 
in doubt as to how much longer he could hold 
onto this, his private property. “We live by the 
hour,” he said. 

Jim Scott was busy showing a sound film of 
J.F.K. when we arrived. His audience was all 
male, between ten and fifteen years old, we'd 
guess. His obvious appetite for fresh material 
from home was moving, as here again we 
watched a dedicated young couple from Iowa 
working seriously in their own way to present 
America and Americans to our best advantage. 
His book collection was skimpy; his reading fa- 
cilities and space were large for North Africa. 
His staff had earned our gratitude by their suc- 
cess in securing us accommodations for the 
night, so we felt them to be both efficient and 
attractive. But to be stranded for three full years 
in this hostile environment, off the beaten track, 
raised a question of rotation policy in our minds. 
Three years seems an awfully long time to man 
an outpost almost out of touch with home. oee 
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€ Send for our wall-hung shelving brochure 
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A 
continuing 
source 
of 
religious 
book 
reviews 


Every other week, CHRISTIANITY TODAY presents comprehensive 
and current evaluations of new books .. 


Á CHRISTIANITY N 
OY E 


PUALISUED FORIAIGUIUY © Bh o Wa D ^ Jiri o Jt t 


Now Serving 
Over 250,000 


Protestant Clergy 
And 
| Lay Leaders 


interest to ministers and to religiously-oriented Jaymen. 


The number of books thus brought.to our reader’s attention is im- 
pressive. In the typical issue there are nine major book reviews and 
nineteen book briefs. In a year’s time this amounts to approximately 


225 full-scale book reviews and 475 book summaries. 


That’s dramatic evidence of the growing number and variety of re- 
ligious books now being published. It’s also evidence that the librarian 
who wants to keep abreast of new literature in this important field, 


has an increasingly difficult assignment. 


Can we help — by sending you a three-month 
complimentary subscription to CHRISTI- 
ANITY TODAY? This will give you an 
opportunity to use our reviewing service; 
also to become acquainted with the scholarly 
articles on religious trends and opinions en- 
joyed by 250,000 readers. 


Tes is no cost for the three-month trial subscription. 


Simply write today to: 


oa RISTIANTTY 


OD A Washington Building 
Washington, D. C. 20005 
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Library 
Technology | 
Project 


Publications 


The Library Technology Project is 
reporting the results of its major 
projects in published form. The 
following publications are 

now available and may be purchased 
from ALA’s Publishing 

Department, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611, at the 

prices shown. Check or money order, 
payable to the American Library 
Association, should accompany all 
orders. The ALA Publishing 
department also maintains a 

standing order category for major 
LTP reports. Write for an order form. 


Study of Circulation Control Systems. A 
guide to the selection of the most econom- 
ical and efficient charging systems for pub- 
lic, college and university, and special li- 
braries, including selection manuals for 
each category. $2.50 each. Selection man- 
uals are available separately for public li- 
braries at $.75 each and college and uni- 
versity libraries, also at $.75 each 


Development of Performance Standards 
for Library Binding, Phase Y. Defines prin- 
cipal categories- of library binding for 
which performance standards, specifica- 
tions, and acceptance tests are needed. 
$1.00 each 


Photocopying from Bound Volumes: À 
Study of Machines, Methods, and Ma- 
terials. An informative guide by William 
R. Hawken to basic copying procedures 
and a handbook for the operator of copy- 
ing equipment, as well as an evaluation 
of 20 machines for copying bound vol- 
umes. $5.00 each 


Supplement No. I to Photocopying from 
Bound Volumes. Evaluation of Docustat 
and 3M "107" Standard and Portable Dry 
Photocopying machines. $2.00 each 


Supplement No. 2 to Photocopying from 
Bound Volumes. Évaluation of the SCM 
Corporation's Wedgelite, the new Copease 
Duplex Book Copier, and APECO's Panel- 
Lite. $2.00 each 


Supplement No. 3 to Photocopying from 
Bound Volumes. Evaluation of Vico-Matic 
Copier, 3M “209” automatic Dry Photo- 
copier, 3M “76” Dry Photocopier, 3M 
“70” Deluxe Transparency Maker, and 
Pacer International Corporation Sightscope 
ipo Unit and Starr Photocopier. $5.00 
eac 


Enlarged Prints from Library Microforms: 
A Study of Processes, Equipment, and 
Materials. Report of a study by William R. 
Hawken of microtext reader-printers now 
on the market which may have library 
application. The evaluation will not only 
assist librarians in the selection of equip- 
ment but will also be of value to manu- 
facturers who are interested in designing 
equipment suited to library use. $4.00 each 


Protecting the Library and Its Resources: 
A Guide to Physical Protection and In- 
surance. A comprehensive report on pro- 
viding physical protection for the library 
and the problem of insuring it. A model 
insurance policy for libraries is included, 
as well as supplementary material in ap- 
pendix form on such subiects as the eval- 
uation and insurance of great rarities, the 
salvage and restoration of damaged ma- 
terials, and the evaluation of library ma- 
terials for insurance purposes. $6.00 each 


Evaluation of Library Record Players— 
Series II. Test reports and evaluation of 
eight monophonic and four stereophonic 
record players designed for use with head- 
phones, with a discussion of components 
and how they function. $6.00 each 


Catalog Card Reproduction. Discusses 
equipment and procedures for thirteen 
processes for obtaining catalog cards, 
ranging from purchase of printed cards 
through stencil and offset duplication to 
such processes as electrostatic and diffu- 
sion-transfer photocopying. Gives a meth- 
od by which librarians can make syste- 
matic cost comparisons between processes — 
currently used in their libraries and other 
P eR which might be suitable. $8.50 
eac 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 
A PROJECT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Why Listen to Other Librarians? 


Thank you so much for your courtesy in for- 
warding a.copy of Miss Downes’s amusing letter 
[on Mrs. Christine's article, “Why Not Listen to 
the Librarian?,” in the December Bulletin]. It 
must win some sort of an all-time award for er- 
roneous conclusions based on absolutely no 
major premise of validity. Interpreting my arti- 
cle to mean that I, too, was not dedicated to ser- 
vice, support, guidance, respect, ad infinitum 
was really too wide of the mark to warrant a 
reply. I would suggest she re-read the article. 
Her basic tenor, however, of the "spirit of humi- 
lity" is exactly what I do object to most heartily 
and reject out of hand. Does she not know that 
the little old lady who stamps out the books and 
meekly follows a patron around is dead? Fortu- 
nately for all librarians, this stereotyped image 
both in the public library and in the school 
library is fading. Only by initiative and leader- 
ship demonstrated by librarians, however, may 
we succeed in eradicating it completely. No one 
stays in a library without doing the things Miss 
Downes suggests; accordingly, one does not con- 
tribute very much, either to the school or to the 
profession, by following always, which she advo- 
cates, but by leading. I feel it is well past time 
that librarians step up this latter activity! 
Mrs. Emma RUTH CHRISTINE 
Resource teacher 
Palo Alto Unified School District 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


The “flood” of comment on Mrs. Christine's ar- 
ticle hoped for by Miss Downes has not been.re- 
ceived—in fact, the editor feels lucky to hear 
any reaction at all to a Bulletin article—but 
Mrs. Christine herself has received several let- 
ters of enthusiastic praise.—Ep. 


l expect that a number of comments pro and 
con occurred to everyone who read Emma Ruth 
Christine's article in the December ALA Bulle- 
tin, 

My own major disagreement with the article 
is its emphasis on the teacher’s approaching the 
librarian. Theoretically this might be fine. But 
practically speaking, my experience has been 





PROTECT 


“Little Red Riding Hood” 
with 3M Bookbinding Tape. 


And “Jane Eyre". And “All the King’s Men”. 
And the rest of the books in your library, as 
well. 3M Bookbinding Tape even protects 
magazines and paperbacks from one generation 
to another. Won’t crack, dry out or peel. And 
the tape is transparent—you can read titles 
through it. Write on it with felt tip pen or 
solvent based ink. Choice of 15 yards by 114" 
2", 3", 4" widths. Send 25¢ for sample roll to 
3M Co., Box #3500, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 
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that best results occur when I go to the teacher, 
whether it be to classroom, lounge, or lunch 
room, or when he comes to the library in search 
of materials. 

I use a weekly new book list as a communica- 
tion medium for short announcements and inter- 
esting library statistics. I have found that the 
addition of short feature items (a student's in- 
terpretation of an assignment, garbled book 
title, etc.) increases readership, but I do not ex- 
pect major innovations to result from this. 

An hour with all teachers and an additional 
hour with new ones during the fall workshop in- 
troduces them to new programs, services, and 
additions to the collection as well as the 
library's rules for faculty and student use of ma- 
terials, but again will not result in any great 
changes. 

The best method I have found for suggesting 
new topics and techniques to the faculty is to go 
to an individual teacher or department head, 
book in hand (or idea plus book or books). 
Sometimes I must talk to several, or rework the 
idea and return to the teacher, or simply try a 
more susceptible teacher. But person-to-person 
contact will achieve much better results than ei- 
ther personal notes or blanket communications 
of the “To-whom-it-may-concern” type. 


New Reference Work 


If the librarian is not asked to participate in 
curriculum planning on a departmental or 
school-wide basis, he should make every effort to 
insert himself into the planning. A pacifist li- 
brarian is licked at the start. And equally, when 
teachers make the “use five nonencyclopedia 
resources on your critical evaluation of a poet of 
the middle ages" type of an assignment, the li- 
brarian struggling with students to find ade- 
quate material should take time to remonstrate 
(that's a mild word) with the teacher for his in- 
adequate knowledge of the school's library facil- 
ities and/or lack of forethought. Sometimes the 
problem may turn out to be the student's inter- 
pretation of the assignment rather than the 
teacher's error. 

I imagine that we could all-be more aggres- 
sive about learning our teacher's names, pro- 
grams, and problems. Although neither the per- 
fect faculty nor the perfect librarian will result, 
this has led to improvement in this library's 
publie relations and therefore to better library 
service. 

With today's shortage of librarians, emphasis 
on improving education, and consequent tighten- 
ing of accreditation at all levels, the librarian 
who allows himself to be a baby sitter for the 
absent teacher or “only the person who orders 


Announced 


LEXIKON DER ALTEN WELT 


Edited by C. Andersen, K. Schefold, H. Erbse, 
K. F. Stroheker, O. Gigon and E. Zinn. 
10,000 entries—300 illustrations-—35 maps—1710 pages 


Clothbound, royal octavo 


Zurieh, 1966 


Subscription price until March 1966: $61.25— After publieation: $70.00 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 





Stechert- Hainer, InG. 


offices in 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 
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books” is certainly not using those powerful lev- 
ers, supply and demand, which are available to 


him. And, in the final analysis, the librarian who : 


is listened to will be the librarian who says 
something. 

Leadership in any field does not arrive as a 
reward for virtue, intelligence, or experience. It 
is achieved with effort. 

MARGARET CHEESEMAN 


Lakeview High School Library 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Understanding or Conviction? 


Professor Mary Gaver’s article in the January 
1966 Bulletin (p. 63-72) on “Teacher Educa- 
tion and School Libraries” was most enlighten- 
ing and welcome. 

It seems to me necessary, however, to ques- 
tion a vital point. Presented in Tables 1 and 2 
are data elicited by questionnaires from admin- 
istrators of educational units training prospec- 
tive teachers. These data, writes Dr. Gaver, 
“quite obviously reflect a serious lack of under- 
standing of the role or the importance in future 
teaching success of effective use of school li- 
brary resources.’ 


uU 


The evidence does not in my view prove a 
lack-of *understanding," even if we overlook the 


problem of what “effective use" might be. What 
does seem clear is a lack of conviction. 

We hare long needed a controlled experiment 
running over at least ten years, preferably 
twenty, in which a proper sample of youngsters 
would be followed into early adulthood, one 
subgroup from schools with school libraries, an- ` 
other from schools without school libraries, 
other variables eliminated as nearly as possible 
by meticulous matching. PUN the sketch as 
necessary.) 

The results may not prove the value of the 
school library, or any other. And some teachers 
and educational administrators will probably go 
right on hailing from Missouri no matter what 
they shaw. Nevertheless, do we not owe it to 
our self-respect as a profession to challenge 
passivity and indifference, or opposition, with 
more than the frequent repetition of what is 
still an assumption? Let us stop complaining 
that others do not understand and give them 
credit fcr intelligence and honesty. Let's estab- 
lish facts about the role and importance of the 
school library.. 

Smney L. Jackson, professor 
Department of Library Science 
Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 
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Thank you for publishing Mary  Gaver's 
“Teacher Education and School Libraries” at 
this time. I have long been an admirer of Mary 
Gaver. However, this particular article is of vital 
interest to those of us in actual school situations 
—"'the firing line.” 

Just before reading the article I overheard one 
of my best seventh grade teacher colleagues 
telling a youngster, “Ch, I’m sure the public li- 
brary has lots of books about Nero.” Needless 
to state, the teacher hed never been to the local 
publie library. 

' Mrs. KATHRYN SAUCERMAN, librarian 
Newport Beach Elementary Schools 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


For Sheer Perfection 


Thank you very much for the series of articles 
concerning federal library legislation programs 
and services written by the staff members of 
the U.S. Office of Education and edited by Henry 
T. Drennan that appeared in the February 1966 
ALA Bulletin. We axe especially pleased to see 
Alabama recognized in the article, "Federal 
Legislation and Programs to Assist Public Li- 
braries," by Henry T. Drennan, Helen H. Lyman, 
and Pauline Winnick. However, the section on 


page 146 referring to Appalachia funds and the 
Cahaba Regional Library in Clanton, Alabama, 
is slightly incorrect. The building in Clanton, 
Alabama, will serve as headquarters for the Re- 
gional Library and as the Clanton Public Li- 
brary and not the *Chilton County Library." The 
total project cost, “$247,554,” should read 
“$227,554.” We appreciate the additional $20,000 
as cited and would like to have this amount in 
hand! 

Donar D. Foos 

Field service project officer 

LSCA Title II (Construction) 

Alabama Public Library Service 

Montgomery 


For Retired Librarians 


. The following letter was addressed to Ruth 


Warncke, deputy executive director: 


I should like to make a tentative suggestion 
for the Membership Relations Program, as sug- 
gested in your letter of November 11. 

I shall be retiring in a year or two, but my 
interest in libraries and librarianship has no cut- 
off age. I should like to see a section or division 
formed of retired librarians. We could know 
each other; we could attend conventions and 


| Y VE 10 1966 issues 
OF NEWSPAPERS 
: m ON MICROFILM 





ENTER SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO START WITH THE 
JANUARY 1, 1966 ISSUES 


Subscription rates on microfilm are reasonable. For example... 


New York Herald Tribune—1966 subscription is $180.00 
Great Bend, Kansas Daily Tribune—1966 subscription is $40.50 


The subscription price of the film copy is less than binding cost, and 
the microfilm has the additional advantage of saving the space required 
for storage of large bound volumes. The original newspaper issues 
can be disposed of after the period of maximum uss is over. 


Ds Our Ninth Edition of Newspapers on Microfilm lists all newspapers 
MICRO PHOTO DIVISION being microfilmed on a current basis by Micro Photo. Send for your 


free copy of the catalog . . . pick out the newspapers you want to 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY acquire on a yearly basis starting with 1966 . . . and write us for 1966 
1700 Shaw Avenue » Cleveland, Ohio 44112 subscription rates. 

REM E EN A E A MqE—DE an MED MEME Im RENNES 
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have our own division meetings; we could have 
a publication which among other things could 
be a clearinghouse for the needs of libraries all 
over the country—needs that retired librarians 
might fil, either for travel and/or living ex- 
penses or for no salary at all for a few weeks or 
months. 
Is anything of this sort brewing at headquar- 

ters? 

Marjorie H. THORPE 

Reference librarian 

Mohawk Valley Community College 

Utica, N.Y. 


Regnery vs. McCune 


I was very glad to read the dignified and reason- 
able article by Henry Regnery in the January 
1966 ALA Bulletin. He didn’t make any wild 
charges and verified his conclusions. It was cer- 
tainly a welcome contrast to Mr. McCune’s arti- 
cle in the June ALA Bulletin. Mr. McCune im- 
pressed me as a self-appointed critic to warn 
librarians against self-appointed critics. 

MARIAN HEMMINGS 

Reference librarian 

Iowa Wesleyan College Library 

Mount Pleasant eee 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF 1965 


The annual selection of the year’s 
most highly recommended adult 
books chosen by ALA’s ADULT SER- 
vices Division. Brief annotations for 
each title and the two-color leaflet 
format make it a good distribution 
piece to stimulate interest in current 
books and library use. Suitable for 
imprinting and folded to fit a num- 
ber 10 envelope. 


50 copies—$3.50 100—$5. 
250—$11. 500— $20. 1000— 
$35. 2500— $795. 5000— $125. 


Publishing Department 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 


enjoy study this summer at the 


University of 
minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS 


FIRST TERM: June 13 - July 16 
SECOND TERM: July 18 - August 20 


À full range of undergraduate and 
graduate courses. 
... workshops . . . professional institutes. 


Distinguished faculty . . . outstanding 
library and research facilities. 


Recreational and cultural opportunities. 


Music... theatre... museums... sports. 


For bulletin, write to Dean of Summer Session 
6610 Johnston Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 





Burton Hall 
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Now your library patrons don’t have to stay 
at home to enjoy furniture by Drexel 
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Now Southern Desk offers your library all the warmth and style of home with 
Declaration. Adapted from Drexel’s home furniture line of the same name, Declaration is 
of straight-forward clean-lined contemporary design with Early American accents. Created 
of walnut veneers with a hand-rubbed natural oil finish, it features surfaces of laminated 
plastic in matching walnut grain or simulated white leather. 

And Declaration offers you more than fifty handsome Southern Desk Company 
pieces, each stocked for rapid delivery. Accent pieces from Adds 
Drexel’s household line are also available to add further beauty . 
to your library. DE 

This, then, is Declaration. Highly-styled library furni- 
ture produced in volume to give you real value. For further in- 
formation, contact: Southern Desk Company, Department E, 
Hickory, N. C. Phone 704 345-7161. 














DREXEL 


ENTERPRISES, INC 
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MAGIC CARPET TO GREATER KNOWLEDGE 


Young people want to be stimulated... to use their imagination... to explore 
exciting new ideas... to observe, question and discover. A proven method 

of encouraging their development is through the use of motivating enrichment 
materials, preferably curriculum-oriented and creatively designed. 


Also required is a dedicated publisher who understands the combined needs 
of children, teachers and librarians, and who can provide a magic carpet 
to greater knowledge with worthwhile, important books. 


For over twenty years Childrens Press has been a leading publisher of quality 
enrichment materials for elementary and secondary levels. Childrens Press books 
are widely used in every state, and most titles are eligible for purchase 

under federal programs, particularly the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and the National Defense Education Act. 


Books which interest you will be sent for free examination without obligation. 
And a wealth of descriptive literature covering a wide range of subjects 
is available directly from Childrens Press, or a salesman will call. 


CHILDRENS PRESS INC. 


1224 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 60607 


Including books in library editions from: Better Homes & Gardens / Duell, Sloan & Pearce / 
Melmont Publishers, Inc. / Mid-America Publishing Co. / Parents Magazine Press 
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1896-1966 OUR 70th YEAR 

The term “Library Supplies” is less and 
less adequate for describing the 

complete Gaylord line. Here, for example, 


is a current listing of the fine 
quality products we have for you. 


Library Supplies 


Complete Line 


Library Furniture 
Cabinets, trucks, displayers 


Book Charger System 


Accurate, inexpensive circulation control 
Mini-Graph System 

Catalog card duplicator 
Se-Lin Book Labeling System 


Permanent book identification 


Custom Framed Art Reproductions 
For permanent or loan collections 


For details on all of these products, 
and for up-to-date information, : 
see your Gaylord representative, 

Or write: 


GAYLORD | 


GAYLORD BROS., INC, LIBRARY SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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WHAT'S GOOD FOR A COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Is good for any library that wants to be sure `. 
of getting the best academic books, both new 
and old. 


Is good for any library that serves students 
and faculty from universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, community colleges, high schools 
or preparatory schools—and the increasing 
number of adults who are expanding their 
horizons by private study. 


CHOICE's authoritative, concise, compara- 
tive reviews are written bv undergraduate 
faculty members of colleges and universities. 
In addition, in the two years of its existence, 
CHOICE has published special bibliogra- 
phies and articles that have been highly 
praised by subscribers for their usefulness. 


The more subscriptions you have the more money you can save. The 
initial subscription is $20.00. Additional subscriptions going to the same 
address and billed to the same address are $10.00. Send your order to 
Subscription Department, American Library: Association, 60 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. Or write for further information and a 
sample copv to 





CHOICE: Books For COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


100 Riverview Center, Middletown, Conn. 06457 
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The New Herman Miller Library Group 


WE INVITE YOUR 
CAREFUL STUDY OF DESIGN, 
QUALITY AND ECONOMY 


Buffed cast aluminum legs, knee-knock and stocking-snag free. Walnut 
veneered. study carrels, extra deep for added student privacy. Tables which quickly 
onvert to additional study-centers, mar-proof and vinyl-edged. All carefully constructed and 
ergineered for initial and long-lasting value. 
Herman Miller also supplies a complete selection of 
fabrics for draperies, stage and window curtains. 
A ccmplete brochure is available by return mail. 


v 


HERMAN MILLER, INC. 
Zeeland, Michigan 49464 
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NEW REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 


Annalen der Physik 


Series V. Vols. 1-43. 
Leipzig 1929-1943 /44. 


Cloth bound set ....... [uv $1,150.00 
Paper bound set ............. 1,075.00 
Per volume, paper bound ...... 25.00 


Series 1. Vols. 1-76 


Series 2. Vols. 1-160 
In Preparation 


Journal of 
Physical Chemistry 


Vols. 1-30. Ithaca 1896-1926. 


Cloth bound set sensus. 1,150.00 

Paper bound set ............ 960.00 
Vols. 1-27, 1896-1923 

Per volume, paper bound ...... ' 30.00 


Vols. 28-30, 1924-1926 


Per volume, paper bound in 


DUES irae. au ech wae ea ae §0.00 
Vols. 31-55, 1927-1951. 
Paper bound set ............ $1,100.00 
Vols. 31-33, 1927-1929 
Per volume, paper bound ..... 40.00 
Vols. 34-36, 1930-1932 
Per volume, paper bound ..... .60.00 
Vols. 37-39, 1933-1935 
Per volume, paper bound ..... 40.00 


(Vols. 40 and 41 not available separately) 


Vols. 42-44, 1938-1940 


Per volume, paper bound ..... 40.00 
Vols. 45-50, 1941-1946 

Per volume, poper bound ..... 30.00 
Vols. 51-55, 1947-1951 

Per volume, paper bound ..... 40.00 


Zeitschrift für Anorganische und 
Allgemeine Chemie 


Vols. 201-256. Leipzig 1930- 
1948. 


Cloth bound set ............. $ 950.00 
Paper bound set ............. 840.00 — 
Per volume, paper bound ..... 15.00 


Vols. 1-200, 1892-1930. | 
in Preparation 
Zeitschrift für Kristallographie, 
Mineralogie und Petrographie 
Vols. 1-105. Leipzig 1877- 


1943/44 
(Including Indexes) 
Cloth bound set ............. $3,500.00 
Paper bound sef ............. $3,250.00 
Vols. 1-60, 1877-1924 
Per volume, paper bound ..... 32.50 
Vols..61-105, 1924/25-1943/44 
Per volume, paper bound ...... 27.50 
General index to Vols. 1-50 
Paper bound ........... eese 45.00 
General Index to Vols. 51-100 
Paper bound ................ 22.02 
Index of Places to Vols. 1-55 
Paper bound ........... TOT 22.02 
Strukturbericht 
Vols. 1-7. Leipzig 1913/28-1939. 
. Cloth bound set ...........-. $ 140.00 
Paper bound set ............. : 120.00 
Vols. 1-3, 1913/28-1933/35 
Per volume, paper bound ...... 20.00 
Vols. 4-7, 1936-1939 
Per volume, paper bound ...... 15.00 


See alzo: Zeitschrif! für Kristallographie. . . . Superseded 
by Structure Reports. 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 


Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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G. W, BLUNT WHITE LIBRAI 
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This new library at famous Mvstic Seaport 
contains a unique collection of books and 
manuscripts on America's maritime history. 


Four levels of Estey multi-tier bookstack 
are cleverly built into the rear half of the 
central building, where only 3,760 square 
feet of floor space house 17,000 books and 


84,000 manuscripts. 


Photographs taken at Mystic Seaport, Conn. 


Ex Ss "T. Ee x CORPORATION 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, N. J. 
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SNN i Se FT LE 1 For Fine Library Equipment: Bookstacks * Bookshelving * Tables 





FOODS, FADS AND FOOLISHNESS 


by Woodrow F. Wines, D.C. Dr. Wines presents 
a well-documented explanation of why and how 
many supposedly healthy foods sold to the 
unsuspecting public actually work against good 
nutrition. $3.95 


THE LONG WEEK 


by Rev. Allan E. Juenger. A moving story of 
the week between the first and second appear- 
ances of Jesus in the upper room, following 
Thomas’ struggle to find faith. $3.00 


JUSTICE IS A WOMAN 


by Dorothy C. Smith. A well-known lawyer's 
complete guide to the legal rights of single, 
married, and divorced women, including perti- 
nent laws of each state, U.S. territory, and most 
foreign countries. $4.00 


A ROUND UNVARNISHED TALE 


by Dunbar Maury Hinrichs. Peter Raymond, a 
young English nobleman, fights his way across 
the pirate-infested seas of 1695 to return to the 
girl he loves. Truly good historical fiction, with 
the unmistakable ring of authenticity. $5.00 


DEVELOPMENTAL MUSIC 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by Frank J. Gerzina, Mus. M. À highly organ- 
ized, proven method of teaching music in the 
primary grades which is equally usable by 
music specialists and elementary teachers with 
limited music backgrounds. $3.00 


THE WORLD | LIVED IN 


by Chester C. Maxey. The autobiography of the 
former President of Whitman College and an 
outspoken, compelling account of a life spent 
in public service and education, told with 
perception and wit. $6.00 


FORGOTTEN LAND: ANOTHER LOOK 


by John Hazard Wildman. Exquisite poems with 
a classical flavor, studying man in his involve- 
ments with himself, with other human beings, 
and with God. $5.00 


THE CHANGING SEASONS 


by Maurice Barker. The story of a rugged 
individualist who must fight nature, other men, 
and even himself to retain his freedom to live 
and work in his own way. $3.75 


THE ROUND TOWER 


by Jean Samuel McConnell. The powerful story 
of a man's search for himself in the midst of 
emotional chaos created by unbearable out- 
side pressures. $3.50 


A NEW KIND OF LIGHT 

by Hal Adams. Set in the modern South, this 
novel explores the Negro problem and its rela- 
tion to an aristocratic family who must learn 
to live with the past. $4.00 


THE QUIET VOICE 


by Peter Graham. The offbeat success story of 
a man who refuses to accept second-best in 
anything, set during the post-war oil boom in 
the American West. $5.00 


MY LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


by Harley A. Henderson. Life in a rural school 
with a thoroughly unorthodox, thoroughly de- 
lightful teacher, a prim school board, and a 
group of lovable youngsters. $3.50 


ALTHEA AND OTHER STORIES 

by Mildred H. Copperwheat. A versatile collec- 
tion of short short stories, running the gamut 
from raw realism to a chilling glimpse of the 
supernatural. $3.00 


WHY & HOW TO INVEST IN 
COMMON STOCKS 


by Edgar Lawrence Smith. A clear introduc- 
tion to the stock market by an internationally- 
known expert, including simple but effective 
methods for analyses of stock investments. 
$3.00 


THE LONGEST DAY 


by William C. Emerson. Charles Collingwood, 
merchant, soldier, and minister, searches for 
faith and for his lost son in the Florida Ever- 
glades at the turn of the century. $5.00 


1809 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA.19130 
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The Honorable John E. Fogarty, Congressman from Rhode Island, was 
elected to honorary membership in ALA by the Council at the Mid- 


winter Meeting. The formal presentation will be made to 
Mr. Fogarty at the First General Session of the New York Conten- 
ence this summer, 


A group of thirty to forty librarians will meet at Headquarters on 


March 4-5 to study and review Recommendations for National Docu- 
ment Handling Systems in Science and Technology. This study was 
produced by the Committee on Scientific and Technical Information 
(COSATI) of the Federal Council for Science and Technology. The 
group, meeting upon invitation from President Vosper, will include 
representatives of the various national library associations and 
other interested bodies. 


An Ad Hoc Joint Committee of the American Booksellers Association, 
the Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America and the ALA is 
in process of formation. President Vosper, in proposing this 
Joint Committee to the other Associations, expressed the hope that 
the Joint Committee might provide policy guidance for joint activ- 
ities of librarians and booksellers to increase reading, improve 
the status of books and libraries, and help provide for wider dis- 
tribution and availability of books. The following have accepted 
appointment as ALA representatives: Thomas R. Buckman, director, 
University of Kansas Libraries; William R. Holman, city librarian, 
San Francisco Public Library; Philip J. McNiff, director, Boston 
Public Library, and James Tanis, librarian, Yale University. 
Appointees from the ABAA and the ABA will be announced soon, 


The J. Morris Jones - World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award for 
1966 has attracted seven applications, The Award, which takes the 
form of an annual grant of $25,000 to ALA, was established in 1960 
by Field Enterprises Educational Corporation and is intended to 
support programs which advance Goals for Action adopted by the 
Council of ALA at the 1959 Midwinter Meeting. Three of the seven 
applications are from state library associations (ALA Chapters), 
three are from ALA Divisions, and one from an ALA Committee. The 
submitting units and the titles of the applications are as follows: 


Michigan Library Association ----- Workshop for Officers of 
State and Regional Library Associations 

Washington Library Association --- Trustee Vitalization 

Wisconsin Library Association ---- Public Information Program 
in Conjunction with WLA-sponsored Legislative Program. for 
1967 
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ALA American Association of School Librarians ---- Revision 
of School Library Standards 


ACRL Junior College Section ---- Chapter Development Demon- 
stration Project 


ALA Audio-Visual Committee ----- Conference on Evaluation of 
Nonprint Media i 


The applications are judged by the Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee Jury for the Award at a meeting of the Jury on May 5. 
PEBCO will consider the Jury's recommendations at its Meeting 
during the New York Conference and submit its recommendations to 
the Executive Board for decision by the Board. Announcement of 
the winner or winners will be made at the Inaugural Banquet on 
July 15, 


During the period of the Award (1961-1965), eight Awards totalling 
$123,250 have been made from thirty applications totalling 
$421,055. . 


We are sometimes asked about the distribution of the Minutes of the 
ALA Executive Board Meetings. The Minutes are sent to the Board 
and to all members of Council. The Minutes are also available, 
either in full or excerpted (as desired),.to members of the Asso- 
ciation upon request. 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


February 21, 1956 


ALA Conferences: New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 
22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 1970; Boston, 1972. 
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Above is a view of one tier of double-tiered AETNASTAK in the new 2,000,000- 
volume Queens Central Library, Jamaica, New York. - 
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Here are samples of recent custom designs created by AETNASTAK. This 
equipment enhances the reading area and also provides the durability, flexi- 
bility and functionalism of traditional bookstack. 


The time it wil! take you to write for an AETNASTAK catalog will not be wasted! Address: 
AETNASTAK SALES 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
229 Park Avenue South, New York 10003 * Telephone: 212-677-5790 
AETNASTAK- The New Standard of Excellence in Steel Library Equipment. 






Got those “book- | 
backlog blues”?? _ 
Now you can catalog and shelve © - : 
them in the time it used to take’. 


| you to type up and paste in the. KE : 
book pockets .. -using © | 


Lj BOOK 2* d i 


Why “do-it-yourself” when you can have most of the work 
already done for you ... and save your talents for where 
they're really needed! Lj Kits are so professionally complete 
and easy to use that even the most inexperienced volunteer 
can process your books in minutes, eliminating the delay _ 
while books pile up awaiting your attention. 


i. 





Each kit contains 8 catalog cards (author, title, subject, 
shelf-list and extra unheaded cards), reinfórced book pocket, 
lightly lined book card, and peel-proof vinyl spine label. 


You may now order Lj BOOK PROCESSING KITS jor. “a 
e every title entry in the new 1965-66 PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY : pi 
BINDINGS IN PRINT, revised and enlarged to cover 11,000 NMyenue titles 
available in special reinforced library editions.. 


e every juvenile title reviewed in the Junior Books Appraised section 
of School Library Journal, as of September, 1965 (an index to these titles - 
_is available upon request) .. 


. * all books in the ALA Basic List fór Elementary 8 Schools... 


© 150 Benefic Press titles, and some 600 titles not listed in PUBLISHERS’ 
LIRBARY BINDINGS IN PRINT; also Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners from 1965 on back, and for last year’s ALA Notable Books (these 
lists available upon request). 


And — to be ready early spring... . kits for all books in the 
Wilson Children's Catalog, and for all 3,700 titles listed in the to HUE 
1966 edition of BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. - 

'Lj Kits are 29¢ each, and may be paid for with Scrip, obtainable from Lj Cards, Inc. 


You may order as many or as few Scrip coupons as you need, but payment must accompany . 
orders for less than 50 coupons. 


LIBRARY JOURN AL CARDS, IN c. 


Box 27, Cooper Station P.O., New York, N. Y. 10003 
a subsidiary of the R, R, Bowker Company . . 
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Even the smallest library can 
have a complete collection of early 
English and American literature. 

For peanuts. 


Even the smallest library can have every title 
in the Pollard & Redgrave catalog. (Books pub- 
lished in England from 1475-1640) 


Every title in the Wing catalog. (Books pub- = 


lished in England from 1641-1700) 


A complete collection of British essays, jour- 


nals and magazines of the 17th, 18th; and 19th 
centuries. 


A collection of American literature, beginning | 


with the Columbus letter and including over 
6000 selected books, through 1876. 
|. The Wright Bibliography. Every American 
novel published between 1774 and 1865, 5600 
books in all. : 
The complete Congr ressional Record. The 
Economic Reports of the President. The Great 
Britain House of Commons Session Papers and 
Indexes, 


"A BUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


| University Microfilms, Inc. j 
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Even ihe smallest library can iss all these. 
collections; or just the selections they want in ` 
smaller collections. 

How? 
On microfilm. For peanuts.  : 
And only through University Microfilms, Inc. 


penc HMM IM 


University Microfilms, Inc. Y 
313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Check the collection you're most interested 3 in: 


C] EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS. 
[.] EARLY pecan DOORS: 
EAR ay ENGLISH -PERIODICALS. 
AMERICAN vere 
[.] EARLY AMERI TE N NOVE 
NMEN DOCUMENTS. : 





Title 





Address. 





City 





State. . Zip 





by Ervin J. Gaines 


IN THE TRENCHES 

Several years ago a woman I know, bored by the 
party talk of her husband’s coworkers, testily 
remarked, “Everybody talks about the boss or 
sex, and nobody has anything new to say about 
either.” As I plow through the blizzard of news 
clippings and articles about censorship and lis- 
ten in committee meetings at the local chapter 
of the Civil Liberties Union or in library associ- 
ations, I conclude that nobody has anything new 
to say about censorship, particularly as it relates 
to obscenity and pornography. At the same time, 
the conviction hardens that the discussions must 
continue until such time as we who stand for 
freedom have restrained the passionate fire- 
brands from burning down the house to roast 
the pig. If the quarrel is barren because it pro- 
duces no new ideas, we can scarcely abandon it 
and leave the victory to the censors. We are now 
in a kind of trench war where the daily casual- 
ties are high and no significant gains are readily 
visible. In some ways, the tenacity of the opposi- 
tion is admirable. I can only wish that such en- 
ergy and devotion might attach itself to a better 
cause. I would like to see a more earnest en- 
deavor to establish the validity of the claims 
that pornography is as harmful as it is asserted 
to be, rather than be confronted with the de- 
mand that I accept it as a self-evident proposi- 
tion, which it is not. I think that wiser counsel 
will eventually prevail, but we must dig in and 
fight in the meantime to keep the censors from 
imposing rash and ill-considered strictures ‘on 
communication. 

As preposterous as it may seem, there are 
efforts afoot to amend the Constitution of the 
United States to clear the way for the imposition 
of harsh censorship laws. States like New York 
have rewritten obscenity statutes which are: no 
better than those that have been replaced. High 
public officials—the governor of New Jersey 
among them—have aided and encouraged moves 
toward censorship. In New Jersey also, a piece 
of legislation ‘was drafted (and recently was 
vetoed by Governor Hughes) which mocked the 
cause it sought to serve by embodying in the text 
the very language it excoriates. All these things 


appear comic if one is detached and remote. But 
we are not detached and remote. We are in- 
volved. 


Item: A joint resolution was introduced into 
the House of Representatives on October 21, 


1965, calling for a constitutional amendment to 


give Congress the power to “regulate the dis- 
tribution of pornographic literature.” 

Item: The Michigan legislature in October re- 
ceived a resolution calling for a constitutional 
convention giving the states full control over 
pornography. Such a resolution would require 
the concurrence of 33 legislatures before Con- 
gress would be obliged to convoke a convention. 

Item: In October, a criminal court in New 
York handed down the first conviction under the 
recently enacted Hecht-Bernstein Act, which for- 
bids sales of obscene literature to minors. 

Item: In January, a federal court in Iowa con- 
victed a Los Angeles publisher for sending ob- 
scene literature through the mails. This convic- 
tion is similar to the one obtained about two 
years ago in Michigan, also against a Los An- 
geles publisher. It confirms the fear that postal 
authorities seem determined to prosecute pub- 
lishers, not at the point of origin, but at the point 
of receipt, on the assumption that it is easier to 
win convictions in rural areas rather than in 
cities. This kind of legal harassment places 
heavy burdens on publishers by exposing them 
to multiple hazards remote from their operating 
base. It is an effective technique, no doubt, but 
it somehow seems to undermine the foundations 
of justice. 


I think these efforts will ultimately fail, but 
because they spring up everywhere like weeds, 
they do require vigilance. The total meaning of 
all these actions seems to be that the ferment of 
discussion about sex is intensifying in the Unit- 
ed States as the reevaluation of our traditional 
mores proceeds. Increasing numbers of clergy- 
men are advocating change in sexual attitudes, 
and their frankness is gratifying at the same 
time that it adds to the turbulence. The in- 
creased concern over population growth, to- 
gether with the entry of public-supported agen- 
cies into the field of birth control, is causing 
shock and unrest. More educators are insisting 
that schools have a responsibility to teach sex— 
not only from a physiological standpoint, but 
adding to the biology some treatment of the per- 
sonal and social implications of sexual behavior. 
These are indeed revolutionary developments, 
and it is no wonder that there is opposition. 

Of course, within the scope of our profession- 
al competence as librarians, the emphasis must 
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be that we take no sides, and that we insist on 
keeping the lines of communication from being 
blocked. Pornography is not the real issue at all, 
for the growth of pornographic literature is only 
a superficial symptom of the more profound 
movements. In matters of public policy it has 
always been easier to tackle the symptoms and 
to neglect the causes, which are much harder to 
identify and understand. In defending the free- 
dom of the press, the only end we envision is the 
safety of open discussion. On the other hand, if 
the censors should succeed in driving the sexual 
debate underground, they will remove the matter 
from the hands of responsible people and re- 
mand it to those elements in our society most 
likely to pervert it. 

In defending free discussion of sex—including 
pornography, if necessary—librarians are really 
seeking to keep the question in public view. It is 
unfortunate that the censorious members of our 
society stake out such large claims. They see 
themselves as defenders of virtue and public 
safety, and they ascribe bad motives to those 
who disagree. They have long since concluded 
that society is going to the dogs, and they rea- 
son backward from their conclusions to justify 
their instrumentalities. Most dangerous of all, 
they are simplistic, for they ascribe all 
difficulties to a single cause. 


Meanwhile, librarians will probably have to 
endure with a certain fortitude the charge that 
we who stand for freedom are antisocial, sub- 
versive, demented, or perverse. We are none of 
these things. The very fact that librarians have a 
most enviable record for responsible action is 
sufficient refutation of the ad hominem argu- 
ment. In almost every recent case where librari- 
ans have stood fast, they have prevailed over the 
‘censors. It is possible that we are stronger than 
we think. If we continue to assert our point of 
view with patience, courage, and candor, we 
may yet see an end to the long struggle against 
censorship. eee 


WANTED 


Largely through the efforts of the Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee, an Intellec- 
tual. Freedom Office is being established 
at ALA headquarters. Bulletin readers who 
know of a person qualified in this area, 


or who are themselves qualified, are urged 
to communicate with David H. Clift, ex- 
ecutive director, at ALA headquarters. Ex- 
tensive library experience is not a prereq- 
uisite, but, of course, an intensive interest 
in the subject is of the greatest importance. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
REPORT ON THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE 


VOYAGE OF Ia. MI. S. 
CHALLENGER 


DURING THE YEARS 1873-76 


50 volumes. London 1880-1895 (Reprint 1966) 


29,492 pp., 3,008 black and white plates, 38 color plates, 236 maps. 


Cloth hound set $3,850.00 


Single volumes available separately, detailed leaflet available upon request. 


f 


|. NARRATIVE, 2 Vols. In 3 
Il. PHYSICS anc CHEMISTRY, 2 Vols. 


The Challenger Expedition, organized by the British Govern- 
ment at the suggestion of the Royal Society, had as its object 
the scientific exploration of the physical, chemical, geological 
and biological conditions of tne great ocean basins. After cir- 
cumnavigating the globe for over three and a half years, the 
ship and crew returned home. The Report was organized under 
the direction of Sir C. Wyville Thomson and concluded under 
the editorship of John Murrzy, one of the naturalists of the 
expedition. The zoological and other collections gathered ulti- 
mately came to rest with the British Museum. 

This work contains tne complete official publications on the 
Scientific Results of the Expedition. Bound in fifty large quarto 


If. DEEP-SEA DEPOSITS, 1 Vol. 
IV. BOTANY, 2 Vols. 


V. ZOOLOGY, 32 Vols. in 40 
VI. SUMMARY, 2 Vols. 


volumes, the Report comprises about twenty-nine thousand, 
five hundred pages, illustrated by over :hree thousand litho- 
graphic plates, copper plates, charts, maps and diagrams, to- 
gether with a very large number of woodcuts. Most color plates 
have been reprinted in black and white. However, where de- 
sirable, the reprint edition faithfully reproduces the color 
plates. Seventy-six authors are represented and they, in turn, 
represent nearly every Western country considered civilized at 
the time of the expedition. The years between the termination 
of the expedition and the publication of the Report permitted 
intensive study of the numerous collections and careful prep- 
aration of manuscripts and illustrations for press. 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 10003 
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“Homeward Bound" Books 
Can Go Home More Often 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Orove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Extra circulations are built into Treasure Trove covers to make your 
budget work harder. You get extra quality buckram that costs more to 
produce. It looks better, prints better, wears better. Treasure Trove 
printing inks are tough, too. They form a strong bond to the buckram 
to eliminate chipping and flaking. And they hold their beautiful colors. 
On top of all that, Treasure Trove gives you an important extra... 
a coating of clear, tough plastic that guards the cover against spills, 
rubbing, scratches and handling by eager young hands. Buckram, ink, 
plastic coating . . . a “tough” team that can’t be beaten. 


Treasure Trove helps you in three other important ways: (1) Illustrated 
spine panels help youngsters spot many of the very kind of books 
they are looking for on your shelves. (2) Treasure Trove’s cover 
illustrations, high fidelity reproductions of the publisher's original dust 
jacket, help "sell" the book. (3) The fine craftsmanship of your 
Treasure Trove binder gives you added pride and added life in your 
books. It all adds up to one thing . . . Treasure Trove covered books, 
rebound or pre-bound, are incomparable. 


Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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Publishing Dept. 


American 
Library 


Association 


Chicago 60611 


Guide to Lists of Master's Theses 


A compilation, through 1964, of all known bibliographies, 
collections of abstracts, and lists of master’s theses written in 
the U.S. and Canada. There are two main lists: one arranged 
by theses subject, the other by specific institution. Miscel- 
laneous general lists and the printed sources used to compile 
the Guide are included in separate sections. Citations give full 
bibliographic information as well as a brief descriptive an- 
notation of content. An indispensable guide for systematically 
searching and locating master’s theses materials—their topic 
and treatment. Dorothy M. Black $5.25 


Administration of the Small Public Library 


Realistic and. practical in its approach, this handbook pro- 
vides guidelines and suggests principles to assist the librar- 
ian in making wise policy decisions and in solving everyday 
problems. Bibliographies and index. Dorothy Sinclair $5.00 


Library Environment 


Reports the proceedings of the 1964 Library Equipment In- 
stitute concerned with five major aspects of library interiors: 
informal furnishings, lighting, audio facilities, flooring, and 
transport of people and books. Frazer G. Poole, editor $2.00 


National Inventory of Library Needs 


Current library resources on a national basis in the areas of 
staff, operating expenditures, and book collections are mea- : 
sured against existing ALA minimum standards in this report. 
Based on a survey of public, school, college, university, and 
correctional institution libraries by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Library Services Branch and ALA, this report details 
the gap between existing library service and minimum stan- 
dards. Plastic spiral binding $2.00 


Rare Book Collections 

Ten essays by experts on the nature, handling, and use of 
the rare book collection. Details the need and special prob- 
lems which such collections, large or small, present. ACRL 
Monograph 27. H. Richard Archer, editor $3.00 


' United States Government Publications 


A Partial List of Non-GPO Imprints 


Lists nearly 1,700 publications produced outside the Govern- 
ment Printing Office by departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. Originally compiled and distributed gratis 
under a Council on Library Resources grant. Jennings Wood, 
editor | $2.00 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


| by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


SECOND SESSION UNDER WAY 

The second session of the Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress convened Jan. 10 in an atmosphere of 
speculation, reflecting the national concern over 
the “guns or butter” issue. President Johnson, in 
his State of the Union Message, resolved many 
doubts regarding administration aims for legis- 
lative activity and recommended that Congress 
proceed with full vigor to carry forward the 
great health and education legislation enacted 
last year. 

With this encouragement that domestic pro- 
grams will not be shut off to divert all available 
funds to the war effort, it still remains to be 
seen exactly how much the President will re- 
quest for library programs. His budget message 
is expected to go to Congress Jan. 24, and un- 
doubtedly the priorities of war will take their 
toll with cutbacks in many of the programs. 

Allocation of funds for all library legislation 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1966, must 
be specified in this budget document in order to 
finance ongoing or proposed projects. This 
would include such programs as Title II of the 
Higher Education Act, the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act, depository library program, Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and the Library 
of Congress. 

Since the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act carried an authorization of funds for 
only one year, new authorizing legislation must 
be secured before appropriations can be made. 
It is expected, however, that an amount to con- 
tinue ESEA programs will be included in the 
budget, anticipating passage of the new authori- 
ty. A similar situation exists in regard to the 
Library Services and Construction Act, since the 
act expires June 30, 1966. 

About the same time that the fiscal 1967 bud- 
get is transmitted to Congress, it is expected 
that the President will submit a further 
deficiency appropriation request to cover pro- 
grams still unfunded during the current fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1966. Hopefully, this will 


provide sufficient money to. get both the Higher 
Education Act Title II programs and the Medi- 
cal Library Assistance Act under way. 


NEW DECADE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The present legislation authorizing federal as- 
sistance to promote the further development of 
public likrary services, the Library Services and 
Construction Act, will expire June 30, 1966. 
Originally approved in 1956 as the Library Ser- 
vices Act. aimed at serving people in rural areas 
without or with inadequate public library ser- 
vice, the act was extended in 1960 and further 
expanded in 1964 to grant aid to urban libraries 
as well. In addition, a new title was authorized 
to provide additional matching grants for con- 
structing, remodeling, or renovating public 
library buildings. The benefits of this past ten 
years of federal aid have been immeasurable, 
but the impact has been greatest on the approxi- 
mately 15 million people who have gained ac- 
cess to library resources for the first time. 

Now, if the advances achieved are to be main- 
tained and the still unmet gaps in services are to 
be bridged, a new and enlarged bill must be 
promptly enacted. It is anticipated that the ad- 
ministration will request extension of the pres- 
ent LSCA in a special education message ex- 
pected ta go to Congress about mid-February. 

Without waiting 
for the administration 
proposal, however, 
Rep. Carl Perkins 
(D., Ky.), one of the 
original sponsors of 
the LSA and a solid 
supporter of all li- 
brary legislation, in- 
troduced a bill to ex- 
tend and amend the 
LSCA on Jan. 18 
(H.R.12133). This is 
a greatly expanded 
bill which, if enacted, 
could go far in helping to meet the ever increas- 
ing needs of the public libraries serving this 
nation. The main features of the bill are as fol- 
lows: 
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Rep. Perkins 


Title I—Public Library Services 


Authorization: $60 million for fiscal 1967; $80 
million, fiscal 1968; $100 million, fiscal 1969; 
$120 million, fiscal 1970; $150 million, fiscal 
197] and each fiscal year thereafter. 

Matching-grant funds may be used for books 
and other library materials, library equipment, 
salaries, and other operating expenses. The min- 
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THE FREE 
LIBRARY | 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





CELEBRATES 75TH ANNIVERSARY 





Announces New Salary Plan 


Anncunces career opportunities in an outstanding, expanding and progressive 
metropolitan system as: 


POSITION REQUIRED : 


I l 

| 1 

© HEAD-LARGE BRANCH LIBRARY ! 5th year degree and four years ex- | 

€ ADULT BOOK SELECTION t perience in library work, including 1 " 

SPECIALIST - two years in area of specialization i $ 8,366 $ 10,434 

I I 
I | 
4 


e YOUNG ADULT SPECIALIST and two years of supervision, 
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N 
e ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT  ! | i 
TO DIRECTOR T i 33 ud 
; 00040 year degree and 3 years experi- , 
. FARE i : ence, including one year in area of 1 $7,613-$ 9,047 
i s inclut 
ACQUISITIONS : DEPT. t specialization: 
l e HEAD-MEDIUM BRANCH LIBRARY 1 . 


ute cee ee a ee NONO EUN TN UADIT SS 
t © ADULT LIBRARIANS | 

! e CATALOGERS ! No experience: $6,463-$ 7,021 

| * YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIANS | 1 year of experience: $7,091-$ 8,048 

| * CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS f 
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United States Citizenship Required For All Positions 


ADVANTAGES: 

A city of culture, history, action. F dditional i Ho 
Rapidly growing metropolitan or a onal information, 
library system. please apply to: 
Ad d state aid pl f 

abra serico. DUAE Mr. Herman Greenberg, Personne! Officer 
Se ere es THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Meuh aud Dis sue ene ' Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 


Pension Plan and Social Security. 
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imum state allotment which must be matched 
would remain at $100,000 for each of the states, 


Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, and: 


$25,000 each for Ámerican Samoa, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands. New language is included to 
insure that federal funds will be used to supple- 
ment and increase the level of state and local 
funds available and not supplant such funds. 


The floor year is updated from 1963 to 1966. 


Title II—Public Library Construction 


Authorization: $75 million for fiscal 1967; 
$100 million, fiscal 1968; $125 million, fiscal 
1969; $125 million, fiscal 1970; and $100 mil- 
lion, fiscal 1971. 

Construction is defined to mean construction 
of new publie library buildings; expansion, re- 
modeling, and alteration of existing buildings 
for public libraries; and initial equipment of 
such buildings. Also included are architects’ fees 
and the cost of land acquisition. The basic allot- 
ment is $80,000 for each of the states, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia, and $20,000 
each for American Samoa, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. A new feature proposed by this bill 
is that the federal share of the expenses of ad- 
ministering Title II programs would be paid out 
of Title II allotments rather than deducted from 
Title I funds as the existing LSCA authorizes. 


Title HI—Interlibrary Cooperation 


Authorization: $5 million for fiscal 1967; $7.5 
million, fiscal 1968; $10 million, fiscal 1969; 
$12.5 million, fiscal 1970; and $15 million, fiscal 
1971. 

This section inserts a new title in the LSCA 
for the establishment and maintenance of local, 
interlocal, regional, state, or interstate coopera- 
tive networks of libraries. The basic allotment is 
$10,000 each to Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands, and $40,000 to each of the 
states. The federal share for fiscal 1967 would 
be 100 per cent—no matching funds required. 
Thereafter, the states would have to provide 50 
per cent of the costs—dollar-for-dollar matching. 

Interlibrary cooperation is defined as the es- 
tablishment and operation of systems or net- 
works of libraries, including state, school, col. 
lege and university, public, and special libraries, 
working together to provide more effective and 
economical services to all library users. Such 
systems may be designed to serve a community, 
metropolitan area, region within a state, or state- 
wide or multistate area. 

Requirements for participation include provi- 
sions for coordination of supplementary ser- 
vices; appropriate allocation of costs; assurance 


that every local or other public agency in the 
state is given an opportunity to participate; cri- 
teria for evaluation and assignment of priorities 
by the state agency; establishment of a state- 
wide council, broadly representative of profes- 
sional library interests and of library users, to 
act in an advisory capacity to the state agency. 


Title IV —General 


Includes technical provisions for the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

For copies of the Perkins bill, H.R.12133, 
write to the House Document Room, U.S. Capi- 
tol, Washington, D.C. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth. Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


CLR GRANT FOR FEDERAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


The Council on Library Resources has granted 
$87,650 to the Library of Congress to support 
the secretariat of the Federal Library Committee 
on a full-time basis for three years. 

Paul Howard, librarian of the Department of 
Interior for the last 17 years, who has been serv- 
ing the Federal Library Committee as its execu- 
tive secretary on a part-time basis through the 
cooperation of the Secretary of Interior, will re- 
sign his post as librarian of that department to 
join the staff of the Library of Congress early in 
March in order to serve the committee on a full- 
time basis. 

The Federal Library Committee was estab- 
lished Jast March at the initiative of the Library 
of Congress, with the cooperation of the Bureau 
of the Budget, to improve coordination and plan- 
ning among libraries of the federal government. 
The Librarian of Congress serves as chairman 
of the committee, which consists of twelve per- 
manent members and six rotating members 
among federal libraries. The committee has its 
headquarters in the Library of Congress, and a 
grant of $10,000 from the Council on Library 
Resources last June has supported its secretariat 
until now. To date, the committee has studied 
library issues requiring attention and has organ- 
ized six task forces to deal with specific areas— 
automation, acquisitions, standards of service, 
procurement, interlibrary loan, and recruitment 
of personnel. A survey of automation of library 
operations in the federal government is currently 
under way, and a compendium of laws and regu- 
lations affecting federal libraries is on press. 
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bookmark 


This is the symbol of quality 
and service for specialized 
library binding programs. 
Pamphlets, periodicals, 
technical compilations — 
whatever your special re- 
quirements, Heckman can 
meet them. | ] We engage in 
constant research and devel- 
opment to find ways of 
giving you finer quality and 
faster service at lower cost. 
Electronic data systems 
equipment to process orders 
is one result. For all your 
binding requirements write 
or phone THE HECKMAN 
BINDERY, INC., NORTH 
MANCHESTER, INDIANA. 
PHONE AREA 219 982-2107. 
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WORK TOWARD DISTRIBUTION OF MACHINE- 
READABLE CATALOG DATA FURTHERED 
BY CLR GRANT 


LC has also received a grant of $130,000 from 
the Council on Library Resources for investiga- 
tions leading to the inauguration next fall of a 
pilot program for the distribution of cataloging 
information in machine-readable form. Under the 
grant, the Library will also study the feasibility 
and value of providing such service on a wider 
scale and on a continuing basis. 

The immediate aim is the centralized prepara- 
tion and distribution of data from which partici- 
pating libraries can automatically produce cata- 
log cards, book catalogs, reading lists, and other 
library materials at local computer facilities. 

The larger aim is to assess the ultimate feasi- 
bility of a national communications network in 
which machine-readable data would be trans- 
mitted electrically from library to library. The 
Library of Congress, as the largest library in the 
country, would serve as the center of such a net- 
work, disseminating its cataloging products in 
machine-readable form. A centralized service 
would eliminate the need for this local effort, 
save money, and facilitate greater use of com- 
puters in libraries. 

About ten libraries—university, public, gov- 
ernment, and school libraries among them—will 
participate in the test next fall. They will re- 
ceive the information contained on Library of 
Congress catalog cards in machine-readable 
form, that is, on magnetic tape or punched cards. 
The grant from the council will permit the Li- 
brary of Congress to let contracts to develop 
operational procedures and computer programs 
for the test, but the Library of Congress will 
support the cost of preparing and distributing 
machine-readable data in the test itself from 
other funds. 


LONDON CONFERENCE ON CENTRALIZED 
CATALOGING 

At the request of the Librarian of Congress, 
Sir Frank Francis, director of the British Mu- 
seum, convened a meeting in London on January 
13-14 of a few West European national librar- 
jans, cataloging specialists, and individuals asso- 
ciated with national bibliographies. The purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss international coop- 
eration in carrying out the centralized cataloging 
program which is to be administered by the Li- 
brary of Congress as authorized by the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. The Librarian of Con- 
gress and John W. Cronin, William J. Welsh, 
and Johannes L. Dewton of LC's processing de- 
partment attended the meeting. eee 
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. *, .. a useful work, and much can be learned about 


the American experience by careful study of the 
Presidents’ annual State of the Union Messages.” 


Th e ES -` RICHARD HOFSTADTER, 


-Professor of History, Columbia ndis 


STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGES | 
of the PRESIDENTS — 
from Washington-1 189 8 
to Johnson-1966 


Here. for the first time in one three volume set, are the 

full texts of the 177 annual State of the Union Messages of 

the Presidents of the United States. Under Constitutional man- 
date, every President must report annually to the American 
people on the major issues facing the nation, at home and abroad. 
These reports on the State.of the Union have grown into lengthy and 
detailed documents which in effect comprise a year-by-year history of the US as seen through the 
perspective of its Presidents. No other presidential papers are as consistently comprehensive in 
their coverage and analysis of major events and trends in the nation's history. Professor Arthur 
Schlesinger, jr., historian,scholar and author of 4 Thousand Days, has provided a major essay 
as an Introduction to the three volume set. With more than 3,000 pages and an index for the 
volumes, the State of the Union. Messages of the Presidents can be considered a convenient and 
useful source of reference material on the course of US history for students, scholars and anyone 
interested in Americana. 


Comprehensive Introduction by Arthur Schlesinger, jr. 


De Luxe Library Edition ' Buckram Bound on Fine Library Paper 


Compiled for the First Time in One Unit. More than. 3,000 pages. Indexed. 


"Uri ey 
Herta 





Hilap 
QULA. 
Hinton 


PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE AE. | 
$37.50 CHELSEA HOUSE - ROBT. HECTOR PUBLISHERS 


(Expires March 31st) i : 
meee DORIC ATION 222 West 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. TOOTI 
$45.00 
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Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An ‘outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total "fitness" for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. : 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


e Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


è All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


e Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 


e Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


e Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile, Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 


CERSTENSLACER BOOKMOBILES 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES + SALES DISPLAY COACHES « VANS e MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 





Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting 


The 1966 Midwinter Meeting was important 
not only for the things that were done there 
but because it brought important work of ear- 
lier years to fruition. 

The most dramatic highlight, rejection by 
Council of the membership’s recommendation 
that institutions which discriminate in their 
services be barred from membership in ALA 
by an amendment to the Constitution, was one 
more of many steps ALA has taken in dealing 
with the most acute social problem of our 
time, racial discrimination. There was no 
fruition here, only a stubborn, reasoned effort 
by Council to stop the Association from tak- 
ing an action which a few months ago, on 
first glance, had seemed a good one but which 
seemed now not to achieve its purpose and to 
create other difficult problems. 

The other highlights, in no particular 
order, were creation of a fourteenth ALA di- 
vision, the Information Science and Automa- 
tion Division; a relaxation of the present 
stringent limitations on Midwinter Meeting 
programming; creation of a second ALA 
board, the Publishing Board, to assume most 
of the Executive Board’s responsibility for the 
Association’s publishing activities; and adop- 


tion of the new and long-awaited cataloging 


code {see RTSD highlights). 


Limitations on Institutional and 
Organizational Membership 


President Vosper introduced the most con- 
troversial and heatedly argued item on the 
agenda (during some of the coldest weather 
Chicago has ever had) by reviewing its back- 
ground, At the Detroit Conference, the mem- 
bership adopted a resolution introduced by 
Eli Oboler (librarian, Idaho State University, 
Pocatello) recommending that Council amend 
Article II] of the Constitution, “Member- 
ship,” by adding a section which would read: 


Any library or other organization interested in 
library service and librarianship which does not 
discriminate among users on the basis of race, 
religion, or personal belief may become a mem- 
ber upen payment of the dues provided for in 
the Bylaws. 


Friends ond associates of a full professional life 
gathered on January 27 to pay tribute to Mildred L. 
Batchelder, who retires on April 30 after thirty years 
of service on the ALA staff. See page 264 for story 
and picture caption. 
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The present Constitution asks of members 
only that they be “interested in library service 
and librarianship.” President Vosper recalled 
that at the Miami Beach Conference in 1962 
Council had adopted a statement on member- 
ship urging institutional members not to dis- 
criminate among users on the basis of race, 
religion, or personal belief. Immediately after 
adoption of the resolution in Detroit, Presi- 
dent Castagna had appointed a committee of 


Councilors “to review the proposed amend. 


ment to the Constitution and submit recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board . . . the 
first vote on the amendment to be scheduled 
for the 1966 Midwinter Meeting." Such a re- 
view was intended to prevent hasty interpreta- 
tion and action which might later need to be 
changed, as had happened two years ago after 
adoption of a resolution limiting travel by As- 
sociation officers to state library association 
meetings. 

President Vosper commended the commit- 
tee's report, which had been discussed at 
length at the Executive Board's November 
meeting. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee, after a full investigation into every as- 
pect of the matter, was that Council reject the 
recommendation. If Council saw fit to adopt 
the recommendation, the committee set down 
guidelines for the Constitution and Bylaw 
changes which, in its view, would be required. 
These were extensive. The board saw two al- 
ternatives: to recommend the Constitution and 
Bylaw changes described or to recommend 
acceptance of the committee report. By a ma- 
jority vote, it chose the former and asked the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee to draft 
the necessary amendments and offer them at 
the Midwinter Meeting as specified in the re- 
view committee's charge. 

For the Constitution and Bylaws Commit- 
tee, Chairman Howard Rovelstad (librarian, 
University of Maryland, College Park) then 
read and moved adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendments which would be required, 
pointing out that, if they were accepted, in 
due course both ALA chapters and affiliated 
organizations would need to make similar 
changes to retain their status. 

The issue was now before Council, and an 
overflow crowd of members was present to 
hear it dealt with. Verner W. Clapp (presi- 
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dent, Council on Library Resources), chair- 
man of the committee of Councilors which 
had reviewed the recommendation, spoke first 
on behalf of his committee’s work. Their re- 
port, which runs to twelve pages followed by 
eleven pages of appendixes, is so closely 
reasoned that it defies summary. Because of 
its importance, and because it has been seen 
thus far only by Councilors, the report will 
be published in the April ALA Bulletin. 

Few committee assignments are more un- 
welcome, Mr. Clapp said, than those where the 
committee is in sympathy with the intent of a 
proposal it is dealing with but believes its im- 
plementation would be unwise. The commit- 
tee’s task had not been simple. It had, in 
order, clarified the resolution, drafted a work- 
able version of the proposed amendment, and 
then considered the wisdom of its adoption. 
In recommending against adoption, the com- 
mittee did not take the easy way out but fol- 
lowed the course of logic. The committee had 
spelled out the reasons for recommendations; 
the Executive Board, he said, had not, and 
Council should know why the board thinks 
the membership’s desire should be fulfilled. 

Mr. Clapp referred to the final action taken 
on the 1962 study of Access to Public 
Libraries, a recommendation that further 
studies in greater depth be made. One such 
study, he said, is “worth enormously more 
than this anticlimactic, essentially powerless 
fiddling” with the ALA Constitution. 

President Vosper commented that the Exec- 
utive Board had not taken the easy way out 
but had considered the report carefully, and 
that the minutes of its discussion had been 
made available to Council with the commit- 
tee’s report. 

Arthur T. Hamlin (librarian, University of 
Cincinnati) said that it was clear that the 
membership desires the Association to use its 
full influence to keep libraries free of discrim- 
ination. 

Ernestine Grafton (director, Iowa State 
Traveling Library, Des Moines), while agree- 
ing that ALA should do something to 
strengthen its position on discrimination, 
thought that this could be done by use of the 
part of Article HI of the Constitution which 
already empowers the Executive Board to sus- 
pend members for cause. 
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Ralph Ulveling (director, Detroit Public 
Library), a member of the review committee, 
said that he had begun his committee work 
with the assumption that he would support the 
resolution but had gradually seen the whole 
matter differently. ALA can persuade but not 
enforce, he said; “local libraries will not take 
dictation from Chicago." A suspended mem- 
ber would merely save its dues and would 
suffer no meaningful penalties. 

At this point, Eli Oboler, speaking as an 
ALA member, rose in Council to defend the 
resolution he had introduced to the member- 
ship. He maintained that the simple action 
recommended in the resolution could be taken 
without the side effects described by the com- 
mittee, which he described as “a series of 
artificial and unneeded complications.” He 
criticized the very fulness of the report as an 
“effort to put in everything of any possible 
germaneness, including the baby, the bath, 
and the kitchen sink.” 

Mr. Oboler suggested, in lieu of the large 
number of changes offered by the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws Committee, the substitution 
of adherence to the federal Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 as a condition of institutional mem- 
bership. Since his suggestion was not put into 
the form of a motion by a Councilor, it was 
not acted on. His last proposal, that action be 
deferred until the New York Conference if his 
original resolution was not adopted, was later 
moved by John E. Scott (librarian, West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute), who thought 
that Council needed time for reflection after 
the “bugaboos and scare tactics” of an emo- 
tionally charged meeting. The motion was de- 
feated. 

Meanwhile, two other members of the re- 
view committee, Mrs. Virginia Young (of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri) and A. P. Marshall (li- 
brarian, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri), had explained their positions; and 
Lawrence E. Wikander (librarian, Forbes 
Library, Northampton, Massachusetts) had 
supported the membership recommendation 
because he thought that ALA should not move 
against a liberal attitude and that Council 
could benefit from a process of purging, after 
favorable action on the recommendation, such 
as the review committee had had. 

Council had made up its mind, however, 


and voted against the Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee's report which embodied the De. 
troit membership resolution. 

Thus, in the short space of seven months, 
the membership recommended that an action 
be taken, the review committee advised 
against it, the Executive Board voted to sup- 
port the membership intent, and Council at 
length, decided that the committee had 
made the wiser choice. At first glance this 
would seem to be an example of the swinging 
pendulum of ALA policy recently deplored in 
another context by Verner Clapp. But the 
issue in this case was not really a divisive 
one. The discussion showed in a way difficult 
to convey in a summary that the various 
official groups differed principally in their 
opinion on whether something believed in by 
the overwhelming majority—nondiscrimina- 
tion in library service-—should be written into 
the Constitution to show the Association’s 
strength of belief or whether it might be 
wiser, when the wealth of problems created by 
such an action were considered, to demon- 


Ernestine Grafton, director, lowa State Traveling Library, 
Des Moines, who offered the proposal to be voted on 
at the New York Conference, 
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strate this belief, which was already embodied 
in the law of the land, in other ways. 
Immediately after Council's vote, Ernestine 
Grafton followed up her earlier comment by 
moving— 
That Council urge the Executive Board to make 
the fullest possible use of its authority, as al. 
ready provided for in Article III, Section 1, of 
the Constitution to reject all or any applications 
for institutional membership from institutions 
known to practice discrimination in services to 
readers, in staff emplovment, in use of facilities, 
"and/or in any other manner. 


After discussion of the ways in which the 
board could take such action, it was moved 
by Ralph R. Shaw (dean of library activities, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu) that action 
be deferred until the New York Conference so 
that administrative procedures could be 
studied. Council agreed. 

At the next Council meeting, Verner Clapp, 
as he had promised after Council's vote on his 
committee's report, moved— 


That the President appoint a committee of 
Councilors to review action taken by the Asso- 
ciation in the execution of its expressed inten- 
tion to “continue to promote freedom of access 
to libraries for all people, using every means at 
its disposal," and to make recommendations to 
the Executive Board and Council at the Annual 
Conference 1966. 


Immediate Past President Castagna, express- 
ing the feeling of many Councilors, said, be- 
fore the proposal was adopted, that he re- 
gretted that the action taken at the previous 
session suggested a negative attitude and was 
glad that positive action could be taken so 
soon afterward. 


- The Information Science and 

—. Automation Division 

—. CA fourteenth ALA division, the ninth type- 
- of-library activity so recognized, was created 

by Council on the recommendation of the 

Committee on Organization endorsed by the 

Executive Board. The desirability of a new 

division in the automation area has been 

widely discussed for a long time by the divi- 

sions on whose areas of responsibility its au- 


* ALA Council: Minutes, 1964 Midwinter Meeting, 
p. 4, 7, Exhibit 3, p. 8. 
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thority would impinge, by the Committee on 
Organization, by the Interdivisional Commit- 
tee on Documentation (an ALA committee in 
spite of its name), and by other organizations 
concerned with automation and documenta- 
tion. The last-named groups in particular have 
needed a single group in ALA to work with 
on matters for which a number of divisions 
and committees were previously responsible. 
A petition for such a division signed by 300 
more members than the 500 suggested by the 
ALA Bylaws had been submitted, and the 
wide-ranging Committee on Organization dis- 
cussion culminated in authorization for the 
division at the second Council session. As is 
frequently the case when the ground work has 
been well done, Council consideration was 
brief, consisting in removal of information 
theory from the new division's field of re- 
sponsibility. As adopted, the field of responsi- 
bility and tentative field of interest statements 
read: 


The Information Science and Automation Di- 
vision concerns itself with the development and 
application of electronic data processing tech- 
niques and the use of automated systems in all 
areas of library work, and within this field 
fosters research, promotes the development of 
appropriate standards, disseminates information, 
and provides a forum for the discussion of com- 
mon problems. 

Among matters which have been suggested 
for immediate attention by the proposed new 
division are 1) standardization of coding sys- 
tems, 2) interlibrary distribution of bibliogra- 
phic data in machine-readable form, 3) shared 
programming, 4) establishment of library com- 
munications networks, 5) automated searching 
techniques, 6) compatibility of equipment and 
programming, 7) use measurement and user 
studies involving automated systems, 8) the fi- 
nancing of cooperative automation projects, and 
9) various social and legal problems relating 
to automation in libraries. 


Jesse Shera (dean, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity library school, Cleveland), chairman 
of the Interdivisional Committee on Docu- 
mentation, wondered whether the committee 
could be of further service now that the new 
division had been created and announced that 
he was “eager to preside over the dissolution 
of this empire,” but he was told that the com- 
mittee’s obsequies would be delayed. 
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Broadening the Midwinter Meeting 

In the years before 1952, the Midwinter 
Meeting had expanded steadily in registration 
and types of meetings offered until it was al- 
most a second annual conference. As a result 
of Council action taken in that year, only 
business meetings of Council, boards, and 
committees appeared on the schedule, and 
units desiring other types of meetings ar- 
ranged them on their own responsibility. 
However, both the ALA as a whole and its 
divisions continued to hold meetings at which 
membership action was taken. After the 1957 
reorganization, further clarification of Mid. 
winter policy was essential, and this seemed 
also a good time to consider whether member- 
ship action should be taken at a meeting 
which was normally attended only by officers 
and committee members. Another committee 
was appointed, and, at the 1958 annual con- 
ference, Council adopted the policy recom- 
mended by this committee — 


That the ALA be responsible for scheduling at 
Midwinter only meetings and meeting places for 
Council, boards, and committees, and that there 
be no programs, general business, or membership 
meetings of the divisions, sections, or round 
tables. 


That policy was still in effect during this Mid- 
winter Meeting, but the pendulum has been 
swinging in the other direction, and many 
members feel that it is too restrictive and 
should be liberalized. In the spring of 1965, a 
committee of the Executive Board and Coun- 
cil was appointed to study and make recom- 
mendations on the Midwinter Meeting. Chair- 
man Katherine Laich (assistant librarian, Los 
Angeles Public Library) reported at the sec- 
ond session of Council that the committee had 
heard a variety of points of view from a vari- 
ety of sources, but since the report was adopt- 
ed without discussion and with only a few 


“no’s,” its recommendations are here given in 


full: 


In a situation so far from clear-cut, it might 
seem most reasonable to bring in a verdict of 
"no cause for action." But the committee feels 
that the prospect of producing real benefit for 
the Association and its membership through 
liberalizing the current policy on the Midwinter 
Meeting is great enough to justify some change. 


If a single phrase had to suffice to characterize 
the committee’s attitude, it might be “more per- 
missive.” 


In debating how the present strictures might — —. 
be reduced without opening the door to some of | 
the dire results predicted, the committee felt E 
that the guardian at the portal should be the p 
Executive Board. To carry out the figure fur- —— 
ther, we suggest unlocking the door, but keep- 


ing the chain on the hook. Only the Executive - 
Board can take it off and turn the knob. This 
decision was reached after weighing and dis- 
carding a somewhat elaborate set of ground 
rules which might themselves become a new 
straitjacket. 

The committee felt above all that the essential 
business purpose of Midwinter must be main- 
tained; that the mechanism of ALA's compli- 
cated structure requires an irreducible degree of 
membership attention at the two annual meet- 
ings, and very importantly at Midwinter. 

For Council action, we recommend that ALA 
Policy III-F-5 be amended to read: 


That the ALA Midwinter Meeting be primarily de- 
voted to carrying on the business of the Association 
through meetings of the Council, boards, and com- 
mittees, and that there be no programs, general 
business, or membership meetings of the divisions, 
sections, or round tables except as a limited number 
of program meetings, institutes, conferences, or work- 
shops may be specifically authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 


For Executive Board action, we recommend that 
ALA Policy TU-F-6 be amended to read: 


That Chicago be the location of the Midwinter Meet- 
ing at least in alternate years, but that the Execu- 
tive Board authorize the occasional movement of the 
Midwinter Meeting to an appropriate center other 
than Chicago when some worthy purpose of program, 
regional recognition, or publie relations warrants 
meeting elsewhere. 


For consideration by the appropriate bodies 
and application as warranted by the circum- 
stances, we recommend: 


1. That "limited number” of program meetings, in- Gp 
stitutes, conferences, or workshops be normally ^ ^. 


interpreted as meaning not more than two days 
preceding or following the Midwinter Meeting, 
and not more than one day (or a total of three 
meeting periods) during the course of Midwinter. 

2. That the Executive Board provide a program with- 
in the Midwinter Meeting only on matters of vital 
importance to a large segment of the Association. 
Meetings of boards and committees in conflict with 
such programs should be permitted. 

3. That moving out of the Chicago area be ordi- 
narily contingent upon the suitability of the 
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suggested “outside” location to provide the back- 
ground for the program planned for that meet- 
ing. 

4. That the ALA staff be permitted to experiment 
with a limited number of commercial exhibits at 
Midwinter Meeting, whether in Chicago or else- 

where. 

5, That the present practice on registration be con- 
tinued. 

6. That the ALA staff be requested to explore the 
desirability of holding Chicago Midwinter Meet- 
ings either in a single- or multi-hotel location 
outside the Loop and reasonably near to ALA 
headquarters. 


Creation of a Publishing Board 
Article VIII of the ALA Bylaws says: “The 


Executive Board shall administer all pub- 
lishing activities of the Association land]... 
shall make an annual report to the Associa- 
tion on its publishing activities." The Ex- 
ecutive Board has been unable to carry out 
this charge because of its growing responsi- 
bilities in other areas. Publishing activities, 
however, are so widespread and important, 
and the Publishing Budget is so large—about 
equal to the General Funds Budget, which in- 
cludes membership dues—that the need for 
overall control is great. Council, the Executive 
Board, and Pebco have attempted to solve 
this problem by creation of a number of 
official bodies which have waxed and waned 
over the years. Recently an Executive Board 
subcommittee has been charged with wide- 
ranging responsibilities in the publishing 
area, serving as an interim body until a deci- 
sion could be made on whether to appoint a 
second ALA board, a Publishing Board. 
That board was created by Council at Mid- 
winter on recommendation of the Committee 
on Organization and the Executive Board. 
The committee's full report, adopted without 
discussion and with apparent unanimity, fol- 
lows. 
The committee has given lengthy consideration 
to the request of the Executive Board for the 
creation of an ALA Board on Publishing in line 
with the recommendations of the subcommittee 
of the Executive Board. While the committee 
has concurred without exception that such an 
arm of the board is needed, our major concern 
was with the extent to which the constitutional 
authority of the Executive Board should be del- 
egated and how such a Publishing Board should 
be made responsive to the needs of the mem- 
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bership. We were also convinced that it must be 
made clear that any such board would not be 
empowered to usurp the editorial functions now 
exercised by the Editorial Committee and the 
various committees in the divisions which de- 
cide upon the editorial matters of division-re- 
lated publications (all kinds, including serials), 
Accordingly, the Committee on Organization has 
voted to make the following recommendation: 
The Committee on Organization recommends that 
there be created an ALA Publishing Board to be com- 
posed of five members who are not employees of the 
Association, and that the Executive Director of the 
Association serve as secretary to the board, without 
vote, Such Publishing Board should— 

Establish publishing policies with the approval of 
the Executive Board and counsel from other 
bodies of the Association. 

Advise and assist all units of the Association in 
their publishing activities. 

Give counsel and guidance on the administration 
of the Publishing Department. 

Exercise oversight over budget preparations, re- 
ceive and review all budget requests, and pre- 
sent recommendations thereon to the appropriate 
bodies. 

Make an annual report to the Association on pub- 
lishing activities, 

Control the use of the ALA imprint. 


Other Council Action and Reports 


President Vosper presided over the first 
Council Session. After making a correction in 
the minutes of the Detroit Conference ses- 
sions, he reported on recent developments in 
Association affairs. His report will be pub- 
lished in the April ALA Bulletin. 

President-elect Mary V. Gaver announced 
appointment to the 1966-67 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE of: Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw 
(director, Dallas Public Library), chairman; 
Mary Edna Anders (Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta), Dorothy F. Deininger (Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Washington), Eloise 
Ebert (Oregon State Librarian, Salem), and 
Mrs. Mildred P. Frary (supervisor, Los An- 
geles City school libraries). 

ALA Treasurer Ralph Blasingame, Jr., 
brought the good news that the Carnegie En- 
dowment has increased to almost the same 
value it had when about $1 million was 
reinvested in the headquarters building, 
and that membership had increased to more 
than 31,000. He also reported that after long 
planning, the General Funds Budget and the 
Publishing Budget would be consolidated and 
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presented together to Pebco at the New York 
Conference. 

Congressman John E. Fogarty of Rhode 
Island, long-time friend of libraries, was 
elected to HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP by 
acclamation on recommendation of the Legis- 
lation Committee and nomination of the Exec- 
utive Board. The membership will be present- 
ed at the New York Conference. 


Second Vice-President Rutherford D. Rog- 
ers presided over the second Council session. 

Emerson Greenaway (director, Free 
Library of Philadelphia), chairman of the 
LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, included in his re- 
port two recent developments: 1) The budget 
document transmitted to Congress on January 
24 included some funds for Title II of the 
Higher Education Act and for portions of the 
Medical Library Assistance Act. The amount 
for Title II was understood to be about half 
the $75 million authorized by the Higher 
Education Act; the amount for the Medical 
Library Assistance Act was not known. 2) A 
bill to extend and considerably amend the 
Library Services and Construction. Act was 
introduced in the House on January 18 by 
Congressman Carl Perkins of Kentucky and 
in the Senate on January 20 by Senator 
George McGovern of South Dakota, both 
sponsors of the original Library Services Act. 

His report listed ten gifts to the Washing- 
ton Office totaling $1600; additional gifts and 
pledges of $2500 were made from the Council 
floor. These were by far the largest gifts ever 
announced to Council, no less than four of 
them for $500 each. 

In addition to the important actions al. 
ready reported, Hannis S. Smith (director. 
Library Division, Minnesota Department of 
Education, St. Paul) reported as chairman of 
the COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION that, 
rather than being dissolved, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association 
and ALA would be reactivated and concern 
itself with joint interests of the two associa- 
tions other than school libraries, which are 
taken care of by the joint secretariat of NEA 
and AASL. 

For the INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CoM- 
MITTEE, Marion Milezewski (librarian, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle), chairman, 


gave details of the increasing importance of | 


participation in international library affairs > 
by the American Library Association, de- 


plored the continuing deemphasis of libraries 
and library services in the program of the 
U.S. Information Agency, and stressed the 
importance of maintaining and supporting a 
vigorous ALA International Relations Office. 

He offered two resolutions which were 
adopted by Council, one criticizing the U.S. 
Information Agency policy whch he had de- 
scribed. the other sponsoring the creation 
with other library organizations of a Special 
Joint Committee on Libraries in International 
Education “to stand ready to serve the federal 
government in all possible ways to implement 
and realize the aims expressed in the Presi- 
dent's call for a program of international edu- 
cation." 

Secretary of the Council David H. Clift 
presented the applications of the Georgia 





Verner W. Clapp in a characteristic pose discusses the 
institutional membership resolution at the Detroit Con- 
ference. Perhaps it was his part in the discussion there 
that led to his appointment as chairman of the com- 
mittee which studied and recommended on the subject. 
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= Library Association and the Mississippi 
Library Association for CHAPTER STATUS in 
ALA. This was Georgia’s first application, 
since it had not asked for chapter membership 
after Council amended the Bylaws in 1954 to 
admit only one chapter from each state. Mis- 
sissippi had reapplied on December 28, 1965, 
. after withdrawing as a consequence of its ina- 
bility to meet the terms of the Statement on 
- Individual Membership, Chapter Status, and 
Institutional Membership adopted at the Miami 
Beach Conference in 1962. The forty-eighth 
and forty-ninth state chapters were welcomed 
with applause, and Virginia McJenkin (li- 
brary director, Fulton County Board of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta) was presented as Councilor 
from Georgia. 

Elected to the Executive Boarp from 
Council were Eileen Thornton (librarian, Ob- 
erlin College, Oberlin, Ohio) and Robert Tal- 
madge (librarian, Tulane University, New 
Orleans). 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The ALA Executive Board met in five ses- 
sions during the 1966 Midwinter Meeting, de- 
voting a large portion of its time to deter- 
mining its recommendations to Council on 
reports of its own and those of committees. 
The board advised the president on appoint- 
ments to one board and three committees re- 
sulting from Council action during the meet- 
ing. These included the ALA Publishing 
Board, the Special Joint Committee on Li- 
braries in International Education, the orga- 
nizing committee for the new Information 
Science and Automation Division, and the 
committee to report to Council at the 1966 
New York Conference on the resolution sub- 
mitted by Verner W. Clapp, Councilor from 
the District of Columbia Library Association. 
As a first step in its consideration of the reso- 
lution offered by Ernestine Grafton, Councilor 
at Large, relative to the authority of the 
board under Article III, Section l, of the 
Constitution, the board decided to seek legal 
advice for guidance. Details on these matters 
will be found in the reports on Council. Rec- 
ommendations from the ALA Committee on 
Appointments on committee appointments for 
1966-67 were approved. 

Dallas was selected as the site for the 1971 
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annual conference, subject to the satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations on. conferenc 
cilities there. The board received a recom- 
mendation from the Joint Canadian Library 
Association-Ámerican Library | Association 
Committee that both associations consider 
making the 1970 annual conference in Seattle 
a joint conference of the two associations and 
arranged for further exploration with the Ca- 
nadian Library Association and of facilities 
in Seattle. Decision on the site of the 1967 
Midwinter Meeting was postponed until the 
1966 spring meeting of the board so that full 
information on possible sites could be gath- 
ered. 

]t was decided to seek points of view from 
chairmen of ALA committees and other units 
on the suggestion made to Council by Rev. 
Jovian Lang, Councilor at Large, that ob- 
servers be permitted to attend closed meetings 
of those units. 

A classification study of all ALA head- 
quarters positions, wherever located and from 
whatever funds paid, authorized by corre- 
spondence vote was confirmed. The study will 
be made in the spring of 1966 by the firm of 
Cresap, McCormick, and Paget. 

Information reports to the hoard included: 
status of the catalog code revision, New 
York (1966) and San Francisco (1967) con- 
ference planning, ALA finances, program 
evaluation and budget, legislation, and the re- 
modeling under way at headquarters to pro- 
vide more space.— David H. Clift. 










Subcommittee on Publishing 


The committee, responsible to the Executive 
Board, is serving temporarily to assist in var- 
ious matters relating to the Association's pub- 
lishing program. It is active during the period 
of examination by the Committee on Organi- 
zation of the Association's publishing struc- 
ture. 

The subcommittee had before it the reports 
of consultants to the Publishing Department. 
These reports were studied, and a series of 
recommendations to the Executive Board were 
approved as a result. 

In essence, these would help strengthen the 
department for the constantly increasing 
scope of Association publishing and sales.— 


Richard B. Sealock. 
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-Adult Services Division 

Sessions of the board of directors were 
given up mainly to receiving progress reports 
and recommendations from divisional com- 
mittees. Among the items approved were the 
request for the appointment of a committee 
on legislation to assist the division’s legisla- 
tive liaison, Lucile Nix (Georgia State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta); the sugges- 
tion of the Notable Books Council that the 
number of libraries participating in the selec- 
tion of the Notable Books be phased down to 
twenty; and the proposal of the Program Pol- 
icy Committee that funds be secured to allow 
the committee to hold a working meeting to 
expedite the completion of the division’s pro- 
posed manual of policies and procedures. 

At the urging of the Publications Advisory 
Committee, the board agreed to proceed in 
the establishment of an adult services journal, 
to be issued quarterly. The publication of a 
list of plays compiled by John Gassner for use 
in connection with the sixth guide in the 
Reading for an Age of Change series, “The 
World of Contemporary Drama," was also 
authorized. This guide was introduced at 
Midwinter, and plans for further evaluation 
of the series were also discussed with an in- 
terested group of library school faculty mem- 
bers. 

Plans were developed by the Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population for 
revision of the list, “Paths to Long Life,” and 
for other publications for use at such meet- 
ings as the Governors’ Conferences on Aging. 
The Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups, with the assistance of ap- 
propriate units in ALA, will undertake the 
preparation of lists of books on labor history 
and issues geared to the junior and senior 
high school level and also a selective list of 
l6mm films dealing with labor. This commit- 
tee also worked on plans for a questionnaire 
survey of current trends and practices in pub- 
lic library service to labor. 

~The ASD board considered the report of 
the Committee on Standards in Adult Services 
detailing an approach to a statement of stan- 
dards for adult services in all types of 





DIVISIONS : 
libraries. On the basis of the discussion, a re | A 
vision will be prepared for publication in the 


ASD Newsletter and presented to ASD's- 


membership for discussion at the New York j : : 


Conference. o 
The Committee on Reading Improvement js 
for Adults reported that it will publish an an: — 
notated supplement of new titles for its bibli- 
ography, Books for Adults Beginning to 
Read. Tentative criteria for materials for the 
beginning reader were prepared for consid- 
eration and testing during the ASD precon- 
ference, and the committee revised its 1965 
proposal for a consultant service to libraries: 
on adult literacy programs, to redirect it to- 
ward vocational education, for discussion. 
with personnel in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. | 
The National Library Week Committee 
agreed to focus its activities on discovering 
the extent and nature of public library ser- 
vices for the homebound and those in hos-: 
pitals and institutions and will" approach 
AHIL to work with it in this project. 
The ASD-RSD Committee on Orientation 
discussed the results of the tabulation of the 
questionnaire on the publie library orienta- 
tion of the library user, which was sent out in 
the fall. Early publication of an article sum- 
marizing its findings is planned. In general, 
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the committee felt that very little in the area 
of creative and imaginative approaches to the 
problem of orienting the diverse range of 
adults was being done by any library replying 
to the questionnaire. Plans for developing 
means of stimulating interest in such orienta- 
tion and for providing samples and guidelines 
were made, and consideration will also be 
given to devising pilot studies and demonstra- 
tions of new techniqties.-E leanor Phinney. 


American Association of School Librarians 


AASL’s activities began at a Monday 
morning breakfast with a report of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica School Library Awards 
Advisory Committee to the board of directors 
and state school library supervisors. The 
chairman announced the names of the ten 
school systems presented for consideration to 
a donor’s committee chosen to select the top 
three 1966 winners. Eighty-four applications 
from 43 states were studied by the committee. 
Many members of the group present testified 
to the importance of these awards, now in 
their fourth year, in elementary school library 
development throughout the country. 

On Tuesday, the Supervisors Section spon- 
sored an invitational luncheon and afternoon 
meeting, attended by 102 state and local dis- 
trict school library supervisors, at which Title 
II of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act was discussed. Following the talk by 
Mary Helen Mahar of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, problems were raised and discussed by 
small groups and by all the participants in 
one group. 

The board of directors approved the prom- 
ising calendar set up by the committee plan- 
ning the revision of Standards for School 
Library Programs. They approved the text of 
a publication which will be published by the 
NEA Department of Rural Education on the 
library in the rural school. 


Board members expressed the hope that» 


consideration would be given whenever possi- 
ble to “the provision of funds for staff and 
administrative costs at the local level in all 


Peggy Sullivan, director of the Knapp School Libraries 
Project, and Richard S. Halsey, of the University City, 
Missouri, Public Schools, discuss the proposed plans for 
that system's: district. resource centers, 
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federally supported programs” in rdn 
with the ALA Federal Legislative Policy. 
They heard plans for the AASL meetings at 
the NEA Conference in Miami Beach, June 26- 
July 1. The theme of the meeting is Free to 
Teach. AASL will cosponsor a meeting on 
Monday of that week with the Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction; on Tuesday morn- 
ing, there will be a speaker on Creativity; and 
Tuesday at noon, the Book and Author Lun- 
cheon at the Doral Beach Hotel will feature a 
well-known author.—Dorothy A. McGinniss. 


American Association of State Libraries 


A major concern of the association is the 
present development of automated systems of 
bibliographic control at the Library of Con- 
gress, in other federal libraries, and in at 
least twelve states without sufficient coordina- 
tion. It was voted to support the efforts of the 
newly established Federal Library Committee 
(see this month’s Washington Report) in 
working with the Library of Congress to es- 
tablish an automation program which would 
fit federal, state, and other libraries. 

The board recommended to LAD that 
efforts be made to supplement the Statistics 
Coordinating Project with a project directed 
toward the dev elopment of additional units of 
measurement of library service related to user 
satisfaction, which would refine the profes- 
sion’s ability to evaluate its services, and that 
the knowledge and techniques of disciplines 
other than library science be drawn into such 
a project. Considerable concern was expressed 
regarding the proposed plans of the U.S. 
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Office of Education for collection of library 
statistics, particularly the lack of a prompt, 
comprehensive publication program of na- 
tional statistics urgently required for effective 
planning. 

Noting the termination of the Advisory 
Committee to the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, the board expressed its appre- 
ciation for the services rendered by that body 
and hoped it might shortly be replaced by a 
National Library Commission, broadly based 
and reflecting the needs and goals of the sev- 
eral types of libraries. Such a body could co- 
ordinate federal library activities with those 
of the profession generally. As a first step in 
coordination of the work of all libraries, ASL 
has proposed to the other divisions concerned 
an interdivisional committee to review all the 
current ALA standards to identify contradic- 
tions and gaps. 

The final (November 1965) draft of *Stan- 
dards of Library Service for the Blind and 
Visually Handicapped” was discussed, and the 
board voted to concur with them. Mrs. Lura 
Currier (director, Mississippi Library Com- 
mission) was appointed to work with CSD on 
a statement on book drives for the disadvan- 
taged, primarily aimed at discouraging such 
efforts. 

Concern was expressed over the frequency 
with which bills censoring books are being 
introduced in state legislatures. As a first step 
in combating that type of legislation, the In- 
tellectual Freedom Office, when established, 
was requested to collect examples of flyers, 
newspaper editorials, and the like which could 
be used as needed by the several states in pre- 
paring similar material. 

The Legislation Liaison Committee was 
asked to consider the need for federal legisla- 
tion allowing cooperative library service proj- 
ects between areas in Canada and Mexico and 
the states bordering on them. 


American Library Trustee Association 


ALTA thoroughly tested its new council- 
committee method of operation at Midwinter 
and found it sound. Its members, meeting 
first in four councils devoted to broad fields 
of interest and then in committees with 
specific areas of responsibility, developed in 
one day an impressive and creative program 


for ALTA's present and future. 

An immediate result was the approval of 
two ad hoc committees. One will study and 
assign priorities to publication recommenda- 
tions, including guidelines for state trustee 
organizations; a guide for running trustee 
workshops; a pamphlet series on the selection 
of trustees, librarians, and library consul- 
tants, on trustee relationships to the legislative 
process, on intellectual freedom, and on the 
evaluation of governor's conferences; and a 
series of brief, pertinent articles in the Public 
Library Trustee for later reprinting in pam- 
phlet form. 

Another ad hoc committee will study and 
assign priorities to workshop recommenda- 
tions, including pilot regional workshops on 
trustee responsibilities and workshops on the 
subjects of library systems, governor’s confer- 
ences, and legislation. 

The ALTA board approved the policy state- 
ment of the new ALTA Legislation Subcom- 
mittee and received the draft program of the 
committee. It also reviewed a statement 
covering the responsibilities of trustees in the 
economic opportunity area, and it voted 
unanimously to bring its campaign proce- 
dures in line with those of other ALA divi- 
sions, thus abolishing the use of campaign lit- 
erature in ALTA elections.—Edward Strable. 


Association of College and 
Research Libraries 


The ACRL Board of Directors approved 1) 
a final statement of “Services to Library 
Users” prepared by the Committee on Library 
Services; 2) the recommendation that only 
personal members of ALA be permitted to 
vote; 3) the expansion of the Audio-Visual 
Committee to twelve members to emphasize 
the needs of junior colleges and smaller four- 
year colleges; 4) the separate publication of a 
monthly news bulletin as a supplement to 
C&RL; 5) the reappointment of David Kaser 
(director, Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee) as editor of C&RL, the reap- 
pointment of Mrs. Margaret Toth (editor, Uni- 
versity of Rochester Press, Rochester, New 
York) as editor of the Microcard Series, and 
the appointment of David Heron (director, 
University of Nevada Library, Reno) as ed- 
itor of the Monograph Series; 6) chapter 
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status for the Missouri Association of College 
and Research Libraries. 

In addition, members of the board were in- 
formed of the increase in ACRL membership 
to 10,126, and the resignation of Richard 
Gardner as editor of Choice and the appoint- 
ment of Peter Doiron, assistant editor for re- 
viewing, as the new editor. The subtitle, 
Books for College Libraries, will be dropped 
beginning with the March 1966 issue. 

ACRL has been elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the Association of American Col- 
leges. 

The ACRL Planning and Action Committee 
referred to the University Libraries Section a 
proposal for a discussion group on univer- 
sity extension library work and endorsed a 
proposal, from the ALA Legislation Commit- 
tee Midwinter meeting, to provide more cur- 
rent legislative information in the ALA Bulle- 
tin. 
The Audio-Visual Committee developed a 
statement of purpose and plans to develop 
guidelines for audio-visual resources and 
services in college and university libraries. 
The Committee on Liaison with Accrediting 
Agencies met with representatives of the 
North Central Regional Accrediting Associa- 
tion. The Membership Committee recom- 
mended that ALA members be charged lower 
registration fees than nonmembers at precon- 
ferences. 

The National Library Week Committee is 
planning a brochure, for the 1966 program, 
for mailing to junior college libraries. The 
Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with ARL 
recommended greater interchange of informa- 
tion, including attendance at board meetings 
of the two organizations by both executive sec- 
retaries. The Standards Committee plans to 
develop guidelines for university library de- 
velopment and approved a revision of the 
ALA Standards for Junior College Libraries, 
in cooperation with the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and the AAJC-ALA Com- 
mittee on Junior College Libraries. 

The College Libraries Section established 
ad hoc committees on libraries in new col- 
leges and on library-centered teaching tech- 
niques. The Ad Hoc Committee on Communi- 
ty Use of Academic Libraries was made a 
standing committee. 
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The Junior College Libraries Section plans 
an evaluation of the section’s responsibilities 
in developing long-range projects which will 
support needed research and action for the 
1970’s. James Pirie (Mott Library, Flint, 
Michigan) has resigned from the position as 
chairman, to become editor of the ALA ju- 
nior college book list. He is succeeded by Har- 
riett Genung (Mount San Antonio College 
Library, Walnut, California). 

The Subject Specialists Section is planning 
to propose the formation of a new division in 
ALA for all subject specialist librarians. In- 
formation regarding the proposal will be 
mailed to all members of the section this 
spring. The Slavic and East European Subsec- 
tion finalized plans for ALA publication of 
the directory of librarians in this field of in- 
terest.—George M. Bailey. 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 


The board of directors adopted statements 
of function for two new standing committees, 
one on research and one on legislation. Nettie 
B. Taylor (director, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore), serving in the absence of 
AHIL’s legislative liaison, brought before the 
board the discussions of the Legislative 
Workshop and also sought reactions to and 
support of a proposed title on federally fund- 
ed library service to institutions. The need for 
supporting data on which funding may be 
based and defended was recognized and re- 
ferred to the LAD Statistics Committee for 
Hospital and Institutional Libraries. 

On the recommendation of its special com- 
mittee to study the proposed “Standards for 
Library Service for the Blind and Visually 
Handicapped,” the board approved these 
standards, with the recommendation that ref- 
erences to the availability of service to the 
visually handicapped, in addition to that pro- 
vided for the legally blind, be further 
clarified. Discussion of the first draft of the 
revision of Public Library Service included 
suggestions for further specific references to 
services to the homebound, to patients, and to 
inmates. 

Other action included the adoption of “An 
Outline Plan for Correctional Institution 
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ALA staff members ot the farewell luncheon for Miss 
Batchelder. Frankly, this is a recruiting photograph— 
there are a number of attractive positions open at ALA 
headquarters, where these attractive people already 
work, From left, Mrs. Patricia Hutton, ALA receptionist 
and switchboard operator; Mrs. Lesley Benson, secre- 
tary in the CSD-YASD office; and Mrs. Sandra Urbon, 
Miss Batchelder's secretary. 


Library Survey," which will be available on 
request from the AHIL office, and a full 
statement of criteria and procedures for the 
AHIL Exceptional Service Award. 

A meeting of the Bibliotherapy Committee 
was devoted to consideration of terminology 
in the field of bibliotherapy. The tentative 
definitions which were arrived at will be cir- 
culated for further comment before recom- 
mendations for adoption are made.—Eleanor 
Phinney. 


Children’s Services Division 


The United States Jaycees Good Reading 
program was publicized during Midwinter 
with an exhibit of the fourteen cases and 
more than 550 books which make up its Book 
Fair exhibit. National Chairman John Burris, 
of the DuPont Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and Lou Riggins, of the U.S. Jaycees 
headquarters, Tulsa, Oklahoma, joined Mrs. 
May Edmonds (Miami Public Library), of 
the ALA and CSD advisory committees to the 
US. Jaycees, and committee members at the 
Midwinter exhibit in explaining the many 
ways in which J aycees can assist in pro- 
moting and procuring good library service 
for the community and good books in home 
| libraries. 

Thirteen states—lllinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebras- 


ka, Ohio, South Carolina, Florida, Wisconsin, - 
Delaware, and New Hampshire—have already | 





obtained the Jaycees Book Fair exhibit, and — a j 
discussions indicated that the industry spon- © o- 


sor, Pilgrim Book Society, Akron, Ohio, id 


would be sending out the few other sets still 
available by early spring 


Jaycees chapters, also were on display, and 
plans were made for supplementing the mate- 
rial in them for the 1966 countrywide mail- 
ing on the Jaycees project. ES 

A CSD advisory committee has been set up: 
at the request of the Asia Society to prepare a 
new and up-to-date edition of Books on Asia 
for Children. 

Exhibits of Newbery and Caldecott award- 


winning books in libraries throughout the  . 


country on the day of the public announce- 
ment (March 14 this year) of the awards has 
long been a goal of the board of directors, - 
This year, CSD announces that releases clear- 
ly marked “Guard Against Premature Re- 
lease” will be sent to the press as soon after 
Midwinter as possible to permit weekly maga- 
zines and Sunday book-review sections which 
have early deadlines to include the story. At 
the same time, the press release will be sent to. 
state library agencies, state school library su- 
pervisors, heads of children’s departments in 
public libraries, and school library supervi- 
sors in library or school systems serving 
100,000 population. After February 15, other 
librarians may call the above mentioned per- 
sons for the information. Or they may send a 
number 10, stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to the CSD office at ALA headquarters. The 
objective of this plan is to make it possible 
for the winning books to be featured in local 
press, radio, and television publicity and to be 
on display in local libraries and bookstores 
on the day of announcement. Until then, it is 
the urgent desire of CSD to keep the news se- 
cret from the general public. 

The CSD board and other invited members 
saw two new films for information and evalu- 
ation. Films in the American History series of 
the NBC television program Exploring are 
available for purchase on l6mm film. The 
U.S. Constitution was the subject of the one 
previewed. The Universal Pictures color pro- 


duction of 4nd Now Miguel, based on de i A 








. Jaycees Good Read- — i * : 
ing kits, which have been sent out to 5700 = 


Newbery Medal book, was also previewed by 
the same group. 

Making available good audio-visual materi- 
a that derionsirate discussion of children’s 
books was urged by the Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee. Existing tapes, recordings, 
-and films of book-evaluation discussions will 
be sought and evaluated by a new committee 
headed by Dorothy Broderick (Western Re- 
. serve University, Cleveland). Duplication or a 
lending plan for those selected will be devel- 
oped. 

The final Aurianne Award for a book 
which shows “humaneness in the young” went 
to Wilson Gage for her Big Blue Island 
(World Publishing Company, 1964). Given 
annually, except for one year, since 1958, it 
has honored an outstanding group of animal 
and wildlife stories. The board discontinued 
the award as the bequest became exhausted 
and the “suitable number of years” expired 
for which it was established by the will of the 
Louisiana school librarian, Augustine Au- 
rianne, in honor of her father and sister. 

The Young Adult Services Division joined 
CSD in requesting the ALA Executive Board 
to seek funds to establish an ALA staff to as- 
sist libraries in developing proposals and ob- 
taining grants of government funds for 
library-related programs dealing with the dis- 
advantaged on the national, state, and local 
level. A new committee under Jean Lowrie 
(Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo) 
is discovering the multiplicity of antipoverty 
programs in which public or school libraries 
are or could be usefully involved. In addition, 
a proposal for a special project demonstrating 
a strong public library program for excep- 
tional children is being developed. 

The Melcher Scholarship Committee an- 
nounced that this year two scholarships will 
be given to prospective children's librarians. 
In addition to the annual $1500 scholar ship, a 
second scholarship of $1000— the gift of the 
R. R. Bowker Company-—will be awarded in 
1966. In 1967, the Melcher Scholarship will 
be increased to $2000 annually. 

Many new special collections of children's 
books in the U.S. and Canada are being dis- 
covered by the Committee on National Plan- 
ning of Special Collections in a questionnaire 


study. The results will be published. 
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Publication by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity this spring has been announced for 
the eight book lists prepared by a CSD com- 
mittee chaired by Helen Sattley (New York 
City Board of Education). The lists of chil- 
dren's books and recordings are for use in 
antipoverty programs for children.—Mildred 


L. Batchelder. 


Library Administration Division 


The Circulation Services Discussion Group 
has applied for section status. The board of 
directors voted to support the application and 
has submitted it to the LAD Committee on 
Organization for action. 

Final acceptance of “Standards for Library 
Service for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped" was delayed pending consideration 
of some recommended changes made by 
ASL and AHIL. 

From a recent tenure case still under inves- 
tigation by the LAD board, it is apparent that 
the present ALA Tenure Policy, which was 
adopted in July 1949, is in need of possible 
revision and clarification to keep it more in 
tune with present practices. The Personnel 
Administration Section will undertake a study 
and make recommendations. 

The formation of a joint committee of LAD 
and LED to work with the Bureau of Adult 
and Vocational Education (USOE) and the 
Library Services Branch on the development 
of position descriptions for library techni- 
cians (nonprofessional) who will be trained 
at junior colleges was approved. 

The Advisory Committee to the Office for 
Recruitment approved plans for a reception at 
the annual conference of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in April. The Materials Committee 
reviewed the available recruiting films and 
began work on the next brochure in the 
Demco Series on the children's librarian. The 
Hegional Hepresentatives reviewed the pro- 
gress of state programs. 

The Section on Buildings and Equipment 
reported that the 1966 AIA-ALA-NBC Archi- 
tectural Awards Program is under way. The 
ALA jurors are Frazer G. Poole (librarian, 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Cam- 
pus). representing academic libraries; Robert 
H. Rohlf (director, Dakota-Scott Regional 
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Library, West St. Paul, Minnesota), repre- 
senting public libraries; and Virginia 
McJenkin (library director, Fulton County 
Board of Education, Atlanta), representing 
school libraries. Hoyt R. Galvin (director, 
Charlotte, N.C., Public Library) has been se- 
lected by the National Book Committee as 
their juror representing all types of libraries. 
The AIA jurors, who also represent all types 
of libraries, have not yet been announced. 

The Section on Library Organization and 
Management reported that a National Confer- 
ence on Library Statistics is to be held in Chi- 
cago June 6-8, cosponsored by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics, USOE, and 
LAD. The purpose of the conference is to 
present to a representative group of librarians 
from all parts of the United States 1) the pro- 
gram of the National Center for Educational 
Statistics as it pertains to libraries; 2) the 
publication of Library Statistics: Handbook 
of Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology; 3) 
the formulation of a comprehensive program 
for the systematic collection of statistics for 
all types of libraries; 4) standardization of 
library statistics and definitions nationally 
and internationally; 5) a review of data col- 
lection needs as they pertain to current legis- 
lation; 6) the impact of library statistics on 
the development of library standards. 

The conference will discuss and prepare a 
unified proposal for the coordination, collec- 
tion, and dissemination of library statistics on 
the national, state, and local levels. In addi- 
tion, the conference will result in a publica- 
tion which will contain the recommended 
basic plan for a national statistics program as 
well as the working papers of the conference. 

The reorganization of the U.S. Office of 
Education and its implications for the coor- 
dination, collection, and dissemination of 
library statistics, as affecting all types of 
libraries, were discussed by the various sub- 
committees on statistics. The publication of 
Library Statistics of Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 1964—65, Institutional Data has been de- 
layed by the reorganization until late spring. 
LAD will again publish a supplement to the 
. college and university statistics which will as- 
< sure a final coverage of over 92 per cent. 
The Statistics Committee for Public 
Libraries requested that autonomous libraries 






that are members of a cooperative system. he 
reported individually and not in total sy stems - 


figures. There was also a plea for the collec- B : 
tion and publication of public library salary ^ 4 


statistics. | "mE 
The Statistics Committee for School Ll | 


braries, in view of the rapidly changing stae =o 


tus of school libraries and the federal grant 
program, redefined its function as follows: 25 
continuing to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics; 2) acting as an agency for the dissemi- 
nation of school library statistics; 3) serving 
in an advisory capacity to the Statistics Coor- 
dinating Committee; 4) exploring possible 
future special studies on school libraries in 
cooperation with the NEA Research Division; 
and 5) exploring ways of evaluating the ma- 
terials collections and the use of school 
libraries. 

With the concurrence of the LAD board of 
directors, the Executive Committee of the Per- 
sonnel Administration Section agreed to 
cooperate with the director of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Maryland, 
which has received a grant from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor to conduct a study which 
will lead to the revision of the proposal for a 
National Manpower Study prepared in 1959. 
by the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions. 

The Certification Committee is developing a 
model certification program which will be 
offered to state agencies seeking guidelines 
when establishing a certification program for 
librarians, Hopefully, this program would 
achieve wide enough acceptance that, in 
effect, a nationwide certification program with 
reciprocity of certificate would result. 

A resolution was recorded by the Section on 
Public Relations commending the efforts of 
Charles Carner of the ALA headquarters staff 
in his public relations services to the library 
profession, to LAD, and to PRS. 

The Subcommittee on the Thomas Dreier 
Friends of Libraries Kit reported on the con- 
tents and procedures for distribution of the 
kits. The committee voted to mail the kits and 
include a postal questionnaire to all public 
and college libraries. The distribution is to 
take place before the New York Conference. 
It was further recommended that an analysis 
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be made of the survey cards before turning 

them over to ALA for a permanent record. 
Another pamphlet in the Public Relations 

Leaflet Series, entitled “Count on Complaints 


to Improve Public Service,” will be available 
before the New York Conference. The Com- 


mittee on Public Relations Services to 
Libraries was made a standing committee. 
The Joint LAD-ALTA Trustee Film Project 
Committee is exploring the feasibility of pro- 
ducing a community interest film on the pub- 
lic library, its policy-making body, its admin- 
istrative staff, and the public response to such 
a community service organization.—-Alphonse 
 Trezza. 


Library Education Division 


The Executive Board received and ap- 
proved reports from various committees 
which indicated careful consideration of all 
ongoing projects. The Research Committee is 
exploring ways to provide opportunities for 
those engaged in research to discuss projects 
with other interested persons. 

Important aspects or implications of the 
library manpower problems were discussed at 
length. The board endorsed the feasibility 
study about to be undertaken and expressed 
an interest in further exploration and/or ac- 
tion, should such be indicated by the report. : 
| Approval was voted for a special committee 
- which would study current available library 
"School statistics and define priority needs in 
library education. The USOE will be asked to 
participate in a series of regional meetings 
designed to assist in the interpretation and 
approval of the guidelines to be set up for 
Title II of the Higher Education Act.—Sister 
Peter Claver. 
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A meeting of the leaflets Subcommittee of the Publi- 
tations Committee of LAD's Public Relations Section. 
From left, Herbert F. Mutschler, director, King County 
Library, Seattle; David M. Henington, assistant director, 
Dallas Public Library; and Jean Barry Molz, associate 
county librarian, Baltimore County Public Library, Tow- 
son, Maryland. 


Public Library Association 


The Standards Committee met in an all-day 
session with the chairmen of the subcommit- 
tees charged with updating the six chapters of 
Public Library Service. It was agreed that 
changes in public library service had been so 
substantial that a number of chapters re- 
quired complete rewriting. The document 
which will be circulated as the second draft 
will accordingly be considerably changed. In 
spite of some expressed fears that the commit- 
tee was moving too fast, it was agreed that 
the original timetable calling for presentation 
and approval at the New York Conference 
should be adhered to. In this view, the PLA 
board concurred. 

The announcement by President Vosper of 
a grant from the Council on Library 
Hesources to support the division's Study of 
Publie Library Systems was most gratifying. 
An advisory committee to the project, 
chaired by William S. Geller (librarian of the 
Los Angeles County library system), met to 
review the methodology of the proposal and 
agreed that it needed only minor revisions. 
The terminal date of the grant, December 31, 
1966, underlined the need for prompt action. 
The study will be primarily concerned with 
systems serving more than one governmental 
unit, with emphasis on the problems raised by 
such diversified structure and on the in- 
creased services provided by systems. 

The importance of the study was under- 
scored by the finding of an informal poll 
made by the PLA Legislation Committee that 
the establishment of systems was regarded by 
the public librarians who responded as the 
most successful result of the Library Services 
Act and the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act. The most commonly mentioned 
weakness was poor planning and supervision 
due to insufficient staff at the state level. The 
committee made plans for continuing the poll 
at regular intervals to a larger group of li- 
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brarians as part of its role of supplying infor- 
mation to the ALA Washington Office. 

The Publications Committee recommended 
the revival of the Public Library Reporter se- 
ries. Each member of the committee has 
agreed to seek a manuscript for publication 
on topics regarded as needed by the profes- 
sion. The board, in accepting this report with 
pleasure, hoped one or more issues might ap- 
pear before the end of ALA’s fiscal year. 
It was also proposed that the committee give its 
attention to the need for a basic buying list of 
books for branches and other small library 
collections, the list to include approximately 
15,000 titles. 

The Committee to Study Accreditation sub- 
mitted a tentative proposal for a pilot project 
and was encouraged to refine it further for 
possible approval at the July meeting. The 
board also approved the final draft of “Stan- 
dards for Library Service to the Blind and 
Visually Handicapped” and agreed to work 
with the interdivisional committee proposed 
by ASL to coordinate the various types of 
library standards. 

The board discussed the tentative plan of 
the U.S. Office of Education for the collection 
of public library statistics and referred to 
the LAD Statistics Committee for Public Li- 
braries its concern that the plan seemed to 
include little promise of regular, up-to-date 
publication of national statistics —Eleanor A. 
Ferguson. 


Reference Services Division 


RSD reacted to its status as the fastest- 
growing division (in percentage) by getting 
some vigorous new projects under way and 
putting the stamp of approval on others. It 
established a program evaluation and de- 
velopment advisory committee of past RSD 
presidents, to serve as a “think” group in 
stimulating creative programming, and ap- 
proved the appointment of a representative 
for liaison with the ALA Legislation Commit- 
tee. 

It welcomed the completion of “Reference 
Dooks of 1965"— 75 titles culled from 1500 
possible entries—by the Library Journal List 
| of Reference Books Committee, which will be 
published on April 15; the entry of Texas as 
the tenth RSD chapter; the final plans for “A 











Conference to Examine the Present Stati an 

Future Prospects of Library Reference/Infor- 

mation Service,” sponsored by the Columbia 

University School of Library Service and 

RSD and financed by the H. W. Wilson Foun- 

dation, to be held in early spring in New 

York City on an invitational basis; and. a new | 

interdivisional committee of the History Sec- Ce 

tion and ASL on local and.state history. — ~ 
Increased professional attention to RQ, the e 

division publication, was recognized by the 

decision to appoint two editorial advisers to. 

aid the editor when needed and the recom- 

mendation for a retrospective index of the 

first five volumes of RQ and annual indexes — 

in the future. "OE 
Projects which approached final stages. in- zi 

cluded a list of book selection tools in science 

for school and small public libraries; a basic 

reference list of business books; a census of 

groups of reference librarians across the 

country undertaken by the Chapters Commit- 

tee; the draft of standards on photocopying” 

as an interlibrary loan substitute; and the 

final report of the pilot study of catalog use 

by reference librarians in large university 

libraries. A proposal to develop standards of 

reference services in large university and met- 

ropolitan public libraries was approved by the 

RSD board and the ALA Executive Board.— 

Edward Strable. 








Resources and Technical Services Division 


Ámong the many events at Midwinter, one 
of the most important may be the approval by 
the Cataloging and Classification Section of 
the long-awaited Catalog Code. Its publication 
may be expected this year. 

A long-standing need may be filled by the 
formation of a joint committee of RTSD and 
the American Book Publishers Council to dis- 
cuss problems arising on the operating level 
during the acquisitions process, An explora- | 
tory meeting was held at Midwinter, and a. 
petition to establish such a committee sent by 
the division to the ALA Committee on. Or : 
ganization. | 

The Bookdealer-Library Relations Commit- 
tee is seeking funds for a study to result in . 
the preparation of guidelines to use in evalu- — — 
ating book jobbers. Another Acquisitions Sec- 
tion committee is working on a solution to the = 
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problem of disposal of unneeded library ma- 
terials and the handling of unsolicited publi- 
cations from publishers or vendors. 

Recognizing the need for professional 
evaluation of the work of the various com- 
mercial processing firms, the RTSD board ap- 
proved an investigation, which is already 
under way, and gave priority to a request for 
funds for this purpose. 
| The Regional Processing Committee has 
© . prepared an article giving advice on establish- 

ing a processing center. This will be published 
in an early issue of Library Resources and 
Technical Services. Reprints will be available 
on request. A comprehensive descriptive check- 
list of processing centers 1s now in prepara- 
tion. Manuals are being sought for the ALA 
Headquarters Library, from which they may 
be borrowed on interlibrary loan. 

The School Library Technical Services 
Committee has revised its list of school sys- 
tems with centralized processing for libraries: 
this may be obtained on request from the 
RTSD office. 

The first issue of the National Register of 
Microform Masters, established through the 
efforts of the RTSD Resources Committee in 
cooperation with the Library of Congress and 
the Association. of Research Libraries, has 
been published. This provides a bibliographic 
record of titles for which master microcopies 
exist. À Committee on Simplified Payments 
for Photocopies will work with the newly 
formed ARL committee; final recommenda- 
tions are expected this year. 

Several members of the Copying Methods 
Section have been asked to review the Nation- 
al Microfilm Association's Glossary of Micro- 
reproduction and the ALA Glossary of 
Library Terms and make recommendations to 
bring all definitions of terms in their field 
into agreement with the best library practice. 
The section has also appointed a committee to 
consider factors involved in the costs of pho- 
tocopying. 

The Technical Services Costs Committee, 
which met for the first time at Midwinter, de- 
cided to undertake as its first major project 
the development of an annotated bibliography 
of recent studies and reports, both published 
and unpublished, on technical services costs 


in the U.S. and Canada. 
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A Serials Section committee to discover the 
practices of large research libraries in fur- 
nishing serials holdings information to their 
users has made its final report, which will be 
published shortly. 

The RTSD board asked one of its members 
to review the material on technical services in 
the proposed revision of the public library 
standards. The Planning Committee voted to 
request the RTSD board to appoint a commit- 
tee on standards for technical services. 

The report of the LAD Statisties for Tech- 
nical Services Committee was received by 
RTSD with approval and the recommendation 
that its studies and results be published. 

Two RTSD discussion groups met at Mid- 
winter. The Technical Services Directors of 
Large Research Libraries group discussed 
with LC representatives their plans for imple- 
mentation of the centralized acquisition and 
cataloging project and the pros and cons of 
reclassifying large libraries to the LC system. 
The Technical Services Administrators of 
Medium-Sized Libraries group received a re- 
port of a survey on the ratios of technical ser- 
vices staffs to volume of acquisitions in its 
member libraries and heard a paper on book- 
buying techniques in university libraries. 


Young Adult Services Division 


The selected, annotated list of periodicals 
for school libraries and for use with young 
adults on which a YASD committee, headed 
by Mary Woodworth (Library School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison), has been work- 
ing will be submitted in late spring 1966. This 
will be especially useful to high school 
libraries seeking to bring their collections to 
standard. 

Expanding the idea of the Dial-a-Book 
tapes at the Library/USA exhibit, a committee 
is determining criteria, suggesting possible 
uses, collecting existing materials, and prepar- 
ing scripts of one-minute book-review tapes to 
encourage use of this book introduction tech- 
nique by local radio and public address sys- 
tem. 

The preparation of extensive subject bibli- 
ographies of books for use with young adults, 
including selected fiction, biography, and 
other nonfiction titles, received much atten- 
tion from YASD members and board. A com- 
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mittee, for which funds will be sought, will 
study the feasibility of preparing subject lists 
of current books on a regular basis and com- 
piling subject lists of previously published ti- 
tles. Headed by Mrs. Julia Russell (Nassau 
Library System, Hempstead, New York), the 
committee on this automation project hopes 
to develop a grant proposal. 

YASD has accepted the invitation of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom to cospon- 
sor a preconference at San Francisco. 

The National Library Week Committee’s 
list of 28 outstanding paperbacks for a young 
adult’s home library will be promoted by 
widespread use of a special poster on this 
group of books. 

"Outstanding Theatre the 


for College 


Committees, Projects, 


Committee on Accreditation 


The committee accredited the School of 
Library Science, State University of New 


York, Albany. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


The committee considered the need for 
publications, in the college, school, and public 
library fields, of “Guidelines for Handling 
Audio-Visual Services.” The purpose of these 
sets of guidelines would be 1) to create an 
understanding and appreciation of the field of 
audio-visual services and 2) to outline the 
procedures for setting up and handling audio- 
visual services in colleges and universities (or 
public or school libraries). The committee de- 
cided to turn to the reconstituted subcommit- 
tee of ACRL to explore the idea of getting 
one of the guidelines on audio-visual services 
in colleges and universities produced.—Phyl- 
lis Maggeroli. 


Special Committee on the Council—-Execu- 
tive Board Information Meeting 


The committee recommended the prepara- 
tion of more readable material for Council 
members, the selection of a few items for dis- 
cussion at the information meeting, and infor- 
-mal arrangement of seating to facilitate dis- 
` cussions. 

At the information meeting, the chairman 


Bound," prepared by the Selection of Materi- 
als Committee for the October NEA Journal, 
has just appeared in reprint form. Revisions — 
of the Outstanding Fiction and Outstanding 
Biography lists are in process, and a poetry — 
list is in preparation. | 

The title of the annual list of adult books 
"significant for young adults" will be changed. 


to “Best Books for Young Adults, 1966" for | . 


its next issue. The committee has been en- . 
larged to involve more librarians in its prep- -= 
aration. 

A committee was set up to prepare and ex- 
plore the idea of preparing a special pamphlet 
on young adult services in public libraries as 
a supplement to the revised Public Library 
Service.—Mildred Batchelder. 


Round Tables, Etc. 


reviewed the recommendations, and the Coun- 
cil members, seated at round tables for break- 
fast, discussed them. Although the general 
consensus seemed to be that the committee's 
recommendations should be followed, a sug- 
gestion that the Council-Executive Board in- 
formation meeting be abolished received some 
support.—RAuth Warncke. 


Committee on Economic Opportunity 
Programs 


The committee agreed that its purpose is to 
represent ALA to government and other agen- 
cies concerned with economic opportunity; to 
facilitate and encourage the participation of 
libraries in economic opportunity programs; 
and to report developments and trends in the 
profession. 

The committee accepted all facets of the 
U.S. poverty program, such as adult basic ed- 
ucation, vocational education, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act Title I, and the 
programs of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity as within their areas of concern in rela-. 
tion to any and all of the interests represented 
by ALA. 

A census of activities in ALA related to 
economic opportunity was proposed. The re- 
sults will be analyzed to determine areas 
where joint action might be effective and 
areas not yet touched. 
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A resolution was prepared for presentation 
to the Executive Board recommending the es- 
tablishment of a staff position in Washington, 
the staff member to follow the development of 
federal antipoverty programs; to interpret 
these to ALA divisions, other units, and mem- 
bers; and to interpret library concerns and 
roles to the various departments of govern- 
ment when it is appropriate. 

A questionnaire will be prepared and sent 
to libraries to identify the extent and nature 
of library activities in the field of economic 
opportunity.—Ruth Warncke. 


Editorial Committee 


The Editorial Committee received and acted 
upon reports of both its current publishing 
projects and its continuing programs. In ac- 
cepting two of its projects now nearing com- 
pletion, the committee approved the following 
manuscripts for publication by ALA: Guide 
to Reference Books, 8th edition, by Con- 
stance M. Winchell, and Historical Sets, Col- 
lected Editions and Monuments of Music, 2d 
edition, by Anna Harriet Heyer. 

The committee broadened its program of 
translations of works in foreign languages, 
which it initiated with the forthcoming Guide 
to Japanese Reference Books to be published 
by the ALA in Japanese and English. In for- 
mal action, the committee approved proposals 
for publishing translations of two books orig- 
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“Theodore Cutler, librarian of the Office of Economic 


Opportunity, was af the Midwinter Meeting for ton- 
sultation with the ALA Committee on Economic Oppor- 
tunity Programs and with other interested librarians. 


inally published abroad: Bibliotek i Sverige 
(Libraries in Sweden), by Gösta Ottervik 
and Sigurd Mohlenbrock, and Die Kinder- 
buchbriicke (The Bridge of Children’s Books), 
by Jella Lepman. 

The committee acknowledged progress in 
two of its book list projects: Books for Junior 
Colleges, under the editorship of James Pirie, 
is being prepared as scheduled; and the com- 
pilation of the list of books selected from the 
children’s book section of The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin is in production 
and due for spring publication. 

The committee, recognizing the need for 
publications in the field of school libraries, 
discussed its current projects in this area and 
deliberated on proposed new projects. 

Considerable time was devoted to a review 
with the Booklist staff of The Booklist—its 
function, features, headquarters operations, 
policies and procedures, services, and staff. 

The committee considered a request from 
the Library of Congress to use in its annotat- 
ed card program material from ALA publica- 
tions. Cooperation with the Library of Con- 
gress was encouraged if further exploration 
would find it feasible and if the integrity of 
ALA publications could be protected Pauline 


J. Love. 


Junior Members Round Table 


The JMRT officers proposed a dues in- 
crease from $1 to $2 and the addition of the 
past chairman as a member of the Executive 
Board. Thirty-four state membership liaison 
persons have been contacted. Chapters have 
been established in Ohio and North Carolina, 
and others are being developed in several 
states. The first issue of the JMRT newsletter 
is scheduled to appear in February.-—George 


M. Bailey. 


Committee on Legislation 


A triple-session meeting was held on Sun- 
day to which divisional legislation subcom- 
mittee members and other selected divisional 
representatives were invited. Through the 
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At the breakfast which ended the Legislative Workshop held during Midwinter, from left, other side of table: 
Eileen M. Cooke, assistant director of the Washington Office; Emerson Greenaway, director, Free Library of 
Philadelphia; Germaine Krettek, director of the Washington Office; Mrs. Bessie Moore, Arkansas Library Com- 
mission; Mrs. Dorothy Corrigan, Rockford, lilinois; Cora Paul Bomar, North Carolina state school library super- - 
visor; Dorothy Sinclair, Western Reserve University Library School; Lucile Nix, Georgia State Deportment of Education; 
and Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, California state librarian. 


media of a symposium, panel, and small. 
group discussions, the sixty participants con- 
sidered the framework of the ALA legislative 
program and the responsibilities of the liaison 
subcommittees in relation to the legislative 
process and its role in total library develop- 
ment. A follow-up breakfast session was held 
with the presidents and presidents-elect of di- 
visions. A special evaluation subcommittee 
was appointed later to report to the Commit- 
tee on Legislation at New York. 

Another subcommittee is working on revi- 
sion of the ALA Federal Legislative Policy.— 
Germaine Krettek and Eileen D. Cooke. 


Library Technology Project 


The advisory committee for LTP's manual 
on methods of reproducing research materials 
met with the contractor, William R. Hawken, 
and members of the LTP staff to discuss and 
criticize those portions of the manuscript 
which were completed, to consider various 
proposed titles, and to discuss means of publi- 
cation. Decisions will be made when the 
finished manuscript is delivered to LTP.— 


David R. Hoffman. 
Membership Committee 


The committee decided that ALA Member- 
ship Day would be held annually on the third 


Tuesday of October, which this year falls on 
October 18. It will invite the membership 
chairmen of the round tables to accept voting 
membership in the committee. It will suggest 
that the name of the librarian be dropped 
from the institutional membership listing in 
the membership directory and that registra- 
tion fees for preconferences be set at a lower 
level for ALA members. 


Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee 


The Pebco meetings, which at Midwinter 
review ALA programs, this year consisted 
principally of statements on ALA programs in 
general and on the programs of their own 
divisions by the division past presidents, all 
of whom are Pebco members. Of these state- 
ments the reporting committee said, “The 
past presidents of the divisions of ALA 
showed their mature judgment and their pro- 
fessional leadership by their willingness to be 
self-critical and self-evaluative in an interest- 
ing, articulate manner. No attempt was made 
to gloss over weaknesses and to criticize others 
in a petty manner, but rather to examine the 
activities of the organization for which they 
were responsible and to say that many im- 
provements are needed." The problems most 
often mentioned were in these general sub- 
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ject areas: interrelationships and coordina- 
tion, personnel needs, research and evalua- 
tion, legislation, automation, a national plan 
for library service, ALA administration, and 
a pervasive desire for the status quo. 

In view of later Council this statement became 
especially significant: “Arguments for and 
against a new division of ALA for those librarians 
who are interested in or are using automated 
and electronic data processing equipment and 
processes were touched upon by several speak- 
ers. The importance of their development to the 
future of libraries became apparent." 


Office for Research and Development 


The Advisory Committee to the Office for 
Hesearch and Development considered and 
approved the short- and long-range plans of 


the office. A proposal for a study on The Ac- 
quisition Process in Relation to User Needs 
was approved, subject to refinement. Staff was 
urged to proceed as appropriate. 

A long-range research program paper, pre- 
pared by staff, was discussed. Staff will work 
on revisions following receipt of further com- 
ments from the advisory committee. Staff was 
also authorized to continue to negotiate for a 
cooperative arrangement between the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the Educational 
Research Information Center (ERIC). A pro- 
posed framework for the 1966-67 office bud- 
get was approved, with staff assigned the task 
of determining the final details.—Forrest F. 
Carhart, ]r., and Judith F. Krug. 





AT THE BATCHELDER FAREWELL LUNCHEON 


The Children's and Young Adult Services di- 
visions sponsored the luncheon at which many 
of her friends and associates gathered to say 
farewell to Mildred Batchelder. President Vos- 
per presided, and Mrs. Sara H. Wheeler (Ven- 
tura County and City Library, California), pres- 
ident of CSD, and Mrs. Opal C. Eagle (St. 
Louis Public Library). president of YASD, 
spoke in tribute to her influence and her work. 
CSD presented her with a handsome figurine of 
Hans Christian Andersen, YASD with a practi- 
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cal gift which will be useful to her in the trav- 
els which she plans for the future. Among those 
greeting and saying farewell at the end of the 
luncheon are (far left) Mary C. Childs, executive 
secretary of the Children’s Book Council; Mrs. 
Ruth Hill Viguers, editor of The Horn Book, 
speaking to Miss Batchelder on the rostrum; 
Mrs. Eagle speaking with Miss Childs; and cen- 
ter background, Mrs. Augusta Baker, coordi- 
nator of children’s services at the New York 
Public Library, speaking with President Vosper. 


After the luncheon, Miss Batchel- 
der {second from right) talks with 
Mrs. Sara H. Wheeler, CSD presi- 
dent; Joseph L. Wheeler, honorary 
member of ALA and Mrs. Wheeler's 
father-in-law; and ALA President 
Robert Vosper. 
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New York Conference Program Planning | 


The first general session of the New York 
Conference will convene at 8:30 P.M. on Sun- 
day, July 10. The second general session will 
be held at 8:30 p.m. on Friday, July 15, after 


the inaugural banquet for President-elect 


Mary V. Gaver. 

Council members will meet for their first 
session from 10 to 11 A.M. on Tuesday, July 
12, immediately preceding the membership 
meeting, and will reconvene on Friday, July 
15, at 8:30 a.m. for the second Council ses- 
sion. 

- Persons attending the conference will have 
a free afternoon and evening on Wednesday, 


July 13. 


Adult Services Division. A preconference, 
entitled Selection of Books for Adults Begin- 
ning to Read: a Workshop, will be held July 
8-9 in the Statler-Hilton Hotel. Sponsored by 
the Committee on Reading Improvement for 
Adults, the program will stress the evaluation 
of materials to be used with the adult illiter- 
ate or the new reader, using the newly pre- 
pared checklist of criteria. Publishers, writers, 
editors, teachers and other adult educators 
wil be involved, as well as librarians. Ad- 
vance registration will be required at a fee of 
$12. 

As part of ASD's program, the New York 
Herald-Tribune is arranging a luncheon on 
the pattern of its "Book and Author Lun- 
cheons," at which several eminent auhors 
will be presented. This luncheon is scheduled 
for Thursday noon. 

Program meetings will be concerned with 
the American adult who presumably reads but 
who does not use the library to any extent, 
"the literate unreached." The problem will be 
the focus of two meetings on The Paperback 
Revolution (Second Stage) —1Its Implications 
for Library Adult Services. The first session, 
on July 13, will deal with the reader of paper- 
backs as seen by publishers, distributors of 
paperbacks, bookstore owners, and the read- 
ers themselves. The second session, on July 14 
following the luncheon, will be devoted to the 
current uses of paperbacks in libraries. It is 


hoped that group discussion, with publishers 
serving as leaders, may result 


use of paperbacks in libraries. 


The ALA-AFL-CIO Joint Committee on ^ — 
Library Service to Labor Groups has planned — . 


an all- day tour July 11. Buses will leave New 
York City for Princeton, New Jersey, where 


the group will tour the Princeton University 


campus and the Firestone Library, following 
which they will go to ILGWU's Unity House 
in the Poconos. A box lunch will be served, 
and after a short program, the group will re- 
turn to New York. The approximate cost per 
person, including lunch, will be $6. 


American Association of School Librarians. 
A preconference on The Arts, Humanities, 
Social Studies, and the School Library will be 
held at the Hotel Commodore July 8-9. The 
keynote speaker will be Harold Shane, univer- 
sity professor of education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. On Friday evening, Ethel 
Alpenfels of New York University will discuss 
the field of social studies. Saturday morning, 
Project CUE, which is concerned with the hu- 
manities, will be described by Grace N. Lacy 
of the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany. Demonstrations of how librari- 
ans and teachers work together in the fields 
involved will be presented during the precon- 
ference. 

The AASL membership meeting will be 
held July 11. The program meeting will be the 
same day, featuring a speech by Representa- 
tive John E. Fogarty (D., R.L), who will dis- 
cuss What Congress Expects of School 
Librarians. His talk will be followed by three 
brief descriptions of school library projects 
funded by Titles I, II, and III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

The Supervisors Section has scheduled a 
luncheon on July 12 to be followed by a 
speech on The Leadership Role of the School 
Library Supervisor. In the afternoon, discus- 
sions will be.conducted on Titles I and III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
The business meeting of the section will be 
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in some == 
findings and recommendations on the effective —— 





: — held. on July 14. 
> The traditional State Assembly Breakfast 
—. ^ will be held July 13 at the New York Hilton. 


D Roger L. Stevens, special White House assis- 


k tant on the arts, will speak about The Arts, 
— Humanities, and the Federal Government.— 
|. Dorothy A. McGinnis. 


American Association of State Libraries. 
The Conference Planning Committee, Verna 
Nistendirk (Florida State Library Extension, 
Tallahassee), chairman, expects to present a 
program on The Implications and Possibili- 
ties for Development, through State Library 
Agency Plans and Programs, of Cooperation 
among All Types of Libraries, and of Ex- 
panding Service to Other State Agencies. 
A librarian and a government planner will 
present papers followed by discussion from 
the floor. The committee is preparing a check- 
list of various methods of cooperation. 

A tour of the Nassau County System is 
being planned for July 13.—Eleanor A. Fer- 
guson. 


American Library Trustee Association. The 
Trustee in the World of Books will be the 
subject of the ALTA preconference institute 
which will include inside views provided by 
publishers, editors, and distributors; a chance 
to meet and talk informally with a large 
group of authors and illustrators; and a dem- 
onstration of book selection policy in action. 
One aspect of the theme will be reflected in 
ALTA's exhibit on intellectual freedom, in- 
cluding a puppet show on the subject. 


Association of College and Research 
Libraries. Library Implications of the Higher 
Education Act will be the subject of the 
ACRL general session. LAD, LED, RSD, and 
RTSD have been invited to cosponsor the pro- 
gram. Speakers will view the Higher Educa- 
tion Act from the standpoint of library ad- 
ministration, reference services, technical ser- 
vices, and library education. 

The Committee on Library Services is plan- 
ning a one-day preconference on Newer Meth- 
ods and Media for Orienting Patrons to Use 
of the Library as part of the LAD preconfer- 
ence Equipment Institute. 

College Libraries Section programs will in- 
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clude a review of the results of the s survej by = 
the Committee on Community Use of Aca- 
demic Libraries. The program is scheduled to 
be held at Queens College, Flushing, New 
York, followed by a library tour and a cock- 
tail hour hosted by the college. In addition, a 
preconference on Non-Western Studies, 
planned by the Committee on Non-Western 
Resources, will be held at Douglass College, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

The Junior College Libraries Section is 
planning a tour of junior college libraries. In 
addition, it will cosponsor a LAD program on 
junior college library buildings. 

The Rare Books Section is cooperating with 
the Bibliographical Society of America for 
conference programs. Interdependencies of 
rare book librarians, collectors, and book sell- 
ers will be discussed. 

The Subject Specialists Section is sponsor- 
ing a program planned by the Law and Polit- 
ical Science Subsection, at which Alfred de 
Grazia, editor and publisher of the American 
Behavioral Scientist, will speak. 

The Art Subsection will conduct a tour of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art library and 
will hold a panel discussion on The Organiza- 
tion of Visual Materials in Art Libraries. 

The Slavic and East European Subsection 
hopes to have a speaker on the theme, A 
Scholar Looks at Library Resources and Fa- 
cilities in the East European Field. 

The University Libraries Section program 
will focus on the Higher Education Act, Title 
II, Part C, dealing with centralized cata- 
loging. Speakers include John M. Dawson 
(director, University of Delaware Library, 
Newark), William S. Dix (librarian, Prince- 
ton University Library, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey), James E. Skipper (executive secretary, 
Association of Research Libraries), and a 
representative of the Library of Congress.— 


George M. Bailey. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries. A morning program on the Medi. 
cal Library Assistance Act will be held on July 
1l, with a panel session that afternoon on 
The Modern Hospital: Problems and Pros. 
pects. Barbara Coe Johnson (director of li- 
braries, Harper Hospital, Detroit) will moder- 
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ate, with panelists representing various types 
ot hospital: library service. This session will be 
jointly sponsored by the Medical Library As- 
sociation. 

William Ready (librarian and professor, 
Sacred Heart University, Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut) will speak at the annual banquet on 
July 11. The AHIL Exceptional Service 
Award will be presented at a luncheon July 
12, followed by the annual business meeting. 
A progressive workshop, Operations Analysis 
—lts Importance for the One-Man and the 
Many-Man Library, will be featured on July 
13. Ann Curran (Boston Medical Library) 
will be the keynote speaker, with group dis- 
cussions focused on methodology-—the use of 
humans and planning—rather than on ma- 
chines. 


Children's Services Division. CSD has 
scheduled a tour on July 16 which will visit 
studios of several artists and authors of chil- 
dren's books in southern Connecticut, in- 
cluding Weston Woods Studios, Weston, 
where the group will be guests of Morton 
Schindel for lunch or supper. Reservations will 
be limited and should be obtained from Seth 
Agnew, Junior Books, Doubleday and Compa- 
ny, New York. Only those on the buses can be 
accommodated. Buses will leave from the con- 
ference hotels and return to them. 

The CSD program meeting theme will be 
Today's Child in Relation to Controversial 
and Surprise Books. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards dinner will 
be held July 12 in the ballroom of the New 
York Hilton Hotel. Reservations, including 
check or money order for $10, should be sent 
to Harriet B. Quimby, coordinator, work with 
children, Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, 
New York. Tables will seat ten. Tickets and 
table assignments will be sent out by mail.— 


Mildred L. Batchelder. 


Junior Members Round Table. The orienta- 
tion program for new members and persons 
attending their first conference will again be 
planned by JMRT for July 10 and will be fol- 
lowed by a cocktail hour. Program speaker 
will be Edwin Castagna, past president of 
ALA. Resource persons will be asked to par- 
ticipate. 


A dinner meeting at the Tavern on the 
Green, with a notable speaker, is also. being 
planned. In addition, the JMRT members. 
hope to provide a hospitality suite, where - 
newer members can meet and have an oppor- . 


tunity to become acquainted with other ALA > 


members.— George M. Bailey. 


Library Administration Division. The LAD | : con 


preconference Library Equipment Institute, 


sponsored by the Equipment Committee of the - X: i 
Buildings and Equipment Section, will be held = 


at the Statler-Hilton Hotel July 7-9. The reg- 
istration fee will be $12. Frazer G. Poole 
(University of Illinois Library, Chicago), 


chairman of the Equipment Committee, and UN | 
Bernard Wysocki (Brooklyn Public Library), => 


chairman of the institute program, reported 
that the institute will be devoted to contracts, 
detailed specifications, testing and evaluation 


analysis, and purchasing procedures involved — 


in the procurement of library equipment. i 

Programs on library buildings will be held 
during the regular conference week by the 
Architecture Committee for Public Libraries, 
which plans two sessions: one on community 
analysis and site selection and the other on 
the role of the public library building's plan- 
ning team. 

The Buildings Committee for College and 
University Libraries will have a presentation 
and discussion of plans of a small college 
library and a junior college library. The ju- 
nior college library will be Mount San Antonio 
College, Walnut, California. 

The Buildings Committee for Hospital, In- 
stitution, and Special Libraries will focus on 
building program statements and preliminary 
planning. 

The Planning School Library Quarters 
Committee will feature a talk by Kenneth 
Taylor (Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools) 
on the role of function in planning facilities 
and quarters and a presentation of plans for 
an elementary resources center, both new and 
remodeled. 

In addition to the usual service of supply- 
ing building plans, photographs, slides, bibli- 
ographies, etc., at the library buildings booth 
at the conference and having the booth 
manned by librarians experienced in planning 


a library building, another service is being . 
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offered. Critiques of public library plans will 
be held in the booth. Public libraries desiring 
this service should write to Jasper Wright, as- 
sistant director, South Bend, Indiana, Public 
Library, for details. 

The LAD general session will be sponsored 
by the Section on Library Organization and 
Management and will be devoted to the re- 
sults of the National Conference on Library 
Statistics. 

In addition, LAD is cosponsoring with 
ACRL and LED a workshop discussion on 
Title II of the Higher Education Act. 

The Office for Recruitment is planning a 
meeting devoted to recruiting programs at 
the state level funded under LSCA. 

The Personnel Administration Section will 
devote its program session to the problem of 
library manpower. 

The Friends of Libraries Committee of the 
Public Relations Section will sponsor its an- 
nual Friends of the Library luncheon on July 
13 with the world-renowned author, Pearl 
Buck, as speaker. 

The Publications Committee of the Public 
Relations Section will feature William Hol- 
man (city librarian, San Francisco Public 
Library), author of Library Publications, 
who will present a forty-minute slide-illus- 
trated talk on the steps in production of 
library publications.—Alphonse Trezza. 


Public Library Association. The major pro- 
gram will be the presentation of the revised 
public library standards early in the week, 
with a membership vote on adoption at the 
business meeting later in the week. 

The Interlibrary Cooperation Committee 
will present a series of three morning meet- 
ings devoted to discussion of specific exam- 
ples of library cooperation. A problem clinic, 
at which a panel of experts will reply to some 
of the most pressing questions from the field, 
will be sponsored by the Committee on Serv- 
ing the Functionally Illiterate. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section, in 
addition to a business meeting, is planning a 
luncheon with a well-known speaker, followed 
by a panel discussion on the topic, Books as 
Weapons. 

The Music Library Association will present 
a program on music materials and equipment 
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for public libraries which PLA will cospon- 
sor.—Eleanor A. Ferguson. 


Reference Services Division. The New Refer- 
ence Tools Committee will continue its annual 
program on major forms of reference tools 
with one on published indexes. 

Book selection in science will be discussed 
by Hilary Deason, bibliographer for AAAS, 
in a program sponsored by the Science and 
Technology Reference Services Committee. 

The History Section's program subject this 
year will be place names. 


Resources and Technical Services Division. 
A preconference on the Use of the Library of 
Congress Classification, which will be held at 
the Barbizon Plaza Hotel July 7-9, has been 
announced by the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section. Representatives of the Library 
of Congress will take an active part. 

The new Catalog Code will be formally rec- 
ognized in a program on July 14, which is 
being jointly sponsored by RTSD and its Cat- 
aloging and Classification Section. Papers will 
be given on major changes in the code and 
their implications for libraries. 

The Book Trade Looks at Acquisitions will 
be the theme of the program scheduled July 
14 by the Acquisitions Section. Representa- 
tives of an import firm, a domestic wholesal- 
er, a reprint publisher, and a publisher of mi- 
croforms will address themselves to the li- 
brarian of the small or medium-sized library. 

The Copying Methods Section is planning a 
series of round-table discussion groups on 
July 14, with experts at each table to answer 
questions on various topics related to repro- 
duction of library materials. 

Subscription agents, domestic and foreign, 
handling periodicals or other serials will take 
part in a program being planned by the Seri- 
als Section for July 14. 

On July 15, a program on centralized pro- 
cessing will be given under the auspices of the 
Regional Processing Committee and the 
School Library Technical Services Committee. 
The purpose is to give practical guidance to 
the small or medium-sized public, school, or 
academic library which is interested in setting 
up and operating a processing center. Tours 
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of one or more processing centers are being 
arranged by the New York group of Technical 
Services Librarians.—Elizabeth Rodell. 


Young Adult Services Division. A precon- 
ference, Two Blocks Apart, concerned with 
reaching and understanding disadvantaged 
young adults, will be held July 8-10 at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 
Among the speakers will be Charlotte Mayer- 
son, author of Two Blocks Apart, and Dan 
Dodson, of New York University. Phyllis 
 Maggeroli, of the ALA headquarters staff, 
- will assist with planning and carrying out the 
institute. Registration is limited to 250, and 
applications will be printed in the April Top 
0f the News. The fee of $40 will cover room 
and board and the registration fee. 

YASD President Mrs. Opal Eagle (St. 
Louis Public Library), Margaret Scoggin 
(New York Public Library), Mrs. Eleanor 
Berliner (New York City School Librarians 





Association), and Pauline Winnick (Library 







Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educatioi 
have planned the preconference to help iden- 
tify and understand many kinds of disad- — 
vantaged young adults, those economically — 


favored as well as those economically de- 9 — 
prived. Innovative practices in working with == 


them will be presented. 


At the YASD program on July 14 the main 
speaker will be G. Robert Carlsen, University > 
of Iowa, Iowa City, who will discuss Case ^ €o 
Studies of Young Adult Literature. Mr. Cark 
sen spoke at the YASD program at the St... 
Louis Conference. Following his speech, there ~ 


will be small-table discussions of the 28 books 
—Íour books considered at each table. Ed- 
itors and library promotion people in various 
publishing houses will preside at each table. - 
The program has been planned by the Pub- 
lishers Relations Committee, chaired by Mrs. 
Julia Russell, Nassau Library System, Hemp- 
stead, New York.—Mildred Batchelder. eee 


BOTTEGHE OSCVRE 


(1948-1960) 
Complete Runs Again Available 


Edited in Rome by the Princess Marguerite Caetani, BOTTEGHE 
OSCURE, in its thirteen years of publication (twenty-five semi-annual 
volumes) presented the contributions—short stories, poems, criticism-— 
from some 650 writers of more than 30 nationalities. Works were pub- 
lished in the native languages of the contributors with few exceptions. 
Of the contributors, some were well known at the time-—Auden, Wil- 
liams, Thomas, Camus—-and others, then obscure, have since estab- 
lished major literary reputations: Herbert Gold, James Wright, Günter 
Grass. 

Complete runs (Vol. I-XXV——plus Index) are again available. Format 
is 515 X 914; page totals vary considerably, e.g. Vol. I contains 237 
pages, Vol. XXV, 444 pages. With the exception of some early numbers, 
which are reproduced in facsimile, these copies are original printings. 


Bound to the highest library specifications in buckram with genuine gold 


stampings, complete with index. $250.00 
| " . MIDDLETOWN, 
Wesleyan University Press — CO EericUY 
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A Coast Range Gem: 


The Los Gatos High School Library 


by Ellsworth Mason 


Los Gatos, California, lies in the eastern foot- 
hills of the Santa Cruz range, some 17,000 
strong, resisting the encroachment of nearby 
San Jose. A bedroom community for profes- 
sionals in nearby technical installations, the 
town is prolific as well as lovely, and the Los 
Gatos teenagers have a high school library 
building second to none, designed by the San 
Jose association of Kress and Winston and 
Frank C. Treseder. A very outstanding inte- 
rior, a totally successful layout that reeks with 
intelligence, and unusually simple provisions 
for substantial expansion on both its east and 
west sides make this one of the best buildings 








I have seen.’ 


Three high school libraries in northern Califor- 
nia have received ATA-ALA-NBC library buildings 
awards—the Seaside High School library, Monterey; 
the Henry M. Gunn Senior High School library, 
Palo Alto; and the Redwoed High School library, 
Larkspur. Each of these buildings is distinguished 
in one way or another, but all are a clear cut be- 
low the Los Gatos High School library. Character- 
istic of these awards, which bypassed the Washing- 
ton University library, St. Louis, easily the finest 
university library submitted since the awards began, 
and the Colorado College library, which may be the 
best of the college libraries, they have also bypassed 
this library, which is probably the finest high school 
library to date. 
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This phenomenon issued from the combina- 
tion of an able librarian and library commit- 
tee, a receptive administration and school 
board, and a highly intelligent and responsive 
architectural firm. Mrs. Roberta Blake, li- 
brarian for many years, was given a large 
voice on the planning committee, which in- 
cluded leading members of the high school 
faculty. The school board underwrote her 
trips to inspect a number of high school 
library buildings, in the company of the ar- 
chitect and, at times, the district superinten- 
dent, before the educational specifications 
were drawn up by the committee. These 
specifications delineated sensitively the dy- 
namics of the library operation, the nature of 
the various areas to be included in the build. 
ing, and the kinds of furnishings appropriate 
to each. Any high school planning a new 
library would profit by consulting these 
specifications. 

To these clearly and expertly stated instruc- 
tions, the architects responded remarkably 
well, because they are good and because they 
and the librarian had a common base of ref- 
erence in their joint field trips. They were 
able to contribute some suggestions to the 
educational specifications before they were 
issued in final form.? 

This library is the top floor of a two-story 
library and science building built on a slope 
north of an 80-foot plaza, which separates it 
from the original Los Gatos High School, 
built in the early twenties and now being re- 
modelled. The plaza is to be landscaped. The 
science (lower) floor of this building is out- 
side the scope of this article, but to a nonex- 


"It is good to call in the architects on the pro- 

gram before it is totally finished but a serious mis- 
take to have them in before the ideas of the local 
planners have been thought through completely. Un- 
less you clearly understand your needs in consid- 
erable detail, it Js possible to be badly misled by 
well-meaning architects without knowing you have 
strayed. 
e Mr. Mason is director of library services at 
Hojstra University, Hempstead, New York. He 
quickly established himself as a penetrating 
critic of library buildings by an article on the 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library of 
Yale University in the May 1965 issue of College 
and Research Libraries. 


pert it looks as completely good as the 
library, making this a remarkable building 
indeed. Half a story above the plaza, the 
library is approached by a ramp on the west 
and stairs on the east which lead to a pleasant 
balcony the entire length of its south end. 

Two pairs of glass doors lead through a 
small vestibule into the lobby, where the in- 
pact of the building's interior is felt at once. 
This is an extremely pleasant place to be. The 
library is shaped like a keystone (to fit the 
building plot, and it works well functionally), 
with the walls gradually widening as you look 
inside. And most daring, the architects have 
used glass only on the north wall. There, 
where no sun enters, they have built a glass 
wall with a twelve-foot walnut panel in the 
middle. The eye is drawn immediately 
through the interior of the library in a most 
dramatic way by the line of the walls and the 
attraction of the distant light. 

Beyond the lobby, which extends to the 
card catalog, the ceiling lifts abruptly to a 
gently-peaked height of twenty feet, with two 
large mahogany-stained beams running its 
full length. This ceiling variation is an impor- 
tant factor in the separation of the lobby 
from the reading area as a unit, one of the 
distinctive features of the layout. 


The interior design 


If the interior of this library were the same 
bland, anemic, pale oak that mars most high 
school libraries, calling attention to it in this 
way would be a disaster, but the interior de- 
sign is nearly as good as its shape. The two 
large visual expanses, the floor and the ceil- 
ing, are both good. The ceiling is diffused 
with light from high intensity power-groove 
fluorescent tubes concealed in a slight cove 
along the east and west walls. The ballasts 
are remotely located to avoid their hum. This 


light is supplemented in the center of the ceil- 


ing by three groups of four square incandes- 
cent fixtures, hung on stems, with a milk plas- 
tic lens and walnut side frames. The lighting, 
which is uniformly diffused throughout the 


"The window wall is gray tinted glass. This is 
the only building I know that has solved the fen- 
estration problem with complete success, a hearten- 
ing and courageous achievement in an age of glit- 
tering glass. 
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room at an intensity of 50 to 70 foot-candles, 
is of extremely good quality. The pleasant 
feeling of the ceiling is matched in an entirely 
different way by the floor, which is covered 
throughout with nylon Bigelow carpeting in a 
handsome gold and brown tweed.* 

While most high schools are still building 
sound boxes, whose layout throws the noise of 
the circulation area directly into the reading 
area, in this library the strong impression of 
its major visual elements is intensified by the 
intelligent function of its layout, which is im- 
mediately apparent, as the floor plan shows. 
The reader’s tools are arranged around him 
in a self-explanatory way. To his left is the 
circulation desk, with the bookstacks behind 
it, including reserve books. Straight ahead is 


the card catalog, and to the right of it, the pe- 


riodical index table. Both are directly in front 
of the librarian's office, and through a glass 


* After a year and a half of use by 1600 students 
and an extremely wet season in 1964, the carpeting 
looked new, although it had only been vacuumed, 
never shampooed. Any lingering doubts as to the 
efficacy of carpeting will be disspelled by an article 
in Educational Facilities Laboratories Newsletter 
No. 5. 
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wall, she can see and be seen by students who 
need help. To the right of the entrance, on 
sloping shelves, are current periodicals on the 
two corner walls, with comfortable, informal 
seating nearby. All the elements that the stu- 
dent needs are apparent as soon as he enters. 


Quiet supervision 

This layout separates the librarian from the 
circulation desk, where she is usually located, 
and in so doing solves (for the first time in 
my experience) the supervision problem with- 
out baving her immediately flanking the read- 
ing area—a position she can occupy only if. 
the circulation desk and its noise and motion 
intrudes on the readers. This entire lobby is 
separated from the reading area by a 
72-drawer card catalog case 5 feet, 5 inches 
high, backed by a range of nine three-drawer 
filing cases 45 inches high. This physical bar- 
rier, the lower ceiling height, and the unified 
relationship of the elements it contains make 
the lobby a clearly defined unit. From the en- 
trance the reading area can be seen, but the 
cases muffle circulation movement and noises 
from the readers. 
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The circulation desk, manned by a student 
assistant, is visually supervised by the librari- 
an through her glass walls at a distance of 24 
feet. The card catalog, periodical indexes, and 
vertical files, where most of her reference 
work will occur, are directly in her view. At 
the same time, her office is at the salient angle 
facing both the lobby and the reading area, 
giving her visual supervision of the reading 
area through another glass wall. Her presence 
and movements in her office do a good deal of 
the controlling without more overt discipline. 
The keystone shape of the room places her 
reasonably close to the circulation desk and, 
at the same time, along the reading area, at 
which point the keystone fans out to provide 
more space where the room needs it. From 
this same office, the library classroom and 
student conference rooms, which also have 
glass walls, are visible on an angle. So much 
supervision from a single enclosed area is 
unique. 

The students have free access to the book 
stacks, but only past the north end of the cir- 
culation desk, while reserve books in a dozen 
sections of low bookcases can be reasonably 
controlled by a single student assistant at the 
desk. A second student at a small charge-out 
table north of the desk would assure total 
control, if needed, while allowing students full 
access to the books. The stacks are 7 feet 
high, double-face Amestack sections with 
10-inch shelves, seven shelves to a section on 
9-foot centers, providing shelving for 18,000 
volumes, with expansion room for 2000 addi- 
tional volumes behind the desk. This entire 
area is about 1000 square feet. 

The reading area contains vertical files and 
reference books in low steel bookcases, which 
serve as room dividers and are easily accessi- 
ble from the librarian's office. Seventy-four 
students can be seated at round tables, rectan- 
gular tables for four and six, and at single 
carrell tables. The middle of this room vi- 
brates when exhaust fans in the science room 
below àre turned on full. 

On the west side of this room, a library 
classroom seats 36 in an area of 624 square 


"Group study rooms, the periodicals area, and the 
periodical index table seat 28 more. 


feet. Glassed on the library side, this room 
can be used by students when not in use for 
class orientation or special library assignment 
classes. It has its own clock, teaching equip- 
ment, and separate ventilation. Unfortunately, 
the lens on the 2-by-4-inch, two-tube, fluores- 
cent lighting fixture mounted on its ceiling 
does not diffuse well, resulting in heavy bulb 
show-through and serious glare. The poor 
quality of this light is in marked contrast 
with that just outside in the reading area. 

North of this classroom is an area at pres- 
ent occupied by the textbook clerk but to be 
reclaimed within the year as a faculty work- 
room, with a professional library and a sepa- 
rate 7-by-9-foot faculty-student conference 
room. East of the reading area are three 
glass-waled conference rooms of 180 square 
feet each. Each is equipped with a 3-by-7-foot 
table and six chairs but can easily accomodate 
a second table$ or additional small tables to 
hold micro-readers or similar small equip- 
ment. They lack chalk boards, which are a 
must for any group study rooms. These rooms 
have the same glaring light fixtures as the 
classroom, and, in addition, although they 
have a separate ventilation inlet, have no sep- 
arate outlet, which makes the room stuffy 
when the door is closed for a while. 

The architects, who helped choose the fur- 
nishings for the building and wrote spec- 
ifications for bidding them, were able to 
choose a range of nonstandard library line 
furniture that gives this interior a fresh 
feeling.’ The tables, including the stand-up 


* À 3-by-6-foot table, with a chair at each end and 
two at each side, provides ideal seating for group 
study rooms in which students want to be close to 
each other. This furniture can easily fit into a 9-by- 
12-foot room. Chalk boards will be used extensively 
if provided. High school libraries always build 
group stucy rooms too large. 

"The aremic blonde, tastelessly designed standard 
library line furniture so dear to the heart of librar- 
ians is remarkably depressing. As long as we keep 
buying this pap, the library furniture manufacturers 
wil keep turning it out and will] not redesign it. 
Tt is possible to beat standard library furniture 
prices, item by item, and produce a really distin- 
guished interior in esthetic terms by using nonli- 
brary furniture, Except the card catalog, which 
should never be from any but a standard' library 
supply house. i 
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reference table at the card catalog and the pe- 
riodical index table, all by Steelcase, are 
covered with textured textolite in a dull dusky 
walnut finish. The side chairs and arm chairs 
are by Herman Miller.® 

The charge desk was custom-made in mod- 
ules covered with tops of the same textolite. 
The same covering is used, in a single top, on 
the low ranges of bookcases behind the circu- 
lation desk, in the reading area, and on the 
unit top of the reading room vertical files. 
The only major pieces of furniture selected 
from standard library lines are an atlas case, 
a new book display case, and the card catalog 
case, all by Sjóstrom, in a walnut finish 
which blends nicely with the rest of the fur- 
nishings. The background colors throughout 
the library, light green and pale yellow walls, 
gold-brown carpeting, yellow tones in the 
stacks and chairs, and walnut in the wood and 
in the textolite tops, blend tastefully and ac- 
count for a good deal of the impact of the in- 
terior. 

As the plan shows, the library is separated 
by a corridor from three classrooms on each 
side which provide a very large expansion 
area, more than 80 per cent, for future library 
needs in the simplest possible way. Total ex- 
pansion would provide more than 12,000 
square feet and the possibility of building a 
number of small, specialized library areas not 
needed at present. 

The external appearance of the building, 
which of course includes the ‘science complex 
on the first level, is very pleasing. On its ap- 
proach side, an open balcony overhangs the 
lower floor and is itself covered by a flat roof 
on the front of the building. Above this, on a 
90-degree axis, is seen the main peaked ridge 
of the library, about twenty feet above the 
floor of this level. The building is in beige 
stucco. The front of the balcony is ornament- 
ed with a square intaglio pattern, and the bal- 
cony and ridge roof are faced with dark 
brown wood trim which bears the same 
square pattern in relief on a smaller scale. 

In sum, this is a library building distin- 
guished outside and even more inside, whose 

® These chairs were equipped at the factory with 
rubber shims for the rear legs one-half inch thicker 


than usual to provide an easy angle for sitting at 
tables. 
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flaws are minimal and whose layout has 
solved all the problems that have not yet 
begun to be recognized by most new high 
schools. The building, and the architects who 
designed it, deserve national attention.? 


*My thanks are due to Mrs. Roberta M. Blake 
for supplying me with mimeographed information 
about her library and much information during my 
two visits and for making sure that this article was 
free of factual errors, I am indebted to the archi- 
tects, Kress and Winston and Frank C. Treseder for 
supplying me with furniture layout plans and gen- 
eral information about the planning of the library. 
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Education, the Common Reader, 


by Richard D. Altick 


Although the main emphasis of reader guid- 
ance in libraries at this moment—at least 
among those who are concerned with the most 
pressing needs of the present as well as the 
shape of the immediate future—is on service 
to the culturally disadvantaged, I should like 
to discuss another large segment of the popu- 
lation who will have increasing need of 
library services, the millions whom we might 
call the disadvantaged educated. 

All who are teachers of literature and other 
humane subjects rest their careers, their 
professional raison d’étre, on the assumption 
that books contain the very essence of human 
wisdom and knowledge and that the reading 
of books is an indispensable part of the good 
life. Because all of us, presumably, have been 
led to and confirmed in our vocation by an 
enduring love affair with the printed word, it 
is difficult for us to conceive of the kind of 
life that can be lived without the constant 
companionship of books. And so all our 
teaching is directed toward not one goal but 
two. 

The immediate one is the imparting of a 
body of information contained in a particular 
subject or discipline and the stimulation of 
constructive curiosity and independent, criti- 
cal thought concerning that subject. But, 
whether explicitly stated or not, the second 
goal is just as important: the inculcation, 
somehow, of habits of mind which will make 
students lifelong readers of books and, thus, 
lifelong clients of libraries. The crucial test of 
effective teaching, at least in the disciplines 
known collectively as the humanities, is 
whether whatever the student has picked up in 


e This paper was read at the Reading Guidance 
Institute at the University of Wisconsin library 
school in June 1965. The full proceedings of 
that institute will be published in book form by 
Scarecrow Press. Mr. Altick is the author of 
The English Common Reader. 


and the Future 


the classroom leads him five, ten, twenty 
years afterward to be a continual seeker after 
the knowledge and pleasure that books 
uniquely afford him. 

One primary proof of the long-term effec- 
tiveness of a liberal education lies in the de- 
gree to which the men and women who have 
been subjected to its alleged benefits patronize 
libraries long after there is no practical com- 
pulsion to do so. So judged, American educa- 
tion, at whatever level, has largely been a fail- 
ure.’ It is not mere jaundiced impressionism 
that leads me to affirm that of all the 
hundreds of thousands of allegedly educated 
men and women who have been turned loose 
into American society in the forty or fifty 
years that have passed since a higher educa- 
tion ceased to be the privilege of a few, a 
shockingly small percentage have proved to 
have any use for the treasures the library 
profession has, with persistent dedication and 
hope, placed at their disposal. 

Nor is it only the patronage of libraries— 
or the lack of such patronage—which testifies 
to the near-sterility of higher education in the 
vital respect with which we are concerned. 
Equally damning is the evidence, piled up by 
every sociological investigation that has 
probed into the question, that comparatively 
few Americans, of whatever degree of educa- 
tion, ever bother to obtain books from any 


source. The paucity of genuine bookstores in 


this vast country has long been a notorious 
black mark against our culture, although the 
spectacular success of paperbacks in the past 


1 Whatever may be said in its favor, education is 
the most desperately inefficient device man has ever 
invented for his own betterment; whenever I contem- 
plate the immense amount of toil and anxiety that 
both teacher and student expend in the name of 
education and compare it with the pitifully meager 
results produced by that grandiose, complicated, and 
long-drawn-out process, I am tempted to doubt that 
the game is worth the candle. 
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ten or fifteen years is a hopeful sign. The 
trouble may have been faulty distribution and 
merchandising, coupled with too-high prices, 
rather than irremediable indifference on the 
part of the potential reader. 

Nevertheless, even recognizing the existence 
of the market for paperbound books that has 
been uncovered and diligently cultivated in 
recent years, the fact remains that American 
education has not preduced the great body of 
lifelong common readers which any reason- 
ably idealistic person must insist that it 
should. Granting also that the so-called “pa- 
perback revolution” has witnessed the volun- 
tary purchase of large quantities of undeni- 
ably excellent books (the world of master- 
pieces never had it so good) the further fact 
remains that the overwhelming majority of 
purchasers choose their books from racks in 
drugstores and airports according to no stan- 
dards of judgment that were acquired in the 
course of their education—or so at least, con- 
sidering the nature cf their choices, one fer- 
vently hopes. Their. selection of books is im- 
pulsive and indiscriminate, and while psy- 
chologists may easily prove that there are in- 
deed identifiable motives behind it, those mo- 
tives are not of the sort that most teachers of 
literature and the other humanities would 
admit they had striven to encourage in the 
classroom. Nor, certainly, are they of the sort 
that the library profession affirms in the ide- 
als that underlie its program of reader guid- 
ance. 


The decline will continue 


Things are bound to get much worse in the 
next few years. We are at this moment be- 
holding the frantic expansion of higher edu- 
cation in response, not only to the sheer in- 
crease of student-age population, but also to 
the affluence of a society that can afford to 
keep its children in school for longer periods, 
if only for the sake of status, and to the radi- 
cally altered requirements of this age of spe- 
cialized technologies. 

Of the many clichés appropriate to the sit- 
uation, one has not been sufficiently heeded, 
namely, that quantity normally is the enemy 
of quality. It unquestionably is -in modern 
education. No matter how high the goals 
which the most idealistic of present-day edu- 
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cators set for this evolving instrument of mass 
enlightenment, no matter how ingenious the 
devices that are installed to distribute—and 
dilute—the blessings of knowledge among the 
swelling hordes of students, the unblinkable 
fact remains that the intellectual level of 
American higher education, low though it has 
already been, is bound to fall much lower in 
the next few years. If the proportion of col- 
lege graduates who have been habitual book- 
readers in their adult years has been deplor- 
ably small in the past, as it is in the present, 
it is going to shrink still further as one of the 
malign, and perhaps inescapable, results of 
the mass education to which our society is 
committed. 

Let me single out but two of the many 
causes for this prospective decline. One is that 
the quality of teaching is going to become 
worse. There are simply not enough people 
around who are both willing and qualified to 
conduct college-level classes as they should be 
conducted. It may be that, with suitable in- 
ducements, our colleges and universities can 
hire enough that are willing; but of their in- 
tellectual and temperamental qualifications, 
the less said the better. 

We cannot expect that in the classroom 
hours dedicated to subjects associated with 
books, the student of the immediate future will 
recieve even as brief and nebulous an incen- 
tive to become a lifelong common reader as 
his parents did a few years ago—which is not 
saying very much. To persuade students that 
their years in the classroom are best regarded 
as a preliminary to their individual, inde- 
pendent education through books after gradua- 
tion is a delicate, demanding task, as the rarity 
of its success in past generations proves. In the 
conditions imposed by the new circumstances 
of higher education—large classes, impersonal 
methods, and all too many incompetent and 
pedestrian teachers—the odds against a stu- 
dent’s acquiring the permanent habit of books 
will grow steadily larger. 

A second reason why we cannot expect to 
see the number of library users increase pro- 
portionately to the number of college gradu- 
ates lies in the nature of the experience far 
too many students are going to have, indeed 
are already having, in the libraries of their 
educational institutions. It is a personal con- 
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viction that the nature of one’s early experi- 
ences in libraries fatefully determines whether 
he will or will not be a willing patron of 
libraries in those ample after-years when he 
no longer has to sweep together material for 
term papers or slog through long collateral 
reading assignments. The library profession is 
making strenuous, costly efforts to cope with 
the demands for library service in the old es- 
tablished colleges and universities that are 
now bursting at the seams and in the many 
newly established units where libraries have 
to be built from scratch. But it is probable 
that only a lucky few among the millions of 
students who will use academic libraries in 
the next few years will acquire a lasting affec- 
tion for libraries and what they contain. 

Unless extraordinary, in fact heroic, mea- 
sures are taken somehow to prevent it, stu- 
dents will acquire instead an ineradicable dis- 
taste for books, the storehouses of books, and 
the caretakers of books. This will be the natu- 
ral result of fighting for seating space in 
overcrowded reading rooms, of standing in 
line for reserve books, of calling for books in 
the main stacks which are always reported 
out, of matching short temper with short tem- 
per in dealing with library personnel who are 
themselves overworked, frustrated, and, it 
may well be, incompetent and badly super- 
vised. The outlook for academic libraries as 
genial cultivators of a taste for books and 
reading is, to put it mildly, not promising. As 
an instrument of education; the library is 
going to be as handicapped as the faculty 
with whom it traditionally, or at least theoret- 
ically, works in happy and fruitful comrade- 
ship. 


The librarian’s job 


The conclusion which may be drawn from 
the bleak prospect just described is this: Li- 
brarians, as responsible men and women who 
belong to a profession which oddly derives its 
greatest satisfaction from making more work 
for itself, must supply the deficiencies that re- 
sult from the very character of our super 
mass education. There will not, in all proba- 
bility, be a great influx of new patrons as the 
result of this education—certainly not in pro- 
portion to the number of men and women in- 
volved. They won’t come to the library; the 


librarian will have to go out and entice them 
inside the doors. If librarians want to make 
the resources of their collections available to 
more and more people, as their contribution 
to the improvement of our culture, they will 
have to do what the academic profession has 
failed, and will continue to fail, to do: con- 
vince the inadequately taught, congenitally 
book-shy products of our education factories 
that reading—-constant reading, thoughtful 
reading, adventurous reading-—is essential to 
a full life. 

The problem of attracting more readers in- 
side libraries, not simply as desultory brow- 
sers among the shelves but as clients for read- 
ing guidance, is one to which the profession 
has paid a great deal of attention in the past 
several decades, and all honor to it for doing 
so. The creation of well-lighted, spacious, 
airy, clean, and colorful reading areas, in 
marked contrast to the depressingly dingy, 
dark, and stuffy quarters that used to be the 
typical library setting, has, beyond question, 
made reading and book-borrowing more at- 
tractive to common readers? The old-fash- 
ioned, repellent institutional atmosphere of 
libraries is, on the whole, no more. Much has 
been done, also, by way of publicity: radio 
spot announcements, television programs, 
window displays, art exhibits, and so forth. 
But there is considerable difference between 
merely improving the so-called “public 
image" of libraries and persuading people ac- 
tually to read the books they contain, a point 
which may be sometimes overlooked by those 
who are most energetic in library public rela- 
tions work. 

In any case, I cannot offer any revolu- 
tionary suggestions about this very important 
aspect of the librarian’s problem for the sim- 
ple reason that the true believer is in no good 
position to advise on how to proselytize the 
heathen. One who has been sold on books 
since infancy is at a disadvantage when it 
comes to inventing or evaluating the ways by 
which the skeptical or hostile nonreader may 
be saved. And is not this a handicap that 
many librarians share? By the very fact of 
long-standing devotion to books and reading, 


* Although I could wish, sometimes, for more com- 
fortable chairs; functional decor in modern libraries 
can be carried to a fault. 
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librarians have trouble understanding the 
mentality and motivations of those who have 
not been so blessed. Although the library 
profession certainly has made strenuous 
efforts to win communicants to its reading 
rooms and circulation desks, through no fault 
of its own it has probably not achieved the 
greatest possible effectiveness. There remain, 
in our society, millions upon millions of peo- 
ple who would willingly use libraries if only 
they could be reached and the habit of books 
given a chance to establish itself. As it is, the 
people who are responsible for all those dis- 
‘maying statistics about the minuscule part 
books play in the everyday life of the average 
citizen remain a challenge to the profession's 
evangelical talents and zeal. 

But what about the people who do come to 
the librarian for help in continuing their edu- 
cation? How best can he serve them? As has 
been suggested, his role will increasingly be 
that of a surrogate teacher. By “teacher” I do 
not mean a routine dispenser of information 
but a man or women who can perform the 
supremely important function of guiding his 
students to the best, most dependable, most 
stimulating books on the topics in which they 
are interested. The true teacher, whether in 
the classroom or the library, must be a well- 
informed critic; he must have the ability to 
discriminate between shoddy books and sound 
ones; and he must always have in mind his 
responsibility for directing the reader, not 
merely to any convenient books about a sub- 
ject, but to the books that, in addition to 
being pitched on a level suitable to the read- 
ers experience and comprehension, can be 
trusted. 


Why not read the best? 


If anybody is to spend some time reading, 
he might as well read the truth. Or, to adapt 
the idea to include imaginative literature, he 
might as well read novels or plays or essays 
or poems of recognized literary worth. It is 
true that ever since the first public libraries 
were established a little more than a century 
ago, there has been a large class of readers 
who, as Coleridge said, use the printed word 
merely as a means of killing time. Such activ- 
ity, he remarked, was on the same plane as 
“gaming, swinging, or swaying on a chair or 
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gate; spitting over a bridge; smoking, snuff- 
taking; téte-à-téte quarrels after dinner be- 
tween husband and wife; conning word by 
word all the advertisements of a daily news- 
paper in a public house on a rainy day, 
&c &c &c." 

From their beginnings, public libraries 
have fought against this concept of reading as 
being nothing more than an alternative to 
staring vacantly into space, but the battle was 
lost before it was joined. Most reading activi- 
ty remains on this dead level of time-killing, 
and doubtless it always will. Nevertheless, 
when a client enters a library with the admi- 
rable intention of reading for some more con- 
structive purpose, it is up to the librarian to 
make the experience as rewarding as it can 
possibly be. This aim is fulfilled only if the 
librarian provides him, not with a book that 
in a loose way suits his needs, but with a 
book—or to be more stringent about it—the 
book that will offer him not half-truths, not 
fact indifferently mingled with legend, not fa- 
cile oversimplifications or superficialities, but 
as solid a body of information, as substantial 
a portion of intellectual integrity, as can be 
found within the covers of a volume written 
for the common reader. 

Every general library and every bookstore 
is filled with books of every conceivable de- 
gree of authority and literary quality. The 
third-rate, the meretricious, the glibly written 
but indifferently researched nonfiction books 
are in the majority, as they always have been 
and presumably always will be. Reading them 
merely increases by so much the amount of 
misinformation that already prevails in the 
world. Every librarian is able to detect, and 
in a position to steer readers away from, the 
quack books in every field—the lively but du- 
bious treatises on how not to kill your hus- 
band (so fast); on somebody's method for 
reducing without cutting down eating, taking 
exercise, or robbing oneself of any other plea- 
sure of life; on the hectic and lubricious love 
life of a deceased movie queen; on how to see 
Europe on five dollars a day; on the hitherto 
secret exploits and unassailable infallibility of 
the FBI; on the treasonous activities of cer- 
tain men in high places whose greatest sin, we 
in our innocence had been led to believe, was 
no more than that of being liberal Republi- 
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cans. 

But it’s not a matter simply of black 
against white. In the range of books on any 
subject in popular demand, there is a large 
but indeterminate gray zone, where it is much 
harder to spot the phonies and the part-pho- 
nies. It is the existence of this zone, contain- 
ing books that are relatively respectable but 
not wholly so, that bothers the scholar solici- 
tous for the dissemination of truth alone more 
than it seems to bother librarians. 

Perhaps the best illustration would be to 
cite Constance Winchell’s Guide to Ref- 
erence Books. Deservedly revered and cease- 
lessly used though it is, as a means of dis- 
criminating between the good, the indifferent, 
and the bad in reference works it is not quite 
as dependable a guide, to those who have 
some specialized knowledge of the books it 
evaluates, as most librarians seem to think. 
To be sure, it sometimes warns against a pal- 
pably untrustworthy reference source and, on 
the other hand, sometimes calls particular at- 
tention to the meticulous accuracy of another. 
But Miss Winchell’s emphasis normally is 
upon convenience, recency, and the other 
qualities that recommend a book for practical 
library reference use. Little note is made of 
the frequent inaccuracy and undependability 
that characterize the best-known and most- 
used general encyclopedias, for instance.? 
Specialists in any field probably would tell 
you that while few, if any, works are included 
which are actually discredited by authorities 
in their respective fields, quite a number are 
included, and recommended, which specialists 
use with extreme caution and warn their stu- 
dents against. 

The same situation obtains in respect to the 
books that are meant to be read straight 
through. There are the routine book-evaluat- 
ing services in the various manuals of “best 
books” and, for new publications, in the 


*I can cite one example out of my recent experi- 
ence. Under the entry “brick,” the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says that in ancient Egypt “some palaces, 
temples, and tombs, such as the stepped pyramid of 
Saqqara, were built with both sun-dried and kiln- 
burnt bricks." Under "pyramid," the same work says 
that the Step pyramid at Saqqara "is probably the 
earliest stone building of importance erected in 
Egypt." Whichever statement happens to be correct, 
the undeniable fact is that one of them is wrong. 


Library Journal and elsewhere; and it is upon 
these that librarians presumably base their 
recommendations when they don't have time 
to read the books or, which is equally and in- 
escapably the case, when they don't have the 
specialized competence to decide whether the 
book is good or bad. The trouble is that 
books are evaluated for libraries with the 
same criteria that govern the annotations in 
Winchell’s Guide—criteria that don’t take 
sufficient account of the truth, the reliability, 
the degree of bias, if any, the sheer intellectu- 
al integrity that characterize books that are 
good for the common reader, who is all of us. 
It is conceded that the judgments made of 
current nonfiction books in the librarian’s 
professional rating sheets are many cuts 
above the tiresome burbles that characterize 
the Virginia Kirkus Service, for example. 
Usually they are trustworthy—as far as they 
go. But to my mind, they. don’t go far enough.* 
Nor, in many cases, do the reviews in the 
New York Times book review section, Book 
Week, or the Saturday Review, to say nothing 
of the New York Review of Books, whose 
writers seem to prize acrimony more than ac- 
curacy. The fact is that in virtually all of the 
book-judging organs available to librarians, 
approval and even high praise are continually 
being meted out to books which dismay, and 
sometimes veritably outrage, the people who 
really know the subjects under discussion. 
Assuming that the objections which the 
specialists have to such books are fundamen- 


4 After these remarks were delivered, several audi- 
tors courteously asked me whether I had not over- 
looked the value of Choice, whose often astringent 
and customarily well-informed annotations are written 
in the spirit, and essentially for the purpose, I recom- 
mend. I can affirm, after reexamination, that Choice 
is an excellent critical guide to many current books. 
I must add, however, that it is specifically intended 
to evaluate materials of primary concern to academic 
libraries and thus does not include within its scope 
many publications which are too “popular” for such 
libraries but are, instead, primarily intended for the 
wider clientele of public libraries. It is books belong- 
ing to this latter class which I maintain are not 
evaluated with sufficient critical sense. The needed 
book-selection guide I have in mind would retain the 
approach of Choice but revise its frame of reference 
to take account of the different requirements of 
public libraries, remembering that what is meat to 
the Oberlin College Library is often caviar to the 
Detroit Public. 
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tal rather than finicky, picayune, privately 
partisan, or otherwise illegitimate, is their dis- 
approval not reason enough to think twice 
before recommending a book to a reader who, 
in the fashion of most of us, has a supersti- 
_tious faith in the truth of anything he dis- 
covers asserted in cold print? It might be 
countered that reading an unreliable book is 
better than reading no book at all and, fur- 
ther, that even in unreliable books there is 
bound to be a residue of useful fact. I would 
insist, however, that the preponderance of un- 
trustworthy books available to unwary xead- 
ers js so great and the amount of sheer error 
already in circulation so dangerously, so ap- 
pallingly huge, that it is part of the librarian's 
duty to society to discourage the spread of 
untruth whenever opportunity avails, be it 
only in the case of a single humble reader and 
a single small book. 


What should be recommended? 


To come down to cases for the moment: If 
I were a reading counsellor approached by a 
client who liked to read biographies of liter- 
ary figures, what would I recommend? I can 
unequivocally answer that I would not recom- 
mend the technicolor confections of Frances 
Winwar—Poor Splendid Wings, The Haunted 
Palace, The Immortal Lovers, Farewell the 
Banners, and the rest—not because they are 
not readable, for they are (or so I seem to 
remember them from my misspent youth). 
My objection would rest solely on the ground 
that, despite a superficial flaunting of serious 
research, Miss Winwar’s books are wholly un- 
reliable in their portrayal of historical char- 
acters and events and in their fanciful recrea- 
tion of scenes that never occurred and 
thoughts that never, as far as the evidence 
goes, coursed through the minds of the partic- 
ipants. Such books are good entertainment, 
but they do not advance understanding. 

On the other hand, nearly all experts would 
agree that the biographies of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Ben Jonson by Marchette Chute, 
while no less agreeable reading than those of 
Frances Winwar, are solidly authentic as well. 
When good books are easily available, why 
bother with inferior ones? The observation 
might equally well be made of the steady cur- 
rent flow of what can be called sensational 
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sociology, the best-selling exposés which, 
with more excitement than judiciousness, pur- 
port to give the lowdown on wiretapping, au- 
tomobile design, suburbia, subliminal appeals 
in advertising, the role of psychological ex- 
aminations in corporation hiring routines, 
and other such alarming topics. Éye-opening 
they undoubtedly are, and, to the extent that 
they alert us to some of the deficiencies and 
dangers in contemporary American society, 
they have their value. But most sober students 
of their various fields of interest would reject 
them as one-sided, exaggerated, and too much 
concerned, both in their selection of materials 
and in their writing, with producing a maxi- 
mum shock effect. 

Should not one of the principal responsibil- 
itles of reading advisers be to make them- 
selves as knowledgeable as they can be about 
the differences between books which are 
superficially authoritative and those which are 
genuinely so? All of us would view with sus- 
picion a professor in a respectable college or. 
university who adopted as his textbook a trea- 
tise on so-called "applied psychology" written 
by a syndicated columnist who has made the 
axiom that “divorces begin in the bedroom" a 
better-known fragment of American wisdom 
than the Bill of Rights. Yet this is, in effect, 
what is being done constantly by libraries 
which purvey to their clients nonfiction books 
that are either openly or covertly lacking in 
intellectual integrity. 

I do not mean for a moment to urge any 
kind of censorship. While it is true that 
libraries might exercise greater selectivity in 
their purchases, it is also true that they have 
an obligation to make even books of dubious 
informational worth available to their pa- 
trons. But it is certainly within the librarian’s 
right, even his obligation as a dependable 
reading counsellor, to alert his clients to the 
risks they take with certain books from which 
they want to derive sound knowledge. If ciga- 
rette packages can carry a label warning of a 
health hazard, why cannot librarians infor- 
mally, if only by word of mouth, warn the 
unwary of the intellectual hazard some books 
contain? | 

"The question then arises of what can be 
done to sharpen the discrimination of reading 
advisers as they try to guide their clients not 
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merely to books but to the best books. One 
suggestion is that librarians should try to en- 
list the aid of specialists in all fields to help 
them sort out the good books from the bad 
(including in the latter category books which 
were standard in their day but which the re- 
cent advance of knowledge, as in physics for 
example, has now rendered seriously out of 
date). In addition to their unquestionable 
specialized authority, such experts would un- 
derstand the needs and the limited capacities 
of the nonspecialized reader and would not 
recommend books which, whatever their value 
to the specialist, are out of the common read- 
er’s depth. They would be men and women of 
the calibre of the internationally known schol- 
ars who write the brief annotations on cur- 
rently published books appearing in the quar- 
terly Phi Beta Kappa Key Reporter. Such ad- 
vice, if it could be procured in sufficient 
quantities, would usefully supplement and im- 
prove on the librarian’s present sources of in- 
formation and guidance. 

A ‘second suggestion is that ever greater 
stress be laid on the desirability of librarians 
——and above all, of reading counsellors—ac- 
quiring wide experience and knowledge in 
what, in the current jargon, are called “sub- 
ject matter fields.” In the past decade or so, 
there has been a strong trend in educational 
circles toward reversing the long-standing em- 
phasis on methodology and requiring instead 
that teachers know something—if possible a 
good deal——about the actual content of their 
respective subjects; indeed, that they think 
critically about the things they teach. An ex- 
actly parallel tendency, among the enlightened 
in the library profession, has been to insist 
that good librarians or, to give them the des- 
ignation that better describes what one would 
have them be, good bookmen know not only 
what is inside the books they deal with but 
also how one book differs from another in 
quality. 

I am, you see, deliberately equating librari- 
ans with classroom teachers. And for that rea- 
son, it seems highly desirable to enlist in the 
corps of reading advisers men and women 
who, in addition to whatever formal library 
science training is desirable, have done con- 
siderable advanced academic work in one or 
more of the various disciplines, so that they 


have been exposed to and, hopefully, have ac- 
quired as part of their permanent professional 
equipment an acute sense of critical discrimi- 
nation. Of course, no one person could be ex- 
pected to acquire a competence in every field 
of interest in which he might, on occasion, be 
called upon to advise a reader. But the sense 
of critical discrimination is less a specific ex- 
pertness than a spirit, an abiding awareness 
that certain standards of scholarly dependabil- 
ity apply to books in all fields of knowledge. 

Let us hope that a librarian who has at 
least an MA in, say, American literature 
would possess the ability, not only to guide 
his clients to the best biographies of Emily 
Dickinson and away from the numerous 
crackpot ones and to the best critical studies 
of Emerson and away from the merely fad- 
dish and pretentious ones, but to exercise a 
similar, if not as well informed, discrimina- 
tion when it came to books in American his- 
tory or fine arts or philosophy. Once the criti- 
cal habit of mind is acquired in the intelli- 
gently directed study of a single discipline, it 
almost inevitably sharpens one’s judgment 
when applied in others. 

There has been, no doubt, a certain lack of 
realism in these suggestions. But in the li- 
brarian’s increasingly crucial role as deputy 
for the teacher who is too busy, and often not 
sufficiently prepared, to perform his tradition- 
al function of guiding prospective adults into 
courses of leisure-time reading, there is plenty 
of room for high ideals. The librarian should 
lower his sights when he has to, to accommo- 
date idealism to the imperfections of intellect 
that characterize all users of libraries, wheth- 
er the commonest or the most uncommon of 
readers; but he should let those sights always 
tend upward, as do those of the best teachers, 
notwithstanding the continual disappointment 
and frustration they must endure. If hbrari- 
anship were content to encourage the reading 
habit merely as a substitute for more vicious 
pursuits, it might as well close up shop. For- 
tunately, it holds a lofty view of its goals as 
an institution of education and an instrument 
of social improvement. 

A final word—to forestall any possible mis- 
interpretation of the emphasis upon a sterner 
discrimination in the selection. and recom- 
mendation of books to readers. This is not to 
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SECOND 
PRINTING: 


AFRICA: A Political Travelogue 


By Thomas Molnar indexed / $6.95 





€e Mr. Molnar carries few prejudices with him 
and has only one purpose — to see and hear as 


and shrewd insight. 99 , 
—George H. T. Kimble 
The New York Times Book Review 





ening tasks and meager skills. 9 ; 
—Chicago Tribune 





ment of infant nations, , 
—-Saturday Review 





@@ Mr. Molnar's book is extremely provocative, 
and at points incensing, but perhaps for these rea- 





disposition toward Airica. 
—Brooks Johnson 
Negro Digest 





Foreign Affairs 


€e The struggling rationalism of Africa's emerg- 
ing nations is excitirgly described in this enlight- 
ening new book about the world's second largest 
continent, 9 : : À 
—American Legion Magazine 





FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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say that the common reader should somehow 
be made to cultivate a taste for the bulky, sol- 
emn, all-too-often pedantic works that consti- 
tute the so-called “literature” in each area of 
human interest. Those works are written by 
specialists, for specialists, and their mode of 
discourse is not one in which the ordinary 
reader can profitably participate; nor should 
he be expected to. 

The common reader, when he considers the 
notion of “reading up” on some topic in 
which he is interested, whether it be foreign 
policy or the conversion of common weeds 
into succulent dishes, naturally has no inten- 
tion of letting himself in for an experience as 
deadly as that of the worst course he ever en- 
dured in high school or college. The very es- 
sence of successful learning resides in the 
happiness that is associated with it. Learning 
without pleasure is not learning at all. And so 
the books that are to be recommended to the 
common reader must, in addition to being 
sound in content, be reasonably attractive in 
style. If they are downright entertaining, so 
much the better—so long as they are not mis- 
leading or intellectually frivolous. 

This plea, therefore, is not that the librari- 
an make any move that would detract from 
the potential pleasure of the reader’s explora- 
tion of books, for that would be an indefensi- 
ble counsel of folly. It is rather that in his 
reader guidance, the librarian do as much as 
he can to differentiate between books that axe 
meretricious in substance and manner and 
books that are both readable and dependable. 
If he does, he will be fulfilling in the most 
fruitful way his ever growing responsibility as 
an educator who teaches outside the class- 
room. ecc 


By Miss America 1965 


THAT GIRL IN 
YOUR MIRROR 


A new book by beauty-queen Vonda Kay Van 
Dyke offers a wholesome girl-to-girl talk on 
strengthening character, personality and faith, 
along with tips on beauty, poise, and charm. 
Cloth, $2.95. Paper, $1.00. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, westwood, N. 1. 
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LIBRARY EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 
July 7-9, 1966 
STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 
Seventh Ave. and 33rd St. 

NEW YORK CITY 


Sponsored by 
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V. 


The Equipment Committee of the 
Library Administration Division's 
Buildings and Equipment Section 
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PROGRAM 
OPENING GENERAL SESSION (includes banquet): 


MM 
"P 


Following a No-Host Reception and the banquet, Francis R. St. John of p 
Library Consultants, Inc. will present the keynote speech. D 
(Thursday evening) ee 
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SESSION TWO: Contracts and Purchase Orders 
The legal aspects of entering into equipment contracts and how and when to 
use purchase orders will be discussed. 
(Friday, 9:00 a.m. to noon) 


SESSIONS THREE AND FOUR: Detailed Specifications | 
An explanation of how equipment specifications should and should not be 
worded with pitfalls to avoid will be presented. Samples of accepted and re- 
jected specifications will be shown. 

(Friday, 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m.) 


s SESSIONS FIVE AND SIX: Testing and Value Analysis 

x Various types of testing equipment will be described, actual tests will be 
2 demonstrated, and a review of laboratory reports and their interpretation will 
be given. 

(Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 12 noon and 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.) 
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FOR RESERVATIONS 


Write to LAD Equipment Institute, American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, 60611. Attendance limited. 
Deadline: June 27. 


Registration fee: $20. (Includes the July 7 banquet.) 
Guaranteed room rates: $12 for single—$15 for doubles and twins 
(additional charge of $4 for third person in twin bedroom). Room 
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rates include radio- TV, air-conditioning. Statler-Hilton guaranteed room p 
reservation deadline: June 6. Room reservations must be made on the : 
housing form available from the Library Administration Division. Al E 
ALA members will receive an Institute mailing by April. 1. r 
csset PSS ee BLAN ———n 
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Notable Books of 1965 


A reading list selected by the Notable Books 


Council of the Adult Services Division, Amer- - 


ican Library Association, assisted by thirty- 
one libraries from all sections of the United 
States. In the judgment of the council, these 
‘titles have made a contribution to literature 
and general knowledge through their infor- 
mational value, literary excellence, percep- 
tion, and sincerity of presentation. Martha 
L. Reynolds, of the Montgomery County De- 
partment of Public Libraries, Bethesda, Mary- 
land, is chairman of the council. Members are: 
Dorothy L. Bevis, Relph E. Black, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Bricker, William H. Cox, Eugene M. 
Johnson, Clayton E. Kilpatrick, Alice K. Mon- 
roe, Claude L. Settlemire, Ray Smith, Eunice 
Von Ende, and George W. Wakefield. 


ADLER, MORTIMER J. The Conditions of Phi- 
losophy; Its Checkered Past, Its Present 
Disorder, and Its Future Promise. Athene- 
um. The case for philosophy in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Ammons, A. R. Corsons Inlet; a Book of 
Poems. Cornell. Quiet, terse poems of na- 
ture imagery. 

BASSANI, GiorcIo. The Garden of the Finzi- 
Continis. Atheneum. Fictional portrait of 
an Italian-Jewish family durmg the early 
days of World War II. 

BELL, MILLICENT. Edith Wharton and Henry 
James, the Story of Their Friendship. 
Braziler. Glimpses of the early twentieth- 
century American literary scene. 

BISHOP, ELIZABETH. Questions of Travel. Far- 
rar. Gravely tender poems of people and 
travel. 

BOLL, HxiwRiCH. The Clown. McGraw-Hill. 
Highly effective symbolic novel of modern 
man's difficult search for understanding. 

BoncsTROM, GEORG. The Hungry Planet; the 
Modern World at the Edge of Famine. 
Macmillan. Vigorous appeal for action 
against food shortages. 

Brown, CLAUDE. Manchild in the Promised 
Land. Macmillan. Compelling autobiograph- 
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ical account of life in Harlem in the 1940's 
and 1950's. 

BUECHNER, FREDERICK. The Final Beast. Ath- 
eneum. Well-told tale of the problem of 
redemption in a contemporary setting. 

CLARK, KENNETH. Dark Ghetto. Harper. An 
eloquent analysis of a segregated com- 
münity with suggestions for remedies. — 

FusskELL, EDWIN. Frontier: American Litera- 
ture and the American West. Princeton. Re- 
interpretation of mid-nineteenth-century 
writers. 

Grass, GUNTER. Dog Years. Harcourt. Bril- 
liant imagery in a forceful novel of Ger- 
many in our time. 

Harpinc, WALTER. The Days of Henry 
Thoreau. Knopf. A scholarly biography 
elucidates Thoreau’s personality.. 

HanRINGTON, MICHAEL. The Accidental Cen- 
tury. Macmillan. World need for purpose- 
ful planning in lieu of haphazard change. 

Hawkins, GERALD S. and WHITE, JOHN B. 
Stonehenge Decoded. Doubleday. Intrigu- 
ing scientific theories on the origin of 
Stonehenge. 

JARRELL, RANDALL. The Lost World. Macmil- 
lan. Poems evoking childhood with bitter- 
sweet clarity. 

Jonn XXIII, Pope. Journal of a Soul. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Diary of a humble man. 

JosEPHY, ALvIN M. The Nez Perce Indians 
and the Opening of the Northwest. Yale. 
Carefully documented recital of a somber 
chapter in American history. 

KAEL, PAULINE. I Lost It at the Movies. Lit- 
tle. Movie criticism rich in wit and social 
commentary. 

KAZANTZAKES, Nikos. Report to Greco. Si. 
mon and Schuster. Self-revelations of a 
unique pilgrimage through life. 

KAZIN, ALFRED. Starting Out in the Thirties. 
Little. Family and fellow writers in a sec- 
ond autobiographical volume. 

Lamont, Lansinc. Day of Trinity. Athene- 
um. Effective human-interest reporting of 
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the production and explosion of the first 
atom bomb. " 

LANDOWSKA, WANDA. Landowska on Music. 
Stein & Day. A distillation of personal 
warmth and artistic wisdom. 

Lapp, RALPH EUucENE. The New Priesthood; 
the Scientific Elite and the Uses of Power. 
Harper. Science and democracy. ` 

Lip, Jakow. Soul of Wood. Grove. Sardon- 
ically symbolic tales out of Germany. 

MATTHIESSEN, PETER. At Play in the Fields of 
the Lord. Random. The Amazon jungle is 
the awe-inspiring setting for a convincing, 
realistic story of a deadly conflict of inter- 
ests. 

Moore, Brian. The Emperor of Ice-Cream. 
Viking. Moving novel of a young Irish lad 
at the edge of a life of failure. 

Morris, Donatp R. The Washing of the 
Spears. Simon and Schuster. Detailed re- 
view of the rise and fall of the Zulu nation 
and its wars with the British. 

Morris, RicHarp Brannon, The Peacemak- 
ers. Harper. Highly readable account of the 
diplomatic beginnings of the U.S. 

Mypans, SHELLEY. Thomas. Doubleday. Viv- 
id fictional characterization of Thomas a 
Becket. 

MYRDAL, JAN. Report from a Chinese Village. 
Pantheon. China today in a microcosm. 
O'CONNOR, FLANNERY. Everything That Rises 
Must Converge. Farrar. Superb posthum- 

ous short stories. 

PATON, ALAN. South African Tragedy; the 
Life and Times of Jan Hofmeyr. Scribner. 
Sympathetic portrait of a liberal South 
African statesman. 

ROETHKE, THEODORE. On the Poet and His 
Craft. Univ. of Washington. Essays on the 
writer's life and poetic creed. 

Roy, Jurrs. The Battle of Dienbienphu. Har- 
per. Polemic on the French failure in Viet- 
nam. 

Ruporsky, BERNARD. The Kimono Mind. 
Doubleday. Modern Japan, in which tradi- 
tion blends with innovation. 

SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M. A Thousand Days. 

-< Houghton. A historian's memoir of the 

~ Kennedy administration. 

SHAPLEN, ROBERT. The Lost Revolution. Har- 


per. Questions the validity of the U.S. po- 
sition in Vietnam. : 
SHARP, ALAN. A Green Tree in Gedde. New ~: 
American Library. Ennui fought amorally. 
in a novel set in Scotland and England. 


Simpson, Louis. Selected Poems. Harcourt. d 


American values assessed poetically. 
SORENSEN, THEODORE C. Kennedy. Harper. 


Personal yet restrained biography of John | Ds 


F. Kennedy. 
STERN, RicHanRp. Stitch. Harper. American 


expatriates in Italy ironically fictionalized. — grau 


SUTHERLAND, ELIZABETH, ed. Letters from 
Mississippi. McGraw-Hill. Poignant letters 
from young civil rights workers. 

SwANBERG, W. A. Dreiser. Scribner. Able 
study of the unconventional life of a vis- 
ionary novelist. 

TEALE, EpwiN Way. Wandering through Win- 
ter. Dodd, Mead. Rounds out a naturalist's 
appreciation of America’s seasons. 

Torsow, M. B. Harlem Gallery, Book I, The 
Curator. Twayne. Inventive tragicomic 
poem. 

Tomkins, Catvin. The Bride & the Bachelors. 
Viking. Experimental art explained to the 
layman. 

Warren, Ropert PENN. Who Speaks for the 
Negro? Random. Negro opinion sympa- 
thetically recorded. 

WELLER, Jack. Yesterday's People. Univ. of 
Kentucky. Sensitive study of life in Ap- 
palachia today. 

WELTFISH, GENE. The Lost Universe. Basic 
Books. Fresh conception of Pawnee Indian 
history. 

WIESNER, JEROME B. Where Science and Pol- 
ities Meet. McGraw-Hill. Sanguine view of 
the modern scientist's contribution to gov- 
ernment and society. 
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Some reflections on 


the relation between manpower and educational needs 


in today’s library world 


More than Deliberate Speed 


by Martha T. Boaz 


A recent release from the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education esti- 
mated that 59,000 professional librarians 
serve in all types of libraries, including 
10,000 special libraries. According to Ameri- 
can Library Association standards, about 
103,000 additional professional librarians are 
needed for minimal service in public, school, 
and college and university libraries. It has 
been estimated that by 1980, with a 250 mil- 
lion population, we shall need 6000 additional 
librarians each year in the library profession. 

Competition, from various fields as well as 
within the profession, coupled with increas- 
ingly higher standards of service will compel 
better utilization of both clerical and profes- 
sional library personnel. The question is how 
to achieve this. Librarians have known for 
years that their professional staff were per- 
forming clerical tasks, but they have not 
changed the pattern, although it is poor ad- 
ministration and bad economy to pay profes- 
sional salaries for clerical work. Furthermore, 
such practices are detrimental to recruitment; 
superior intellects, not challenged by dull and 
often routine work, sometimes leave the 
library profession for more interesting posi- 
tions elsewhere. 

A manpower study is clearly indicated. 
Problems for investigation should include: 
What jobs are now being done in libraries, by 
whom, and why? What is the ratio of profes- 
sionals to clericals? What services are given 
currently? What services will be given 25 
years from now? Do library schools give the 
proper education to students who will fil 
professional positions and perform profes- 
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sional tasks? Where do they fail? Should 
plans be made for education and training for 
different levels of library work? Job analysis 
and reclassification of positions will probably 
reveal the need both for more levels of work 
and for technical rather than professional ser- 
vice in many instances. 

What is the state of the art in library edu- 
cation? Dissatisfaction with library education 
is not new. This is as it should be, for educa- 
ton for librarianship and the library profes- 
sion should be constantly undergoing exami- 
nation and reevaluation, In library education 
today and in the future, the traditional basic 
education must be combined with the newer 
developments of information retrieval. We 
have known for some time that we are under- 
going a technological revolution. An intellec- 
tual revolution, the result of the tremendous 
growth in information, is also under way. 
Mechanization is being used to control this 
enormous volume of information. The terms 
documentation and information retrieval are 


e Miss Boaz is dean 
of the University of 
Southern California 
library school at Los 
Angeles and for the 
past two years has 
been chairman of the 
ALA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee. 
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used in almost every lecture or paper at 
professional meetings, and it is generally rec- 
ognized that the application of mechanization 
to clerical processes in libraries should pro- 
vide greater economy of operation and higher 
efficiency in service. 

Ideally, every librarian would be both a gen- 
eralist and a specialist, with a general liberal 
aris degree, a graduate degree in library 
science, and at least a master's degree in a 
subject field. However, from a practical 
standpoint, with the current library personnel 
shortage and the relative salaries in other 
professions, this requirement can not be en- 
forced, and, if it were, there would not be 
; bodies enough for the jobs. More feasible 

‘would be the better use of existing talents and 

an. interdisciplinary exchange with other 
professions. While the profession is itself in- 
terdisciplinary, we should make use of the 
knowledge of subject specialists—not librari- 
ans—who in exchange would profit by the 
methods and applications of librarianship to 
the solution of their problems. The new cur- 
ricula of the library schools should include 
the traditional library philosophy, subjects, 
and methods, but could, through interdiscipli- 
nary cooperation, have access to the person- 
nel, book, and laboratory resources of the en- 
tire university and its faculties. Students thus 
educated would be equipped for truly profes- 
sional positions in which they would find 
challenge and stimulation. The routine tasks 
could then be assigned to persons of mid- or 
subprofessional or clerical levels, according to 
the nature of the work. 

Ás in every other profession, there is now 
highly developed specialization within librari- 
anship. Special libraries of many types follow 
the subject specialization of the company or 
industry. And within a specific library, there 
is specialization, for example, in reference 
services there are both general reference and 
special subject reference. 


Stress standards 


To “put teeth into” better education for li- 
= brarians and for higher standards for 
< libraries we need forceful legal methods for 
strengthening and enforcing standards. 

In his presidential message to the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools in July 





1961, Edward Wight suggested that library S 


schools try to find methods by which libraries 
could be accredited as meeting specific stan- 
dards. He predicted two beneficial results: 
improvement in libraries and the separation | 
of professional from nonprofessional tasks. 
Such resulting higher standards, improved | 
working conditions, and increased prestige for 
accredited libraries would be inestimably 
valuable in improving the library profession. 

It also follows that library school graduates 
would choose to work in accredited libraries 
and, conceivably, might boycott nonaccredit- 
ed ones. 

Mr. Wight also proposed that library 
schools present a professional credential to 
each graduate after two years’ experience in 
an accredited library. Herbert Goldhor, asso- 
ciate dean of the University of Illinois Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, in a memoran- 
dum to members of the Research Committee 
of the Association of American Library 
Schools, has further suggested that librarians 
be required to pass a national examination, 
after which they would receive membership or 
certification as a Fellow of the ALA or a new 
organization which might be known as the 
American Association of Professional Librari- 
ans. This examination, Mr. Goldhor con- 
tinues, might also be used in connection with 
Mr. Wight’s idea of certifying librarians in 
their specialties. 

Following the examples of older and better 
established professions, it would seem ‘that 
library schools, state library organizations, 
and ALA should plan for certification of li- 
brarians on both state and national levels. 
Some states have certification, but many do 
not. The medical profession, as I understand 
it, has state accreditation in general medicine 
as well as in medical specialization. Such a 
proposal for librarians would bring immedi- 
ate protests from those who feel insecure in 
their present positions, probably because of 
their lack of professional education. But a 
grandfather clause would provide job security 
for those presently employed. Only people 
entering the field after the certification law 
had been passed would be required to meet 
the new requirements. Those who wished in- 
terstate or national certification could take a 
national examination which would enable 

















them to hold a position in any state or territo- 
ry of the United States. Further extension of 
certification might follow the passing of an 
international examination. 

Library schools have long been concerned 
with equivalencies and transfer of credits 
from library schools in other countries. In 
many cases, it is dificult to determine equiv- 
alencies because of the difference in types of 
educational institutions and curricula. How- 
ever, standard evaluation of credits would 
give American library schools criteria for 
judging and granting equivalent credits. A 
study of accreditation policies in other profes- 
sions might be a starting point. 


A cooperative project 


Both Mr. Wight and Mr. Goldhor suggest 
that ALA, the Association of American Li. 
brary Schools, and such groups as the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association could cooperate in 
a project to establish accreditation and 
certification standards. The recently estab- 
lished National Commission on Library Edu- 
cation is another group with a logical interest. 
Consultation with library associations in 
countries such as Great Britain and Denmark 
might prove helpful, especially regarding in- 
ternational certification. 

Foundation support is the most apparent 
method for financing this project. Another 
might be the levying of small additional dues 
for every ALA member for this purpose. Mr. 
Goldhor suggests a third: an assessment of 
fees for accreditation of institutions and 
certification of librarians. 

The group or committee working on such a 
project should be fairly small, with each indi- 
vidual dedicated, willing to work, and ready 
to begin immediately. 

To summarize these suggestions for im- 
proving the library profession to meet both 
the profession’s personnel needs and the ser- 
vice needs of society: 

1. A manpower study should be undertaken 
as soon as possible. 

2. Reclassification of jobs should separate 
professional from clerical work. 

3. Mechanization should be applied when- 
ever feasible to clerical processes. 

4. Library schools should revise their cur- 
ricula, with the above ideas in mind and with 
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a plan for interdisciplinary education as well 
as for different levels of work in libraries. 

5. Machinery should be established for the 
accreditation of libraries. 

6. Internship programs should be planned 
for graduate students, in accredited libraries, 
with a professional credential granted follow- 
ing the completion of the internship. 

. State and national certification. should 
be granted after the successful completion of 
certain required examinations. This could be 
i ois to international certification. 

|. Criteria should be established for grant- 
T equivalent eredits to students of foreign 
library schools. A study of accreditation poli- 
cies of other professions is suggested as a start- 
ing point. 

9. An agency or agencies should be set up 
for enforcing accreditation and certification. 

10. Methods for financing these projects 
should be planned. 

Librarians have long been aware of these 
problems. The time is immediate, the need is 
urgent. We must try to find some solutions. 

eee 
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Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
purchasing by schools and 
libraries are available from 
McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write. 
for free catalogs, literature. 


A.C. McCLURG& CO. 


2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


Subsidiary C Company 


| CARL J. LEIBEL, Inc. 


1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


GRANT TO SUPPORT THREE PROGRAMS 

The Council on Library Resources has made a 
grant of $55,225 to finance, for one year, con- 
tinuation of work in three areas. The new grant 
will make it possible for LTP to continue evalu- 
‘ating equipment such as photocopiers and read- 
érprinters for microforms, to finance studies 
preliminary to the development of standards for 
and use of microfiche, and to provide for an in- 
formation service which will keep up to date the 
manual on methods of reproducing research ma- 
terials now in preparation. 

Work will be done by William R. Hawken Ás- 
sociates, Berkeley, Calif. Mr. Hawken is LTP's 
consultant in all of these areas of work. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


The success of Library Technology Reports— 
both in the number of first-year subscriptions 
and of second-year renewals—ensures publica- 
tion of the bimonthly series through 1967 even 
without any increase in subscribers, The accep- 
tance of the Reports by librarians has also per- 
mitted a decrease in the rate of second subscrip- 
tions to the same address from $100 to $75, as 
announced in the February Bulletin. 

A feature of the January issue of Library 
Technology Reports is a 42-page survey of the 
availability of commercial carpets. The wide in- 
terest of librarians in the use of carpeting in 
their libraries (especially in the many new 
libraries being built), as evidenced by the re- 


quests coming to LTP's information service, 
stimulated the survey. The survey includes 
specifications of commercial carpet by manufac- 
turer and brand name. Some 300 brands are in- 
cluded. The names and addresses of manufac- 
turers of commercial carpet are also given. 

Copies of the survey may be purchased from 
LTP by nonsubseribers to the service for $20 
each; additional copies to subscribers cost $17. 

The report on the “Mini-Graph 120” duplica- 
tor, announced for inclusion in the January 
issue, will be published in the March issue. This 
equipment is a new, electrically operated, small 
stencil duplicator for reproducing library cata- 
log cards which Weber Marking Systems de- 
veloped with advice from LTP. 

Also planned for the March Keports are: an 
evaluation by William R. Hawken of the “Rea- 
dex Model D" microform reader; a summary of 
the availability of the special insurance policy 
for libraries; and an evaluation made by the 
Frankfurt, Germany, office of Fry Consultants of 
two photocharging machines similar to Recor- 
dak, Jr, which are used in Europe to control 
book circulation. One is distributed by Reming- 
ton Rand and the other is known as the Walken- 
horst machine. 


INSURANCE FOR LIBRARIES 


The Special Library Policy of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company is now approved for 
writing in the District of Columbia and the fol- 
lowing states: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Oldest and largest book wholesaler 


has more titles in stock for immediate shipment 
than any other U.S. book wholesaler! 


Send your orders 
to the B & T plant 
nearest fo you. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


E Hillside, New Jersey 07205 





In each plant, more than 13⁄2 million books... 
more than 85,000 titles from 1,200 publishers. 


MIDWEST & SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Momence, lllinois 60954 


WESTERN DIVISION 


380 Edison Way. Reno, Nevada 89502 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Pork Ave. Boston, Moss. 02131 
Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 














150-year fighting 
history of 


THE 
GURKHAS 


... their 
legendary story 


from 1815, through two world wars, te 
India's frontier today. By Harold James 


and Denis Sheil-Small. 37 pages of photos. 
March, $6.95 


STACK POLE 
Cameron and Kelker Streets » Harrisburg, Pa. 17105 


Recommended for Libraries 


BAROQUE AND ROCOCO SILKS 


*Oooxts 





Peter Thornton 
“This book is about the figured silks woven in 
Europe during the period between about 1640 
and 1770. . 


. This is a scholarly and competent 
work, It will be needed in any active col- 
lection in the field of applied design. The plates 
are excellently reproduced.”——Library Journal. 


120 black and white and 4 color plates. Bibliography, 
Index, Notes. 209 pp. (Taplinger} $30.00 


Distributed by 





"New York 10003 


29 East ipd 
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The Hartford policy includes all of the impor- 
tant features of the model policy for libraries 
developed for LTP and approved by the ALA 
Executive Board. 

The National Surety Company, a member of 
the Fireman's Fund Group, has recently written 
an insurance policy for a library system in Ten- 
nessee which LTP has been informed is based 
on the model policy. ecc 





A LIGHTWEIGHT bind- 
er, Bind-All, for office 
and library use has 
been announced by 
Wassell Organiza- 
tion, Inc. The 20.lb. 
binder uses a special 
glue that eliminates 
sewing, stapling, or 
punching. Up to 3 
inches of material 
can be bound in less 
than 4 minutes, ac- 
cording to Wassell. That the entire weight of a 
book bound by Bind-All can be lifted by one 
page, the manufacturer says, attests to the per- 
manency of the glue and binding method. To use 
Bind-All, clamp the pages to be bound, mount 
them on bars in a gluing position, spread the 
adhesive along the spine, and place the clamped 
pages under the infra-red heating element for 3 
minutes. Taping the spine gives a finished look. 
~ Special covers are also available. Write Wassel 
at 225 State St, W., Westport, Conn. 





Gopparp’s new book 
restorer kit, made in 
England, is designed 
to clean and restore 
fine leather and cloth 
bindings, according 
to Manufacturers’ 
Marketing Co., 299 
Madison Ave, New 
York. Each kit con- 
tains 915 oz. cans of 
type restorer, applicator, and velvet polisher, 
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packaged to resemble a three-volume classic set. 
The set retails for $5. 


* xx — * 


tional microfiche attachment makes it possible to ` 


view fiche, jacketed film, and aperture cards. A 
variable intensity switch brightens the screen for 


EC sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 


viewing under any room lighting conditions, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The screen is polar- 
ized to produce a clear image and eliminate hot 
spots. The price is $100. Write University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* + # 


A New rubber band 
like the letter “H” 
stretches to hold any 
shape object. Secure 
holding of such 
things as books, 
round film reels, cata- 
logs, music records, 
albums, and tape re- 
cordings is made easier. Made of pure seamless 
natural rubber, it is available in four sizes-—6”, 
7^, TA", and 8" long by about 1" wide—from 
Keener Rubber, Inc, P.O. Box 327, Alliance, 
Ohio. 





A TYPING, commercial, or work desk that has 
an adjustment range of 514”, from 2455" to 30" 
in height, has been announced by Smith Sys- 
tems Mfg. Co. The entire top surface is raised 
or lowered by a crank located under the top. 
Other models are available with a stationary 
top and book box, or with two fixed position 
tops. The manufacturer states that the design 
provides unobstructed leg room and that the all 
welded construction of 14-guage steel provides 
a stable typing desk. The unit is finished in 
baked enamel colors of tan, blue, and gray. 
Plastic tops are in tan birch with a rubber mat 
covering a portion of the top. For further in- 
formation write the manufacturer at 56 Emerald 
St., S.E., Minneapolis, eee 


COSTEN-X note- 
book. holder 
and table-top 
convenience ea- 
sel for books, 
magazines, and 
newspapers has 
rubber “feet” 
to prevent 
movement on à 
vibrating desk when a typewriter is being used. 
With the short end up, it will support single 
sheets of paper, books, magazines, etc.; the long 
end holds a stenographic notebook. Sten-X can 
be folded and stored in a minimum space. Made 
of chrome-plated steel, it retails for $1 at sta- 
tionery stores. For further information, write 


Cel-U-Dex, New Windsor, N.Y. 
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Chiang’s New Model... Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 


cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, ete. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes. 


Patented « Performance Guaranteed 
Order “On Approval" Invited 


University Microfilms announces a portable film 
reader l^ by 2’, weighing less than 20 Ibs. It has 
a single horizontal and vertical scanning knob 
and accepts 35mm and l6mm roll film. An op- 


"CONFIDENCE" -- 


-American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Read, South Bend, Indiana 464637 








In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- McGREGOR 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the PERIODICALS 


BULLETIN 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 


ing and accepted procedures. 






atte TGENCY 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 


“Brompiness Is A Tradition With McGregor" 
and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 


= Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 
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LIBRARIANS: EASE : 
YOUR WORK LOAD 


with these significant filmstrips 


BIOGRAPHY, BACKGROUND 
FOR INSPIRATION 
BOOKS TALK BACK (book care) 
THE CARD CATALOG (revised edition) 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF GLOBE, 
MAP, AND ATLAS 
READERS’ GUIDE: READY REFERENCE 
(revised edition) 
REFERENCE COLLECTION 
YOUR LIBRARY (orientation) 
Order NOW for IMMEDIATE delivery! Color- 
Sound filmstrips with recordings per set $15. 
Each approx. 50 frames. 


UPPER ELEMENTARY THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


Dept. ALA 1 
LIBRARY 
FILMSTRIP CENTER 


140 N. Old Manor Road 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 
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PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small — now print 
8 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. | uy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE — Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 13, Chicago 40 





LIBRARY CONSULTANT 


Two new positions with the Washington State 
library in Olympia. Expanding program for pro- 
viding consultative services in development and 
improvement of public libraries and library ser- 
vices. Salary up to $10,236 depending on quali- 
fications. Requires a master's degree in library 
science plus four years of experience, including 
one year in administration or supervision. Excel- 
lent recreation area. Mild climate. Civil service. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Contact: Washington State 
Department of Personnel, General Administration 
Building, Olympia, Washington 98501. 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. For- 
eign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
DER Inc., Serial Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St, New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120, 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Tra J. Friedman, Inc, 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965--$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore, 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co, P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, HI 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St, Athens, Ohio 45701. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
publie, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees, apply 
direct. Members! qualifications, school and library 
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vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
i Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 

NATIONAL Museums of Zambia, Livingstone Mu- 
seum. Librarian: Applications are invited for the 
post of librarian to the above museum. Candidates 
should be professionally qualified; possession of a 
degree and/or relevant experience would be an ad- 
vantage. This is a newly created post, and the li- 
brarian appointed wil be responsible for the de- 
velopment of the specialist library (6000 volumes) 
which is at present concerned with the ethnography, 
archaeology, history, and natural history, particularly 
of Zambia and of south central Africa. The appoint- 
ment on an initial agreement for three years will be 
made either in the salary scale £850 X 50-1000, 1050 
xX 75-1275; or in the salary scale £1100 x; 75-1250, 
1350 X 75-1800. The scale and the entry point will 
be according to experience and qualifications. In ad- 
dition an allowance of £300 per annum will be pro- 
vided for non-Zambians. Passages on appointment 
and generous overseas leave are provided; partly fur- 
nished housing at subeconomic rent is available. An 
installation grant, children’s education allowances, 
and educational travel allowances are also provided. 
Further details will be supplied on request. Applica- 
tions giving full details of experience and 
qualifications and accompanied by original docu- 
ments and the names of three referees should be 
sent to the Director to reach him not later than the 
Ist of March 1966. Livingstone Museum, P.O. Box 
498, Livingstone, Zambia. 


east 


JUNIOR cataloger. New positions. MLS, eligible for 
New York State certification, U.S. citizen. No experi- 
ence necessary, Salary $6020-$7660. Additional 5% 
paid toward retirement. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Superior working condi- 
tions in attractive new public library. Juvenile col- 
lection of 10,000 volumes with circulation of 100,000. 
Excellent book budget. Library serves city of 57,000. 
Total collection 80,000 volumes. A quality operation. 
Post requires vitality, imagination, and ability to 
take over total administretion of this division. All 
usual fringe benefits. The salary is open. Send re- 
sume to William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis Library, 613 
N. Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some experi- 
ence, U.S. citizen. Salary $6460—$8835. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

FIRST assistant for busy children’s department. 
Fringe benefits include retirement system and major 
medical policy. Salary open. Apply to Barbara A. 
Mearns, Dir. Public Library, 292 Piaget Ave., Clif- 
ton, N.J. 07011. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: To supervise busy, attrac- 
tive children’s room and plan facility for a new 
building. Degree preferred. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Fringe benefits, pension, health plan in- 
cluding major medical. 4 weeks vacation. Excellent 
ed Apply Director, Public Library, Engle- 
wood, N.J. 

WILSON College, Chambersburg, Pa. 17201, is 
looking for two graduate librarians with experience 
preferably in college libraries and some reading fa- 
cility in two foreign languages. One person will be 
assigned to technical processes, the other to public 


service with emphasis on reference. The applicant 
with highest qualifications will be assigned the title 
and responsibilities of assistant librarian with faculty 
status, Both positions provide TIAA, major medical 
and group life insurance, five weeks vacation. Sala- 
ries commensurate with education and experience. 
Beginning date August 1966. Write Helen Margaret 
Cooper, Ln. 

TEMPLE University Library has openings for an 
assistant head of cataloging and an assistant head of 
reference. Both positions have salary ranges of 
$7800-$9360. TIAA and the usual benefits. Fifth-year 
degree from ALA-accredited library school and ap- 
propriate experience required. New library building. 
Beginning positions also available in reference and 
cataloging. Salary from $6000. Apply to Office of the 
Director, Temple University Libraries, Philadelphia. 
19122. 

BRANCE librarian for library in urban renewal 
area. Opportunities unlimited. Salary $6700-$7900. 
Month's vacation, generous sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, social security, other fringe benefits. 
State experience. Apply Director, Public Library, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12210. 

ASSISTANT librarian for a small New England 
men's college in the Green Mts. Good opportunity 
for the right person. Salary $7000-$8000, depending 
upon experience. Responsible for technical pro- 
cessing. MA from accredited library school required. 
Usual benefits. Write Victor H. Johnson, Ln., Nor- 
wich University Library, Northfield, Vt. 

WE don't follow trends. We set them. But our pro- 
grams are outpacing our personnel. Our new library 
development director needs six public library de- 
velopment advisers immediately. Salaries from $8163. 
15 vacation days, 13 holidays. Can you contribute to 
our drametic program? Details from State Librarian 
Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr. Pennsylvania State 
Library, Box 1601, Harrisburg, Pa. 17126. 

ASSISTANT cataloger for growing county library 
area reference center in New Jersey library develop- 
ment plan. Duties include cataloging juvenile books, 
working with the only central processing center for 
member libraries in New Jersey, and some reference. 
Salary $5874-$7626. 22 days vacation. Paid health 
insurance and other benefits. Write Germaine L. Gi- 
bian at Somerset County Library, County Building, 
Somerville, N.J. 08876. 

SERIALS-reports librarian. Supervision and opera- 
tion of serials control system and its development to 
embrace continuations and research report series 
with on-staff programmer. Assist in development of 
computer system. Open for one of proven success in 
serials work and in organization of report collections 
for service, MLS degree. State salary requirements. 
Edward A. Chapman, Dir., Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Troy, N.Y. 12181. 

TECHNICAL services librarian needed by growing 
liberal arts college serving 4000 students in a resort 
community one hour from NYC. Primarily responsi- 
ble for ordering and processing procedures but some 
reference and cataloging involved—a variety of du- 
ties. Position open July 1966. 5th-year degree re- 
quired. 12-month contract. Salary $7000 minimum. 4 
weeks vacation. Liberal fringe benefits. Faculty sta- 


tus. Send detailed resume to Librarian, Guggenheim 


Memorial Library, Monmouth College, West Long 
Branch, N.J. 

JUNIOR librarian. General assistant with special 
interest in children's work. Requirements include 
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possession of or eligibility for, New York state profes- 
sional librarian’s certificate, bachelor’s degree sup- 
plemented by graduation from an accredited library 
school. Salary: $6260-87490 in three annual incre- 
. ments, plus 5 per cent New York state retirement 
contribution paid by the village of Mount Kisco, At- 
tractive new library building in growing Westchester 
community within one hour’s travel distance from 
New York City. Ápply to Director, Mount Kisco 
Public Library, Mount Kisco, N.Y. 

JUNIOR librarian to assist in various service as- 
pects of a progressive tricounty library system serv- 
ing 24 member libraries and operating two bookmo- 
biles. An opportunity to learn system operations 
under the supervision and training of a highly 
qualified staff. Three-county system in college com- 
munity on Lake Champlain in Adirondack Moun- 
tains, prime summer and winter sports area, no air 
pollution, no congestion, 60 miles from Montreal. No 
professional experience required; must be eligible 
for New York state certification, Salary $5000 to 
$6000, appointment possible within range depending 
on qualifications; 37Y5-hour week, state pension, va- 
cation, and health benefits. Write Anthony F. Vec. 
chio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, 
Plattsburgh. N.Y. 12902. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian and cataloger. Experi- 
enced acquisitions librarian and cataloger needed to 
organize newly established art reference library lo- 
cated in cultural center in the Berkshires. Salary ac- 
cording to capability, minimum $7000. Send com- 
plete resume to Sterling and Francine Clark Art In- 
stitute, Williamstown, Mass. 01267. 

CATALOGING dept. head. Under general supervi- 
sion of technical services head, direction of and par- 
ticipation in all cataloging and recataloging coordi- 
nated with special LC reclass staff, including partici- 
pation in development of automated cataloging oper- 
ations and book catalog production, with assistance 
of on-staff programmer. MLS and proven success in 
organization and supervision of academic library cat- 
aloging. State salary requirements. Edward A. Chap- 
man, Dir., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N.Y. 12181. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 
munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include public relations and supervision of 
adult services. Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation. Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N 

MACHINE methods tibrarian. Developing new 
medical school library, Hershey, Pennsylvania. De- 
gree in library science with specialization informa- 
tion resources and machine methods, or degree in 
machine methods program. University-centered or 
equivalent experience, Machine methods experience 
in library required. Hershey Medical Center affiliat- 
ed with the Pennsylvania State University; fringe 
benefits. Job open July 1, 1966. Salary $11,096 with 
raise potential to $12,096 in one year. Send resume 
to: Fred D. Bryant, Hershey Medical Center Library, 
Hershey, Pa. 17033. 

FIELD librarian for growing county library des- 
ignated area reference center in New Jersey library 
development plan. Ádvise member libraries on book 
selection, library procedures, and other ways to im- 
prove services. Some work in headquarters also re- 
quired. Salary $5874—97626. 22 days vacation. Paid 
health insurance and other benefits. Write Germaine 
L. Gibian at Somerset County Library, Country 
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Building, Somerville, N.J. 08876. 

CATALOGER-indexer. Developing new medical 
school library, Hershey, Pennsylvania. Degree in 
library science or extensive experience in cataloging 
required. Machine methods training or experience 
necessary. Experience with National Library of Med- 
icine Classification. Job open July 1, 1966. Hershey 
Medical Center affiliated with the Pennsylvania State 
University. Salary $9080 with raise potential to 
$10,080 in one year. Send resume to Fred D. Bryant, 
Hershey Medical Center Library, Hershey, Pa. 17033. 

CATALOGER. Under supervision to recatalog and 
reclassify to LC. Opportunity to participate in de- 
velopment of automated methods in cataloging 
operations. MLS and preferably one year of success- 
ful first professional cataloging experience. State sala- 
ry requirements. Edward A. Chapman, Dir., Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. 12181. 

HEAD librarian for rapidly expanding operation. 
District center in Pennsylvania state program, Will 
soon start construction of $450,000 addition to build- 
ing completed in 1959. Budget for 1966 is $76,000. 
Fully tax-supported. Salary to $10,000 with fringes 
for librarian who has demonstrated administrative 
ability, leadership, and seeks real professional chal- 
lenge. Write Personnel Chairman, Public Library, 
Monessen, Pa. 

WANT a place in the sun? A place to measure 
yourself as a professional The city of New Bedford 
offers you the opportunity. As assistant librarian: to 
assist in the professional development of an exten- 
sive program; book selection, personnel development, 
adult education. Ànd a most unusual opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of library automation in 
New England's first automated public library. All this 
plus: salary, $8000, vacation, sick leave, 35-hour week, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance, contributory re- 
tirement. Send resume, including educational and 
professional background, to James S. Healey, Ln, 
Free Public Library, Box 902, New Bedford, Mass. 
02740. 

READERS advisory and circulation head. Salary 
$6302-$7231. May be hired at any step. To develop 
new services in six-year-old suburban library near 
Amherst, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and area colleges. 
Select adult fiction, expand audio-visual and general 
readers services. Organize more aggressive public 
relations and community group program, including 
young adult rcom and collection. If time, assist refer- 
ence head with school-connected duties. Library sci- 
ence degree, MLS preferred. Four weeks vacation, 
ten paid holidays, full municipal benefits. Apply 
Mrs. Ruth Peck, 44 Thomas Dr., West Springfield, 
Mass. 01089. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian. To supervise bookmobile 
service to rural and resort region (the Catskills). 
Bookmobile staff consists of driver-clerk, clerk, 
part-time personnel. Work directly with public, 
develop and recommend changes, select books, fol- 
low-up on reference requests (circulation, 80,000). 
System building located 1%4 hours from New York 
City and Newark. Salary range is $6400-$6720. With 
experience, $7070-$8470. 35-hour week, 20 working 
days vacation, etc. No civil service examination. Pro- 
fessional degree required. Write for copy of our 
bookmobile manual; Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., 
Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

DOCUMENTS, curriculum, acquisitions, A-V cat- 
aloger. Salary: $5960-$8000, depending upon degrees 
and experience. 9-month contract, all school holi- 
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days, summer work optional. New building open 
September 1966. Contact John S. Maine, Hd. Ln., 
Millersville State College, Millersville, Pa. Location 
in urban area 65 miles west of Philadelphia. 

G. W. BLUNT White Library, a special library in 
American maritime history, at Mystic Seaport, 
two positions open. 1) Cataloger, salary $6600. At 
least two years experience with MLS. 2) Reference 
and circulation librarian, salary $6300. No experi- 
ence necessary, but a background in American his- 
tory and MLS required. Applicants for both posi- 
tions should enjoy working with the public. Ap- 
ply with resume to Director of Library Development 
Charles W. David, Marine Historical Association, 
Inc., Mystic, Conn. 

VERMONT education needs two creative and 

imaginative school librarians with MLS for inde- 
pendent development of state library program under 
ESEA Titles IT and V. Interested persons are asked 
to write to Commissioner of Education, Montpelier, 
Vermont. Please include qualifications and present 
salary. 
CHILDREN'S services consultant. lmprove chil. 
dren's services in member libraries through field 
work, workshops, and meetings. Advise on concepts 
of children's service, book selection, cooperation 
with schools. Cooperate with children's consultants 
of neighhoring systems. Develop and recommend 
system policies. Select books for system's loan col- 
lection. System serves 3% counties, with headquar- 
ters building located 144 hours from New York City 
and Newark. Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on 
experience. 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 
12 days sick leave, etc. Car provided for business 
purposes. 4 years minimum experience required be- 
yond professional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. 
Harris, Dir, Ramapo Catskil Library System, 619 
North St, Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

UNIVERSITY of Vermont. Three positions open. 
1) head of public service, $8000—$9000; 2) head of 
reference, $7000-$8000; 3) cataloger, $6000~$6500. 
New building, developing situation; TIAA, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, 22 days vacation. Send resume 
to Professor Herbert McArthur, Actg. Dir, Bailey 
Library, Burlington, Vt. 05401. 

REFERENCE librarian for 1966-67 academic 
year. Excellent girls’ day/boarding school near 
Philadelphia. Master's degree preferred. New li- 
brary to be completed this year. Write B-373. 

REGIONAL children's librarian for advisory ser- 
vice to town libraries of the Central Massachusetts 
Regional Library System. MLS and appropriate 
experience required. Write to Arthur Kissner, Ln., 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 

ADULT services consultant. Emphasis on field 
work with staff and trustees of member libraries, 
giving individualized service on improving library 
management, book collections, buildings, budget 
planning, long-range planning, etc. Responsibilities 
at system headquarters building include working 
with other professional staff in book selection for 
system’s own collections, as well as in developing 
changes in operations based on recently completed 
survey. System serves 3144 counties, with head- 
quarters building located 144 hours from New 
York City and Newark. Starting salary $8000- 
$11,200, based on experience. 35-hour week, 12 days 
sick leave, 20 working days vacation, etc. Car pro- 
vided for business purposes, Six years minimum 
experience required beyond professional degree, 
with administrative experience desirable. Write Mrs. 


Eleanor C. Harris, Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library 
System, 619 North St, Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

HEAD librarian in charge of district library in 
Chambersburg, Pa., in the Cumberland Valley, 35- 
hour week, paid holidays, month vacation, sick 
leave, free Blue Cross. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications. Library degree and administrative 
experience necessary. Building recently renovated 
and newly equipped. Expanding program. Apply to 
Chairman of Personnel Mrs. Charles S. Bender, 
Coyle Library, 102 N. Main St, Zip Code 17201. 

YOUNG people's librarian. Position open. Out- 
standing residential suburb 16 miles from New 
York City. Salary range, $5610 to $7530. Beginning 
salary according to experience. Degree írom ac- 
credited library school required. Generous vacation, 
sick leave, fringe benefits. Write Ruth P. Tubby, 
Dir, Public Library, 50 S. Fullerton Ave., Mont- 
clair, N.J. 07042. 


southeast 


ASSISTANT librarian. Assist with administration of 
state library. Responsible for adult services, in- 
cluding book selection, field visits, and bookmobiles; 
assist with planning many new programs. Salary 
$7500 plus. Month's vacation, usual benefits. Write 
Delaware State Library, West Loockerman St. 
Dover, or telephone 674-2240. 

CATALOGER. Challenging position, $7270-$9870. 
Must have two years experience and degree from an 
accredited library school. Library anticipates excit- 
ing building program within the next year. Opportu- 
nity for advancement in the fastest growing county 
of Virginia, located on the fringe of metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. Write or telephone Mrs. Nancy C. 
Woodall, Dir., Prince William County Library, Ma- 
nassas, Va. 22110; 703-368-2533. 

FIVE positions. Librarians as assistants im various 
departments of our expanding library system. MLS 
required. Beginning salary $6000 for graduates; up 
to $6500 with experience. Usual fringe benefits, paid 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks va- 
cation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Markets Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 19801. 

FIVE librarians needed for expanding system in 
booming area. New main library building to open 
soon. Cataloger to head acquisitions department and 
branch librarian for predominantly colored neighbor- 
hood—both needed as soon as possible. Business, 
science, and technology librarian to head new de- 
partment as early as February 1. General reference 
and information librarians, two positions beginning 
May 1. New salary scale. Write Clara E. Wendel, 
Dir, Public Library, 905 N. Orange Ave., Orlando, 
Fla. 32801. 

AUDIO-visual supervisor and some reference work. 
12 months. Salary open. New position due to in- 
creased enrollment. MLS required. Allegany Commu- 
nity College, 340 Frederick St, Cumberland, Md. 
21501. Tel.: 301—724-7700. 

DIRECTOR of libraries. Opportunity for librari- 
an with ALA-accredited degree to direct a city-coun- 
ty library system serving 100,000 people from a new 
84,000-sq. ft. central library, six branches, and two 
bookmobiles. Staff of 40 with a budget of $150,000 
and a circulation of over a half million annually. 
Service area is situated in scenic mountain area SO 
minutes from Atlanta and one hour from Birming- 
ham. One month vacation; automobile furnished by 
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city. Beginning salary set at $8400 annually but sub- 
ject to a substantial increase depending on 
qualifications and experience. Those interested, male 
or female, please apply to Charles S. Doster, Chmn. 
of Pers. Comm., Anniston—Calhoun County Public 
Library, P.O. Box 308, Anniston, Ala. 36202. Tel.: 
237-8501. 

HEAD librarian—public library in rapidly grow- 
ing area in Picayune, Miss., near new NASA Testing 
Facility, and within an hour of both New Orleans 
and the Gulf Coast. The library and cultural center 
is in a new and well-ecuipped building. Library de- 
gree and experience required. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Write Mrs. Leonard Carp, Box 280, 
Picayune, Miss. 

LIBRARIAN to direct public services in state col- 
lege for women with present enrollment of 1500. Sal- 
ary $7032-$8784 in five steps. Details may be ob- 
tained from the Librarian, Lancaster Library, Long- 
wood College, Farmville. Va. 23901. 

TAMPA, on the dynamic Sun Coast of Florida, 
needs librarians for expanding program. New 
$3,000,000 central buiding now under construc- 
tion. Librarian V, $6947.20-$8736; Librarian IV, 
$6468.80-$8132.80. Coordinator of children's services, 
supervisor of bookmobiles, fine arts librarian, busi- 
ness science & technology librarian. 5th-year degree 
and appropriate experlence. Usual benefits. Excellent 
opportunity to grow with expanding system. Contact 
Cecil Beach, Dir, Public Library, 102 E. 7 Ave., or 
Personnel Director, City Hall, Tampa, Fla. 

HEAD librarian. A busy, growing library in won- 
derful western North Carolina needs an experienced 
librarian who can qualify for state library certificate. 
40 hours a week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 days annual 
sick leave, retirement pension, salary $5700-$6500. 
114,000 circulation, 38,000 population, bookmobile, 
small congenial staff. Within the year expect to ac- 
quire old PO building—an excellent site in heart of 
Hendersonville, city of four seasons, growing indus- 
trially and as a center for retired people. A pleasant 
place to live and work. Apply Henderson County 
Public Library, Hendersonville, N.C. 28739. 

DIRECTOR of new Okaloosa County Library 
with headquarters at Niceville. Library school de- 
gree and some experience required. Help develop 
program, policies, and services. Salary $7500. Write 
Board Chairman Clinton A. Taylor, Route 1, Box 
104-C, Crestview, Fla. 

LIBRARIAN for Regional Public Library, Cov- 
ington, Virginia. Some library experience required 
and graduation from recognized library school de- 
sired. Salary $5208-$6458, depending upon qualifi- 
cations. Apply P. R. Kelley, Chmn., Selection Com- 
mittee, City Hall, Covington, Va. 24426. 

CATALOGER librarian for growing public junior 
college. Assists with readers services and supervises 
the library when the librarian is absent. Suburban 
community just outside Baltimore. Will occupy 
135-acre campus in 1967. Requirements: master’s 
degree in library science, supportive experience. 
Twelve (12) month year. Benefits: 4-week vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement, group insurance, and 
usual fringe benefits. Salary: asst. professor, $7000- 
$9400; instructor, $6000-$7800. Write Mildred S. 
Fields, Ln., Essex Community College, Essex, Md. 
21221, or call 301-687-2212. 


midwest 


REFERENCE librarian position. Library-minded 


community of 25,000. Construction of new building 
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in progress. Library science degree desirable. Liberal 
fringe beneats. Apply President, Library Board, 
Public Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
$7008. Periodic salary increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
state retirement system, paid hospitalization plan, 
sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 
$40,150 budget $6500 of which is for books. 
32,000 volumes. 125,000 circulation. Three full-time 
nonprofessional staff members plus student help. 
Preliminary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition 
to house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

TWO Librarian I positions in adult services with 
special interest in any of these areas: business, 
sclence, and industry; fine arts; or public relations. 
Salary range $5770-$7361, beginning salary depen- 
dent upon experience. Library degree required. 22 
days vacation, sick leave, state retirement, health in- 
surance provided. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

LIBRARIAN, School of Nursing, to administer 
library in accredited diploma school of nursing. 200 
students and other nursing personnel use library; 
7000 professional volumes. Must have degree in 
library science. Attractive salary and excellent per- 
sonnel policies. Write Carol M. Eady, R. N., Dir., 
Nursing Education, Michael Reese Hospital and 
Medical Center, E. 29 St. & S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 
60616. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: $6330-$7752. MSLS, 3 
years appropriate experience, to develop children’s 
services in scenic historic community of 60,000. 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, state retirement, paid 
hospitalization. For details or application write W. 
G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Du- 
buque, Iowa 52001. 

HEAD of adult services: $6948-$8596, MSLS, 3 
years appropriate experience, to develop adult ser- 
vices in scenic historic community of 60,000. 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, state retirement, paid hospitali- 
zation. For details or application write W. G. Full- 
mer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Dubuque, 
Towa 52001. 

REFERENCE librarian, LS degree required, posi- 
tion available early spring. New and rapidly ex- 
panding liberal arts college library. Salary open. 
Christmas and Easter academic vacations, plus one 
month in the summer. Write James A. Dodd, Dir., 
Shipman Library, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 
4922]. 

RARE books curator. Position of chief of Gifts 
and Rare Books Division now vacant. Knowledge of 
rare books field essential. Ability to promote de- 
velopment and use of the collection in the communi- 
ty. Languages: French, German, Latin, Italian. MLS 
desirable but not necessary. Salary, $9025-$9482; 
hospitalization, 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, pension, 
social security. Apply to Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Pers. 
V EMT Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 

02. 

TECHNICAL services head. Liberal arts college of 
1900 students, MLS and some experience required. 
$7000-$9000 for 9 months depending on experience. 
Excellent fringe benefits. LC classification. Opportu- 
nity to aid in final planning of new building. Apply 
e v M. Hovde, Ln., Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 
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COORDINATOR of library services, for fifty 
school materials centers. Write for position descrip- 
tion to Kenneth I. Taylor or Personnel Office, Madi- 
son Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

ADMINISTRATIVE librarian. Administrative as- 
sistant to city librarian which would involve liaison 
work with branches and various departments of the 
library. Salary $8709 to $9745 depending on 
qualifications. For further information apply to Dud- 
ley L. Sherman, Pers. Dir, City Hall, Dearborn, 
Mich. 48126. 

ELEMENTARY, junior high, and senior high li- 
brarians with IMC philosophy. Positions now and 
fall 1966. Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 
53703. i 

BODIES wanted to do professional library work 
for $6552 (starting) plus usual fringes. Choice of 
cataloging, reference, extension (7 branches), or 


some or all of these. Help merge a county and a mu- 


nicipal library into a system for which an $800,000 
library is being built as headquarters and main 
library. Area serves 150,000. The St. Clair County 
Library System (on the beachy shores of Lake 
Huron, one hour north of Detroit) offers variety and 
interest. Apply Frank Van Zanten, Dir., 5775 Lake- 
shore Rd., Port Huron, Mich. 48060. 

HEAD cataloger for North Shore city of 30,000. 
Fifth-year library school degree required. Salary 
$6000 to $8200. Retirement, social security, paid hos- 
pitalization, 4 weeks vacation, 9 legal holidays. Send 
resume to J. M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 
494 Laurel Ave., Highland Park, Ill. 

HEAD librarian. Friendly, progressive Lapeer 
needs head librarian. Bachelor’s degree with library 
science as a major, or BSLS. Salary $6000 up, de- 
pending upon qualifications and experience. 40-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 sick days, accumulating 
up to 90 days, social security and state municipal re- 
tirement. City pays Blue Cross and $2000 life insur- 
ance. A real challenge, due to the possibility of a 
merger with the Lapeer County Library. Contact 
Marcia C. Weldon, Actg. Ln., Public Library, La- 
peer, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant for a growing county 
library headquarters near Lansing and Michigan 
State University. Start at $6700 without experience, 
higher with. Write Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Mich. 48854. 

LIBRARIAN I, children’s department. No experi- 
ence required. Beginning salary from $6720—$7488, 
depending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8208. Library degree required. Payment of $144 on 
health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library located in 
Cultural Center which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, little theatre, auditorium, and historical mu- 
seum. Apply Assistant Director’s Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mich. 48502. 

HEAD librarian for public library in thriving city 
of 44,000, 20 miles north of St. Louis; is a part of a 
T-county library system. Library degree and some ad- 
ministrative experlence necessary. Starting salary 
$7200. Month's vacation, sick leave, Illinois Munici- 
pal Retirement Fund, and sccial security, Apply to 
Mrs. W. H. Middleton, Hayner Public Library, 401 
State St., Alton, IH. 62002. 

WANTED: head librarian. Central Wisconsin city 
of 15,000. Modern $275,000 building built in 1960. 
50,000 volumes, $70,000 budget, circulation 480,000. 
Require professional training and talent for commu- 
nity relations. Start approximately $8500, more for 


excellent experience. Apply to G. Stanley Custer, 
Pres, Free Library, Marshfield, Wis. 54449. 

WANTED: high school librarian, Norwood Public 
Schools (Cincinnati area). Apply to Brooks A. Par- 
sons, Supt, 2132 Williams Ave, Norwood, Ohio 
45212. 

ASSISTANT  cataloger. Woman, graduate with 
masters degree in library science from accredited 
library school. To assist the head cataloger in the 
cataloging of books and other materials; supervising 
and revising work of library clerks. Salary range 
$7500 to $9000 for. academic year, depending upon 
qualifications. Service to begin September 1966, with 
opportunities sometimes for summer position. Fac- 
ulty rank, vacation same as other faculty, sick leave, 
social security, included in state retirement system, 
excellent working conditions in new air-conditioned 
library addition, with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State University, White- 
water 53190. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian in modern, 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
MLS degree required. Salary dependent on experi- 
ence and qualifications. Write Mrs. Robert Olson, 
P.M. Musser Public Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

SCIENCE librarian: provides reference service and 
is head of the science library in a new four-year, 
state-supported liberal arts college near Grand Rap- 
ids; one nonprofessional and several part-time stu- 
dent assistants. Qualifications: master’s degree in 
library science, undergraduate or graduate degree in 
one of the sciences. Beginning salary to $9000, de- 
pending upon experience and academic background; 
faculty status, TIAA, etc. Write Stephen Ford, Hd. 
vum arene Valley State College, Allendale, Mich. 

9401, 

HIGH school librarian with master’s degree in li- 
brarianship (or equivalent), experience, some subject 
area competencies, interest, and ability to teach in the 
library instructional program, with personal compati- 
bility needed as member of the library team. Staff of 
six professional librarians and four nonacademic 
library personnel. School population, 800. Salary de- 
pendent on qualifications, experience, and recom- 
mendations. 10-month school year, starting Septem- 
ber 1, 1966. Apply Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., Dir., Labo- 
ratory Schools, University of Chicago, 1362 E. 59 St., 
Chicago 60637. 

ENGINEERING librarian. Graduate of accredited 
library school familiar with science and technology 
to develop departmental collection of 30,000 volumes. 
Congenial living conditions in small midwestern uni- 
versity town. Excellent fringe benefits including fac- 
ulty status, TIAA (15% plan), social security, Blue 
Cross, and Blue Shield. Starting salary, $9350. Apply 
Director, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 52240. : 

EXPANDING college (over 6000; undergraduate 
and graduate) has positions open for instruction in 
librarianship and/or audio-visual education. Salary 
open to training and experience. Álso positions in 
public services and technical services (acquisitions, 
bibliography, cataloging). Age to 35. Salary open to 
training and experience. Begin summer or fall. Write 
B-370. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for the following positions. Acting circu- 
lation and reserve librarian for the fall semester of 
1966-67 year. Salary $4100 to $4500 for semester 
with possible employment for remainder of 1966-67 
academic year. Qualifications: graduate library de- 
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gree from accredited library school and preferably 
successful college or university library experience. 
Assistant circulation ‘ibrarian, salary $7500-$9000 
for academic year with opportunities sometimes for 
summer position, Qualifications: graduate library de- 
gree from accredited library school and preferably 
college library experience. Assistant educational ma- 
terials center librarian, salary $7500-$9000 for aca- 
demic year with opportunities sometimes for summer 
position. Qualifications: graduate library degree from 
accredited library school and preferably school 
library experience and public school teaching experi- 
ence desirable. Library science teacher, salary 
$7500-$9000 for 1966-67 academic year with oppor- 
tunities sometimes for summer position. Qualifica- 
tions: graduate library degree from accredited 
library school required, with successful experi- 
ence in public school libraries, and teaching chil- 
dren’s literature. Professional librarians and library 
science teachers have academic rank and privileges, 
university retirement system, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
sick leave, social security and included in state 
retirement system, excellent working conditions with 
cooperative faculty, in a new air-conditioned library 
addition. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State 
University, Whitewater 53190. 

CHALLENGING position, director for public 
library, college community in southern Michigan, 
within one hour’s drive of two Big Ten universities; 
forward-looking board seeking a take-charge individ- 
ual. 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe benefits; sala- 
ry open. Apply to President, Board of Trustees, Pub- 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 49224, 

HEAD, children’s and young people’s department. 
Supervises staff of 4 full-time and 2 part-time 
persons. Library degree plus 2 years supervisory 
experience. Good employee benefits, Salary open, 
dependent upon qualifications and experience. Ap- 
ply Edward R. Dax, Dir, Lane Public Library, 
Hamilton, Ohio 45011. 

REFERENCE librarian to head a well established 
and busy reference department. Fifth-year library 
school degree and a minimum of three years ex- 
perience in a public library reference department 
required. Beautiful new library building in a uni- 
versity town just 30 minutes from Chicago. Retire- 
ment plan, medical insurance, four weeks vacation. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. For fur- 
ther information write Andre S. Nielsen, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Evanston, IIl. 60201. 

HEAD, bookmobile division. Supervise fleet of 
three bookmobiles serving schools and communities. 
Book collection of over 120,000; staff of 15, 5th- 
year degree required. 37400-$8400, depending upon 
experience. One month vacation and other fringe 
benefits. Apply Personnel Office, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 
45402. 

COUNTY library coordinator, Dane County Li- 
brary Service, Madison, Wisconsin. Job description: 
To direct a new county library program which will 
provide library service to inadequately served areas 
by means of contractual agreements with estab- 
lished libraries for extension of service, by co- 
operative assistance to small libraries, and by book- 
mobile service. Requirements: Graduate degree in 
library science and knowledge of library organiza- 
tion, procedure, policy, and services, plus profes- 
sional library experience. Excellent opportunity with 
many cultural and environmental advantages. Offices 
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in modern, new Madison Public Library. Salary: 
$7950-$9348. Apply to Dane County Library Board, 
c/o George Reinke, County Clerk, City-County 
Building, Madison, Wis. 53709. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: Exceptional opportunity 
to develop children’s services. New $1,015,000 li- 
brary building approved, with construction to begin 
in three months. Size of building is approximately 
50,000 feet. Of this amount 5000 feet is reserved 
for children’s services. Fond du Lac is a city of 
35,000 located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recrea- 
tional area,' skiing, boating, swimming. Four-hour 
drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. 
Beginning salary $7080 with five increments to 
$8520. Position on salary schedule is determined 
by qualifications and experience. Qualifications: 
BS in LS or MS in LS. One month vacation, city 
retirement plan, and social security, sick leave, 
etc., benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOGER: challenging opportunity to super- 
vise processing department in expanding library. 
New building 1964. Community of 22,000 located 
approximately 100 miles from Milwaukee and Madi- 
son. Salary $6000-$7000. Liberal fringe benefits. 
MLS required, experience preferred. Write Kathryn 
J. Flynn, Dir., Public Library, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to take charge of ser- 
vice to children and adults within the city limits of 
St. Clair Shores, a suburb of Detroit. Duties include 
selection of books and complete responsibility for 
a busy bookmobile. One clerk assistant. Librarian 
II with MLS from accredited library school and 
some experience preferred. Librarian I with same 
educational requirements but no experience can be 
considered. Librarian II salary, $6552, increasing 
to $7423. Librarian I salary, $5413, increasing to 
$6081. Two weeks vacation, 12 days cumulative 
sick leave, social security, retirement, insurance 
partially paid, Blue Cross paid in total after pro- 
bation, longevity. Civil Service requirements must 
be met. Position open June 1, 1966, but earlier 
applicants will be considered. Write Mrs. Virginia 
MacHarg, Ln. 22500 Eleven Mile Rd, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 48081. 

DIRECTOR: challenging opportunity in suburb 
of Detroit. 36,000 population. Beautiful, new build- 
ing. Congenial staff. Requirements: graduation from 
five-year ALA.accredited library school and public 
library administrative experience. Send transcript 
and resume. Benefits: sick leave, 2 weeks paid 
vacation, annuity, $4000 life insurance policy, Blue 
Shield-Blue Cross, longevity pay after 5 years. 
Salary: open. Contact City Manager, Richard W. 
Marshall, 300 W. Thirteen Mile Rd., Madison 
Heights, Mich. 48071, 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Librarian IIl to super- 
vise activities of children's department. MLS and 
appropriate experience required. Salary range $7560 
to $9660 in five annual increments, Four weeks 
annual vacation, sick leave, social security, pay- 
ment of hospitalization insurance. Apply to E. R. 
Kunert, Dir, Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 53081. 

LIBRARIAN. Man or woman. Private midwestern 
residential junior college. 9-month contract, Faculty 
rank and privileges including academic vacations. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Summer 
session optional at additional salary. Write B-374. 
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mountain plains 


REFERENCE librarian: LS degree or related field. 
Establish, maintain, and coordinate a technical and 
state planning informational retrieval center. Salary 
open, liberal fringe benefits. Send salary require- 
ments and resume to Economic Development Com- 
mission, State Capitol, Bismarck, N.D. 58501. 

HEAD librarian, Northwest Community College, 
560 students, growing enrollment. MLS from ac- 
credited school and experience expected. Faculty 
status. Budget for books: $10,000. Salary: $6170 
and up, depending upon experience. Apply Dean 
S. F. Fetters, NWCC, Powell, Wyo. 82435. 

ADDITIONAL acquisitions librarian for a small 
teachers college that is growing rapidly. Present 
enrollment 2100. Library school graduate desired. 
Salary depends upon training and experience. Write 
Phyllis Dunham, Ln., Adams State College, Ala- 
mosa, Colo. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona (pop. 550,000) has two new di- 
vision head openings resulting from rapidly growing 
library system. Head of adult services and head oj 
juvenile services. Salary $8112 to $10,272, depending 
on qualifications. Generous and comprehensive fringe 
benefits. Written exam not required. Book stock 
400,000. Current book budget $350,000. $2,000,000 
building program in progress. Resort climate plus 
full range of metropolitan educational, cultural, and 
recreational outlets offers a truly new way of life in 
the “Valley of the Sun.” Write for details to W. R. 
Henderson, Dir, Public Library, 12 E. McDowell, 
Phoenix 85003. 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Head of children and youth 
section of the central library. Salary $7056 to $8928, 
depending on qualifications. Vacancy due to approv- 
al of incumbent's desire to head new branch library. 
Write for details to W. R. Henderson, Dir, Public 
Library, 12 E. McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public 
library in growing community of 50,000. Graduate 
degree from ALA-accredited library school required. 
Month vacation, social security, sick leave, state re- 
tirement plan. Send resume to Trustee Russell 
Mann, P.O. Box 700, Roswell, N.M. 

LIBRARIAN I. Salary $450-$564. Master’s degree 
in library science required. Major assignment will be 
in children’s section. Must be adaptable to cther 
library work. Excellent benefits and opportunity for 
growth in a smal] but growing library. Ideal weather 
and living conditions in the “West’s Most Western 
Town.” Send resume to Personnel Office, City of 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

PRESCOTT College has 5000 volumes alphabeti- 
cally arranged on shelves, waiting to be cataloged. 
Cataloger with experience in LC classification 
needed for work of organizing collection for an ex- 
ceptional new liberal arts college. Excellent oppor- 
unity to plan and develop a department, Salary 
$8000. Send resume to John E. Thayer. College Li- 
brarian, P.O. Box 2299, Prescott, Ariz. 8630]. 

NEW College of Medicine Library, being formed 
to serve medical school opening fall 1967 in Tuc- 


son, Arizona, has openings for an assistant catalog 


librarian to start July 1966. Accredited fifth-year 
library degree and working knowledge of at least 
one foreign language essential. Experience with 
NLM classification and MeSH, or with scientific- 
medical serials, preferred. $6300-$6500 to start. 


Contact David Bishop, Ln. College of Medicine . 
Library, University of Arizona, Tucson 85721. 


pacific northwest 


CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527-$631 
per month, depending upon qualifications. Full re- 
sponsibility for city-publie library operations. A 
$300,000 library building program is under way and 
in final planning stages. Library degree required 
with a minimum of two years experience. Vacation 
and fringe benefits. Apply Astoria Civil Service 
Commission, City Hall, 1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 


97103. 

NORTHWEST university has opening for general 
librarian. Splendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate to learn all phases of library opera- 
tion. Ideally located. New modern library building. 
Month vacation, group medical plan, TIAA, state re- 
tirement, social security. Mild, healthful climate. 
Good beginning salary, substantial increments, Write 
B-367. 

APPLY now to start work no later than July 1966 
as supervisor of libraries for the Portland public 
schools. Master’s degree from an accredited library 
school, academic qualifications for Oregon superviso- 
ry certificate, experience administering library pro- 
gram required. Salary $10,275-$12,325, depending on 
experience. Thirteen high school instructional mate- 
rials centers, rapidly expanding elementary program 
(54 out of 95 schools have centers), professional 
library, centralized processing center. Portland has 
an integrated instructional materials program. Apply 
Harold Buskrud, Dir. of Pers, Public Schools, 631 
N.E. Clackamas St., Portland, Ore. 97208. 

POSITIONS open—Oregon State Library. Consul- 
tant for public libraries: Graduate of accredited 
school of librarianship. Assignment includes travel to 
many scenic areas of Oregon. Salary $500 to $685, 
depending on experience (minimum of two years re- 
quired). Public library (including metropolitan) ex- 
perience desirable. Reference librarian: Graduate of 
accredited school of librarianship. Salary $460 to 
$575, depending on experience. Two years experi- 
ence in reference desirable. Research specialist: Col- 
lege graduate with major course work in political 
science or public administration. Graduate degree 
desirable. Three years of progressively responsible 
experience in research methods and related report 
writing required. Some public or private administra- 
tive experience useful. Salary $625 to $715, de- 
pending on experience. Send applications to Oregon 
State Library, Salem 97310. 

LIBRARIAN II, assistant librarian literature, 
popular library, and young adult department. Refer- 
ence and readers advisory service to adults and 
young ‘adults in literature and related fields, in- 
cluding operation of a browsing collection and a 
collection of spoken word recordings. Library de- 
gree with two years of experience required, back- 
ground in literature preferred. Salary range $6300 
to $7560, beginning rate depending on qualifica- 
tions. Retirement and social security, sick leave 
and paid medical coverage, 23 working days vaca- 
tion. Apply to Mary Frances Borden, Asst. Dir., 
Public Library, Tacoma, Wash. 98402. 

SCIENCE division librarian for rapidly growing 
collection and curriculum. Offered: $6504~-$8004 
(depending on ed. and exp.); excellent fringe 
benefits—Blue Cross, life ins, major med., good 
retirement income, soc. sec, 12 days annual (ac- 
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cum. to 60) sick leave, 30 days vac. Mod. bldg., 
friendly campus and staff, 4 hrs. drive from Yellow- 
stone, Sun Valley, Tetons, Salt Lake City. Wanted: 
oth-year LS degr. , pref. 1-3 yrs. related exp., coll. 
major or master’s in a science or appl. sci. Pos, 
open. Apply E. Oboler, Idaho State Univ. L., Poca- 
tello, Idaho. Phone 208-236-2480 weekdays, 9-12, 
1-5 (MST) for further information. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system. Children's librarians espe- 
cially wanted but vacancies in other fields of librari- 
anship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualifications, Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
service, Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury-leave, and paid- 
for health and life insurance. Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weath- 
er. Citizenship required. For details write, Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service Dept, City Administration 
Bldg. San Diego, Calif. 92101. An equal opportunity 
employer. 

REFERENCE and readers services librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agricul- 
tural area. Butte County has immediate opening for 
reference librarian to help develop book collection 
and adult services and train staff. System has yearly 
circulation of 470,000; a book collection of 125,000 
volumes; a staff of 20 full-time and 26 part-time per- 
sonnel; an annual budget of $250,000, of which 
$60,000 is for books. Here is a chance to live in a 
rural setting only 60 miles from Sacramento and 150 
miles north of San Francisco. Salary range 
$573-~-$605-$639. Retirement, hospitalization, insur- 
ance, and sick leave. Well-qualified person may be 
hired above entrance salary. Contact Butte Coun- 
ty Personnel Office, Courthouse, Oroville, Calif. 
05965. 

CHIEF, Government Publications | Department. 
Salary range, $8300-$10,100. Experience with docu- 
ments or related materials required. Collection of 
82,000 documents, federal, international, local. Plans 
call for department to become a social sclence refer- 
ence and materials center. Excellent professional op- 
portunity in expanding situation; new space planned 
for next year. Academic status, 24 working days va- 
cation, liberal benefits. Scenic region midway be- 
tween mountain resorts and seashore. Write R. P. 
Lang, Actg. Univ. Ln, University of California 
Library, Riverside, Caliz. 92502. 

CITY of Salinas. Librarian III, new position. Head 
of reference and reader adviser services. $531~$645. 
MLS and 3 years professional library experience, in- 
cluding 1 year in supervisory capacity. Librarian H, 
$481-$584. MLS and 1 year of professional library 
experience or a combination of education and expe- 
rience equivalent to graduate training and 1 year of 
professional library experience in field of specialty. 
Attractive, fast-growing community of 54,000 near 
Carmel, 100 miles from San Francisco. Ideal climate, 
liberal benefits. New, modern, main library. New 
branch under construction. Highly qualified persons 
may be appointed above first step. Ápply Personnel 
Office, City Hall, Salinas, Calif. 93901. 

CHILDREN'S and young people's librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agri- 
cultural area. Butte County has immediate opening 
for a challenging position developing a complete 
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youth, services program for the county library sys- 
tem. One fourth of the $60,000 book budget will 
be spent for children's and young people's books. 
System has yearly circulation of 470,000; a book 
collection of 125,000 volumes; a staff of 20 full. 
time and 26 part-time personnel; an annual budget 
of $250,000. Here is a chance to live in a rural 
setting only 60 miles from Sacramento and 150 
miles north of San Francisco, Salary range, $542- 


‘$639. Well-qualified person may be hired above 


entrance salary. Retirement, hospitalization insur- 
ance, and sick leave benefits. Contact the Butte 
ane Personnel Office, Courthouse, Oroville, Calif. 
95965. 

ASSISTANT librarian, second professional on 
staff, for small municipal library in southern Cali- 
fornia, wonderful climate, no smog, no fog. Posi- 
tion with a future, also opportunity to work with 
pioneering three-county system. Opening July 1, 
1966, for mature individual with ALA-accredited 
fifth-year library degree, some supervisory experi- 
ence preferred (not necessarily in library work). 
Start in $478-$584 salary range, depending on 
qualifications. Send inquiries and resumes to City 
Ln. Mrs. Elisabeth S. Moore, Blanchard Memorial 
Library, Santa Paula, Calif. 03060. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA.accredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian II (2) for public 
library in Kealakekua Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-87128. Librarian IH (2) for public 
libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library expe- 
rience, $6156-$7860. State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring graduation from ALA-accredited 
school. Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, end other benefits. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani $t., Honolulu 96813, 


canada 


ADULT services head. Duties: to develop and ex- 
tend library services to community and chance to 
try out new ideas. Responsible for YP collection. 
Will assist at occasional seminars for libraries in 
district. 3-5 years experience, graduate of accred- 
ited library school. Salary, $7000 to $8750. Good 
working conditions, 35-hour week. Fort William is 
located at head of Lake Superior, with good skiing, 
swimming, outdoor activities. Apply P. K. Mutchler, 
Ln., Public Library, Fort William, Ont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SCHOOL librarian. Woman, MLS, MA education, 


experienced, desires position in greater New York 
City area, September 1966. Write B-371-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sified Department. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
- SELECTED for reference 
7 TIMES MORE OFTEN 


than tbe average of other sources -where 
five other encyclopedias were shelved 


Reporting a 1965 test with fifth-grade students at the 
College of Education, West Virginia University 


Similar tests were made with all ages of students from pre-school through doctoral 
candidates in a school administration class with the same outstanding results — marked 
preference for the newly revised AMERICAN EDUCATOR. 


Here are a few of the comments from other leaders in education and:library science: 


“I wish I had known about this set of books before I bought a set no one of us can use 


because we cannot understand what we read." 
* 
Reported by Donald G. Decker, Dean, Colorado State College 


. designed with particular attention to the needs of elementary school and mel school 
ee 
Martha Boaz, Dean, School of Library Science; University of Southern California 
“Its audience, while primarily younger people, will certainly include many, many adults...” 
Elvis J. Stahr, President, Indiana University 
. in a highly competitive field . . . a truly superior product.” 
A. L. Knoblauch, President, Western Illinois University 
. extremely serviceable and a pleasure to use. I recommend it highly . . ." 
Paul N. Clem, Director, Educational Library, College of William and Mary 
. outstanding as compared to other available encyclopedias." 
Millard E. Gladfelter, President, Temple University 
“I recommend it daily to our students of library science." 
John E. Burke, Director of Library Service, East Texas State College 


Based upon Laboratory School teaching experience, PROVED-IN-USE BY STUDENTS 
. . at every grade level . . . a concept in reference set editing that makes the American 
Educator EASY TO USE...INTERESTING ... SATISFYING ... INFORMATIVE 
. . at eyery grade level . . . STIMULATES the reference habit . . . at every grade level. 


s% 


Selected by 51 Nobel Prize Winners, hun- 
dreds of other eminent scientists and schol- 
ars, as the vehicle for sharing their knowl- 
edge .. . at every grade level. 


FREE to teachers and librarians: 
MODERN MATHEMATICS reprint from AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. Theories 
and techniques explained by Lola J. May, 
Mathematics Consultant, Winnetka, Illinois, 
Schools. Write to: Tangley Oaks Educational 
Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois 60044. 
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Available now in a one-volume, 
thumb-indexed edition for schools 
and libraries only: 


The World Book Encyclopedia 


Dictionary 


In response to requests from 
teachers and librarians, The 
World Book Encyclopedia 
Dictionary is now published in 
a single volume, in a new red 
binding: 2,300 pages, 2,000 
illustrations, more than 190,000 
entries. In addition to modern 
features in the two-volume 
edition such as Vocabulary 
Tests from Grade 3 through 
College, the revised and 
expanded 120-page introductory | 


section includes completely 
new material on the origin of 


English, on given names, foreign 
alphabets, spelling rules, and 
other teaching aids. (Available 
also in two volumes in the 
Aristocrat binding.) 


Field Enterprises 


Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 60654 


London e Rome e Stockholm « Sydney e Toronto 


Free Brochure. Write for Brochure 
SA-2191, a full description of this 
new dictionary and how to use it. 
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A quality 
Microfilm Reader 


for only $100. 


We've been in a ridiculous position for 
ears. 

Many librarians are eager to build a 
licrofilm collection. And we're the largest 
ipplier of microfilm copies of everything 
*om doctoral dissertations to rare out-of- 
rint books. 

Up until now, many librarians eould not 
egin building a microfilm collection sim- 
ly because they could not afford a good 
ilcrofilm reader, costing $400 or $500. 

Our machine not only matches the fea- 
ires of the expensive models, but it has a 
w new ones of its own. 

It's small - only 1' deep by 1’ wide and 
aly 2' high. 

It's light —weighs only 22 pounds. 

It runs cool — operates at 140? without a 
in. 

It can be used in a brightly lit room — ad- 
ists to any lighting condition. 

It's easy to use — comes with microfilm 
X1 hoider and two control knobs. 

It reproduces a clear image —the screen 

coated so there are no hot spots. 

It's versatile—it accepts 35mm and 
mm roll film. An optional microfiche at- 
ichment makes it possible to view fiche, 
cketed film and aperture-card-mounted 

Im (all forms of transparent micro- 
nages), 

Now you'll be able to greet us with a big 
nile the next time we contact you about 
arting your microfilm library. 


University Microfilms, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF AEROX CORPORATION 





ee a 1 


[| Please send me free brochure. or 


p 


[| Please send me information about 
material available on microfilm. 


send to: University Microfilms, Inc. 
313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48107 
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They really 
hold a lot - 


And- so orderly. For neat, organized 
filing ...of pamphlets, periodicals, 
paperbacks, booklets.... nothing beats 
these sturdy space-saving Demco 


PRINCETON FILES 


Available in 3 colors — gray, tan or black. 
Smooth front design enables you to identify 
contents with pressure sensitive labels. 


Write for full information. 


3 SIZES 

514" high, 7" deep, 334" wide 
8” high, 8” deep, 444” wide E 
1035" high, 10" deep, 354” wide i 






Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 53701 ~ Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 06514 * Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 93716 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues, ALA membership required, Single copies 256 each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Postmaster: Piense send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IH. 60611. 


From Bro-Dart’s Line of Ready-to-Wear 
(and wear and wear and wear...) 





Sectional Card 
Catalog Cabinets... or, Solids, in 2-, 4-, 6-, and...for large Card Tray... 
for a growing collection 9-, 12-tray sizes sized economy, 60! uniform for all cabinets 
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12"Stool... ` - Magazine Rack... All Purpose Table... Newspaper Rack... 
Story Hours are one purpose ~- compact, 6 shelves Always needed Table with tapered 
many more hold 22 periodicals | : legs, holds 10 









Utili-Truck... “ 
2 multi-purpose shelves ' "d 


Revolving Dictionary dixe i 
hold 50 to 75 books Stand... Slopes to suit Paperback Rack... 

large books, slim space saver, forward 
felt padded base bottom shelves 


Write today 
for prices... 
and for your copy 


Selected Stock Furniture 
In the Traditional Style 


... off-the-rack” prices yet “tailor- 


ce Me 
MED " 
ry H 
if E] 3 
" agar i 
: 
* i 


made” in style and construction. - | ofthe : 
Bro-Dart offers the design and uM ie | comprehensive 
durability of its most popular pieces MONEO 

in the Traditional style at substantial eS mu | a of 
savings in cost; quality control fine urniture 
insures the same craftsmanship designed 

as signified by the Bro-Dart 1 

mark of distinction. Available in especially for 
light or dark finish. libraries. 


g X) . Dept. 1543, P.O. Box 1120, Newark, N. J. 07114 
Only by "Ano anl industries P.O, Box 90337, Airport Station, los Angeles, Calif. 90009 


IN CANADA: Bro-Dart of Canada Lid., 6 Edmondson St, Brantford, Ontario 





APRIL COVER 


The Columbia, Missouri, Pub- 
lic Library, headquarters of 
the Daniel Boone Regional Li- 
brary, is the subject of Arthur 
T. Hamlims article in this 
issue. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Ássociation. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Offce at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 


C. J. Hoy 
Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
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One of the most 
NOTABLE CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS OF 1965 





This year’s Newbery Medal winner is Elizabeth 
Borten de Trevino, author of the biographical 
novel, I, Juan de Pareja, published by Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, a recreation of the era when 
Velasquez was court painter to Philip IV of 
Spain, told from the point of view of the painter’s 
Negro slave. The Caldecott medal goes to Nonny 
Hogrogian, illustrator of Always Room for One 
More, by Sorche Nic Leodhas, published by Holt, 


Rinehart and Winston, “a spirited traditional 
O U I] C | verse about a Scot who can always find room 
for one more guest in his home." 


; 
edited by 

: Brief, factual reports, including details of ob- 
Louise Bog ari from libraries extending specific services to the 
functional illiterate by the Public Libraries 
JI . reports should be sent to Henry T. Drennan at 
WI | | lam J ay $ mi th the Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 

cation, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


stacles or problems encountered, are solicited 
ar d Association committee working in that area. The 
* 


Plans for publication of what is known informal- 
ly as a “new Shaw” list of books for the college 
library has been completed. The published list 
lis. aS will be based on the selections for three identi- 


um 


D H li mere 
Sa à D AU | INA cal undergraduate libraries being developed by 
EE f= Sooke the University of California. The list will bridge 


3, a ee A A the gap between the Shaw List of Books for Col- 
yO “Bh Scan KES. ee ALLE - lege Libraries, published by ALA in 1931, and 


<< 
WINS 717, ay. Ke says 


* 


Choice, the newest ALA reviewing periodical. 
Publication, subsidized by the Council on Library 
Resources, is expected in August of this year. 


* 


with twenty woodcuts 
by Fritz Kredel 


“The Golden Journey may well be the 


The wi f this year’s Encyclopaedia Britan- 
best general anthology of poems for e winners of this year’s Encyclopaedia Britan 


nica School Library Awards are the Albuquerque, 


young people ever compiled.” New Mexico, Public Schools ($2500), the 
—James Dickey in The New York Times Book Review Memphis, Tennessee, City Schools ($1500), and 
the Fort Richardson, Álaska, Schools ($1000). 

$595 Two other school systems were selected for sepa- 

i rate recognition: The Prairie Village, Kansas, 

Reilly & Lee district schools, a 1964 winner, will receive a 

Division of Henry Regnery Co. special commendation award, and a special cita- 

114 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 60610 tion will be presented to four private elementary 





schools in Portland, Oregon, operated by the 
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Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. The awards are 
made with the advisory assistance of AASL and 
are presented during National Library Week. 


* 


The Teachers’ Library, How To Organize It and 
What To Include, prepared by a joint committee 
of AASL and the National Commission for 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
has just been published by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 204 p., paper, $1.50, write for 
quantity discounts. 


* 


The U.S. National Committee for the Interna- 
tional Federation for Documentation is making a 
survey of opportunities for “in-house” training 
for foreign documentalists in U.S. information 
centers, libraries, and similar institutions, Please 
send full information on such opportunities, in- 
cluding details of sources of support during the 
training periods, to the committee, c/o National 
Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20418. 


* 


The Peabody Institute is to cease to exist as an 
independent institution and will become the 
George Peabody Branch of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. The branch will retain Peabody’s music 
collection; otherwise, materials will be exchanged 
freely between the two institutions. Services in 
the branch will be concentrated on music, geneal- 
ogy, maps and cartography, medieval studies, and 
reference and research materials for a student 
study center. Such a center was recommended in 
the Deiches Fund study, Students and the Prait 
Library, made by Lowell Martin and published in 
1963. 


* 


The Bulletin has copies of a number of issues of 
the Library Periodicals Round Table Newsletter 
which will be sent free to libraries requesting 
them as long as the supply lasts. In allocating 
this remaining back stock, preference will be 
given to libraries needing only a few numbers of 
the Newsletter to complete their files. ecc 


ON OUR SIDE 


"Browsing through the library stacks—that time- 
honored delight of scholars and weekend readers 
alike—will not be sacrificed in the computerized 
library of the future if researchers at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology can help it."— 
MIT news release. . 





PHILADELPHIA 


A highly recommended 
title for all 
political collections 


La Guardia 
Comes to 
Power: 1955 


By ARTHUR MANN 


* ,.Coes full justice to ‘one of the more 
mixed-up elections in the twentieth cen- 
tury’ and to the peppery, choleric, hon- 
est and determined little man who 
swept Tammany Hall out of the N.Y.C. 
mayor's office in 1933... .'This is a juicy 
piece of political history, very well ana- 
lyzed from sound work among the 
sources."—Publishers' Weekly 


"Wei written and revealing excellent 
scholarship, it adds to our knowledge 
of New York City politics and to the 
history of the period of the turbulent 
193C5s."— Library Journal 


*. ..easily the best account of a mayor- 
alty election yet written....Brings to life 
one of the most important political con- 
tests of this century." — RicHARD C. 
WADE, Professor of American History 
and the Center for Urban Studies, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


“Employing lively prose and political 
science techniques, Mann produces an 
exciting story blended with brilliant 
analvsis. The combination is ideal for 
undergraduates."—Choice $3.95 


W Also available: 
La GUARDIA: A Fighter Against 
His Times, 1882-1933 
by Arthur Mann. $6.50 


QUICK IR M a im een ge aea 
Peeing ARR S 
CORAM OC Or DEM M UA AS ARA. 
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Xerox introduces 


 Push-Button Copying 
of Catalog Cards. 


.. Now you can reproduce catalog cards | : 
^. jn seconds with the Xerox 914. po UR | 
. You can copy four different cards at once 
. and make any number of copies you want. 


£ ome meten pm: 
WAP "pese As OA. 











EC dr 


L ITUs S0 quick 
and easy.’ 


Here’s how you copy 
catalog cards in seconds. | 


All you need are the originals and stand- 
ard card stock. 





2. Place the catalog cards in this special 
holder so the cards will be positioned prop- 


erly on the scanning glass. 





3. Dial the number of copies you want and 
push the button. 

Now, just stand there. The Xerox 914 
does the rest. 

The 914 will even copy worn and fraved 
'ards and make copies that are often bet- 
ter than the originals. 

If you want to make a change on a cata- 
log card, vou merely dab on Xerox Snopake 
correction fluid and tvpe in any changes. 

The Xerox 914 never makes a mistake. 
Every copy is an exact copy. No more 
proofreading. 

If this is the only job the Xerox 914 did 
for you, you'd be ’way ahead. But there's 
more. Much more. 

Eliminate typing overdue book notices. 

Many libraries that have a 914 copier 
are converting to a new system that identi- 
fies borrowers of overdue books as well as 
the books themselves. 

To borrow a book, a reader fills out a bor- 
rowing card with his name, address and 
details of the book. 









When the due date rolls around, the bor- — 
rower and the book are instantly identified — . 
from the information on the borrowing _ 
card. 

Simply mail a xerocopy of the borrow- 
ing card to the borrower. 

Compare this method with the method 
you are now using. You may be surprised 
by the amount of time and money you save. 
Cut down outside printing. 

Most libraries need a mountain of ma- 
terial copied in a year. Everything from 
administrative memos and telephone direc- 
tories to bulletins and acquisition lists. 

The Xerox 914 can handle these routine 
copying jobs quickly and economically. 
How much will all this cost? 

You don’t have to buy the machine, All 
you have to pay Xerox for are the number 
of copies you make, based on a minimum 
number cf copies per month. Plus a small 
monthly rental. 

What if you're opening a new branch? 

You'll need a complete set of new cards. 
Xerox will do this job for you in a fraction 
of the time and cost it usually takes. 

Fill out the coupon and we'll send you free 
of cost our new 24-page booklet “Xerox 
Systems and Services for Librarians." 

Considering the amount of material 
your library has to have copied every day, 
it only makes good sense for vou to get in 
touch with the people who make the most 
advanced copying machine in the world. 
REEERRZERENERRERRSRESRHERERRRRRRRERENEN 


Send to: Xerox Corporation 
Rochester, New York 14603. 
Name 

Title 

Address 





City 


LÀ 


State 


i XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 146023, BRANCH OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL U. S, CITIES. OVERSEAS: Th ASSOCIATION WITH RANK 
CRGARISATIOM, LTD. RANK XEROX LYO., LONDON? FLEIIHKXERGOX CO., TOKYO, 
ERTS AND 9314 ARE TRADEMARKS OF XEROX CORPORATION, 


Zip Code mma 











MINI-GRAPH 


... when you need catalog cards in a hurry 


Duplicate as many cards as you need in your own 
library. Cards are automatically fed, counted and 
printed at the rate of two per second. 


The Mini-Graph, specially designed for repro- 
ducing catalog cards, offers unusual convenience, 


flexibility and economy. Simple to operate— saves 
time and money! 


Write for full information. Mini-Graph Duplicator 
with a starter set of stencils and ink .. . $275.00. 


4 GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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OF INCALCULABLE VALUE" 


letter addressed to LeRoy C. Merritt, editor 
j the ALA Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
om: Mr. Pemberton [executive director of the 
merican Civil Liberties Union] has asked me 
| respond to your letter enclosing a review 
»py of Part I of the 14-year Index to the News- 
"ter. on Intellectual Freedom. My cursory 
sading of the Index leaves me with the feeling 
nat it will be of incalculable value in defending 
itellectual freedom. The ALA has made a 
‘emendous contribution to the cause of defense 
' freedom of the mind, and I hope you will 
mvey to your colleagues and students our deep 
ppreciation of this valuable resource. 

ALAN REITMAN, associate director 

American Civil Liberties Union 

New York 
mong the other letters of appreciation for re- 
‘ew copies, simplest and most heartfelt was from 











1. Fold-a-Shelves. Meet every strength specification 
yet fold down for easy storage, Brackets remain 
vertical when adjusting. 2. Divided Shelves. 3. Slop- 
ing Periodical Shelves, hinged to provide easy access 
to stored publications. 4. Light-weight desk with 
Bracket Shelving above. 


€ Send for our wall-hung shelving brochure 


Mary Alice Baldinger, executive director of the 
National Civil Liberties Clearing House: “I think 
this is an absolutely terrific piece of work." The 
Index is priced at $5 for both parts and may be 
ordered from Mr. Merritt at 48 Arlington Avenue, 
Kensington, California.—Ep. 


THE BECKER SERIES 
This is a belated note of appreciation for the 
very fine series by Joseph Becker on data pro- 
cessing equipment in libraries. These are ex- 
cellent introductory articles for librarians and 
library school students with little background 
in this field. I plan to use the articles as 
required reading for students in my course on 
information storage and retrieval systems. Do 
you have any plans for publishing these ar- 
ticles as separates? I would ask my students 
to purchase the reprints, 

GERALD JAHODA, professor 

The Florida State University 

Library School 

Tallahassee 
There are no plans at present to publish the 
entire series as a separate, but the Library 
Technology Project at ALA headquarters has 
a limited supply of reprints of several of the 
articles for distribution.—En., 









Since 1910 





W. R. AMES COMPANY sHetvine Division 


1001 Dempsey Road» Milpitas, California 95035 








Why do secondary school students prefer Collier’s 
over the other major adult encyclopedias? 
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Colliers is easiest to read and understand according to 
a national survey among secondary school librarians. 
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Of the 674 secondary school librarians who responded, most said that Collier's (1) had the 
best maps and illustrations, (2) was easiest to read and understand, (3) had the most interesting 
stimulating style of writing, (4) had the most useful index volume, (5) was best organized 

for practical information, and (6) was the encyclopedia used most by secondary school s 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
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i 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION | 
RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION | 
INSTITUTE i 

on the use of the | 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION | 


NEW YORK CITY 
BARBIZON-PLAZA HOTEL 


$ JULY 7-9, 1966 
OBJECTIVES: 

Identification of the areas in which librarians experience difficulty in using the Library 
of Congress Classification, 

Explanation of frequently misunderstood operations, and 

Summary of the significant factors to be considered in adopting and using the LC Classi- 
fication. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
PROGRAM: | 
THURSDAY, JULY 7 | 
8:50 Registration | 
10:00 Opening Session 
| Review of the Use of the Library of Congress Classification—Maurice F. Tauber, School — | 
| of Library Service, Columbia University | 
| The LC Classification— Development, Characteristics, Structure—LC Staff | 
2:00 Session H | 
Special Problems in Social and Political Science (Classes H and J)--LC Staff | 
| FRIDAY, JULY 8 | 
9:00 Session III 
Special Problems in Literature (Class P) and Science and Technology (Classes Q-V)-— 
LC Staff | 
2:00 Session IV 
Assignment of author (book) numbers and other shelflisting operations—LC Staff 
SATURDAY, JULY 9 
9:00 Session V 
Changing to or Adopting the LC Classification | 
Organization of Materials—Carl R. Cox, State University of New York; Marian 
Sanner, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
| Orientation of Staff and Clientele—Mary D. Herrick, Boston University Libraries 
| 2:00 Session VI 
| Cost Estimates and Time Schedules-—]ennette E. Hitchcock, Stanford University Li- 
braries 
| General Advantages and Disadvantages of Using the LC System—Mtrs. Phyllis A. | 
| Richmond, University to Rochester Libraries 
| | 
| | 
| | 


A basic knowledge of the LC Classification is expected on the part of all participants. 
Suggested readings are LaMontagne's American Library Classification with Special 
Reference to the Library of Congress, and a selection from the bibliography in the Fall 
1965 issue of Library Resources and Technical Services. 

Participants are invited to submit questions and suggestions of problem areas which 
they would like to have treated during the Institute. These may be sent to Miss Joan 
Cusenza, Catalog Dept., Wayne State University Library, Detroit, Mich., 48202, before | 
May, 1966. | 

| 


REGISTRATION LIMITED—PREREGISTRATION REQUIRED 


Fee $15—-does not include lodgings or meals. Address inquiries to Resources and 
Technical Services Division, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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WINNER 


OF THE 1966 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 





NONNY HOGROGIAN 


OR 


Always a for One More 


“THE MOST DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
PICTURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN” 





RUNNER-UP FOR THE 1966 NEWBERY MEDAL 
LLOYD ALEXANDER ror THE BLACK CAULDRON 





Always Room Selected aa A Certain 


for One More ALA NOTABLE Small Shepherd . 
By SoRcHE Nic LEODHAS CHILDREN’S BOOKS By REBECCA CAUDILL 


Illus. by Nonny Hogrogian Illus. by William 


Ages 4-8, $3.00; Péne du Bois 
$2.96 net OF 1965 All ages. $3.50; 

$3.27 net® 

R us Ghosts 

The Black Cauldron Aves 10.1 4. $3.75; Go Haunting 
By LLOYD ALEXANDER $3.45 net* By SorcHE Nic LEODHAS 
Illus. by Evaline Ness Illus. by Nonny Hogrogian 
Ages 10-14, $3.95; Ages 10-14. $3.75; 
$3.59 net *Holt Library Edition $3.45 net% 


ALL PUBLISHED 3Y 


HOLT, RINEHART( ) AND WINSTON, INC. 
1866 V 1966 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Salutes the - 






and David Clift, Executive Director, American Library Association, are the members of the AASL 
Advisory Committee for the Britannica Library Awards. Left to right, committee members are: Nell 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, Public Schools..............First Prize, $2,500 
Memphis, Tennessee, City Schools............/.....Second Prize, $1,500 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, Schools ...................Third Prize, $1,000 


The cash awards, which will be used to enlarge book and magazine 
collections, will be presented during National Library Week, April 
17-23, at ceremonies to. be planned in the winning communities. 
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School Library Award Winners for 1966 
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Manuel, Phoenix, Arizona; Dorothy M ry, AASL; Helen Fattig (Chair- 
man), Atlanta, Georgia; Pat Foster, Bellevue, Washington; Gertrude Coward, Charlotte, N. C. 
Not in photo: Sister Mary Girolama, River Forest, Illinois. 





TWO NEW AWARDS will be made for the first time this year: 
PRIVATE SCHOOL CITATION 


A special citation will be presented to a private school system, the four paro- 
chial elementary schools in Portland, Oregon, operated by the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. 

COMMENDATION AWARD 
Prairie District Schools, Prairie Village, Kansas, a 1964 national award win- 
ner, will receive a special commendation award for outstanding achievement 


in the continuing development of its elementary school libraries. 
Continued on next page... 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


In addition to these awards, six school systems will receive honorable mentions 
at ceremonies to be held during National Library Week: Groton, Connecticut, 
Public Schools; Broward County Public Schools, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; 
Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland; Paramus, New 
Jersey, Public Schools; David Douglas Public Schools, Multnomah County, 
Oregon; Ganado, Texas, Independent School District. 

Inaugurated in 1963, the Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library Awards pro- 
gram continues to highlight the importance of good elementary school libraries to the qual- 
ity of education ...to stimulate public interest in school libraries... and to encourage 
citizen planning for their development. 

The program is administered with the advisory assistance of the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians, a Division of the American Library Association and a Depart- 
ment of the Naticnal Education Association. | 


$5,000 To Be Awarded in 
1967 in the Fifth Annual 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards 


Awards of $2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 each will be given to the three selected school sys- 
tems which, with due consideration of resources, show the greatest measure of growth and 
progress toward the goal of good school library service in the elementary schools of the 
system as a whole. 

For Application write to your state School Library Supervisor, the American Association 
of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611; or School Library 
Awards, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


PHOTO AT RIGHT: Youngsters check card file in li- 
brary at Citrus Grove Elementary School, Miami. Dade 
County Public Schools won top award in 1965. 
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The Information Science and Automation Division will be organized by 
a Committee that President Vosper is appointing. The Committee 
will write a constitution and bylaws and appoint temporary 
officers. ALA members who wish to belong to the Division will 
indicate their choice on their membership renewal forms when 
they pay their 1967 dues. 


The Committee on Economic Opportunity Programs, of which James Bryan 
is chairman, will meet in Washington, D. C. on March 27, 28, and 


29. Staff members of the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
various offices within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will meet with the Committee to exchange information on 
governmental programs and the role of the library in implementing 
them. 


The Position Description and Classification Study began at Head- 
quarters on February 21, when the staff members met in three 


groups for briefing. Each one wrote his own job description, 
and turned it in for analysis by March 9. Following interviews 
and study of comparable positions in other organizations, a 
final report will be made in May. 


"Federal Library Legislation, Programs and Services", a preprint 
from the February 1966 ALA Bulletin has proved to be a best 
seller. The first order of 11,500 copies was exhausted at once. 
8,000 more have been ordered. | 


Candidates for nomination to ALA offices in 1967 are solicited by 
the ALA Nominating Committee. The Committee has the responsi- 
bility for selecting candidates for first vice-president and 
president-elect, second vice-president, and twelve seats on the 
ALA Council. Suggestions should be sent well in advance of the 
New York Conference to: 


Mrs. Lillian Moore Bradshaw, Chairman 
ALA Nominating Committee 

Dallas Public Library 

1954 Commerce Street 

Dallas, Texas 75201] 
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Mr. Foster Mohrhardt, ALA's representative to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is compiling a list of ALA 
members who are members of AAAS. If you are a member of both 
organizations, please send your name, address, and library 
position to Mr. Mohrhardt, Director, National Agricul tural 


Library, Washington, D. C. 


Ruth Warncke 
Deputy Executive Director 


March 15, 1966 


ALA Conferences: New York, July 10—16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-]July 1, 
1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 
22—28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 1970; Dallas, Texas, June 20—26, 1971; Bos- 
ton, 1972. 
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We'll send you back crisp. 
clean new ones in 72 hours. 


Send us any number of catalog cards. pu m t m m m m ot ot m m IM m m 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 72 hours we'll Xerox Reproduction Services Ad 
zm send you back photo-exaet duplicates, 121 N. Broad St 


- As many as you need. Philadelnls 
a, Pa. | 
And they'll be in the same order you iladelphia, Pa 


sent them to us. ^A" to" Z" or *Z" to" "* A", 


Your new cards will be on top-grade 
A Library of Congress approved stock, 
' . punched, trimmed and ready for filing. 


Please send me complete information and 
mailing cartons for catalogue cards. . 














j The price. As little as 4164 per card. NAME __ 
Ex XI l OX ADDRESS : 
- CITY. 
XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEN YORK 14603. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES, 
XEROX IS A TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. : STATE ZIP. 








The last word in commu- 
nication in the 20’s and 
80's was this new, upright 
dial telephone. 


€99099900990909909909099909699090990090909€690609999909990€909$?992092020€09996065909909099$92€ 





The newest thing in com- 
munications today is the 
1965 Early Bird satellite. 


Encyclopedia communication | 
. has just advanced 30 years, too 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL was conceived and writ- 
ten in the 1960’s—the first general reference work of its 
size and scope so conceived and written in the space age. 
_ It’s spanking new. And not only in its coverage. It's 
new in all the ways the art of presenting information 
has been improved in the past 30 years. It communicates 
more quickly and clearly~as do the textbooks, maga- 
zines, and newspapers of today compared to those of a 
generation ago. 

If you have yet to open a volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL, you have some pleasant surprises in 
store. You will be greeted by layouts as fresh and invit- 
ing as those in a fine contemporary magazine. You will 
see photographs by such modern masters as Ernst.Haas, 
Fritz Henle, and Henri Cartier-Bresson. 

You will read articles written with a clarity of style 
refreshingly new to encyclopedia writing. They begin 
with a broad, present-day view of the subject to give the 
reader a frame of reference for the details and back- 
ground that follow. Sentences are short, words simple, 
and references specific. (Editor-in-Chief George Cornish 


eet 


used to be executive editor of the New York. Herald 
Tribune.) 

You'll note evidence of fresh findings on every subject 
—even those dealing with antiquity. Many encyclopedias 
call upon some of today's authorities. The INTERNA- 
TIONAL’s contributors are all today's experts—men like 
Eugene Ormandy, Willy Ley, Stewart Udall, Richard 
Rodgers, August Heckscher. 

And because there are new fields of knowledge and 
new relationships between these fields, you'll see deeper 
coverage in areas that especially concern today’s stu- 
dents. To achieve this correlation between editorial 
coverage and student reference needs, the publishers 
followed the findings of the Shores (University of Illi- 
nois) Survey of Secondary School Reference Needs. 

In line with today's quickened educational pace, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL communicates faster. Ip 
should. It’s 30 years younger. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


Schoo! & Library Division * 575 Lexington Ave. * New York, N. Y. 10022 
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NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
OF 1965 


Chosen by the Children’s Services Division, 
^ American Library Association 


LULLABIES 
AND NIGHT SONGS 

Music by ALEC WILDER, illus- 
trated in full color by MAU- 
RICE SENDAK, edited by 
WILLIAM ENGVICK. “An ex- 
traordinary new songbook 
wholly enchanting in words, 
music and illustrations."—The 
Horn Book 

$6.95. $5.79* All ages 


THE NOONDAY 
FRIENDS 
By MARY STOLZ, pictures by 
LOUIS S. GLANZMAN. "A de- 
lightful, perceptively written 
story of a family's problems 
and pleasures."—The Booklist. 
Runner-up for 1966 Newbery 
Medal. $3.50. $3.27* Ages 8-12 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
AN ATOM 
By J. BRONOWSKI and MIL- 
LICENT E. SELSAM, pictures 
by WEIMER PURSELL; vhotos. 
Winner of 11th Annual Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation Na- 
tional Mass Media Award for 
“The Best Children's Science 
Book.” 4$2.95.:$2.92* Ages 8-12 


e Harper e Row 


New York and Evanston 
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THE EMPTY 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

By NATALIE SAVAGE CARL- 
SON, pictures by JOHN KAUF- 
MANN. "Takes younger boys 
and girls directly into the heart 
of the school integration prob- 
lem." — (double starred) 
Library Journal. Winner of the 
1965 Children's Book Award of 
the Child Study Association of 
America. . 

$3.50. $3.27* Ages 7-11 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
By HANS CHRISTIAN AN- 
DERSEN, translated by EVA 
LE GALLIENNE, pictures by 
NANCY EKHOLM BURKERT. 
“A truly beautiful book.... 
Every library must have this.” 
— (double starred) Library 
Journal $3.95. $3.99* All ages 


THE ART OF AFRICA 
By SHIRLEY GLUBOK, de- 
signed by GERARD NOOK; 
photos. “Choice examples of 
African art exuding life and 
power are strikingly intro- 
duced.” — (starred) Library 
Journal 

$3.95. $3.99* Ages 7 up 





BERRIES GOODMAN 
By EMILY CHENEY NEVILLE, 
winner of 1964 Newbery Medal. 
“The theme of anti-Semitism is 
handled with an honesty and 
understanding seldom found in 
books for children. . . . Charac- 
ters emerge with remarkable 
depth and realism."—The Book- 
list $2.95, $2.92* Ages 10-14 


WALK THE 

WORLD'S RIM 
By BETTY BAKER. An Indian 
boy joins Cabeza de Vaca on 
his trek from Texas to Mexico 
City. “Its underlying theme of 
freedom and human dignity 
give an added dimension to the 
story."—The Booklist 

$2.95. $2,92* Ages 10 up 


JAZZ COUNTRY 
By NAT HENTOFE. “A gem of 
a book that talks, rare sense 
about the ambiguities of race, 
the difficulties of a child's 
growth, and the ironies of artis- 
tic life."— Book Week, Prize 
Book Children's Spring Book 
Festival. 

$2.95. $2.92* Apes 12 up 


*Net price for HanrrncnEsT Library Edition, available to schools 
and libraries. Book processing kits now available through Harper 


or your supplier, 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


The January issue of National Decency Reporter 
in an item attributed to one Fr, Lawlor criticizes 
ALA for filing an amicus brief in the Tropic of 
Cancer case. "After all," Fr. Lawlor goes on to 
say, “we all know that librarians are sweet, 
quiet women who love and promote only the 
best of books. I, personally, believe that the li- 
brarians of Ámerica were betrayed and misrep- 
resented. I do not believe they were aware of 
what happened until it was too late. I firmly be- 
lieve that they have a duty to the nation to repu- 
diate the action taken by the handful of extreme 
liberals who, identified as the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee, are delivering our libraries and 
librarians over to the bondage and debasement 
of mind that results when good people let them- 
selves be used for evil ends." 

This is stern criticism, which happens to be 
wrong. It attributes bad motives to the Intellectu- 
al Freedom Committee; it assumes that high- 
handed and secret procedures circumvented the 
restraining influence of the members; it con- 
cludes that what the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee advocates will be a social disaster. 

The free and democratic procedures of ALA 
require no defense; they are open to the inspec- 
tion of the Citizens for Decent Literature, The 
chauvinistic and inflammatory language of the 
attack may obscure the real issues and thus 
make our task somewhat harder. It certainly 
makes debate and discussion between CDL and 
ALA virtually meaningless. 

The issue is not “debasement of mind,” but a 
free press. Since CDL is determined to uproot 
eroticism from the literary fare of the American 
public, it is important not to let them muddy the 
discussion with passionate and angry words. The 
main point was and is whether the decision as to 
what is acceptable communication is to be left 
to the author and the reader or whether the in- 
strumentalities of government are to be brought 
to bear upon the free flow of communications, 
clamping off what some people do not like. 

ALA, I am sure, has no greater or lesser love 
for Tropic of Cancer than for any other book. In 
defending it, ALA was defending the principle 
of a free press. i 





The center of CDL’s displeasure, and we 
should not lose sight of it, is sex and only sex. 
No major quarrel is being raised in the United 
States about other themes. Even when 1984, 
Brave New World, and The Last Temptation of 
Christ are the targets, it is the sexual content 
that arouses antagonism. In those sections of the 
nation where race relations are most sensitive, 
James Baldwin rather than Martin Luther King 
is the likelier victim, although it could be fairly 
argued that King poses a greater threat to white 
supremacy. 

Eroticism in literature seems to be more awk- 
ward to defend, probably because the traditions 
which support it are newer and not well estab- 
lished in the respectable segments of society. 
Our culture has long been saturated with teach- 
ings opposed to eroticism. Queen Victoria casts 
a long shadow. And because literary eroticism 
lacks the sanction of bourgeois respectability, 
librarians who defend it are often made to ap- 
pear antisocial. But the CDL people should 
know that we are not prepared to relinquish our 
claim to be included among those who hold for 
decency in society. We just happen to think that 
freedom from censorship is a significant value 
and that chasing dirty books is not. 

We could go further, as Alberto Moravia did 
in a brief but telling essay written in 1961, by 
asserting that eroticism in literature is more 
than tolerable and is, indeed, actually necessary. 
But this gets us over into the area of the artistic 
conscience. It is enough for librarians to give 
the artist's work sanctuary. Those in our society 
who find the song of the artist less than congeni- 
al are free not to listen, without indulging in 
the berbarity of throttling him. Surely it is a 
humane and decent thing for librarians to as- 
sist the artist, even when his name is Henry 
Miller. 

Professor Harry Levin, writing in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Atlantic, concludes an article on 
book banning by saying that “for adults so 
much is already permitted that not much can 
consistently be excluded.” He places responsibil- 
ity where we keep saying it should be placed—~ 
on the critic and reader. “If we abandon censor- 
ship," he says, “we depend all the more impera- 
tively upon criticism. If we agree that books are 
neither dirty nor clean, we must be sure to re- 
member that they are bad or good, and must not 
be distracted into ignoring the difference. . . . To 
criticize them is to discriminate between artistic 
imagination and autistic fantasy. One of the 
wholesome results of our hard-won candor is 
that it could end by driving the pornographers 


out of business.” 
eee 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 11 


THE GHETTO OF INDIFFERENCE 
Thomas J. Mullen. The author says, “The 
have-nots lie bleeding along the road, and 
the haves are passing them by on their way 
to church.” Here he shows the haves how 
they must fulfill their Christian commitment 


to the less fortunate. 112 pages. $2.25 


HOW GOD HELPS 


Gaston Foote. Can God really solve modern 
man’s problems? In these 13 messages Dr. 
Foote shows how God does offer the most 
real and lasting help for man's anxiety, 
frustration, fatalism, and loss of faith. 128 
pages. $2.75 


READINGS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


Edited by Hugh T. Kerr. A concise and com- 
prehensive summary of Christian thought 
from Justin Martyr to Pope John XXIII. 
Each selection accents the thinker's primary 
contribution, with notes by the editor on 
their historical and religious importance. 
884 pages. $7.95 


STILL WE CAN HOPE 


Joseph R. Sizoo. Why do good eauses fail? 
Does life have meaning? Will science replace 
religion? These 15 messages show the role 
of intelligent faith in meeting these and 
other dilemmas plaguing man in the space 
age. 160 pages. 3 


PUBLISHED MAY 9 


CIRCLES OF FAITH 


David G. Bradley. In this systematic analysis 
of the world's major religions, the author 
emphasizes the irreconcilable differences 
among them and the importance of accepting 
these differences if an intelligent study is 
to be possible. 240 pages. $4.50 


FUNERAL MEDITATIONS 


William R. Baird, Sr., and John E. Baird. Pre- 


pared primarily for ministers, these medita- 
tions can be helpful to anyone bereaved. 
Some deal with specific losses—the death of 
a child, a suicide, others— with the larger 
meanings of death. 128 pages. $2.50 


GOD, PAIN, AND EVIL 


George A. Buttrick. A searching new look at 
one of Christianity’s eternal enigmas—the 
presence of pain and evil in a universe 
ruled by a loving and omnipotent God. Dr. 
Buttrick’s view is a radical departure from 
traditional explanations. 272 pages. $5.95 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE: 
PERSON OR POSITION? 


Marilyn Brown Oden. This delightfully writ- 


ten book takes a long look at the problems 
and rewards of this life and at the conflict 
between her duty to her husband and to her- 
self as an individual. 112 pages. $2.50 


PUBLISHED JUNE 6 


GIFTS AND GADGETS 


Mildred K. Zibulka. Puppets, center- 


pieces, bookmarks, candlesticks, favors, 
mobiles—this imaginative book contains 


directions for these and many more 
handizraft projects. All the crafts are 
simple, yet challenging enough for any 
age group, for the experienced and the 
beginning handicrafter alike. 112 pages. 
Ilustrated. Spiral bound, $3.50 
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A practical solution to librarians’ 
needs for increased reference materials: 


High Quality, Recommended" 
GROLIER UNIVERSAL 


GROLIER UNIVERSAL was created to help librari- 
ans solve a dilemma: how to increase reference 
facilities without increasing budget...and with- 
out sacrificing quality. GROLIER UNIVERSAL is 
priced low—so you can ease the burden on over- 
taxed reference facilities by purchasing three 
sets for about the price that one set usually costs. 

School librarians, too, can afford both to add 
needed reference sources to the central school 
library and have "reference branches" in class- 
rooms that require them. Classroom reference 
cores stimulate students to practice good re- 
search techniques at an early age, and whet 
their appetites for the deeper research facilities 
of the library itself. 

But the virtues of GROLIER UNIVERSAL are 
not concerned with price alone. In less than a 
year, it has become one of America’s recom- 
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mended, full-range, authoritative encyclopedias. 
In the UNIVERSAL, a summary of the world’s 
knowledge has been concisely placed within 10 
full-sized, sturdily bound volumes. The type is 
large and clear. The 12,000 illustrations are new 
and colorful. The 25,000 entries are as precise 
and accurate as modern scholarship and lead- 
ing university faculty members could make 
them...and as up to date as the most modern 
curriculum. 

We invite you to examine GROLIER UNIVER- 
SAL, the finest encyclopedia for the money, any- 
where...the first encyclopedia expressly 
designed and priced to help you satisfy ever- 
growing reference needs in public library, 
branches and bookmobiles, and in the central 
School library and classrooms. 
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(& Grolier Educational Corporation 
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New York, New York 10022 


ACTUAL SIZE: 1014" x 8" 
10 VOLUMES 
5,000,000 WORDS 
6,324 PARES 
25,000 ENTRIES 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


LSCA EXTENSION—PHASE TWO 


The March column carried a report on 
H.R.12133, the Perkins bill proposing extension 
of the Library Services and Construction Act 
with an added provision under Title HI for 
interlibrary cooperation. Two days later, Sen. 
George McGovern (D. S.D.) introduced the 
companion measure, S.2802. 

On Feb. 18, LSCA activity gained consider- 
able momentum with notable bipartisan support 
from four more sponsors who introduced a bill 
(S.2044), paralleling the Perkins-McGovern 
measure but adding a fourth title as well— 
Specialized State Library Services. 

Sponsors of this comprehensive new legisla- 
tion are Senators Jacob Javits (R. N.Y.), 
Jennings Randolph (D. W.Va.), and Winston 
Prouty (R., Vt.), members of the Senate Edu- 
cation Subcommittee which will consider the 
bill, and John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.). 

In introducing the bill, Senator Javits said: 


While the current law has been most helpful, public 
libraries throughout the nation are still lacking the 
necessary financial resources to provide the services 
that are necessary. More than 15,000,000 Americans 
still have no public library service and more than 
100,000,000 have service inadequate to their needs.... 

Title IV, Specialized State Library Services, deals 
with a growing need. State library agencies are fall- 
ing farther behind in their efforts to respond to 
increasing demands for books, technical reports and 
other library materials, and for technical, advisory 
and planning services to libraries of state agencies 
and institutions. . . . 

The library service programs maintained in státe 


institutions need strengthening in order to fulfill. 


their role as an integral part of treatment and re- 
habilitation programs. The institutional library is 
more than a marginal adjunct to the institution, It 
must serve as a scientific and technical collection 
for the professional staff that operates the facility. 
Ánd it must contribute to educational, vocational, 


recreational and cultural programs for the direct 


. benefit of the institutionalized. . . . 


In his address to the Senate on the need for 

this additional library legislation, Senator Ran- 
rolph stated: 
There is no sense in our buttressing our educational 
institutions if we are going to leave our research 
facilities, such as our libraries, lagging far behind 
in a stagnant, unsatisfactory eandition: 

At the ALA Midwinter Meeting, a special 
meeting of state librarians gave their whole- 
hearted endorsement to a concept of LSCA ex- 
tension encompassing the four titles proposed in 
this new bill. Resolutions of support for the 


. proposed legislation were also passed at Mid- 


winter by AHIL and PLA. 

In order to gain unanimous and vigorous sup- 
port for this legislation, it is essential that li- 
brarians throughout the nation urge their con- . 
gressmen to sponsor similar bills to extend and 
amend the LSCA. l 

The main provisions of the new bill are the 
following: 


Title I—Public Library Services 


Authorization: $60 million for fiscal year 
1967; $80 million, 1968; $100 million, 1969; 
$120 million, 1970; $150 million, 1971 and each 
fiscal year thereafter. 

As in the present act, matching-grant funds 
may ke used for books and other library ma- 
terials, library equipment, salaries and other 
operating expenses. The minimum state allot- 
ment which must be matched would remain at 
$100,000 for each of the states, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia, and $25,000 each for 
American Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 
New language is included to insure that federal 
funds will be used to supplement and increase 
the level of state and local funds available and 
not supplant such funds. The floor year is up- 
dated from 1963 to 1965. 


Title II-—Public Library Construction 


Authorization: $75 million for fiscal year 
1967; $100 million, 1968; $125 million, 1969; 
$125 million, 1970; and $100 million, 1971. 

The basic allotment remains at $80,000 for 
each. of the states, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia, and $20,000 each for American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. A new 
feature proposed by this bill is that the federal 
share of the expenses of administering Title II 
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programs would be paid out of Title II allot- 
ments rather than deducted from Title J funds 
as the existing LSCA authorizes. 


Title III—Interiibrary Cooperation 


Authorization: $5 million for fiscal year 1967; 
$7.5 million, 1968; $10 million, 1969; $12.5 
million, 1970; and $15 million, 1971. 

This section inserts a new title in the LSCA 
for the establishment and maintenance of local, 
interlocal, regional, state, or interstate coopera- 
tive networks of libraries. The basic allotment 
is $10,000 each to Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands, anc $40,000 to each of the 
other states. The federal share for fiscal 1967 
would be 100 per cent—no matching funds re- 
quired. Thereafter, the states would have to pro- 
vide 50 per cent of the costs—dollar-for-dollar 
matching. 

Interlibrary cooperation is defined as the es- 
tablishment and operation of systems or net- 
works of libraries, including state, school, col- 
lege and university, public, and special libraries, 
working together to provide maximum effective 
use of funds in providing services to all library 
users. Such systems may be designed to serve a 
community, metropolitan area, region within a 
state, or a statewide or multistate area. 

Requirements for participation include pro- 
vislons for coordination of supplementary ser- 


vices; appropriate allocation of costs; assurance 


that every local or other public agency in the 
state is given an opportunity to participate; cri- 
teria for evaluation and assignment of priorities 


by the state agency; establishment of a state- - 


wide council, broadly representative of profes- 
sional library interests and of library users, to 
act in an advisory capacity to the state agency. 


Title IV—Specialized State Library Services 


This is also a new title, and is designed to 
assist the states in providing greatly needed spe- 
cialized state library services. It is in two parts: 


Part A—State Institutiona! Library Services 


Authorization: $5 million for fiscal year 1967; 
$7.5 million, 1968; $10 million, 1969; $12.5 mil- 
lon, 1970; and $15 million, 1971. 

This provision would authorize grants to the 
state library agencies for five years to strengthen 
library services to persons in state-operated in- 
stitutions such as inmates, patients, residents of 
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penal institutions, the aged, handicapped, men- 
tally ill, and orphans. 

Under this section the basic allotment would 
be $10,000 each to Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands, and $40,000 to each of the 
other states. No matching funds would be re- 
quired in fiscal 1967; thereafter, federal funds 
would be available on a dollar-for-dollar match- 
ing basis. 


Part B—State Government Library Services 


Authorization: $5 million for fiscal year 1967; 
$7.5 million, 1968; $10 million, 1969; $12.5 
million, 1970; and $15 million, 1971. 

Dollar-for-dollar matching of federal funds by 
the state is required for each of the five years. 
The purpose of the section is to provide books 
and other library materials and services to de- 
partments of state government and to state per- 
sonnel requiring library services including those 
agencies or individuals responsible for legisla- 
tive reference and research; law, history, or 
archival library services; and specialized pro- 
fessional or research library operations in the 
various departments and agencies of state gov- 
ernment. Good state government requires the 
performance of these services. Many states, how- 
ever, are deficient in providing them. 

Funds under Title IV may be used for services 
and equipment, but not for construction. 


HEW APPROPRIATION HEARINGS UNDER WAY 


The House HEW Appropriation Subcommittee 
is currently holding closed hearings, gathering 
testimony from government officials on the fund- 
ing of programs for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1966. The budget estimates for library 
programs are as follows: 

Higher Education Act, Title IT, $35.3 million 
(Part A—$25 million for library resources; Part 
B—$3.75 million for training; $3.55 million for 
research and demonstration projects; Part C— 
$3 million for LC to acquire and catalog ma- 
terials). 

Medical Library Assistance Act, approxi- 
mately $12.5 million. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
$1,342,410,000 (Title J—$1,070,410,000; Title II 
—$105 million; Title III—$145 million; Title 
IV—$80 million (in budget for cooperative 
research); and Title V—$22 million). 

Library Services and Construction Act, $57.5 
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million. 

Higher Education Facilities Act, $722,744,000. 

Depository Library Program, $1,150,000. 

National Defense Education Act, $273,544,000. 
(Title III-—$63.2 million; Title XI—$37,856,000). 

Library of Congress, $30,266,000. 

P.L.480 Program, $2,722,000. 

National Library of Medicine (including the 
Medical Library Assistance Act), $19,231,000. 

National Agricultural Library, $2,501,000. 

Economic Opportunity Act, $17 billion 
(Neighborhood Youth Corps—$275 million; 
Community Action programs—$260 million; 
Adult Basic Education—$30 million; Work Ex- 
perience programs—$150 million; VISTA-—$23 
million). 

After the hearings are concluded, an appropri- 
ation bill will be introduced. 

To date no request has been sent to Congress 
for supplemental funds to get either of the newly 
authorized library programs under way during 
the remainder of this fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1966. 

However, the President’s budget for 1967 in- 
cludes supplemental recommendations for both 
Title II of the Higher Education Act, $11 mil- 
lion, and for the Medical Library Assistance 
Act, $4,175,000. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


On Feb. 2, House and Senate companion bills 
were introduced, proposing programs to carry 
out recommendations in the President’s Inter- 
national Education and Health Message, de- 
livered to Congress that same day. The bills are 
5.2874, Senator Wayne Morse (D., Ore.), and 
H.R.12451, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D., 
N.Y.), and H.R.12452, John Brademas (D., 
Ind.). 

The proposed International Education Act of 
1966 would authorize a five-year program of 
grants to strengthen American educational re- 
sources for international studies and research. 

Grants would be used to assist institutions of 
higher education to 1) establish centers for ad- 
vanced international studies and 2) strengthen 
undergraduate programs in international studies. 
The authorization is for such sums as may be 
necessary, with no specific amounts given. 

The legislation would also amend Title VI of 
the National Defense Education Act, cutting out 
the present restriction permitting foreign Jan- 


guage instruction only where adequate instruc- 
tion is unavailable, and would make the fund 
matching provision more flexible. 


From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


STATE PLANS UNDER TITLE 1i, ESEA 


Forty-six states had submitted state plans 
under Title IT of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 as of mid-February. This 
title authorizes distribution of $100 million in 
fiscal 1966 to the states for school library 
resources, textbooks, and other instructional ma- 
terials. 

As oi mid-February, reports from the School 
Library and Instructional Resources Program, 
which is part of the Office of Education's Bu- 
reau oi Elementary and Secondary Education, 
showed that 34 state plans had been approved: 
Arizona, Árkansas, California, Colorado, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. All state plans emphasized 
school library resources rather than textbooks. 


ESEA TITLE Ill PROJECTS 


Title IIl (congressional appropriation is $75 
million for fiscal 1966) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Áct of 1965 authorizes fed- 
eral assistance to school systems “in providing 
vitally needed educational services not available 
in suffieient quantity or quality and in de- 
veloping or establishing exemplary school pro- 
grams to serve as models for regular programs." 
An OE release of Jan. 22, 1966, stated that 
grants of approximately $15 million had been 
made to 216 school districts. It was anticipated 
that additional hundreds of proposals would be 
received before May 25, the final deadline date. 

Meny of the projects approved under Title IHN 
have special implications for school librarian- 
ship, either directly or indirectly. Examples of 
the approved projects are Montana (Great 
Falls), School District No. 1, Cascade County, 
Planning Project for Instructional and Library 
Materials Center; New York (Farmingdale), 
Union Free School District No. 22, Book Catalog 
—J. H. S. Libraries; and Rhode Island (War- 
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wick), Warwick School Department, 4 Demon- | 


stration Library in the Elementary School. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 authorizes financial assistance 
to local educational agencies for special edu- 
cational programs in areas having high concen- 
tration of children of low-income families. Anal- 
ysis of a 500-project sample under this title 
shows that 100 projects, or 20 per cent, are 
library-related projects. 


STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES ACT OF 1965 . 


- The State Technical Services Act of 1965 (P. 
L.89-182), administered by the Department of 
Commerce, was established “to promote com- 
merce and encourage economic growth by sup- 
porting state and interstate programs to place 
the findings of science usefully in the hands 9s 
American enterprise." 

The act, in addition to its support of the state 
programs, has provisions for Special Merit Pro- 
grams, and up to 20 per cent of the total annual 
appropriation for the act may be reserved for 
these special programs. These are carried out by 
qualified institutions and are intended to provide 
technical services which have broad regional or 
national significance, or to employ new tech- 
niques or methods not included in state pro- 
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grams. Single copies of a brochure, describing 
the Special Merit Program in some detail, can 
be secured from the Director, Office of State 
Technical Services, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Significant federal financial assistance con- 
tinues to colleges and universities for help in 
building or remodeling classrooms, laboratories, 
and libraries under the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963. 

Title I of the act provides for federal aid of 
up to one-third of the cost of constructing aca- 
demic facilities at undergraduate schools and 40 
per cent of the construction cost at public com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes. Ac- 
cording to a February information release from 
the Office of Education, grant aid for library 
construction projects or for projects which in- 
cluded library facilities was furnished to the fol- 
lowing institutions under this title: 

Arkansas, State Agricultural, Mechanical, and 


Normal School, Pine Bluff; University of Arkan- 


sas, Fayetteville; Minnesota, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Collegeville; Missouri, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau; North Carolina, 
Brevard College, Brevard; Oregon, Willamette 
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University, Salem; Texas, Angelo State Col- 
lege, San Angelo; Boward County Junior Col- 
lege District, Big Spring; Prairie View A & M 
College of Texas, Prairie View; Temple Junior 
College District, Temple; University of Texas, 
Austin; Utah, Snow College, Ephraim; Vermont, 
Vermont Technical College, Randolph Center; 
and West Virginia, Glenville State College, Glen- 
ville. 

Under Title I, grant aid was also given to sev- 
eral projects for multipurpose complexes for 
new community colleges: New York, Ulster 
County Community College, Stone Ridge; South 
Carolina, University of South Carolina (supple- 
mental grant); and Texas, Cooke County Junior 
College, Gainesville. 

Under Title IIT, which provides for construc- 
tion loans to institutions of higher learning, 
loans went to the following for library construc- 
tion projects: University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville; Nasson College, Springvale, Maine; and 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 


THIRD MEDLARS SEARCH CENTER 


It has been announced by the National 
Library of Medicine that the University of Ala- 
bama Medical Center in Birmingham will be the 
site of the third wEDLARS Search Center. The 


center, urder a one-year, $82,800 contract, effec- 
tive on Feb. 1, will use duplicate NLM MED- 
LARS computer tapes on its own computers to 
furnish bibliographic services on demand to 
qualified users in the southern region, which in- 
cludes Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiane, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Texas, and Puerto Rico. 

The other two operating centers at this time 
are the University of California Medical Center 
in Los Ángeles and the University of Colorado 
Medical Center in Denver. The three are part of 
a proposed national network of regional MEDLARS 
facilities. 


FELLOWSHIPS UNDER THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


The U.S. Office of Education has approved 50 
"Experienced Teacher Fellowship Programs" 
under Title V, Part C, of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (P.L.89-329), which will award 937 
fellowships for graduate study of up to two 
years to experienced elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers and individuals in related fields, 
such as library science, education media, guid- 
ance, and counseling. The programs will be con- 
ducted at 47 colleges and universities in 26 
states at a cost of some $7.5 million for the 1966 
-67 academic year. The 50 approved programs 
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were selected from 992 proposals submitted by 
378 colleges and universities requesting 18,000 
fellowships. 

Among the institutions which will receive 
grants—and of special interest to librarians— 
are Wayne State University, Detroit, school li- 
brarian, 25 fellowships, and Columbia University, 
New York, library science, 15 fellowships. 

Selection of fellows is the responsibility of 
participating institutions, which receive a grant 
of $2500 for the support of each fellow. Partici- 
pating fellows will receive an annual tax-free 
stipend of $4000 for the academic year and an 
allowance of $500 for each of up to four depen- 
dents. They pay no tuition or other regularly re- 
quired fees. No travel allowances are provided. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Under Title IV of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, as amended, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education is authorized to award 
6000 graduate fellowships in 1966-67. A primary 
purpose of this fellowship program is to in- 
crease the number of persons preparing for and 
entering professional careers as college or uni- 
versity teachers and to expedite their training. 

The National Defense Graduate Fellowship is 
normally a three-year award, subject to the con- 
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tinued availability of appropriations. It provides 
a stipend of $2000 for the first academic year of 
study, $2200 for the second, and $2400 for the |. 
third, together with an allowance of $400 a year 
for each dependent. An additional stipend of 
$400, plus $100 for each dependent, is available 
for study in periods outside the academic year. 
There is no allowance for travel expenses. Re- 
quests for applications and inquiries on dead- 
lines for receipt of applications should be made 
at the participating graduate school, not from 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

One of the 1966-67 programs is library 
science and the participating institution is the 
University of Chicago. There may be other pro- 
grams of interest to librarians. The University of 
Wisconsin, for example, has a student enrolled 
in their Indian study program who will also be 
taking related library courses. If plans material- 
ize, this student will obtain a master's degree in 
library services and eventually a doctoral degree 
in East Ásian studies. . 

For further information, write to Graduate 
Fellowship Program, Graduate Academic Pro- 
grams Branch, Division of Graduate Programs, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 


The U.S. Office of Education's Educational 
Materials Center (formerly named the Educa- 
tional Materials Laboratory) is now located in 
the Reporters Building, 300 7th St, S.W., in 
Washington, D.C. No changes, however, need to 
be made in the mailing address of this unit. 
Commercial publishing firms have made some 
13,000 volumes and other educational materials 
available for research purposes, and the center 
provides a unique resource for librarians, teach- 
ers, supervisors, and school administrators who 
visit the Office of Education. 


PREPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Preprints which were prepared from articles 
in the February 1966 ALA Bulletin on federal 
legislation affecting libraries are available in 
single copies from the Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202. Quantity orders can be secured from the 
American Library Association, 25 copies for 
$2.50, 100 for $9.50. For quantity orders, please 
enclose self-addressed mailing label and—if pos- 
sible—enclose payment with order. This special 
ALA Bulletin issue contains articles by the staff 
of the Library Services Branch, the Division of 
Plans and Supplementary Centers, and the 


Library of Congress. 
ec 
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from 


American 
Library 
Association 


Publishing Dept. 


50 E. Huron 
Chicago 60611 





Books for Children: 1960-1965 


A five-year compilation of the books listed and 
recommended for purchase in the Children's 
Books section of The Booklist and. Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1960-July, 1965. 
Includes the original Booklist evaluative annota- 
tions and complete buying and cataloging infor- 
mation—author, publisher, copyright date, price, 
Dewey Decimal classification number, and sub- 
ject headings—for 3068 titles. Arrangement is in 
thirteen main categories under 214 individual sub- 
ject groupings with an author, title, subject index. 
Ready in late May $10.00 


The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


ALA's bi-monthly magazine devoted exclusively 
to listing and annotating current books recom- 
mended for library purchase. Used by more than 
29,000 schools and libraries as a selection, buying, 
and cataloging guide to the best new books for 
adults, young adults, ard children. 

One year subscription 23 issues $8.00 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Order Books for Children 1960-1965 ($10.00) 
and a new or additional subscription (sorry, no 
renewals) to The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin ($8.00) at the special combina- 
tion price that saves vou $1.50. 


$16.50 


Special Combination Price 


Administration of the Small Public Library 


Provides realistic, practical guidelines and princi- 
ples to assist the librarian in making policy deci- 
sions and solving everyday problems. 

Dorothy Sinclair $5.00 


Buide to Lists of Master’s Theses 


A compilation, through 1964, of all known bibli- . 
ographies, collections of abstracts, and lists of U.S. 

and Canadian master’s theses. There are two main | 
lists: by theses subject, and by specific institution. 
Separate sections include miscellaneous general 
lists and the printed sources used for this compila- 
tion. Citations give full bibliographic information 
and a brief descriptive annotation of content. 


Dorothy 14. Black $5.25 


The Library Environment 


Reports ihe proceedings of the 1964 Library 
Equipment Institute held in St. Louis concerned 
with major aspects of library interiors. 
Frazer G. Poole, editor $2.00 


National Inventory of Library Needs 


Details the gap between existing library service 
and ALA minimum standards in the areas of staff, 
operating expenditures, and book collections. 
Based on a survey by the U.S. Office of Education, 
Library Services Branch and ALA. 

Plastic spiral binding $2.00 


Notable Books of 1965 


The annual selection of the year's most highly rec- 
ommended adult books chosen by ALA's Adult 
Services Division. Brief annotations for each title 
and the two-color leaflet format make this a good 
distribution piece to stimulate interest in current 
books and library use. Suitable for imprinting and 
folded to fit a number 10 envelope. 
Adult Services Division, ALA 

50 copies, $3.50 100— $5. 250—311. 
500—$16. 1000—$35. 2500—$75. 5000—$125 


Rare Book Collections 


Ten essays by experts detail the needs and special 
problems which rare book collections, large or 
small, present. Covers their nature, handling, and 
use. ACRL Monograph 27. 


H. Richard Archer, editor $3.00 | 
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HERES THE 
> NEWEST IN 
FILMCARD READERS 


(and the pt 1ce 1 Sr 1 oh t) For less than $150, your library 


can install the new Recordak PFC-66 Filmcard Reader. It’s ideal for ref- 
erence to government reports now beirg published regularly on filmcards 
(microfiche)— and also for reference to documents compacted in Micro- 
Thin jackets and ordinary acetate jackets. The PFC-66 occupies less than 
a square foot of table-top space. It offers “Velvet Touch" scanning with 
constant focus for easy viewing and is so light in weight—only 31 pounds 
—that it can readily be carried by the special hideaway handle. Because 
the price is right, you can have as many Recordak PFC-66 Readers as 
you need. Recordak Co., Dept. G-4, Business Systems Markets Division, 
Eastman Kodak Co., 770 Broadway, INew York, N.Y. 10003. 













Plan to attend the 1966 National Microfilm Convention May 
17, 18, 19 at the Washington-Hilton Hotel, Washingtor, D.C. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


SaGOO0Y | 


OUR BASIC LIBRARIES ARE USED BY 30,000 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS SUCH AS LIBRARIES, 
SCHOOLS, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS AND RADIO 
AND TV STATIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

ARE YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST? | 


LISTED BELOW ARE OUR DISCOUNTS 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, | 
University or Library 


Md 


Our Discount Ranges from 


WAN off 


ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 

up fo 50 RECORDS .............. 30% OFF 
up to 100 RECORDS ....... 33' 494 OFF 
up to 250 RECORDS ........ 3595, OFF 


300 RECORDS or MORE ..40% OFF. 





Send for Our 
BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 


OVER 380 DIFFERENT 
LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 


CLASSICAL ° SEMI-GLASSICAL * 


OPERA * POPULAR * JAZZ * 
FOLK MUSIC * SHOWS + PLAYS - 
ROCK n ROLL * READINGS - 
POETRY . COMEDY etc., otc, ofc, 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 


please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 235 West 49th Street * New York, N.Y. 10019 
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LIBRAR Y Sciences DIVISION 


BEHIND YOUR 
VACANT DESKS 
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TTRESTETPNT 


ME 5 Sen r= AE E v 
T E RES aY 






(MANUAL OR | 
MECHANIZED) 


Í CIRCULATION 
! PROCEDURES. 
HT S88" 









i REFERENCE v o 

J BIBLIOGRAPHIES f}; 24 
LITERATURE fy: 

SEARCHES 






| ? ff ABSTRACTING 
Mur _ Š INDEXING 
... Our library specialists, tech- 


nicians, management and. systems 
analysts offer consultation and 
planning services to: 


e UNIVERSITIES e PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
| e GOVERNMENT e SCHOOL LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
e INDUSTRY ^. e ALL SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
"Library Service is Our Business”. . . and our services are always custom designed. 


For details on all of our services, write our Library Sciences Division for a brochure. 
Please be sure to include your complete address and your primary areas of interest. 


JOHN I. THOMPSON & COMPANY 


Phone 202— 337-4200 _ 1118 22nd Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20037 
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You can examine any Gale book for- 
thirty days with no obligation whatever 


[] Contemparary Authors—7 year subscription 
(E VOTI IOS I eoo evi E E aS DDR $25.00 


Recommended by Booklist, Choice, Review for 
Religious, American Book Collector, Standard 
Cataiog for Public Libraries, Library Journal, 
and School Librar? Journal. 


[7] Book Review Index (Monthly) 1 year subsctiption.$24.00 


“Recommended for all libraries. No other index- 

ing service offers the speed and diversity of Book 

Review Index. =e Booklist. “Basic reference tool 
. belongs in all libraries.” — Choice, 


Bookman's Price Index 
[1 Voluile hesret E Er vue EM LA a4 $32.50 
[] Volume il f/p press)... . 0. cece en ees $32.50 


The most comprehensive, clearest price-guide of 
its kind—Antiquarian Bookman. 


[] Research Centers Directory—Zad edition. ...... $35.00 


Winchell 4th Supplement 4C10; a Library Jour- 
an “Best Reference Book”; recommended by 
roice. 


['] New Research Centers—fntes-edition subscription .$25,00 
Supplements Reszarch Centers Directory. 


[.] Personal Names: A Bibliography— Smith........ $9.00 
Winchell 1st Supplement 1T9. 
C] Acronyms and Initialisms Dictionary—2nd ed...$15.00 


]ncluded in Librarp Journal annual list of best 
reference books; Winchell 4th Supplement 4M2; 
especially recommended in Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries (1359-63 supplement). 


[7] Statistics Sources—2nd edition................ $20.00 
A Library Journal "Best Reference Book." 


AUTHOR BIOGRAPHY SERIES 


Reprints of biographical reference books which 
contain sketches of nearly 100,000 authors, pur 
marily American and British, 1650-1900, 


(_) Critical Dictionary of Erglish Literature and 
British and American Authors—A//ibone 
(3 volumes)..... "e $84.00 


Winchell R279, 
[.] Supplement to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary— 
Kirk (2 volumes}... .. Aceh Guanes een cat ura uie i 
. Winchell R279, 
[:] Bibliophile Library of Literature—Bibliophile 
DiGtONGTY :-clinarindereeuak can CBE Y RON $22.00 
Biographies, plus helpful synopses of classics. 


$43.00 


[ ] Biographical Dictionary and Synopsis of Books 
Ancient and Modern~HWarner............... $17.00 


From tae Warner Library, Winchell RIS, 


(] Biographical Dictionary of the Living Authors 
of Great Britain and Ireland (7876) (n press) .$17.00 


Even better coverage for the period than Allibone. 


[.] Cyclopedia of American Literature—Zuyckinck 
and Duyckinek (2 volumes)... ccc cece eee eens $43.00 
Winchell R193, 


M} Author Biography Master Index (July, 1966)... .$28.00 
Indexes in a single alphabet all the volumes in 
Author Biography Series, plus other publications 
which include authors—i50,000 citations in all, 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS—4TH EDITION 


Most highly recommended (double-starred) in 
Standard Catalog for Publie Libraries; Winchell 


4th Supplement 4Cil, 
(_} Vol. [~National Organizations of the U.S....$25.00 
C] Vol. Il —Geographic-Executive Index......... $15.00 


(] Vol. -New Associations, /nter-ed. sub ..... $22.50 


[ ] National Directory of Newsletters and 
Reporting Services, .........ce cee eeeneees $20.00 


Unique coverage of specialized periodicals. 


['] The Librarian and the Machine—Wasserman..... $5.75 
Reviews the problems of library automation. 


[ ] The Literature of Slang—Aurke........ i.i... $9.00 
The standard bibliography. Winchell M42. 


J National Directory of Employment Services....$25.00 
A Library Journal "Best Reference Book." 


[ ] Code Names Dictionary............0.0000000- $15.00 


A Library Journal “Best Reference Book" rec- 
ommended by Air Force Times, Missiles and 
Rockets; “An outstanding reference book of the 
year," Choice. 


[ ] Directory of Special Libraries and Information 
Cents, oisi vecors tee d OK $25.00 


In annual "Best Reference Books” list, Library 
Journal, “A most valuable reference for every 
bookman... "—4ZAntiquarian Bookman. 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION GUIDE SERIES 
Annotated subject information guides prepared 
by experts in each field, covering book, periodi- 


cal, institutional, governmental, and other sources 
of data and assistance. $8.75 per volume. 


C] Real Estate Information Sources—@abd and Dordick 
C] Building Construction Information Sources—Zent/ey 
C] Public Finance Information Sources—Xnox 

[ ] Textile Industry Information Sources—Kopycinski 


[] The Developing Nations: A Guide to Information 
Sources —"eQva and Statham 


[ ] Standards and Specifications Information Sources— 
Struglia 


[C] Public Utilities Information Sources— Hunt 
C] Transportation Information Sources—Metca/f 


[ ] Business Trends and Forecasting Information 
Sources— Woy 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 






GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


dictionaties « directaries 
DETROIT 48228 


publishers of reference books » 
BOOK TOWER 
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The Rise and Fall 


of a Library 


by Arthur T. Hamlin 


Headlines across the front pages of the two 
Columbia, Missouri, daily papers announced 
on September 10, 1965, that the Columbia 
Public Library Board of Trustees had voted 
to rescind previous action and remain in the 
tri-county Daniel Boone Regional Library. 
Behind these headlines lies an extraordinary 
history of trustee action which, in the course 
of one year, brought a fine library to the 
brink of destruction despite a storm of public 
indignation and official criticism. 

Columbia is well known as the home of the 
University of Missouri, of Stephens College, 
and of Christian College. The official popula- 
tion is 36,000. Current enrollment of these 
three institutions is in excess of 20,000, to 
which a faculty of nearly 2500 must be 
added. It is the seat of county government 
and only thirty miles from the state capital. 
The principal commercial enterprises are of 
agricultural origin. In other respects business 
is largely limited to stores and services ori- 
ented toward the students and the sur- 
rounding rural population. 

The formation of the Columbia Public 
Library came late in time and had a slow and 


sickly growth. It began with a shelf of books © 


formed by the ladies of the Tuesday Club in 
1901. The only additions came as gifts. After 
a decade or more of shifts among members’ 
homes, the books were placed in a third-floor 
room of the Courthouse, and volunteers han- 
dled circulation three afternoons each week. 
The offer of a Carnegie building was turned 
down because the city was unwilling to as- 
sume responsibility for the necessary support. 
However, in 1922 a levy of one-half mill was 
approved to give the library $5000 annually. 





After several moves, the library was given a 
permanant home in 1938 when the discarded 
post office building was turned over to its use. 
It is there today. 

In the fifties the picture brightened. The 
one-half mill levy was increased to two mills, 
an able professional librarian was secured, 
and in 1959 Columbia joined in a pact with 
the three counties of Boone, Callaway, and 
Howard to form the Daniel Boone Regional - 
Library. Each of the members had the privi- 
lege of giving due notice for withdrawal. The. 
terms of the agreement were consistent with 
Missouri law governing such libraries. 

A regional library operated with joint 
funds meant that Columbia residents would 
be provided with many services that had pre- 
viously been impossible: bookmobile opera- 
tions, special children's services, professional 
reference aid, greatly improved collections. 
Mrs. Susanna Alexander, the librarian, had 
notable qualifications of education, personal- 


e Mr. Hamlin, li- 
brarian of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, has 
contributed a number 
of articles to the Bul- 
letin in recent years. 
He became so much 
interested. in the sub- 
Ject of this article that 
he made a special 
trip to Columbia to 
collect material for it, 
including | interviews 
with a number of the principals. 
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ity, and background in the community. She 
also brought to her work dedication and 
drive. . 

A principal obstacle to further improve- 
ment of service was the building, and the 
library board and the librarian took steps to 
finance a new home for the regional library 
in Columbia. The proper studies were made, 
preliminary architectural and legal help se- 
cured, a consultant employed, outstanding 
new public library buildings inspected, sites 
studied. Finally, all was in readiness to seek 
ballot approval for a tax levy of-two mills, 
which was to run for not more than ten years 
and produce an estimated $800,000 for site, 
building, and equipment. There was a brief 
publicity campaign. Practically every iden- 
tifiable group short of the prisoners in the 
county jail publicly endorsed the levy, and it 
passed easily with a three to two majority. 
The building could not be built at once be- 
cause no money was in hand, but the site was 
to be selected, and in a few years the financ- 
ing could be arranged. | 


The problem of site 


The recommendations of consultant and ar- 
chitect agreed with board thinking that the 
new building should be located close to down- 
town foot traffic. In Columbia this means on 
or near Broadway, between Fifth and Ninth 
streets. While the site of the old building 
(Seventh and Broadwav) was judged excel. 
lent, the plot was too small, so attention fo- 
cused on several other locations believed to be 
available. One, facing on Broadway close to 
the old library, was definitely the best but 
also the most expensive. Estimates of this ran 
from $300,000 up to twice that sum. It was 
probably available for something less than 
$400,000. 

While a number of other possible sites were 
available, the proponents of economy focused 
their attention on a property at Eighth and 
Ash, which was unoccupied and could be pur- 
chased for approximately $60,000. This site is 
apart from traffic of any kind and is bounded 
on three sides by the Armory, the Boone 
County Jail and Courthouse, and a business 
section including two taverns and a liquor 
store. The environment was generally agreed 
to be unsuitable for young people after dark. 
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The question of location was widely dis- 
cussed during late 1963 and early 1964. Spe- 
cial consideration was given to ground at 
Sixth and Broadway, but this turned out not 
to be available. Then, on April 1, 1964, the 
board voted by a majority of one for the 
economy site at Eighth and Ash. 

This created a stir. More than 200 citizens 
appeared at a public hearing on the matter, 
and the majority was clearly opposed to the 
selection. The newspapers deplored the choice. 
When the board found itself with no support 
in any quarter, jt quickly voted to suspend 
action. Then, on May 27 it voted five to three 
for an entirely new location at Sixth and Wal- 
nut. 

The Walnut Street site was highly accept- 
able for library purposes and the city was 
willing to sell it at the same price of $60,000 
that was placed on the Ash Street location. 
However, one City Council member was op- 
posed and successfully held up action on a 
questionable point of order. By this means, 
completion of the land transfer was delayed 
until July 1, the date on which three members 
of the library board completed their terms of 
office. 


Á year of trench warfare 


The Board of Trustees of the Columbia 
Public Library is composed of nine members, 
each appointed for a three-year term by the 
mayor with the approval of City Council. It is 
an autonomous body. Each trustee is also ex 
officio on the 24-member board of the Daniel 
Boone Regional Library. 

On June 30, 1964, the terms expired for 
Judge Temple Morgett, a widely respected 
city magistrate and currently president of the 
Regional Library Board, for Williarn Bates, 
and for Mrs. William Schaefer. While all 
three of these trustees were eligible for reap- 
pointment, Mavor Longwell named three new 
members, Waldo Palmer, Mark Todd, and J. 
C. Kraemer. 

Waldo Palmer was a painter and painting 
contractor by trade. One sister was a librari- 
an at Stephens College. He had served a term 
in City Council and recently had lost a bid 
for a new term. In his own words, he was a 
man who “likes to deal in nuts and bolts.” 
Palmer was active in labor circles, voted 
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Democratic, and was in no sense a traditional 
conservative. A year later, as board president, 
he was to provide the switch vote necessary to 
preserve the regional library. 

Mark Todd was the owner and operator of 
a motel. This was his first civic assignment, 
although he had been active in Boy Scouts. 

J. C. Kraemer was president of the Colum- 
bia Supply Company, and the appointment 
was something of a surprise to him; he said 
he didn’t know a thing about it until a friend 
congratulated him. 

While all appointees might qualify for 


. board membership on the basis of being re- 


sponsible businessmen interested in civic 
affairs, none was known to have any special 
interest in, or knowledge of, the public library. 
All three new members told the press that 
their minds were open on the question of a 
site for the new building. They expressed the 
desire to become familiar with the minutes of 
previous board meetings and with library 
problems generally before taking any action. 

The feelings of these three men at the time 
they took office were expressed in December 
by Mr. Todd in a letter to the Columbia Mis- 
sourian. He said that Mr. Kraemer, Mr. Pal. 
mer, and he were criticized the minute the ap- 
pointments were announced. “Editorials were 
written suggesting we were hatchet-men. . . . 
My reaction was one of suspicion. What were 
some of the Library Board members and 
some of their friends and the news media 
trying to cover up? . . . There was no wel- 
come hand extended at the first Regional 
Library Board meeting that I attended. Rath. 
er, there was a chip on the shoulder of most 
of the members present. . . . When a person 
has a chip on his shoulder the natural reac- 
tion is to knock it off." And so on for three 
long columns. 

In spite of conciliatory public statements 
that they wished to acquaint themselves with 
the problems and needs of the library, these 
new members joined with others at the first 
board meeting in making radical changes. But 
before proceeding with the story, further 
characterizations are in order. 

At the head of the board and spokesman 


M s for the conservative majority was George F. 
.. Mansur, first appointed in 1962. His pad: 


ground is that of a small insurance business 


and real estate speculation. In an interview he 
once told a reporter, "I grew up in a cockle- 





burr patch and don't know much about. —— | 
Mansur was an older citizen who — — 


libraries." 
often expressed himself on public issues, and ` 
he was probably appointed to the board to — 


give representation to the conservative ele- — 


ment. Some Columbia commentators think 
Mayor Smith may have made this appoint- 
ment because he was irked at the board. 
Others say he did it "to get Mansur off his- 
back." 


library trusteeship. 


Mrs. F e Venrick, the secretary, clásüfied © 3 


herself as a “Goldwater conservative.” “She 
was oed in 1963 and is still a board- 
member. She thought of the library as a place 


for serious students to whom location would 
be relatively unimportant. She said she had | 


read much of the John Birch Society litera- 
ture and was quoted in the press as saying, “I 
think it is good." A half.sister had been li- 
brarian of the Columbia Public Library be- 
fore it was given adequate support. | 
Mrs. Mildred Boone was the sixth member 
of the 1961-65 board to vote consistently 
with the conservative majority. She had for 
many years served as librarian of the city's 
Negro high school, and her appointment in 
1963 was approved by responsible people. 
There are many possible, but no certain, rea- 
sons for her alignment with the conservatives. 
These three people formed with the three 
new members a consistent conservative majori- 
ty of six against a minority of two. The ninth 
member of the board, Marvin Blackmore, de- 
scribed as a good Christian gentleman who 
didn't like violence, took no decisive part on 
either side, avoided meetings as the tensions 
built up, and resigned in December 1964. 
The two liberal board members were people 
of great ability. Mrs. Raymond Young, a na- 
tive Missourian, had a graduate degree in 


library science, had recently served two years 


as national president of the American Library 


Trustee Association, and had been active in^. 


the state library association, the American - 
Library Association, and civic organizations. — 
She is the author of many articles on library 


problems, and her book, 4 Handbook for the 


Library Trustee, is the standard one on that — 
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In any case, there was little in the... 
background of George Mansur to warrant a as 











Mrs. Alexander 


subject. She has served on advisory commit- 
tees to the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
and the Secretary of Defense. At different 
times she had filled three terms on the public 
library board and was a long-term member of 
the Missouri Library Commission. Her hus- 
band is a highly successful businessman in 
Columbia. 

Robert Haverfield also is a native Missouri- 
an. After service in the Navy and some years 
in public relations work, he took graduate 
study in journalism and was appointed to the 
faculty of the university. He was the most 
vocal spokesman for the liberal point of view. 

The librarian, Mrs. Susanna Alexander, 
was educated at Stephens College and North- 
western University. Widowed by the war, she 
took a library position at Stephens and later 
received her library degree at Denver. She 
took over the Columbia Public Library in 
1955 and the Daniel Boone Regional Library 
when it was formed. Mrs. Alexander had un- 
usual personal and professional talents which 
were recognized elsewhere by offers of posi- 
tions of considerable importance. 

No list of dramatis personae would be com- 
plete without Judge Temple Morgett, presi- 
dent of the regional library board in 1963- 
64, who was dropped in July from the Colum- 
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bia board only to reappear on the scene the 
following spring when Mr. Blackmore re- 
signed. As the long-time judge of the local 
court, he was a universally respected citizen. 
A big, shaggy, relaxed man, with an ample 
fund of anecdote and country humor, he was 
an adroit manipulator and an excellent con- 
ciliator. Beneath his jovial, Scattergood 
Baines exterior was an emotional belief in the 
mission of public libraries in general and the 
Columbia Public Library in particular. 

It is a pity that Judge Morgett was not on 
the board as the conservative majority swung 
into action at its first meeting that July. If the 
new members had sought time to acquaint 
themselves with the background and the prob- 
lems of the library, the record does not show 
it. The board’s attorney was dismissed. New 
bylaws were voted. Mr. Mansur was elected 
president; the new appointees, Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Todd, were named vice-president and 
treasurer respectively; and Mrs. Venrick was 
elected secretary. The Walnut Street site 
which had been selected in May was rejected. 

With this much accomplished in one eve- 
ning, a special meeting was called later in the 
month to investigate the contract with the ar- 
chitectural firm used in planning operations. 
Since this contract was with the regional 
library board, the Columbia trustees could 
only recommend its cancellation. 

During the late summer the issue of site for 
the library stirred restlessly in board deliber- 
ations and public interest and did not erupt 
violently until the fall wore on. But as the 
Goldwater-Johnson campaign swung into the 
home stretch, the issue of book selection was 
abruptly raised. 

In early September a letter to the press 
charged that “the far-left leanings of the Co- 
lumbia Public Library or the Daniel Boone 
Regional Library (they are the same) be- 
comes more and more obvious. . . . Such 
books as The Politician, A Choice Not an 
Echo, None Dare Call It Treason, and A 
Texan Looks at Lyndon are among a list of 
ten asked for. These books . . . are eagerly 
being read all over the country. Yet the Co- 
lumbia Public Library—Daniel Boone Region- 
al Library does not have them and is making 
no effort to get them even though tax-paying 
citizens of Columbia ask for them." 
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This developed into "an intensive and ap- 
parently well organized campaign by ultra- 
conservatives to force books supporting their 
views into the library stacks," according to a 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch feature on October 
24, 1964. 

Mrs. Alexander had refused to spend tax 
money for various ultra-conservative books, 
but she had accepted as gifts a number of 
such titles. The Post-Dispatch quoted bitter 
and ignorant statements from several letters, 
two of them unsigned. Various staff members 
had been the recipients of such letters and of 
angry telephone calls. The charge of ‘ ‘a cam- 
paign of harassment and pressure” was 
confirmed by Mrs. Young. 

The charges naturally led to an interview 
with Mrs. Venrick, who was known to read 
and approve much John Birch literature. She 
stated that so far as she knew no board mem- 
ber had ever sought to influence the book se- 
lection policies of the library, and in this she 
was substantiated by Mrs. Alexander. On this 
tone, and assisted by the November election 
results, the subject of leftist leanings in book 
selection faded from the picture. 

Newspaper articles show that during the 
late summer and fall of 1964, the Columbia 
Library Board was growing more critical of 
the regional library pact. An editorial in the 
July 26 Missourian praised the regional 
library service to Columbia: 


Columbians have seen this venture produce a 
greatly improved library service. It is with sur- 
prise and apprehension that many citizens view 
the apparent intention of recent appointees to 
the Columbia Library Board to dissolve the Re- 
gional Library. .. . Columbians and our neighbors 
have a good thing going in this Daniel Boone 
Regional Library. Let's keep it. To see it threat- 
ened by the very citizens appointed to provide 
Columbians with the best possible library service 
is incomprehensible. 


This issue gathered heat during the fall and 
winter as the Columbia board moved ponder- 
ously toward dissolvement of the pact. Var- 
ious arguments were used by the conservative 
board members to refute public opinion 
which went increasingly against them. Colum- 
bia paid more than its fair share of the ex- 
penses, they said. The state law authorizing 
such pacts was faulty. 







Personal frictions increased between 
Columbia and non-Columbia regional 
tees, Then, in mid-December, the Columbi 
group decided it was illegal to transfer any - 








further funds to the regional library, hence _ E 





staff Christmas salaries "would. not be paid. 


The public response to this was what one would = 


hope and expect in this country, and the 
board's retreat was rapid and complete. 
At this point, the newspaper headlines on 
library problems gained length and boldness. 
There was almost daily discussion on televi- 
sion and radio. Letters to the editor and edi-- 
torials on this subject became and remained a. 
weekly occurrence. Many civic groups official-. 
ly endorsed the Daniel Boone Library, and 
some 2000 people signed a petition to the City 
Council urging 
membership. With this encouragement, the | 
City Council itself unanimously endorsed the - 


regional library. This pressure postponed, but. _ 
did not suppress, the intent of the conservas 


tive trustees, and the headlines on February 5, 
1965, announced that the board had voted, 
five to two, its intent to dissolve the current 
contract with the Daniel Boone Regional: 
Library at the end of the current year. The 
resolution also expressed a desire to negotiate 
new contracts and continue cooperative library 





Mrs. Young 





retention of regional library. 


service. 


The emotional feeling at this point cannot - 


be exaggerated. The same issue of the Colum- 
bia Tribune carried an inch-high, eight-col- 
umn head, “Move to Oust Library Board 
Here,” and a half-page advertisement defend- 
ing the resolution to dissolve the contract, 
paid for by the five board members who had 
passed it. 

The citizen movement to oust the board 
was abortive because the only legal grounds 
for ouster are “misconduct or neglect of 
duty,” and clearly neither was involved. The 
publicity intensified the emotions and solid- 
ified the. determination of the opposing 
«camps. Meanwhile, the state law governing 
regional libraries was being restudied, and 
the “fair share” of Columbia support was 
being debated. 

Citizen action in opposition to the board 
"had one immediate and positive effect. In De- 
cember the conservative majority had voted 
to buy the economy site at Eighth and Ash 
from the city. The City Council had voted to 
sell the land on the first and second readings 
of the bill, but it reversed its position in 
January and turned the offer down. After this 
setback, the board majority then began a se- 
cret investigation of a half-block occupied by 
residences near the business center and, in a 
surprise move, voted $127,000 to buy this 
land. The lack of appraisal, public hearings, 
and professional library advice in springing 
this purchase were branded "misconduct" by 
the opponents of the board, and discussion of 
ousting them continued. | 

During the late winter, the issues were the 
subject of feature articles in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. City Council members individ- 
ually and collectively endorsed the regional 
library. The mayor issued statements. Charges 
of censorship and take-over were renewed. 

In the heat of this conflict, late in April, Mrs. 
Alexander announced her resignation as librar- 
ian in protest to “the intolerable and chaotic 
conditions created bv the faction of the Daniel 
Boone Regional Library Board of Trustees." 
She expressed the hope that "my resignation 
will give everyone cause to recognize the seri- 
ousness of the existing situation and to see 
that it is overcome," She continued to serve 
through June, when her appointment to the 
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staff of the Missouri State Library was an- 
nounced. That same month, Mrs. Jewell 


Smith, second in command at Daniel Boone, 


announced that she would leave the library on 
July 15. Two other senior resignations fol. 
lowed in short order, thus reducing the 
professional staff from six to two. 

The situation was one of hopeless deadlock 
when a small ray of light appeared. Marvin 
Blackmore had resigned in December. The 
spring municipal elections were over, and 
Mayor Longwell felt free to appoint in his 
stead Judge Morgett, the former president of 
the regional board. It is clearly apparent that 
the new member set for himself the role of 
conciliator, for which he was well qualified. 

Conciliation, however, was not easily se- 
cured. The appointment was made in May. 
Mr. Mansur, president of the board, would 
finish his term in June, and he wanted to sign 
a contract with an architect of his own choice 
before that time. A special meeting was there- 
fore called for June 29. The board met, the 
architect was selected, and the pens were out 
for signing the contract when Judge Morgett 
raised a legal technicality. The new bylaws 
provided that at special meetings only such 
business could be conducted as had been re- 
quested in writing by a majority of the board. 
Four of the members had indeed written out 
their requests in proper form, but the presi- 
dent had neglected to do so. and the action 
could not be taken. The quoted comment of 
one conservative member set the tone at ad- 
journment: “Now I'm getting mad.” 

July brought not only the expiration of the 
term of Mr. Mansur, but of the liberal minor- 
itv, Mrs. Young and Mr. Haverfield. Three 
new appointees had clearly been selected with 
care for their critical duties. 

R. A. Ralston was head of the U.S. Forest 
Services Research Center. Carl Brady, part- 
owner of a chain of paint stores, had served 
on City Council and had recently lost in a bid 
for the post of mayor. As a council member, 
he had taken a personal interest in library 
matters. Mrs. T. P. Waters had a long record 
of useful service in civic and club activities. 
All three were educated people, users of the 
public library, and publicly in favor of con- 
tinuing within the regional library. But with 
the loss of Mrs. Young and Professor 
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Haverfield, the conservative element still held 
a five to four majority. 

The departure of the two liberal board 
members undoubtedly eased the situation. 
Both had been outspoken in criticism of their 
colleagues. Mr. Haverfield had led the fight to 
have them removed from office. At times 
board meetings had almost reached the point 
of physical violence. New blood brought the 
possibility of conciliation, and the minority 
favoring the regional library sought ways and 
means of reducing tension further as a neces- 
sary step in winning over one or more of the 
other side. 

A first break in the deadlock came early in 
August when the library board approved a 
reduction of five cents in the two library tax 
levies—one for the new building and one for 
current operations. This did not involve any 
reduction in revenue for either purpose, be- 
cause it was a result of upward revision of 
property values and was to be effective for 
only one year. Actually, state law required 
this temporary reduction in millage. However, 
the action had a psychological effect as at 
least one of the majority believed the reduc- 
tion would be permanent. 

The liberals also secured approval of a res- 
olution “to work diligently’ in unison with 
other members of the regional board to equal- 
ize the financial structure and other inequities 
of the present Daniel Boone Regional Con- 
tract.” There was one dissenting vote and one 
abstention. 

A complete reversal of stand and accep- 
tance of the regional library was then only a 
matter of time and opportunity. It came Sep- 
tember 9, when the new board members won 
over Waldo Palmer, the board president, to 
approval of a slightly revised regional con- 
tract. 


A Monday view of Saturday’s action 


While the regional library now offers the 
same basic services as those of a year ago, the 
leadership is lacking, the spirit is gone, 
professional knowledge is not available to the 
public, and the whole enterprise languishes. 
Only under a leader as competent as the 
former librarian could this institution climb 
back to its former position of distinguished 
community service. It is ironic that this disas- 


ter, financial as well as cultural, should have 
been brought about by a group of trustees 
whose principal objective was the effective use 
of the tax dollar. If their aim had been the 
opposite, they could not have done better in 
one short year. 

In June of 1964, the Columbia Public 
Library had every advantage: a board major- 
ity made up of some of the ablest and most 
dedicated trustees to be found anywhere, a 
librarian of extraordinary talent, tax money 
assured for the new building, and foundation 
plans carefully laid. Yet in July of 1965, the 
whole library organization was as flat as 
though swept by a hurricane. Why did it hap- 
pen? 

The trustee appointments of 1963 were ill- 
considered, but the appointments of the fol- 
lowing year were disastrous. These were made 
by a former dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, who had recently taken office as mayor. 
According to him, he had no choice in the 
matter. A coalition of the City Council was 
against him and would accept only the three 
names cn which they had agreed. In effect he 
felt the majority had a gun at his head, and 
he had no choice. A wise political observer 
from Columbia substantiated the ultimatum 
but felt the new mayor had been naive. No 
council majority could force him to appoint 
board members. At worst he could have 
reached a compromise. 

But why was the majority on the council so 
concerned about the library? Here the picture 
darkens, but a few causes are generally recog- 
nized. In the first place, concern over other 
municipal issues, principally urban renewal 
and the choice of a site for the municipal air- 
port, had brought some of the council mem- 
bers to a frame of mind which made them 
against progressive measures of any descrip- 
tion. Their political negativism was fostered 
by their discontent over the library board’s 
insistence on getting the levy for the new 
building on the ballot in 1962, rather than a 
year or two later. Finally, the council con- 
tained representatives of old Columbia fami- 
lies, whose qualifications for office were as 
much their connections as their innate abili- 
ties and who distrusted change and progress. 
In Columbia, as in many other small centers 
of higher education, the townspeople are apt 
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to. be suspicious of learning. 

On this subject at one interview, good 
Judge Morgett settled his ample weight more 
comfortably in his chair and waxed eloquent 
on this subject. “It’s a paradox that I have 
never understood," he said. “Here the town 
owes everything to education. Education is 
our main business. We'd fold without it. Yet 
the local citizen distrusts it. Why, one of the 
hoard members regards the library as a char- 
ily. ‘Why should I buy books with taxes just 
tor the poor people?’ he says. Poor people my 
eye! I've used the public library all my life. I 
couldn’t live without it.” 

Another observer, in commenting on this 
attitude, quoted a different board member as 
saying, in regard to the dispute over continu- 
ance within the regional library, “But this is 
our own private library." "Private?" came 
the reply, “the very name is the Columbia 
Public Library!" “Yes, that's just what I 
mean. This is our own Columbia private pub- 
lic library 

Against such attitudes, the liberal minority 
on the library board made no headway. In 
retrospect, their strategy is subject to criti- 
cism. The cosmopolitan Mrs. Young must 
have been a constant irritation to these local 
businessmen because she was so knowledge- 
able, so quick with the right answer in debate, 
so superior in reasoning. It would have been 
better had she appeared occasionally in a 
Woolworth house dress or with dishwater 
hands and slip askew. Likewise, her liberal 
colleague, Mr. Haverfield, bore the stigma of 


a university professorship, a “mister know-it-- 


all." Neither of the two gave an inch in argu- 
ment. 

The brigkt and shining light in this picture 
at its darkest was the librarian, Mrs. Alexand- 
er. While har attitudes were well known, she 


kept the resect of all parties at all times. Her 


resignation in 1965 was at first officially re- 
fused, and every board member sought to dis- 
suade her from leaving. One can only marvel 
at the self-control, high professional stan- 
dards, and endurance of pain of this good 
woman during this period. The regional 
library was to a great degree her own 
creation and its future development her very 
life. Just when the future seemed assured, the 
structure began to crumble under her feet, 
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nor could she, for all her brilliant talents, do 
anything to save it. Every blow at the library 
during that awful year must have also been a 
blow to her heart. Offers of senior positions 
came to her from the American Library Asso- 
ciation and from the U.S. Office of Education 
and were declined. She stayed at her post 
until the damage seemed irreparable and then 
only resigned in the hope that this act in itself 
might be beneficial to the library. 

It is fairly well established that the City 
Council tacitly approved of the course chosen 
by the board’s conservative majority during 
the fall of 1964. But as the press and the vot- 
ers declared themselves for the regional 
library, the council members had second 
thoughts. Advice was then sought from Ralph 
Parker, University of Missouri librarian, a 
practical administrator who could speak their 
language. Among other things, he presented 
convincing testimony of the value of the re- 
gional library in drawing trade to the busi- 
ness sector. Under the weight of his friendly 
council and the public opinion soon to be ex- 
pressed in elections, the council members in- 
dividually and collectively spoke out publicly 
against the library board. 

One outstanding lesson from this story is 
the absolute need for library trustees who are 
personally committed to the educational role 
of the public library. Judge Morgett used the 
phrase “emotionally committed.” Only the ha- 
bitual user of its services can so qualify. 
There are, of course, many other qualifica- 
tions, such as broad interest in the com- 
munity, courage to fight for the library, 
and tact in dealing with other groups and 
one’s fellow board members. Special skills 
and involvement with civic groups are often 
useful. An open mind and intellectual curios- 
ity are essential to any position of leadership 
in education. 

Another obvious lesson is the danger of 
library involvement with political issues. Jn 
this instance, the Columbia Public Library 
would have remained in safe water had not 
the problems of airport, public housing, and 
other local issues become tied in with trustee 
appointments. 

While control of the book collection, name- 
ly, control over what people should read, did 
not loom large in this case, it did pop up as it 
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usually does when the library is the target of 
criticism for other reasons. The turn of the 
presidential election, the spotlight of the Post- 
Dispatch articles, and the general intellectual 
climate of this university town all were’ fac- 
tors in the quick suppression: of the censor- 
ship issue. 

Enlightened citizens of Columbia who are 
close to the library problem generally agree 
that the city has learned a lesson. The board 
‘faces the long, slow task of rebuilding. It real- 
izes the primary need is for a superior li- 
brarian to draw together a staff once more 
and to develop a library program of service 
to the community. There is more recognition 
of the library as a necessity for an informed 
citizenry and less as a vehicle for the passive 
circulation of recreational reading. Of secon- 
dary concern are the more obvious problems 
of selling the presently owned, ill-chosen site, 


finding a better location for the new building, 
. and contracting for the architectural work. If 


this cultural institutión can be kept free of po- 
litical control, it might well, a dozen years 
‘from now, merit the attention it now has, not 
for its failures, but its accomplishments. 


Postscript: On March 10 the Boone County Re- 
gional Library board appointed as its new li- — 
brarian Gene Martin, librarian of the Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, Public Library. A past 
president of the. Missouri Library. Association, 
Mr. Martin has been a leader in the library de- 
velopment program of MLA and is a strong pro- 
ponent of regional libraries. At the end of his . 
article, Mr. Hamlin says, "the primary need is 
for a superior librarian to draw together a staff 
once more and to develop a library program of 
service to the. community.” In a few years, the 
Boone County Régional Library may be the sub- 
ject of a new article, “The Fall and Rise of a 
Library.” —Ep. eee 


INDEXES OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 


The Indexes of American Public Library Cir- 
culation and Expenditure are compiled by the 
Library Research Center of the University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library Science 
through a grant from the Illinois State Library 
and with the cooperation of 41 libraries which 


form a representative sample of American 


municipal public libraries. A list of cooperat-. - 


ing libraries and further information on the 
construction and use of the index figures can 
be found in ALA Bulletin, May 1963, p. 435, 
and in /inois Libraries, April 1963, p. 229—36. 


ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1954. 1965 
(1960 = 100): 


1954; '55 | '56 | '57 
Circulation - 
Index Value 74 | 76 | 81 | 85. 
Expenditure 
Index Value 63 | 69 | 72 | 80 


'58 | '59 | '60 | '61 | '62 | '63 | '64 | '65 
92 | 95 | 100 | 106 | 107 | 110 | 116 | 117 
‘86 | 93 | 100 | 105 | 112 | 123 | 134 | 145 


Circulation Percentages for 1965 
(Based on 24 libraries)? 


Per cent Adult Fiction 22 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction 27 
Per cent Juvenile 51 


Expenditure Percentages for 1965 
(Based on 41 libraries) 


Per cent Salaries 65 
Per cent Materials 13 
Per cent Other | 22 


! One sample member is no longer able to participate in the Index. m 
? For 1965, only 24 of the libraries could report circulation by this breakdown, as against 26 last year. 
This means that the percentages shown cannot be considered entirely representative of the sample. 
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PEOPLE WHO 
LOOK THINGS UP 
LOOK TO 


COLUMBIA 


YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 1964 


The complete UN activities from Jan- 
uary 1, 1964 to mid-February, 1965: 
conflict over peace-keeping opera- 
tions, Cyprus, South Africa, Rhode- 
sia, etc. Also reviews work of eco- 


nomic and other agencies, including ` 


UNICEF, for 1964. $16.50 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND HOW IT WORKS 


Revised Edition 


David Cushman Coyle. How the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Security Council, Sec- 
retariat, and all related agencies, 
counci.s, and commissions came inte 
being, their responsibilities, and how 
they fanction, The latest develop- 
ments in disarmament, atom control, 
and economic and social programs 
are discussed. Includes complete text 
of UN charter. . $6.00 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO COLLEGES 


Third Edition 


Gene R. Hawes, Completely revised, 
substantially enlarged third edition of 
the most widely used directory of 
American colleges. More than fifty 
kinds of basic facts about every col- 
lege aad graduate school in the U.S. 
——admissions policy, tuition, degrees, 
financial aid, etc. All original source 
information, much of it nowhere else 
in prirt. $8.95 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway New York, 
New York 10027 





CORPORATION ÅNNUAL 
REPORTS 


for all companies listed on the 
New York and American Stock 
Exchanges and principal com- 
panies listed on Canadian Ex- 
changes 


U.S. “FEDERAL REGISTER” 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
“OFFICIAL GAZETTE” 


New York LAw JOURNAL 


Now available in Microcarp*® or. 


MICROFICHE editions. 


U.S. CHEMICAL PATENTS 
in Microcarp® edition only 


Prices on request 


? Registered trade mark 


Godfrey Memorial Library 
134 Newfield St. 
Middletown, Conn. 06457 
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a report on the 1966 


Britannica Junior 
Encyclopaedia 


the recommended encyclopaedia edited especially 
for unassisted use in the elementary grades. 


Britannica Junior is prepared under 
the supervision of the editors of the 
world-famous Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Its contributors are leading 
authorities in their respective fields, 
and skilled in the art of communicating 
information simply and clearly to the 
younger student. Britannica Junior is 


= planned expressly for unassisted 


use by children in 


grades 3 through 8, under 

the able assistance of the Britannica 
Junior Advisory Committee — experts 
in elementary school education. 

It is characterized by simplicity of page 
format, simplicity in the general style 
of the illustrations and simplicity of 
language. These are three of the major 
criteria which guide the work of 


editors and contributors. 


eee rp a a e e 
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Latest Edition is Largest, 
Most Colorful in History 


The 1966 edition of Britannica Junior 
Encyclopaedia reflects a portion of an 
ambitious revisions program which has 
been in effect for a number of years. The 
program was designed to up-date each 
new printing, and at the same time broaden 
coverage of text and pictures of special 
interest to children. To help keep up with 
the rapidly changing world in which 
today’s younger student lives, 700 articles 
in Britannica Junior were revised, 
rewritten or up-dated. Forty-five new 
articles were added—ranging in interest 
from COMPJTER to SANTA CLAUS. 

One out of every four pages was revised 
substantially or in part. For greater picture 
interest and to clarify text matter, 463 new 
illustrations, photos, maps and diagrams 
have been added to the new edition. 


New Expanded Coverage of 
U.S. Fills 70 Colorful. Pages 


The new priating of Britannica Junior 
features 3 new articles on the United States 
encompassing 70 pages of text, and 
about 40,000 words. Full color photographs 
and drawings invite young reader interest. 
Among the more unusual of these are 
reproductions of four unique historical 
maps painted on wood. This newly enlarged 
section provides boys and girls with a 
fuller understanding of their nation's 
history, geography and government, past 
and present. 


Features That Make 
Britannica Junior 

a Valuable Elementary 
Teaching Tool 


1. Selected Content and Completeness 
of Coverage. Careful screening and 
selection of articles and topics assure 
more complete coverage of the subjects 
especially appropriate to elementary 
grade children, 


2. Short Sentences, Short Paragraphs, 
Simplified Vocabulary. Britannica 
Junior is written to be read by young 
children. All articles are carefully edited 
by experts on child reading habits and 
language 'difficulties. The level of interest 
and understanding is matched to children 
in grades 3 through 8. 


3. Large Readable Type Selected by 
Children. Unlike the typical encyclopedia, 
Britannica Junior is printed with large, 
clear, readable type on non-glare paper. 
The type size and style were selected 
after classroom studies determined the 
preference of boys and girls in the 
elementary grades. 


4. Colorful, Graphic Illustrations Make 


‘Studying More Fun. Britannica Junior : 


is rich with colorful, dramatic and 
educational photographs, drawings ànd . 
maps. The latest edition contains a total of 
11,619 illustrations in all—an average of 
1% pictures for every page in the set. 


5. Diagrammatic Drawings Show 
Children “How Things Work." 

By reducing complicated subjects to 
simplified form in diagrammatic drawings, 
Britannica Junior is able to explain 
mechanical operations, phenomena of 
nature, physiological functions and the like 
with great clarity. The style of the 
drawings was selected on the basis of 
comprehension and interest by school . 
children themselves through research 
conducted by the Britannica Junior 
Advisory Committee. 


‘6. Twelve Different Types of Maps to . 


Aid Understanding. in addition to the 
World Atlas, containing 275 maps, and a 
separate geographical index, Britannica 
Junior offers 12 different kinds of maps 
adjacent to text. These include: political, 
topographical, historical, product, locator, 
rainfall, population distribution, migration, 
relative distances, transportation routes, 
land type and weather. 


7. One-Volume Ready Reference Index 
Helps Build Lifetime Reference Skills. 
Britannica Junior's unique Ready 
Reference Index is as easy to use as a 
dictionary. It encourages children to look 
up the information they want without help. 
The Index is arranged alphabetically. 
Each subject entry or heading is broken 
into syllables, marked for pronunciation 
and briefly defined. These are followed by 
a simplified key number guide to volume, 
page and column. Sub-topic entries and 
minor references are next in order and 
these, too, are arranged in alphabetical 
sequence. At the end of each entry 

are guides to charts, pictures, maps and 

. 4-color plates. Through this basic system 
boys and girls develop the habit of index 
use, thus preparing them for adult reference 
work. With Britannica Junior's Ready 
Reference Index, all references and cross 
references remain available to the other 
class members when text volumes 

are in use. 





Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia 
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15 Volumes~7,734 Pages 
5,348,016 Words 

11,619 Illustrations 
124,298 Index References 


800 Editors, Advisors and Contributors 


70-page New Section on the United States 


700 Revised, Rewritten and Up-dated 
Articles P 


45 New Articles 


463 New Illustrations 


A Sampling of New Articles 


Computer 

Jonas Salk 

Georges Seurat 
Tanzania 

Periscope 

Dr. Seuss 

John Singleton Mosby 
Perennial 


What the Fress Says About 
Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia 


The Instructor: “Britannica Junior 
maintains its place as the best 
encyclopaedia for children just beginning 
to do reference work. Its usefulness 
extends from upper primary well into the 
higher grades, where it will. serve 
students wFo have difficulty with the 
printed paga." 


Christian Science Monitor: “The 
youngster who needs to stretch his 
reading and his curiosity will not only be 
tantalized but fed by Britannica Junior. 
Throughout the 15-volume set, the needs 
of the student have been kept well in 
mind. The index in the first volume is 
excellent and easy to use. And literate 3rd 
graders as well as sophisticated 8th 
graders can find the information they 
are seeking.” 


Grade Teacher: “No review can possibly 
describe thase encyclopaedias and 

do them justice; they must be seen to 
be appreciated.” 


Tuna 

George Sand 

Santa Claus 

Girl Scouts 

Periodic Table of the Elements 
Perfume 

Saudi Arabia 

United States 


Saturday Review: “The index volume 
is more than an index; it is a brief 
summing up of the salient points of 
each article.” 


The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin: “Britannica Junior is 
recommended for use in schools, homes 
and public libraries." (Latest Published 
Review.) 


Your Britannica Educational 
Representative is fully qualified to 
assist you in the preparation and filing of 
proposals that comply with state and 
national requirements (ESEA and NDEA). 
If you would like further information on 
Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia, simply 
write to the address below. No charge or 
obligation of any kind. 


C9 Encyclopaedia 
Y Britannica 


425 North Michigan Avenue 
17°68 Chicago, Ilinois 60611 


Notable Children’s Books of 1965 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of 


the Children’s Services Division, American Li- . 


brary Association, aided by suggestions from 
school and children’s librarians in 59 libraries. 
Committee members are Mrs. Augusta Baker, 
coordinator, Children’s Services, New York 
Public Library, chairman; Elizabeth Hodges; 
Helen Kinsey; Ruth G. Gagliardo; and Spen- 
cer G. Shaw. 


AIKEN, CONRAD, Cats and Bats and Things with 
Wings. Illus. by Milton Glaser. Atheneum, 
$4.50. Poems written especially for children 
and full page illustrations make a handsome 
book. 

ALEXANDER, Litoyp. The Black Cauldron. Holt, 
$3.95. This sequel to The Book of Three 
weaves fantasy into the adventures of the As- 
sistant Pig-Keeper Taran, and his compan- 
ions who seek to destroy the evil cauldron. 

ANDERSEN, Hans Curistian. The Nightingale. 
Tr. by Eva Le Gallienne. Illus. by Nancy E. 
Burkert. Harper, $3.95. A good translation 
of the classic fairy tale with decorated pages 
and double spreads in color. 


Baxer, Betty. Walk the Worlds Rim. Harper, 


$2.95. A shared belief in human dignity binds 
together an Indian bey. and a Negro slave in 
a tautly written historical novel of sixteenth- 
century southwestern United States. 

Bocan, Louise, and WILLIAM Jay SMITH, comps. 
The Golden Journey; Poems for Young Peo- 
ple. Woodcut decorations by Fritz Kredel. 
Reilly and Lee, $5.95. Delightful and dis- 
criminating selection of early and modern 
verse illustrated with striking woodcuts. 

BONHAM, FRANK. Durango Street. Dutton, $3.75. 
A candid, poignant story about the violent 
world of teenage gangs and one boy’s strug- 
gle to escape. 

BnapBURY, Branca. Two on an Island. Illus. by 
Robert MacLean. Houghton, $3. A marooned 
brother and sister struggle to survive on a 
deserted island. 

BronowskI, J., and Muiruicent E. SELsAM. 
Biography of an Atom. Illus. by Weimer 
Pursell. Harper, $2.95. A brief and lucid 
explanation of what is known about the car- 
bon atom. 

Burns, Rosert. Hand in Hand Well Go. Wood- 
cuts in color by Nonny Hogrogian. Crowell, 
$3.75. Distinguished woodcuts complement 
these ten Scottish verses. A handsome book. 

Campion, Narni R., and Rosamonp W. STAN- 
ton. Look to this Day! The Lively Educa- 


tion of a Great Woman Doctor: Connie Guion. 
Illus. with photographs. Little, $4.95. Spirited 
biography of a spunky girl who became a 
dedicated member of the medical profession. 

CARLSON, NaTALIE S. The Empty Schoolhouse. 
Illus. by John Kaufmann. Harper, $3.50. The 

" sympathetic story of Lullah Royal's confronta- 
tion with adult bigotry in a Louisiana parish. 

CAUDILL, REBECCA. A Certain Small Shepherd. 
Illus. by William Péne Du Bois. Holt, $3.50. 
A little mute lad's innocent act toward a 
stranded couple on Christmas Eve is the cata- 
lyst for a touching miracle in Appalachia. 

CLEARY, BEVERLY. The Mouse and the Motor- 
cycle. Illus. by Louis Darling. Morrow, $2.95. 
A skillful combination of fantasy and reality 
makes a humorous story about a boy and a 
mouse who share a common love, motor- 
cycles. 

Corr, MARGARET. Andrew Jackson. Illus. by 
Milton Johnson. Houghton, $3.50. An out- 
standing biography which presents with in- 
tegrity a colorful and often misrepresented 
president. 


From The Earth Is the Lord's, compiled by Helen 
Ploiz, wood engravings by Clare Leighton. 
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From The Art of Africa, by Shirley Glubok, designed 
by Gerard Nock. 


CONSTANT, ALBERTA W. Those Miller Girls! 
Illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. Crowell, $4.50. 
The good times and difficulties of two mother- 
less girls in the 1509 Kansas college town 
unroll in a thoroughly enjoyable story. 

The Courtship, Merry Marriage, and Feast of 
Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, to Which Is 
Added thz Doleful Death of Cock Robin. 
Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Scribner, $3.25. 
A happy marriage and a sad funeral are re- 
captured in an array of sprightly illustrations. 

Daruinc, Louis. The Gulls Way. Illus. with 
photographs. Morrow, $6.50. Attractive book 
about the life cycle of the herring gull, Ex- 
cellent photographs in color and drawings 
in black ard white. 

Dietz, Berry W., and MicuagnL B. OLATUNJI. 
Musical Instruments of Africa: Their Nature, 
Use, and Place in the Life of a Deeply Musi- 
cal People. Illus. by Richard M. Powers and 
with photographs. Day, $5.95. Many photo- 
graphs and drawings, an informative text, 
and a long-playing record describe musical 
instruments of Africa south of the Sahara. 

Dovoisin, Rocer. Petunia, I Love You. Illus. 
by the author. Knopf, $3.25. Captivating art 
and a rollicking story highlight wily Rac- 
coon’s unsuccessful tricks to trap fat Pe- 
tunia, the goose. 

Ets, Marre Harr. Just Me. Ilus. by the au- 
thor. Viking, $2.50. A gifted artist brings 
her creative pen and perceptive insight into 
a small child’s world to discover the wonder 
of being “jast me," 
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FISHER, AILEEN. In the Middle of the Night. 
Illus. by Adrienne Adams. Crowell, $3.75. 
Beautifully extending the mood of the text 
the handsome illustrations disclose nighttime 
wonders to a little girl and her father. 

FLora, JAMES. Grandpa’s Farm; Four Tall 
Tales. Illus. by the author. Harcourt, $3.25. 
Grandpa recounts to his grandson four hilari- 
ous tales about life on the farm. 

Forman, James. Ring the Judas Bell. Farrar, 
$3.25. A stark, powerful novel thrusts a kid- 
napped shepherd boy and his young com- 
panions into ideological conflicts during the 
Greek civil war in the 1940's. 

Foster, GENEVIEVE. The World of Columbus 
and Sons. Illus by the author. Scribner, $5.95. 
An engrossing panorama of the Renaissance 
and Reformation ably delineated and replete 
with effective drawings. 

Garp, Joyce. Talargain. Mol, $3.75. The 
seventh-century struggle between the tribal 
Britons and Scots affects the destiny of the 
boy Talargain in this well-written fantasy. 

GLUBOK, SHIRLEY. The Art of Africa. Designed 
by Gerard Nook. Illus. with photographs by 
Alfred H. Tamarin. Harper, $3.95. A hand- 
some book which portrays the vitality and 
creativity of a people. 

Gurko, Miriam. Clarence Darrow. Crowell, 
$4.50. A balanced, incisive portrait of the 
brilliant attorney. l 

Hannum, SARA, and GwENDOLYN REED. Lean 
out of the Window; An Anthology of Modern 
Poetry. Illus. by Ragna Tischler. Atheneum, 
$3.95. A fresh, inviting collection with special 
appeal to young people. 

Haucaarp, Enrk C. A Slaves Tale. Illus. by 
Leo and Diane Dillon. Houghton, $3. Fear- 
less courage enables a young Viking chief- 
tain and a former slave girl to endure tragedy 
on a perilous journey to France. Sequel to 
Hakon of Rogen’s Saga. 

Hentorr, Nat. Jazz Country. Harper, $2.95. 
Realistic portrayal of the Negro world of 
jazz as experienced by a teenage white boy 
who wishes to become a trumpet player. 

Horm, ANNE. North to Freedom. Tr. by L. W. 
Kingsland. Harcourt, $3.50. A moving, en- 
grossing narrative with sharp undertones 
probes young David’s groping for a personal 
identity after his escape from a concentration 
camp. 

Hurcuins, Ross. The Amazing Seeds. Illus. 
with photographs by the author. Dodd, $3.50. 
Excellent and unusual photographs illustrate 
a new approach to the study of seeds. 
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` JARRELL, RANDALL. The Animal Family. Decor- 


ations by Maurice Sendak. Pantheon, $3.50. 
A lonely hunter finds companionship with a 
mermaid, a bear cub, a baby lynx, and a 
small boy. A beautifully written allegory. 

Lirton, Betty JEAN. The Cock and the Ghost 
Cat. Ilus. by Fuku Akino. Atheneum, $3.50. 
The old Japanese tale of a courageous cock 
who willingly sacrificed his life for his 
master. i 

LINDGREN, AsTRID. The Tomten and the Fox. 

-~ Based on the poem by Karl-Erik Forsslund. 
Illu. by Harald Wiberg. Coward-McCann, 
$3.50. Tomten the troll saves the barnyard 
fowl from the fox. The Swedish countryside 
in winter is evoked in handsome illustrations. 

LoncswortH, Potty. Emily Dickinson: Her 
Letter to the World. Crowell, $3.50. Brilliant, 
sensitive Emily Dickinson and her creative 
works are interpreted in a well balanced, 
gracefully written biographical study. 

MzHnEVI, ANNE SiNCLAm. Persian Folk and 
Fairy Tales. Illus. by Paul E. Kennedy. 
Knopf, $3.50. Stories gathered from an old 
Persian nurse. 

MrrTZER, Mitton, ed. In Their Own Words: 
A History of the American Negro, 1865- 
1916. Illus. with reproductions. Crowell, $4.95. 
A compilation of historical and personal 
documents, Sequel to In Their Own Words: 
a History of the American Negro, 1619- 
1865. 

Morey, WALT. Gentle Ben. Illus. by John 
Schoenherr. Dutton, $3.95. A deep affection 
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From Always Room for 
; One More, by Sorche 
Nic Leodhas, illustrated 
by Nonny Hogrogian. 


1 


i 


- 


exists between a huge, captive | Alaskan bear 
and young Mark in this warmly appealing 


story. 


. Morrison, LILLIAN, comp. Sprints and Dis- 


tances; Sports in Poetry and the, Poetry in 
Sport. Illus. by Clare and John Ross. Crowell, 


$4.95. Selections culled from! ancient and... 


modern writings and arranged |by the sport. 

NEVILLE, Ewity. Berries Goodman. Harper, 
$2.95. Keen insight into the problems and 
personalities of two boys affected by the com- 
plexities of prejudice in a northern suburban 
town makes this a thoughtful story. 

Nic Leopaas, SoncuE. Always Room for One 
More. Illus. by Nonny Hogrogian. Holt, $3. A 
traditional Scottish rhyme. Pen and ink draw- 
ings with chalk and color wash add dimension 
and humor to the lilting text. An enchanting 
picture book. | 


Nic LEopHas, Soncur. Ghosts Go Haunting. - 


Illus. by Nonny Hogrogian. Holt, $3.75. A sec- 
ond collection of romantic, humorous, scary 
ghost tales. Attractively illustrated with wood- 
cuts. 

Peri, Lina. Red-Flannel Hash did Shoo-Fly Pie. 
Illus. by Eric Carle. World, $5.95. A lively 
survey of American cookery which includes 
folklore and tradition. | 

Peyton, K. M. The Maplin Bird. Illus. by Vic- 
tor G. Ambrus. World, $3.75 iRomance and 
smuggling in a well written story of a young 
girl and her brother forced to earn a livelihood 
in nineteenth-century England. | 

PLorz, HELEN, comp. The Earth Is the Lord's: 
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Poems of the Spirit. Wood engravings by Clare 
Leighton. Crowell, $5. Man’s relationship to 
God and God’s to man are celebrated in this 
sensitive co_lection of poems from the litera- 
ture of many peoples and ages. 

SCHACKBURG, RICHARD. Yankee Doodle. Wood- 
cuts, by Ed Emberley. Prentice-Hall, $3.75. 
Soldiers march and horses gallop through the 
pages of this striking picture-book version of 
“Yankee Doodle." 

SCHECHTER, BETTY. The Dreyfus Affair; A Na- 
tional Scandal. Illus. with photographs. Hough- 
ton, $3.50. An objective account of a tragic 
and complex. injustice and the brave men who 
fought against it. | 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego; from the 
Book of Daniel. Illus. by Paul Galdone. Mc- 
"Graw-Hill, 32.75. Vibrant illustrations bring 
alive this biblical drama. 

STEVENSON, WILLIAM. The Bushbabies. Illus. by 
Victor Ambrus. Houghton, $3.50. A Swahili 
headman risks his life when he accompanies 
the daughte> of a game warden on a journey 
to return he- pet bushbaby to its native home. 

Storz, Mary. The Noonday Friends. Illus. by 

. Louis S. Glanzman. Harper, $3.50. A percep- 
tive story of eleven-year-old Franny Davis, her 
best friend Simone Orgella and their families. 

SuTCLIFF, ROSEMARY. Tne Mark of the Horse 
Lord. Walcz, $4.50. A masterfully written, 
richly textured historical narrative follows the 
rise of a yaung ex-glediator from slavery to 
heights of leadership. 

Tom Tit Tot; an English Folk Tale. Illus. .by 
Evaline Ness. Scribner, $3.25. The familiar 
tale illustrated with bold woodcuts. 

TRESSELT, ALVIN. Hide and Seek Fog. Illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, $3.50. Impenetrable 


fog is discomforting to the adults but fun for 
the children in a picture book filled with misty 
beauty. 

TREVINO, ELIZABETH B. pr. I, Juan de Pareja. 
Farrar, $3.25. Deft characterizations bring 
alive Spanish painter Velázquez and his self- 
taught artist-slave, Juan de Pareja. 

Tunis, Epwin. Colonial Craftsmen: And the Be. 
ginnings of American Industry. Illus. by au- 
thor. World, $5.95. A treasure-trove of eight- 
eenth-century American crafts with a wealth 
of detail and a profusion of meticulously 
drawn sketches. 

WILDER, ALEC, comp. Lullabies and Night Songs. 
Ed. by William Engvick. Illus. by Maurice 
Sendak. ' Harper, $6.95. A sensitively illus- 
trated collection of traditional songs, nursery 
rhymes, and children’s poems, some set to 
music for the first time. 


.WinpsMiTH, Brian. Brian Wildsmith’s 1, 2, 3's. 


Illus. by the author. Watts, $4.95. Brilliantly 
conceived counting book. 

Witson, Erica. Fun with Crewel Embroidery. 
Illus. with drawings and photographs. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. A well-organized book for the be- 
ginner combines techniques and colorful de- 
signs. 

ZEMACH, HanvE, adapt. Salt. A Russian tale 
adapted by Harve Zemach from a literal transla- 
tion, by Benjamin Zemach, of the Russian of 
Alexei Afanasev. Illus. by Margot Zemach. 
Follett, $3.95. Water-color illustrations add to 
the humor of the story in this delightful pic- 
ture book. 


Reprints available from Children's Services 
Division, ALA headquarters. Single copy free; 
25 copies, $1.25; 100, $4; 500, $15. eee 


From The Cock and the Ghost Cat, by Betty Jean Lifton, illustrated by Fuku Akino. 
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Action vs. Advice: 


Conflict in Consulting 


by Marie Ann Long 


The word “consultant” calls up visions of ex- 
perts analyzing situations, defining problems, 
and offering advice about how situations 
might be improved and problems solved. 
These visions, however, are often far from 
reality for the consultants working out of 
state library agencies. 

While state library consultants believe that 
giving advice is their most important func- 
tion, what they are often doing is serving as 
surrogates for administrators 
libraries, actually performing routine tasks, 
such as weeding collections, rather than ad- 
vising local librarians how and why they 
should be done. It is not likely that this situa- 
tion will be much changed or that the poten- 
tial of the state libraries for promoting public 
library development will be realized until con- 
sulting is accorded professional recognition as 
a specialty within librarianship, with attend- 
ant raises in salary and establishment of suit- 
able training programs. 

These are some of the conclusions reached 


e Mrs. Long, re- 
search associate, Li- 
brary Research Cen- 
ter, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, was 
_. the investigator for 
| the study of state li- 
brary consultants on 
which this article is 
based. The complete 
report of the study 
has been published as 
The State Library 
Consultant at Work, No. 6 in the Illinois State 
Library's Research Series, and is available from 
Publications Unit, Hlinois State. Library, Cen- 
tennial Building, Springfield, Illinois 62706. 





of public. 


through a nationwide survey of state library ` 
consultants, a survey which aimed at filling a 
gap in information about what such consul- 
tants are doing and how they are trained for 
their work. The study was financed by the 
state libraries of Illinois, Indiana, and Mis- 
souri and conducted by the Library Research 
Center, University of Illinois, Urbana. Com- 
pleted in the summer of 1965, the study col- 
lected information from those consultants in 
the employ of the fifty state library extension 
agencies in January of that year. Although 
this article is based on the survey, it 1s in no 
way an attempt to summarize the information 
gathered or the conclusions reached; rather, 
it discusses a few of the important findings of 
the survey and their relationship to the pres- 
ent complexion of the consulting operations 
of the state library agencies. 

State library consultants have assumed in- 
creasing importance in publie library de- 
velopment from the first days of the "library 
organizers" to today's consultants, variously 
titled field, extension, area, and regional li- 
brarians, library advisors, library supervi- 
sors, and library specialists. The Library Ser- 
vices Act of 1956 and the more recent 
Librarv Services and Construction Act have 
added impetus to consulting activities by pro- 
viding the financial means for greater public 
library development. The necessity for dis- 
tributing and controlling the use of these fed- 
eral funds has also resulted in increased num- 
bers of consultant positions. 

Late in 1964, the fifty state librarians re- 
ported that 242 persons who held full-time 
positions in their agencies spent one-quarter 
of their time or more on consulting activities, 
and they reported as well 66 vacancies (in full- 
time equivalents) on their consultant staffs. 
Át the same time, the state librarians over- 
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whelmingly testified that such vacancies are 
difficult, if not impossible, to fill. Apparently 
the greater opportunities now available for li- 
brary development have not generated greater 
interest in doing consulting work. 

Certainly the difficulty in filling positions 
results from many factors, including the se- 
vere shoxtage of librarians in general. Not the 
least of thess factors is the lack of awareness, 
even within the profession, of consulting posi- 
tions. That such a lack does exist 1s borne out 
by the fact that only slightly more than half 
of the present consultants were aware of con- 
sulting positions when they were graduated 
from library school. Forty-two per cent did 
not even kn»w such positions existed. More- 
over, a very large proportion of these consul- 
tants had not considered the possibility of 
doing consu_ting until they were approached 
with an offer of a job which included such 
duties. They came to their jobs more or less 
by accident. 


What the consultants think 


Surprising as this may be, the conflict be- 
tween what consultants think are their most 
important functions and what they are actual- 
ly doing is even more surprising. State library 
consultants consider their advisory function 
one of their most important. In fact, a survey 
question asking them to list their three most 
important functions brought more references 
to various phases of advisory work than to all 
other kinds of work combined. References to 
the advisory role ranged from the general 
“advisory work through correspondence, field 
and personal visits, and publications" to more 
specific statements of the advisory function. 
Such statements were usually couched in 
terms of improving libraries and library ser- 
vices through giving advice or in terms of 
serving as a resource person, always available 
and knowledgeable about the latest trends in 
the profession. | 

The other functions which consultants con- 
sider among their most important are 1) the 
publie relaticns function, 2) the administra- 
tive function, 3) the teaching function, and 4) 
the leadership function. 

The public relations function involves main- 
taining good public relations for libraries in 
general and the state agency in particular. 
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Consultants mentioned specific means of ac- 
complishing this end: by acting as liaison be- 
tween local library interests and the state 
agency, by keeping librarians and the state 
agency informed of the latest developments in 
the profession, and by actively selling library 
service to the public as well as to library trus- 
tees and even librarians. 

The administrative functions mentioned by 
consultants emphasize the responsibility for 
statewide planning for library development, 
from the first analysis of the unmet needs for 
library service in the state to the evaluation of 
the results of whatever plan is developed. 

The teaching function, least often men- 
tioned except for leadership, involves the var- 
ious phases of planning, conducting, and tak- 
ing part in workshops and conferences and 
the. need to work with professionally un- 
trained librarians to raise their educational 
standards. The leadership function was ex- 
pressed often by just that one word, leader- 
ship, and was occasionally put in terms of in- 
spiring local librarians and encouraging 
cooperation. 

When consultants describe their typical as- 
signments, however, it is obvious that what 
they are typically doing often does not serve 
the functions they consider most important. 
While consultants consider the advisory func- 
tion most important, much of what they do 
appears not to involve advising librarians 
how to do things for themselves but perform- 
ing the tasks for them. 

This is most obvious in the area of de- 
veloping library collections, which includes 
book selection, cataloging and classifying, 
and weeding collections. In too many cases, 
consultants are actually doing these things for 
librarians rather than with them. They are 
not ordinarily teaching the librarians how to 
do things for themselves, not advising the li- 
brarians how to deal with particular problems 
which arise in making the collections accessi- 
ble to their patrons, and not advising librari- 
ans how they can make their collections ac- 
cessible to more and more patrons through 
development of library systems. Moreover, in 
spite of a trend reported nearly ten years 
ago “away from ‘cataloging and classifying 
the library’ as being the field workers’ chief 
duties, to offering more assistance through 
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group training, workshops, and institutes," 
the kind of activity which is most typical of 
the state library consultant’s work in 1965 is 
still weeding, cataloging, and classifying 
library collections. 

Advice is more typically given in the areas 
of legal and financial problems and on ques- 
tions about building and remodeling, but even 
in these areas, the methods used by consul- 
tants to deal with problems run the gamut 
from doing the local librarian’s work for him 
to serving as a resource person and adviser. 
The state library consultant is just as likely to 
be making up the budget for a local library 
or rearranging the furniture in a children’s 
room as he is to be making suggestions of 
how to do it for the local librarian to act on. 

None of the assignments described by con- 
sultants as typical of their work correspond in 
any way to the kinds of administrative func- 
tions they mentioned as among their most im- 
portant (that is, statewide planning for 
library development), except for a handful 
who mentioned conducting surveys. Most of 
these surveys were fairly unsophisticated and 
few described continuing projects of evalua- 
tion of library situations and progress. None 
dealt with more than a single library. 

Consultants did, however, mention adminis- 


trative duties of quite a different sort —duties | 


which once again showed them acting rather 
than advising. Some help is given with estab- 
lishing policies, developing procedural manu- 
als, resolving personnel problems, and the 
like; but most of the assignments in this area 
could be described as interim administration, 
that is, keeping a library operating between 
librarians or getting a new library going 
without a librarian and then recruiting and 
training the librarians needed. 

Other typical assignments described by the 
consultants correspond roughly to the other 
three functions they mentioned as most im- 
portant: publie relations, teaching, and lead. 
ership. 

Their public relations work includes pre- 
paring various kinds of promotional materials 
to publicize library elections, services, etc.; 


* Gretchen K. Schenk, “Creating New Local Ser- 
vice in the United States," Library Trends, IV 
(April 1956), p. 408-09. 


- public appearances before various groups to 


talk about the advantages of having libraries, 
to explein the services available, and to em- 
phasize the support necessary; and work with 
organizations who wish to help the local 
library for their annual community project. 

In the area of planning and conducting 
training programs, a great variety is evident 
in the kinds of projects undertaken. These 
programs include, among others, statewide 
trustee workshops, in-service training for li- 
brarians of a whole region or a single library, 
lecture-lemonstrations of storytelling for local 
library volunteers, and group discussions ar- 
ranged for librarians and trustees to consider 
commoa problems. 

The -eadership function most often finds its 
expression in consultants’ efforts to integrate 
individual library units into systems, to en- 
courage the establishment of larger units of 
service. and to establish a favorable climate 
for cocperation. 

The conflict between what consultants be- 
lieve tc be their most important functions and 
what they are actually doing lies, not in their 
dealing with problems in areas which are in- 
appropriate, but in their dealing with these 
problems in inappropriate ways—acting rath- 
er than doing. While they believe that adviso- 
ry work is most important, they continue to 
perform routine tasks for local . librarians. 
This is rather heavy-handed guidance. Such 
an approach can only lead to increasing de- 
pendence of the local unit on the state library 
and to more and more preoccupation of state 
library personnel with such routines, leaving 
less and less time for maintaining good public 
relations, planning for statewide library de- 
velopment, teaching local library personnel to 
handle routine matters themselves, and pro- 
viding leadership to the library interests in 
the state. 

The situation has all the earmarks of a vi- 
cious circle. The kind of help which consul. 
tants are typically giving—taking action rath- 
er than providing guidance—may actually be 
hindering library progress rather than aiding 
it. The more consultants do for local libraries, 
the more dependent these libraries become on 
the state library for assistance. The more it is 
necessary for consultants to serve as surro- 
gates for local administrators, the more they 
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become involved in the minutiae of local 
problems ard the less attention they can give 
to the development of statewide service. 

It seems unlikely that such a situation will 
lead to long-range benefits in terms of public 
library development, especially when the ap- 
propriate steps needed to break out of this 
circle are not being taken. One of these steps 
is better definition of the goals of the consul- 
tant services and of the duties of the individ- 
ual consultants. The other essential step is the 
provision of appropriate preparation for con- 
sultants to do the jobs thus carefully outlined. 

That goals and duties are not presently out- 
lined with any great care was evident from 
the variatior. in the consultants’ conceptions 
of their most important functions. Only in 
isolated instances did the answers of any two 
consultants, even from the same state, approx- 
imate one arother. In addition, a number of 
consultants were vehement in their denuncia- 
tion of their jobs in the state library agencies 
because their areas of responsibility are ill- 
defined, and :hey were emphatic in suggesting 
that such definition would contribute to re- 
taining good consultants on state agency staffs. 
Such delineation would be an important first 
step in formulating the “positive, constructive 
programs of career development” called for 
by John W. Gardner in a recent article on or- 
ganizational renewal, in which he points out 
that “in this respect, local, state, and federal 
government agencies are particularly deficient, 
and have been so for many years. Their pro- 
visions for the recruitment and development 
of talent are seriously behind the times." 

State library agencies are no exception to 
this rule. In the development of talent in their 
consultants, they are particularly negligent. 
New recruits to consulting typically know lit- 
tle about it. While consultants might be ex- 
pected to have superior knowledge—both the- 
oretical and practical—of what goes on in 
public libraries, as well as sound knowledge 
of how to go about their jobs, consultants ac- 
tually come to their jobs with widely varying 
amounts of. professional library experience 
(nearly 20 per cent had none at all) and little 
or no knowledge of the methods and tech- 


? John W. Gardner, “Organizational Renewal," 
Harper’s, 231 (October 1965), p. 20. 
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niques appropriate to the consulting profes- 
sion. | 

No doubt this lack of preparation con- 
tributes to the inappropriateness of much of 
the action taken by consultants. Yet, less than 
half of the state libraries make in-service 
training programs available to their consul- 
tant staffs either within their own agencies or 
through cooperative programs with other 
state agencies which utilize consultants. Nei- 
ther is the in-service training which is given 
very extensive. More often than not, it con- 
sists of only a one- to two-week period of job 
orientation at agency headquarters before 
consultants are sent out into the field, or 
similar indoctrination may be given in a se- 
ries of sessions spread out over a longer peri- 
od of time. 


More training needed 


Considerably more training than this could 
be well utilized by the consultants. While 
many of them remark on the value of pre- 
vious job experiences, both in and out of li- 
brarianship, and of advice from their associ- 
ates in the state library agency in teaching 
them to work with people and in developing 
techniques, their varied experiences are 
scarcely of equal value, and such training 
might more effectively be accomplished in a 
formal educational situation. Many also em- 
phasize the importance in their continuing 
education of reading, attending workshops 
and institutes of various kinds, and of get-to- 
gethers with extension personnel from other 
state library agencies to discuss mutual prob- 
lems. But most of the training for which they 
feel a need is more formal than this, and 
much of it is in academic areas other than li- 
brarianship. 

Each of three areas in which consultants 
feel further training would increase their 
effectiveness was mentioned by about 30 per 
cent of the consultants surveyed: administra- 
tion, public finance, and communications 
skills, 

Administration courses of various kinds 
were suggested, including predominantly pub- 
lic administration and personnel administra- 
tion. Public finance includes also those who 
particularly mentioned accounting, tax struc- 
tures, and related library laws. The communi- 
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cations skills, especially needed by consultants 
in their work in public relations, were repre- 
sented by requests for further training in 
public speaking and news and report writing, 
among others. 

Other areas in which many consultants think 
further training would be desirable are 
library buildings, with interest expressed in 
knowing more about both new buildings and 
remodeling; political science, with special at- 
tention to the mechanics of government at the 
state and local levels; and general refresher 
courses in library science. 

Four more areas were each mentioned by 
about 10 per cent of the consultants: automa- 
tion in libraries, methods courses (teaching 
methods, group discussion, etc.), sociology, 
and statistics and research methods. Those 
who had little or no library experience before 
becoming consultants often wished for a 
broader knowledge of actual library opera- 
tions which could only be obtained through 
practical experience. 

In spite of all the concrete suggestions con- 
sultants offer of areas in which further train- 
ing might increase their effectiveness, how- 
ever, and in spite of the fact that most of 
their suggestions are for formal courses they 
might take, only about one-third have actually 
taken such courses since they completed work 
for their highest degrees, 65 per cent of which 
were earned before 1955. 

Not only are the state library agencies not 
filling the need through in-service training pro- 
grams, but neither are they making it pro- 
cedurally possible for consultants to partici- 
pate in other educational programs which 
would be of value in their career develop- 
ment. To expect that they should is to presume 
an attitude toward consulting which is not 
now prevalent among either state library con- 
sultants or state librarians: namely, that con- 
sulting is a profession within the profession 
of librarianship and has specialized tech- 
niques peculiar to itself. When such a view is 
more commonly taken and when state library 
agencies and graduate library schools take it 
upon themselves to provide training in these 
specialized techniques, then the profession 
(and, thus, prospective consultants) will be- 
come more aware of consulting and, hopeful. 
ly, of the challenge and opportunity ever pres- 


ent in the consultant's work. 

When, in addition, the state libraries take it 
upon themselves to develop career programs 
for consultants, carefully defining their re- 
sponsibilities and developing appropriate sal- 
ary schedules accordingly (47 per cent of the 
consultants surveyed made an annual salary 
of $6000-$8000 and 10 per cent made less 
than $6000), then in all probability the re- 
cruiting problem mentioned earlier will be 
alleviated. 

Until then, the consulting operations of the 
state libraries will continue understaffed, and 
with those staff members they do have often 
underpaid, almost consistently undereducated 
for the challenges they face, and as often as 
not attending to their duties in a way which 
perpetuates the dependence of the local unit— 
acting rzther than advising, doing rather than 
teaching. But, as one of the consultants com- 
mented after completing the lengthy and de- 
tailed questionnaire used in the study: 


None of this can reveal the challenge there is 
in working with libraries of all sizes and de- 
grees of effectiveness. To see a little library that 
has been stagnating for years suddenly come to 
life with a change in administration either of 
librarian or trustee and become a vital influence 
in the community is deeply satisfying. To see 
librarians of large libraries suddenly become in- 
terested in the problems of small libraries and 
begin to work with them to the end that co- 
operative endeavors are possible is thrilling. The 
effects of Library Services Act money are star- 
tling, too. Many communities that were un- 
aware or indifferent to libraries are now actively 
interested in promoting them. 


Consultants will no doubt go on meeting the 
challenges of public library development and 
reaping the rewards as best they can. But the 
greatest challenge now is to the state libraries 
themselves to make it possible for that best to 
be better. eee 


STATE LIBRARY CONSULTANTS 


“Librarianship dare not leave so much of its po- 
tential for the future hanging from some of its 
weakest links; it must, if necessary, reinforce 
them by transferring strength from other more 
secure parts of the chain.”—Eric Moon, com- 
menting in Library Journal on the full Long re- 
port. 
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Institutional Membership in ALA 


Report of a Council Committee on a Membership Proposal 


that Institutional Membership in ALA Be Restricted 


At the Detroit Conference the membership 
adopted a proposal that, by amendment to the 
ALA Constitution, institutional membership 
be limited to “any library or other organiza- 
tion interested in library service and librarian- 
ship which does not discriminate among users 
on the basis of race, religion, or personal be- 
lief.” This resolution was defeated in Council 
at Midwinter. The following is the report of 
the Council Committee appointed to consider 
and report on the resolution. 


I. Introduction 

The committees assignment derives from a 
resolution of Council, July 6, 1965, as fol- 
lows: 


That, the Fresident appoint a committee of 
Councilors to review the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution and submit recommendations to 
the Executive Board prior to its [1965] Fall 
Meeting and that the Board be instructed to re- 
port its recommendations to the Council and 
Membership at the earliest possible moment; 
and that the first vote on the amendment be 
scheduled for the 1966 Midwinter Meeting. 


The “proposed amendment” to the ALA 
Constitution, recommended by a resolution of 
the Membership Meeting held on July 6, 
1965, is set forth in Appendix I. Although ex- 
pressed in permissive terms, its intention is 
restrictive: It would deny membership in 
ALA to any library or other organization that 
discriminates “among users on the basis of 
race, religior, or personal belief." ` 

Background of the proposal. In order to 


assist its own understanding of the back- 


ground of the proposal, the committee has 
compiled a list of important actions and state- 
ments by ALA from 1877 to 1965 relative to 
discrimination in concitions of membership, 
access to library service, and employment in 
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libraries (Appendix II). 

It may be seen from Appendix II that al- 
though ALA has long been interested and ac- 
tive in extending library service to disadvan- 
taged groups, it has only very recently (1961) 
insisted on equal treatment in such service. A 
principal reason for this may be conjectured 
to be that, as a result of the "separate but 
equal facilities" doctrine applied by the Su- 
preme Court from 1896 to 1954, racial segre- 
gation was not only legalized throughout the 
United States but was also made a matter for 
local determination and, as such, was consid- 
ered by ALA as outside the scope of a policy 
statement. In addition, ALA seems to have 
cherished the expectation that the situation, as 
regards library service to Negroes, was im- 
proving and would soon automatically correct 
itself (Appendix IT, 1921—23, 1926, 1936). In 
any case, ALA made no mention of discrimi- 
nation in access to library service in the 
Library Bill of Rights, either as originally 
enacted (1939) or as amended in 1944 and 
1948, or in the Goals for Action, or in the 
statement on Federal Legislative Policy (both 
1959). 

Consequently, when in 1960 ALA searched 
its statements for an adequate representation 
of its stand on discrimination in access to 
library service, it found none. To remedy the 
deficiency, a new paragraph, designed to be a 
“relatively timeless statement of a basic prin- 
ciple,’ was added to the Library Bill of 
Rights (Appendix II, 1961—Midwinter). 

To implement this new provision, the Com- 
mittee on [Intellectual Freedom proposed 
(among other things) that membership be de- 
nied to institutions discriminating against 
users “on the grounds of race, religion, or 
personal beliefs” (/bid. 1961—Cleveland). 
The Executive Board reported this proposal to 
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Council with objections and counter-recom- 
mendations, but Council ordered further 
study (/bid., 1962—Midwinter). The result 
was the Miami Beach Statement on Individual 
Membership, Chapter Status, and Institutional 
Membership (J/bid., 1962—Miami Beach). 
The part of the statement dealing with institu- 
tional membership is as follows: 
3. Concerning Institutional Membership, the 
Council shall— 
a. Pursue with diligence the study of access 
to libraries so that factual data on this subject 
are collected. 
b. Make publie promptly the results of this 
study. 
c. Urge libraries which are institutional mem- 
bers not to discriminate among users on the 
basis of race, religion, or personal belief, and 
if such discrimination now exists to bring it to 
an end as speedily as possible. 
d. Advise libraries applying henceforth for 
institutional membership of the Association's 
attitude toward and general policies relating to 
access to libraries and that in accepting insti- 
tutional membership they are also accepting the 
responsibility for working toward free and 
ready access to libraries by all persons regard- 
less of race, religion, or personal belief (ALA 
Bulletin 56: [637] July-August 1962). 


Paragraph 3(c) of the statement was exe- 
cuted by publication in the ALA Bulletin, as 
cited. Paragraph 3(d) has been executed by 
sending to new institutional members (i.e., 
members applying for the first time or after a 
lapse in membership) this extract from the 
statement with their membership cards (Tran- 
script of Record, ALA Membership Meeting, 
July 6, 1965, p. 128). 

There the matter rested until the Executive 
Board made the topic its sole suggestion for 
the agenda of a Membership Meeting which it 
called for July 6, 1965 (Appendix II, 1965). 
The agenda item was not accompanied by any 
explanation, background statement, or recom- 
mendations. | 


H. An attempted workable version 
of the proposed amendment 
An attempted workable version of the pro- 
posed amendment. The proposed amendment 
is evidence that many ALA members find it 
offensive that ALA should extend membership 
to an institution that, on racial grounds, re- 


fuses or reduces its services to their fellow cit- 
izens. Tke committee consequently made an 
effort to provide a workable version of the 
proposed amendment. This has involved 1) 
certain changes in language resulting in 2) a 
revised text; 3) provisions for determining 
and 4) enforcing compliance; and certain ad- 
justments of the Constitution and Bylaws re- 
lating to 5) institutional members, 6) library 
association members, and 7) affiliated organi- 
zation members. These are dealt with in the 
following paragraphs. 

Changes of language are needed to effect 
the following: 

1. To specify “users” as users of library 
service. It is presumed that it is not the inten- 
tion of the proposed amendment to refer to 
discrimination in matters other than library 
service, e.g., employment, public accommoda- 
tions, etc. 

2. To provide for the case in which an 
"other organization" does not operate a 
library. 

3. To expand the word “race” into the 
phrase “race, color, or national origin" as 
used in recent federal legislation (e.g., Civil 
Rights Act of 1964). . 

4. Tc substitute “discriminate against" for 
“discriminate among." It is quite possible to 
discriminate among users (e.g., in circulation 
statistics) without discriminating against any | 
of them. 

9. To avoid the withholding of membership 
because of forms of religious discrimination 
which zre not generally regarded as reprehen- 
sible, e.g., by a library operated for the 
specific purpose of serving a religious com- 
munity. In this connection, it may be noted 
that the federal Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
while generally prohibiting discrimination on 
religious grounds with respect to employment, 
specifically exempts religious groups from the 
prohibition. 

Revised text. The following text incorpo- 
rates the language changes suggested above: 


Constitution, Article III, Membership 


Sec. 2. Any library or other organization in- 
terestec in library service and librarianship that, 
if it offers or provides library service, does not 
discriminate against any user or potential user 
of such service because of his color, race or na- 
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tional origin, or because of his religion (unless 
the library or organization concerned is con- 
trolled by a religious body or operated for reli- 
gious purposes), or because of his personal be- 
liefs, may become a member upon payment of 
the dues provided in the Bylaws. 


Compliance—certification. The proposed 
amendment uses the phrase “which does not 
discriminate.” This is a statement of fact. 
How is the fact to be determined? 

Federal practice in a similar situation may 
prove instructive. Title VI of the federal Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, prohibiting discrimina- 
tion with respect to federally assisted pro- 
grams, authorizes the federal agencies to 
make rules for implementing the prohibition. 
Under this authorization, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare requires an 
“assurance of compliance" from each pro- 
spective recipient of federal assistance. It is 
specifically stipulated in such assurances 
that the federal government may seek judicial 
enforcement of them. 

This procedure suggests that a similar 
certificate of compliance with the nondiscrim- 
ination provision be required by ALA from 
each institutional member and that such 
certificate be accepted as prima facie evidence 
of such compliance, good until proven false. 
A new bylaw is needed to provide for such 
certification. The committee suggests the fol- 
lowing: 


Bylews, Article I, Membership 


Sec. 7. Compliance with nondiscrimination re- 
quirement for institutional membership. The 
certification in writing by its chief librarian, 
president, chairman of the board, or comparable 
principal authorised offcial that the library or 
other organization concerned does not discrimi- 
nate against library users as required by Article 
III, Sec. 2, cf the Constitution shall be prima 
facie evidence of compliance with said require- 
ment. Such certification shall be renewed by 
each organization of which it is required in each 
year ending with the figure 0 or the figure 5 fol- 
lowing the vear of the first certification. 


The Executive Boarc and Council may pre- 
fer annual renewal or  once-and-for.all 
certification to the every-five-years renewal 
suggested above. The committee recommends 
the every-five-year plan in order to avoid the 
perfunctory character of annual renewal and 
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the risk of desuetude of once-and-for-all 
certification. 

Compliance—enforcement. While certifica- 
tion by a member institution may serve as 
prima facie evidence of nondiscrimination, it 
may be expected that at some time a certify- 
ing institution will be accused of noncompli- 
ance. Procedure must be developed for adjudi- 
cating such an accusation. 

The 1962 Midwinter proposals provided for 
a preliminary determination of guilt by the 
executive director and for final determination 
after hearings by the Executive Board (Ap- 
pendix IT, 1962—Midwinter). 

Federal practice under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 may again prove suggestive. Title VI 
of the act provides for enforcement of compli- 
ance with respect to federally assisted pro- 
grams but regards such enforcement as a very 
serious matter, not to be undertaken until 
efforts at obtaining voluntary compliance 
have been exhausted, and even then only after 
30 days following a full report of the matter 
to the appropriate committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has, 
in consequence, prepared a 20-column regula- 
tion (45 Code of Federal Regulations, Part 
80) describing in detail the procedure for 
certification, review, investigation, disposition 
of complaints and charges, hearings, and ju- 
dicial review. 

This suggests the need for a carefully de- 
vised procedure with which to process com- 
plaints and charges arising under the pro- 
posed amendment, if adopted. However, the 
committee recommends that the drafting of 
such procedure be deferred until it is clearer 
than now that it will be needed, ie., until 
after the adoption of the amendment. 

Institutional members. The proposed 
amendment would, as intended, affect institu- 
tional members. These, as defined in the By- 
laws, Article I, Sec. 1 (B, 1), include 
“libraries, library schools, and other non- 
profit institutions and organizations, except 
library associations, interested in the work of 
the association.” 

It was reported to the Membership Meeting 
on July 6, 1965, that ALA had 4970 institu- 
tional members as of May 31, 1965, includ- 
ing 29 “commercial, meaning company" li- 
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braries (Transcript of record of the meeting, 
p. 127-28). It would seem that, unless such 
commercial libraries are in some sense non- 
profit, institutional membership is not open to 
them under the wording of the bylaw. It 
would also appear that the bylaw is in this 
matter in conflict with the Constitution which 
makes no nonprofit requirement for member- 
ship. 

In any case, if the proposed amendment is 
adopted, the bylaw will have to conform. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee suggests the follow- 
ing amendment: i 


Bylaws, Article I, Sec. 1 (B, 1). Delete the 
word “nonprofit.” Insert between the word “As- 
sociation” and the following period the words 
“and meeting the requirements for membership 
stated in Article III, Sec. 2, of the Constitution.” 


Library association members. The proposed 
amendment would also affect library associa- 
tion members. As defined in the Bylaws, 
Article I, Sec. 1 (B, 2), these include “local, 
state, or regional library associations.” If the 
proposed amendment is adopted, the bylaw 
will have to conform. The committee suggests 
the following amendment: 


Bylaws, Article I, Sec. 1 (B, 2). Insert be 
tween the word “associations” and the following 
period the words “meeting the requirements for 
membership stated in Article III, Sec. 2, of the 
Constitution.” 


Affiliated organizations. The Bylaws, Arti- 
cle I, Sec. 1 (B, 3), include affiliated organi- 
zations as members. Consequently, the pro- 
posed amendment would affect them. They are 
defined in the bylaw as including “national 
organizations having purposes similar to 
those of the Association or its subdivisions.” 

But the bylaw seems to be defective. The 
Constitution, Article X, Sec. 1, provides for 
afhliation of international as well as national 
organizations, while other bylaws provide for 
afhliation of regional, state, and local groups 
(Bylaws, Article VI, Sec. 4 (c); Article VII, 
Sec. 4). Thus, Bylaws, Article I, Sec. 1 (B, 
3), needs to be brought into line with existing 
provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws. 

In any case, if the proposed amendment is 
adopted, all provisions relating to affiliated 
organization members will have to conform. 
The committee suggests the following amend- 


ments for these purposes: 


Constitution, Article X, Sec. 1. Insert between 
the second use of the word “subdivision” and 
the following period the words “and meeting the 
requirements for membership stated in Article 
III, Sec. 2, of this Constitution. 

Bylaws, Article I, Sec. 1 (B, 3). Amend to 
read as follows: 

3. Affiliated Organization Members—interna- 
tional, national, state, regional, and local organi- 
zations which are affiliated to the Association or 
its subdivisions by action either of the Council 
or of subdivisions of the Association, having 
purposes similar to those of the Association or 
its subdivisions and meeting the requirements 
for membership stated in Article III, Sec. 2, of 
the Constitution. 

Bylaws, Article VI, Sec. 4(c). Insert between 
the word “librarianship” and the following peri- 
od the words “provided such groups do not dis- 
criminate against users of library service as 
specified in Article IIT, Sec. 2, of the Constitu- 
tion.” ~ 

Bylaws, Article VII, Sec. 4. Insert between the 
word “librarianship” and the following period 
the words “provided such groups do not discrim- 
inate against users of library service as specified 
in Article III, Sec. 2, of the Constitution.” 


HI. Considerations for and against the 
adoption of the proposed amendment 


The committee has considered the following 
arguments for and against the adoption of the 
proposed amendment: 

Pro. It is intolerable that ALA should ex- 
tend membership to organizations that dis- 
criminate on the basis of race, religion, or 
personal belief. 

Contra. If this is so, ALA should exclude 
from membership, not only organizations that 
discriminate with respect to library service, 
but also those that discriminate in such mat- 
ters as employment. But the proposed amend- 
ment would admit the latter. 

Contra. Jf discrimination is intolerable, 


other offenses against the Library Bill of 


Rights (e.g., censorship) should be similarly 
intolerable. Yet it is not suggested that these 
other offenses serve as a bar to membership. 
The proposed amendment would discriminate 
against discrimination! 

Pro. An amendment to the ALA Constitu- 
tion is the only certain method of excluding 
discriminating institutions from membership 
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because, in spite of the Civil Rights Act, some 
libraries continue to segregate. 

Contra, Even were this admitted, the dura- 
tion of the effect may be expected to be brief, 
and that the enforcement of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (which, after all, has only been on 
the statute books for a year) will abolish dis- 
crimination of the kind attacked by the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Contra. Ir. addition, it could be argued with 
equal logic that because other crimes persist 
in spite of laws forbidding them, ALA should 
add its sanction. 

Pro. Àn amendment to the Constitution is 
needed to make ALA a truly integrated and 
nondiscriminating organization. 

Contra. No evidence has been submitted 
that ALA is not truly integrated and non- 
discriminating. The statement perhaps means 
that some of ALA's members are not truly in- 
tegrated or nondiscriminating. Whether this 
be the case cr not, the fact is that ALA is not 
responsible for the acts of its members either 
in the sense that they are its agents or in the 
sense that ALA by certifying, licensing, or 
accrediting them has taken responsibility for 
their capabilities or conduct. 

Pro. It is time for ALA to stand up and be 
counted for what it stands for. 

Contra. ALA's stand on discrimination 
with respect to access to library service 1s 
contained in paragraph 5 of the Library Bill 
of Rights, as well as in the Miami Beach 
Statement. It would be difficult, in the light of 
these statements, for ALA to avoid being 
counted. 

Pro. Statements do not have the authority of 
constitutional amendments. 

Contra. This is possibly true but is not an 
argument for amending the Constitution inap- 
propriately. It needs to be shown that it is ap- 
propriate to insert into the Constitution a rule 
of conduct which merely echoes statute law. 

Pro. It is necessary for ALA to act in this 
matter because some libraries will not be sub- 
ject to the Civil Rights Act. 

Contra. This argument seems to admit that 
the proposed amendment is superfluous for 
the vast majority of libraries for which dis- 
crimination is illegal under the Civil Rights 
Act but that it is still necessary to enable 
ALA to control the few libraries that are not 
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subject to the law. If this is so, more informa- 
tion regarding the situation should have been 
provided before proposing the amendment. 

Pro. The adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment would strengthen the hands of southern 
librarians who would like to desist from dis- 
crimination against the wishes of their local 
communities. 

Contra. There is authority for a completely 
opposite point of view (e.g., in the report of 
the Special Committee on Civil Liberties, 
ALA Bulletin 55: 487, June 1961), but no ev- 
idence has been presented in support of either 
position. 

Contra. The practice which the proposed 
amendment seeks to combat is prohibited for 
the vast majority of libraries and other orga- 
nizations by the Constitution of the United 
States, and federal legislation (notably the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964) has recently at long 
last provided for enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion which is now being energetically pur- 
sued. 

The table shows the effect of the act upon 
discrimination in access to various types of 
libraries in the United States. For the 
libraries subject to the prohibitions of the 
act, the proposed amendment would be 
superfluous, anticlimactic, impertinent, and 
impotent as well. There would be left to ALA 
jurisdiction and enforcement procedure 
against those private libraries not benefiting 
from federal programs and foreign libraries. 
These may be expected to be few in number. 

Contra. It would be a practical impossibili- 
ty for ALA to enforce compliance of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Article III of the ALA Constitution now 
authorizes the Executive Board to suspend a 
member for cause after a hearing. 

Because discrimination is (for most Ameri- 
can libraries) a violation of law, it may be 
supposed to provide cause for suspension. It 
is consequently quite possible to bring 
charges now to the Executive Board against a 
member to whom the law applies. It is not 
necessary to wait for the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

However, it may be foreseen that in such a 
case the Executive Board would refuse juris- 
diction, precisely because a violation of law is 
involved, and would leave the matter to gov- 
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Discrimination in Access to Various Types of U.S. Libraries— 
Effect of Civil Rights Act of 1964 


Type of Library 


. Basis of Discrim- 
ination Prohibited 


Race* | Religion | Sex 


Public libraries 


Libraries of pub- 
licly supported ed- 
ucational institu- 
tions 


Libraries of what- 
ever kind benefiting 
from federally sup- 
ported programs 


Libraries offering a 
public commercial 
service (e.g., lend- 
ing libraries) 


Special libraries of 
industrial-commer- 
cial establishments 


employing over 25 


persons 


Other private li- 
braries, unless ben- 
efiting from feder- 
ally supported pro- 
grams 


* ILe., race, color, or national origin 


— — | € — aníáÀ 
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Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes — 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Nature of Discrimination 
Prohibited and Title of 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 


Denial of "equal utiliza- 
tion" of “any public 
facility” (Title III, De- 
segregation of Public 
Facilities) 


Deprivation of “equal 
protection” of the laws 
(Title IV, Desegregation 
of Public Education) 


"Exclusion from partici- 
pation in" or “denial of 
the benefits of” or ‘‘sub- 
jection to discrimination" 
under 'any program or 
activity receiving federal 
financial assistance" (Ti- 
tle VI, Nondiscrimination 
in Federally Assisted Pro- 
grams) 


“Discrimination” or “seg- 
regation" as to "full 
and equal enjoyment of 
goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages 
and accommodations” 
(Title II, In;unctive Re- 
lief against Discrimina- 
tion in Places of Public 
Accommodation) 


"Discrimination" with 
respect to ‘‘compensa- 
tion, conditions or privi- 
leges of employment,” or 
“limitation, segregation 
or classification in such a 
way as to “deprive of em- 
ployment opportunities" 
(Title VII, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity) 


No| None 


Type of Sanction 
Applicable 


Civil action by user or 


U.S. Attorney General 


Civil action by user or 
parent of user or U.S. 
Attorney General 


Termination of or re- 
fusal to grant or con- 
tinue financialassistance 
by HEW or other fed- 
eral department extend- 
ing financial assistance 


Civil action for preven- 


tive relief by person ag- 
grieved or U.S. Attor- 
ney General; investiga- 
tion for "voluntary com- 
pliance" by U.S. Com- 
munity Relations Ser- 
vice 


Investigation by U.S. 
Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission 
and civil action by per- 


son aggrieved or U.S. 


Attorney General 


None 
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ernmental authorities. Thus ALA would be 
deprived of its only enforcement capability, 
weak as that is. 

Of course, it is quite possible, by a simple 
resolution and without making any change in 
Constitution and Bylaws at all, to require 
certification of nondiscrimination as a condi- 
tion of institutional membership. Thus the 
chapters were threatened with expulsion by the 
Miami Beach Statement unless they complied 
with a requirement which was nowhere stated 
in the Constitution and Bylaws. The fact that 
no chapter brought suit for damages or even 
protested is no guarantee that institutional 
members would all be equally agreeable. 

Contra. Lixe any membership organization, 
ALA must have power to discipline its mem- 
bers when necessary, and for this reason sus- 
pension authority is given to the Executive 
Board for use in emergencies. ALA, as pre- 
viously stated, does not certify, licence, or ac- 
credit its members, or vouch for their capabil- 
ities or conduct, or enforce its standards 
upon them. If it should ever do so, it will 
need a more formal mechanism for adjudica- 
tion of charges and complaints than it has 
now, as do associations which police their 
membership to enforce standards. 

However, no enforcement procedure will 
work without teeth. The effectiveness of feder- 
al enforcement of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 rests entirely on the ability to 
withhold funds, while disbarment means loss 
of livelihood to a lawyer. All ALA can do to 
an institutioral member, by contrast, is to 
expel it. The member would save money as a 
result, meanwhile continuing to attend meet- 
ings and purchase publications through the 
personal members on its staff. 

Contra. Indeed, it may be foreseen that 
ALA would be wholly the loser through the 
expulsion of an institutional member. ALA 
would lose the revenue, while the member 
would save its dues and lose no privilege of 
consequence. If, as not improbable, the mem- 
ber had community support in discrimination, 
it might even gain martyrdom through expul- 
sion. 

Contra, The proposal would introduce the 
test oath into ALA membership procedure. A 
test oath may be defensible if, like a federal 
assurance of compliance, its purpose is merely 
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to serve as prima facie evidence, of which the 
truth or falsity can be finally determined 
through judicial procedures. But when, as in 
the case of a certificate of nondiscrimination 
by an ALA member, there is no way to assure 
such a final determination, the test oath is in- 
defensible. Furthermore, the exaction of test 
oaths is a bad habit to acquire. 


IV. Summary and recommendations 


The committee sympathizes with the pur- 
pose that inspired the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution and has attempted to devise a 
workable version of it. This is presented in 
section II above. 

The committee has also considered alterna- 
tive versions of the proposed amendment. In 
one of these, the only form of discrimination 
mentioned would be racial discrimination, 
omitting mention of religious and opinion- 
based discrimination. In another, agreement 
(or declaration of intention) not to discrimi- 
nate would be substituted for nondiscrimina- 
tion as a requirement for institutional mem- 
bership. In a third, agreement (or declaration 
of intention) to abide by the Library Bill of 
Rights would be substituted. In none of these 
versions did the committee find sufficient 
merit to justify discussing them in detail in 
this report. 

After careful consideration, the committee 
has reached the conclusion that paragraph 5 
of the Library Bill of Rights is an adequate 
expression of ALA's position with respect to 
freedom of access to library service and that 
the Miami Beach Statement on Individual 
Membership, Chapter Status, and Institutional 
Membership contains an adequate expression 
of position with respect to discrimination 
against users by institutional members. The 
committee does not recommend that ALA 
promuleate any new or additional statement 
on these subjects. 

It has become clear to the committee dur- 
ing the course of the studies required by this 
report that ALA has a function to create stan- 
dards which it may vigorously urge its mem- 
bers to adopt. It does not, however, have the 
obligation or the right to impose those stan- 
dards of operation on its members or to en- 
force compliance with them. This becomes ob- 
vious with respect, for example, to standards 
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in terms of financial support, education for 
librarianship, selection of books, or censor- 
ship. 

To do otherwise would require the Associa- 
tion to certify every member, much as a state 
department of education certifies teachers, 
and to accredit libraries, much as the region- 
al educational accreditation bodies accredit 
schools. 

After weighing all arguments for and 
against the proposed amendment as set forth 
in section III, the committee recommends that 
the proposed amendment (including the ver- 


sion presented in section II) be rejected. 


The committee has now completed the 
charge given to it of reviewing the proposed 
amendment and of submitting recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Board prior to the 
[1965] fall meeting and, consequently, consid- 
ers itself discharged. 


SALLIE J. FARRELL 

A. P. MARSHALL 

RALPH A. ULVELING 
VIRGINIA G. YOUNG 

VERNER W. CLAPP, chairman 


APPENDIX 1 
Resolution of the Membership Meeting, ALA, July 6, 1965 


THEREFORE, The American Library Association, 
in conference assembled and at Membership 
Meeting on July 6, 1965, at Detroit, does hereby 
recommend to the Council of the American 
Library Association, which by the ALA Consti- 
tution has the sole responsibility for originating 
proposals for amending the constitution, that it 
originate a proposal for amending the ALA Con- 
stitution to read as follows: 


Article III. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members: Any persons interested in li- 


brary service and librarianship may become a mem- 
ber upon payment of the dues provided for in the 
Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Any library or other organization inter- 
ested in library service and librarianship which does 
not discriminate among users on the basis of race, 
religion, oz personal belief may become a member 
upon payment of the dues provided for in the By- 
laws. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board may suspend a mem- 
ber for cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of 
the members of the Executive Board and may re- 
instate a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 


APPENDIX Ili 


The American Library Association and Equality of Treatment 


Actions and Statements by the Association Relative 


to Discrimination in Conditions of Membership, 


Access to Library Service, and Employment in Libraries 


1877—1965 


No DISCRIMINATION IN QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
ALA Mempersuip. “The Constitution is admira- 
bly brief and clear .... Membership is open to 
all actively engaged in library work without the 
formality of election” (American Library Jour- 
nal 1:251, March 1877). From its earliest Con- 
stitution, which won this commendation, down to 
the present time, ALA has erected no barriers 
whatsoever, beyond payment of dues, to the 
membership of individual librarians. Election, 
for a time a condition of membership for nonli- 
brarians and institutions, has been eliminated, 
leaving the present simple provision of the Con- 
stitution which limits requirements for all to 1) 


an interest in library work (for which no 
certification is demanded) and 2) payment of 
dues. 


I913 


FREEDOM OF ACCESS TO LIBRARIES—SERVICE TO 
DISADVANTAGED Groups. At the 1913 Kaaterskill 
Conference (which was chiefly devoted to prob- 
lems of service to disadvantaged groups), Wil- 
liam F. Yust (then librarian of the Rochester 
Public Library and from 1905 to 1912 librarian 
of the Louisville Free Public Library) read an 
importan: paper dealing principally with library 
service to Negroes, supported with statistics and 
lists, entitled, “What of the Black and Yellow 
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Races?” (ALA Bulletin 7:159-67, July 1913). 


1917-1956 


FREEDOM oF ACCESS TO LIBRARIES-~SERVICE TO 
DISADVANTAGED Groups. The ALA Committee 
on Work with the Foreign Born was established 
in 1917; for many years it was a very important 
and active committee; in 1948 its name was 
changed to Committee on Intercultural Action; 
in 1956 its functions were dispersed among 
other organs of the Association (/bid., 11:336, 
July 1917; 42:464, October 15, 1948; 50:717, 
December 1956). 


1921-1925 


FREEDOM oF ACCESS TO LIBRARIES—SERVICE TO 
DISADVANTAGED Groups. At the Swampscott Con- 
ference, June 1921, a Round Table on Work 
with Negroes was organized (apparently sponta- 
neously) “îm response to a considerable de- 
mand” (Ibid., 15:200-91, July 1921). At its first 
annual meeting at the Detroit Conference, June 
28, 1922, the round table heard the report of a 
questionnaire sent to 122 libraries (98 re- 
sponses) showing, it was stated, that “much pro- 
gress [in extending library service to Negroes] 
has been mede in the past few years.” “Some of 
the speakers thought the purpose could be 
served by a round table for at least another 
year, or that all difficulties could be cleared 
away after four or five years’ round table discus- 
sion" (Ibid. 16:361-66, July 1922). At the sec- 
ond annual meeting (Hot Springs, April 24, 
1923), there were more than 100 persons pres- 
ent. Reports were submitted that library service 
for Negroes is “advancing steadily” in the 
South, while in the North in the last year it “has 
taken a long step forward.” It was also stated 
that “ ... we are not here to advocate separate 
libraries or mixed libraries, but to devise ways 
and means zo reach the Negro with books and 
library service . . ." (Ibid. 17:274~-75, July 
1923). 


1926 


FREEDOM or ÁccEss TO LIBRARIES--SERVICE TO 
DISADVANTACED Groups. “Adequate library ser- 
vice within easy reach of everyone must then be 
the ultimate goal” was the conclusion of an im- 
portant ALA publication, Library Extension: A 
Study of Public Library Conditions and Needs, 
by the Committee on Library Extension (Chica- 
go: The Association, 1926), p. 87. The study 
was generally concerned with the large segment 
of the population unprovided with library ser- 
vice but had assembled more information about 
the specific problem cf library service to Ne- 
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groes than any previous study. It recognized 
such service as constituting a special problem 
(p. 13, 78), but, like the Work with Negroes 
Round Table, it viewed progress with an opti- 
mism that was not justified in the ensuing dec- 
ades. It found that “the policy of extending 
library service to Negroes as part of the regular 
public system is generally accepted in the South 
and even in the border cities. Such service of 
high grade has increased rapidly in the last dec- 
ade” (p. 78). 


1936 


NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBERS AT 
Conrerences. As the result of discriminatory 
treatment of Negro members in attendance at 
the annual conference in Richmond, May 11-16, 
1936, Council appointed a committee to report 
as the first order of business at its next meeting. 
At its opening session, December 28, 1936, 
Council approved the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that “in all rooms and halls assigned to the 
American Library Association hereafter for use 
in connection with its conference or otherwise 
under its control, all members shall be admitted 
on terms of full equality" (ALA Bulletin 
31:37-38, January 1937). 


1936 


FREEDOM OF Access TO LIBRARIES—SERVICE TO 
DIsADVANTAGED Groups. In 1930, under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, ALA established 
a regional office in Atlanta in charge of a re- 
gional field agent for the South. Six years later, 
it published a report by the field agent, Tommie 
Dora Barker, Libraries of the South; A Report 
on Developments, 1930-1933 (Chicago: The 
Association, 1936, 215 p., 28 cm.) Chapter VIII 
of this book is devoted to “Library Service to 
Negroes.” Like the round table in 1923 and the 
Committee on Library Extension in 1926, Miss 
Barker regarded the situation optimistically. 


1938-1939 


FREEDOM oF ÅCCESS TO LIBRARIES—SERVICE 
TO DISADVANTAGED Groups. In 1938 ALA 
awarded a fellowship of $1200 to Eliza Atkins 
(Gleason) to assist her study at the University 
of Chicago of library service to Negroes and in 
1939 renewed it in the amount of $500 (ALA 
Bulletin 32:637-38, September 1938; Eliza At- 
kins Gleason, The Southern Negro and the Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press [1941], 218 p., 21 cm, p. ix). 


1939 
Freepom or Access TO LiBRARIES—THE Li- 
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BRARY BILL or Ricurs. The first version of the 


_Library Bill of Rights, adopted by Council at 


the San Francisco Conference, June 19, 1939, 
was primarily concerned to combat “growing 
intolerance, repression of free speech and cen- 
sorship affecting the rights of minorities and 
individuals.” Consequently, although it affirmed 
the principles of book selection without regard 
to “the race or nationality or political or reli- 
gious views of the writers” and the use of library 
meeting rooms “on equal terms to all groups in 
the community regardless of the beliefs or affili- 
ations of their members,” it did not enter into 
the question of access to library service (/bid., 
33: P-60-1, October 15, 1939). 


1940-1957 


NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBERS AT CON- 
FERENCES. At the 1940 Cincinnati Conference 
Council approved the recommendation of a com- 
mittee appointed to review the 1936 nondiscrimi- 
nation statement that no change be made in the 
statement and, further, that in the case of the 
unwillingness or inability of a city to meet 
ALA's nondiscrimination requirements, ALA 
withdraw and go where its conditions can be 
met (/bid., 34:208, p. 39, March, August 1940). 
On January 23, 1949, the Executive Board in- 
terpreted the statement in detailed specifications 
regarding conference facilities and extended its 
application to regional conferences (Ibid., 43:3, 
March 1949; American Library Association Pol- 
icies, Chicago: The Association [1965], p. 83). 
In November 1957, the Executive Board 
reaffirmed the statement with specification of a 
paragraph included in all contracts to guarantee 
equal facilities and privileges to all members at 
conferences of the Association (American 
Library Association Policies [1965], p. 83). 


1941 


FREEDOM OF ÁccEss TO LiBRARIES—SERVICE TO 
DISADVANTAGED Groups. ALA issued from the 
office of the statistical assistant a mimeographed 
statement, Public Library Service to Negroes in 
the Southern States (Chicago: The Association, 
1941), 4 p. 28 cm. This statement listed cities, 
towns, and counties in fifteen southern states in 
which library service was available to Negroes, 
with indications of the kind of service “as re- 
ported to the ALA as obtained from state 
library agencies and as checked by the statisti- 
cal assistant at ALA Headquarters.” (See also 
ALA Bulletin 35:581, October 15, 1941.) 


1953 
NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBERS AT CON- 


FERENCES. Plans for holding the 1954 annual 
conference in Miami Beach were abandoned due 
to the inability of that city to meet ALA's an- 
tidiscrimination requirements (ALA: Summary 
Reports of 1953 Midwinter Meetings, Chicago, 
1953, p. 62). 


1954-1956 

NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBERS By CHAP- 
TERS. At the Minneapolis Conference, June 25, 
1954, the Membership Meeting ratified the 
revised Article V of the Bylaws. A principal rea- 
son for the revision had been to provide that 
only one chapter should exist within an area, 
with membership open to all persons within the 
area (ALA Council: Minutes, 1962 Midwinter 
Meeting, Exhibit 6, Report to the Council by the 
ALA Executive Board, p. 1). At the same con- 
ference, Council voted to require all chapters to 
apply for redesignation under the new Bylaw 
provisions by the Midwinter Meeting 1956 (ALA 
Bulletin 48:446, 468, September, October 1954). 

Two ckapters (Georgia and Alabama) unable 
to meet the new requirements did not apply for 
redesignation (/bid., 49:154, April 1955; 50: 
140, 150, March 1956). 

The new chapter for North Carolina resulted 
from the integration of two racially segregated 
associations (ibid. 49:472, September 1955; 
50:335, June 1956). 


1961—Midwinter 


Freepom or Access—Tue Lisrary BILL oF 
Ricuts. The Library Bill of Rights had been 
amended twice since its original adoption in 1939 
—in 1944 and again in 1948 (/bid., 38:449, No- 
vember 1944; 42:285, P-20, July-August, Sep- 
tember 15, 1948) —but in each case the amend- 
ment was concerned with censorship and not 
with freedom of access to libraries. 

In March 1960, however, feeling that the As- 
sociation’s existing policy statements with re- 
spect to access to libraries were not sufficiently 
explicit, the Executive Board authorized the ap- 
pointment of a Special Committee on Civil 
Liberties "to recommend such steps as may be 
necessarv to safeguard the rights of library 
users in accordance with the Bill of Rights of 
the United States and the Library Bill of Rights 
as adopted by Council" The committee recom- 
mended and Council at the February 1961 Mid- 
winter Meeting approved the insertion of a new 
paragraph 5 in the Library Bill of Rights read- 
ing: "The rights of an individual to the use of a 
library should not be denied or abridged be- 
cause of his race, religion, national origins or 
political views" (Ibid., 54:364, 589, May, July- 
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August 1960; 55:220, 233, 303-04, 485-87, 
March, April, June 1961). 


1961—Cleveland 


NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBERS BY 
CHAPTERS; NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST USERS 
BY INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS; FREEDOM OF Ac- 
cess TO LIBRARIES—THE Access STUDY. Because 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee is the watch- 
dog of the Library Bill of Rights, the amendment 
of the Library Bill of Rights at the 1961 Mid- 
winter Meeting brought freedom of access to li- 
braries within the committee's terms of reference. 
Accordingly, at the Cleveland Conference, July 
13, 1961, the committee announced to Council its 
proposals for 1) a review to ensure that chap- 
ters meet their obligations, 2) denial of member- 
ship to institutions failing to adhere to Associa- 
tion policies, and 3) a nationwide study of free- 
dom of access to libraries (ALA: 80th Annual 
Conference Proceedings, Cleveland, Ohio, July 
9-15, 1961. Chicago 1961. p. 22-3). 


1962—Midwinter 

NONDISCRIMINATION BY CHAPTERS AGAINST MEM- 
BERS; FREEDOM OF Access TO LisRARIES—NON- 
DISCRIMINATION BY INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS. 
After considering the first two proposals made 
by the Committee on Intellectual Freedom at the 
Cleveland Conference, 1961, the Executive 
Board reported them with recommendations to 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting, February 1, 
1962 (ALA Bulletin 56:221-2, March 1962; 
Minutes, ALA Council, 1962 Midwinter Meet- 
ing, p. 3, Exhibit 6; Wilson Library Bulletin 
36:560, March 1962). 

With respect to nondiscrimination by chapters 
against members, the board concluded from a 
recent survey that while chapter membership 
was open to all persons, some of the chapters 
were clearly not providing all of their members 
with the fundamental rights of membership. 
Rather than write such rights into the ALA 
Constitution so as to make them binding on the 
chapters, the board recommended exhorting the 
chapters “to provide their members with the 
fundamental rights of members that now exist 
within the ALA,” including twelve listed rights, 

With respect to discrimination against users 
by institutional members, the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee had proposed as follows: 


l. That no library may become an institutional 
member which discriminates among users on the 
grounds of race, religion, or personal beliefs. 

2. That the Executive Director may request Ex- 
ecutive Board action against any member if said 
member discriminates among its users on these 
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grounds. 

3. That after due deliberation and hearing of 
both parties, the Executive Board may declare void 
any institutional membership because of discrimina- 
tion. 

4. That all libraries applying for institutional 
membership be required to state in writing that no 
discrimination is practiced against users on the basis 
of race, religion or personal beliefs. 


The board found the following objections to the 
proposal (summarized) : 


]. That legal counsel advised that it is "not un- 
likely" that the constitutionality of the provision 
“would be tested in the courts by some library denied 
membership." 

2. That adoption of the proposal might be ex- 
pected to result in a reluctant and regrettable loss 
of membership. 

3. That it would be diffieult to justify applying 
one provision of the Library Bill of Rights as a 
qualification for membership to one geographical area 
without applying all provisions (e.g., those regarding 
book selection) to all areas. 

4, That if it should be appropriate to require in- 
stitutions to certify their practices as in harmony 
with ALA policies, it would be equally appropriate 
to require personal members to certify theirs. 

5. That it was not clear whether the proposal in- 
tended a mere dissociation of disqualifed institu- 
tions from formal membership or whether it also 
intended to refuse such institutions the services of 
the Association such as professional assistance, ad- 
visory services of staff and committees, and the op- 


.portunity to purchase materials and publications. 


Accordingly, in lieu of adopting the commit- 
tee's proposal, the board recommended adoption 
of a statement opposing “denial or abridgement 
of library services because of race, religion or 
personal beliefs," stating that “the Association 
should use every proper means at its disposal to 
bring an early end to discrimination practices as 
rapidly as legal obstacles can be removed," and 
to this end urging “a thorough study of the 
problem and the means for its solution," a refer- 
ence to the Áccess to Public Libraries study for 
which funds were at that time being sought. 

Council refused to accept the board's recom- 
mendations and recommitted the report for fur- 
ther study. 


1962— Miami Beach 


NONDISCRIMINATION BY CHAPTERS AGAINST MEM- 
BERS; FREEDOM OF ACCESS TO LiBRARIES—NON- 
DISCRIMINATION BY INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS; 
FREEDOM oF AccEss To LIBRARIES— THE Ac- 
cess Stupy. Pursuant to the action taken at 
the 1962 Midwinter Meeting, the Executive 
Board brought to Council at the Miami Beach 
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Conference, June 1962, a “Statement on Individ- 
ual Membership, Chapter Status, and Institu- 
tional Membership.” After debate and amend- 
ment in Council June 19, as well as in the sub- 
sequent Membership Meeting June 22, the 
Statement was adopted (ALA Bulletin 56:623, 
635-9, 665, July-August 1962; Minutes, ALA 
Council, 1962 Annual Conference, p. 3-6, Ex- 
hibits 5A, 5B). Its principal provisions (summa- 
rized) are: 


Preamble: Claims the same rights and privileges 
for all members of the Association and the “same 
freedom of access to all libraries [!] for all citizens." 

Individual Membership: Urges each ALA member 
by his example to work to end discrimination for 
reasons of race, religion, or personal belief and to 
the end that all people may have equal access to 
the tools of learning. 

Chapter Status: Provides that Council shall in- 
form the chapters of the rights and privileges of 
membership and request chapters to make "every 
immediate effort" to secure and grant these rights to 
each member (twelve rights enumerated) ; shall re- 
quire chapters within three years to certify that 
they are meeting these requirements and failing such 
certification, or if Council is not satisfied with their 
compliance, ask them to withdraw. 

Institutional Membership: Provides that Council 
shall pursue with diligence the study of access to 
libraries; promptly make its results public; urge in- 
stitutional members not to discriminate among users 
on the basis of race, religion, or personal belief, and 
if such discrimination exists to end it as scon as 
possible; advise libraries applying henceforth for in- 
stitutional membership of the Association's policy 
relating to access to libraries and that in accepting 
institutional membership they are also accepting re- 
sponsibility for working toward free and ready access 
to libraries by all persons regardless of race, religion, 
or personal belief. 


1963 


NONDISCRIMINATION BY LIBRARIES WITH Re- 
SPECT TO EMPLOYMENT. “Opportunities for em- 
ployment in our libraries should be made avail- 
able to persons with the needed abilities without 
regard to race or creed, and our recruiting ma- 
chinery can and should be directed to provide 
suitable chances for professional and clerical 
employment in libraries to this end.” From the 
ALA President’s report to Council at the Chica- 
go Conference, June 1963 (ALA Bulletin 
57:747, September 1963). 


1963-1964 


FREEDOM OF AccEss TO LipRARIES—THE ACCESS 
Stupy. The study which resulted in the report, 
Access to Public Libraries, A Research Project: 
Prepared for the Library Administration Divi- 
ston, American Library Association by Interna- 


tional Research Associates, Inc. (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1963. 160 p., 28 
cm.) was originally proposed by the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee in 1960, cosponsored by 
that committee and the Library Administration 
Division, financed by contributions from several 
organizations and one personal member of the 
Association, and executed under the supervision 
of an advisory committee of LAD. Its findings 
were announced during the Chicago Conference, 
July 1963, and the report itself was published 
on Augus: 19, 1963. 

The report found that although desegregation 
had proceeded “considerably further" in li- 
braries than with respect to other major types 
of public facilities, segregation in libraries was 
still “widespread and severe”; that while de 
jure (direct) segregation is confined to the 
South, de facto (indirect) discrimination is 
widespread in the North, especially in connec- 
tion with the location and stocking of branch 
libraries. 

These findings of “indirect” discrimination in 
the North were vigorously contested by the 
librarians of the cities specifically accused. In 
consequence, the Executive Board directed the 
LAD Board of Directors to review the report. 
They did so and concluded 1) that the scope of 
the study had exceeded its financial resources 
for successful accomplishment; 2) that the parts 
of the report dealing with segregation and 
libraries, regional distribution of library re- 
sources, and the relation of law to access are 
useful; 3) that the research dealing with stu- 
dents and foreign language resources was so 
limited as to produce data of insignificant value; 
4) that on the part of the report dealing with 
“indirect” discrimination in connection with the 
location and resources of branch libraries in ten 
selected cities, the research was shallow, the 
methodology debatable, the measurements in- 
complete, and the terminology cloudy and con- 
fusing; and 5) that the conclusions of this part 
were consequently rejected. These conclusions of 
the LAD directors were adopted by Council at 
the 1964 Midwinter Meeting, January 30, 1964 
(ALA Bulletin 57:742-45, 1042, September, De- 
cember 1963; 58:299, 304, April 1964; ALA 
Council: Minutes, 1964 Midwinter Meeting, Chi- 
cago, p. 7, also Exhibits 2 and 3, Review and 
Evaluation of Access to Public Libraries; A Re- 
port to the Executive Board and Council of ALA 
by Board of Directors, Library Administration 
Division, January 26, 1964, 8, 2 p.) 

The LAD directors also called attention to 
topics for further research suggested by the ac- 
cess study. These remain to be followed up. 
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1963-1965 


NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBERS BY CHAP- 
TERS. At the Midwinter meetings, January 30- 
31, 1963, and January 29, 1964, respectively, 
the Louisiana Library Association and the Mis- 
sissippi Library Association requested and were 
granted leave by Council to withdraw as chap- 
ters of ALA due to their inability to comply 
with requirements oi the Miami Beach State- 
ment (ALA Bulletin 57:232-33, March 1963; 
58:205, March 1964). 

The Louisiana Library Association, having be- 
come able to comply with the requirements of 
the Miami Beach Statement, was reinstated by 
Council as a chapter at the Detroit Conference, 
July 1965 /Ibid., 59:619-20, July-August 1965). 


|. 1964 


NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBERS AT CON- 
FERENCES. The Executive Board ordered an im- 
mediate investigation of an incident reported 
to it of possible discrimination against a del- 
egate to the St. Louis Conference by one of the 
hotels. As a result of the investigation, a letter 
of protest was sent by the President of ALA to 
the St. Louis Council on Human Relations (Ibid., 
58:611, July-August 1964). 


1964—1965 


NONDISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBERS By CHAP- 
TERS AND STATE ÁssociATIONS. The Member- 
ship Meeting at the St. Louis Conference, July 
3, 1964, voted to forbid ALA officers and staff 
from attend:ng, in their official capacity or at 
ALA expense, the meetings of any state associa- 
tion which is unable to meet fully the require- 
ments for chapter status. The phrase “all ALA 
officers" was at first construed by the Executive 
Board to cover all elected officers but on advice 
of counsel was later limited to the officers so 
designated in the Constitution, and this con- 
struction was upheld by Council at the 1965 
Midwinter Meeting (Ibid., 58:592, 670-01, July- 
August, September 1964; 59:193-06, March 
1965). 


1965 


FREEDOM or Access To  Lrisnanrs—Nom- 
DISCRIMINATION BY INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS. On 
its own initiative, the Executive Board in April 
1965 issued a call for a Membership Meeting to 
be held during the Detroit Conference (Ibid., 
59:236, 320, 335-36, April, May 1965) and in 
June placed one item on the agenda of the meet- 
ing—a review of the Miami Beach Statement of 
1962— stating its belief that the section of the 
Statement dealing with institutional membership 
should be examined and proposing for discus- 
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sion the question, “Shall library institution [al] 
membership in ALA be open only to libraries 
which are integrated?" (Ibid. 59:447, June 
1965). The meeting, held July 6, 1965, adopted a 
resolution proposing an amendment to the ALA 
Constitution which would deny membership to 
libraries or other organizations that discriminate 
among users on the basis of race, religion, or 
personal belief. À subsequent Council meeting 
on the same day provided for review of the pro- 
posed amendment and a first vote on it at the 
1966 Midwinter Meeting (lbid., 59:620, 622-24, 
688, July-August, September 1965). eee 
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Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
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A student is about to dial the phone in 
his dorm room. He's going to use it to 
study French by calling the Learning Lab. 
At the same time other students will be 
dialing lessons in Biology, Government, 
Speech ... any subject the university has 
scheduled for that period. Through the tel- 
ephone, universities can extend their Learn- 
ing Lab facilities economically to every 
dormitory room, so students can take full 
advantage of a university's opportunities. 


This use of the telephone as a learning 
tool, in addition to its everyday function, 
is just a beginning. Soon, a student will 


be able to connect with a computer, put a 
problem to it, and receive information back 
in the most convenient form . . . volce or 
teletypewriter ... even as a video image. 


This is one more way we are working to 
improve communications to meet the fu- 
ture needs of students, faculty and admin- 
istration. Many of these communications 
systems—Tele-Lecture service (two-way am- 
plified phone calls), Data-Phone* service, 
and remote blackboard projection—are 
available now. Find out what you can do to 


benefit from them by talking with your Bell 


Telephone Communications Consultant. 


Dial 3621 for French Ill 


*Service mark of the Bell System 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you’d understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters...prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
... turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion 1s guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. ` 





m. "m 
d. 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Partial List of Libraries 


Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library af St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, Ill. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, lll. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orieans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md. 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Paint Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memoria! Library, 
Midland, Mich. . 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Narth Gentral Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Puhlic Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. _ 





Standards at the Grass Roots 


by John Lombardi 


Dr. Lombardi, president of Los Angeles City 
College, gave an address on “Accreditation: 
An Aid To Strengthening the Junior College 
Library” at a National Conference on the Ju- 
nior College Library at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, on July 14, 1965. This 
excerpt from his paper focuses on some of the 
aspects of standards which are not considered 
when formal documents are promulgated but 
which are all-important nonetheless. Proceed- 
ings of the conference may be ordered from 
the Student Store, University of California, 
Los Angeles 90024, at a cost of $2. 


Accreditation presupposes standards by which 
to make judgments and evaluations. For the 
library, three sets of standards are in use, one 
developed by the college personnel, a second 
by a regional accrediting agency, The -West- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges, and a 
third by the American Library Association. 
These are related; each has been influenced 
by the others and by outside agencies; more 
important, each has an influence in strength- 
ening the library. However inadequate or un- 
scientific these standards may be, a team 
member assigned to the library must use them 
in arriving at a judgment. 

Librarians and administrators, wittingly or 
unwittingly, make observations concerning 
the library services. They have standards in 
mind which were acquired during their edu- 
cational careers as users of the library and 
more formally in professional courses. Li- 
brarians and administrators check or observe 
the books circulated and used; the number of 
students in attendance at various times in the 
various areas, browsing, studying, using ref- 
erence works, reading periodicals; and the 
number of faculty members who make use of 
the library or who recommend the purchase 


. or the discarding of library books. 


On the basis of these checks they establish 
what we may label “de facto” standards. If 
the library is rarely overcrowded with stu- 
dents, they assume the capacity is adequate; 
if students do not complain about the library 
hours, this too is accepted as standard; like- 
wise, for library privileges, holdings, and 
other activities. Student and faculty criti- 
cisms, though negative in character, are high- 
ly efficacious influences in developing de facto 
standards. 

These de facto standards are not static. 
They are more dynamic in character than the 
others because they are influenced by many 
educational and noneducational developments. 
Take, for example, the paperback revolution 
which has changed the relationship of Eng- 
lish, social sciences, and other departments to 
the library. Many instructors in these depart- 
ments require students to buy several paper- 
backs instead of one hard-cover textbook. 
Others recommend the purchase of paper- 
backs in addition to the regular texts. Class 
libraries are increasing. The extent to which 
these practices reduce reliance on the library 
or increase it by whetting the appetite of stu- 
dents for more books enters into the assess- 
ment of the library and affects our de facto 
standards. 

Another development is the practice started 
simultaneously in libraries across the country 
of locating study areas in corridors, courts, 
corners, and other available spaces through- 
out the campus. This practice now has wide- 
spread acceptance and is affecting student use 
of the library. It is also causing some enter- 
prising librarians to place dictionaries and 
other rot easily removable reference works in 
areas where large numbers of students are 
studying. The librarian may become peripa- 
tetic if this practice continues. He goes where 
the student is. What effect does this have on 
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the seating standards? Does this practice 
affect the importance of the library? 

Mechanization in various forms is also 
transforming many of the activities in the 
library. Processing of books by commercial 
firms reduces the time between ordering and 
shelving and makes clerical and professional 
staff available for other tasks. Data processing 
procedures mechanize clerical tasks and en- 
able librarians to institute “instant retrieval” 
of resource materials for faculty and students 
and information for administrative purposes. 
If mechanization continues, “the library as we 
know it today,” according to one educator 
“will be a thing of the past.” 

In developing these de facto standards, 
junior college administrators also look into the 
rationale, the function and use of the library. 
Is it really a library or is it a study hall? 
Should students who wish to use only their 
textbooks be required to study elsewhere? 
How many instructors use the library as an 
adjunct to their instruction? Should all in- 
structors be encouraged to use the library? Is 
this practical? Advisable? Desirable? Do the 
students in the two-year occupational courses 
need the same kind and amount of library 
services that those in transfer programs need? 

These de facto standards are potent. They 
must not be underrated because they are not 
in neatly written paragraphs. In all probabil- 
ity, they are more important than the others 
in accreditation team judgments, recognizing, 
however, that the others exert considerable 
influence in the development of de facto stan- 
dards. 

Another set of standards are those estab- 
lished by the Commission for Accrediting Ju- 
nior Colleges of the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges.? The standards seem to 
be objective because they are written; how- 
ever, they are so general that one wonders 
how they can be labeled as standards. For ex- 
ample, one sentence reads: “A trained library 


' Carroll L. Lang, “Education and Economic De- 
velopment," Phi Delta Kappan, XLVI (May 1965), 
p. 469. 

? Western Association of Schools and Colleges, the 
Accrediting Commission for Junior Colleges, “Kit of 
Accreditation Materials, Part One” (Modesto, Cali- 
fornia: California Junior College Association, 1964, 
Mimeo), p. S-3. 
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staff is essential.” Another, “Library materi- 
als should be available in type, number, qual- 
ity, and recency sufficient to cover, to the ex- 
tent needed in junior colleges, all fields of in- 
struction.” Other general terms are “sufficient ` 
space," “reasonable percentage” of student 
spaces, “facilitates and encourages student 
and faculty use,” etc. In theory, the avoidance 
of quantitative standards places emphasis on 
qualitative measures. In practice, these stan- 
dards tend to justify and enforce the de facto 
standards, especially in those libraries in 
which the standards show evidence of innova- 
tive practices. 


Quantitative standards 


The standards of the ALA, the third cat- 
egory, attempt to obviate the difficulties of the 
de facto or the accrediting agency standards 
by establishing minimum quantitative cri- 
teria. Since the sciences have made tremen- 
dous progress, partly because their researches 
have been quantified and are reproducible, 
the methodology was applied to the library. 

Quantitative approaches in our scientific 
age have considerable appeal. They enable a 
librarian, administrator, accrediting team to 
classify a library with some show of objectiv- 
ity as excellent, good, bad, or indifferent. 
However, in accreditation, junior college ad- 
ministrators look askance at rigid quantitative 
criteria. Such criteria seem to go counter to 
the idea of the uniqueness of each college, to 
the idea that the college is to serve its com- 
munity. This, in part, accounts for the admin- 
istrator’s uneasiness and dissatisfaction with 
the ALA standards. Paradoxically, the uneasi- 
ness is occasioned by fear that quantitative 
standards may be seized as an easy evaluation 
instrument by accrediting teams. Discussion 
on the standards was heated during the period 
immediately following their promulgation, 
but, as often happens, the dire consequences 
did not occur. In fact, most college officers 
match their practices with those recommended 
by the ALA. If their practices approach those 
of the ALA they congratulate themselves; if 
not, they rationalize and, more often than not, 
make changes to conform to them more close- 
ly. 

In the process of questioning the ALA stan- 
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dards, the administrator and librarian, when 
preparing for an accreditation visit, must de- 
velop a position. If a 20,000-volume minimum 
seems unreasonable to the administrator of a 
small college, he must show why. Perhaps he 
can prove that a fine program is possible with 
fewer, well selected volumes. To meet the crit- 
icism that the seating capacity in the library 
does not meet the 25 per cent standards, he 
conducts a survey of the number of students 
on campus at any one time, the number in 
class, and the number in the library. And so 
with the other standards. As one college presi- 
dent expressed it, “he cannot avoid thinking 
of the standards."? 

This analysis in itself is a wonderful meth- 


od of strengthening the library. Instead of de- - 


bating on a priori judgments or assumptions, 
one begins to make deductions on the basis of 
the existing practices as measured against the 
standards. The question will arise, if the prac- 
tices do not conform to the standards, has it 
been proved that the standards are unrealis- 
tic? The answer is obviously no; but neither 
can it be proved that the practices are at 
fault. Perhaps the librarian might attempt ex- 
periments to determine whether the practices 
can be brought up to the standards. If enough 
colleges conducted such surveys and experi- 
ments, a body of information would be ac- 
cumulated which would be a bass for 
confirmation, rejection, or modification of the 
ALA. standards. 

Here, if the process of survey, experimenta- 
tion, and implementation of the findings is 
carrled out with care, 1s one of the most 
significant aids of accreditation in the 
strengthening of the library. This makes sense 
if we accept the thesis that “we are not pre- 
pared to recognize any single authority or to 
commit ourselves permanently to any one 
doctrine or document, including our own. In 
fact, we are not convinced that there are sin- 
gle answers to many of the significant ques- 
tions in higher education.” 


* James S. Coles, “A College President and the 
Standards for College Libraries," College and Re- 
search Libraries, XXII (July 1961), p. 268. 

*F. Taylor Jones, “The Regional Accrediting As- 
sociations and the Standards for College Libraries,” 
College and Research Libraries, XXII (July 1961), 
p. 273. 


So despite the criticism of quantitative 
standards, they have been salutary in the 
evaluation of the various aspects of the 
library and as aids in strengthening the 
library. The quantitative standards act as a 
counterbalance to the de facto and to the gen- 
eralized standards. 


A bulwark against attacks 


As an aid in strengthening the library, ac- 
creditation has made a major contribution in 
modifying popular misconceptions that the li- 
brary is “so mechanized and routinized, so 
aloof from the ordinary concerns of men, that 
its affairs might be administered in the course 
of the morning shave.”® It has counteracted 
the idea so current “in the public mind [that] 
librarianship [is] a kind of American Foreign 
Legion, tne officially recommended ‘way out’ 
... for battered teachers who want to escape 
the classroom, for people in business who 
buckle under the stress of competition, and for 
all those college graduates who have never 
quite figured out what to do with themselves."? 

Additionally, accreditation has acted as a 
deterrent to excessive cuts for library budgets 
during retrenchment periods. These attitudes 
have not completely disappeared. Even some 
of our junior college classroom professional 
organizations think of librarians as nonpro- 
ductive members. In the law specifying that 
50 per cent of the operating budget must be 
allocated to salaries for instructors, librarians 
are not classified as instructors! But progress 
in changing these attitudes has been made, 
and accreditation has been instrumental in 
this progress. 

In a more indirect but subtle manner, ac- 
creditation aids the library in withstanding 
the many pressure groups “who believe that 
they have an inalienable right to use the 
library as their own personal propaganda and 
a concornitant right to censor out any materi- 
als presenting an opposing view.”’ When 
these groups strike, the librarian and admin- 
istrators have, in addition to their own con- 


5 David C. Mearns in note appended to “Brush of 
a Comet," The Atlantic, CCXV (May 1965), p. 91. 

° Margaret Bennett (pseud), “Don’t Give Us Your 
Tired, Your Poor," The Atlantic, CCXV (May 1965), 
p. 93. 

T Bennett, op. cit., p. 95. 
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victions, the backing of accreditation stan- 
dards concerning unwarranted interference in 
the selection and retention of books. Govern- 
ing boards are sometimes more responsive to 
accreditation standards than to their librari- 
ans and administrators in this sensitive area. 

In conclusion, accreditation is an important 
aid in strengthening the library. Even after 
accepting limitations of accreditation, such as 
the possibility that quantitative standards 
might lead to stratification, that the standards 
give ideas as to what a library should be, not 
necessarily with what it ought to do,? we can 
point to the following in support of accredita- 
tion. 


l. It provides for a self-study at least once 
every five years. 

2. It provides a parallel study by an out- 
side group. 

3. It provides opportunity for formal and 
informal exchange of ideas between staff and 
evaluators. 

4. It requires response to suggestions and 
recommendations of the accrediting group. 

9. It preserves the library from undue re- 
strictive practices when financial resources 
are low. 

6. It forces librarians and administrators 
to accept or to establish standards for financ- 
ing, acquisition, services to students and staff, 
facilities, etc. 

^T. It reenforces the principle that libraries 
should be staffed and managed by profession- 
ally-trained librarians. 

8. It helps the librarian to withstand un- 
warranted censorship by community pressure 
groups. 


5jones, op. cit., p. 273. IY. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


À library plan for a Mzryland community which 
does not even exist, but which will have a popu- 
lation of 110,000 to 159,000 by 1980, has been 
prepared by a team headed by C. Walter Stone, 
director of libraries, University of Pittsburgh, 
under a grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. The five-page document, “A Library Pro- 
gram for Columbia," is available from the Di- 
vision of Library Extension, Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, 301 West Preston Street, 
Baltimore 21201. 
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Science Library 
Cooperation 


in Three Colleges 


by Suzanne Newhall 


With today’s vast increase of scientific and 
technical literature, most of which appears in 
periodical form, it has become increasingly 
difficult and expensive for college science de- 
partments, operating on limited budgets, to 
expand their periodical collections to include 
even the minimum number of titles necessary 
to provide students and faculty with adequate 
information. 

An attempt to ease this situation through 
interlibrary cooperation was made by three 
colleges located in the Philadelphia suburbs— 
Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore. For 
some years, the three institutions have coop- 
erated in various academic endeavors, and the 
library facilities of each college are available 
to students and faculty of all three. An obvi- 
ous extension of this cooperation was a cen- 
tral listing of the scientific and technical peri- 
odical and serial holdings. 

This list provides, both to librarians and to 
library patrons, an intercampus source for the 
rapid location of serials available on each 
campus and an intracampus source for the 
location of material available in each depart- 
ment. This second service is of particular im- 
portance, since the departmental libraries of 
each college contain catalogs showing only 
the individual department's holdings, and a 
comprehensive list of periodical and serial 
holdings is not a standard part of library re- 
cords. 

Three summers ago, I undertook the com- 
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pilation of an alphabetical listing, separated 
by subject matter, of the scientific and techni- 
cal serial publications at Bryn Mawr and 
Haverford. (Swarthmore’s holdings were in- 
cluded the following summer.) Cross refer- 
ences were made whenever a periodical or 
serial publication belonged by subject matter 
in more than one division, the main entry for 
such a publication being with the department 
that ordered it. Separate sections were also 
included for general science periodicals, kept 
in the respective main libraries, and for scien- 
tific government publications, since both 
Swarthmore and Haverford are government 
depositories. 

This undertaking was aided by the fact that 
all three colleges have departmental libraries 
and, therefore, departmental catalogs and 
shelf lists were available for all the sciences. 
The final list contains all collections covering 
a period of five years or more whether cur- 
rently received or not. 

Also included in the file are titles of serials 
on order, with the date on which they were 
ordered. This is a valuable inclusion since, in 
a number of instances, a periodical may be of 
sufficient value to warrant having it available 
but not enough to necessitate more than one 
copy. Duplications of such material can be 
avoided by knowing promptly when an order 
has been placed. 

Indication of which publication belongs to 
which college was facilitated by the fact that 
Bryn Mawr uses the Dewey Decimal System, 
Haverford uses the Library of Congress sys- 
tem, and Swarthmore periodicals are not clas- 
sified and are shelved alphabetically. Since 
the Swarthmore Library also uses the LC sys- 
tem, its classified serials other than periodi- 
cals are differentiated from Haverford’s by 
the abbreviation “Swarth.” placed in front of 
the call number. 

Most of the work involved in this collective 
list was the original compilation. However, 
the work of keeping it up to date—adding 
new titles as ordered and new call numbers and 
holdings when the new orders have been clas- 
sified, deleting material withdrawn, and 
otherwise amending the records to show all 
changes—is a continuing job. 

The process of keeping all three libraries 


posted about changes is the part of this en- 
deavor that calls most for interlibrary coop- 
eration. It is efficiently handled by the order 
departments, the catalog departments, and the 
science librarians of each college, the actual 
transfer of information being handled by the 
science librarian in each case. On or about 
the first of each month, Bryn Mawr and 
Swarthmore notify Haverford of their latest 
acquisitions, orders, and changes, and a state- 
ment is then sent from Haverford showing the 
total changes for all three. 

At Haverford and Swarthmore, Xerox 
copies of the departmental holdings have been 
supplied for the biology and psychology 
libraries at their request, and a Xerox copy of 
the whole file is kept in the main library. At 
present, no effort is made to include all the 
monthly addenda in the Xerox copies, and an 
up-to-date Xerox copy is supplied in the fall 
of each year. 

Although there may still be room for im- 
provement in the technique of keeping the file 
up to date, the methods being used are 
efficient enough to make the file a reliable 
source for information about the scientific 
and technical serial holdings and the orders 
of the science departments involved. The file 
receives heavy use and has more than 
justified the expenditure of time and money 
involved in its compilation and maintenance. 

The advantage of this file for locating a 
science publication at any one of the three 
colleges over searching the Union List of 
Serials for the same information is obvious, 
not only in the smaller size of this file but in 
the fact that it shows changes as they occur, 
including dates on which any department may 
have stopped subscribing to a given serial. 

An additional benefit to libraries not di- 
rectly involved is evident when material re- 
quested by a library elsewhere is not avail- 
able at the library initially receiving the re- 
quest. It is frequently possible to forward the 
request with a minimum of delay to the one 
that can fill it. 

Still another value of this file is its use in 
enabling the science librarians to arrange 
binding schedules, so that heavily used peri- 
odicals are available at one of the three col- 
leges at all times. LI 
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Malcolm Glenn 
Wyer 
by Madeline Wyer Killinger 


Mrs. Killinger, Mr. Wyer's daughter, writes of 
her article: It does not satisfy me-—perhaps I 
was too close to him to delineate him as I would 
like, or it ts too soon. 

I purposely omitted many of his activities and 
honors which were mainly connected with Denver 
and not of interest to readers of the Bulletin, to 
my mind, 

As I read the part on expansion of the Denver 
Library it does not sound out of the ordinary 
today, but at the time these new departments 
and services were introduced it was very unusual. 
And I did not elaborate on the Bibliographical 
Center, assuming that most librarians are familiar 
with their value and work. So my article may 
fail to picture the pioneer steps father initiated. 

He was one of the last—ij not the last—li- 
brarian who knew Melvil Dewey and most of the 
other early librarians in the ALA and was asso- 
ciated with them in this age of the modern li- 
brary system. 


Malcolm Glenn Wyer, librarian emeritus of 
the Denver Public Library, died on December 
31, 1965, in Denver. 

Born in Concordia, Kansas, August 21, 
1877, he was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota in 1899 and earned his master 
of arts degree there in 1901. He received his 
bachelor of library science degree from the 
New York State Library School in 1903. He 
was awarded the honorary doctor of library 
science degree from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1931 and the honorary doctor of 
laws degree from Colorado College in 1938 
and the University of Denver in 1958. 

Mr. Wyer served as librarian of Colorado 
College (1903-04), as acting librarian and 
librarian of the University of Iowa (1904-13), 
and as librarian of the University of Ne- 
braska (1913-24). He became librarian of 
the Denver Public Library in 1924 and served 
in that capacity until his retirement in 1951. 





The Library Commission retained him as a 
consultant until 1956. In addition to his duties 
at the public library, he was director of li- 
braries at the University of Denver from 1933 
to 1948. With the aid of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, Mr. Wyer founded the 
University of Denver School of Librarianship 
in 1931 and was dean of the school until 
1948. 

Under the ALA Library War Service of 
World War I, Mr. Wyer established the li- 
brary at Camp Logan near Houston. The 
following year he was called to Washington 
as assistant to Herbert Putnam, ALA War 
Service director, and placed in charge of all 
major camp libraries in this country. In 1920 
he was appointed chairman of the library 
training committee of the ALA, was instru- 
mental in the formation of the ALA Board 
of Education for Librarianship, and served 
on that board. He was president of the Iowa 
Library Association (1910-11), the Ne- 
braska Library Association (1915—17, 1918- 
23), and the Colorado Library Association 
(1926—27, 1929-33). He was president of 
ALA in 1936-37. 

Throughout his career he believed that the 
library should be the dynamic force in the 
community for all adult education needs; that 
coordiration of planning and resources among 
the libraries of a region would provide better 
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service and save unnecessary duplication and 
cut down expenses. He was an advocate for 
the highest standards of professional library 
training. 

In keeping with his philosophy, he intro- 
duced new services to the Denver Public Li- 
brary and expanded the book collections to 
fill existing needs. He established the geneal- 
ogy and the art and music departments, 
opened divisions for the blind and for young 
people, started the Ross-Barrett Aeronautics 
and Eugene Field collections, and initiated 
service to shut-ins and a reader adviser ser- 
vice. In 1930 Mr. Wyer founded the Adult 
Education Council of Denver—the first such 
group in the country to be library-affiliated. 
The council has established a distinguished 
service award in Mr. Wyer's name, and he 
was given the first award in 1960. 

The Western History Collection was started 
by Mr. Wyer in 1934, the Denver Public Li- 
brary being the first institution in the west 
to collect source material on the early history 
of the region. Containing books, newspaper 
files, pictures, paintings, pamphlets, records, 
and maps, it is widely used by authors, schol. 
ars, and historians. It is now recognized as 


one of the best collections of western Ameri- 
cana in the country. 

In 1935 Mr. Wyer established the first 
Bibliographical Center for Research. This was 
a ploneer cooperative enterprise among uni- 
versity and public libraries of the Rocky 
Mountain region and was the model for later 
centers in Philadelphia and Seattle. 

Perhaps it can be said that Mr. Wyer never 
truly retired from the library world. He was 
often called as consultant by all types of li- 
braries from many states. In 1964 his Books 
and People was published in a limited edition, 
in which he wrote of some of the interesting 
people and incidents he had encountered in 
his long career. During his long years of ac- 
tive professional experience, covering univer- 
sity and public libraries and library school 
administration, he saw vast changes in the li- 
brary feld, dating from his student days 
under Melvil Dewey and Charles A. Cutter 
to the modern library system of today. He 
continued, after retirement, to keep informed 
on the new scientific and mechanical devices, 
current trends, and changes in reading habits 


and tastes. He was, indeed, a librarian. 
eee 


A Constitutional Crisis in the ALA? 


by Eli M. Oboler 


The American Library Association is becom- 
ing a prestigious organization. In a few years 
it has gone from less than 20,000 to its pres- 
ent 31,000 plus, including nearly 5000 insti- 
tutional members and affiliated or member as- 
sociations. The reorganization of ALA, which 
went into effect in 1957, was a result of the 
Management Survey, made by Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick, and Paget during 1954—55. The sur- 
vey came about as a belated result of the 


e Mr. Oboler, librarian of Idaho State Univer- 
sity, Pocatello, introduced the resolution adopted 
by membership at the Detroit Conference which, 
by a change in the ALA Constitution, would have 
barred segregated libraries from membership in 


ALA. 
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Fourth Activities Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Ralph R. Shaw, which reported 
on December 15, 1948, in a report which 
covered some 27 pages of the January 1949 
ALA Bulletin, including two major sections 
and a total of eighty recommendations. 

One of the matters singled out by this com- 
mittee as being the reason for its coming into 
existence at all was that there was "confusion 
in management of the Association by its 
double-headed organization of Council and 
Executive Board, each responsible directly 
to the Membership" (p. 28). A great many of 
the members had the opinion that the Fourth 
Activities Report and the Management Sur- 
vey might result in simplification of the ALA 
structure. 
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Instead, seventeen years after the Fourth 
Activities Report and more than a decade 


after the Management Survey, we have a com- - 


plex of suborganizations almost impossible to 
explicate. Only recently this was increased 
(after less than ten minutes of public delibera- 
tion) by the addition of another division— 
that of Information Sciences and Automation. 

Certainly, it is obvious that the Fourth 
Activities Committee and the Management 
Survey have resulted in a much more com- 
plicated and less of a grass-roots organiza- 
tion than was contemplated. At each of our 
midwinter and annual meetings there are 
literally hundreds and hundreds of official and 
unofficial meetings of the various ALA groups. 

We have grown so large that our treasurer 
this year informed us that the million dollars 
“borrowed” from the ALA Endowment 
Funds just a few years ago to help pay for 
the new ALA building was already returned, 
in the light of profits earned upon ALA in- 
vestments because of the booming economy. 

Representatives of ALA are present and 
active in the deliberations of literally hun- 
dreds of different nonlibrary organizations 
and institutions, here and abroad, from 
Switzerland to Hong Kong. We are involved 
in the work of groups which decide how thin 
or thick a catalog card should be, how last- 
ing a book page, how high is up, and how 
low is down. We help guide the school and 
college training of thousands, the building of 
multimillions of dollars worth of libraries. 
Even, to some extent, the ALA influences 
authors and publishers in the writing of 
books. Our recommendations hold high prior- 
ity in decisions made by governmental groups. 

All this rehearsal cf how ALA is flexing 
its muscles, now that it has reached the ripe 
age of 90, is preliminary to a fervent plea 
that we act our age. We cannot afford, it 
seems to me, to behave as though we were a 
group of self-sufficient, self-motivated in- 
dividuals. We are beginning to be a Colossus 
of sorts; the pigmy days are long over. 

To be more specific, how is it that we still 
continue our old practice of assigning vital 
responsibilities to but a very few? At the 
recent Chicago Council meetings a number of 
committees of Council reported—and the 
duplication of names was both obvious and 


ominous. Out of a Council of several hundred 
members—of whom perhaps three-fourths 
were present—surely it cannot be true that 
pretty much the same people must serve on 
committee after committee after committee. 
We are beginning to hark back to the 1946 
era, when only a grass-roots revolt of in- 
dignant, democracy-seeking members broke up 
the tight little “in” circle holding and allocat- 
ing power. 

Scott Buchanan has recently written,! with 
deep concern, about “the corporate veils and 
legal fiction under which corporations carry 
on their vital private governments." The ALA 
is a corporation, and its “veils and... 
fiction" exist, whether we like it or not. 

One of the “fictions” of ALA is that in- 
stitutions which become ALA members do not 
have any power, under our set-up. At the 
1966 Midwinter conference a member of the 
Clapp Committee, which was formed for the 
purpose of considering the matter of qualifi- 
cations for institutional membership, told us 
that the only real purpose of having institu- 
tional members within ALA was to raise 
money for the Ámerican Library Ássociation. 
He deprecated the value of such memberships 
also, as being but the occasion for duplicate 
copies of ALA publications coming into the 
institution, and of having the empty honor of 
being included in the ALA Directory. 

Somehow I got the impression that it was 
practically a favor on the part of any institu- 
tion to join ALA—that it was all show on 
one side and charity on the other—that the 
Association, not the member institution, was 
the real gainer from such affiliation. 

] disagree with the premise of this, be- 
cause along with institutional membership 
goes also the vote, and a block of nearly 
5000 votes is quite important in deciding 
policy, since policy is decided by the Execu- 
tive Board and Council, and ALA institutional 
members have the right to vote for both. But 
even if we were to grant the point that in- 
stitutional membership is a very empty honor, 
perhaps it might be considered at this time 
that there should be a major change in ALA 
make-up. Let us continue affiliations of as- 


*“The Corporation and the Republic,” in p. 17-39: 
The Corporation Take-Over, ed. by Andrew Hacker 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1965). 
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sociations which may find benefits in such 
affiliations, and out of whose affiliation ALA 
may benefit, but let us, effective Jan. 1, 
1968, discontinue ell institutional member- 
ships. 

One of the dangers of authority under dif- 
fused responsibility is the unhappily too-fre- 
quent recurrence of events happening which 
are obviously not the result of reasonable, 
logical deliberation by all of those affected. 
We have had the following sequence of 
events recently in ALA: A resolution pro- 
posed by an individual member was passed 
by the membership present at a regular As- 
sociation convention meeting. The resolution 
was also backed by an 8—4 majority of the 
ALA Executive Board. An ad hoc Committee 
of Council, picked by the President of ALA, 
proposed serapping the resolution, and by a 
very large majority of the ALA Council, the 
resolution, although it was backed by both a 
representative group of the total membership 
and by the Executive Board, was scrapped. 
Please bear in mind that these Council mem- 
bers were put in office in several different 
ways: 1) ex officio, 2) as a courtesy, 3) by 
direct vote of the ALA members, 4) chapter 
representatives (chapter representatives are 
voted on by entire chapters, even though a 
majority of the membership of a chapter need 
not be members of ALA). 

R. W. Boyden in the book cited earlier says, 
"the center of the . . . corporation, however, 
appears not to be people, but rather some- 
thing called the ‘firm,’ or the ‘going concern’ ” 
(p. 40-58). This is about what seems to have 
happened with the ALA. 

Further in the article, R. W. Boyden points 
out that the expansion of the corporation 
seems to follow the formula: “a long period 
of slow growth and development, a relatively 
short perioc of reformulation both of basic 
structure and underlying belief, a short period 
of rapid expansion, and a period of varying 
lengths of time of relative dominance.” ALA 
has had the long period, the relatively short 
period, and the short period. Now, it would 
appear, we are going through the period of 
“relative dominance,” but how long will it 
last if our present method of organization 
continues? 

Boyden points out that “various symptoms 
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of crisis can be observed in . . . corporations. 
One such symptom is simple failure to do the 
job for which the particular corporate type 
was designed.” Another such symptom, he 
states, is “the accumulation of unused wealth.” 
Still another is “a failure of beliefs.” Then 
he says there are a set of “political symptoms 
which are even more alarming—a tendency to 
grow in a size on a scale which has no con- 
nection with the original function and to add 
miscellaneous other activities to justify the 
size." (This has been elsewhere referred to 
as Parkinson's Law.) He stresses that along 
with this comes “a tendency to develop a 
command structure within the corporation 
and a tendency to favor political despotism 
outside it." This certainly sounds very un- 
savory, and something which we should avoid. 

Boyden offers some constructive suggestions 
for improving the corporation, which might 
be most salutary for ALA to consider. He 
states that “the center of my suggestion is 
that corporations be reconstituted as made 
of people." He says that when the associa- 
tional element is really lost sight of it leads 
to “fuzziness of purpose, an incredible meta- 
physics . . . and meaningless growth." Does 
this sound familiar, in the light of some of 
the factual statements made above? 

Mark Twain once said, “it is by the good- 
ness of God that in our country we have 
these unspeakable precious things: freedom 
of speech, freedom of conscience, and the 
prudence never to practice either." I am 
happy to state that I lack the prudence rec- 
ommended by the cynical Mark Twain. It is 
my hope that a great many other individual 
ALA members will echo my sentiments and 
do what is needed to once more make ALA 
what it should be—a free, untrammeled as- 
sociation of library-minded individuals, dedi- 
cated to the cause of better and wider library 
service for all who need it. 

In my mind, nothing but a Fifth Activities 
Committee, standing aside from the Council 
and the Executive Board, and including rep- 
resentatives of the dissident as well as the 
always faithfully agreeing groups and in- 
dividuals in ALA, will suffice to create a 
new ALA, in time for our Hundredth Anni- 
versary, of which our entire profession may 
be truly proud. IS 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


COMPACT SHELVING 


Robert H. Muller, associate director of the 
University of Michigan Library, has agreed to 
write a so-called statement of the problem for 
LTP on the factors—mainly economic—to be 
taken into account when the installation of com- 
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nary to a possible engineering study. The struc- 
tural strength of a building in which compact 
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of the extra storage space the compact shelving 
provides would outweigh the extra building 
costs. Part of this consideration is the fact that 
various types of compact shelving vary in their 
book-holding capacities. Data should be known 
for new buildings, for new additions, and for re- 
modeling existing buildings, designed for stacks, 
to permit the use of compact shelving. 

If the statement of the problem indicates that 
an engineering study is feasible and worthwhile, 
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dards for audio-visual equipment using the test 
data from the evaluation program. Chiang's New Model... Price $54.50 
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THE CARD CATALOG (revised edition) 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF GLOBE, 

MAP, AND ATLAS 
READERS’ GUIDE: READY REFERENCE {rev. ed.) 
THE RESEARCH PAPER 
REFERENCE COLLECTION 
YOUR LIBRARY (orientation) 
Order NOW for IMMEDIATE delivery! Color- 
Sound filmstrips with recordings per set $15. 
Each approx. 50 frames. 


UPPER ELEMENTARY THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


no 





A MOBILE book unit is the latest addition to the 
Aetnastak line of steel library equipment. Sug- 
gested uses are: for reserve books, for technical 
processing departments, for temporary parti- 
tioning of floor space, and for an outsized book 
truck. The unit is approximately 36” wide, 24” 
deep, and 72” high. Other sizes are available. The 
unit is mounted on 5” ball bearing swivel or fixed 
casters, available with brakes if required. For 
further information write Aetna Steel Products 
Corp., 299 Park Ave., 5., New York. 


Dept. ALA 11 
LIBRARY 
FILMSTRIP CENTER 


140 N. Old Manor Road 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 
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XY "H ... In Our Complete 
F Periodicals Service 









—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a SUBSCRIBE TO 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- SM 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 


BULLETIN 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor" 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnal, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 


Service, and Efficiency. MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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"INFORMATION : 


To Help You Recognize And Get 


CERTIFIED LIERARY BINDING 


There 


is only ONE LIBKARY BINDING whether you 


obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, or prebound 
new books. 

LIBRARY BINDING --~ the very ferm — means a process 
exclusive for library use which Certified Library Binders 
warrant, anc which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every voluma bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 

Our Treasure House consists of new material for your 
guidance. 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
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Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 


Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 


Membership Roster (1964) 
Current Posters For Library Promotion 


Set cf Colored Slides “The Art That 
Binds" 


Témm Sound, Color Films “The Art That 
Binds” and ‘From Babylon to Bibliotheque" 
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All available’ from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
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160 State St., Boston, Mass. 


* 





FOR SALE 


BUILDING Special Collections is one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889, 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Ine., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
Genera] Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited, 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classes. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations, Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked, Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly Index— 
$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)—-$15. Annuals 
available, 1960 thru 1965---$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St, Athens, Ohio 45701. 

A LIMITED supply still available of the official 
Wintersports Guide to the Tyrol published by the 
Pinquin-Verlag, Innsbruck, Austria, in association 
with the Tyrol Tourist Center, Innsbruck, for the 
Winter Olympic Games, and up-to-the-minute data 
plus maps for getting around the Tyrol. 30 exciting 
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b/w and full-color photographs of past Winter Olym- 
pies. 50 pages 7-44" x8-14", $3. Skiers Olympic 
bookmarks imported from Austria picture the Aus- 
trian Eagle grasping the 5 Olympic rings, plus a sprig 
of genuine Edelweiss enclosed in ribbon-bound plas- 
tic sheath, $1.50; also a few official Olympic pins 
still available, $2.50 each. Joan Toggitt Ltd. 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 10017. 


WANTED TO BUY 


SEVERAL standard 60-drawer card catalog cases. 
Old styles acceptable, Quote price and describe con- 
dition to Director, Augusta—Richmond County Public 
Library, 902 Greene St, Augusta, Ga. 30902. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 


public, technical libraries, ete., in U.S. and overseas.. 


Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees, apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
a0 RS Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 

LIBRARY position offered. Experienced librarian 
with great initiative for university library position. 
Age preferred, 35-45, Older will not be an absolute 
limitation; also may be younger if experienced. In- 
terview will be required, probably in applicant's 
home town. Write to Rector, Universidad de El 
Salvador, Central America. 


east 
JUNIOR cataloger. New positions. MLS, eligible for 
New York state certification, U.S. citizen. No experi- 
ence necessary. Salary $6020-$7660. Additional 5% 
paid toward retirement. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some experi- 
ence, U.S. citizen. Salary $6460-38835, Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: To supervise busy, attrac- 
tive children’s room and plan facility for a new 
building. Degree preferred. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Fringe benefits. pension, health plan in- 
cluding major medical. 4 weeks vacation. Excellent 
opportunity. Apply Director, Public Library, Engle- 
wood, N.J. 

WILSON College, Chambersburg, Pa. 17201, is 
looking for two graduate librarians with experience 
preferably in college libraries and some reading fa- 
cility in two foreign languages. One person will be 
assigned to technical processes, the other to public 
service with emphasis on reference. The applicant 
with highest qualifications will be assigned the title 
and responsibilities of assistant librarian with faculty 
status, Both positions provide TIAA, major medical 
and group life insurance, five weeks vacation. Sala- 
ries commensurate with education and experience. 
Beginning date August 1966. Write Helen Margaret 
Cooper, Ln. 

TEMPLE University Library has openings for an 
assistant head of cataloging and an assistant head of 
reference. Both positions have salary ranges of 
$7800-$9360. TIAA and the usual benefits. Fifth-year 
degree from ALA-accredited library school and ap- 
propriate experience required. New library building. 
Beginning positions also available in reference and 


cataloging. Salary from $6000. Apply to Office of the 
ee Temple University Libraries, Philadelphia. 

9122. 

BRANCH librarian for library in urban renewal 
area, Opportunities unlimited. Salary $6700-$7900. 
Month's vacation, generous sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, social security, other fringe benefits. 
State experience. Apply Director, Public Library, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12210. 

ASSISTANT cataloger for growing county library 
area reference center in New Jersey library develop- 
ment plan. Duties include cataloging juvenile books, 
working with the only central processing center for 
member libraries in New Jersey, and some reference. 
Salary $5874-$7626. 22 days vacation. Paid health in- 
surance and other benefits. Write Germaine L. Gi- 
bian at Somerset County Library, County Building, ` 
Somerville, N.J. 08876. 

JUNIOR librarian to assist in various service as- 
pects of & progressive tricounty library system serv- 
ing 24 member libraries and operating two bookmo- 
biles. An opportunity to learn system operations 
under the supervision and training of a highly 
qualified staff. Three-county system in college com- 
munity on Lake Champlain in Adirondack Moun- 
tains, prime summer and winter sports area, no air 
pollution, no congestion, 60 miles from Montreal. No 
professional experience required; must be eligible 
for New York state certification. Salary $5000 to 
$6000, appointment possible within range depending 
on qualifications; 3715-hour week, state pension, va- 
cation, and health benefits. Write Anthony F. Vec- 
chio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, 
Plattsburzh, N.Y. 12902. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian and cataloger. Experi- 
enced acquisitions librarian and cataloger needed to 
organize newly established art reference library lo- 
cated in cultural center in the Berkshires. Salary ac- 
cording to capability, minimum $7000. Send com- 
plete resume to Sterling and Francine Clark Art In- 
stitute, Williamstown, Mass. 01267. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 
munity cf 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include publie relations and supervision of 
adult services. Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation, Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitakle experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N J. 

FIELD librarian for growing county library des- 
ignated area reference center in New Jersey library 
development plan. Advise member libraries on book 
selection, library procedures, and other ways to im- 
prove services. Some work in headquarters also re- 
quired. Salary $5874~-$7626. 22 days vacation. Paid 
health insurance and other benefits. Write Germaine 
L. Gibian at Somerset County Library, County 
Building, Somerville, N.J. 08876. 

HEAD librarian for rapidly expanding operation. 
Distriet center in Pennsylvania state program. Will 
soon start construction of $450,000 addition to build- 
ing completed in 1959. Budget for 1966 is $76,000. 
Fully tex-supported. Salary to $10,000 with fringes 
for librarian who has demonstrated administrative 
ability, leadership, and seeks real professional chal- 
lenge. Write Personnel,Chairman, Public Library, 
Monessen, Pa. 

WANT a place in the sun? A place to measure 
yourself as a professional. The city of New Bedford 
offers you the opportunity. As assistant librarian: to 
assist in the professional development of an exten- 
sive pregram; book selection, personnel development, 
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adult education. Ánd a most unusual opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of library automation in 
New England's first automated public library. All 
this plus: salary, $8000, vacation, sick leave, 35-hour 
week, Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance, contribu- 
tory retirement. Send resume, including educational 
and professional background, to James S. Healey, 
Ln. Free Public Library, Box 902, New Bedford, 
Mass, 02740. 

READERS advisory and circulation head. Salary 
$6302~$7231. May be hired at any step. To develop 
new services in six-year-old suburban library near 
Amherst, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and area colleges. 
Select adult fiction, expand audio-visual and general 
readers services. Organize more aggressive public re- 
lations and community group program, including 
young adult room and collection. If time, assist ref- 
erence head with school-connected duties. Library 
science degree, MLS preferred." Four weeks vacation, 
ten paid holidays, full municipal benefits. Apply 
Mrs. Ruth Peck, 44 Thomas Dr., West Springfield, 
Mass, 01089. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian, To supervise bookmo- 
bile service to rural and resort region (the Cat- 
skills). Bookmobile staff consists of driver-clerk, 
clerk, part-time personnel. Work directly with pub- 
lic, develop and recommend changes, select books, 
follow-up on reference requests (circulation, 80,000). 
System building located 1% hours from New York 
City and Newark. Salary range is $6400-$6720. With 
experience, $7070-$8470. 35-hour week, 20 working 
days vacatior, etc. No civil service examination. 
Professional degree required. Write for copy of our 
bookmobile manual; Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., 
Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St, 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

VERMONT education needs two creative and 
imaginative school librarians with MLS for indepen- 
dent development of stzte library program under 
ESEA Titles II and V. Interested persons are asked 
to write to Commissioner of Education, Montpelier, 
Vermont. Please include qualifications and present 
salary. 

CHILDREN'S services consultant. Ymprove chil- 
dren's services in member libraries through field 
work, workshcps; and meetings. Advise on concepts 
of children's service, book selection, cooperation with 
schools. Cooperate with children's consultants of 
neighboring systems. Develop and recommend system 
policies. Select books for system's loan collection. 
System serves 314 counties, with headquarters build- 
ing located 142 hours from New York City and Ne- 
wark. Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on expe- 
rience. 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, etc. Car provided for business pur- 
poses. 4 years minimum experience required beyond 
professional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

ADULT services consultant. Emphasis on field 
work with staff and trustees of member libraries, giv- 
ing individualized service on improving library man- 
agement, book collections, buildings, budget plan- 
ning, long-range planning, etc. Responsibilities at 
system headquarters building include working with 
other professional staff in book selection for system's 
own collections, as well as in developing changes in 
operations based on recently completed survey. Sys- 
tem serves 3% counties, with headquarters building 
located 115.hours from New York City and Newark. 
Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on experience. 
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35-hour week, 12 days sick leave, 20 working days 
vacation, etc. Car provided for business purposes. Six 
years minimum experience required beyond profes- 
sional degree, with administrative experience desir- 
able. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., Ramapo 
Catskill Library System, 619 North St, Middletown, 
N.Y. 10940. 

HEAD librarian in charge of district library in 
Chambersburg, Pa. in the Cumberland Valley, 
35-hour week, paid holidays, month vacation, sick 
leave, free Blue Cross. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications. Library degree and administrative ex- 
perience necessary. Building recently renovated and 
newly equipped. Expanding program. Apply to Chair- 
man of Personnel Mrs. Charles S. Bender, Coyle 
Library, 102 N. Main St., Zip Code 17201. 

YOUNG people's librarian. Position open. Out- 
standing residential suburb 16 miles from New York 
City. Salary range, $5610 to $7530. Beginning salary 
according to experience. Degree from accredited 
library school required. Generous vacation, sick 
leave, fringe benefits, Write Ruth P. Tubby, Dir., 
ae Library, 50 S. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, N.J. 
07042. 

SENIOR reference librarian. Salary, $7200-$8400. 
MLS or equivalent from accredited library school 
plus two years experience required. 35-hour week, 
15-day sick leave, 8 paid holidays, 4 weeks vacation, 
New York state retirement plan, health insurance. 
Growing library with expanding program. The cen- 
tral library in regional system, 55 miles from NYC. 
Congenial staff. Send complete resume. Apply Mrs. 
lu E. Monson, Dir, 100 Grand St, Newburgh, 

THREE openings in rapidly growing college 
library: head cataloger to supervise 4 catalogers, 4 
nonacademic employees, and student assistants, Con- 
version from DC to LC under way. Beginning salary, 
$8820 to $10,200 for 9 months. Reference librarian. 
Beginning salary $8820 to $10,200 for 9 months. As- 
sistant librarian for Venango Campus in Oil City. 
Beginning salary $7200 for 9 months. Salaries depen- 
dent on educational qualifications and experience. 
Summer work at same rate optional Master's degree 
required. Experience required for first two positions. 
Faculty status. Liberal holiday, sick leave policy. Air 
conditioning, 37% hour week. Apply to Dan W. 
Graves, Ln., Clarion State College, Clarion, Pa. 
16214. 

DIRECTOR. Preliminary building plans approved. 
Present 13,000-volume library to be replaced. Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey, a suburban community of 22,000, 
needs a director to help develop final design plans, 
conduct an approved $160,000 book acquisition pro- 
gram and staff our planned 19,000 sq. ft. library. 
Library science degree and library administration 
experience required. Salary open. Request applica- 
tion from Board of Trustees, Public Library, Bartle 
Avenue, Scotch Plains, N.J. 07076. 

CHILDREN'S librarian with ability and enthusi- 
asm to develop a children's program in a new library 
building in a rapidly growing community. Beginning 
salary $5200-$6000, depending on qualifications and 
experience. Write Margaret Walters, Ln., Public 
Library, Waterford, Conn. 06385. ; 

LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in high school 
for boys. September opening. Salary $5000-$5600, 
depending on experience. Faculty status. Pension 
and other benefits. Write Librarian, Students’ 
Library, Essex Catholic High School, Newark, NJ. 
07104. 
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CATALOGER in department of 3 professionals 


and 5 clerks beginning July 1. MLS from accredited 
library school and some German. Salary $6500. Fac- 
ulty status, excellent fringe benefits, 8 weeks vaca- 
tion, 13% above salary for TIAA retirement, social se- 
curity, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, TIAA major medical 
and disability. Apply Jean H. McFarland, Ln., Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. 

BRANCH library supervisor. To administer a new 
air-conditioned branch to open on or about May 1. 
All new book collection. Full-time staff of ten; three 
professionals. MLS required. Salary range $7446 to 
$8611. Usual fringe benefits. Apply to Francis P. 
Keough, Dir., City Library, State Street, Springfield, 
Mass, 01103. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New air-conditioned 
branch in attractive suburban area to open on or 
about May 1. All new book collection. Full-time staff 
of ten; three professionals. MLS required. Salary 
range $5824 to $6427. Usual fringe benefits. Apply to 
Francis P. Keough, Dir, City Library, State Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 01103. 

REFERENCE librarian: suburban community of 
28,000. Building new library. Beginning $6200; de- 
gree required, some experience needed. Pension, 4 
weeks vacation, health plan including major medical. 
Opportunity for advancement. Apply Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Englewood, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont town 
of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing chil- 
dren’s department in new library. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Superior working condi- 
tions in modern public library serving city of 57,000. 
Excellent book budget. Juvenile collection of about 
15,000 volumes. A quality operation requiring imag- 
ination and ability to take over total administration 
of this division. Salary $7250-$9000. Send resume to 
William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 
13440. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abil- 
ity to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 144 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually at- 
tractive colonial building and good working condi- 
tions, congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to 
Mrs. John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
23 Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 

LIBRARY science teacher wanted by September 1. 
Enrollment 1900-2000 in small, scenic, northern Penn- 
sylvania community. Growing library education pro- 
gram. Fringe benefits. Salary range, depending on 
education and experience, $5680—$9260 on nine-month 
basis. Extra summer employment possible. Apply te 
Roberta J. Wills, Dept. of L. Educ., Mansfield State 
College, Mansfield, Pa. 16933. 

ARLINGTON Senior High School (10-12) needs 
career librarian with qualifications for NYS certifica- 
tion. District has central processing, clerks, library 
aides. Salary open dependent on experience and abil- 
ity to expand present program for increasing enroll- 
ment (1150, 9/66; 1500, 9/68). Write Ruth T. Clow, 
Coor., School Libraries, Arlington Central District 
No, 1, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN. New librarv. Church-related college 
of 1500 students located in New York metropolitan 


area. Undergraduate degree and MLS required. Ad- 
vance work toward doctorate preferred. Salary com- 
mensurate with education and library experience. 
Blue Shield, hospitalization, TIAA, and other fringe 
benefits. Faculty status. Write B-379. 

JUNE graduates. New innovative liberal arts col- 
lege stressirg community involvement plans to double 
library collection by next year. Located in White 
Mountains of New Hampshire between Boston and 


. Montreal. Winter, summer sporis; golf course and 


pool on campus. Lively faculty and student body. 
Opportunities for young man with library degree and 
creative ideas. Write Librarian, Franconia College, 
Franconia, N.H. 

LIBRARY director to administer well-equipped 
village librery in beautiful Finger Lakes area. About 
25,000 vols.. 90,000 circulation; excellent audio-visual 
and refererce collections; new Youth Room added 
in 1964. Salary depending upon experience and qual- 
ifications, Usual fringe benefits. Apply to Mrs. Mar- 
ilyn Sherman, Pres, Public Library, Newark, N.Y. 
14513. | 


southeast 


ASSISTANT librarian. Assist. with administration of 
state libra-y. Responsible for adult services, in- 
cluding bock selection, field visits, and bookmobiles; 
assist with planning many new programs. Salary 
$7500 plus. Month's vacation, usual benefits. Write 
Delaware State Library, West Loockerman St, 
Dover, or telephone 674—2240. 

FIVE positions. Librarians as assistants in various 
departments of our expanding library system. MLS 
required. Beginning salary $6000 for graduates; up 
to $6500 w:th experience. Usual fringe benefits, paid 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks va- 
cation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
Del. 19801. 

FIVE librarians needed for expanding system in 
booming atea. New main library building to open 
soon. Cataloger to head acquisitions department and 
branch librarian for predominantly colored neighbor- 
hood—both needed as soon as possible. Business, 
science, and technology librarian to head new de- 
partment as early as February 1. General reference 
and information librarians, two positions beginning 
May 1. New salary scale. Write Clara E. Wendel, 
Dir, Public Library, 905 N. Orange Ave., Orlando, 
Fla. 32801. 

TAMPA, on the dynamie Sun Coast of Florida, 
needs librarians for expanding program. New 
$3,000,000 central building now under construction. 
Librarian F, $6947.20-$8736; Librarian IV, $6468.80 
—~$8132.80. Coordinator of children's services, super- 
visor of bookmobiles, fine arts librarian, business 
science & -echnology librarian. Sth-year degree and 
approapriate experience. Usual benefits. Excellent 
opportunity to grow with expanding system. Contact 
Cecil Beach, Dir., Public Library, 102 E. 7 Ave., or 
Personnel Director, City Hall, Tampa, Fla. 

TWO positions open in college library: librarian ` 
and assistant librarian and cataloger. LS degrees re- 
quired, Faculty status. Usual other benefits. Salaries 
open. Apply Librarian, College of Charleston 
Library, Charleston, S.C. 29401. 

PRINCE George's County Memorial Library lo- 
cated near Washington, D.C., has a wide variety of 
challenging career openings for professional librari- 
ans on all levels: assistant coordinator in branch ad- 
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ministration (new position), 5 years successful 
branch librarian’s experience in medium-sized sys- 
tem, $9422-$11,777; branch librarian for established 
branch, minimum of 2 years experience, $7080-$8850; 
head of films division, 3 years experience in use of 
AV materials, $8566-$10,706; librarians without ex- 
perience for bookmobile division, $6436-$8046. Liberal 
annual and sick leave, retirement, and other benefits. 
All positions require MLS. Send resume to Personnel 
Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

WEST VIRGINIA Wesleyan College. Reference 
librarian to have charge of all public services (gen- 
eral reference, general studies, special services). A 
challenging opportunity for a scholar, trained in re- 
search and bibliography, capable of working with 
curriculum revision. Pcsition open August 1, 1966. 
College and MLS degrees required, experience pre- 
ferred. Faculty status, 5-day, 3744-hour week, one 
month vacation. TIAA, hospitalization and disability 
insurance, social security, fringe benefits. Salary de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Write 
Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26201. 

TWO librarians to assist with cataloging, refer- 
ence, and circulation in new academic library. LC 
classification; 20,000 volumes cataloged, adding 
10,000 during 1966-67. Participation in book selec- 
tion. Two other professionals, three clericals, plus 
student assistants. Graduate degree from ALA-accre- 
dited library school required. Experience desirable 
but not essential. 40-hour week; 10-11 month basis, 
as desired. Salary depending upon experience. Fac- 
ulty status, group insurance, and other benefits. Air- 
conditioned building. Private, coeducational liberal 
arts college; 1000 students. Saint Leo College 
Library, Saint Leo (40 miles north of Tampa), Fla. 
33574. 

REFERENCE librarian: 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required. Beginning 
salary, $6144 to $7680, depending on experience. 
Apply to Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 24061. 

PRINCE George's County Memorial Library lo- 
cated near Washington, D.C., needs librarians for new 
branch to be opened June 1966. Branch librarian, 
$7080-$8850, MSLS plus 2 years experience. Also 
children's readers adviser, reference librarians, 
MSLS no experience, $6436-$8046. Liberal fringe 
benefits; Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 
Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

MODERN, public library needs head librarian 
with administrative ability and enthusiasm for chal- 
lenging position to expand library program in grow- 
ing college and industriel city of 35,000, Position now 
open. Salary $6000 range. Social security, sick leave, 
paid vacation. MLS desired. Write to Mrs. Roy B. 
Morningstar, 621 E. 13 St, Bowling Green, Ky. 

ASSISTANT librarian, state junior college becom- 
ing a 4-year college in 1967. Extensive development 
program under way. New library building to house 
100,000 volumes to be constructed 1966/67. Intensive 
concentration on increasing acquisitions. Principal 
duties will be in technical processes. Knowledge of 
DC classification and experience in cataloging essen- 
tial.. Experience in the organization of A.V material 
preferred. Faculty status. Position open July 1, 1966, 
on 12-month basis with one month summer vacation, 
plus the regular Christmas and spring recesses, Salary 
range for master's degree, $7500-$10,000 ($500 annual 
increment) ; for bachelor’s degree, $6800-$9000 ($440 
annual increment). Social security. Excellent oppor- 
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tunity for experience and professional advancement 
in a rapidly expanding college and library pro- 
gram. Apply Margaret E. Keen, Ln., St. Mary's Col- 
lege of Maryland, St. Mary’s City, Md. Tel.: 301- 
994-1600. 

midwest 
REFERENCE librarian position. Library-minded 
community of 25,000. Construction of new building 
in progress. Library science degree desirable. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Apply President, Library Board, 
Public Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
$7008. Periodic salary increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
state retirement system, paid hospitalization plan, 
sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 
$40,150 budget $6500 of which is for books. 32,000 
volumes. 125,000 circulation. Three full-time non- 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

TWO Librarian I positions in adult services with 
special interest in any of these areas: business, 
science, and industry; fine arts; or public relations. 
Salary range $5770-$7361, beginning salary depen- 
dent upon experience. Library degree required. 22 
days vacation, sick leave, state retirement, health in- 
surance provided. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

CHILDREN'S librarian: $6330-$7752. MSLS, 3 
years appropriate experience, to develop children's ser- 
vices in scenic historic community of 60,000. 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, state retirement, paid 
hospitalization. For details or application write W. 
G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Du- 
buque, Iowa 52001. . 

COORDINATOR of library services, for fifty 
school materials centers, Write for position descrip- 
tion to Kenneth I. Taylor or Personnel Office, Madi- 
son Publie Schools, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

ELEMENTARY, junior high, and senior high li- 
brarians with IMC philosophy. Positions now and 
fall 1966. Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 
53703. 

HEAD cataloger for North Shore city of 30,000. 
Fifth-year library school degree required. Salary 
$6000 to $8200. Retirement, social security, paid hos- 
pitalization, 4 weeks vacation, 9 legal holidays. Send 
resume to J. M. Pollock, Hd. Ln. Public Library, 
494 Laurel Ave., Highland Park, IIl. 

HEAD of adult services: $6948~$8596, MSLS, 3 
years appropriate experience, to develop adult ser- 
vices in scenic historic community of 60,000. 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, state retirement, paid hospitali- 
zation. For details or application write W. G. Full- 
mer, Dir, Carnegie-Stout Publie Library, Dubuque, 
Iowa 52001. 

HEAD librarian. Friendly, progressive Lapeer 
needs head librarian. Bachelor’s degree with library 
science as a major, or BSLS. Salary $6000 up, de- 
pending upon qualifications and experience. 40-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 sick days, accumulating 
up to 90 days, social security and state municipal re- 
tirement. City pays Blue Cross and $2000 life insur- 
ance. A real challenge, due to the possibility of a 
merger with the Lapeer County Library. Contact 
Marcia C. Weldon, Áctg. Ln., Public Library, La- 
peer, Mich. 
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PROFESSIONAL assistant for a growing county 
library headquarters near Lansing and Michigan 
State University. Start at $6700 without experience, 
higher with. Write Renwick Garypie, Dir, Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Mich. 48854. 

LIBRARIAN I, children's department. No experi- 
ence required. Beginning salary from $6720—-$7488, 
depending upon experience: Annual increments to 
$8208. Library degree required. Payment of $144 on 
health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library located in 
Cultural Center which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, little theatre, auditorium, and historical mu- 
seum. Apply Assistant Directors Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

HEAD librarian for public library in thriving city 
of 44,000, 20 miles north of St.Louis; is a part of a 
7-county library system. Library degree and some ad- 
ministrative experience necessary. Starting salary 
$7200. Month’s vacation, sick leave, Illinois Munici- 
pal Retirement Fund, and social security. Apply to 
Mrs. W. H. Middleton. Havner Public Library, 401 
State St., Alton, IIl. 62002. 

WANTED: head librarian. Central Wisconsin city 
of 15,000. Modern $275,000 building built in 1960. 
50,000 volumes, $70,000 budget, circulation 480,000. 
Require professional training and talent for commu- 
nity relations. Start approximately $8500, more for 
excellent experience. Apply to G. Stanley Custer, 
Pres., Free Library, Marshfield, Wis. 54449. 

ASSISTANT cataloger. Woman, graduate with 
master’s degree in library science from accredited 
library school. To assist the head cataloger in the 
cataloging of books and other materials; supervising 


and revising work of library clerks. Salary range ` 


$7500 to $9000 for academic year, depending upon 
qualifications. Service to begin September 1966, with 
opportunities sometimes for summer position. Fac- 
ulty rank, vacation same as other faculty, sick leave, 
social security, included in state retirement system, 


excellent working conditions in new air-conditioned. 


library addition, with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State University, White- 
water 53190. . 
POSITION open: assistant librarian in modern, 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
MLS degree required. Salary dependent on experi- 
ence and qualifications, Write Mrs, Robert Olson, 
P.M. Musser Public Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 
SCIENCE librarian: provides reference service and 
is head of the science library in a new four-year, 
state-supported liberal arts college near Grand Rap- 
ids; one nonprofessional and several part-time stu- 
dent assistants, Qualifications: master's degree in 
library science, undergraduate or graduate degree in 
one of the sciences. Beginning salary to $9000, de- 
pending upon experience and academic background; 
faculty status, TIAA, etc. Write Stephen Ford, Hd. 
m jane Valley State College, Allendale, Mich. 
ENGINEERING librarian. Graduate of accredited 
library school familiar with science and technology 
.to develop departmental collection of 30,000 volumes. 
Congenial living conditions in small midwestern uni- 
versity town. Excellent fringe benefits including fac- 
ulty status, TIAA (1596 plan), social security, Blue 
Cross, and Blue Shield. Starting salary, $9350. Apply 
Director, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City, 
Towa 52240. 
EXPANDING college (over 6000; undergraduate 
and graduate) has positions open for instruction in 


librarianship and/or audio-visual education. Salary 
open to training and experience. Also positions in 
public services and technical services (acquisitions, 
bibliography, cataloging). Age to 35. Salary open to 
training anc experience. Begin summer or fall. Write 
B-370. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for the following positions. Acting circu- 
lation and reserve librarian for the fall semester of 
1966-67 year. Salary $4100 to $4500 for semester 
with possible employment for remainder of 1966-67 
academic year. Qualifications: graduate library de- 


_ gree from accredited library school and preferably 


successful college or university library experience. 
Assistant circulation librarian, salary $7500-$9000 
for academic year with opportunities sometimes for 
summer position. Qualifications: graduate library de- 
gree from accredited library school and preferably 
college library experience. Assistant educational ma- 
terials center librarian, salary $7500-$9000 for aca- 
demic year with opportunities sometimes for summer 
position. Qualifications: graduate library degree from 
accredited library school and preferably school 
library experience and public school teaching experi- 
ence desirable. Library science teacher, salary 
$7500-$90C0 for 1966-67 academic year with oppor- 
tunities sometimes for | summer position. 
Qualifications: graduate library degree from accre- 
dited library school required, with successful experi- 
ence in public school libraries, and teaching chil. 
dren's literature. Professional librarians and library 
science teachers have academic rank and privileges, 
university retirement system, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, sick leave, social security and included in 
state retirement system, excellent working conditions 
with cooperative faculty, in a new air-conditioned 
library addition. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin 
State University, Whitewater 53190. 

CHALLENGING position, director for public 
library, college community in southern Michigan, 
within on2 hour’s drive of two Big Ten universities; 
forward-Icoking board seeking a take-charge individ- 
ual. 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe benefits; sala- 
ry open. Apply to President, Board of Trustees, Pub- 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 49224. 

HEAD, children’s and young people’s department. 
Supervises staff of 4 full-time and 2 part-time per- 
sons. Library degree plus 2 years supervisory experi- 
ence. Good employee benefits. Salary open, depen- 
dent upon qualifications and experience. Apply Ed- 
ward R. Dax, Dir, Lane Public Library, Hamilton, 
Ohio 45011. 

REFERENCE librarian to head a well established 
and busz reference department. Fifth-year library 
school degree and a minimum of three years experi- 
ence in a public library reference department re- 
quired. Beautiful new library building in a univer-. 
sity towr. just 30 minutes from Chicago. Retirement 
plan, medical insurance, four weeks vacation. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. For further infor- 
mation write Andre S. Nielsen, Ln., Public Library, 
Evanston, HI. 60201. 

HEAD, bookmobile division. Supervise fleet of 
three bookmobiles serving schools and communities. 
Book collection of over 120,000; staff of 15, 5th-year 
degree required. $7400~$8400, depending upon expe- 
rience. One month vacation and other fringe benefits. 
Apply Personnel Office, Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. . 

CHILDREN’S librarian: Exceptional opportunity 
to develop children's services. New $1,015,000 library 
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building approved, with construction to begin in 
three months, Size of building is approximately 
50,000 feet. Of this amount 5000 feet is reserved for 
children's services. Ford du Lac is a city of 35,000 
located at the foot of the Fox River Valley on beau- 
tiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recreational area, 
skiing, boating, swimming. lour-hour drive from 
Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning sal- 
ary $7080 with five increments to $8520, Position on 
salary schecule is determined by qualifications and 
experience. Qualifications: BS in LS or MS in LS. 
One month vacation, city retirement plan, and social 
security, sick leave, etc., benefits. Apply Director, 
Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOGER: challenging opportunity to super- 
vise processing department in expanding library. 
New building 1964. Community of 22,000 located ap- 
proximately 100 miles from Milwaukee and Madison. 
Salary $6000-$7000. Liberal fringe benefits. MLS re- 
quired, experience preferred. Write Kathryn J. 
Flynn, Dir, Public Library, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Librarian IH to supervise 
activities of children’s department. MLS and ap- 
propriate experience required. Salary range $7560 to 
$9660 in five annual increments. Four weeks annual 
vacation, sick leave, social security, payment of hos- 
pitalization insurance. Apply to E. R. Kunert, Dir., 
Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 53081. 

ADDITIONAL school librarians for September 
1966: one, Grades K-5; one, Grades 6-8. Require 
Tllinois state certification and library science degree. 
Salary range $5500-$7000, 10 months. Reply to Mrs. 
Harriette H. Crummer, 1703 Orrington Ave., Evans- 
ton, IIl. 60201. 

WANTED: assistant librarian, high school, Celina, 
Ohio. Position open April 1. Small city of 8000 pop- 
ulation. Must qualify for Ohio certification. Present 
salary range $4850-$7150. Apply H. M. Potts, Supt. 
of Schs., Celira, Ohio 45822. 

LIBRARIAN and assistant librarians to plan and 
organize library for second campus of Cuyahoga 
Community College. Master's degree in library 
sclence preferred. BSLS will be considered. Initial 
salary placement for 48 weeks service ranges from 
$10,608 to $12,864, dependent on experience and 
earned degrees. Faculty status and fringe benefits. 
Positions open immediately. Assistant librarian posi- 
tions in the area of reader service and technical ser- 
vice. For information or to obtain application, please 
write or call Alfred M. Livingston, Vice-President of 
Academic and Student Affairs, Cuyahoga Community 
College, 626 Huron Rd, Cleveland 44115. Tel: 
216-241-1556. 

MICHIGAN Technological University. Acquisi- 
tions, archives & special collections, reference, and 
serials librarians, and instructor of library science 
courses, needed for new $2 million air-conditioned 
building to be occupied June 1966. Salary range 
from $7200 to $10,200, dependent on qualifications 
and experience. Faculty status, tenure, retirement 
pension, paid hospitalization insurance, 24 days vaca- 
tion, 12 days sick leave, pleasant living conditions in 
vacationland area. College library experience pre- 
ferred but not essential. Apply to Michael V. Kren- 
itsky, Dir, Michigan Technological University Li- 
brary, Houghton, Mich. 49931. 

MICHIGAN State Library needs technical coordi- 
nator ($10,883-813,777), school and public library 
consultants ($9020-$11,488), head of reference sec- 
tion ($8306-$10,438), head of Michigan section 
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($8306-$10,438), law librarian ($8306-$10,438), 
school library cataloger ($8306—$10,438). Salaries are 
as of July 1966; beginning salaries dependent upon 
experience. Write Mrs. Ruth Frame, Michigan State 
Library, 735 E. Michigan, Lansing. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Position with a future in a 
rapidly growing city in northern Indiana. New mil- 
lion dollar facility. Man or woman with library de- 
gree and training and at least seven years of experi- 
ence. Salary $6200 to $8300 negotiable. Usual fringe 
benefits. Contact "Personnel Committee, Public Li- 
brary, Elkhart, Ind. 46518. 

HEAD of technical processes department for 
medium-sized public library with current book bud- 
get of $30,000. Degree from accredited library school, 
some experience required. Beginning salary, $1000. 
Apply Eleanor Plain, Ln., Public Library, Aurora, 


INDIANA University Library, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, has openings for: 1) Librarian for history to 
develop a collection to satisfy current and future re- 
search demands as well as work closely with faculty 
and graduate sutdents at a salary of $8000 plus de- 
pending on qualifications, 2) Cataloger of Arabic 
materials at a salary of $6500 plus depending on 
qualifications. 3) Cataloger for Japanese materials 
at $6500 plus depending on qualifications. 4) Chem- 
istry librarian for a collection of over 25,000 volumes, 
at $10,000 up depending on qualifications. TIAA, 
faculty status plus other benefits. Apply to Jane G. 
Flener, Asst. Dir, Indiana University Libraries, 
Bloomington 47401. 

LIBRARIAN and assistant librarians to plan and 
organize library for second campus of Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College. Master's degree in library science 
preferred. BSLS will be considered. Initial salary 
placement for 48 weeks service ranges from $10,608 
to $12,864 dependent on experience and earned de- 
grees, Faculty status and fringe benefits. Positions in 
the area of reader service and technical service. For 
information or to obtain application, please write or 
call Alfred M. Livingston, V.P of Academic and Stu- 
dent Affairs, Cuyahoga Community College, 626 
Huron Rd., Cleveland 44115. Tel.: 216-241-1556. 

CHILDREN'S specialist for new library system in 
southeast Missouri. Develop collections and new pro- 
grams. Library degree required. Two years experience 
in county or regional library. Four weeks vacation. 
Salary $6000-$8000. Apply to Martha Maxwell, Coor., 
SEMO Federated Library Service System, Public 
Library, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 63701. 

RIDGEWOOD H.S. opening a new instructional 
materials center Sept. 1966, needs asst. librarian June 
or Aug. 1966. Team teaching, innovative school of 
national prominence places great emphasis on instr. 
materials. Staff of 3 librarians, 4 clerks plus AV per- 
sonnel for enrollment of 1200. Need imaginative, am- 
bitious, top noteh candidates. Write Marjorie 
Miller, Ridgewood H.S. Library, 7500 W. Montrose, 
Norridge, III. 60634. 

TWO positions: periodical librarian and circula- 
tion librarian. Begin Sept. J, 1966. MLS required. 
Faculty rank, fringe benefits, $6500-$9500, 20% of 
academic year salary ‘extra for summer session, new 
library being planned. Apply Smith Richardson, Ln., 
Wisconsin State University, Superior 54881. 

LIBRARIAN needed in Lincoln, Illinois. Lincoln 
Elementary School] District 27, County seat of Logan 
County. If interested, please contact Harry F. Augs- 
purger, Supt., 208 Broadway, Lincoln, Ill. 62656. 
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HEAD of extension department for medium-sized 
public library with one stationary and one mobile 
branch. Degree from accredited library school, some 
experience required. Beginning salary, $7000. Apply 
Eleanor Plain, Ln., Public Library, Aurora, lll. 

LIBRARIAN I position open on the staff of the 
Division for Library Services, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library 
Commission). Librarian of library of professional li- 
brary materials and assistant to public and school 
library consultants in their preparation for activities 
and field work. Degree from accredited library school. 
Salary begins at $502 a month. Full social security, 
excellent retirement, and other personal benefits. 
Write to Lyle Eberhart, Division for Library Services, 
State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 53702. 

FIELD librarian on staff of the Division for Li- 
brary Services, Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction (formerly Wisconsin Library Commission). 
Consults with Wisconsin public librarians, library 
boards, and community committees on development 
of library services and facilities. Participates in ad- 
vancing the state plan, interprets broad outline of 
standards, helps library groups improve area service 
through interlibrary cooperation, Participates in and 
initiates in-service training, assumes responsibility 
in local, state, and national library organizations. 
Degree from accredited library school and 5 years 
of progressively responsible library experience of 
which 2 have been in public library administration. 
Salary starts at $747 a month, with merit raises to 
$972. Full social security, excellent retirement, and 
other personal benefits. Write to Lyle Eberhart, Divi- 
sion for Library Services, State Office Building, Madi- 
son, Wis. 53702. 

NILES Public Library, Niles, Illinois, will move 
into a new library building soon after the middle of 
this year and will need two additional professional 
staff members. Duties of these positions will be prin- 
cipally reference work with adults and children, book 
selection recommendations, some cataloging of chil- 
dren’s materials, readers guidance, in fact every 
phase of service to the library’s public. Starting sal- 
ary at least $5600 plus usual benefits for a recent li- 
brary school graduate with 5% annual merit in- 
creases. Submit application to Library Administrator, 
Public Library, 7950 Waukegan Rd., Niles, IN. 50648. 

BRANCH librarian, large, new branch, $7384- 
$8963, three years experience. Librarian Il, circula- 
tion dept., $6364-—37743, one year experience. Librar- 
ian I, large branch, and Librarian I, reference dept., 
$5782-$7030, no experience. All positions require 
graduate LS degree. Write Dan A. Williams, Dir., 
DE Library, 100 Locust St, Des Moines, Iowa 

0309. 


mountain plains 


ADDITIONAL acquisitions librarian for a small 
teachers college that is growing rapidly. Present en- 
rollment 2100. Library school graduate desired. Sala- 
ry depends upon training and experience, Write 
a Dunham, Ln., Adams State College, Alamosa, 

olo. 

MESA Jr. College. Head librarian position open in 
a progressive and growing junior college. Fall '66 
enrollment estimated at 2000. Faculty status. Salary 
open. Position requires MLS from ALA-accredited 
library school and appropriate experience. New 
library building under construction. Rapidly ex- 
panding book collection. Write Dean of Faculty, 
Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colo. 81501. 


COLLEGE library director, $10,500. Present di- 
rector retiring. Growing college. Enrollment 1954, 
840; 1965, 2372, Library staff: 5 professionals, 3 sec- 
retaries (1966-67), and 12 (FTE) student assistants. 
New $400,000 air-conditioned building completed in 
1957, to be expanded 1967. Strong, experienced staff, 
all but one with more than ten years library experi- 
ence. Because of this, mature man will be preferred, 
35-55 years of age with substantial experience han- 
dling both technical problems and people. Master's 
degree in LS is mandatory. Address application to . 
Robert Elftmann, Dir, Northern State College Li- 
brary, Aberdeen, S.D. 57401. 

HEAD librarian, Littleton, Colorado. Pleasant 
growing sctburb of Denver requests applications for 
director of the library program for city of 20,000. 
Annual budget of $70,000, 8 employees with good 
possibility of increasing program. Spacious, new 
building dedicated October 1965. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Council-manager government with advisory 
library boerd. Librarian responsible to city manager. 
Master’s in library science and minimum of 3 years 
library service in supervisory or administrative ca- 
pacity required. Salary open depending on qualif- 
cations. Send resume to City Manager, 2450 W. Main 
St., Littleton, Colo. 80120. 

JEFFERSON County, Colorado, fast-growing metro- 
politan arza of 180,000 population, needs Aead li- 
brarian. Expansion planned. Salary open. Apply to 
Mrs. Virginia M. Weigand, 509 Eighteenth St., Gol- 
den, Colo. 

DIRECTOR needed now to plan total library ser- 
vice and building program for newly established 
Greater Clark County Library District, Imaginative 
thinking plus solid experience in administrative and 
planning roles basic requirements, Library will serve 
75,000 residents in suburban-rural areas. Ínitial bud- 
get request, $168,000 for services, effective July 1966. 
Full detaiis available from C. L. Boyd, Chmn., Board 
of Trustees, 1961 Gabriel Dr., Las Vegas, Nev. 89109. 
Tel.: 702-736-1223. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona (pop. 550,000) has two new di- 
vision head openings resulting from rapidly growing 
library system. Head of adult services and head of 
juvenile services. Salary $8112 to $10,272, depending 
on qualifications. Generous and comprehensive fringe 
benefits. Written exam not required. Book stock 
400,000. Current book budget $350,000. $2,000,000 
building program in progress. Resort climate plus 
full range of metropolitan educational, cultural, and 
recreational outlets offers a truly new way of life in 
the *Valley of the Sun." Write for details to W. R. 
Henderson, Dir, Public Library, 12 E. McDowell, 
Phoenix £5003. 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Head of children and youth 
section ol the central library. Salary $7056 to $8928, 
depending on qualifications. Vacancy due to approv- 
al of incumbent’s desire to head new branch library. 
Write for details to W. R. Henderson, Dir., Public 
Library, 12 E. McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head public 
library in growing community of 50,000. Graduate 
degree from ALA-accredited library school required. 
Month vecation, social security, sick leave, state re- 
tirement plan. Send resume to Trustee Russell 
Mann, P.D. Box 700, Roswell, N.M. 

NEW ‘College of Medicine Library, being formed 
to serve medical school opening fall 1967 in Tucson, 
Arizona, has openings for an assistant catalog li- 
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`- brarian- sid a Serials Librarian to start July 1966. 
' . Accredited fifth-year Ebrary degree and working 
. knowledge of at least one foreign language esseiitial. 
"Experience with NLM classification and MeSH, or 
` with scientific-medical serials, preferred. $6300-$6500 
to start. Contact David Bishop, Ln., College of Medi- 
cine Library, University of Árizona, Tucson 85721. 

ASSISTANT administrator (Librarian IV) of 
leading southern public library. Starting salary $585. 
Civil service. Written examination. Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana (adjoins New Orleans). Assistant adminis- 
trator’s position is responsible professional library 
- work. Involves supervision of operations of headquar- 
ters, 9 branches, and 4 bookmobiles. Requires degree 
-in library science plus 3 years of professional library 
experience in a large library, including at least 2 
years of responsible supervisorial experience. Re- 
quires ability to drive library automobile, U.S. citi- 
 zenship, and Jefferson Parish residency within 6 
months. Árrangements for out-of-town testing will be 
made after application is approved. Personnel Dept. 
to determine validity of degree for admission to the 
examination. Submit applications to Domenic À. Al- 
- bano, Pers. Dept. Dir., Room 818, New Courthouse, 
Gretna, La. 72053. . 

ASSISTANT librarian, small university art depart- 
ment. Splendid opportunity for bright, young library 
school graduate with MS to participate in the build- 
ing of a firstrate art history library with liberal 
'funds and connected with energetic exhibition and 
academic programs. Responsibilities would include: 
reference work, cataloging, some administration. 
Strong interest and training in the humanities and 
foreign languages essential, art history background 
‘desirable. Both candidates with and without library 
experience will be considered. Physical quarters very 
attractive; opportunity to audit art history courses. 
Salary: around $6500, depending on qualifications. 
Please write 2ersonal.sttention of Mrs. Charles Neu, 
Ln, Art Department University of St. Thomas, 
Houston, Tex. 77006. 

ASSISTANT librarian needed at church-related 
liberal arts college beginning Sept. 1. MS in LS re- 
quired. Exp. desirable, but not required. 12 mo. sal. 
begins at $6500, revisable upward depending on exp. 
and qualifications. Good fringe benefits. Apply to 
Frank J. Anderson, Ln., Kansas Wesieyen University, 
Salina, Kan. 67401. 


pacific northwest 


CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527-$631 
per month, depending upon qualifications. Full re- 
sponsibility for city-public library operations. A 
$300,000 library building program is under way and 
in final planning stages. Library degree required 
with a minimum of two years experience. Vacation 
and fringe benefits. Apply Astoria Civil Service 
Commission, City Hall, 1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 
97103. 

NORTHWEST university has opening for general 


librarian. Splendid opportunity for recent library - 


school. graduate to learn all phases of library opera- 
tion. Ideally located. New modern library building. 
Month vacation, group medical plan, TIAA, state re- 
tirement, social security. Mild, healthful climate. 
Sipe beginning salary, substantial increments. Write 

-367. 

APPLY now to start to work no later than J uly 
1966 as supertisor of libraries for the Portland pub- 
lic schools. Master's degree from an accredited 
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library school, academic qualifications for Oregon 
supervisory certificate, experience administering 
library program required. Salary $10, 275~$12,325, de- 
pending on experience. Thirteen high school instruc- 
tional materials centers, rapidly expanding elemen- 
tary program (54 out of 95 schools have centers), 
professional library, centralized processing center. 
Portland has an integrated instructional materials 
program. Apply Harold Buskrud, Dir. of Pers, Pub- 
lic Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland, Ore. 
97208. 

POSITIONS RETO State Library. Consul- 
tant for public libraries: Graduate of accredited 
school of librarianship. Assignment includes travel to 
many scenic areas of Oregon. Salary $500 to $685, 
depending on experience (minimum of two years re- 
quired). Public library (including metropolitan) ex- 
perience desirable. Reference librarian: Graduate of 
accredited school of librarianship. Salary . $460 to 
$575, depending on experience. Two years experi- 
ence in reference desirable. Research specialist: Col- 
lege graduate with major course work in political 
science or public administration. Graduate degree 
desirable. Three years of progressively responsible 
experience in research methods and related report 
writing required. Some public or private administra- 
tive experience useful Salary $625 to $715, de- 
pending’ on experience. Send applications to Oregon 
State Library, Salem 97310. 

DOCUMENTS librarian needed by rapidly grow- 
ing deposit. coll. in mod. bldg. Offered: $7200 salary, 
30 days vac., 12 days (accum. to 60) sick leave, Blue 
Cross, major med. ins., excellent state retirement, 
soc, sec., pleasant working conditions, student and 
clerical help. Located 4 hrs. drive from Sun Valley, 


Tetons, Salt Lake City, and Yellowstone. Require- 


ments:. LS degree, at least 1 year’s docts. exp., su- 
pervisory ability, 3 refs. (1 a former Enos pol. 
sc. or history background desirable. Job open now. 
Send application, vita, refs. to E. Oboler, Idaho State 
University L., Pocatello, Idaho; phone 208-236-3480 
any week day, 9-12, 1-5 (MST) for further informa- 
tion. 

CATALOGERS: one position open now, one July 
1. Master's in LS required, experience greatly pre- 
ferred, and appointments can be with rank of assis- 
tant professor for qualified applicants. One month 
vacation, social security; TIAA or state retirement. 
Mine Jean P. Black, P.O. Box 1151, Portland, Ore. 


DIVISIONAL. librarian: science. Position open 
March 15 at Portland State College. Rank of assistant 
professor, salary according to degrees and experience, 
but master’s in LS required. Administrative skill, 
ability to work well with faculty and students essen- 
tial. Social security, TIAA or state retirement, one 
month vacation. Address inquiries to Jean P. Black, 
P.O. Box 1151, Portland, Ore. 97207. 

LIBRARY consultant. Two new positions with the 
Washington State Library in Olympia. Expanding 
program for providing consultative services in de- 
velopment and improvement of public libraries and 
library services. Salary up to $10,236, depending on 
qualifications. Requires a master's degree in library 
science plus four years of experience, including one 
year in administration or supervision, Excellent rec- 
reation area. Mild climate. Civil service. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Contact Washington State Depart- 
ment of Personnel, General Administration Building, 
Olympia 98501. 
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far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system..Children’s librarians. espe- 
cially wanted but vacancies in other fields of librari- 
anship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
for health and life insurance. Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weath- 
er. Citizenship required. For details write, Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service Dept., City Administration 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An equal opportunity 
employer. 

REFERENCE and readers services librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agricul- 
tural.area. Butte County. has immediate opening for 
reference librarian to help develop book collection 
and adult services and train staff. System has yearly 
circulation of 470,000; a book collection of 125,000 
volumes; a staff of 20 full-time and 26 part-time per- 
sonnel; an annual budget of $250,000, of which 
$60,000 is for books, Here is a chance to live in a 
rural setting only 60 miles from Sacramento and 150 
miles north of San Francisco. Salary range 
$573-8605-$639. Retirement, hospitalization, insur- 
ance, and sick leave. Well-qualified person may be 
hired above entrance salary. Contact Butte County 
Personnel Office, Courthouse, Oroville, Calif, 95965. 

CHIEF, Government Publications Department. 
Salary range, $8300-$10,100. Experience with docu- 
ments or related materials required. Collection of 
82,000 documents, federal, international, local. Plans 
call for department to become a social science refer- 
ence and materials center. Excellent professional op- 
portunity in expanding situation; new space planned 
for next year. Academic status, 24 working days va- 
cation, liberal benefits. Scenic, region midway be- 
tween mountain resorts and seashore. Write R. P. 


Lang, Actg. Univ. Ln, University of California 


Library, Riverside, Calif. 92502. 

CITY of Salinas. Librarian III, new position. Head 
of reference and reader adviser services. $531--$645. 
MLS and 3 years professional library experience, in- 
cluding 1 year in supervisory capacity. Librarian II, 
$481-9584. MLS and 1 year of professional library 
experience or a combination of education and expe- 
rience equivalent to graduate training and 1 year of 
professional library experience in field of specialty. 
Attractive, fast-growing community of 54,000 near 
Carmel, 100 miles from San Francisco. Ideal climate, 
liberal benefits. New, modern, main library. New 
branch under construction. Highly qualified persons 
may be appointed above first step. Apply Personnel 
Office, City Hall, Salinas, Calif. 93901. 

CHILDREN'S and young people's librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agricul. 
tural area. Butte County has immediate opening for 
a challenging position developing a complete youth 
services program for the county library system. One 
fourth of the $60,000 book budget will be spent for 
children's and young people's books. System has 
yearly circulation of 470,000; a book collection of 
125,000 volumes; a staff of 20 full-time and 26 part- 
time personnel; an annual budget of $250,009. Here 
is a chance to live in a rural setting only 60 miles 
from Sacramento and 150 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. Salary range, $542-$639. Well-qualified person 
may be hired above entrance salary. Retirement, hos- 


pitalization insurance, and sick leave benefits. Con- 
tact the Butte County Personnel Office, Courthouse, 
Oroville, Calif. 95965. n 

ASSISTANT librarian, second professional on 
staff, for small municipal library in southern Califor- 
nia, wonderful climate, no smog, no fog. Position 
with a future, also opportunity to work with 
pioneering three-county system. Opening July 1, 
1966, for mature individual with ALA-accredited 
fifth-year library degree, some supervisory experience 
preferred (not necessarily in library work). Start in 
$478-$584 salary range, depending on qualifications. 
Send inquiries and resumes to City Ln., Mrs. Elisa- ` 
beth S. Moore, Blanchard Memorial Library, Santa 
Paula, Calif. 93060. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. A vacancy presently ex- 
ists for a children's librarian at a branch of the 
modern Santa Monica library system. Santa Monica 
is a seaside community of 87,000 population in the 
greater Lcs Angeles area. Applicants must be accre- 
dited librarians with MLS degree or equivalent. Sal- 
ary is $522 to $580 per month, with liberal fringe 
benefits. Send resume to Personnel Department, 
Santa Monica City Hall, Santa Monica, Calif. 90405. 

ANAHEIM, California—$570—$693. Excellent pro- 
fessional opportunities with a modern library sys- 
tem in a growing city of 150,000. Position requires 
master's degree in library science, however, prior ex- 
perience is not necessary. Ápply to Personnel De- 
partment, City of Anaheim, 225 E. Broadway, An- 
aheim, Calif. Tel.: 714-776-0110, Ext. 331. 

LIBRARIAN needed for city library with county 
affiliations, Modern building, plans for expansion. 
Book stcck 31,500. Good book budget, fringe 
benefits, salary open. Applicant must have degree 
from accredited library school, and several years ex- 
perience. Apply Board of. Trustees, Public Library, 
Porterville, Calif. 

SAN MATEO, California, on the San Francisco 
Peninsula, is recruiting for assistant city librarian, 
available July 1. Salary $9168-$10,548. MLS and 
five years supervisory-administrative experience re- 
quired. Excellent fringe benefits. Write Personnel 
Director, City Hall, San Mateo, for complete informa- 
tion, or call 415-341-1331. 

COORDINATOR to administer new two-county, 
one-city Mother Lode Library System in scenic, 
northern California; one-half hour from Sacramento, 
one hour from Lake Tahoe recreation area, two hours . 
from San Francisco, with headquarters in Auburn, 
Placer County. Dynamic, modern library program in 
the making. Graduate degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school, with minimum 2 years experience re- 
quired. Salary $8500 per year plus generous fringe 
benefits. Apply to Placer County Personnel Depart- 
ment, 250 Sacramento St, Auburn, Calif.. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian ll (2) for’ public 
library ia Kealakekua Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-97128. Librarian IH (2) for public 
libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library expe- 
rience, $5156-$7860. State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring graduation from ALA-accredited 
school. Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St, Honolulu 96813. 
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canada 


ADULT services head. Duties: to develop and ex- 
tend library services to community and chance to try 
out new ideas, Responsible for YP collection. Will 
assist at occzsional seminars for libraries in district. 
3-5 years experience, graduate of accredited library 
school. Salarz, $7000 to $8750. Good working condi- 
tions. 35-hour week. For: William is located at head 
of Lake Superior, with zood skiing, swimming, out- 
door activities. Apply P. K. Mutchler, Ln., Public 
Library, Fort William, Ont. 

LIBRARY positions, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton. University of Alberta Library offers employ- 
ment opportunities in an expanding system with new 
positions open in the fcllowing areas: acquisitions, 
cataloging, circulation, undergraduate, reference, 
general science, medicine, law, and education. Salary 
scale for general librarians: Grade I, $5800-$6800; 
Grade II, $6300-$7800. 37-hour week during term, 
35-hour week during summer months. One month's 
holiday. Removal grant. [Increment $300. Application 
should includs a curriculum vitae, transcript of rec- 
ord, and names and addresses of three references. 
Inquiries and applications should be directed to the 
Librarian, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta, 

HEAD cataloger for Saint Mary's University 
Library, a small but rapidly expanding library at the 
heart of Canada’s beautiful Atlantic provinces re- 
gion. Essential: accredited degree, experience, en- 
thusiasm; willingness and ability to fit into the chal. 
lenging developments in sooperation among the uni- 
versity libraries of the Atlantic Provinces. New 
building opened in 1965 provides best of working 
conditions. Group medical and insurance benefits; 20 
working days holiday. Salary to be negotiated. Send 
inquiries with curriculum vitae, references, and ex- 
pected salary to Rev. G. Hallam, S.J., Saint Mary's 
University Library, 5932 Inglis St., Halifax, N.S. 

LETHBRIDGE Junior College, Lethbridge, Alber- 
ta, Canada, requires a professional librarian with BA 
and BLS to fill a newly created post of assistant li- 
brarian and head of technical services. Applicants 
should be familiar with LC cataloging and clas- 
sification. Experience preferred but not essential. 
Benefits include pension, sick leave, and one month 
vacation. Salary $5800 to $7500. Apply to Carl B. 
Johnson, Prin. 

UNIVERSITY of Victoria Library requires catalo- 
gers experienced in the LC classification and capable 
of revising the work of junior catalogers and library 
assistants. A familiarity with Slavic languages is a 
desirable but not an imperative qualification. Work- 
ing conditions and fringe benefits are good. Salary 
will depend on qualifications and experience; salary 
schedules are ander review but it is likely that suc- 
cessful applicants would receive at least $7000. 
Please address applications to D. W. Halliwell, Ln., 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 

LIBRARIANS wanted. Notre Dame University, 
Nelson, B.C., Canada. Catalogers to assist with cata- 
loging and classification of new materials and re- 
classification of the old collection to Library of 
Congress. New library building to be completed in 
1967. Small congenial staff. Excellent opportunities 
for advancement. Beginning salary $5600. Excellent 
employment benefits. Health and pension plan. Quali- 
fications: BLS degree from accredited library school. 
Apply with rescme to Library, Notre Dame University, 
Nelson, B.C. 

CHIEF bio-medical librarian required to initiate 
and develop a Bio-Medical Division of McMaster 
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University Library. Challenging position with op- 
portunity to have important role in the proposed 
new Health Science Complex. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Apply to Dr. W. B. Spaulding, Assoc. 
Dean, Faculty of Medicine, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

QUEEN'S University has opening for senior and 
junior librarians: Head cataloger, librarian IV, 
$8000; LC classification; must be adaptable to new 
systems, CCR rules. Catalogers, library degree, no 
experience, lots of enthusiasm, $5700, to cope with 
flood of books. Reference librarians, $5700 up, for 
expanding service. Medical librarian, bioscience and 
library degrees, experience, to operate temporary 
quarters and plan 40,000 sq. ft. Health Sciences Li- 
brary; details on application. Main library doubled 
in size, entirely remodeled, 500,000 vols.; staff 115; 
pension, medical, group life plans, month vacation. 
Apply to Chief Librarian D. A. Redmond, Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SCHOOL librarian. Woman, MLS, MA education, 


experienced, desires position in greater New York 
City area, September 1966. Write B-371-W. 

MAN, 38, AB sociology, MALS; 8 yrs. in social 
casework and counseling followed by 4 yrs. library 
experience including branch and dept. supervision. 
Interested in research or experimental studies and 
projects of library use, readers' habits, librarians' re- 
lationships with community, etc. Prefer university 
college, or public library, and salary or grant of at © 
least $7500. Write B-372-W. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian, woman, MALS, five 
years experience university libraries, wishes position 
in medium-sized college or university library. Avail- 
able July 1. Write B-375-W. 

WOMAN, middle-aged, desires position as young 
adult librarian in NYC vicinity. Considerable knowl- 
edge of children’s literature. Teaching background 
in senior high schools. Five years in public library 
work. Member of Phi Beta Kappa and Beta Phi Mu. 
Some work Jeading to a PhD in library science. 
Available June 1966. Write B-376-W. 

FEMALE, 50, BA, BLS, desires position in Arizo- 
na as high school or junior high library consultant 
or coordinator. 22 years experience in elementary, 
high school, and public library fields. Administrative 
ability developed through wide range of supervision. 
Write B-377-W. 

MAN, 38, family, MSLS, with two years additional 
graduate work. Over ten years experience with pub- 
lic, academic, and special libraries, including five 
years as professor in ALA-accredited library school. 
Partial to academic or scholarly environment. Write 
B-378-W. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 
preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sifed Department. 
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Aout BOOKS 
and 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


We realize how much confusion has been caused by the 
various titles under the new Education Acts . . . To make it easier for 
. you to know how much more you can get, we have prepared some literature 
which makes everything clear and simple — How to reduce acquisition 
costs! How to get fully processed books! How to get your choice 
of catalog cards! How to obtain lists of approved books 


designed for your specific requirements! 





World Book Encyclopedia brings you 
an entirely new article on the 

United States—colorful, accurate, 
valuable for your library patrons. 


9 JUR 056 





e 





ceat Ree tubo Ra. S ty oa, Y a È A. t K, 

The 1966 Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of 
The World Book Encyclopedia presents a 
completely revised, up-to-the-minute picture 
of the U.S.A., through the eyes of an expert 
American contributor: John Gunther is a 
specialist highly successful at placing mod- 
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This new national portrait is one of 63 
major articles completely revised for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary World Book for 1966. 
This sweeping revision spotlights all 50 
States, Puerto Rico, the 10 Canadian Prov- 
inces, and the United States and Canada 
themselves. Nearly a million words of new 
text, on 1,400 pages, focus on the lives of 
today's Americans and Canadians—against 
the background of their exciting history. 
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ern countries in perspective for today's 
readers. This article was critically reviewed 
by Jewell A. Phelps, Chairman of the De- 
‘partment of Geography at George Peabody 
College. 


Almost 1,300 new photographs (includ- 
ing 830 in full color) and ‘550 exclusive. 
. new World Book maps brighten this splen- 
did panorama. And these are only some of 
the many new features of the 1966 World 
Book—the result of a landmark revision 
program involving more than 4,000 pages 
and costing well over $1,000,000. 
Marking 50 years of service to education, 
the 1966 World Book is dedicated to 
"teachers everywhere." 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation : 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Lil. 60654 
London» Rome» Stockholm «Sydney * Toronto 
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We'll send you back crisp - 
clean new ones in 72 hours. 


Send us any number of catalog cards. ene un E UEM. Mid wil ni. Gan UNE MN t nr ml, a in d MK HUN UN Hi ni n 


1,000 or 100,000. Within 72 hours we'll ; uds , 
send you back photo-exact duplicates. v E M Services A 


As many as you need. 
Philadel 
And they'll be in the same order you iladelphia, Pa 


sent them to us. “A” to" Z” or " Z" to" A". 


Your new cards will be on top-grade 
Library of Congress &pproved stock, 
punched, trimmed and ready for filing. 


Please send me complete information and 
mailing eartons for catalogue cards. 











* 1 + 1 Lj] -^ 
The price. As little as 43e€ per card. NAME 
XEROX ADDRESS 
CITY. 
XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U, S, CITIES. 
XEROX IS A TRADEMARK CF XEROX CORPORATION, STATE ZIP 
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"Are your present guides robbing 
(7c. yeu of valuable catalog card Space? 


en Guides and get maximum use of 
every inch of space in your catalog 
drawers, — l 

Every pressboard guide you replace 
gives you room for a Golden Guide 
plus 3 more catalog cards. In a 60 
drawer unit with 15 guides to'a 
drawer, you'll gain space enough for 
2/00 additional catalog cards, 

Or take advantage of this thinness 
to reine your guiding to Rpeed up.fij- 
ing and finding. Every nressboard 
guide you remove leaves space for 4 
Golden Guides, Even buff guides are 
twice as thick as Golden Guides, 

And Golden Guides are tough —~ 
made of laminated Mylar*. Won't tear, 





Replace them with Space-Saver Cold- 


MM eae 
7 - 


give you more Space 


in your catalog 
drawers 





Split or crack in use. Tabs won't break 


off. Finzerprints and soil Wipe off with 
& damp cloth. | 
Get the most of your catalog eard 
drawer spaee. Write for the facts 
about Golden Guides — the thinnest, 
most durable guide made today ~= 
avatiabie only from Demea. 
"DuPont Reg, TH. l 






 *ziüiaramnteoe 5) 
L Heady Demco SpaceSever Golden. Loe 
iGuide tears, splits; cracks, peels, ~ 
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DEMES LIBRARY SUPPLIES © gox 1488 Madison, Wis, e "Box 1588 Fresno, galit, * Box 4231 Hamden, Conn, 
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Pablished monthly except bimonthly juty Aogust by the Amaricen 
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Library Association, S0 E. Huron Sr, Chicega, f. 60612, Second. 














class postage paid at GRICACO, ILLINOIS, and ot additional taeiiing offices, ——— ; g 
sipia prise £1.50 à year, iuciuded in muroherskis daer ALA membership yequirsd. Single soples 254 vach. purMTES IN i 4. 


Postmaster: Pienso cond motion af tudeliveraide capies 


Library Agsevintion, S0 E. Buran S31, Chicago, Hl. 60531. 
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Handy Book Repair Kit by | Bro-Dart 


Significantly expands your book-life expectancy. | 

Contents: | 12 oz. Bind-Art®Adhesive: 4 rolls Book-Aid*Tape (2V^" x 3 yds); 

| Roll Mending Film (Magic Mending) Tape: | Roll White Hinge Tape: 

| Package Waxed Paper; | Pair Scissors; | 16 oz. dispenser non-imflammable 





Plasti-La®Spray; | Pamphlet~—"Modern... Simplified Book Repair": 


The economical price: Catalog No. 42-427,$9.50 ea. 
The simple, modera, really quick way to keep the circulation going. 


Eno Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 1770,.P. O. Box 1120, Newark, N. J. 07114 

P. O. Box 90337 Airport Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 90009 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart of ‘Canada, Ltd. 

6 Edmondson Street, Brantford, Ontario 


When your repair needs are large, ~ 

Plasti-Lac Transparent Book Spray. Bind-Art Liquid Plastic Adhesive, 
Book-Aid Embossed Cloth Tapes ore all available in larger sizes. 
Write for price list and handy instruction booklets. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO ILL. 60611 





Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003 
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WHISTLE UP THE BAY, by Nancy Stone, tells 
of three young sons of a Swiss immigrant who 
were orphaned in 1870 near the "boom town'' of 
Antrim City, Michigan, on Grand Traverse Bay. 
The boys are forced to make their own way in the 
world, struggling with their inherited farm, work- 
ing in lumber camps, and loading ships. This 
unforgettable, true story will thrill and inspire 
youngsters; the many pen-and-ink illustrations, 
by Betty Beeby, are àn added delight. Cloth, $3.50 


FAR WILDERNESS, by Jeanne Yorty, is set in 
1835 and recounts the adventures of a family 
traveling from New York State to the wilderness 
territory of Michigan. This exciting novel tells 
how young Nathan Hughes, eager to assume 
more than a boy's responsibilities and a boy's 


| place in the family, matures from boyhood into 


young manhood. Cloth, $3.50 
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AASL will have two meetings during the NEA 
Conference in Miami Beach June 26-July 1. On 
Tuesday, June 28, at 9:15 A.M. at the Doral 
Beach Hotel the program meeting will be held 
with Dr. Dwight L. Burton, Professor of English 
Education at Florida State University, as the 
main speaker. The theme of the meeting will be 
“Free to Read.” At 11:45 the same day the tra- 
ditional Book and Author Luncheon will take 
place featuring Natalie Carson, author of chil- 
dren's books. Luncheon tickets will be $6.00. 
Reservations will be accepted by mail until June 
3. Send check with self-addressed envelope to: 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Hickam, 5180 S.W. 6th Street, 
Miami, Florida 33134. AASL will also cooperate 
with the NEA Department of Audiovisual In- 
struction in a meeting on Monday, June 27 at the 
Shelbourne Hotel at 10:00 a.m. 


* 


The Library Education Division is currently re- 
vising Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, 
Loan Funds and Other Financial Assistance for 
Library Education. The new edition will incor- 
porate the information in a now separate publi- 
cation on financial assistance for education in 
school librarianship. Any institution, association, 
or organization offering financial assistance of 
$500 or more is asked to write LED at ALA head- 
quarters for questionnaires on which to report 
the pertinent data. 


* 


The Book Catalogs Committee of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division is collecting in- 
formation on research in the field of book cata- 
logs and is trying to find out what libraries ac- 
tually have on-going book catalogs. Please send 
such information to the committee chairman, Ian 
W. Thom, at the Princeton University Library. 


* 


“Count on Complaints To Improve Library Ser- 
vice" is the title of this year’s leaflet produced 
by the Leaflets Subcommittee of LAD's Public 
Relations Section. 25 copies for 752; for larger 
quantity prices, write LAD at ALA headquarters. 
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Libraries with written acquisitions policy state- 
ments are asked to send copies to Sam W. Hitt, 
Health Center, University of Connecticut, 39 
Woodland Street, Hartford 06105. The collection 
is being made as part of a project of the Acquisi- 
tions Section of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division. 


* 


An ALA Sponsored Retirement Home is the title 
of a survey report by Peter Spyers-Duran, as- 
sistant director of libraries, University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee. The survey was sponsored by 
the Library Administration Division, from which 
copies are available at ALA headquarters. 


* 


The Ámerican College Bureau, 28 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 60604, a placement office 
with whom many librarians and libraries are 
registered, had a disastrous fire on January 11 
which destroyed a large part of its records. Li- 
brarians and libraries registered with the bureau 
are asked to reactivate their files. eee 


LETTER TO ANOTHER EDITOR 


The following was spotted by Will Ready, li- 
brarian, Sacred Heart University Library, 
Bridgeport, Conn., in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment of 9 December 1968: 


Sm—The only occasions on which I compose 
limericks are in my dreams. They generally ex- 
press comment, often mildly funny, on some prob- 
lem currently bothering my waking conscious- 
ness. The difficulty, when this happens, is to re- 
cover the pure text uncorrupted by sophisticated 
emendations suggested in the process of waking. 
Many years ago, at a time when I was seriously 
contemplating a complete change of occupation, 
I found myself one night about 3 a.m. dreaming 
the following: 


There once was a man who said “Tut! 
I should really get out of this rut: 
But I like use and wont 
So, supposing I don’t? 
I will stay in this rut—Tut! Tut!—put.” 


I was so entertained by this light-hearted effort 
of my subconscious that I woke both my wife and 
myself with laughing, and we both memorized it 
there and then before falling asleep again. Hap- 
pily it was still with us in the morning. 
J. N. L. Mynzs 
Bodley’s Librarian 
Oxford 








Recent novels 
highly recommended 





The Leader 
by GILLIAN FREEMAN 


author of THE LEATHER BOYS 


“a. a colorless [English] bank clerk .. .be- 
comes a leader of a neo-Nazi group... ån 
utterly believable character study of a man 
who succeeds to leadership with...the 
negative qualities of Adolf Hitler. ... an 
absorbing, single-plotted story that will hold 
many readers. This is for all general collec- 
tions.” — Library Journal 


“Gillian Freeman’s perception of psycho- 
logical and sociological drives is combined 
with an ability to communicate them in 
suspenseful entertainments.... The... 
implications grip the imagination.” 

— Virginia Kirkus’ Service $4.95 


Bird at My Window 


by ROSA GUY 


“This is a novel, bold and intense alike, of 
those conditions of ghetto life in Harlem 
which daily destroy some of Harlem’s most 
gifted talents....JI would highly recom- 
mend Biro Ar My WiNDOW as an ‘inside 
look’ — prolonged, honest and ultimately 
tragic and horrifying — at this kind of 
nightmare existence," -MAXWELL GEISMAR 


“She has translated into living terms 
Thoreau’s inspired phrase ‘quiet despera- 
tion.’ This is her triumph and it is by no 
means a small one.” — Chicago giri 
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Unabridged. tions. A true children's classic. And out 
Unrevised. print for years. 

And, until now, unavailable. Now, the Legacy Library has issued 
We mean the real Robin Hood. exact photographic copy of the Howard P 


Not a 49¢ supermarket version with comic original. Not one word has been chang 
book drawings. This isthe great Howard Pyle Not one picture has been redrawn. 
edition. Beautiful words. Beautiful illustra- There are nine other books in this series 
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obin Hood. 


Wild Animals I Have Known, The Peter- Cost? Just $39.95. 
kin Papers, The Story of Alexander, Alice in Library of Congress cards come with each 
Wonderland, Jackanapes and Other Stories, book. A new Legacy Library Series will be 
At the Back of the North Wind, Grimm’s published every three months. 
Household Stories, Aesop's Fables, Pinocchio. 

All ten books are bound with a sturdy cloth ma University Microfilms, Inc. 


binding. A SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 
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LEGACY LIBRARY 
LEGACY\\ UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. 
LIBRARY) } ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48106 


A 


C] Please send me the set of Legacy Libra: 
classics listed above. Purchase order c 
check for $39.95 is enclosed. 

C] Please send me more information abot 
the Legacy Library. 


Name 


Library 





Address 


On conse ccc Sal Zip-—— 
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Thirteen foreign librarians arrived in the United States on March 13 
to participate in a U.S. State Department Multi-area Group 
Librarians Program, administered by the international Relations 
Office of ALA. The Librarians (five from Latin America, four 
from Europe, two from Africa, and two from the Far East) after a 
period of orientation, will attend a three-week seminar on 
Perspectives of Librarianship in the U.S.A." at the School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, before scattering 
to internships in individual libraries. A period for travel will 
include attendance at the ALA Annual Conference in New York, 

July 10-16, The group's visit to this country ends on July 29. 


Miss Mildred Batchelder was made a ''Partner in Aà-H'' during the 36th 
National 4-H Conference held in Washington, D.C., April 17-22. 
The honor, extended to six other recipients, was conferred at a 
general assembly and ''Friends of 4-H Day' program. Miss 
Batchelder retires from her position at ALA as Executive 
Secretary of the Children's Services Division and the Young Adult 
Services Division on April 30. 


| A study designed to test the validity of the library systems 
concept, a basic recommendation of Public Library Service: a 
Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards will be made by the 
ALA Public Library Association with the aid of a grant of 
$50,460 from the Council on Library Resources. The study will 
undertake to collect information, to compare system service with 
the service in the area prior to the development of the system, 
and through case studies, to describe successful methods of 
organizing and operating library systems. 


For the Record: a candidate for election to Council, Miss Elizabeth 
Morton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has found it necessary to 
withdraw her name from the ballot. The Nominating Committee 
has replaced her name with that of Mrs. Sophie Silberberg, 
Director, Library. Promotion, Rand McNally Company, New York, 

New York. The slate of candidates appeared in the ALA Bulletin 
for November, 1965, p.861-3. 


Mr. John Ondecko joined the Headquarters staff at ALA as Production 
Manager in the Publishing Department on March 21. Mr. Ondecko, 
a graduate of the Brockport State Teachers College, New York, 
and the Whitney School of Art, New Haven Connecticut, comes to 
ALA from Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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The resignation of Miss Dorothy McGinniss as Executive Secretary of 


the ALA American Association of School Librarians has been 
received with regret. Miss McGinniss will leave ALA Headquarters 
at the end of August, and will join the faculty of the School 

of Library Science, Syracuse University as assistant professor 

in September. 


Mr. Peter Franklin will be responsible for publicity and public 
relations for the New York Conference, July 10-16. He began 
his temporary assignment on April 18. As a member of the 
Lincoln Center staff in New York, Mr. Franklin worked with 
Miss Marion Simmons, public relations officer of the New York 
Public Library, on opening the branch library in the Center. 


The International Book Exhibit at the New York Conference will 
include most exhibitors whose materials have been on display 
in previous years. Firm commitments have been received from 
Germany, Japan, and Belgium, and negotiations with exhibitors 
from other countries are underway. 


The printed program of the New York Conference has been completely 
redesigned. The design is the work of William Nicoll of 
Edit, Inc., Chicago. So that the entire membership may see the 
new design, it has been adapted to the Bulletin format, and 
the adaption used for the tentative program in this issue. 
Comments and suggestions will be welcome. 


The announcement in the March, Memo to Members of. the applications 
for the J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals 
Award was in error. The ACRL title should be corrected to read: 


ACRL Junior College Section ----- A study of one aspect 
of the Junior College Standards; an analysis of qualitative 
criteria for adequacy of the library collection. 


the following should be added: 


ALA Reference Services Division ----- Chapter development 


demonstration project. 
Gel A 


Ruth Warncke 
Deputy. Executive Director 


April 19, 1966 


ALA Conferences: New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 
22—28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 1970; Dallas, Texas, June 20-26, 1971; Bos- 
ton, 1972. 
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Landmarks in Anthropology, Now Available 


Boas, Franz, 1858-1942. General anthropology, edited by Franz Boas with contributions by 
Ruth Benedict, Ruth Bunzel and others . . . Boston, New York, 1938 (Reprint 1966). 
NGS; diagr. udo. eee xe cloth $9.00 
As an established academic discipline, American anthropology began at Columbia University, 
and virtually all its original leaders were students of Franz Boas. There are excellent 
summarizing studies by authorities on geology and prehistoric archaeology, early man and 
human origins, subsistence, economic organization, social life, government and religion as 
well as the seven chapters written by Boas himself. Simultaneously a reference work and a 
fundamental text, General Anthropology is one of the best introductions to the whole field 
of the study of man in his environment. 


Friess, Horace Leland, 1900-. Religion in various cultures, by Horace L. Friess and Herbert W. 
Schneider... New York, 1932 (Reprint 1966) 
illus., plates, facsims. (Half-title: Studies in religion and culture) .......... cloth $12.50 
For clarity, succinctness, and ease of reading, this is the best book available in English on 
comparative religion. Chapters on the nature and origins of religion and on primitive reli- 
gions combine with considerations of modern religions to provide a well rounded treatment 
of this infinitely complex subject. Eight excellent bibliographies, an index and abundant il- 
lustrations enhance the value of this much admired and well tested text. 
Holt, Edwin Bissell, 1873-. The Freudian wish and its place in ethics. New York, 1915 (Re- 
print 1966) cloth $7.50 
Includes "Supplement: response and cognition" first published in the Journal of philosophy, 
psychology and scientific methods. 
or some years a visiting professor from Harvard at Princeton, this renowned teacher pro- 
duced here a synthesis of psychoanalytic and behavioristic or stimulus-response psychology; 
discovering the common grounds of the complex and conditioning. : 
Oakley, Kenneth Page. The Problem of Man’s Antiquity. An Historical Survey. London, 1964 
(Reprint 1966) 
(British Museum (Natural History) Bulletin. Geology Vol. 9, No. 5)..Cloth $5.50/Paper $3.50 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 





Standard Wood creates the standards 
of excellence in library furniture. 





Look to Standard Wood for advanced sy a p LAE 

design and enduring quality. We mán- § Before you buy 

ufacture a complete line, utilizing the fi AEXERA 0 STANDARD WOOD 

latest concepts in desizn and materials. PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
See our units at the new | Developers of The Donnell Line 





Lincoln Center Museum-Library, H checkE.&l. — 270 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, N. Y., 516-931-3100. f 





by Ervin J. Gaines 


THE LOWER EDGE 


In Minneapolis there is an art gallery with the 
curious and suggestive name of The Lower 
Edge. During December and January this past 
winter, The Lower Edge displayed a painting 
called “The Lovers.” Although I did not view it, 
“The Lovers” was reportedly less than a master- 
piece, yet it was allowed by critics to have re- 
de2ming social importance informed by accept- 
able technique. 

“The Lovers” evidently revealed more of the 
human anatomy than was thought proper by a 
priest, who made an oral complaint to the po- 
lica. The officers leaped to their vehicles and 
sped to the gallery to seize the offending paint- 
ing before it could be sold. Their alacrity was 
amusing, since the painting had already been on 
display for a month with no offers to buy. So 
speedily did they react that they did not even 
take time to swear out a warrant. At the gallery, 
they snatched the poor levers from the wall and 
arrested the proprietor, in that order. 

In the normal flow of time the legal machin- 
ery began to operate and the case was brought 
before a municipal judge who, as it turned out, 
had a better developed sense of ultimate decency 
than those responsible for the seizure of the 
frightful obscenity. Noting the illegality of the 
confiscation, he ordered the painting returned to 
the gallery. After listening to arguments by the 
Civil Liberties Union, the judge, citing the Roth 
decision and expressing doubt about the consti- 
tutionality of local statutes, released the. gal- 
lery’s proprietor. With some wit as well as wis- 
dom, the judge observed that “we should have 
the same standards for at least preliminary 
screening for the lower edge as we would have 
for the upper edge, like the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts.” 

A certain added pungency was implicit in the 
judge’s words because at the very time that The 
Lower Edge case was being reported in the local 
press, the Institute of Arts was exhibiting some 
paintings by Larry Rivers, whose preference for 
the undraped human::figure extends to quite 
realistic ‘and detailed representation of anatomi- 


cal features, both male and female. The distance 
between art and obscenity is infinitely great or 
infinitesimally small, depending upon the time 
and the place. Apparently the old Anglo-Saxon 
tendency to discriminate between obscenity for 
the poor and obscenity for the rich is still very 
much with us. But society is blessed when it has 
some judges who insist that equality under the 
law means what it says. 

All of us still have much to learn about our 
society and where it is tending in these days of 
expanding communication and facile change. 
But if we can at least learn to reflect a little on 
what profound consequences flow from the 
awful decision to deny to one human being what 
has been said, or written, or painted by another 
human being, all may yet be well. 

Moderation, temperance, restraint—these were 
splendid characteristics in ancient Greece. They 
are eminent qualities in a librarian, so long as 
the moderation, temperance, and restraint are 
supported by sufficient intellectual conviction 
and enough courage to fend off the attacks of 
the ignorant, whose idea of morality is itself so 
fundamentally immoral as to make us blush for 
shame and fear for the safety of our children 
should we even be required to submit them to 
the custody of the censors. eee 








NEVER AGAIN WAR! 


The complete record of the historic 
visit of Pope Paul VI to the UN in 
October 1965 is recorded in this offi- 
cial publication which also reflects 
exchanges between the Vatican and 
UN Headquarters since the issuance 
of Pope John XXIIl’s Encyclical Letter 
Pacem in Terris. 


Never Again War! contains a 16-page 
photo section, plus a colour photo- 
graph of His Holiness Pope Paul VI 


Ciothbound 136 pages Price $5.50 





UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, NEW YORK/GENEV 
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How doesa teen- -ager 
start a conversation 

with Machiavelli on 

the idea of war and peace? 


In this era of the knowledge explosion, 
facts come and go. But one thing has 
remained constant: the need for ideas. 
A conversation of ideas. has been going 
on for cénturies. Ideas of life and death, 
love and justice, peace and war. Great 
ideas. And it is in this conversation that 
a teen-ager can argue with Machiavelli 
and agree with Dante, question Kant 
and learn from Homer. In so doing, the 
student is finding his own way into and 
through the ideas by which men live. 
And society is organized. 

Schools are very much aware of this 
need for ideas, and. are now building a 
balance between the humanities and 
. Scientific training. And never before 
have our libraries had such a vital role 
to play. 

This is where the Great Books of the 
Western World can help. It is the pro- 
gram dedicated to the timeliness o the 
timeless great ideas. 

Basic are the books themselves. Col- 


lected in 54 volumes are the most signif- 


icant writings of the great thinkers of 
the last 30 centuries — 443 works by 74 


authors, from Homer to Freud. The 7. 


£ 


books are beautifully designed and NS 


.printed to make them a pleasure E 
to handle, as well as inviting to d 


read. EC NU T 


` the great men on these 


- Indexed for easy ref- 


Thus, it helps a 











With the Great Books comes a unique. 
idea index. The 2-volume Syntopicon, 
a key and guide to the Great Books. In 
the Syntopicon, the Great Ideas 

are listed —102 in all. 
And the thoughts of 
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ideas are organized 
under 3000 topics, all 


erence. More than 
that, the Syntopicon 
summarizes the 

ideas, and starts € 
reading and f 
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lated subjects. 
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Another part of the Great Books pro- 
gram is a set of 10 volumes, Gateway to 


the Great Books. This is designed for 


young people who find it easier to read 
short selections as their introduction to 
the great ideas. So here, Joseph Conrad 
and Ernest Hemingway, Benjamin 
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school or library 


Franklin and Leo Tolstoy write enter- 
tainingly, briefly. And in the finest pos- 
sible way ease the young reader into the 
great ideas of western man. Gateway 
contains 225 selections by 135 authors, 
interrelated with its own Syntopical 
Guide. 

There's more to this program. Much, 
much more than we can tell you here. 

Interested? Then mail the coupon 
below for a reprint of a comprehensive 
16-page New York Times supplement 
on the Gzeat Books program. No cost 
or obligation, of course. 


GREAT BOOKS 


OF IHE 
WESTERN WORLD 


425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Mail to: GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
Dept. ER-1 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send me the 16-page N. Y. Times 
supplement on the Great Books program. 


State Zip 


(please print plainly since this will be a mailing label) 
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INFORMATION 


To Help You Recognize And Get l 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDING 


There is only ONE LIBRARY BINDING whether you 
obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, or prebound 
new books. 

LIBRARY BINDING — the very term — means d process 
exclusive for library use which Certifled Library Binders 
warrant, and which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every volume bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 

Our Treasure House consists of new material for your 
guidance. 


] 
| 
4 


1. Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 


2. Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 


3. Membership Roster (1964) 
4, Current Posters For Library Promotion 


5. Set of Colored Slides 
Binds” 


6. 15mm Sound, Color Films “The Art That 
Binds” and "From Babylon to Bibliotheque" 
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All available from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State St, 





Boston, Mass. — 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


HOUSE COMMITTEE APPROVES SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The House vote on the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act for fiscal 1966 (H.R.84982), 
scheduled for March 29, includes $11,300,000 for 
Title II of the Higher Education Act (P.L.89-329) 
and $4,175,000 for the Medical Library Assis- 
tance Act (P.L.89-291). 

Explaining the various provisions in the bill, 
the Appropriations Committee made the fol- 
lowing statement about Title II in the House 
Report 1249: 


The committee has, approved $10,000,000 for the 
National Teacher Corps; the $11,000,000 requested 
for the library program; and has added $300,000 to 
be transferred to the Librarian of Congress for the 
acquisition ‘and cataloging of library materials as 
authorized by Part C of Title II of the act. While 
the President's budget for fiscal year 1967 requests 
an appropriation for the last mentioned activity, 
there was no request for supplemental funds for 
1966 to start this part of the program at the same 
time the other parts were to he started. In the opinion 
of the committee, the addition of these funds will 
provide for a better rounded program. 


The appropriation bill (H.R.14012) further 
stipulates that $10 million shall be for basic. 
grants authorized in Section 202 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, and $1 million for train- . 
ing grants under Section 223 of the act. 

In connection with the Medical Library pro-: 
gram, the report states: 

The bill includes $4,175,000, the amount of the re- 
quest. These funds are limited to initiating programs 
authorized by the Medical Library Assistance Act 


of 1965 which authorizes a maximum appropriation 
of $11,000,000 for fiscal year 1966. 


BILL GAINS 52 COSPONSORS FOR LSCA 


Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
Chairman Lister Hill (D., Ala.) on March 14 - 
introduced a modified proposal to extend and 
amend the Library Services and Construction 
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Act (S.3076). Joining as cosponsors with the 
chairman, who is the originator of the initial 
Library Services Act, were 52 senators, repre- 
senting 40 states. 

This bipartisan measure, sponsored by more 
than a majority of the 100-man Senate, offers 
a practical compromise between the limited 
legislation recommended by the administration 
(H.R.13173, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D., 
‘N.Y.), a five-year extension of the present act, 
with $27.5 million for Services and $30 million 
for Construction in fiscal 1967) and the much 


broader bill introduced by Senator Jacob Javits- 


(R., N.Y.) and others on Feb. 18 (8.2944), cov- 
ered in the Ápril column. 

The principal differences between the Hill 
bill, 5.3076, and the Javits bill, $.2944, are in 
the amount of money authorized for Titles I 
and II and in the substitution of a new Part B 
in Title IV. Senate sponsors recognize that the 
authorizations in S.3076 are more realistic in 
terms of what is likely to be obtainable this 
year while mounting defense expenditures hold 
priority over domestic spending. Significant, too, 
is the fact that Senator Hill, a staunch and 
continuing supporter of funding for library pro- 
grams, is also chairman of the Senate HEW 
Appropriations Subcommittee. : 

For Title I, Public Library Services, 5.3076 
would authorize $35 million for fiscal 1967, and 
for each of the next four fiscal years such sums 
as Congress may ‘determine. The floor year 
would be updated from 1963 to the second pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

For Title II, Public Library Construction, the 
authorization would be $40 million for fiscal 
1967, and for each of the next four fiscal a 
such sums as Congress may determine. 

The provisions of Title III, Interlibrary Co- 
operation, are identical to the Javits bill, ex- 
cept instead of 50-50 matching after the first 
year with full federal funding, the matching 
would be determined on a per-capita-income 
basis, as provided under Title I, Section 104. 

In Title IV, Specialized State Library Ser- 
vices, the provisions of S.3076 are similar to 
the other bill in Part A, but completely changed 
in Part B. The provisions of the new section 
are as follows: 

Part B, State Plans TN Library Services 

to the Physically Handicapped 

Authorization: $3 million for fiscal 1967; $4 
million, 1968; $5 million, 1969; $6 million, 1970; 
and $7 inllion: 1971. 

This part would authorize payments to states 
for five years to encourage the establishment 
or improvement of library services to the physi- 
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EVALINE NESS 

Tom Tit Tot. An English Folk Tale. A 
live-y variation of the story of Rumpel- 
stiltskin, the scheming littlé creature __ 
whe strikes a devilish bargain with a 
dull-witted country girl. Runner-up for 
the 1966 Caldecott Medal. Ages 4-8 


Trade Edition $3.25 SLB $3.12 net 


BARBARA COONEY 


Cock Robin. “A captivating picture 
book, worthy to be placed on the shelf 


beside those of Caldecott and Leslie 
. Brooke."—Book Week. “A genuine tour 


de force." —MAURICE SENDAK, N.Y. Herald 

Tribune. “An important picture book 

for all libraries."—Library Journal. 
Ages 4-8 


Trade Edition $3.25 SLB $3.12 net 


ERICA WILSON 


Fun with Crewel Embroidery. “Large 
coler photographs and clear diagrams 
as well as carefully outlined steps in 
crewel embroidery make this a book 
that determined young readers will be 
able to use by themselves."— Virginia 
Kirkus. Ages 8-12 
Trade Edition $3.50 SLB $3.31 net 


GENEVIEVE FOSTER 


"Ihe World of Columbus and Sons. A 


cross-section of world history during 
the time of Columbus and his sons in 
the fascinating period of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. The newest 
volume in a widely-acclaimed series. 
Ages 12 and up 


Trade Edition $5,95 SLB $5.09 net 


' IMustration from Tom Tit Tot 


SLB—Scribners Library Binding 
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cally handicapped, including the blind and the 
visually handicapped. Such service is interpreted 
as the provision of library service through pub- 
lic or other nonprofit libraries, agencies, or 
organizations, to physically handicapped readers 
certified by competent medical authority as un- 
able to read. or to use conventional printed ma- 
terials. Plans would be approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education in consultation with the 
Librarian of Congress where appropriate. 
With the exception of fiscal 1967, when the 
federal share would be 100 per cent, matching- 
grant funds would be available to the states as 
under Title I, Section 104, of the present act, 
including costs of administering the program 
plans. No part of these grants could be applied, 
directly or indirectly, for construction or land 
acquisition. The basic allotment would be: $5000 
each to Guam, Ámerican Samoa, and the Virgin 


Islands, and $25,000 to each of the other states. 


The elimination of Part B, Title IV, State 
Government Library Services, from S.3076 re- 
flects the opinion of. some congressmen that 
these aspects of library service are the responsi- 
bility of the state government, and should not: 
be financed by the federal government. Those 
who have included this section in their bills be- 
lieve these functions of state government should 
receive encouragement through the stimulation 
of matching federal funds. As the various bills 
are considered in the hearings, Congress will 
reach a decision as to whether or not this pro- 
vision will remain in the bill which finally finds 
acceptance in both the House and Senate. 


LSCA HEADWAY IN HOUSE 


Fourteen House bills have been introduced to 
dáte to extend and amend LSCA programs: 
Three of these, H.R.13153, Ralph J. Rivers 
(D., Alaska); H.R.13319, Claude D. Pepper 
(D. Fla.); and H.R.13984, Phillip Burton (D., 
Calif.) are identical to the three-title measure 
introduced by Rep. Carl Perkins (D. Ky.), 
which was reported in the March column. 

Four are identical to the Javits bill, S.2944: 
H.R.13115, Donald M. Fraser (D. Minn.); 
H.R.13437, Ralph J. Scott (D., N.C.); H.R. 
13622, Augustus F. Hawkins (D., Calif.); and 
H.R.13870, Robert L. Leggett (D., Calif:). 

Four are the administration’s simple exten- — 
sion proposal, first introduced. on. March 1 by 
Rep. Powell, H.R.13173; then followed by Reps. 
Perkins, H.R.13186; Peter W. Rodino (D., N.J.), 
H.R.13486; and Richard D. McCarthy (D. 
N.Y.), H.R.13730. | 

The most comprehensive is that of Rep. John 
Fogarty (D. R.L), H.R.13697, which includes 
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all the provisions in the Javits bill, plus the 
new Part B in Title IV of the Hill bill, State 
Plans for Library Services to the Physically 
Handicapped. 

The most recent, H.R.13934, introduced March 
23 by Rep. John C. Mackie (D., Mich.), a com- 
panion to 5.3076, is the first House measure 
identical to the Jeading Senate proposal. l 

Congressman Roman Pucinski (D., Ill.), 
chairman of the House Select Subcommittee on 
Education, who has been assigned the manage- 
ment of LSCA legislation, has scheduled hear- 
ings for April 19, 20, and 21. 

Most likely, Senate hearings will not be sched- 
uled until after the House votes on the legisla- 
tion, probably in May. 


ESEA AMENDMENTS OF 1966 - 


On March 18, Cora Paul Bomar, program 
director of instructional media services for the 
North Carolina State Department of Public In- 
struction, testified on behalf of ALA in support 
of the continuance of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, with particular 
reference to Title IT. 

The principal features of the ESEA amend- 
ments to P.L.89-10 proposed by the administra- 
tion are: 

Title I—amendments to ESEA, aa the 
act four years. 

Part A—Financial Assistance to Educational 
Agencies for the Education of Children of Low- 
Income Families. 

Current low-income factor authorization for- 
mula would continue through fiscal 1967 but 
would be raised from $2000 to $3000 in fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969. 

Provision: for incentive grants would be re- 
pealed. 

Local school districts would be able to use 
part of their grants for school construction 
planning. 

Special provisions would be made to meet the 
educational needs of deprived Indian children. 

Funds would also be available for the edu- 
cation of migratory children. 

A total of $1.07 billion would be eer for 
fiscal 1967—$111 million more than the fiscal 
1966 appropriation request. 


Part B—School Library Resources, Textbooks,- 


and Other Instructional Materials. 
Authorization: $105 million for fiscal 1967— 
a $5 million increase over fiscal 1966, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years. 
Special provision would be made for Indian 
children presently not covered by the program. 
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State departments of education would be able 
to expend up to 3 per cent of their allotment, or 
$30,000, whichever is greater, for administra- 
tion of the program at the state level. 


Part C—Supplementary Educational Centers 


and Services. 

Authorization: $150 million, double the 1966 
amount, for fiscal 1967, and such sums as may 
be necessarv for the following three years. 

Special provisions would be made for Indian 
children presently uncovered by the program. 

Part D—Cooperative Research Act Amend- 
ments. 

Eighty million dollars would be requested for 
fiscal 1967. 

The program would be broadened to allow 
research training contracts, including profit- 
making organizations. In addition, authority 


would be expanded to permit requisition of exist- | 


ing buildings for research facilities, whereas 
now only new buildings may be constructed. 

Part E—Strengthening State Departments of 
Education. 

Authorization: $22 million for fiscal 1967— 
$3 million Jess than the 1966 authorization, but 
up $5 million over the appropriation. Such sums 
as may be necessary would be authorized for 
the next three years. 
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Title [I—amendments to Federally Affected 
Areas Program (P.L.815, P.L.874). 

Part A—amendments to P.L.874. 

Authorization: $183.4 million. 

Part B—amendments to P.L.815. 

Authorization: $22.9 million. 

The effect of the amendments would be to 
reduce the cost of the two programs from $466 
million (estimated for fiscal 1967 under present 
provisions) to approximately $206 million. 

ESEA sponsors are: H.R.13160, Rep. Powell; 
H.R.13161, Rep. Perkins; and S.3046, Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D., Ore.). 

Senate hearings are scheduled to begin April 1. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The director of the ALA Washington Office, 
at the invitation of the chairman, Rep. Fogarty, 
testified March 23 before the House HEW Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. After requesting the 
complete funding of library programs in fiscal 
1967, as authorized in the Higher Education 
Act, Title II, and in the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act, supporting statements were also 
made for continuance and adequate financing of 
the Library Services and Construction Act, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, and the 
Higher Education Facilities Act. Authorizing 


1, Fold-a-Shelves. Meet every strength specification 
yet fold down for easy storage. Brackets remain 
vertical when adjusting. 2. Divided Shelves. 3. Slop- 
ing Periodical Shelves, hinged to provide easy access 
to stored publications. 4. Light-weight desk with 
Bracket Shelving above. 
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legislation to continue the latter three programs 
is being considered by other committees of Con- 
gress. 


From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Paxton P. Price 


and Herbert A. Carl 


LSCA PROGRESS 


In 1965, more than 65 million people received 
new or improved public library service under 
the Library Services and Construction Act. Prin- 
cipally because of cooperative projects under 
this legislation, the number in the United States 
without local service has been reduced by more 
than 50 per cent—from 25 million to 12 million 
people—during the past 10 years. Almost 12 
million books and related materials have been 
made available to readers under this program 
during the past 2 years. However, there are still 
great gaps: an estimated 102 million more books 
and nearly 7000 trained librarians are needed in 
public libraries to meet accepted standards. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
more than $131,000,000 are being spent for pub- 
lic library services in federal, state, and local 


Dictionary Catalog of the 


STEFANSSON COLLECTION on the POLAR REGIONS 
Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H. 


funds under LSCA budgeted funds under state 
plans. This includes approximately $69,500,000 
in local funds, $37,125,000 in state funds, and 
$24,600,0C0 in federal aid. 


SYMPOSIUM ON VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

A symrosium, sponsored by the Library Ser- 
vices Branch and the Office of Education, was 
held on March 15 in Washington for the pur- 
pose of exploring wider implications of library 
services and reading media and equipment for 
visually handicapped persons. Those taking part 
in the syriposium were Robert S. Bray, director 
of the Division for the Blind, Library of Con- 
gress; Frank J. Weinstock, Public Health Ser- 
vice, who spoke on "Functional Levels of Vision 
in the Selection of Media and Equipment"; 
John W. Jones, specialist, Teacher Training for 
Visually Handicapped, Office of Education, who 
discussed “The Scope of Education for the Visu- 
ally Handicapped”; and Douglas MacFarland, 
chief of the Division of Services to the Blind, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 

Marvin A. Wirtz, deputy assistant commis- 
sioner in the Office of Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped, served as moderator. John C. 
Frantz, chief of Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act Section, Library Services Branch, 
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served as moderator for an action-response dis- 
cussion following the symposium. 

Brought out in the meeting was the shift away 
from residential toward local school enrollment 
of visually handicapped children and the trend 
toward new types of administrative patterns 


within local school programs with the use of 


resource rooms and skilled itinerant teachers. It 


.- has now become important for visually handi- 


capped children to be provided with transcribed 
copies of the same materials used by seeing chil- 
dren in the regular classroom in which they are 
enrolled. Similar trends are taking place in the 
field of public library services. 


APPALACHIAN PROGRAM 


The March 1966 Appalachian Digest, issued 
by the Appalachian Regional Commission, 1666 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 20275, notes 
the approval of ten projects in January by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission in Alabama, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, totaling | 
$3,462,086 in federal funds under the Appala- 
chian Regional Development Act of 1965. 

The commission approved a variety of proj- 
ects, which included $374,000 in federal aid 
under the Appalachian Program in the construc- 
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Pasters are used by the world’s most up- 
to-date libraries to cut costs and speed 
processing of up to 250 books per hour - 
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Potdevin Machine Company 


! 274 North Street 
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tion of:a $2.2 million library at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, and $249,460 in Appala- 
chian funds toward the construction of the Ka- 
nawah County, Public Library in Charleston, 
West Virginia, which has a total cost of approxi- 
mately $1.4 million. 


MANPOWER CONFERENCE 


A grant from the Office of Manpower Policy, 
Evaluation, and Research, U.S. Department of 
Labor, to the University of Maryland’s School of 
Library and Information Services is providing 
support for an initial phase of a nationwide in- 
vestigation of manpower issues in librarianship 
and the information sciences. A project of this 
initial phase, which is under the direction of 
Paul Wasserman, dean of the school, is a three- 
day discussion seminar at the University of 
Maryland, April 21-23. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SALARIES 

Monthly wages and salaries for all public 
library employees of city government in the 
United States has increased in the past year at a 
somewhat higher percentage than the growth in 
average monthly remuneration for all municipal 
functions, according to Henry T. Drennan, Coor- 
dinator of Public Library Service of the Library 
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Services Branch. , 

In 1964, based on information from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census city employment reports, 
an estimated 32,400 public libráry employees of 
city government received an average monthly 
salary of $365. This group of employees—33,076 
in 1965, representing a 3.2 per cent increase in 
‘numbers—received an average monthly salary of 
$381. The percentage growth of 4.4 per cent in 
monthly salaries from 1964 to 1965 was some- 
what ahead of the 4 per cent increase for all em- 
ployees of city government but far below their 
' average monthly remuneration of $501. 

Employees of city public libraries both in 
1964 and 1965 were the lowest paid category of 
municipal. employees reported. Public library 
average monthly salaries, in 1964 as in 1965, re- 
mained 32 per cent below the monthly average 
for all city governmental! employees. 


REPRINT AVAILABLE 


Copies of a 58-page reprint, “A Time for Self- - 


Renewal,” a special issue on antipoverty pro- 
grams and libraries (Pauline Winnick, guest ed- 
itor) from the January 1966 School Library 
Journal, can be obtained from the Library Ser- 
vices Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20202. It includes a chart of federal 


legislation relevant to library programs for the 
economically and culturally deprived. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Bills to extend the Library of Congress Books- 
for-the-Blind Program to other physically handi- 
capped persons who cannot read conventional 
printed matter were introduced on March 17 in 
the Senate by Senator B. Everett Jordan (N.C.) 
and in the House by Representative Omar Burle- 
son (Tex.), Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Library. These bills 
would amend the Library of Congress Books-for- 
the-Blind Act by providing that books published 
in raised characters, sound-reproduction re- 


cordings, or any other form may be lent, under 
regulations prescribed by the Librarian of Con- 
gress, not only to the blind but to other physi- 
cally handicapped readers certified by compe- 
tent medical authority as unable to read normal 
printed materials as a result of physical limita- 
tions. Ir addition, the bills would give the Li- 
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brarian of Congress the authority to contract or 
otherwise arrange with public or other non- 
profit libraries, agencies, or organizations to 
serve as local or regional centers for the circula- 
tion of materials for the blind and other physi- 
cally handicapped persons. 

In the last several Congresses a number of 
bills have been introduced which would: extend 
the use of the Books-for-the-Blind Program to 
all who cannot read normal printed material or 
to various segments of the population, such as 
quadriplegics and the near-blind, and one bill 
provided that LC could contract for library ser- 
vices to the blind. $.3093 and H.R.13783 include 
the provisions of all these bills. Hearings on the 
measures now before Congress are scheduled for 
March 29 before the Subcommittee on Library 
and Memorials of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Representative Fogarty’s bill, H.R.13697, and 
Senator Hill's bill, S.3076, to amend the LSCA 
include a provision to provide the states with 
funds for library services to the physically hand- 
icapped. If this provision, as well as the amend- 
ment of the Books-for-the-Blind Act should be 
enacted into publie law, the availability of read- 
ing materials and library services for the physi- 
cally handicapped could be greatly improved. 
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MACHINE-READABLE CATALOGING INFORMATION 


Through a recent grant of $130,000 from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., (See March 
Bulletin Board), the Library of Congress has 
awarded a’ $95,000 contract to the United Air- 
craft Corporate Systems Center in Farmington, 
Conn. to develop operational procedures and 
computer programs for the Library's experiment 
in distributing machine-readable cataloging in- 
formation on magnetic tape or on punched cards 
to certain selected libraries next fall. They will 
use it to produce catalog cards, book catalogs, 
reading lists, or other library materials at their 
local computer facilities. 

This pilot project is among a number of LC 
activities looking toward automation of certain 
functions. A larger program is underway to de- 
termine specific requirements for an automated 
system for the Library’s central bibliographic 
operations, and a contract for this study will be 
awarded through appropriated funds in June 
1966 on the basis of proposals already submitted 
by interested firms. 


BUILDING CONSULTANT NAMED 


To insure full speed ahead on its third build- 
ing insofar as LC is concerned, Robert H. Rohlf, 
director -of the Dakota-Scott Regional Library 
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System in West St. Paul, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed Coordinator of Building Planning at the 
library. Both a professional librarian and a spe- 
cialist on library buildings, Mr. Rohlf: has 
served as a consultant on the planning, building, 
and equipping of some three dozen libraries in 
ten states. ' | 

In his new post in the Office of the Librarian, 
Mr. Rohlf will coordinate all phases of the 
Library's planning for its proposed third build- 
ing, to be known as the Library of Congress 
Madison Memorial Building. 


COPYRIGHT REVISION BILL 

The Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, 
and Copyrights of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee began on February 9, 1966, a series of execu- 
tive sessions on H.R.4347, a bill for general re- 
vision of the copyright law. The sessions have 
continued on a twice-a-week schedule throughout 
February and March, and the subcommittee 
hopes to conclude them by the end of April with 
the issuance of a report and a revised bill. 
Under the chairmanship of Representative Rob- 
ert W. Kastenmeier of Wisconsin, the Subcom- 
mittee has given detailed and intensive consid- 


eration to virtually every issue presented at the 
public hearings on the bill held in 1965. 
eee 
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request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Wagafiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P.O. BOX 3121 » ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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pressibly Moving.’ 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


“|. Literally Stunning." 


ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


“.. Artistic and 


Conscience-Provoking.” 
SARGENT SHRIVER 


‘*_,. Carries Tremendous Impact.” 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


^. . Informative, sensitive, 


moving and motivating...” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


THE SHAME OF A NATION is photo- 
journalism at its best.. . a documentary on 
American poverty you'll never forget. 

Best-selling author Philip M. Stern's terse text 
can be read in an evening, and understood—by 
EVERYONE. 

In George de Vincent's artistic, moving and 
often beautiful photographs, poverty is no ab- 
stract subject, but PEOPLE—human beings like 
the child above—-trapped by forces they can't 
control. 

THE SHAME OF A NATION-the result of 
a year's research and 27,000 miles of travel—is 
packed with facts about the paradoxes of pov- 
erty amid plenty, and an affluent society's neg- 
lect of its poor, Facts you've never realized 
before . . . facts that will disturb you, perhaps 
even anger you, but most important, facts that - 
wil make you care. 


“a 
S 94 ua 


4. . inex 


j 





“What is needed is . . . the kind of under- 
standing and insight you will, I believe, gain 
from THE SHAME OF A NATION." 
—From the Foreword 
by Vice President Humphrey 







You can read it in an evening... 
but you'll remember it for a lifetime. 


The Shame 
of a Nation 


By Philip M. Stern, Author of the best-seller, 
THE GREAT TREASURY RAID 
Photographs by George de Vincent 

Foreword by Vice President Humphrey 
Published by Ivan Obolensky 
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Colliers is best 
. organized for 


practical information 


according to a 


national survey 
among secondary 


school librarians. - 


Of the 674 secondary school librarians 
who responded, most said that Collier’s 
(1) had the best maps and illustrations, 
(2) was easiest to read and understand, 
(3) had the most interesting, stimulating 
style of writing, (4) had the most useful 
index volume, (5) was best organized - 
for practical information, and (6) was 
the encyclopedia used most by 
secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





SPEED UP 
HANDLING OF 
REFERENCE 
QUESTIONS 


WITH GALE’S 
“MADE-FOR- 
LIBRARIANS” 
@ FACT FINDERS 








Encyclopedia of Associations, Fourth Edition. Edited by Frederick C. Ruffner, Jr. Identifies and 
describes national trade, professional, scientific, governmental, educational, medical, religious, fra- 
ternal, avocational, and other voluntary membership organizations. Vol. 1, National Organizations 
of the U.S.: Descriptive listings classified by fields of interest. Alphabetical and keyword indexes. 
12,300 entries; 1,232 pages; $25.00. Vol. 2, Geographic and Executive Index: Organizations in Vol. 1 
listed geographicallv, with a separate name index of principal officers. 361 pages; $25.00. Vol. 3, New 
Associations: Periodic supplements averaging 150 new listings each keep Vol. 1 up to date between 
editions. Complete inter-edition service and loose-leaf binder. $22.50. 


Research Centers Directory, Second Edition. Edited by Archie Palmer and Anthony T. Kruzas. 
Up-to-date information about tbe facilities, staffs, and activities of more than 3,000 university- 
related and nonprofit research units conducting research in 12 basic fields of activity. 750 pages; 
$35.00. New Research Centers. Edited by Archie Palmer. Bimonthly updating supplements, each 
with about 200 units not in RCD. Complete inter-edition service and loose-leaf binder. $25.00. 


Contemporary Authors. Edited by James M. Ethridge and Barbara Kopala. A continuing series of 
bio-bibliographical guides to current authors and their works. Approximately 2,000 biographical 
sketches in each semiannual volume, with no duplication between volumes. Complete cumulated 
indexes annually. More than 14,000 author listings in print. Annual subscription $25.00; two-year 
subscription $45.00; three-year subscription $62.50. For all libraries —Library Journal. Recommended 
for jr. and sr. high school, college, public libraries Subscription Books Bulletin. 


National Directory of Newsletters & Reporting Services. A brand new subject-indexed guide to 
1,500 U.S. and foreign special-topic periodicals. Grouped into 12 subject categories, entries contain 
name o£ newsletter or service; publisher, editor, frequency, year founded, subscription rate, subject 
covered, and description of scope and content. Subject, title, and publisher indexes; 252 pages. $20.00. 


Authors Biography Series. Fine reprints of important 19th century author biographical reference 
books. Brochure available with full information on these first titles: 


vol., 3,000 entries—767 pages—To 20th century. . $22.00 
Biographical Dictionary of the Living Authors of 


Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors—Allibone. Three vane q^ 
entries--3,140 pages—To 1871................... $84 


Supplement to Allibone's Critical Dictionary of E 
Literature and British and American Authors (1891) 
mir Two volumes---37,000 entries—1,562 cum n 


& OR € 4 9 W6oN N04 9 O9 À RN OÀZZÁF^ÉON WX 9 4 5 0 9 4 W €« 8 4 » 9o 3? N» 4 * Wo» 5» € 9 ov 


Great Britain and ireland. (1816). 6,300 sak 


Biographical Dictionary and Synopsis of Books An- 
cient and Modern. Volume 1. Biographical Dictionary of 


Cyclopedia of American Literature (1875 Revision)— 
Duyckirck and Duyckinck. Two volumes—over 900 entries 
—2,044 pages—To 18/5........ cesses $43.00 


Bibliophile Library of Literature, Art, and Rare Manu- 
scripts. Vols. 29-30, Bibliophile Dictionary (1904). In one 


Authors (1902)— Warner. 7,000 entries—619 pages—To 
ZOD COHUUEY 5 ous es ss eee x a ER Cobos cae $17.00 


Author Biography Master Index. 100,000 references in 
a single alphabet to individual authors in all the volumes 
above, plus 50,000 references to modern works..... $28.00 


Book Review Index. A monthly reference guide to all book reviews in more than 200 U.S. and British 
newspapers and periodicals. Cumulated every three months. More than 78,000 citations of reviews 
for 39,000 titles included in 1965. Loose-leaf binder. $24.00 per year. A basic reference tool which 
belongs in all libraries.—Choice. Recommended for all libraries —Subscription Books Bulletin. 


Management Information Guide Series. General Editor, Paul Wasserman. Annotated subject bibliog- 
raphies and source guides, covering both print and non-print information sources. Compiled by 
expert special librarians thoroughly familiar with their fields. Volumes already available cover real 
estate, building construction, textiles, public finance, developing nations, public utilities, standards 
and specifications, business forecasting, transportation. Each volume, $8.75, 


WAITE FOR COMPLETE 1966 GALE REFERENCE BOOK CATALOG 
ORDER ANY TITLE ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 BOOK TOWER DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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Tentative Program 
of the 85th Annual ALA Conference 


New York City, July 10-16, 1966 
Americana and New York Hilton Hotels 


Preconferences, 427 

General Sessions, Council and Membership Meetings, 441 
Divisions, 445 

Committees, 479 

Round Tables, 480 

Affiliated Library Associations, 482 

Daily Schedule of Open Meetings, 483 

Conference Notes, 486 


LIBRARIES AND THE INQUIRING MIND 


preconferences 





THE ARTS, 
THE HUMANITIES, 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES, | 
AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Conference sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians 


Friday, July 8, Commodore Hotel 
10:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Saturday, July 9, Commodore Hotel 
9:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Purpose: To explore ways in which school li- 
brarians can provide leadership in relating 
the library program more effectively to these 
areas of the curriculum 

Advance registration required and limited to 
450. Send for registration blank to AASL 
office, ALA headquarters. 


Friday, July 8 
10:02 a.m. 

Registration 

Friday, July 8 
2:00 p.m. 


Current Issues Facing Leadership in the School 
Library Field—Harold Shane, University 
Professor of Education, Indiana ea 
Bloomington 


Friday. July 8 
3:00 p.m. 


Coffee and social hour 


Friday, July 8 
3:30 p.m. 


Reactor panel and discussion 
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QClara E. Sipprell 


| HE subject of Pearl 5. Buck's address will 
| be “The Library as Bulwark of Moral and 

Cultural Values." A limited-edition book- 
| let containing an essay written by Pearl S. 
Buck especially for this occasion will be dis- 
, tributed, gratis, only to persons attending the 
_luncheon. The booklet will never be available 
' for purchase. 


' The luncheon, marking one of the rare occa- 
‘sions in recent years on which the Nobel 
‘Laureate has consented to address a large 
gathering, is open to the public. You are ad- 
vised to’ write for tickets ($6.50 per person) 
‘to the Executive Secretary, Library Adminis- 
tration Division, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
i cago 60611, before July 10. Any tickets that 
‘may remain will be available for purchase at 
‘the Central Ticket Counter, A.L.A. Registra- 
: tion Desk, Albert Hall, Americana Hotel, from 
noon, July 10, to 4:30 P.M., July 12. 


. (Checks should be made payable to the 
American Library Association.) 


PEARL S. 
. BUCK 


You are cordially invited 
to hear the beloved 
winner of the Nobel Prize 


for Literature speak at 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION'S ANNUAL 
FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 
LUNCHEON . 


On Wednesday, July 13, 
at 12:00 noon 


in the East Ballroom 


of the 
New York Hilton Hotel 
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Friday, July 8 
7:30 p.m. 


Culture Values in a Changing Society—Ethel 
Alpenfels, professor of anthropology, School 
of Education, New York University 

Demonstrations 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00 a.m. 


An Experiment in the Humanities Using 
Newer Media—Grace N. Lacy, director, 
Project CUE, New York State Education 
Department 

Demonstrations 


Saturday, July 9 
1:30 p.m. 


Conducted tours: Lincoln Center Museum 
and Library / United Nations 


Saturday, July 9 
7:30 p.m. 


Banquet 

Conference summary 

Ideas and Heresies—Leo Rosten, author, editor, 
lecturer 





BOOKS FOR ADULTS 
BEGINNING TO READ 


Selection and Evaluation 


Workshop cosponsored by ASD Reading 
Improvement for Adults Committee / Pub- 
lic Library Association 


Chairman, Katherine L. O’Brien, Donnell Re- 
gional Center, New York Public Library 


Friday, July 8, Statler Hilton Hotel 
7:00-10:00 p.m. 


Saturday, July 9, Statler Hilton Hotel 
8:15 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Purpose: To assist librarians, publishers, and 
adult educators to develop practical and use- 
ful book collections for the adult of limited 
reading ability; to provide an opportunity to 
test preliminary criteria prepared by the 
Reading Improvement for Adults Commit- 
tee; to develop practical skills in judging 


preconferences 


Books for Adults Beginning to Read 


materials; to become acquainted with new 
titles for adults beginning to read. 

Registration fee, $12.00, includes luncheon. 
Advance registration required. Send check 
or money order, payable to American Li- 
brary Association, to Hardy Franklin, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, 361 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11233. 

Hotel rooms at the Statler Hilton are available 
at $12.00 single, $15.00 twin. Delegates 
planning to attend this preconference work- 
shop should make their room reservation di- 
rectlv with the hotel. 


Friday, July 8 
7:00-8:30 p.m. 


Registration 


Friday, July 8 
8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Katherine L, O'Brien 

The Human Problems of Literacy—James 
Farmer, national director, Center for Com- 
munity-Action Education, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Informal reception (cash bar) 


Saturday, July 9 
8:15-8:45 a.m. 


Regist-ation 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Katherine L. O'Brien, assisted by 
Peter Hiatt, Division of Library Science, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, and other 
committee members 

Demonstration. of Book Evaluation and Pre- 
sentation of Tentative Book Selection Cri- 
teria 


Saturcay, July 9 
9:45 a.m. 
Coffes break 


Saturday, July 9 
10:30 a.m. 


Four workshops on book evaluation and selec- 
tion. Each participant will evaluate books 
by means of a preliminary checklist of cri- 
teria. 
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IS YOUR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COLLECTION 
_ MEETING TODAY'S STANDARDS AND NEEDS? 


CAREERS IN DEPTH are the Accepted Authoritative Titles in the Vocational 
Guidance Field. Each Title is a Definitive Study. The Authorities Who Wrote 


These Books Are Recognized Leaders in Their Fields 
` CHECK YOUR REQUIREMENTS ON THE FOLLOWING LIST 


AND BRING YOUR CAREER SHELVES UP TO DATE. 


YOUR FUTURE © 
. In Accounting 
— Jn Advertising 


` ` _—in Aerospace Technology 


.___in Agricutture* 
: — .in the Air Force 
- — n Air Transportation 
. às an Airline Stewardess 
. — jn Architecture 
| in the Army 
— in the Automotive Industry 
‘___in Banking 
'. .jn Beauty Culture 
—. in Book Publishing 
. 1 —in Chemical Engineering 
|___in Civil Engineering 
— .in the Credit Field 
i —as a Dentel Assistant 
— in Dentistry 
__.as a Dietitian 
—. [n Direct Selling 
—— in Electronic Comp. Field 
—in Electronic Engineering 


YOUR FUTURE 
— . ii Elem. School Teaching 
— ..in Fashion Design* 
— in the Fashion World 
— . in Federal Government . 
— in the Foreign Service 
— in Forestry. 
— ,in Geology * 
___A Guide to Skin Care 
— ..as a Home Economist 
___in Hospital Administration 
— .in Hotel Management 
- How to be an Adolescent and 
Survive ` 
— .as a Husband . 
_—in Industrial Engineering 


. in Insurance 


— .in Interior Design 

— Jn Journalism 

—— in Law Enforcement 

— ..as a Librarian 

— in Marketing 

in Medical Technology 


— in High Fidelity 


YOUR FUTURE 

— in Meteorology 

— in Modeling 

. in Music 

— .in the Navy 

——in Nuclear Energy Fields 

— in Nursing 

— —in Occupational Therapy 

— —in Optometry 

— in Personnel Work 

.—in Pharmacy 

— .as a Physician 

in Printing 

— in Public Relations 

— — in Real Estate 

.. in Retailing 

— . as a Secretary 

— in Social Work 

___in Television 

— in the Trucking Industry 
— in Veterinary Medicine 
— as a Wife 
___in Your Own Business © 


— .às a Brother 


Granite Library Edition $2.79 nat Cloth-bound Trado Edition $2.95 Jess school and library discounts 


*Granite Library Edition only, $3.78 net 


The Military Research Series The Student Journalist Guide Series 


| py Monro Mac Closkey The Student Journalist Guide Series assists 


Brig. Gen. U.S.A.F. (Ret.) i 
Thi to the many requests students and faculty in producing school pub- 
lea e ty y req lications. Each book deals with a specific 


‘young men have made to their guidance coun- | aspect of journalism including news reporting 
selors, librarians, and parents for information and editing, creative writing, sports reporting 
directly affecting their period of military serv- | and editing, production, finance, interviewing, 
ice. This series will answer all the questions yearbooks, photo-journalism, and broadcast- 
‘that they face. ing. : 


- —The Student Journalist and Sports Reporting 
——Tlhe Student Journalist and Sports Editing 
— The Student Journalist and News Reporting 
~—tThe Student Journalist and the Yearbook 


In Granite Library Editions only, $3.78 Net. 


— How ta Qualify for the Service A catione 
„— Reserve Officer Training Corps 
)J — You and the Draft 
——_NATCG 
: — . Secret Air Missions 


RICHAROS 
ROSEN 


Tha entire series 
can be purchased with 
funds provided through 
the National Defensa 


Educational Act, 
Title V 
.In most states 


(OCOGDOUATtEO T — 


RESS (ran 
enema 


13 EAST 27ND STREET NEW YORK to, n. y. 
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preconferences 


Library Collections for non-Western Studies 


Saturday, July 9 
12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 

The Solutions Lie in Education—Frank Riess- 
man, professor, Department of Educational 
Sociology, New York University, author, 
New Careers for the Poor 


Saturday, July 9 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 


Free time for exhibits 


Saturday, July 9 
2:30-5:00 p.m. 


Summary of Workshop Activities—Kathleen 
Hegarty, Boston Public Library, chairman 
of morning workshops 

Progress and Future Directions for the Crea- 
tion of New Materials—a symposium: 
chairman, Bernice MacDonald, New 
York Public Library; Dan Lacy, American 
Book Publishers Council, Inc., New York; 
William Brazziel, professor of education, 
Norfolk Division of Virginia State College; 
Evelyn Levy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; J. Hubert Anderson, executive 
editor, Reader’s Digest Services 


LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 
FOR NON-WESTERN STUDIES 


Program sponsored by Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, College Li- 
braries Section, Committee on  Non- 
Western Resources 


Chairman, Anne C. Edmonds, Mount Holyoke 
College Library, South Hadley, Mass. 


Thursday, July 7 Douglass College, 
2:00-10:00 p.m. Rutgers State University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Friday, July 8 


7:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Saturday, July 9 
7:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 


Program directed at college librarians con- 
cerned with the development of library col- 


lections for existing or potential programs 
of non-Western studies in the small under- 
graduate liberal arts colleges 


Registration fees are: $45.00 for registration, 
meals, and single room; $42.00 for registra- 
tion, meals, and double room; $35.00 for 
registration and meals. Advance registration 
required and limited to 300. Delegates plan- 
ning to attend this preconference meeting 
should register and make room reservation 
in advance by using the special forms sent 
to ALA members in April. Send check or 
monzy order, payable to American Library 
Association, to ACRL office, ALA head- 
quarters. 


Thursday, July 7 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 


Registration 


Thursday, July 7 
4:30-5:30 p.m. 


Cocktail hour 


Thursday, July 7 
6:00 p.m. 


Dinner 
Welcoming remarks and introductions 


Thursday, July 7 
8:00 p.m. 


General Session I 

Introduction: Anne C. Edmonds 

The Association of American Colleges: Its In- 
terest In, and the Background of, the Devel- ` 
opn.ent of non-Western Studies at the Un- 
dergraduate Level—F. L. Wormald, vice- 
president, Association of American Colleges 

Research Projects at the University Level 
Which Can Benefit Undergraduate Pro- 
grams—speaker to be announced 


Friday, July 8 
7:30 a.m. 


Breakfast 


Friday, July 8 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Area Sessions I: South Asia—Hall Peebles, 
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A NATURAL HISTORY OF TREES 


of Eastern and Central North America 
Donald Culross Peattie 


This is the second edition of a book already regarded as a classic by saiem 
reader and scientist alike. It is a book for a lifetime, for reference and for reread- 
ing. Illustrated by Paul Landacre, with a Preface by Donald Wyman and 16 photo- 
graphs in full color. $8.50 


Coming Soon 


CHURCHILL: Taken From the Diaries of 
Lord Moran 


In 1940 the British Cabinet invited a distinguished doctor to take as a patient 
England's indispensable citizen. This is his book — a masterly chronicle of the 
years from 1940 to 1965. 900 pages, illustrated. $9.00 before publication May 23, 
$10.00 thereafter. 


IHE TIMES INDEX- GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD 


This volume contains about 345,000 names of towns, villages, rivers, mountains, 
and other geographical features and gives for each their references of latitude and 
longitude. It can be used as an independent work of reference or as a companion . 
volume to The Times Atlas, Mid-Century Edition. 984 pp. $50.00. Publication 
May 16. 


A new volume in 


THE PETERSON FIELD GUIDE SERIES 


A Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe 
Roger Tory Peterson, Guy Mountfort, P. A. D. Hollom 
All the birds of Europe are included in this extraordinary pocket guide, the first 
edition of which aroused so much advance interest that the best experts in every 
country contributed advice and information. Now, in this second edition, the text 


has been extensively revised to reflect the latest ornithological findings. Illustra- 
tions, range maps, $6.50. Publication June 23. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
John Dos Passos 


The component books of The District of Columbia will now be available in 
separate volumes. Publication June 15. 


Adventures of a Young Man $6.00 
Number One $6.00 
Grand Design $6.00 


ES Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 
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Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. / East 
Asia—Jackson Bailey; Earlham College, 
. Richmond, Ind. 


Discussion groups 


Friday, July 8 
12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 


Introduction: James H. Richards, Jr. Carle- 
ton College Library, Northfield, Minnesota 

Book Dealers-Max Faerber, Paragon Book 
Reprint Corp., New York 


Fridag, July 8 
2:30-5:30 p.m. 


Area Sessions II: Southeast Asia / Latin 
America—speakers to be announced 
Discussion groups 


Friday, July 8 
6:00 p.m. 


Dinner 


Friday, July 8 
8:00 p.m. 


General Session II 

Introduction: Jackson Bailey 

Activities and Concerns of Organizations 
Which Can Benefit Undergraduate Colleges 
and Their Libraries: Seymour Fersh, edu- 
cation director, The Asia Society / William 
Sands, executive director, The Middle East 
Institute / Richard D. Dodson, American 
Universities Field Staff, New York 


Saturday, July 9 
7:30 a.m. 


Breakfast 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Area Sessions III: The Middle East—Don Per- 
etz, formerly of Williams College / Africa, 
South of the Sahara—Margaret Bates, Smith 
College 

Discussion groups 


Saturday, July 9 
12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 
Introduction: Anne C. Edmonds 


pP wr wy wrwrewyu 


Library Equipment Institute 


Speaker: J. D. Pearson, librarian, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London 

Final comments—Anne C. Edmonds 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 


Institute sponsored by Library Administra- 
tion Division, Buildings and Equipment 
Section, Equipment Committee 


Program chairman, Bernard B. Wysocki, 


Brocklyn Public Library 


Thursday, July 7, Statler Hilton Hotel 
1:30-9:00 p.m. 


Friday, July 8, Statler Hilton Hotel 
9:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Saturdcy, July 9, Statler Hilton Hotel 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Registration fee, $20.00, includes banquet. 
Advance registration required. Delegates 
planning to attend this preconference insti- 
tute should register and make room reserva- 
tion in advance by using the special forms 
sent to ALA members in April. Send check 
or money order, payable to. American Li- 
brary Association, to LAD office, ALA head- 
quarters. 


Thursday, July 7 
1:30-5:30 p.m. 


Registration and check-in 


Thursday, July 7 
5:30 p.m. 


Cocktzil party (cash bar) 


Thursday, July 7 
6:30 p.m. 


Banquet 
Speaker: Francis R. St. John, Library Consul- 
tants, Inc., New York 


Friday, July 8 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Contrects and Purchase Orders-George C. 
Waters, Jr., captain U.S.N. (Ret.), commis- 
sioner of purchase, Nassau County, N.Y. 
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Book Processing Kits 
are now available 
direct from Doubleday 
with book shipments 
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Effective May 1, 1966, Library Journal Book Processing 
Kits may be obtained direct from Doubleday for all Pre- 
bound Juveniles, Doubleday Signal Books, Junior Literary 
Guild Books (beginning with the October 1965 selections), 
and titles of the Young Adults’ Division of the Literary 
Guild, effective with the May 1966 selection. 


The Book Processing Kit to be supplied will be the 
standard eleven-part Library Journal Kit which has been i 
d available in the past from Library Journal Cards, Inc. d 
^ Requests for Book Processing Kits must be included on 
E : your book order; they will be enclosed with your book 
d shipment. Kits will be billed.at 294 each net and your : 

invoice will include the cost of the quantity supplied. p 
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We will be unable to accept orders for any Book Proc- 
essing Kits unless they are accompanied by an order -for 
the books in question. 





This service is available only on book orders placed 
direct with the Institutional Department of Doubleday & 
Company. For further information see your Doubleday 
Institutional representative or write: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Institutional Department, Garden City, New 
York 11531, 
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Friday, July 8 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 


Writing Specifications for Library Furniture 
and Equipment, Part J—Frazer G. Poole 


Friday, July 8 
7:30-10:00 p.m. 


Writing Specifications for Library Furniture 
and Equipment, Part YI—Frazer G. Poole 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Testing and Value Analysis, Part I—Lianne 
Reimers, assistant to the president, Buyers 
Laboratory, Inc., New York 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00-5:00 p.m. 


Testing and Value Analysis, Part II—Paul 
Jones, chief chemist, Central Testing Lab- 
oratory, Department of Purchase, New 
York City 





LIBRARY ORIENTATION 
PROGRAMS 


Institute sponsored by Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, Library Ser- 
vices Committee, and Library Administra- 
tion Division, Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion, Equipment Committee; cosponsored by 
Association of American Library Schools / 
Library Education Division / Reference 
Services Division; with the support of 
American Association of School Librarians 


Saturday, July 9, Statler Hilton Hotel 
9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Registration fee, $7.00. Advance registration 
required. Delegates planning to attend this 
preconference institute should register and 
make room reservation in advance by using 
the special forms sent to ALA members in 
April. Send check or money order payable 
to American Library Association, c/o LAD 
office, ALA headquarters. 


preconferences 
Library Orientation Programs 


Saturdcy, July 9 
9:30-11:00 a.m. 


Background paper—Katharine Stokes, Western 
Michigan State University Library, Kalama- 
ZOO 


Saturdcy, July 9 
11:0) a.m.-12:00 m. 
1:00-5:00 p.m. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF MEDIA: 

Use of the card catalog (sound tape with ear- 
phones)—Floyd Cammack, Oakland Univer- 
sity Library, Rochester, Mich. 

General directional information; periodical in- 
dexes; card catalog (videosonic teaching 
machine, slides with sound tape)—Harriet 
Genung, Mt. San Antonio College Library, 
Walnut, Calif. 

Card catalog and literature search (slides with 
sound tape)—Eugene Gattinger, Memorial 
University of Newfoundland Library, St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, Canada 

Technical research (slides with sound tape)— 
Margaret Madden, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis 

Subject to be announced (slides with sound 
tape, —Elizabeth E. Martin, Foothill College: 
Library, Los Altos, Calif. 

Freshman orientation (slides with sound tape)— 
Harold D. Jones, Brooklyn College Library 

Subject reference (plastic slides with overhead 
projector)—- Harold D. Jones 

Orientation (videosonic)—Lynn Bartlett, Oak- 
land Community College, Pontiac, Mich. 

Execugraph projector; Catalog, Readers Guide; 
specialized indexes (sound-slide)~Alan D. 
Covey, Arizona State University, Tempe 

Indexes in subject fields (sound filmstrip)— 
Verna V. Melum, Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, DeKalb 

Staff and. students in typical library activities 
(lm; Purdue University Library 

Use of the library, one lecture (film)—Mrs. 
Margaret Knox Goggin, University of Flor- 
ida Libraries, Gainesville 

Instruction in library use, segments from four 
lectures (videotape)—Joseph A. Schmidt, 
Special Services, California State College, 
Los Angeles 

Orientation (teaching machine with slides, and 
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OPEN HOUSE 
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July 11 


July 15 


-Friday, 


Monday, 


Refreshments 


You are cordially invited to visit with us and see our offices. 


Our subsidiary, LIBRARY JOURNAL CARDS, INC. 


also welcomes all ALA Conference delegates to 


ts offices 


at 740 Broadway, near 8th Street. 
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scrambled book)—Grosvenor Rust, Instruc- 
tional Materials Center, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 

Orientation (kinescope) University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Use of the card catalog (scrambled text-medi- 
cal library)—John W. Howard, assistant pro- 
fessor of dental literature, West Virginia 
University, Medical Center, Morgantown, 
W. Va. -— 


TWO BLOCKS APART 

Reaching and Understanding 
Young Adults from 
Disadvantaged Backgrounds 


Institute sponsored by Young Adult Serv- 
ices Division 


Friday, July 8 Sarah Lawrence College, 
10:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. Bronxville, New York 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Sunday, July 10 
9:00-10:00 a.m. 


Objectives: To identify young adults in the 
community who are unreached by library 
services and to learn to understand them 
and their needs; to find new approaches to 
reach young people; to define areas of 
knowledge, library materials, and library 
services basic to effective new library ap- 
proaches to them. 

Registration fee, $40.00, includes dormitory 
room and meals. Advance registration re- 
quired and limited to 200. Send check or 
money order, payable to American Library 
Association, to YASD office, ALA head- 
quarters. Application forms will be sent to 
registrants to indicate choice of discussion 
group. Instructions for transportation to 
Sarah Lawrence College will be provided. 
Buses returning to the New York City hotels 
on Sunday moming will be available for 
delegates planning to attend the ALA Con- 
ference who so designate on the application 
form. 


preconjerences 


Two Blocks Apart 


Friday, July 8 
10:00 a.m. 


Registration 


Friday, July 8 
2:00 p.m. 


Who Are Economically Disadvantaged Young 
People?—Dan W. Dodson, director, Center 
for Human Relations and Community 
Studies, New York University 

Other Disadvantaged Young Adults—a sym- 
posium: Mrs. Doris Watts, Contra Costa 
County Library, Pleasant Hill, Calif., chair- 
man 
Unmarried Mothers—Col. Jane Wrieden, 
Women's and Children's Services, Salvation 
Army National Headquarters, New York 
Army Rejectees-William Sykes, National 
Committee for Children and Youth, Balti- 
more Youth Service Project 
Youth with Problems in Suburbia—speaker 
to be announced 


Friday, July 8 
7:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Marian L. Trahan, Public Library, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Getting to Know Young People with Prob- 
lems—Mrs. Charlotte Mayerson, author, 
Two Blocks Apart, (Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston) / Margaret C. Scoggin, New York 
Public Library 

Coffee hour to meet Mrs. Mayerson 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Pauline Winnick, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

New Approaches Which Librarians Are Mak- 
ing to Reach Young Adults 
In the Brooklyn Public Library, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Area—Anne Littlejohn 
In the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Working with Neighborhood Centers— 
Robert Moses 
In the Highland Park (Mich.) High School— 
Mrs. Esther Baur 
In the Avery Mitchell Yancy Regional Li- 
brary, Spruce Pine, N.C.—Willie Clay Street 
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Crystal-Clear, low cost 
protection for 

all paper bindings. 

A sturdy two-piece 
cover, reinforced with 
fibre tape, 

slips over front 

and back covers. 
Available with rigid 
bristol back or clear 
front and back. 

Two halves join at 
spine with 

clear polyester strips. 


Plasti-Kleer® 


UNIVERSAL COVERS 
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By ordering your paperbacks 
through Bro-Dart Books, 
you can receive them already 
converted to hard cover 
bindings for long 

circulation life. 

The original paper cover 

is retained as a colorful 

dust jacket and protected 
with a Plasti-Kleer Lifetime 
Book Jacket Cover. 

Also available with L.C. 
Catalog Cards or (from 
Alanar) completely 
cataloged and processed. 


Plasti-Kleer® 


PAPERBACK PREBINDING 


Slim and compact, 
this unit holds a 
large selection of 
paperback titles 
in a minimum 

of space. 

Shelves are 
subtly inclined 
and tilted so ail 
titles are visible, — 
even bottom rows. 
Made from 

select hardwoods 
in light 

or dark finish. 


Bro-Dart 
PAPERBACK RACK 


2. Write for information on Bro-Dart’s complete line 





of products for storing and. protecting paperbacks and periodicals. 


toD wif INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 1856B, P.O. Box 1120, Newark, N.J. 07114 
Los Angeles, Calif. « Williamsport, Pa. © Brantford, Ont. 
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preconferences 


Use of the Library of Congress Classification 


Small Discussion Group Plans—Phyllis Mag- 
geroli, ALA headquarters 


Saturday, July 9 
11:00 a.m. 


Small discussion groups on young adults from 
various backgrounds 


Saturday, July 9 
2:00 p.m. 


Small discussion groups continue 


Saturday, July 9 
8:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Opal C. Eagle | 

Interpreting Youth with Problems to Other 
Youth Through Fiction—Frank Bonham, au- 
thor, Durango Street (Dutton) 

Knowing the Physically Handicapped?—Frank 
Gentile, vice-president, Human Resources 
Center, Albertson, N.Y. 


Sunday, July 10 
9:00 a.m. 


Summary and highlights—Phyllis Maggeroli 


USE OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
CLASSIFICATION 


Institute sponsored by the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, Cataloging and 
Classification Section 


Chairman, C. Donald Cook, Cataloging Divi- 
sion, Columbia University Libraries, New 
York 


Thursday, July 7, Barbizon Plaza Hotel 
8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Friday, July 8, Barbizon Plaza Hotel 


9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Saturday, July 9, Barbizon Plaza Hotel 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Objectives: Identification of the areas in 
which librarians experience difficulty in us- 
ing the Library of Congress Classification; 


explanation of frequently misunderstood op- 
erations; summary of the significant factors 
to be considered in adopting and using the 
Library of Congress Classification. 

Registration fee, $15.00, does not include 
meals or lodgings. Advance registration re- 
quired. Delegates planning to attend this 
preconference institute should register and 
make room reservation in advance by using 
the special forms sent to ALA members in 
April. Send check or money order, payable 
to Ámerican Library Association, to RTSD 
office, ALA headquarters. 


NOTE: A basic knowledge of the Library of 
Congress Classification is expected on the 
part of all participants. 


Thursday, July 7 
8:30 a.m. 


Registration 


Thursday, July 7 
10:00 a.m. 


Review of the Use of the Library of Congress 
Classification—Maurice F. Tauber, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York 

The Library of Congress Classification: De- 
velopment, Characteristics, Structure—Li- 
brary of Congress staff 


Thursday, July 7 
2:00 p.m. 


Special Problems in Social and. Political Sci- 
ence (Classes H and J)—Library of Congress 
staff 


Friday, July 8 
9:00 a.m. 


Special Problems in Literature (Class P) and 
Science and Technology (Classes Q-V)—Li- 
brarv of Congress staff 


Friday, July 8 
2:00 p.m. 


Assignment of Author (Book) Numbers and 
Other Shelflisting Operations—Library of 
Congress staff 
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Bright stars in the new 
Golden Books galaxy 
* Herbert S. Zim, 
*Irving Adler, *Louis Untermeyer 


all with bright and beautiful patented 
Scuff-coat covers in Goldencraft Binding 
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By George S. Fichter. Illustrated b 









AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHYSICAL WORD - 


iE THE WONDERS Sor] 


Physics 


$ 


pests des Su dE E. ve en 50 THE GOLDEN WONDERS OF PHYSICS 
ages, 9" x 7 A Grades 5. HS. TREASURY PLE to the 

Qu encraft Net: $2.99 OF CHILDREN'S By Irving Adler. Illustrated by 

BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA: LITERATURE Cornelius De Witt. Clear, vivid 


A Guide to Field Identification 
Complete one-volume field guide. 
Full-color illustrations representing 699 
species. 340 pages, 415" 


rades Jr-Sr HS, College, Adult. 
Goldencraft Net: $3.7 


MORE UNIQUE AND STIMULATING GOLDEN BOOK SELECTIONS 
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THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE. Edited by Louis and Bryna Unter- 
meyer. This collection of children’s literature is de- 
voted to the finest and most enduring stories and 
legends. Includes myths, folk tales, legends, the 
classics and modern stories. Illustrated. 544 pages, 
7⁄2” x 10%". Grades 1-6. Goldencraft Net: $4.99 


FOUR WONDERFUL WORLDS OF WALT DIS- 
NEY. Fifty-eight tales from Walt Disney’s greatest 
films, in four volumes. Drawings and photographs by 
the Walt Disney Studios. WORLDS OF NATURE * 
AMERICA * STORIES FROM OTHER LANDS * 
FANTASYLAND?*. Each: 256 pages, 7%” x 10%” 


Grades 4-6, *Grades K-8. Goldencraft Net: each $4.99 


GOLDEN HAPPY BOOKS. Enchanting picture books 
created by nationally known artists and featuring a 
new visual approach to basic concepts. Full-page il- 
lustrations correlate with brief, simple text. Illustrated 
by Don Higgins. 

I AM A BOY By Ole Risom. I AM A GIRL By Ca- 
milla Risom. Each: 24 pages, 6%” x 12%”, Grades 
NK-1. Goldencraft Net: each $1.99 


Edited by Louis and 
Bryna Untermeyer. 
Goldencraft Net: $4.99 
(See below) 


Color illustrations. 


Goldencraft Net: $4.99 


THE WORLD OF ANIMALS. A new series of factual 
accounts of the life and habits of wild animals, writ- 
ten by outstanding naturalists. Photographs. THE 
AFRICAN ELEPHANT By Rennie Bere. THE AF- 
RICAN LION By Mervyn Cowie. Each: 96 pages, 
8" x 8%". Grades 9-up. Goldencraft Net: each $2.99 


BIOGRAPHIES. Two new and lively accounts of 
the lives and expeditions of two famous travelers, 
with color pictures and maps. THE TRAVELS OF 
MARCO POLO By Marion Koenig. Illustrated by 
Mario Logli and Gabrielle Santini. THE VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS Trans. by Guido 
Waldman. Illus. by Mario Logli. Each: 80 pages, 
8%” x 1094", Grades 6-9. Goldencraft Net: each $2.99 


MY FIRST GOLDEN LEARNING LIBRARY. By 
Jane Werner Watson. Ill. by William Dugan. Basic 
reading and reference set. 4 vols. Each: 96 pages, 
6114s" x 8", Grades K-3. Goldencraft Net: $7.99 (the 
set). 


Send for FREE catalogs of curriculum-related materials keyed to Government Aid Programs. 


Library Journal Processing Kits available tor all Goldencratt titles from 
Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, N.Y. 10003 
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* GOLDEN PRESS/ODYSSEY BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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explanations of basic concepts use 
the simple to clarify the complex. 


168 pages, 8” x 11”. Grades 6-9. 


1966 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00 a.m. 


Changing to or Adopting the Library of Con- 
gress Classification 
Organization of Materials—Carl R. Cox, 
State University of New York; Marian San- 
ner, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
Orientation of Staff and Clientele—Mary D. 
Herrick, Boston University Libraries 





First General Session 


Sunday, July 10 
8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Robert Vosper, president, American 
Library Association 

Official Welcome 

Introduction of Local Committee~President 
Vosper and Edward G. Freehafer, chair- 
man, Local Committee 

Presentation of Honorary Membership to the 
Honorable John E. Fogarty, representative, 
Second Congressional District, Rhode Is- 
land—President Vosper 

Trustee Citations—President Vosper and Mrs. 
Weldon Lynch, chairman, ALTA Jury on 
Citation of Trustees 

The Future of the Book—Gordon N. Ray, 
president, John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation, New York 





Second General Session 


Friday, July 15 
7:30 p.m. 


Inaugural Banquet 
Tickets, $10.00, to be purchased at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk 


general meetings 
General Sessions 


Saturday, July 9 
2:00 p.m. 


Cost Estimates and Time Schedules—Jennette 
E. Hitchcock, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, Calif. 

General Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Using the Library of Congress Classification 
System—Mrs. Phyllis A. Richmond, Univer- 
sity of Rochester Libraries, New York 


general meetings 


general sessions 
council meetings 
membership meeting 


Presiding, Robert Vosper, president, Ameri- 
can Library Association 

Presentation of J. Morris Jones- World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award—Edwin 
Castagna, chairman, Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee, and President Vos- 
per 

Awards Ceremonies—President Vosper and 
Mrs. Ruth S. Howard, chairman, ALA 
Awards Committee 
Clarence Day Award 
Melvil Dewey Award 
E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 
Grolier Award 
C. S. Hammond Company Library Award 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award 
Scarecrow Press Award for Library Litera- 
ture 
Halsey W. Wilson Library Recruitment 
Award 
H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 

Resolutions Committee report—Dorothy Bevis, 
chairman 

Election Committee report and introduction 
of new ALA Officers, Councilors, and ALA 
Executive Board Members—Andre S. Niel- 
sen, chairman 

Installation of incoming president 

Inaugural address, "Masters of the Raging 
Book?"—Mary V. Gaver 
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Spring Books from HARVEY HOUSE 


SCIENCE AND THE (d4) 
SECRET OF MAN’S PAST 5 
by FRANKLIN FoLsoM. Jill. by Ursula Koering. z © 
Foreword by BERNARD WaiLEs. How do we 3 9 
know when people first began to live on earth? a= Baa vat P 


When did the Cliff Dwellers vanish from their y 


cities in the Southwest—-and why? Through 
these and dozens of other unusual tales the 
reader discovers how experts learned to give 
dates to things that happened prior to any 
written history. 

Ages 10-14 e Trade $5.00 
Grades 5-8 e Library $4.79 net 


SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN POETRY ("Modern Foreign Language Series") 

by ViapiImir Rus. Jil. by Elizabeth Korolkoff. Foreword by LorrE Lenya. A bilingual selec- 
tion of German verse from the first century to the present, including such well-known poets 
as Goethe, Schiller, Werfel and Brecht, with translations by the editor and other distinguished 
scholars. 

Ages 13 up o Grades 8 up e Trade $3.95 e Library $3.97 net 


THE STORY OF FIRE FIGHTING ("Story of Science Series") 

by PETER JOHN STEPHENS. Jil. by Enid Furlonger. The history of fires and fire fighting from 
the days of the bucket brigade to the latest and newest of fire apparatus and methods; the 
development of fire engines, from the earliest hand-drawn machines to the most modern 
pumper, hose cart, and hook and ladder apparatus; accounts of the great conflagrations that 
have devastated cities and caused untold human agony. 

Ages 10-14 8 Grades 5-8 e Trade $3.95 @ Library $3.79 net 


THE STORY OF MAN AGAINST WINTER (“Story of Science Series”) 

by OREN ARNOLD. Ill. by Ursula Koering. The differing attitudes about winter—its beauties 
as well as its dangers. How ice is formed; how certain animals survive the bitter cold; how 
man has learned to face winter’s problems; ‘the mystery of freezing; how deadly icebergs are 
formed; the dangers that follow spring thaws—all are part of this ROSOUnE of winter, both as 


\ 





-~ an enemy and as a friend. 


Ages 10-14 9 Grades 5-8 e Trade $3.95 e Library $3.79 net 


WHAT IS AN INCH? ("Science Parade Series") 

by LEONORE KLEN. Ill. by Leonard Kessler. Answers almost all the questions you may ask 
about measuring. What Is an Inch? tells the story of inches, feet, yards, and miles; of measure- 
ment in olden times and in other countries today; and it does so in such a vivid, down-to-earth 
and amusing fashion that a six-year old can understand it and a ten-year old enjoy it. 

Ages 6-10 e Grades 1-4 & Trade $2.75 e Library $2.89 net 


THE BEAR FAMILY ("Science Parade Series") 

by Dorotuy Woon. Ill. by Harriett. What does a bear eat? What tells a bear that an enemy 
is near? How does a bear get through cold weather? How does a mother bear protect her cubs? 
The reader will find answers to these and many other questions about the members of the 
bear family that live in North America-—the.black bear, the grizzly, the Kodiak and the 
polar bear. 

Ages 7-10 e Grades 2-5 e Trade $2.75 e Library $2.89 net 


T HARVEY HOUSE, ING., Publishers trvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 10533 
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The President’s Program 


Chairman, Robert Vosper, president, Amer- 
ican Library Association 


Tuesday, July 12 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Association 
of State Libraries / Association of College 
and Research Libraries / Public Library 
Association / Reference Services Division / 
Resources and Technical Services Division 

Library Cooperation for Reference and Re- 
search 

Presiding, Robert Vosper 

Three state plan approaches to inter- 
library cooperation / analysis of social and 
political factors involved / speakers to be 
announced 


Council Meetings 


Tuesday, July 12 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Robert Vosper, president, and 


Rutherford D. Rogers, second vice-president 


Parliamentarian—to be announced. 

Approval of Council Minutes 

President's report 

Executive Board report on the Grafton Resolu- 
tion—President Vosper 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws report 
—Howard Rovelstad, chairman 

Committee on Legislation report-Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman 


Friday, July 15 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Presiding, Robert Vosper and Rutherford D. 
Rogers 

Parliamentarian—to be announced 

Appointment of Council Nominating Commit- 
tee—President Vosper 

Committee on Organization report—Hannis 5. 
Smith, chairman 

Committee on Intellectual Freedom report— 
Martha Boaz, chairman 

Library / USA Advisory Committee report— 
Harold Tucker, chairman 

Office of Research and Development Advisory 
Committee report—S. Janice Kee, chairman 


general meetings 


Membership Meeting 


Treasurer's report—Ralph Blasingame, Jr. 

Executive Director's report—David H. Clift 

Library Technology Project Advisory Commit- 
tee report—E. B. Jackson, chairman 

International Relations Committee report— 
Marion A. Milezewski, chairman 

ALA Goals for Action Committee report— 
Jerome Cushman, chairman 

ALA Awards Committee report--Mrs. Ruth S. 
Howard, chairman 

Special Council Committee on Access to Li- 
braries report—Richard B. Harwell, chair- 
man 

Copyright Issues Committee report—Charles 
F. Gosnell, chairman 

Report of the Committee on Evaluation of 
National Library Week—Mrs. Lillian Brad- 
shaw, chairman 

Standards for the Blind report—Hoyt R. Gal- 
vin, president, LAD 

Application for Chapter Status—David H. 
Clift 


Note: An information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board will be held at 8:30 
A.M., 'Tuesday, July 12. Continental break- 
fast will be available. 


Membership Meeting 


Tuesday, July 12 
11:00 a.m. 


The ALA Membership will be convened im- 
mediately following the conclusion of Coun- 
cil's first session, Tuesday, July 12, 10:00 
A.M. 


Presiding, Robert Vosper 

Parliamentarian—to be announced 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws report 
—Howard Rovelstad, chairman 


Attention is called to the report of the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws Committee on page 
503 of this issue. If the Bylaw amendments 
are approved upon first reading by the 
Council at its first session, the committee 
will ask for ratification by the membership 
at this Membership Meeting. 


New business 


Members wishing to bring up matters for 
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A guide to works of adult fiction found most useful 
in representative libraries throughout the United 
States and Canada, and especially in small and 
medium-size libraries, Fiction Catalog is invaluable 
as an aid in selection and purchasing and as a refer- 
ence and bibliographical tool for readers' advisers 
and circulation and reference librarians. In Part I, 
titles are entered under the author's name, with full 
bibliographical information followed by descriptive 
and critical annotations giving the general outline 
and significance of the story. All titles entered have 
been selected by staff members of consultant library 
systems nominated by ALA's Public Library Associa- 
tion and Adult Services Division. Books especially 


FICTION CATALOG 1961-1965 


recommended by these librarians have been starred 
and those most highly recommended have been 
double-starred; titles judged to be suitable also for 
use by young adults are marked with a y and editions 
printed in large type for partially sighted readers 
are so noted. Part II is an index to Part I, with 
each book entered by title and under as many sub- 
jects as necessary to reflect its contents. Many sub- 
jects are divided geographically or by era to aid in 
the selection of novels dealing with a particular 
locale or period. Following the index is a directory 
of publishers and distributors. The new Fiction Cata- 
log 1961-1965 lists 1,524 titles and its four annual 
supplements will cover approximately 1200 addition- 
al titles. Although in fact a cumulated supplement to 
the Seventh Edition, and designed to be used with 
that volume, this new volume may be used by itself as 
a record of fiction titles published chiefly in the years 


1966. 299p. Cloth 1961-1965. Enter your subscription today, and you 
4 annual supplements might like to order the Seventh Edition at the same 
$11 in the U.S. & Canada time if you do not already own it; it is available for 
$14 foreign only $9 in the U.S. and Canada (foreign, $12). 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 
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consideration (in accordance with Article 
VI of the ALA Constitution) are asked to 


. submit these to the Executive Director in . 


writing in advance of the meeting. 





ADULT SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Nassau 
Library System, Hempstead, L.I., New 
York; executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, 
ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, July 13 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin 

The Literate Unreached: Paperback Readers 
and Libraries—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Harold H. Laskey, Combined Book 
Exhibit, Inc., Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

Opening remarks—Philip Ennis, Graduate Li- 
brary School and National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Chicago 

Panel members: Marc Jaffe, Bantam Books, 
New York; Aaron Rabinowitz, A & A Dis- 
tributors, Inc., Holbrook, Mass.; Ronald 
Bloch, Mahoning Valley News Distributors, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Elsa Lichtenstein, 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York; Miss Jay 
Tower, New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., New York; Alida Rooch- 
varg, The Paperback Bookseller, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. 

Question period 


Thursday, July 14 
12:15 p.m. 


Book Week Author Luncheon 
Sponsored by Book Week, New York Herald 
Tribune, and the Adult Services Division 


aivisions 
Adult Services Division 


The Council will stand ready to reconvene 
following the Membership Meeting to re- 
ceive any new business referred to it by the 
membership. 


divisions 
division sections 
division committees 


Tickets, $6.80, by advance reservation and at 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation send check or money order pay- 
able to the American Library Association to 
Ruth Weber, Suffolk Cooperative Library 
System, Patchogue, N.Y., accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. No or- 
ders can be accepted after July 1. 

Presiding, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin 

Master of Ceremonies, Maurice Dolbier, book 
critic, New York Herald Tribune 

Speakers: Barbara Tuchman, author of The 
Proud Tower; Tom Wolfe, author of The 
Kandy-Colored Tangerine-Flake Streamline 
Baby; another to be announced 


Thursday, July 14 
3:00 p.m. 


Selection and Use of Paperbacks in Libraries— 
findings of “Survey of Use of Paperbacks 
in Public Libraries,” a preliminary report on 
the results of a questionnaire sent out 
by the Public Library Association in co- 
operation with the American Book Publi- 
shers Council and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute 

Presiding, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin 

Moderator, Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, Brooklyn 
Public Library 

Speaker: Victor Bumagin, The Macmillan 
Company, New York 

Reactor panel: Don V. R. Drenner, Carnegie 
Public Library, Coffeyville, Kan.; Oswald 
Joerg, Davenport, Iowa, Public Library; 
Frances Stalker, Indianapolis Public Library 

Buzz sessions and reports 
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Music time—and the browsing is easy with Gaylord's handsome 
new Record Browser Unit. 


This smart, simply designed unit invites a leisurely look at what's 
newest in your record collection. Sturdily constructed of beautifully 
finished wood with metal legs, its four bins hold approximately 250 
records. Use it separately or back-to-back with a twin. 


Striated bin bottom keeps records neatly filed 
and upright, even when bins are only partially full. 


The Record Browser Unit is the newest addition 
to an outstanding line of everything you need for the 
display, protection, storage, and circulation of your 
record library. 


For prices and full details, see your 
Gaylord representative or write: 


48 GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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American Association of School Librarians 


Friday, July 15 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Kenneth King 

Membership and business meeting 

- Presentation and discussion of proposed state- 
ment of standards of adult services 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Chairman, Samuel L. Simon, Merrick Li- 
brary, Merrick, L.L, N.Y.; secretary, Ber- 
nard Schwab, Madison, Wis., Public Library 


Monday, July 11 
8:30 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 


Tour-limited to 175 

Tickets, $7.50, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to Mrs. 
Louise Heinze, Tamamint Institute Library, 
7 E. 15 Street, New York, N.Y. 

Air conditioned busses will leave from the New 
York Hilton and will stop at Princeton Uni- 
versity for a visit to the Firestone Library 
and tour of the campus. The tour will con- 
tinue through the Pocono Mountains where 
the group will be luncheon guests of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union at the Unity House summer resort. 
Following the luncheon, Gus Tyler, assistant 
president of the ILGWU, will speak to the 
group on Labor, Libraries, and The Great 
Society. 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Samuel L. Simon 

Labor and. Libraries: An Exchange of Views— 
a panel and audience discussion 

Moderator, Samuel L. Simon 

Speaker and resource panel member, Dorothy 
Bendix, School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 

Panel members: Carl Schlesinger, chair- 
man, Education Committee, Typographical 
Union, No. 6, AFL-CIO; Roberta McBride, 
Wayne State University, Detroit; John Dil- 
lon, education director, United Auto 
Workers, Region 9A, New York; Lillian 
Tudiver, Social Science Division, Brooklyn 
Public Library 





Reading Improvement 
for Adults Committee 


Chairman, Katherine L. O’Brien, Donnell 
Regional Center, New York Public Library 
Friday, July 8 
Saturday, July 9 


Program, “Books for Adults Beginning to 
Read,” cosponsored by Public Library Asso- 
ciation, see Preconferences 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Eleanor E. Ahlers, Washington 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Olympia; executive secretary, Dorothy Mc- 
Ginniss, ALA headquarters 


Friday, July 8 
Saturday, July 9 


Conference, “The Arts, the Humanities, the 
Social Studies, and the School Library,” see 
Preconferences 


Tuesday, July 12 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians / American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries / Association of 
College and Research Libraries / Public Li- 
brary Association / Reference Services Di- 
vision / Resources and Technical Services 
Division, see The President's Program in 
General Meetings 


Monday, July 11 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Eleanor E. Ahlers 
Membership meeting 
Presentation of awards 


Monday, July 11 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Richard L. Darling, Montgomery 
County Board of Education, Rockville, Md. 

What Congress Expects of the School Librar- 
ian—The Honorable John E. Fogarty, rep- 
resentative, Second Congressional District, 
Rhode Island 
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TROUSER PRESSING - -- COFFEE WARMING, ANYONE! 


Strange extras? That’s what we thought soon after “breaks” (confidentially, we really have been told!) 
the first Seal press came on the market many years ago. but for building lasting picture files by mounting or 
When somebody suggested we design a simple port- — laminating (matte or lustrous finish) for retaining 


able dry mounting press that could crisp, clean index cards; for adding 
Makes 


"take-it", we jumped in with both feet. LASTING l MOUNTS — FAST FRIENDS 
But wouldn’t you know, our friends 


years of usefulness to rolled paper 
materials and for preserving docu- 


t 
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began developing so many additional ments (to mention a few everyday 


uses, that before we knew it, the Seal 
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uses) we've heard it is terrific. Five 

press was binging, cloth backing, lam- models from platen 844 x 1114" to 26 

inating and making transparencies. : x 32". The surest way next to gilt-edge 

The end use possibilities now seem SEAL MYS bonds of giving your library a return 
s Dry Mounting Tissue * 

on an investment. You'll want to tell 





endless. We wouldn't suggest that you 


use our pride and joy to circumvent your tailor (he your friends all about it and find they already know. 
too must live) or to keep your coffee warm between Check with your Seal source of supply or write us. 
SEAL, INCORPORATED SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 








DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES — MT5 — FOTOFLAT — CHARTEX — SEAL-LAMIN — TRANSPARA-FILM 
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American Association of State Libraries 


School Library Programs Developed Under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act 
Title I—Mrs. Evelyn Cornish, Elementary 
Libraries, Bellingham Public Schools, 
Wash. 

Title II—Mrs. Jean L. Moore, Prairie Ele- 
mentary School, Prairie Village, Kan. 

Title III—Morton Botel, assistant superin- 
tendent, Bucks County Public Schools, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Wednesday, July 13 
7:30 a.m. ` 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $6.00, by advance jesan and at 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation send check or money order to 
Kathleen Gilligan, New York City Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11201. Enclose self-addressed enve- 
lope. 

Presiding, Mrs. Janie Gooch, Belmont High 
School, Dayton 

Introductions 

Roll call by states 

The Arts, the Humanities, and the Federal 
Government—The Honorable Roger L. Ste- 
vens, chairman, National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries / Library Edu- 
cation Division / Public Library Associa- 
tion, see Library Education Division 


Supervisors Section 


Chairman, Gladys Lees, Public Schools, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; secretary-treasurer, Olive De 
Bruler, Publie Schools of the District of 
Columbia, Phillips Administration Annex 
#7, N Street, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, July 12 
12:30-4:30 p.m. 


Luncheon , 
Tickets, $6.75, by advance reservation and at 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 


reservation send check or money order to 
Mrs. Marion O'Brien, New York City Board 
of Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 11201. Enclose self-addressed en- 
velope. 

Presiding, Gladys Lees 

Developing Creative Leadership Skills—Robert 
J. Alfonso, associate secretary, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA 

Discussion group meetings 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Gladys Lees 
Membership meeting 


School Library Possibilities in Title III of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act— 
speaker to be announced 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Maryan E. Reynolds, Washington 
State Library, Olympia; executive secretary, 
Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 11 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Maryan E. Reynolds 
Business meeting 

Reports of committees 
Inauguration of incoming president 


Monday, July 11 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by LAD Office for Re- 
cruitment Advisory Committee 

Presiding, Maryan E. Reynolds 

First Things First: Future Librarians Via 
LSCA 
Priority in Indiana—Robert R. McClarren, 
Indiana State Library 
Recruiting on the College Campus—Carol A. 
Vogel, University of Pittsburgh 
Community-Wide Career Days—Donald H. 
Hunt, Drexel Institute of Technology 
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dagmar 
super... l 


MICROFILM READER - 





...workhorse - There has to be a reason why Dagmar. 
: ; ; Super—sold direct on a satisfaction- 
microfilm reader or-your-money-back guarantee— 
with the continues its strong sales popularity. 
The reason is optimum performance 
no-nonsense through built-in design features— 
features offered at an honest price. 


COMPACT 

9''x 9" base takes ' 
up less space than i 

a letterhead, yet EASILY 
outperforms many 
readers regardless 
of size or cost. ` 





2-SECOND CHANGE- to handle all : 


sizes and types of microfilm forms. 
NORMAL READING POSITION — 
sharp images in moderate light with- 
out glare of screens or without peering 
into darkened hoods. 

SILENT OPERATION —no noisy cool- 
ing fan, 115 or 280 volt, 60-cycle alter- 


PORTABLE LÍ. 


Only 15 Ibs. 
complete with 
carrying case, 





M 
MY - pt Exclusive zoom 
SA DN projection from 

e ert 12x to 20x with 

fingertip 

focusing. 


nating current. 

1-YEAR GUARANTEE—except for- 
lamps or mishandling. 

READER, incl. take-up reels, carrying case, 
extra lamp. $15935 f.o.b. Waseca. 
b"x8" microfilm HOLDER, with reader $1654 


Prices subject to change without notice. Inquire 
about favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 





ORDER ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL—READY FOR SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


1511 Sth St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 


n 
t 
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The Summer Library Cadet Program—Mrs. 
Donald Conners, Pioneer Library System 
Recruitment Project 

Working with the ALA Recruitment Net- 
work—Dorothy J. Anderson, Illinois State 
Library 

An Appeal for Action—Harold S. Hacker, 
Public Library, Rochester, N.Y., chairman, 
LAD Office for Recruitment Advisory Com- 
mittee 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Maryan E. Reynolds 

Presentation of ideas and actual programs in 
the areas of library service to state govern- 
ment agencies and to state institutions—a 
panel discussion 

Panel members: Mrs. Lura G, Currier, Missis- 
sippi Library Commission, Jackson; Garrett 
Heyns, State Department of Institutions, 
Olympia, Wash.; S. Gilbert Prentiss, for- 
merly of the New York State Library; Nettie 
B. Taylor, Library Extension Division, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore 

Audience discussion and comment 


Tuesday, July 12 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians / Association of 
College and Research Libraries / Public Li- 
brary Association / Reference Services Di- 
vision / Resources and Technical Services 
Division, see The President’s Program in 
General Meetings 


Thursday, July 14 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Music Library Asso- 
ciation / Public Library Association, see 
Music Library Association 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. Dorothy D. Corrigan, Rock- 
ford, Ill; executive secretary, Edward G. 
Strable, ALA headquarters 


American Library Trustee Association 


Friday, July 8 
6:00 p.m. 


Informal cocktail party (cash bar) 


Saturday, July 9 
6:15 p.m. 


Reception (cash bar) 


Saturday, July 9 
7:30 p.m. 


Recognition banquet 

Tickets, $11.50, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to American 
Library Association, c/o Edward Strable, 
ALTA office, ALA headquarters. 

Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy D. Corrigan 

Recognition of ALTA members 

Announcement of Trustee Citation winners 

Speaker to be announced 


Sunday, July 10 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy D. Corrigan 
Membership and business meeting 


Reaching Out 
with Books 


Advance registration is required for the ALTA 
Workshop. All ALTA members have re- 
ceived a special mailing. Others may request 
registration information from the ALTA 
office, ALA headquarters 


Saturday, July 9 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr., trustee, 
Ludington Public Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and Mrs. Irene Waller, trustee, Katonah 
Village Library, Katonah, N.Y., cochairmen 

Keynote address—Dan Lacy, managing direc- 
tor, American Book Publishers Council, Inc. 

The Outreach in Action—a panel discussion 


Saturday, July 9 
12:00 m. 


Luncheon 
Speaker: William I. Nichols, editor and pub- 
lisher, This Week magazine 
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Starting now, every new Treasure Trove cover we produce will 
have this distinctive (ff) printed on it. After a while, all Treasure 
Trove covers will have it. 


When this program is completed, you'll know at a glance that 
you're getting: 


Maximum reader appeal with the most faithful reproduc- 
tion of the publisher's jacket in the most beautiful color. 


Illustrated spine panels that help young readers discover all 
of the kinds of books they are looking for on your shelves. - 


More circulations through better quality buckram and 
protective plastic coating. 


Better books because of the fine craftsmanship of your 
authorized Treasure Trove prebinder and rebinder. 


The new (Tp symbol is a small thing to look for, but a big thing 
to find on your prebound and rebound books. It means you're 
getting genuine Treasure Trove, the covers that help you serve 
young readers better 4 ways. 


Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-hound Books 
2134 E. GRAND AVE., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Association of College and Research Libraries 


Saturday, July 9 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, Brooklyn 
Public Library 

Book Selection Policy in Action—a demonstra- 
tion by a book selection committee from a 
library system of how books are selected for 
a variety of situations, taking into account 
community size and problems relating to 
adult illiteracy, intellectual freedom, lan- 
guage difficulties, special interest groups, 
requirements of business communities, 
varying levels of ability, and other factors. 

Discussion of the Greenaway Plan 


Saturday, July 9 
4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr., and Mrs. 
Irene Waller 

Summary and conclusions in a mock board 
meeting at which members will report on 
the implications of the workshop 


Assembly of State 
Associations Committee 


Chairman, Judge Story Birdseye, trustee, 
King County Library, Seattle, and ALTA 
first vice-president, president-elect - 


Sunday, July 10 
12:00 m. 


Assembly luncheon ; 

Tickets, $7.50, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to American 
Library Association, c/o Edward Strable, 
ALTA office, ALA headquarters. 

Presiding, Judge Story Birdseye 

Recognition of delegates 

Speaker to be announced 


Sunday, July 10 
2:00 p.m. 


Assembly clinics on federal aid, governor's 
conferences, library systems, policy mak- 
ing, intellectual freedom, and other topics 
to be announced 


Sunday, July 10 
4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Judge Story Birdseye 
Assembly summary 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


President, Helen M. Brown, Wellesley Col- 
lege Library, Wellesley, Mass.; executive 
secretary, George M. Bailey, ALA head- 
quarters 


Tuesday, July 12 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians / American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries / Public Library 
Association / Reference Services Division / 
Resources and Technical Services Division, 
see The President's Program, in General 
Meetings 


Wednesday, July 13 
8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Helen M. Brown 
Business meeting 


Wednesday, July 13 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Program cosponsored by Library Administra- 
tion Division / Library Education Division 
/ Reference Services Division / Resources 
and Technical Services Division 

Presiding, Edmon Low, State University Li- 
brary, Stillwater, Okla. 

Library Implications of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 

The Higher Education Act of 1965: Back- 
ground, Provisions, Administration—Ger- 
maine Krettek, ALA Washington Office 

Implications of the Act for Academic Li- 
braries, Library Research, and. Education 
for Librarianship: from the point of view of 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION—Charles F. Gos- 
nel, New York University Library / REF- 
ERENCE SERVICES—Everett T. Moore, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Los Angeles / 
RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL  SERVICES— 
Helen Welch, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana 
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‘This book will help you plan 
a better bookmobile 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 
If bookmobile service is part of your imme- 


Just published ... the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 
subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 

. discusses different body styles ... ini- 
tial costs . . . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


The subject matter is based on the experi- 
‘ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. It includes latest developments 


in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The - 


"Bookmobile Story" shows you how to make 
every square foot of space count, how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


diate or long-range planning . . . now is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans ... pro- 
vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 
has the experience you need... and he is 
backed by the world's leading producer of 
bookmobiles. 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. ^ 


BIG ERSITENSIAGERI 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES e MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS e.SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 


GLUT 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


Discussion period 

Guidelines for the preparation of grant re- 
quests, including a summary of highlights 
of working papers, implications for library 
education, and recommendations for future 
ALA divisional activities- Maurice Tauber, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Association 
of School Librarians / Library Education 
Division / Public Library Association, see 
Library Education Division 





Library Services Committee 


Mrs. Patricia B. Knapp, Department of Li- 
brary Science, College of Education, Wayne 
State University, Detroit 


Saturday, July 9, Statler Hilton Hotel 
9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Institute, “Library Orientation Programs,” 
sponsored by Library Administration Di- 
vision, Buildings and Equipment Section, 
Equipment Committee; cosponsored by As- 
sociation of American Library Schools / 
Library Education Division / Reference 
Services Division, see Preconferences 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Martha L. Biggs, Lake Forest 
College Libraries, Lake Forest, Ill; secre- 
tary, Robert W. Evans, Oberlin College Li- 
brary, Oberlin, Ohio 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by the Committee on 
Community Use of Academic Libraries 

Chairman, E. Junius Josey, Savannah State 
College Library, Savannah, Ga. 

Presiding, Martha L. Biggs 


Business meeting 

Community Use of Academic Libraries—a 
panel discussion of a survey 

Moderator, E. Junius Josey 

Panel members: Richard C. Quick, Northern 
Arizona University; John Scott, State Col- 
lege Library, Institute, W. Va.: Edward 
Heintz, Kenyon College Library, Gambier, 
Ohio; George C. Elser, Chaffey College Li- 
brary, Alta Loma, Calif.; Barbara Lamont, 

Douglass College Library, New Brunswick, 

N.T. i 

A Pali Librarians Viewpoint—Edward A. 
Howard, Evansville Public Library, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Implications for Academic Libraries—E. Junius 


Josey 
Question period 


Tuesday, July 12 
3:30 p.m. 


Tour of Queens College Library 


Tuesday, July 12 
4:15 p.m. 


Reception—Paul Klapper Library staff of 
Queens College 


Note: The above meeting, tour, and recep- 
tian will take place at Queens College, 
Flushing, N.Y. Busses will leave from the 
New York Hilton at 12:45 p.m. and will 
depart at 5:15 p.m. for return to the New 
York Hilton. Advance reservation is re- 
quired and ticket cost covering transporta- 
tion and reception is $2.50. Send check or 
money order to Samuel Pinzur, Queens 
College Library, Flushing, N.Y. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY USE OF ACADEMIC 
LIBRARIES Chairman, E. Junius Josey, Sa- 
vannah State College Library, Savannah, 
Ga. 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by ACRL College Li- 
braries Section, see ACRL College Libraries 
Section 
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GUIDANCE TAPES 


Designed for maximum flexibility, these guidance tapes may be used effectively with a 
single student, a selected group, or a whole class. Developed for the homeroom teacher, 
the classroom teacher, or the school counselor, they are aimed specifically at high school 
students. 


Thinking It Through, 13 min., 3% ips 


The complexity of career choice is pre- 
sented and the counselor’s function is 
clarified. Students are urged to work 
with their school counselor to make 
wiser vocational decisions. 


. Get the Facts, 13 min., 334 ips 


Occupational information is described 
and students are encouraged to utilize 
this aspect of the guidance services. 


. I Should Have Studied, 24 min., 334 


ips 
This self-report of a high school grad- 
uate conveys forcefully the conse- 
quences of no studying. 


. Taking Teacher-made Tests, 15 min., 


3% ips 
Describes how the student should pre- 
pare for examinations and presents 
skills for effectively answering ques- 
tions. 


. Techniques of Study, 12 min., 3934 ips 


The SQ3R method is detailed as are 
many related aspects of how to study. 


. Choosing a College, 17 min., 334 ips 


The student is told how to resolve this 
problem by gathering facts about him- 
self and gathering facts about post-sec- 
ondary educational opportunities with 
the emphasis on being realistic in as- 
sessing himself. 


7. Visiting the College, 18 min., 334 ips 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Discusses the library, instruction, class- 
rooms, hazing, privacy, transportation, 
when to go, whom to see, what to ask. 
Guides the student to the most effec- 
tive use of campus visits. 


. The Interview, 14 min., 334 ips 


Explains the purpose of the interview 
in college admissions, questions often 
asked, how to prepare for it, and its 
value compared to grades and test 
scores. 


. Financial Aid, 14 min., 334 ips 


On where the student can find help, 
provides information about national 
scholarship programs, tuition plans, 
loans, state and local programs, part- 
time jobs before and during college. 


College Entrance Examinations, 
Part I, 14 min., 3% ips 

Describes the College Board's Prelim- 
inary Scholastic Aptitude Test, the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, and the 
Achievement Tests, Points out which 
tests to take and when; discusses scores, 
early decision applications. 


College Entrance Examinations, 

Part II, 14 min., 3% ips 
Continues on Achievement Tests. Also 
presents the Advanced Placement Test- 
ing Program and the American College 
Testing Program. 
Potpourri, 12 min., 334 ips 
A variety of topics related to college 
admissions: early decision, college ad- 
mission centers, "senioritis", junior col- 
leges, community colleges, technical 
institutes. 


Guidance tapes may be ordered from 


7 CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 
Ps at $7.00 each or 6 for $35.00 
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Association of College and Hesearch Libraries 


COMMITTEE ON NON-WESTERN RESOURCES 
Chairman, Anne C. Edmonds, Mount Hol- 
yoke College Library, South Hadley, Mass. 


Thursday, July 7 
Friday, July 8 
Saturday, July 9 


Program, Non-Western Studies in the Liberal 
Arts College, see Preconferences 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Harriett Genung, Mount San An- 
tonio College Library, Walnut, Calif.; secre- 
tary, Helen Paragamian, Pine Manor Junior 
College Library, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Monday, July 11 
12:00 m. 


Luncheon 

Presiding, Harriett Genung 

Speaker to be announced 

Advance reservation is required for luncheon 
and afternoon tour. JCLS members will be 
notified of details. 


Monday, July 11 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Harriett Genung 

Planning and. Action for the Seventies—a panel 
discussion 

Moderator, Mrs. Alice Griffith, Mohawk Valley 
Community College Library, Utica, N.Y. 

Panel members: Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., exec- 
utive director, American Association of Ju- 
nior Colleges; Ralph E. Ellsworth, Univer- 
sity of Colorado Libraries, Boulder 

Research project reports 

Business meeting 


Wednesday, July 13 
1:00-6:00 p.m. 


Tours to junior college libraries in and around 
New York City 


Rare Books Section 


Chairman, Marcus A. McCorison, American 
Antiquarian Society Library, Worcester, 
Mass.; Secretary, Julius P. Barclay, Stanford 
University Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 


Men and Books: The Interdependencies of 
Collectors, Rare Book Librarians, and Book- 
sellers / two-day conference cosponsored. by 
Bibliographical Society of America. Ad- 
vance registration, limited to 200, is re- 
quired for this joint program. Registration 
forms will be mailed to members of both 
organizations in mid-May. 


Wednesday, July 13 
2:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Marcus A. McCorison 

Remarks by C. Waller Barrett, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; Edwin Wolf, II, Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and chairman, Biblio- 
graphical Society of America; Richard S. 
Wormser, Bethel, Conn. 


Wednesday, July 13 
4:3) p.m 


. Reception given by the Pierpont Morgan Li- 


brary 


Wednesday, July 13 
7:30 p.m 


Dinner 
Address—Frederick B. Adams, Jr., director, 
Pierpont Morgan Library 


Thursday, July 14 
12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon 

Business meeting 

Thursday, July 14 
2:30 p.m. 


Reprints, Reprography, and Royalties 
Presiding, Edwin Wolf, I 
Remarks by a panel of commentators 


Thursday, July 14 
4:30 p.m. 


Reception given by New York University 





Subject Specialists Section 


Chairman, James Humphry, HI, Thomas J. 
Watson Library, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York; secretary, Mary Frances 
Pinches, Case Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Cleveland 
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| The New Herman Miller Library Group 


WE INVITE YOUR 
CAREFUL STUDY OF DESIGN, 
QUALITY AND ECONOMY 


| 
Buffed cast aluminum legs, knee-knock and stocking-snag free. Walnut 
| veneered. study carrels, extra deep for added student privacy. Tables which quickly 
‘convert to additional study-centers, mar-proof and vinyl-edged. All carefully constructed and 
engineered for initial and long-lasting value. 
Herman Miller also supplies a complete selection of 
fabrics for draperies, stage and window curtains. 
A complete brochure is available by return mail. 


Ld 


| HERMAN MILLER, INC. 
: Zeeland, Michigan 49464 





| Newsnaner rack DCM chair Disnlav/Carrel Shelves Table divider/Double shelf Uitilitv table 


VISIONS 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by ACRL Law and Po- 
litical Science Subsection 

Presiding, James Humphry, III 

The Universal Reference System: Problems of 
Combining Continuity and Innovation in 
Political and Social Data Retrieval—Alfred 
de Grazia, professor of social theory and 
government, New York University 

Business meeting 





AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES SUB- 
SECTION Chairman, Fleming Bennett, 
Hume Library, Institute of Food and Agri- 
cultural Sciences, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; secretary, Mrs. Pauline W. Jen- 
nings, National Agricultural Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Fleming Bennett 

Business meeting . 

A National Network of Agricultural Libraries 
—Foster E. Mohrhardt, National Agricul- 
tural Library 





ART SUBSECTION Chairman, William J. Dane, 
Newark Public Library, N.J.; secretary, Mrs. 
Marie D. Peck, St. Paul Public Library 


Monday, July 11 
2:30 p.m. 


Presiding, William T. Dane 
Business meeting 


Monday, July 11 
4:00 p.m. 


Tour of the Watson Library of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 
Tea given by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Tuesday, July 12 
4:00 p.m. 


Presiding, William J. Dane 

Visual Materials in the 20th Century—a panel 
discussion: Bernard Karpel, Museum ‘of 
Modern Art; Stanley T. Lewis, Queens Col- 
lege Library, Flushing, N.Y.; Theodore R. 


Conant, director, Special Educational Serv- 
ices, Station WGBH, Boston 


LAW AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SUBSECTION 


Chairman, John Fall, New York Public Li- 
brary; secretary, Robert W. Schaaf, Inter- 
national Organizations Section, General 
Reference and Bibliography Division, Li- 
brary of Congress 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by ACRL Subject 
Specialists Section, see ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Section 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN SUBSECTION 
Chairman, Eleanor Buist, Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York; secretary, Paul L. 
Horecky, Slavic and Central European Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress 


Monday, July 11 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Eleanor Buist 

Scholarship and Libraries: Focus on the East 
European Field—Michael B. Petrovich, pro- 
fessor, Department of History, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Discussant—Vaclav Mostecky 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Everett T. Moore, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles; secretary, 
Lorna D. Fraser, Victoria University Li- 
brary, Toronto 5, Ont. 


Monday, July 11 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division 

Presiding, Everett T. Moore 

Centralized Cataloging at the National and 
International Level-a panel discussion 
moderated by William S. Dix, Princeton 
University Library, Princeton, N.J. 
The Historical Background—John M. Daw- 
son, University of Delaware Library, New- 
ark 
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from 


American 
Library 


Association 


Publishing Dept. 


50 E. Huron 
Chicago 60611 





Books for Children: 1960-1965 


A five-year compilation of the titles listed and 
recommended for purchase in the Children’s 
Books section of The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1960-July, 1965. 
Includes the original Booklist evaluative annota- 
tions and complete buying and cataloging infor- 
mation—author, publisher, copyright date, price, 
Dewey Decimal classification number, and sub- 
ject headings—for 8068 titles. Arrangement is in 
thirteen main categories under 214 individual sub- 
ject groupings with an author, title, subject index. 
Ready in late May $10.00 


The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


ALA’s bi-monthly magazine devoted exclusively 
to listing and annotating current books recom- 
mended for library purchase. Used by more than 
29,000 schools and libraries as a selection, buying, 
and cataloging guide to the best new books for 
adults, young adults, and children. 

One year subscription 23 issues $8.00 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Order Books for Children 1960-1965 ($10.00) 
and a new or additional subscription (sorry, no 
renewals) to The Booklist and Subscription 


Books Bulletin ($8.00) at the special combina- 
tion price that saves you $1.50. 
Special Combination Price 


$16.50 
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Ready in May 


Continuing Education For Adults 
in the American Public Library, 1833-1964 


An historical survey of the American public li- 
brarys commitment to adult education. Records 
and analyzes the development of the public li- 
brary's educational objectives, goals, and services. 
Traces the evolutionary process through which the 
public library has emerged as an institution for in- 
formal education of adults. Reviews ALA's role 
in promoting library adult education, draws im- 
plications for book selection policies, and suggests 
ways of better meeting educational responsibili- - 
ties. Index. 

Robert E. Lee $7.50 


Library Statistics: A Handbook 
of Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology 


Provides a basis for the collection of valid library 
statistics. Individual chapters consider the statisti- 
cal approach in college and university libraries, 
public libraries, state library agencies, school li- 
braries and school system central offices, special 
libraries, and library education. Each chapter iso- 
lates, defines, and describes measurable aspects of 
library activity and the units of measurements and 
counting methods to be used. An introductory 
chapter presents general concepts. Glossary of sta- 
tistical terms and index. 

Ioel Williams, editor $5.50 


Back in print 
Arsenals of a Democratic Culture 


Reviews the free library movement in New Eng- 
land and the middle states during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Examines the public 
library in relation to patterns of thought, living - 
conditions and social needs of the period. Origi- 
nally published in 1947. 

Sidney H. Ditzion ' $7.50 


Manual for the Administration 
of the Federal Documents Collection 
in Libraries 


Covers the administration of the documents col- 
lection in depository and non-depository libraries. 
Discusses the origin and purpose of government 
publications, the depository program, sources and 
acquisition methods, organization, classification, 
and records. Includes a chapter on basic bibli- 
ographies and indexes of government documents. 
Originally published in 1955. 
Ellen P. Jackson $3.50 
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SEVESEVTIEO 


Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 


Some Recent History~William S. Dix - 
The New Library of Congress Program— 
John W. Cronin, Processing Department, Li- 
brary of Congress 

Some Implications for the Future—James E. 
Skipper, executive secretary, Association of 
Research Libraries, Washington, D.C. 


URBAN UNIVERSITIES LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Lorena A. Garloch, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Charles Gosnell, New York Univer- 
sity Libraries 

. Resources for Research in Urban Areas—Ed- 
ward Holley, University of Houston Li- 
braries 

Panel discussion moderated by Charles Gos- 
nell, New York University Libraries: 
The Chicago experience in cooperative pro- 
vision of resources—Frazer Poole, Library, 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Cam- 
pus 
Cooperation in Brooklyn—Warren Boes, 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York: 


Effects of the urban university on the large 
public library—John Humphry, Brooklyn 
Public Library 

Program for action—Charles Gosnell 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 
AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, William K. Beatty, Archibald 
Church Medical Library, Northwestern 
University, Chicago; executive secretary, 
Eleanor Phinney, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 11 . 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, William K. Beatty | 

The Medical Library Assistance Act: Its Im- 
plications and Implementation—Dr. Mar- 
jorie Wilson, Extramural Activities, National 
Library of Medicine, Bethesda, Md. 

Reactor panel moderated by Martha W. Sto- 
vall, U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital, 


Betta. Mass.: Mrs. Elizabeth E. Baker, 
Cleveland Public Library; others to be an- 


nounced 


Monday, July 11 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Medical Library 
Association 

Presiding, William K. Beatty 

The Modern Hospital Library: Problems and 
Prospects—a panel discussion moderated by 
Mrs. Barbara Coe Johnson, Harper Hospital 
Libraries, Detroit: Claire Hirschfield, Jacobi 
Library, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York; 
Grace J. Lyons, Kings Park State Hospital, 
Kings Park, N.Y.; Barbara A. Martin, Mil- 
bank Library, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York; Helen L. Price, U.S. Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan. 


Monday, July 11 
7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 

Tickets, $5.70, by advance reservation. Send 
check ór money order accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, payable 
to Mary A. Walsh, U.S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital, Northport, N.Y., before 
July 7. 

Presiding, William K. Beatty 
O World Invisible—William Ready, Sacred 
Heart University, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Tuesday, July 12 
1:00 p.m. 


Awards Luncheon 

Members of AHIL will be luncheon guests of 
the Montefiore Hospital and Medical Cen- 
ter, 210th Street and Bainbridge Avenue, 
Bronx 

Membership meeting 

Tour of center 


Wednesday, July 13 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, William K. Beatty 

Operations Analysis: Its Importance for the 
One-Man and Many-Man Library—a_ pro- 
gressive workshop 

Speaker to be announced 
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The Grolier Incorporated 
Annual Award of *1000 
Salutes the Achievements of 


National i, 


Library Week RES 


THE NINTH National Library Week, April 
17-28, marked increasing recognition of the 
importance of libraries to our national cul- 
ture and educational processes. 


Libraries in schools, colleges, and com- 
munity life have vital functions to perform, 
ranging from pre-school story hours to 
assisting in manpower development and 
retraining programs. Library resources and 
staffs need expanding and strengthening to 
meet the pyramiding needs of education and 
re-education of a society in a state of flux. 


In recognition of National Library 
Week’s outstanding service in calling the 
work of all libraries to the nation’s atten- 


tion, Grolier Incorporated offers its annual 
$1,000 Award to the State Library Associa- 


tion which sponsors the most effective State 
Library Week program in 1966. 





JUDGES: MR. SAMUEL E. MOLOD, As- 
sociate State Librarian, Division of Li- 
brary Development, State of Connecticut, 
Hartford; MR CHARLES E. REID, Imme- 
diate Past-President, American Library 
Trustee Association, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, Paramus Public Library Board, 
New Jersey; MR. A. EDWARD MILLER, 
President, Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 
New York, and a Vice Chairman of Na- 
tional Library Week. 


APPLICATIONS: The annual report sub- 
mitted to NLW headquarters by the li- 
brarian appointed as State Executive 
Director of NLW by the State Library 
Association will automatically serve as 
an application for the Grolier National 
Library Week Award. Specifications for 
this report (which also serves to supply 
information for the annual report on 
NLW) are supplied by NLW headquar- 
ters. The due date for the report on 
NLW 1966 is June 6. 


CRITERIA: The judges will seek to de- 
termine how well a State Program meas- 
ures up to the specifications outlined in 
the NLW Handbook for Executive Direc- 
tors. They will look especially for evi- 
dence of new community interest and 
support for libraries developed through 
the program. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE WINNING 
STATE: The judges' decision will be an- 
nounced at the American Library Asso- 
ciation's Annual Conference, July 10-14, 
in New York, and the Award will be pre- 
sented to the winning State Library 
Association at the next conference of 
that Association. 


(& Grolier 


INCORPORATED 
075 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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Wednesday, July 13 
10:45 a.m. 


Three discussion groups divided by size of 
library staff 


Wednesday, July 13 
11:30 a.m. 


Reports by recorders and general discussion 


"X CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Sara H. Wheeler, Ventura 
County and City Library, Ventura, Calif.; 
executive secretary, Ruth Tarbox, ALA 
headquarters 


Tuesday, July 12 
7:30 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 

Tickets, $10.00, by advance reservation. 
Tables for 10. Cash bar will open at 6:30 
p.M. Send check or money order payable 
to Harriet B. Quimby, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11238. Tickets and table assignments will 
be sent by mail. In making ticket reserva- 
tions, please indicate if you are a new CSD 
member, a member of the JMRT, or attend- 
ing your first conference. 

Presiding, Sara H. Wheeler 

Presentation of Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals—Winnifred M. Crossley, chairman, 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
Newbery Medal to Elizabeth de Treviño 
for I, Juan de Pareja (Farrar) 
Caldecott Medal to Nonny Hogrogian for 
illustrations in Always Room for One More, 
by Sorche Nic Leodhas (Holt) 

Reception for Mrs. Trevifio, Miss Hogro- 
gian, CSD officers and guests will imme- 
diately follow the dinner. 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Sara H. Wheeler 
Business and membership meeting 


Announcement of recipient of Frederic G. 


WAL GIL D WOLVILOD 1/71 VADLUIL 


Melcher Scholarships for 1966—Louane 
Newsome, University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Bylaws revision 

Children’s Books on Asia, an Asia Society 
Book List~Bernice Wiese, School Library 
Service, Board of Education, Baltimore 

Special Collections of Children’s Books— 
Carolyn W. Field, Free Library of Philadel- 
phia 

Library Services for Children Who Are Dis- 
advantaged—]ean Lowrie, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo 

Office of Economic Opportunity Book Lists— 
Helen R. Sattley, School Library Service, 
New York City Board of Education 

Good Reading Program of U.S. Jaycees—May 
H. Edmonds, Public Library, Miami 

Library Services to Exceptional Children— 
Harris McClaskey, State Library, Olympia, 
Wash. 

Mid-Decade Conference on Children and 
Youth—Maxine LaBounty, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

Representing CSD at the International Feder- 
ation of Library Associations and the Inter- 
national Board on Books for Young People— 
Virginia Haviland, Children’s Book Section, 
Library of Congress 

Reception immediately following close of 
meeting / see Conference Notes 

Reception chairman, Ann Izard, Westchester 
Library System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Thursday, July 14 
8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Sara H. Wheeler 

Current Children and Current Books 

Today's Child: His Problems and His Needs— 
Robert Coles, research psychiatrist, Health 
Services, Harvard University 

Children’s Books Today—a panel discussion by 
children’s book editors, reviewers, and li- 
brarians moderated by Jeanne B. Harden- 
dorff, Graduate Library School, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn: Ursula Nordstrom, 
Harper and Row; Jeanne Vestal, J. iB. Lip- 

^ pincott Co.; Lillian Gerhardt, Virginia Kir- 
kus Service Inc. Phyllis Cohen, Young 
Readers Review, New York 
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Let 
Alexander Smith 
show you why 
Crestwood 
patterned 
carpets are 
ideal for your 
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Carpeting is so inexpensive to maintain it is the most economical floor covering you can choose 
... SO quiet it cushions the sounds of footsteps or falling books and pencils. 


Carpet encourages study, creates an attractive, dignified atmosphere that students respect. (1) 


Crestwood will do everything ordinary carpéting does — and do it better. Crestwood is con- 
structed to wear better and look beautiful longer than any other carpet near its price. (2) 


Crestwood patterns not only are handsome, they are practical: show traffic wear much less 
readily than a plain surface. (3) 


The unlimited range of Crestwood designs either in stock or by customer order offer truly versa- 
tile decorating possibilities. | i E 


Alexander Smith knows and makes every kind of carpet — and we can recommend Crestwood 
for libraries without qualification. 


. Send today for a free 8-page brochure about - 
Crestwood, showing 14 patterns in full color and 


detailed specifications. Write to: 
845° | = 


Alexander Smith 





CARPETS AND CUSHION 





Saturday, July 16. 
All day 


Studio tours to meet authors and artists in 
southern Connecticut and visit to Weston 
Woods Studios, Weston, Conn. Write for 
application form to Seth Agnew, Junior 


Books, Doubleday and Company, 277 Park : 


Avenue, New York 10017. 





INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


Chairman, Stephen R. Salmon, Washington 
University Libraries, St. Louis 


Thursday, July 14 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Stephen R. Salmon 
Organization meeting 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION 


President, Hoyt R. Galvin, Charlotte Public 
Library; executive secretary, Alphonse F. 
Trezza, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, July 13 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Program cosponsored by Association of Col. 
lege and Research Libraries / Library Edu- 
cation Division / Reference Services Divi- 
sion/ Resources and "Technical Services 
Division, see Association of College and Re- 
search. Libraries 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Hoyt R. Galvin 

A Proposed National Plan for Library Statis- 
tics 

Program cosponsored by the Statistics Coordi- 
nating Committee of the LAD Library Or- 
ganization and Management Section 

Business meetin 

AIA-ALA-NBC Library Buildings Awards pre- 
sentation 

Library Public Relations Council Awards pre- 
sentation 


divisions 
Library Administration Division 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


— Chairman, Roger B. Francis, South Bend, 
Ind., Public Library; secretary, Helen A. 
Young, Hennepin.County Library, Minne- 
apolis 


Thursday, July 7 
Friday, July 8 
Saturday, July 9 


See Preconference Meetings, LAD Library 
Equipment Institute 


Saturday, July 9, Statler Hilton Hotel 
9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Institute, "Library Orientation Programs," 
sponsored by Association of College and 
Research Libraries, Library Services Com- 
mittee; cosponsored by Association of 
American Library Schools / Library Educa- 
tion Division / Reference Services Division, 
see Preconferences 


ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE FOH PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES Chairman, Jasper H. Wright, 
South Bend, Ind., Public Library 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Jasper H. Wright 

Community Analysis / Site Selection / The 
Role of the Building Planning Team / 
speakers to be announced 


BUILDINGS COMMITTEE FOR COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARIES Chairman, Clyde L. 
Haselden, Lafayette College Library, 
Easton, Pa. 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Clyde L. Haselden 
Critiques of two junior college library build- 
ings / speakers to be announced 


BUILDINGS COMMITTEE FOR HOSPITAL, INSTITU- 
TION, AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES Chairman, 
Roderick G. Swartz, Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City 
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. . . our library specialists, tech- 

nicians, management and systems 
analysts offer consultation and 
planning services to: -— 


e UNIVERSITIES e PUBLIC LIBRARY ' SYSTEMS 
e GOVERNMENT e SCHOOL LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
e INDUSTRY e ALL SPECIAL LIBRARIES 





SEE OUR 
EXHIBIT 
BOOTH 1909 


NEW YORK 
HILTON 







"Library Service is Our Business". . . and our services are always custom designed. 


For details on all of our services, write our Library Sciences Division for a brochure. 
Please be sure to include your complete address and your primary areas of interest, 


JOHN I. THOMPSON & COMPANY 





Phone 202 — 337-4200: 1118 22nd Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20037 
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Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Roderick G. Swartz 
Building program statements and preliminary 
planning / speakers to be announced 


EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE Chairman, Frazer 


G. Poole, University of Illinois Library, Chi- , 


cago Circle Campus 
Thursday, July 7 
Friday, July 8 
Saturday, July 9 


See Preconference Meetings, LAD Library 


Equipment Institute 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS COMMIT- 
TEE Chairman, Miriam E. Peterson, Divi- 
sion of Libraries, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago | 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Miriam E. Peterson 

Planning School Library Quarters 

Moderator, Miriam E. Peterson 

Defining Function—Kenneth Taylor, assistant 
curriculum director, Instructional Mater- 
ials, Madison, Wis., Public Schools 

Development of Resource Centers—Lura 
Crawford, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, IN. 

Subject Departmentalization—Zale R. George, 
Cold Spring Harbor High School, Cold 
Spring Harbor, New York 





Circulation Services Discussion Group 


Chairman, Robert R. McClarren, Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis; secretary, Matt 
T. Roberts 


Friday, July 15 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Robert R. McClarren 

On-line Circulation Systems: Fact or Fancy?— 
a panel discussion / moderator and speakers 
from academic, school, public, and special 
libraries to be announced 


divisions 
Library Administration Division 


Library Organization 
and Management Section 


Chairman, Albert C. Gerould, Free Library 
of Philadelphia; secretary, Mrs. Celianna 
Wilson, Ohio State University Libraries, 
Columbus 


STATISTICS COORDINATING COMMITTEE  Chair- 
man, David C. Palmer, New Jersey State 
Library, Trenton 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by Library Administra- 
tion Division, see Library Administration 
Division 


Personnel Administration Section 


Chairman, Russell Shank, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York; 
secretary, Carol A. Vogel, University of 
Pittsburgh, Graduate Library School 


Friday, July 15 
2:00 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


Public Relations Section 


Chairman, Galvy E. Gordon, Columbus 
Public Library; secretary, Jack W. Bryant, 
Greenwich, Conn., Public Library 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE  Chair- 
man, Robert M. Orr, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
Public Library 


Wednesday, July 13 
9:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Robert M. Orr 

Friends Public Meeting: A Practical How-To- 
Do-It Program on Successful Friends Or- 
ganizations- Charles W. Mixer, Columbia 
University Libraries, New York, chairman 


Wednesday, July 13 
12:00 noon 


Luncheon 
407 
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` This 4" x 6” microfiche film card contains microimages of 
published material on an elementary school program in Arizona. 


Bell & Howell’s Micro Photo Division is 
converting school program information 7 
into microfiche for nationwide dissemination 
by the Educational Research Information 
Center {ERIC} of the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion in support of the new Elementary and | 
Secondary Education Act (P.L. 89-10] 


Individual documents are available from 

Educational Research Document Resumes Mi Photo i sarotich din) hlet 

Available in Book Form on Standing Order Basis. icro rhoto in microfiche and pampnte 

As an aid to ordering ERIC documents, Micro Photo is producing in book form. Orders for documents by ERIC docu- 
form the resumes describing the documents disseminated by ERIC. Prices ment number should be addressed to Micro 


are listed in the introductory pages. Resume Book No. 1 containing Photo Division, Bell & Howell Company, 1700 
descriptions of the first 720 reports, and Resume Book No. 2 covering the : 

next 600 reports, are now available at $5.50 each. Additional volumes will Shaw Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 
be issued as more material becomes available in this program. Order 
from Micro Photo Division. Bell & Howell Company, 1700 Shaw Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44112. MENU isse iss 


BELL & HOWELL HEADLINER 
MICROFICHE READER 


A quality Microfiche Reader that is reasonably priced and simple 
to operate. |t combines the simplest controls available on any 
Microfiche Reader with the quality for which Bell & Howell is so 
well known throughout the world. 

The large screen on this Reader produces sharp images that make the 
reading of anything easier and faster. Lif? 
The Headliner can locate the desired page quickly and includes a control £*.., 
for full 360? image rotation. It is unusually sturdy to take years of constant je 
use. The Headliner will accept standard 4” x 6" Microfiche or Jackets. 
Magnification: 24X Screen Size: 14" x 14” Color: Metallic Blue 
Dimensions: 24" high, 19’’ deep, 16” wide . Weight: 38 pounds. 


"T. BELL & HOWELL COMPANY "copia vision 


1700 SHAW AVENUE :» CLEVELAND, OHIO 4412 MICRO PHOTO DIVISION - 
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Easy to 
Operate! 


post pay BE s Ei EE EAE 


Tickets, $6.50, by advance reservation and 
at ALA Central Ticket Desk. For advance 
reservation, send check or money order 
payable to the American Library Associa- 
tion, c/o Alphonse Trezza, LAD office, 
ALA headquarters, before July 1. 


Presiding, Robert M. Orr 
Speaker: Pearl S. Buck 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE Chairman, Mrs. 
Helen E. Wessells, New York City 


Friday, July 15 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Helen E. Wessells 

Printing for the Library: a Presentation of 
Slides—William R. Holman, San Francisco 
Public Library, and author, Library Publi- 
cations 


Office For Recruitment 
Advisory Committee 


Chairman, Harold S. Hacker, Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y. 


Monday, July 11 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Association 
of State Libraries, see American Association 
of State Libraries 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


President, Robert Ellis Lee, Library School, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
executive secretary, to be appointed 


Saturday, July 9, Statler Hilton Hotel 
9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Institute, “Library Orientation Programs,” 
sponsored by Association of College and 
Research Libraries, Library Services Com- 
mittee, and Library Administration Divi- 
sion, Buildings and Equipment Section, 
Equipment Committee; cosponsored by As- 
sociation of American Library Schools / 


divisions 


Library Education Division 


Reference Services Division, see Preconfer- 
ences 


Wednesday, July 13 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Program cosponsored by Association of -Col- 
lege and Research Libraries / Library Ad- 
ministration Division / Reference Services 
Division / Resources and Technical Services 
Division, see Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Association 
of School Librarians / Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries / Public Li- 
brary Association 

Presiding, Robert E. Lee 

Membership meeting 

Library Research: Pedagogic, Basic, Mission- 
oriented, Escapist?—Robert H. Muller, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 
Panel discussion moderated by Sister Mary 
Peter Claver, O.P., Department of Library 
Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.: 
Lee G. Burchinal, acting director, Division 
of Research and Dissemination, Bureau of 
Research, U.S. Office of Education; Jean 
Crabtree, Garden City Senior High School 
Library, Garden City, N.Y.; Herbert Gold- 
hor, Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; Gustave A. 
Harrer, Boston University Libraries 





Research Committee 


Chairman, John F. Harvey, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia 


Wednesday, July 13 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by the Research Com- 
mittee of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools 

Presiding, John F. Harvey 

Directors of three library research projects will 
describe their purposes, methodology, and 
results. 
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AN YOU 
QUALIFY? } 








YOU. 
HAVE TO 


BE GOOD! 


You have to be good 
to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 
Library Program. Modern, progressive and special- 
ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 
Science and would like to be a part of the LARGEST | 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20315 
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Teachers Section 


Chairman, Dorothy E. Ryan, Department of 
Library Science, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; secretary-treasurer, Margaret 
Kaltenbach, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


Thursday, July 14 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Dorothy E. Ryan 

Business and membership meeting 

Introduction of new officers 

Reports of committees 

Recent Observation of Effective Teaching 
Techniques in Library Education—Frances 
Henne, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York 

Reception immediately following the program 
for members who have joined library school 
teaching faculties within the last two years, 
or who will be joining by September 1966 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Alta M. Parks, Gary, Ind., Public 
Library; executive secretary, Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Friday, July 8 
Saturday, July 9 


Program, "Books for Adults Beginning to 
Read," cosponsored by ASD Reading Im- 
provement for Adults Committee, see Pre- 
conferences 


Monday, July 11 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Alta M. Parks 

Presentation of the Revised Public Library 
Standards—A. Chapman Parsons, Ohio Li- 
brary Association, Columbus, chairman, 
Standards Committee/other speakers to be 
announced 

Comments and questions from the floor 


divisions 


Public Library Association 


Tuesday, July 11 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians / American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries / Ássociation of 
College and Research Libraries / Refer- 
ence Services Division / Resources and 
Technical Services Division, see The Presi- 
dent's Program, in General Meetings 


Wednesday, July 13 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Alta M. Parks 
Membership meeting 


Consideration of revised standards for official 
adoption 

Reports of committees 

Inauguration of incoming president 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Association 
of School Librarians / Association of College 
and Research Libraries / Library Education 
Division, see Library Education Division 


Thursday, July 14 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Association 
of State Libraries / Music Library Associa- 
tion, see Music Library Association 


Committee on Serving the 
Functionally Illiterate 


Chairman, Meredith Bloss, New Haven Free 
Public Library, Conn. 


Monday, July 11 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Meredith Bloss 

Library Opportunities for People of Low Edu- 
cation—a problem clinic 

Moderator: Ralph Blasingame, Jr., Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Resource persons: Mrs. Bettie Daly, Public 
Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
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F = You liked it 
4 at the ALA Show 


in Detroit 





You suggested many uses for it, including: 


Reserve books 

Technical process departments 
Temporary partitioning of floor space 
And even just as super-sized book trucks 


Unit shown is approximately 36" wide, 24” deep and 72" high. 
Other sizes available, all deriving from the basic design of 

_ Aetnastak's famous Uniframe. Mounted on 5" ball bearing 
swivel or fixed casters with brakes if required. 


Write for complete catalog of Aetnastak library equipment; Department AL 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
229 Park Avenue South, New York 10003 
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County, N.C.; Hardy Franklin, Brooklyn 
Public Library; Evelyn Levy, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; Bernard Mackler, 
Center for Urban Education, New York; 
Mitchell Sviridoff, executive director, Com- 
munity Progress, Inc., and study director, 
Human Resources Study, City of New York; 
Mrs. Eva G. Williams, New Haven Free 
Public Library, Conn. 


Interlibrary Cooperation Committee 


Chairman, William S. Geller, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Los Angeles 


Experiments in Cooperation / a series of three 
meetings. Advance registration is required 
for this series of meetings. Send a postcard 
with your name and address to Interlibrary 
Cooperation Committee Meetings, c/o Elea- 
nor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters, before 
June 27. 


Monday, July 11 
8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, William S. Geller 

Library Cooperation in Western Massachu- 
setts-Tohn A. Humphry, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Grand Army Plaza; Frank Taplin, 
Western Regional Public Library System, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Tuesday, July 12 
8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, William S. Geller 

Maryland Metropolitan Service Plan—Nettie 
Taylor, Division of Library Extension, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore 


Wednesday, July 13 
8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, William S. Geller 

Program cosponsored by RSD Cooperative 
Reference Services Committee / Speaker: 
Mrs. Alice F. Reilly, Fresno County Free 
Library, Fresno, Calif. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Josephine Neil, Headquarters, 6th 
Naval District, Charleston, S.C.; secretary, 


divisions 
Reference Services Division 


Elizabeth J. Connolly, Fort Totten, L.I., 
N.Y. 


Tuesday, July 12 
8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Josephine Neil 
Business meeting 


Tuesday, July 12 
12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon 

Tickets, to be purchased at ALA Central 
Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Josephine Neil 

Speaker: Kenneth D. Wells, president, Free- 
doms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa. 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Josephine Neil 

Books as Weapons—a panel discussion moder- 
ated by Lt. Colonel Gene Guerney, USAF, 
chief, Book Publishing Program, Depart- 
ment of Defense: Major John Pustay, USAF, 
assistant dean of the faculty, Air Force 
Academy, Colorado Springs; Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military editor, New York Times; 
Bennett Cerf, president, Random House and 
Modern Library, New York; Captain Ed- 
ward L. Beach, USN, author 





REFERENCE SERVICES 
DIVISION 


President, Wayne M. Hartwell, F. E. 
Compton and Company Library, Chicago; 
executive secretary, Edward G. Strable, 
ALA headquarters 


Saturday, July 9, Statler Hilton Hotel 
9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Institute, "Library Orientation Programs," 
sponsored by Association of College and 
Research Libraries, Library Services Com- 
mittee, and Library Administration Divi- 
sion, Buildings and Equipment Section, 
Equipment Committee; cosponsored by 
Association of American Library Schools / 
Library Education Division, see Preconfer- 
ences 
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“We build bracket Stacks to stay 
~ built, and that makes us kind of 
: orare these days. But we know that: 
k -.-a library is a lifetime investment: | 
E < for, you, so we build equipment. 
ES T to last.a lifetime; 5 


“Tough, y rugged stack shelves | 
| . that shrug off abuse; 
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aa ‘Smooth, edgeless Shelves that | 
eee can’t harm a hair on- 
2j T : "m . Hemingway's head. 
- And good- -looking, too, for: 

“our designers. know: the value 


ein. Of pleasing the eye as well” 
l " as nourishing the mind. 


Our. bracket stacks were: designed. 
S5 DITS and built to hold'books, . 
ea “newspapers, magazines, And: 

E occasionally ; a young. reader, : 


> 


|. - Everything about our library: units. 
is made-the way library: equipment: 


i: ‘ought to be. Equipment that 
. looks good and works well—a. 
ae -- Solid, lasting investment. 





"ART METAL INC: 


Tuesday, July 11 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Association 
of State Libraries / Association of College 
and Research Libraries / Public Library As- 
sociation / Resources and Technical Services 
Division, see The President’s Program, in 
General Meetings 


Wednesday, July 13 
9:00 a.m.-19:00 m. 


Program cosponsored by Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries/ Library Ad- 
ministration Division / Library Education 
Division / Resources and Technical Services 
Division, see Association of College and 
Research Libraries 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Wayne M. Hartwell 

Business meeting 

Research in the Twentieth Century—Barbara 
Tuchman, author, The Proud Tower 


Cooperative Reference Services 
Committee 


Chairman, Julia Schwartz, University of 
South Florida Library, Tampa 


Wednesday, July 13 
8:30 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by PLA Interlibrary Co- 
operation Committee, see PLA Interlibrary 
Cooperation Committee 


History Section 


Chairman, Isabel Howell, Jesse Ball duPont 
Library, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn.; secretary, Sue Sahli, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library 


Wednesday, July 13 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Isabel Howell 

The Pursuit of Place Names 

The Library as a Place for Place Names— 
Thelma E. Smith, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, New York 





divisions 
Reference Services Division 


The United States Board on Geographic 
Names—speaker to be announced 

A Place Called Vinland—Thomas Marsden, 
Medieval and Renaissance Literature, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Interlibrary Loan Committee 


Chairman, Michael M. Reynolds, Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Michael M. Reynolds 
Photocopying as an Interlibrary Loan 
Substitute: Freedom or Standards? / 
speaker to be announced / open discussion 
Business meeting 


New Reference Tools Committee 
Chairman, Peter Draz, Bethesda, Md. 


Thursday, July 14 
8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Peter Draz 
Forum on Periodical Indexes and Indexing / 
speakers to be announced 


Science and Technology 
Reference Services Committee 


Chairman, William L. Emerson, Palos Ver- 
des Library District, Palos Verdes Estates, 
Calif. 


Thursday, July 14 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, William L. Emerson 

Introductory remarks—Mary V. Gaver, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J., and ALA 
first vice-president and president-elect 

Science Books: A Quarterly Review and Book 
Selection Tool for School and Public 
Libraries in the Fields of Science and Tech- 
nology—Hilary J. Deason, Library, Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D.C. 
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divisions 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Wesley C. Simonton, Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis; executive secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rodell, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 11 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by ACRL University Li- 
braries Section, see ACRL University Li- 
braries Section 


Tuesday, July 19 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Associa- 
‘tion of School Librarians / American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries / Association of 


College and Research Libraries / Public Li- 


brary Association / Reference Services Di- 
vision, see The Presidents Program, in 
General Meetings 


Wednesday, July 13 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Program cosponsored by Association of Col- 

- lege and Research Libraries / Library Ad- 
ministration Division / Library Education 
Division / Reference Services Division, see 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by RISD Cataloging 
and Classification Section, see RTSD Cata- 
loging and Classification Section 


Friday, July 15 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Wesley C. Simonton 
Membership and business meeting 


Friday, July 15 
3:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by RTSD Regional Pro- 
cessing Committee / RTSD School Library 
Technical Services Committee 

Presiding, Peter Hiatt, Division of Library 
Science, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
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chairman, RTSD Regional Processing Com- 
mittee 

Purpose: To offer to librarians in small to me- 
dium-sized libraries of all types an oppor- 
tunity to hear discussion of procedures in 
two outstanding processing centers; to 
offer an opportunity to ask the many prac- 
tical questions librarians have in planning 
or operating a processing center 

Moderator, Peter Hiatt 

Speakers: Willard Dennis, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Kan. / George Bageris, Pub- 
lic Schools, Livonia, Mich. 

Resource panel: Ritvars Bregzis, Technical 
Services, University of Toronto / Mrs. Mil- 
dred Frary, City School Libraries, Los An- 
geles / Andrew Geddes, Nassau Library 
System, Hempstead, N.Y. / Roy A. Meade, 
Jr., Processing Center, Montgomery County 
Board of Education 

Audience participation 

Selected findings from “Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Processing Center Feasibility Study” 
—Sarah K. Vann, New York City 


Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Philip J. McNiff, Boston Public 
Library; secretary, E. Marietta Chicorel, 
R. R. Bowker Co., New York 


Thursday, July 14 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Philip J. McNiff 

Membership and business meeting 

The Book Trade Looks at Acquisitions— 
speakers to be announced 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, C. Donald Cook, Cataloging Di- 
vision, Columbia University Libraries, New 
York; secretary, Hilda Steinweg, University 
of South Alabama Library, Mobile 


Thursday, July 7 
8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Friday, July 8 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Saturday, July 9 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Institute, "Use of the Library of Congress 


divisions 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


Classification,” see Preconferences 


Thursday, July 14 
8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, C. Donald Cook 
Membership meeting 
Committee reports 


Presentation of Margaret Mann Citation 
Coffee hour 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division 

Presiding, C. Donald Cook and Wesley C. Si- 
monton 

The New Catalog Code 

The Sponsors: Presentation of the first copy— 
Wyllis E. Wright, Williams College Library, 
Williamstown, Mass., chairman, Catalog 
Code Revision Committee; representatives 
of the ALA, the Council on Library Re- 
sources, and the Library of Congress 

The Major Changes: F. Bernice Field, Tech- 
nical Services, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The Administrative Implications: speaker to 
be announced 

Introduction of new section officers 


Copying Methods Section 


Chairman, Frazer G. Poole, University of 
Illinois Library, Chicago Circle Campus; 
secretary, Dorothy J. Comins, Wayne State 
University Libraries, Detroit 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Membership and business meeting 


Thursday, July 14 
10:30 a.m. 


Convening of discussion groups as follows: 


Group l—Selection and use of photocopying 
equipment, including Xerographic tech- 
niques and equipment, and reproduction of 
catalog cards by Xerography—Allen Veaner, 
Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, 
Calif. 


Group 2—Microform readers and reading 
rooms; design evaluation—David C. Weber, 
Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Grouer 3—Copyright problems in photocopy- 
ing—Charles Gosnell, New York University 

Group 4—Conventional photographic opera- 
tions in libraries-Samuel M. Boone, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Group 5—Preservation and storage of micro- 
films; “J” spots, and related problems—Cal- 
vin S. McCamy, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards 

Group 6—Microfilming operations in libraries; 
methods, equipment, costs—Charles C. La 
Hood, Jr., Library of Congress 


Each group will have one or more experts as- 
signed to it to answer questions and suggest 
solutions to problems. 


Regional Processing Committee 


Chairman, Peter Hiatt, Division of Library 
Science, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Friday, July 15 
3:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division/ RTSD School Li- 
brary Technical Services Committee 


School Library Technical 
Services Committee 


Chairman, Milbrey L. Jones, Instructional 
Resources Section, Division of Plans and 
Supplementary Centers, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Friday, July 15 
3:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division/ RTSD Regional 
Processing Committee 


Serials Section 


Chairman, Elizabeth F. Norton, Research 
Library, University of California, Los An- 
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divisions 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


geles; secretary, Mrs. Phyllis A. Richmond, 
University of Rochester Library, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Thursday, July 14 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Elizabeth F. Norton 

Membership and business meeting 

Great Expectations of Serials Librarians and 
Subscription Agents for Cooperation with 
Each Other—a panel discussion: THE SERI- 
ALS LIBRARIAN—E. Marietta Chicorel, editor, 
Ulrich's Periodical Directory / THE SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENT FOR U.S. PERIODICALS—F. 
F. Clasquin, vice-president, F. W. Faxon 
Company/ THE SUBSCRIPTION AGENT FOR 
FOREIGN SERIALS—R. W. Dorn, general man- 
ager, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden / THE 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT FOR SERIALS—Ralph 
Lessing, Stechert-Hafner; M. Harriet 
Goode, Detroit Public Library 





SERIALS SECTION DISCUSSION GROUP Chair- 
man, Elizabeth F. Norton, Research Li- 
‘brary, University of California, Los An- 
geles, chairman, RTSD Serials Section 


Monday, July 11 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Elizabeth F. Norton 
Organization meeting to discuss the formation 
of one or more serials discussion groups 


YOUNG ADULT 
SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Opal C. Eagle, St. Louis 
Public Library; executive secretary, Ruth 
Tarbox, ALA headquarters 

Friday, July 8 
10:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Saturday, July 9 
§:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Sunday, July 10 
9:00-10:00 a.m. 


Conference, "Two Blocks Apart,” see Precon- 
ferences 
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Thursday, July 14 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Opal C. Eagle 

Duds and Dandies: Adult Books that Did or 
Did Not Make It with Young Adults—pro- 
gram planned by the Publishers Relations 
Committee, Julia G. Russell, Young Adult 
Services, Nassau Library System, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y., chairman 

The Right Size—G. Robert Carlsen, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City 

What Constitutes a Young Adult BookP—dis- 
cussion at 100 tables (each seating 10) of 
selected successful and unsuccessful titles. 
The discussion leader at each table will have 
as resource people representatives from edit- 
ing and library promotion departments. 
Those attending the program will be re- 
quired to have ALA conference registration 
badges and advance discussion table assign- 
ment. Reservations for table assignments 
must be made by writing to the Young Adult 
Services Division, ALA headquarters. Ta- 
ble assignments and names of books to be 
discussed will be sent by mail. See April 
1966 issue, pages 334-35, of Top of the 
News for list of 28 titles and reservation 
blank. 

Audience briefing for the discussions—Linda 
Lapides, Work with Young Adults, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

Highlights from the discussions—Dinah E. 
Lindauer, Public Library and School Rela- 
tions Project, Nassau Library System, 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


Friday, July 15 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Opal C. Eagle 

Business and membership meeting 

Selection of Books and Otber Materials— 
Travis Tyer, Public Library, Dallas 

Periodical List-Mary Woodworth, Library 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Book Lists Clearing House—Elizabeth Morse, 
Free Library of Philadelphia 

Best Books—Ruth Itamura, Public Library, 
Detroit 

Library Service for the Disadvantaged: Report 


of the Preconference Meetings, "Two Blocks 
Apart"—speaker to be announced; Follow- 
up Plan—Pauline Winnick, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





Audio-Visual Committee 


Chairman, C. Walter Stone, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Pittsburgh 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, July 11, 12, 
14, 15 
12:15-1:45 p.m. 
Film showings 
Presiding, William Sloan, Film Library, New 
York Public Library, chairman, Noon-Hour 
Film Showings 


Documentation Interdivisional 
Committee 
Chairman, Jesse H. Shera, School of Library 


Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00 p.m. 

Problems and Experiences with Machine 
Readable Records—Mis. Barbara Markuson, 
Information Systems, Library of Congress 
/ Melvin Day, chief, Technical Informa- 
tion Services, NASA / Everett Brenner, di- 
rector, Technical Information Services Di- 
vision, American Petroleum Institute / 
Scott Adams, deputy director, National Li- 
brary of Medicine 


Library Committee of the 
President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 


Chairman, Larry K. Volin, information spe- 


committees 
Membership Committee 


San Francisco Conference Plans—Florence 
Sanborn, Los Angeles Public Library 

National Library Week—Robert N. Case, 
School Libraries, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio 


ala committees 


cialist, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C.; vice-chairman, Howard Haycraft, 
president, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Thursday, July 14 
19:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by Library Service to 
the Blind Round Table 

Presiding, Howard Haycraft 

Tomorrow's Reading for the Handicapped—a 
presentation examining some of the new 
technical developments which will enable 
the handicapped to read to fulfill their edu- 
cational careers and recreational needs 

A Demonstration of Compressed Speech—Al- 
fred Korb, Division for the Blind, Library 
of Congress 

Advances in Large Type Books—Clara Lucioli, 
Hospitals and Institutions Department, 
Cleveland Public Library 

Presentation of Awards 

Tomorrow's Reading for the Handicapped— 
speaker to be announced 





Membership Committee 


Chairman, Sarah L. Wallace, Library of 
Congress 


Sunday, July 10 
2:00-6:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by the Junior Members 
Round Table, see Junior Members Round 


Table 
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National Library Week Committee 


National Library Week Committee 


Chairman, Robert Vosper, president, Amer- 
ican Library Association 


Monday, July 11 
10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Robert Vosper 
Program to be announced 


U.S. Jaycees Good Reading Program 
Advisory Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. May H. Edmonds, Miami 


Public Library 


American Library History 
Round Table 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Wentworth In- 
stitute, Boston; secretary, Louis S. Shores, 
Library School, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Monday, July 11 
4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Wayne Shirley 

Fred Melcher as I Knew Him—Daniel Mel- 
cher, president, R. R. Bowker Company, 
New York 

New York: The Convention of ’53—John Frost, 
General University Library, New York Uni- 
versity 


Exhibits Round Table 


Chairman, James L. Thompson, Baker and 
Taylor, Momence, Ill.; secretary, Walter F. 
Curley, Suffolk Cooperative Library System, 
Patchogue, N.Y. 
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Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Program presented with the help of the CSD 
Jaycees “Good Reading” Advisory Commit- 
tee 

Moderator, Mrs. May H. Edmonds 

Good Reading Moves Ahead—a panel discus- 
sion: John Burris, DuPont Company, Wil- 
mington, Del, national adviser, U.S. Jay- 
cees Good Reading Program; Mrs. Virginia 
Grigg, Florida State Library Extension Serv- 
ice, Tallahassee; Lou Riggins, U.S. Jaycees 
Youth Development Manager, Tulsa, Okla.; 
others to be announced 


round tables 





Sunday, July 10 
6:00 p.m. 


Dinner (Reception at 5:00 ».M.). Tickets, 
$10.00, by advance reservation. Tables of 
ten, $90.00. Send check or money order 
payable to ALA Exhibits Round Table, c/o 
Elizabeth Geiser, R. R. Bowker Company, 
1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 10036. 


Tuesday, July 12 
2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, James L. Thompson 
Membership meeting 


International Relations Round Table 


Chairman, William V. Jackson, Reference 
Department, New York Public Library; sec- 
retary, C. Donald Cook, Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York 


Tuesday, July 12 
5:00 p.m. 


Reception 


Tickets, at ALA Central Ticket Desk 


Wednesday, July 13 
4:30 p.m. ` 


Presiding, William V. Jackson 

Libraries Abroad: A Look at Two Areas 

Convening of discussion groups at 5:00 p.m.: 

Nigeria—Moderator, Irving Lieberman, School 
of Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle 

Thailand—Moderator, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Central Florida Junior College Li- 
brary, Ocala 


Junior Members Round Table 


Chairman Phyllis E. Jaynes, General Motors 
Institute Library, Flint, Mich.; secretary- 
treasurer, Jean Meadows, School of Aero- 
nautical, Astronautical and Engineering 
Sciences Library, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Sunday, July 10 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by the Membership 
Committee 

Presiding, Phyllis E. Jaynes 

Orientation for persons attending their first 
ALA conference, for new ALA members, 
new exhibitors, JMRT members, and ALA 
members eligible for JMRT membership 
(ALA members under 35 years of age or less 
than five years in the profession) 

ALA and the Neophyte—Edwin Castagna, im- 
mediate past president, ALA 

Coffee hour for all attending orientation ses- 
sion 


Monday, July 11 
5:30 p.m. 


Cocktail hour (cash bar) for JMRT members 
and friends 


Monday, July 11 
6:30 p.m. 


Dinner 

Tickets, $6.50, by advance registration to Jean 
Meadows, School of Aeronautical, Astro- 
nautical, and Engineering Sciences Library, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


round tables 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


Presiding, Phyllis E. Jaynes 
Speaker—Nat Hentoff, author, Jazz Country 
Thursday, July 14 
4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Phyllis E. Jaynes 
Membership meeting 


Thursday, July 14 
5:30 p.m. 


Snacks and steins social 


Library Service to the Blind Round 
Table 


Chairman, Robert S. Bray, Division for the 
Blind, Library of Congress; secretary, Mrs. 
Lou Ann Boone, Michigan State Library for 
the Blind, Lansing 


Monday, July 11 
12:00 m. 


Luncheon 
Presiding, Robert S. Bray 
Program to be announced 


Thursday, July 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Program cosponsored by the Library Commit- 
tee of the Presidents Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, see Library 
Committee of the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


Chairman, B. Joseph O'Neil, Boston Public 
Library; secretary, Ann Newman, Emeline 
Fairbanks Memorial Library, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


Monday, July 11 
4:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


Thursday, July 14 
8:00 a.m. 


Breakfast 
Tickets at ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Program to be announced 
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affiliated organizations 


Association of 
American Library Schools 


President, L. Dorothy Bevis, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Washington, Se- 
attle; secretary-treasurer, Rev. James J. Kor- 
tendick, S.S, Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Saturday, July 9, Statler Hilton Hotel 
9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Institute, "Library Orientation Programs," 
sponsored by Association of College and 
Research Libraries, Library Services Com- 
mittee, and Library Administration Divi- 
sion, Buildings and Equipment Section, 
Equipment Committee; cosponsored by 
Library Education Division / Reference 
Services Division, see Preconferences 


Wednesday, July 13 
2:00 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by AALS Research Com- 
mittee/ LED Research Committee, see 
LED Research Committee 


Medical Library Association 


President, Mrs. Mildred C. Langner; execu- 
tive secretary, Mrs. Helen Brown Schmidt, 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Monday, July 11 


2:00 p.m. | 


Program cosponsored by Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries, see Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
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Music Library Association 


President, H. Wiley Hitchcock, Department 
of Music, Hunter College, New York; execu- 
tive secretary, William J. Weichlein, School 
of Music, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 


Thursday, July 14 
8:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by American Association 
of State Libraries / Public Library Associa- 
tion 

Presiding, H. Wiley Hitchcock 

Music in the Public Library—a panel discus- 
sion / panel members to be announced 

Moderator, Gordon Stevenson, Art and Music 
Department, Kansas City, Mo., Public Li- 
brary 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 





Bibliographical Society of America 


President, Herman W. Liebert, Yale Univer- 
sity Library, New Haven, Conn.; secretary, 
Robert H. Taylor, Princeton, N.J. 


Wednesday, July 13 
2:30 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 


Thursday, July 14 
12:30 p.m., 2:30 p.m., 4:30 p.m. 


Program cosponsored by ACRL Rare Books 
Section, see ACRL Rare Books Section 


Preconference meetings are not included in the 
daily schedule. For schedules and programs see 
Preconferences. 





FRIDAY, JULY 8 
Dinner 
ALTA Cocktail Party, 6:00 P.M. 


SATURDAY, JULY 9 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 
ALTA Workshop 


Luncheon 
ALTA Workshop, 12:00 m. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 
ALTA Workshop 


4:30-6:00 p.m. 
ALTA Workshop, 4:00 p.m. 


6:15 p.m. 
ALTA Reception 


Dinner 
ALTA Banquet, 7:30 P.M. 


SUNDAY, JULY 10 
Luncheon 
ALTA, Assembly of State Assns., 12:00 m. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 


ALTA, Assembly Trustee Clinics 
Junior Members R.T. / Membership Com. 


4:30-6:00 p.m. 


ALTA, Assembly of State Assns., Summary, 
4:00 P.M. 

ALTA 

Junior Members R.T. / Membership Com. 


daily schedule 


of open meetings 


9:00 p.m. 
Exhibits R.T., Reception 


Dinner 
Exhibits R.T., 6:00 p.m. 


8:30-10:00 p.m. 


General Session I 


10:00 p.m. 
Reception 


MONDAY, JULY 11 


8:30-0:30 a.m. 


ASD, L. Service to Labor Groups Jt. Com., 
Tour 
PLA, Interlibrary Cooperation Com. 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


ASD, L. Service to Labor Groups Jt. Com., 
Tour 

AASL 

AHIL 

National L. Week Com. 

PLA 


Luncheon 


" ASD, L. Service to Labor Groups Jt. Com., 


Tour 
ACRL, Jr. College Ls. Sect., 12:00 m. 
Audio-Visual Com., Film Showings, 12:15 P.M. 
L. Service to the Blind R.T., 12:00 m. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 


ASD, L. Service to Labor Groups Jt. Com., 
Tour 

AASL 

ACRL, Jr. College Ls. Sect. 
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schedule 


Monday, July 11 


ACRL, SSS, Art Subsect., 2:30 p.m. 

ACRL, SSS, Slavic & East European Subsect. 
AHIL / Medical L. Assn. 

PLA, Com. Serving the Functionally Illiterate 


4:30-6:00 p.m. 


ASD, L. Service to Labor Groups Jt. Com., 
Tour 

ASL 

Amer. L. History R.T. 

ACRL, SSS, Art Subsect., Tour and Tea, 4:00 
P.M. 

RTSD, SS, Discussion Group 

Staff Organizations R.T. 


0:90 p.m. 
Junior Members R.T., Cocktail Party 


Dinner 


AHIL, 7:00 r.m. 
Junior Members R.T., 6:30 p.m. 


8:30-10:00 p.m. 


ASL / LAD Recruitment Office 
ACRL, University Ls. Sect. / RTSD 
AHIL 


TUESDAY, JULY 12 
8:30-9:30 a.m. 


Council and Executive Board 
PLA, Armed Forces Lns. Sect. 
PLA, Interlibrary Cooperation Com. 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


Council I, 10:00 A.M. 
Membership Meeting, 11:00 a.m. 


Luncheon 


AASL, Supervisors Sect., 12:30 P.M. 
AHIL, 1:00 p.m. 


Audio-Visual Com., Film Showings, 12:15 p.m. 


PLA, Armed Forces Lns. Sect., 12:15 p.m. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 
ASD, L. Service to Labor Groups Jt. Com. 
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AASL, Supervisors Sect. 

ASL 

ACRL, CLS / Community Use of Academic 
Ls. Com. | 

ACRL, SSS / Law & Political Science Subsect. 

ACRL, ULS, Urban Universities L. Com. 

AHIL 

Documentation Interdivisional Com. 

Exhibits R.T. 

PLA, Armed Forces Lns. Sect. 


4:30-6:00 p.m. 


ASL 

ACRL, CLS / Community Use of Academic 
Ls. Com., Tour, 3:30 ».M., and Reception, 
4:15 P.M. 

ACRL, SSS, Art Subsect., 4:00 p.m. 


0:00 p.m. 
International Rels. R.T., Reception 


Dinner 
CSD, Newbery-Caldecott, 7:30 P.M. 


8:30-10:00 p.m. 
The President's Program 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13 
8:30-9:30 a.m. 


AASL, State Assembly, Breakfast, 7:30 A.M. 

ACRL 

ACRL / LED / LAD / RSD / RTSD 9:00 
A.M. 

LAD, PRS, Friends of Ls., 9:00 a.m. 

PLA, Interlibrary Cooperation Com. / RSD, 
Cooperative Reference Services Com. 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


ASD 

ACRL / LAD / LED / RSD / RTSD 
AHIL 

LAD, PRS, Friends of Ls. 

PLA 

RSD, History Sect. 


Luncheon 
LAD, PRS, Friends of Ls., 12:00 m. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 


Free Afternoon 

ACRL, Jr. College Ls. Sect., Tour, 1:00 p.m. 

ACRL, Rare Books Sect. / Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, 2:30 P.M. 

LED / AALS / Research Coms. 


4:30-6:00 p.m. 


Free Afternoon 

ACRL, Jr. College Ls. Sect., Tour 

ACRL, Rare Books Sect. / Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, Reception 

International Rels. R.T. 

IRRT, Discussion Groups, 5:00 P.M. 


Dinner 


ACRL, Rare Books Sect. / Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, 7:30 P.M. 
Library School Reunions 


8:30-10:00 p.m. 


Free Evening 
ACRL, Rare Books Sect. / Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America 


THURSDAY, JULY 14 
8:30-9:30 a.m. 


RTSD, Cataloging & Classification Sect. 
Staff Organizations R.T., Breakfast, 8:00 a.m. 
YASD, 9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 


AASL, Supervisors Sect. 

ACRL, SSS, Agric. & Biological Sciences Sub- 
sect. 

Jaycees Good Reading Program Adv. Com. 

LAD / LAD, LOMS, Statistics Coordinating 
Com 

L. Com. of the President's Com. on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped / L. Service to the 
Blind R.T. 

RSD, Interlibrary Loan Com. 

RTSD / RTSD, Cat. & Class. Sect. 


schedule 


. Thursday, July 14 


RTSD, Copving Methods Sect. 
RTSD, CMS, Discussion Groups, 10:30 A.M. 
YASD 


Luncheon 


ASD, 12:15 p.m. 

ACRL, Rare Books Sect. / Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, 12:30 P.M. 

Audio-Visual Com., Film Showings, 12:15 
P.M. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 


ASD, 3:00 p.m. 

ACRL, Rare Books Sect. / Bibliographical So- 
cietv of America, 2:30 P.M. 

CSD 

CSD, Reception, 3:30 P.M. 

LAD, BES, Architecture for Public Ls. Com. 

LAD, BES, Bldgs. Com. for College & Univ. 
Ls. 

LAD, BES, Bldgs. Com. for Hospital, Institu- 
tion, & Special Ls. Com. 

LAD, BES, Planning School L. Quarters Com. 

LED / AASL / ACRL / PLA 

RSD 

RTSD, Acquisitions Sect. 


4:30-6:00 p.m. 


ASD 

ACRL, Rare Books Sect. / Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, Reception 

Information Science and Automation Division 
(ISAD) 

Junior Members R.T. 

LED, Teachers Sect., Meeting and Reception 

RSD, Science and Technology Reference 
Services Com. 

RTSD, Serials Sect. 


Dinner 
JMRT, Social, 5:30 p.m. 


8:30-10:00 p.m. 


CSD 
Music L. Assn. / ASL / PLA 
RSD, New Reference Tools Com. 
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Friday, July 15 


FRIDAY, JULY 15 
8:30-9:30 a.m. 
Council II 


10:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 
Council II 


Luncheon 


Audio-Visual Com., Film Showings, 12:15 
P.M. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. 


ASD 

LAD, Circulation Services Díscussion Group 
LAD, Personnel Administration Sect, 

LAD, PRS, Publications Com. 


registration 

The conference registration desk will be in 
Albert Hall on the lower level of the Ameri- 
cana Hotel. Hours of registration will be: 


Sunday, July 10, 12:00 m.—7:00 p.m. 
Monday, July 11, 8:30 A.M.—7:00 P.M. 
Tuesday, July 12, 8:30 a.m.—7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday, July 13, 8:30 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 
Thursday, July 14, 8:30 a.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Friday, July 15, 8:30 4..—10:30 A.M. 


The ALA offices will be in the New York 
Hilton Hotel. 


ala group insurance plan 

Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. Con- 
ference delegates may obtain information 
there on the income protection plan which 
has been broadened to four plans of weekly 
income benefit protection instead of the two 
formerly available. In addition, the duration 
of payments for a disability due to accident has 
been lengthened from two years to five years. 
Information about ALA's major medical plan 
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RTSD 

RTSD / Regional Processing Com. / School L. 
Tech. Services Com., 3:00 P.M. 

YASD 


Dinner 


Inaugural Banquet, 7:30 P.M. 


8:30-10:00 p.m. 


General Session IT, 8:45 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16 


All day 
CSD, Studio Tours 


conference notes 





for personal members and their families is also 
available, as is information on the Group Term 
Life Insurance Program. 


central ticket desk 

As a convenience for conference delegates, an 
ALA Central Ticket Desk will be located in 
Albert Hall, Americana Hotel, near the ALA 
Registration Desk. The ticket desk can be used 
by official groups for the sale during the con- 
ference of tickets for breakfast, luncheon, din- 
ner, and other social functions. Those respon- 
sible for such functions who wish to make use 
of this facility should request additional infor- 
mation from the Conference Arrangements 
Office at ALA headquarters. 


conference registration fees 

Registration facilities will be set up in Albert 
Hall, Americana Hotel. Fees are as follows: 
full week—$7.50 to members and. $12.50 to 
nonmembers; daily fee—$3 to members and $5 
to nonmembers. To be eligible for the $7.50 
and $3 rates, members must present their 1966 
ALA personal membership card at the time of 


registration. Special fees of $3.75 for the week 
or $1.50 per day will be available to library 
school students indicating their status when 
registering. There is no advance registration; 
registration will open on Sunday, July 10, at 
12:00 noon. 


library school reunions 

Wednesday, July 13, has been designated by 
the N.Y. Conference Program Committee as 
the official day for library school reunions dur- 
ing the conference. The following schools have 
indicated their intention to hold reunions: At- 
lanta; Chicago; Denver; Drexel; Emory; Ili- 
nois; Kent; Kentucky; Louisiana; Michigan; 
Minnesota; Peabody; Pittsburgh; Rutgers; Sim- 
mons; Texas; Washington. Details about time, 
place, type of function, and how tickets may 
be acquired will be given in the Official Pro- 
gram. 


placement center 

The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with its affiliated State Employment Security 
agencies and by arrangement with the New 
York State Employment Services, will provide 
placement service during the conference. This 
service will be available Sunday, July 10, 12 
noon to 4:00 P.M.; Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, July 11, 12, 13, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
P.M; Thursday, July 14, 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.M.; and Friday, July 15, 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 
p.M. Those who plan to attend the conference 
and wish to utilize the Employment Service 
facilities should note the procedures outlined 
below. 

Advance registration. Deadline, June 24. 
Experience indicates both employers and ap- 
plicants can be served most effectively when 
vacancies and applications for positions are 
registered in advance. More than 2000 local 
Employment Service offices have the appropri- 
ate forms and will assist in their preparation. 

Employers. List vacancies at your nearest 
State Employment Service local office no later 
than June 24, requesting that they be for- 
warded to the annual conference. Provide ade- 
quate descriptions of academic and experience 
requirements, position content, and opportuni- 
ties for professional growth. The policy of the 
U.S. Employment Service prohibits the accep- 
tance of a job order which bears discriminatory 
specifications in respect to race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 


conference notes 


Applicants. Register at your nearest Employ- 
ment Service office no later than June 24, re- 
questing that your application be forwarded to 
the Conference Placement Center. Provide ad- 
equate details of your academic achievement 
and experience. Be sure to specify the cities, 
states, and/or regions in which you will con- 
sider offers of employment; mention the mini- 
mum salary desired. 

Activating advance registrations at the cen- 
ter. Please contact the Conference Placement 
Center immediately on arrival to confirm ad- 
vance registrations and to furnish conference 
addresses. 

Registration at the center. Initial registra- 
tions will be taken at the center as an accom- 
modation to those employers and applicants 
who were unable to register in advance. Those 
who cannot attend the conference and who 
wish to avail themselves of the Conference 
Placement Service may apply for the service at 
the nearest local office of their State Employ- 
ment Service. Their orders or application forms 
will also be forwarded to the Conference 
Placement Center where they will be made 
available for review by employers or appli- 
cants. Individuals indicating an interest in 
applications or orders of those not in attend- 
ance will be requested to establish direct 
contact by correspondence. 

Follow-up. Employer and applicant registra- 
tion will be returned to appropriate offices of 
the State Employment Services for follow-up 
on conference referrals or subsequent recruit- 
ment and referral assistance, if desired. 


hudson river cruise 

On Wednesday, July 13, the Children's Book 
Council will sponsor an evening cruise up the 
Hudson River. Invitations have been sent to 
all members of the American Association of 
School Librarians, the Children's Services Di- 
vision, and the Young Adult Services Division 
of the American Library Association. Tickets 
(one per person) have been assigned on a first- 
come first-serve basis. Authors and illustrators 
of children's books living in the vicinity of New 
York have also been invited as guests of their 
publishers. Supper will be provided during the 


cruise. 


reception 
The Local Committee will host a general re- 
ception following the close of the First General 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
. * 
FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ava. Boston, Mass. 02131 


Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





SINCE 1844 





Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
purchasing by schools and 
libraries are available from 


McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write. 


‘for free catalogs, literature. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


Subsidiary Company 


1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 


3 | CARL J. LEIBEL, Inc. 
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cut it out and 


PLAN AND PRINT 
33 East Congress Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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Please enter my subscription to PLAN AND PRINT 
magazine at your introductory holf-price rate of 
only $1.00 for the next six issues. 


Enclosed is [] check [1 money order 
C] cash for $1.00. 


Name 


Title 


Address 
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stop depriving yourself 

of information you need on 
copying equipment... 
copying processes... 
storage and 

retrieval systems. 


Start PLAN AND PRINT magazine coming your 
way each month. Its timely and interpretative 
articles will keep you current with 
innovations in copying methods and 

will provide a background for your judgments 
on this expanding phase of library operation. 


You can also look to PLAN AND PRINT for 

full coverage of the Visual Communications 
Congress, including the complete program, and 
a report of the area show. 


Judge for yourself how valuable this publication 
can be to you and your job by entering your 
subscription now. Just return the coupon above, 
along with $1.00, and receive PLAN AND PRINT 
for the next 6 months at this introductory 
half-price rate. 


PLAN AND PRINT, 33 E. Congress Pkwy., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60605. Phone: 312/HA 7-8061. 


ALA Bulletin May 1966 


Session on Sunday, July 10, 8:30 p.m. The lo- 
cation will be announced later. 


esd invitation to jmrt and new members 


A special reception for new members and 
members of the Junior Members Round Table 
who attend the CSD meeting on Thursday, 
July 14, 2:00 r.m., will be held immediately 
following adjournment of the meeting. It will 
provide an opportunity for new members and 
younger members to meet the officers of the 
Children’s Services Division, the directors and 
committee chairmen, and children’s books 
editors. 


building critiques for public libraries 


Librarians interested in having a critique of 
their building plans made at the New York 
Conference should write now to Jasper H. 
Wright, chairman, LAD BES Architecture 
Committee for Public Libraries, at the Public 
Library, 122 W. Wayne Street, South Bend, 
Ind. 46601. Private critiques by qualified li- 
brarians with building experience will be 
scheduled during the conference on the basis 
of demand. 


international book exhibit 


The International Book Exhibit will be located 
in the Albert Hall exhibit area of the Ameri- 
cana Hotel. It is being presented by the A. P. 
Wales Organization of London and covers an 
area of about fifty exhibit booths. Publishers 
from Austria, Belgium, Germany, Great Bri- 
tain, Israel, Japan, and Italy are among those 
represented in this display. 


preconference institutes and workshops 


Delegates planning to attend any of the pre- 
conference institutes and workshops (and other 
meetings scheduled in the preconference 
period for which advance registration is re- 
suired) should be sure to read the specific 
instructions given for each meeting regarding 
registering and making room reservation. See 
Preconference Meetings, pages 427-41, and 
American Library Trustee Association, page 
451. 


idea day 


Well-known illustrators, designers, editors, and 
authors will be present in the exhibit areas of 
both the Americana and New York Hilton ho- 
tels on Idea Day, Wednesday, July 13, from 


conference notes 


1:00-5:00 p.m. Delegates are invited to take 
advantage of this opportunity to meet many of 
the people in the publishing industry and par- 
ticipate in a free exchange of ideas. 


combined book exhibit 

The Combined Book Exhibit will be open 
evenings this year. On Sunday it will be open 
until 8 P.M., Monday through Wednesday 
until 10 p.m. It will be located near one of 
the entrances to the exhibit area. 


library technology project 

The Library Technology Project’s exhibit is 
located in Booth 1208 in the exhibit area in 
the New York Hilton Hotel. Its exhibit de- 
picts LTP’s activities through the use of photo- 
graphs, drawings, and other materials. LTP 
staff members will be on duty throughout the 
exhibit hours to answer questions, demon- 
strate samples of some of the equipment and 
supplies the Project has developed, and dis- 
play LTP publications. 


office for research and development 


The Library Research Clearinghouse, a func- 
tion of ALA’s Office for Research and Devel- 
opment, gathers information on study and 
research being done by the library and related 
professions. Information about research proj- 
ects now in progress and planned for the fu- 
ture is especially desired. The Clearinghouse 
is also interested in learning about research 
projects that have been recently completed, 
particularly if the reports resulting from the 
projects have not been widely disseminated 
to the profession. Mrs. Judith Krug, the re- 
search analyst, will have her headquarters 
during the conference at the LTP Booth 1208 
in the Hilton Hotel. She would like an oppor- 
tunity during the week to talk with represen- 
tatives of groups or individuals who have pro- 
grams, plans, or ideas for research pertinent to 
library service and librarianship. 


serials librarians 


Serials librarians interested in forming discus- 
sion groups which would meet during the 
ALA conferences are invited to attend an or- 
ganization meeting on July 11, 4:30 p.m. 
Members can make their interests and needs 
known in advance by sending a post card or 
letter to Elizabeth F. Norton, 3625 Beverly 
Ridge Drive, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91403. 
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Look what 
happens when 
you puta 
coin-operated 
Xerox Copier 
in your library. 


Your readers make their own copies at the push 
of a button and you keep all the money. 











We have two kinds of coin-operated 914's. 

One charges a dime a copy. 

The other a quarter a copy. 

Insert a key and you can make copies for 
yourself without putting in coins. 

You don't have to buy the machine. You 
only pay Xerox for the copies you make, based 
; on a monthly minimum. (All copies count 
toward the minimum.) 

+ The big difference between a coin-operated 

i | 914 and a regular 914 is that box full of money 
orar dels E at the end of every month. 

PU aaa Send in the coupon and we'll pud you our 

Í brochure: “Keyed To Your Need." 





, 
XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 24603, BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U, 8, CITIES. OVERSEAS: RANK XEROX LTO., LONDON; F () 
FUJI-XEROX CO., TOKYO, BOTH JOINTLY OWNED WITH RANK ORGANISATION, LTD. XEROX AND 914 ARE TRADEMARKS QF XEROX CORPORATION, 
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| "It's amazing how 
-:7'... those coins add up." 
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I Send to: Xerox Corporation A-5 
i Midtown Tower, Rochester, N. Y. 14604 


Į Please send brochure: “Keyed To Your Need” 
g Tm interested in a machine that charges: 


I []10e6acopy (J 25¢ a copy. 
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TITLE 





ADDRESS 
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Myrtle Desk’s 
Encore collection of 
library furniture 
provides the prestige 
that only distinctive 
designs can give 
to today’s modern 
architecture. 

It provides th 








SEE YOU AT THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
NEW YORK HILTON + BOOTHS 1129-1131-1234-1236 
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shhh! [his is a library. 


A Myrtle Desk library whispers its own atmosphere of quiet prestige. And, the warmth of wood 
so expertly crafted by Myrtle Desk artisans says it all. Functional beauty is skillfully engineered 
into every piece, too. Whether your plans call for contemporary Walnut, tradi- MYRTLE 
tional Maple, exotic woods, or combinations of wood and metal, you can be 

K & 


assured of quality craftsmanship. Find out more about Myrtle Desk’s complete, Ü 
library planning service, too. Write to Dept. LJ125, High Point, N. C. 27261. LIBRARY DIVISION 





coordinated collection of library furniture . . . and ask about Myrtle Desk's 
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Library Statistics 


and the Measurement of Library Services 


by James Krikelas 


Several events are serving as stimuli to a re- 
newed interest in the persistent problems con- 
cerning library statistics. Only recently Ken- 
neth E. Beasley prepared a detailed outline 
for reporting public library statistics, his 4 
Statistical Reporting System for Local Public 
Libraries (University Park: Institute of Public 
Administration, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 1964), and the long-awaited “Handbook 
of Library Statistics” will soon be published 
by the American Library Association. Fur- 
thermore, the recent reorganization of the 
U.S. Office of Education may have serious 
implications for the continued accumulation 
of statistical data on American libraries. It is 
only natural, therefore, to inquire into the na- 
ture of the progress made and the direction 
taken by American librarians in this matter 
of library statistics. 

The systematic compilation and publication 
of library statistics is a phenomenon of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Prior to 
the nineteenth century, the few library statis- 
tics available were limited to relatively unreli- 
able figures on the size of various library 
collections.! In general, the first efforts at sys- 
tematic collection of library statistics were 
those undertaken by energetic individuals— 
Petzholdt, Pertz, Heitz, and Edwards in Eu- 
rope; Jewett, Winsor, and Spofford in the 


1See M. Balbi's report in U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Public Libraries in the United States; Their 
History, Condition, and Management: Special Report 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1876), p. 
745-58. 
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United States. A continued growth of inter- 
est in statistical descriptions of library activi- 
ties has resulted in a proliferation of agencies 
collecting and publishing such data as well as 
an increase in the variety of data collected.? 
Associated with this growth has been the de- 
velopment of a substantial body of literature 
dealing with nearly every aspect of the sub- 
ject. 

Numerous articles have been written about 
the usefulness of library statistics, but in gen- 
eral the uses may be grouped under one of 
two categories: 1) to support administrative 
decisions and 2) to describe various types of 
library activities. A third category, seldom 
encountered in the literature but frequently 
implied (and perhaps of more concern in the 
future) is the use of statistical data in library 
research, that is, in attempting to establish 
general principles and relationships concern- 
ing library organization, administration, and 
use. 


* Lawrence S. Thompson, “History of the Measure- 
ment of Library Service,” Library Quarterly, Vol. 21 
(April 1951), p. 94-106. 

? John Carson Rather and Nathan M. Cohen, Sta- 
tistics of Libraries: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Recurring Surveys (Washington: U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1961). For earlier surveys of agencies com- 
piling statistics see: Clarence Gorshels, “A Catalog 
of Agencies Currently Gathering and Publishing Li- 
brary Statistics,” ALA Bulletin, Vol. 48 (June 1954), 
p. 340-43, and Robert Stone Burgess, “The Sources of 
Library Statistics” (unpublished master’s thesis, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
1942). 
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First call for uniformity 


Concern with giving more meaning to 
library statistics arose early in the history of 
American librarianship. The Cooperation 
Committee was established at the 1876 con- 
ference of librarians, and it issued a series of 
reports during the following year. The fifth 
report dealt with library statistics: 


The great diversity in the arrangement of li- 
brary statistics, as presented in the annual re- 
ports of the public libraries of the country, sug- 
gests to every inquirer into the “true inwardness" 
of these institutions the advantages that would 
accrue to all interested parties from the adoption 
by all libraries of uniform tables for statements 
of receipts and expenses, and also statistics of 
circulation, accession, and general library work. 
Uniformity of headings is necessary for com- 
parison between libraries, as well as to obtain 
true averages in various departments of work. 
With this in view, the following model for sta- 
tistical reports has been prepared, as covering, 
to a great extent, the principal features of li- 
brary work. While these tables will meet the re- 
quirement of small and medium libraries, those 
of the largest class will, of course, prepare addi- 
tional tables (Library Journal, Vol. 1 [Aug. 31, 
1877], p. 429). 


This report was discussed at the first an- 
nual convention of the Association in Septem- 
ber 1877, and after debate and amendment of 
some of the categories, the recommended 
model was adopted (Library Journal, Vol. 2 
[September 1877], p. 37-38). Within sixteen 
years, there were enough apparent short- 
comings to the form that the Cooperation 
Committee was again directed to develop a 
new scheme of statistics to be presented to the 
Association for consideration and approval. 
The report, submitted to the ALA in confer- 


ence in 1894, was less than optimistic: 


That inasmuch as libraries vary widely in their 
character, and inasmuch as the demands of con- 
stituencies as regards statistics also vary widely, 
it is impossible to settle upon any one form 
which all may adopt. We recommend the scheme 


e Mr. Krikelas is research associate, Library 
Research Center, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Illinois, Urbana. The con- 
tribution of Mrs. Marie Ann Long, who read 
and reorganized part of this paper, is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


suggested by the Cooperation Committee of 1877 
... as a good example of a form of statistics, 
though it will undoubtedly need to be modified 
wherever used, as the conditions of each case 
may require (Library Journal, Vol. 19 [ Confer- 
ence Number, 1894], p. 115-16). 


This did not end the matter. The Committee 
on Library Administration, at the Niagara 
Falls Conference (1903), recommended the 
establishment of a uniform statistical report 
form and was itself directed by the Associa- 
tion to undertake such a project. After pre- 
liminary and revised forms were discussed at 
the two subsequent conventions, the Associa- 
tion approved the final recommendation at the 
Narragansett Pier Conference (1906).* The 
curious fate of this report is best reflected by 
what transpired eight years later. At the 1914 
convention, the concern over library statistics 
was renewed, and there was discussion about 
establishing a special committee to consider 
the matter. The written report of the conven- 
tion tells the story: 


Dr. Bostwick said that the Association seemed 
to have forgotten the report on a uniform li- 
brary report made by the Committee on Library 
Administration. . . . The fact that this report 
was so nearly forgotten shows that it was not 
given the consideration due it, and perhaps it 
would be a good thing to take up again that 
report and revise it to the present time (Li- 
brary Journal, Vol. 39 [Conference Number, 
1914], p. 127). 


The advice was heeded and a new com- 
mittee appointed. This committee reported to 
the Council and presented a revised form 
based on the 1906 report. It also made four 
recommendations— 


l. That the submitted form be adopted for use 
by free public libraries; 

2. That once a year the secretary send a copy 
to each chief librarian or library member of 
the association with a request that: 


a. Each library fill out the form and return 
it to headquarters as soon as possible 
after the close of the library's own fiscal 
year; 

b. Each library publishing a report, print 

tW., R. Eastman, Hiller C. Wellman, Cornelia Mar- 
vin, “Report of the Committee on Library Adminis- 


tration," Library Journal, Vol. 31 (Conference Num- 
ber, 1906), p. 146-53. 
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in the appendix thereof the library’s sta- 
tistics arranged in accordance with the 
American Library Association form; 


3. That headquarters tabulate the reports of li- 
braries reporting on the forms and that such 
tabulations be included in the annual report 
of the secretary; 

4. That the Committee on Library Administra- 
tion be instructed to recommend from time to 
time such additions and changes in the forms 
as will make the statistics collected most in- 
structive and helpful (“Uniform Library Sta- 
tistics,” ALA Bulletin, Vol. 9 [January 1915], 
p. 28-36). 


These directives, accepted by vote of the 
Council, formed the basic authority for the 
statistics-collecting activities of the ALA for 
over thirty years. 

The Council, at the same time, also voted to 
submit the approved form to the College and 
Reference Section for their evaluation and, in 
consultation. with the Library Administrative 
Committee, to make those changes needed by 
academic librarians. The College and Refer- 
ence Section duly accepted the recommended 
form, and one obstacle appeared to have been 
removed. But, in the course of further discus- 
sion, it was decided that the favorable vote 
actually represented the consensus of the pub- 
lic library reference librarians, and a second 
vote was suggested by academic librarians 
only. The second vote rejected, essentially, the 
use of a single form for academic as well as 
public libraries, but the section agreed to use 
the form for a one-year trial period, subject 
to further discussion ("College and Refer- 
ence Section,” ALA Bulletin, Vol. 9 [Confer- 
ence Number, 1914], p. 274). From this 
point, there gradually evolved a series of sep- 
arate statistical report forms for public, aca- 
demic, school, and regional libraries. 


Revisions and criticism 


The 1920's and 30's were devoted to end- 
less revisions of the uniform report forms for 
public libraries by the Committee on Library 
Administration, later by the Uniform Statisti- 
cal Report Form Committee, and finally by 
the Committee on Statistics. With the creation 
of the Library Service Division of the U.S. 
. Office of Eduction, the matter became a joint 
venture of the American Library Association 
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and the Library Service Division in 1938.* 

In 1946, after disruption by the war of 
much of the statistical tabulation and services 
of ALA, the responsibility of collecting 
library statistics gradually fell to the federal 
agency. With the publication of academic 
library statistics in 1961, the Library Services 
Branch was publishing regular statistics for 
school, public, and academic libraries. 

Throughout this entire eighty-year period, 
there were constant criticisms of the meaning- 
lessness of the statistics reported, inadequacy 
of the data, ambiguities of the categories, and 
internal inconsistencies of the published data. 
One attempt to solve some of these problems 
was undertaken by the newly-created Statis- 
tics Coordinating Committee of the Library 
Administration Division. Begun early in 
1959, the committee published in 1961 
Definitions for Library Statistics: A Prelimi- 
nary Draft (Chicago: Library Organization 
and Management Section, Library Adminis- 
tration Division, American Library Associa- 
tion). 

Further discussion of the general problem 
led to the establishment, with financial sup- 
port from the Council on Library Resources 
and the National Science Foundation, of the 
Statistics Coordinating Project in 1963.5 The 
director of the project, Joel Williams, said its 
mission, as finally developed after numerous 
meetings, is "to stress standardization of con- 
cepts, definitions, and terminology and to de- 
velop a program for collecting of library sta- 
tistics rather than to engage in costly, time- 
consuming formal surveys of needs and uses” 
(“Status Report on the Statistics Coordi- 
nating Project,” ALA Bulletin, Vol. 58 [June 
1964], p. 551). To accomplish this, a hand- 
book was outlined, about which Mr. Williams 
made the following observations: 

This outline was predicated on the assumption 
that many aspects of librarianship could be 
standardized on a functional basis; that is, with- 

"The Office of Education had been responsible for 
a number of statistical studies during the preceding 
seventy years. For comments on these see the sec- 
tion on “Federal Statistics,” especially the Office of 
Education, in Burgess, op. cit., p. 11-12, and Thomp- 
son, op. cit., p. 102-03. 

* Council on Library Resources, Inc., Seventh An- 


nual Report for the Period Ending June 30, 1963 
(Washington: The Council, 1963), p. 31-32. 
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out regard to type of library. In other words, we 
postulated that since all types of libraries have 
certain common characteristics inherent in their 
method of operation . . . 
simplified if terminology and definitions could 
be made equally applicable to public, academic, 
school, and even special libraries. In the course 
of the evolution of the Handbook, however, we 
have discovered that when characteristics were 
carefully examined by type of library, differ- 
ences became apparent with respect to most of 
the measurements we were attempting to deli 
neate. Therefore, the major portion of the Hand- 
book has developed as a discussion of the mea- 
surement of the characteristics of specific types 
of libraries (Ibid., p. 551-52). 


This brief survey of the attempts to estab- 
lish a uniform statistical report form is not 
intended to support the thesis that such a task 
is hopelessly impossible. On the other hand, it 
is imperative to realize that only limited pro- 
gress has been made in compromising 
differences in measuring activities of different 
types of libraries. It is expected that the 
forthcoming handbook will mark another step 
forward in this process. 


The real objective 


Such progress, however, does not solve a 
more basic problem. Mensuration is an im- 
portant element in any scientific discipline, 
but it is not the primary objective; it is, rath- 
er, a means to an end. It is more important to 
inquire into the nature of library service to 
determine what measurements have meaning 
than to attempt to give meaning to the mea- 
surements that are currently being undertak- 
en. 

Consider, for example, the matter of re- 
porting the size of library collections. Perhaps 
no other statistical category, except circula- 
tion, has received as much attention. In gen- 
eral, three different methods have gained pop- 
ularity:’ counting physical volumes, counting 


"For the bibliographic and physical volume ap- 
proaches see Robert B. Downs, “Uniform Statistics 
for Library Holdings,” Library Quarterly, Vol. 16 
(January 1946), p. 63-69, and Guy R. Lyle, “Count- 
ing Library Holdings," College and Research Li- 
braries, Vol. 11 (January 1950), p. 69-72. For an 
account of linear measurement see Lawrence S. 
Thompson, “Suggestions for Statistical Records, I,” 
College and Research Libraries, Vol. 6 (June 1945), 
p. 210-18. 


, our task would be 


bibliographic volumes, and linear measure- 
ment. Let us assume, however, that a single 
method is proposed and accepted by librar- 
ians. (Preliminary evidence indicates that 
the handbook will recommend counting phys- 
ical volumes.) Once a definition for a given 
statistical category (size of holdings in this 
case) is agreed upon, this measure may 
be expected to have some relationship to 
library service in general. 

There is, however, no known evidence to 
demonstrate that size is correlated to quality 
or service in any way. In fact, Thompson 
notes that nineteenth-century scholars were 
“no longer content to be told that one library 
was larger than another; they also wanted to 
know something about its collections and ser- 
vice programs” (Thompson, “History,” p. 
94). Are present-day library users less dis- 
criminating ? 

Often, a statement concerning the size of a 
collection implies that a library of a given 
size is likely to be better than a library with a 
smaller collection, all other things being 
equal. This, in turn, implies that the probabil- 
ity of any given library providing a needed 
resource increases in some relationship to 
size. This might be true if all resources had 
identical utility and information, but since 
they do not, the probability of finding a use- 
full resource is dependent on the nature of the 
request and the nature of the collection rather 
than the size of the collection. 

Another element that must be considered is 
that of determining equality of conditions. 
Conceivably comparisons among libraries 
might be made by first determining the socio- 
economic and educational characteristics of a 
community. The value of such measures is 
that they assist in defining the community cli- 
mate within which the library operates. The 
point is, however, not whether such measures 
affect the nature of the library but whether 
they affect the individual—whether they pre- 
dict or categorize the needs of individuals— 
for in the end, libraries serve individuals and 
not “communities.” The complexity of this 
problem has been well outlined by Peter J. 
McCormick: 

In discussing the library’s publics there is a 
tendency to think of statistical aggregates, each 
mutually exclusive and with definite and rigid 
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characteristics. But these groups are composed 
of individuals and these individuals vary in in- 
tensity both in point of time and as compared 
with other members of their groups. For exam- 
ple, many people have mutual enthusiasms, some 
interests in common but of varying intensities, 
and some completely different. A good com- 
munity information center will not only antici- 
pate these wide and varying needs but gear its 
reference skills and resources so as to effectively 
satisfy specific individual requests (“Identify- 
ing the Library's Public and Community" in 
Rose B. Phelps and Janet Phillips, eds., The Li- 
brary as a Community Information Center [AI- 
lerton Park Institute, No. 4; Champaign, Illi- 
nois: distributed by the Illini Union Bookstore, 
1959], p. 12). 


Not only must the characteristics of the com- 
munity and the individual users be consid- 
ered, but also whether libraries of similar size 
have equally competent staffs with the skill 
necessary to interpret community-individual 
needs in terms of reference service, book se- 
lection, etc. Such interpretation is necessary 
because the probability of any given library 
resource being suitable for any given purpose 
is conditional, not only on the nature of the 
resource, but on the nature of the user's 
needs. Without determination of the user's 
needs and of the library's relation to those 
needs—that is, the library’s function—it is 
not possible to determine the quality of poten- 
tial usefulness of the collection, regardless of 
its size. | 

Similarly, the validity of making any kind 
of qualitative inference from other figures 
currently reported, such as circulation, sala- 
ries paid, incomes, and expenditures, is ques- 
tionable. Circulation figures, for example, can 
be artificially increased or decreased by 
changing the length of the loan period, the 
number of items that can be withdrawn at a 
single transaction, the percentage of the hold- 
ings in noncirculating collections, the avail- 
ability of photoduplicating services, etc. 
There is not, necessarily, any correlation be- 
tween quality of service and amount of circu- 
lation, because we cannot define “quality” of 
service—at least not in terms of circulation. 

It seems apparent that succeeding in the 
task of providing universally acceptable 
meanings for the statistical categories now 
collected will not provide adequate measures 
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of library service, since the quality of library 
service must be measured against the library's 
objectives, and these objectives are anything 
but standardized at present, even among 
libraries of the same type. The library has 
many objectives—educational, informational, 
cultural, and recreational—as do many other 
institutions and organizations. The type of 
materials and the method of organization se- 
lected to meet these objectives are what 
differentiates the library from other institu- 
tions. The degree to which each of these ob- 
jectives is served is what differentiates library 
from library. 

No obvious measurements can be made to 
determine how effective the library is in pro- 
viding the services necessary to meet its ob- 
jectives, and there is no obvious way of 
applying uniform measurements to libraries 
which are serving diverse objectives. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to avoid complacency be- 
cause standard meanings for current measures 
may soon be agreed upon, when in reality 
such measures have no real meaning in rela- 
tion to our objectives. 


The value of statistics 


The statistics currently collected, however, 
are not altogether useless, as some critics 
have suggested and as the preceding para- 
graphs may seem to imply. Regularly com- 
piled data and the publication of descriptive 
statistics can be useful for indicating national 
trends. In lieu of other types of information, 
they are, within limits, a measure of library 
activity. To the judicious librarian who is 
willing to devote the necessary time and effort 
to analyzing them, these data provide much 
information about other libraries, and stan- 
dardization of measurements reported will 
make it possible to compare these raw figures. 
Such comparability is reason enough for the 
efforts made to achieve uniformity. 

It is, however, the responsibility of each in- 
dividual to recognize that qualitative infer- 
ences cannot be made from such data. De- 
scriptive statistics offer no easy road—in fact, 
no road at all—to evaluation of the quality of 
library service offered by a given library. The 
very nature of library administration de- 
mands that the librarian engage in resource- 
ful and meaningful investigation of the ser- 
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vices needed by individuals in his community 
and the efficiency and effectiveness of his 
library in meeting these needs. To accomplish 


such a mission, no easy way can be found—it 
is necessarily hard work, requiring imagina- 


tion and perseverance. 


A National Conference on Library Statistics 


by Frank L. Schick and Alphonse F. Trezza 


The beginnings of the National Conference 
on Library Statistics, cosponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education and the ALA, to be 
held in Chicago June 6-8, go back four or 
five years. This period was needed for the 
completion of several projects, the develop- 
ment of conference agenda, and the procure- 
ment of funds for defraying expenses of the 
conference and publication of its proceedings 
and papers. 


State meetings 


The components which make up the con- 
ference program can be traced back to 1961 
or 1962 when the Library Services Branch in 
consultation with the Statistics Field Programs 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education tested 
the possibility of a library data flow project 
by holding a series of meetings in sixteen 
states. During these conferences it became ob- 
vious that the following elements are essential 
to produce reliable statistical data for day-to- 
day library management, planning, and grant 
program operations at a reasonable cost with- 
in a short time: 

The collection of library statistics should be 
a shared responsibility between individual 
libraries, and state library agencies, and the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The coordination of data collection would 
save time and funds which could be used to 
fill existing gaps. 

The coordination of statistical efforts would 


è Mr. Schick is coordinator, Adult Education 
and Library Statistics, National Center for Edu- 
cational Statistics, U.S. Office of Education. Mr. 
Trezza, ALA associate executive director, is also 
executive secretary of the Library Administration 
Division in which ALA’s statistical responsibili- 
ties are centered. 


remain incomplete unless there was agree- 

ment concerning definitions and terminol. 

ogy. 

The coordination of statistics on the national 
and state level would have to be sufficiently 
flexible to permit the states to add or sub- 
tract information for their own particular 
needs. 

These one-day meetings were held under the 
auspices of the state library agencies, which 
invited from 10 to 25 librarians representing 
academic, public, school, and special libraries 
and faculty members of library schools. Meet- 
ings were held in nine other states during 
1964 and 1965. 

It was thought that a national conference 
would serve as a conclusion to these state con- 
ferences, helping to 1) identify library statis- 
tics consumer needs, 2) test consumer reac- 
tions to ongoing operations, and 3) get advice 
for the formulation of a national statistics 
program. 

Parallel with these developments, ALA has 
since 1960 placed greater emphasis on statis- 
tics and created within the Library Adminis- 
tration Division a number of statistics com- 
mittees for academic, public, school and in- 
stitutional libraries. The initiative for this 
expansion belongs to Frank Lundy, librar- 
ian, University of Nebraska, who headed the 
Organization and Management Section of 
LAD. Later, statistics committees for library 
education and technical processing were 
added. These committees found a forum in the 
Statistics Coordinating Committee of LAD, 
which is made up of the chairmen of all ALA 
statistics committees and representatives of 
other national library associations, such as the 
Special Libraries Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries, who serve in an 
ex officio capacity. 
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The Statistics Coordinating Project 


The ALA Statistics Coordinating Project 
was funded in June 1963 by the Council on 
Library Resources ($48,960) and the National 
Science Foundation ($55,000). The National 
Library of Medicine provided free office space 
and related services. 

The principal objectives were the develop- 
ment of a handbook of concepts, definitions, 
and terminology for library statistics and 
the formulation of a comprehensive program 
for the systematic collection of statistics for 
all types of libraries at the national level. The 
intent of the handbook was to be to present 
standardized procedures for the collection of 
basic statistics by several types of libraries by 
establishing consistency of terminology, defi- 
nitions, and categories into which the several 
types of statistics should be divided. Although 
individual libraries are maintaining numerous 
records and counts of their various. activities 
and operations for their own particular use, 
meaning can be imparted to certain data only 
when they are compared from library to li- 
brary, when they summarize into indexes, av- 
erages, or ratios for groupings of similar li- 
braries, or when selected measurements are 
compared with predetermined standards. 


The handbook, which will be published by 


ALA in May, will contain individual chap- - 


ters dealing with the basic data items to be 
collected by particular types of libraries. In 
each chapter there is a discussion of the as- 
pects of library activity which are measurable 
and the units of measurement and the methods 
of counting to be used. In addition, there is 
an introductory chapter dealing with general 
concepts and a chapter in which proposed 
library education surveys and studies are dis- 
cussed. The last chapter, “Glossary of Terms 
Used in Statistical Surveys,” is perhaps the 
most important in the handbook. 

The second aspect of the Statistics Co- 
ordinating Project, the formulation of a com- 
prehensive national library statistics program, 
will come to fruition at the National Confer- 
ence on Library Statistics. The purpose of the 
conference is to present to a representative 


* Library Statistics: Handbook ef Concepts, Defi- 
nitions and Terminology (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1966), $5.50. 
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group of librarians from all parts of the 
United States 1) the formulation of a com- 
prehensive program for the systematic collec- 
tion of statistics for all types of libraries, 2) 
standardization of library statistics and defini- 
tions nationally and internationally, 3) a re- 
view of data collection needs as they pertain 
to current legislation, and 4) the impact of 
library statistics on the development of li- 
brary standards. 

The conference will discuss and prepare a 
unified proposal for the coordination, collec- 
tion, and dissemination of library statistics 
on the national, state, and local levels. A 
publication to follow the conference will con- 
tain the recommended basic plan for a na- 
tional statistics program as well as the work- 
ing papers of the conference. 

Attendance at the conference will be by in- 
vitation and will be limited to persons repre- 
senting the ALA divisions and statistics com- . 
mittees, chairmen of the divisional standards 
committees, representatives from other na- 
tional library associations, state library agen- 
cies, and school library supervisors. A num- 
ber of librarians representative of the various 
types of libraries will also be invited. 


THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


On July 1, 1965, the U.S. Office of Education 
was reorganized to adjust its structure to the 
newly acquired responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of the extensive educational legislation of 
the 89th Congress. This reorganization concen- 
trated statistical responsibilities in the National 
Center for Educational Statistics, which is the 
information service agency of the U.S. Office of 
Education and is performing general statistical 
and operation analysis studies regarding all 
phases of education. The Center collects all 
quantitative statistical data and clears and coor- 
dinates all program information for the Office. 
As presently constituted the NCES consists of 
the Director’s Office, Division of Data Sources 
and Standards, Statistical Analysis, Data Pro- 
cessing and Data Analysis, and Operation Anal- 
ysis. The Division of Statistical Analysis has 
separate branches for elementary and secondary 
education, for higher education, for reference, 
estimates and projections, and groups for statis- 
tical methodology and information systems for 


libraries, adult education, and educational TV. 
II. 
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ALA Headquarters 
Space Problem 


Grows 


by Katherine Laich 


At the Detroit Conference, President Vosper 
appointed a subcommittee of the Executive 
Board to work with staff in the development 
of plans to meet problems of headquarters 
space needs. Creation of this committee fol- 
lowed a series of staff presentations to the 
board regarding increasingly serious crowd- 
ing at headquarters. 

The committee’s first concern was with staff 
recommendations to alleviate critical short- 
ages in storage and warehouse space by rent- 
ing space outside the building. Satisfied that 
the steps proposed were both practical and 
reasonable in cost, the committee turned its 
attention to present utilization of space at 
headquarters. The Executive Board at its fall 
1965 meeting accepted the committee’s 
suggestion that the staff be authorized to re- 


tain a space layout designer to study the total 
problem, as well as to aid in immediate plan-. 
ning for conversion of the space which would 
be vacated on the lower level by the storage 
removal. The space layout expert soon found 
that no amount of rearrangement of furniture 
and equipment would produce more than a 
modicum of usable additional space. There- 
fore, staff, committee, and board are con- 
vinced that present space is being utilized 
with maximum efficiency. 

As planned, the ALA Publishing Ware- 
house has been moved from the lower level of 
50 East Huron Street to a 10,800-square-foot 
space in the North Pier Terminal Building. 
General ALA storage and warehousing have 
also been moved out to an additional 
5400-square-foot area in the same building. 
Necessary physical changes are now underway 
at headquarters to convert vacated storage 
space to accommodate relocated offices. Con- 
sideration must now be given to a long-range 
solution of a problem that can only worsen as 
ALA's membership and program expand. 

ALA occupied rented quarters until 1946, 
when the former Cyrus McCormick mansion, 
built in the 1880's, became its home. From 
1948, when the Fourth Activities Committee 
recommended moving headquarters to Wash- 
ington, ALA annals record continuing discus- 
sion, planning, and sometimes hot controver- 
sy over the location, financing, and building 
requirements of headquarters. 

Completion of the new building at 50 East 
Huron Street in February of 1963 might well 
have been expected to provide a long-lasting 
answer to ALA’s space needs. Unfortunately, 
such is not the fact, nor is such disappoint- 
ment a rare experience in library circles. Cer- 
tainly librarians the country over who have 
had to move into new but inadequate build- 
ings will sympathize with ALA’s predicament. 

When actual planning for the present build- 
ing was begun during 1959 and 1960, ALA 
membership stood at about 21,000 members. 
The Association had twelve divisions served 
by a total of nine executive secretaries and a 
total staff of a little over 100 people. By the 


e Miss Laich, assistant librarian, Los Angeles 
Public Library, is chairman of the Executive 
Board Subcommittee on Space Needs. 
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time the new building was opened in 1963, 
membership was about 26,000, divisions and 
executive secretaries had both increased by 
one, and staff numbered 143. The old build- 
ing had provided about 24,000 square feet of 
usable space; the new had approximately 28, 
730 square feet net (44,200 gross). 

Certain facilities turned out to be somewhat 
less satisfactory than had been hoped. For ex- 
ample, both the publishing warehouse and the 
amount of space for general storage were 
insufficient, so that part of the area intended 
for archives had to be allocated to storage. 
The mailroom proved too small to provide for 
a central mass mailing distribution center. 
Because no space had been planned for data 
processing, the mimeo area had to be diverted 
to data processing when automation of the 
Association’s records became necessary. 

Today ALA membership, number of divi- 
sions and other units of organization, staff, 
and budgeted programs are at an all-time 
high. Membership stands at 32,154; there are 
fourteen divisions; headquarters staff num- 
bers 166. This growth does not represent an 
example of Parkinson’s law in action! The 
45-page Program Memorandum prepared for 
Pebco’s Midwinter 1966 meeting shows that 
the Association’s expenditure budgets for 
1965-66 total $3,730,247 from all sources. 
(This may be compared with fiscal 1961, 
when ALA spent less than two million dol- 
Jars.) Many aspects of the activities supported 
by these funds have been added or greatly ex- 
panded since the new building was put into 
use in 1963. Among these, to mention the 
most obvious, are the Knapp School Libraries 
Project and the Office for Research and De- 
velopment. Expanded programs are being car- 
ried on by the Office for Recruitment, the 
Library Technology Project, and the Pub- 
lishing Department. The increase of special 
programs (for example, the highly successful 
Conference-within-a-Conference on Student 
Use of Libraries in 1963) has necessitated the 
addition of a special assistant for program. 

In process of establishment are important 
new agencies, including an Office for Intellec- 
tual Freedom, and another office still too new 
to have a firm designation but intended to 
combine all present headquarters efforts in 
recruitment, education, and manpower utiliza- 
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tion. At the recent Midwinter Meeting, Coun- 
cil action created a brand new Division of 
Information Service and Automation. 

Further expansion of program is held back 
only by budgetary limitations. Every Pebco 
report expresses concern that many needs of 
the profession must still go unsatisfied. That 
ALA’s program will level off, let alone recede, 
is plainly not in the cards. 

From what convenient ceiling hooks is 
ALA to hang the offices required to house all 
these burgeoning activities? This is the prob- 
lem which the Executive Board and staff must 
jointly aitack. The emergency measures taken 
since late fall of 1965 cannot be regarded as 
anything more than temporizing with increas- 
ing congestion at headquarters. 

These moves have given both staff and Ex- 
ecutive Board a much-needed breathing space. 
Next, and much more difficult of accomplish- 
ment, must begin the long, slow, careful ac- 
cumulation of data on future space needs and 
development of the best possible solution for 
meeting them. Bound to emerge again will be 
some of the considerations, alternatives, and 
arguments temporarily quieted by the deci- 
sions made less than a decade ago which cul- 
minated in the erection of the present head- 
quarters building. 

The Executive Board committee appointed 
to work with the staff on exploration of space 
needs and development of plans for meeting 
the problem consists of Ralph Blasingame, 
John Dawson, and Frances Jenkins, with 
Katherine Laich as chairman. It should be 
emphasized that at this time neither board, 
staff, nor committee are engaged in decision- 
making except as the assembling of informa- 
tion is an essential first step in such a process. 
Mr. Clift, Mr. Trezza, and the headquarters 
staff will continue to study the problems and 
will provide data and recommendations in 
terms of suitability of location, cost and 
financing, and staffing implications for car- 
rying out ALA’s functions. The committee 
will serve as liaison between staff and board, 
making preliminary screening of staff reports 
and its own recommendations if appropriate. 
The Executive Board will make necessary de- 
cisions and will report its recommendations to 
Council for action where action is required. 

eee 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Bylaw Amendments for Council and Membership Action 
at the New York Conference 


To bring the Bylaws of the Association in 
line with directives and practices the fol- 
lowing six amendments to the Bylaws will 
be presented to Council for vote and, if 
passed by Council, to membership for rati- 
fication at the New York Conference. 


Additions appear in italics; deletions in 
[square brackets]. 


1. The first amendment concerns election 
procedures and is to bring the Bylaws in 
line with automated procedures that are 
currently followed at headquarters. 


Article Ill. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 4. (b) At least six weeks prior to the 
annual conference, the executive director shall 
mail a copy of the ballot to each member of 
the Association in good standing. Ballots 
shall be marked and returned to the execu- 
tive director in sealed envelopes bearing on 
the outside [the name and address of the 
member voting together with] the words, 
“Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. [The executive director shall check 
on a list of members the names of all members 
whose votes were received.| For each office 
except those of president-elect and second vice- 
president, the candidate receiving the largest 
number of votes shall be elected and shall be 
so reported to the Association by the Com- 
mittee on Election. In the block of names of 
candidates for the offices of president-elect and 
second vice-president, the candidate receiving 
the largest number of votes shall be elected 
president-elect and the candidate receiving 
the next largest number of votes shall be 
elected second vice-president. In case of a tie 
vote the successful candidate shall be deter- 
mined by lot conducted by the Committee 
on Election. 


2. This amendment will implement the ac- 


tion taken by Council on July 9, 1965, in 


Detroit to remove the present limitation of 
48 Council seats filled by nominations 
from the divisions and to establish the 
principle of allotment of seats upon a for- 
mula of one councilor for 1500 divisional 
members beginning with the 1967 reap- 
portionment. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 2. (e) [The Council shall apportion 
48 Council memberships to the divisions in 
proportion to the number of members in each 
division, and shall reapportion them every 
second year if required by changing member- 
ships, but shall provide that each division 
shall have at least one membership.] The 
Council shall allot Council memberships to the 
divisions according to the number of members 
in each division as determined by member- 
ship records on December 31 of each second 
year. The number of councilors shall be one 
for every 1500 members, except that each 
division shall have at least one councilor. The 
number of councilors serving at any one time 
may be greater than the number upon which 
[apportionment] allotment is based under 
the following circumstances: when, as a result 
of [reapportionment] reallotment, a division 
gains one or more memberships, it shall 
nominate candidates to such offices for the 
next election; but when a division loses one 
or more memberships, its representation shall 
be reduced through the normal expiration of 
the terms of the councilors previously elected 
upon its nominations. 


3. At the 1966 ALA Midwinter Meeting 
the Council approved the report of the 
Committee on Organization to establish a 
Publishing Board. The Executive Board 
had requested earlier that the recom- 
mendations of its Special Committee on 
Publishing, as well as those of the Editorial 
Committee and of the Committee on ALA 
Publishing, be considered by COO. This 
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amendment will implement Council’s ac- 
tion to establish an ALA Publishing Board 
to be composed of five members who are 
not employees of the Association and to 
designate the Executive Director of the 
Association as secretary to the Board 
without vote. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 2. (d) Chairmen of ALA committees 
and of the Publishing Board, and one repre- 
sentative of each afhliated organization as 
such, shall be members of Council. Chairmen 
of ALA committees shall not have the right to 
vote. 


[Article VIII. Publications | 
[Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall adminis- 


ter all publishing activities of the Association. 
It shall appoint annually an Editorial Com- 
mittee of five members of the Association, 
who are not employees thereof, to advise upon 
material for publication. The members there- 
of shall serve until their successors are ap- 
pointed. The Executive Board shall make an 
annual report to the Association on its pub- 
lishing activities. ] 


Article VIII, Publishing Board 
Sec. I. The Publishing Board shall con- 


sist of five members who are not employees of 
the Association—two members from the Ex- 
ecutive Board, the chairman of the Editorial 
Committee, and two members from the As- 
sociation at large. The Executive Director of 
the Association shall serve as secretary to the 
Board without vote. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall appoint 
all members of the Publishing Board and shall 
designate its chairman annually. Appointed 
members of the Board shall be appointed for 
terms of two years, and may be reappointed 
for a second and third but not a fourth con- 
secutive term, but in no case shall a person 
serve for more than six consecutive years. 
Appointments shall be made in such a man- 
ner as to provide continuity in membership. 

Sec. 3. The Publishing Board member- 
ship year shall be the same as the conference 
year. 


Sec. 4, Any vacancy occurring on the Pub- 
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lishing Board shall be filled by appointment 
by the Executive Board until the expiration 
of the conference year in which the vacancy 
occurs, at which time appoiniment to fill out 
the unexpired term shall be made. 

Sec. 5. The Publishing Board shall estab- 
lish publishing policies with the approval of 
the Executive Board and with the benefit of 
counsel from other bodies of the Association, 
shall advise and assist all units of the Assoct- 
ation in their publishing activities, and shall 
give counsel and guidance on the administra- 
tion of the Publishing Department. It shall 
exercise oversight over budget preparations, 
receive and review all budget requests, and pre- 
sent recommendations thereon to the appropri- 
ate units. It shall report annually on publish- 
ing activities to the Association, and shall 
control the use of the ALA imprint. 


Article IX. Committees 


. Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There 
shall be a Committee on Appointments to be 
comprised of the presidents-elect of the di- 
visions and the president-elect of the Associa- 
tion who shall serve as chairman, to advise 
the president-elect of the Association on nomi- 
nations for the Publishing Board appoint- 
ments and for committee appointments. 

Sec. 1. [(c) There shall be a Committee on 
ALA Publishing, to be comprised of five 
members of the Association who are not em- 
ployees thereof, to advise the Executive Board 
on the Association’s publishing program and 
operations. | 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 8. A division may: Issue publications, 
subject to approval of the [Executive Board] 
Publishing Board; hold meetings; organize 
sections; retain or adopt a distinctive name; 
appoint committees to function within the 
field of its activities; in general carry on ac- 
tivities along the lines of its interests. 


Article VII. Round Tables 
Sec. 3. Round Tables may charge annual 
dues, limit their membership, and may, sub- 
ject to approval of the Publishing Board, 
issue publications. All round table funds are 
to be in the custody of the Executive Board, 
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to be accounted for and disbursed by its 
designated officer on authorization of the 
round table officers. 


4. This amendment is to delete a para- 
graph concerning compliance of divisions 
in adopting their own constitutions and/or 
bylaws. The paragraph no longer has any 
application. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 9. [(e) Divisions in existence at the 
time this article is amended shall comply with 
its provisions by the close of the next annual 
conference provided at least ten months shall 
have elapsed, and otherwise by the close of 
the second annual conference after such 
amendment.] 


29. This amendment is to exempt projects 
supported by grants to the Association and 
the publishing budget from the general 
budgeting requirement of the Association. 
As you will note from the section to be 
amended budgeting must be based on the 
income of the preceding year plus any un- 
expended balances. Projects supported by 
grants and publishing cannot operate to 
the best advantage under such a restric- 
tion. 


“CONFIDENCE” 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures, 


“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor" 
—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 


Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except 
for the publishing department and projects 
supported by grants to the Association, shall 
be based upon the actual income of the pre- 
ceding year plus any unexpended balance re- 
maining from the preceding year. In no case 
may expenditures be budgeted in excess of the 
established income arrived at in this manner 
except for projects supported by grants to the 
Association and for publishing. 


6. The following amendments could per- 
haps be considered editorial in nature; 
at least no explanation seems to be re- 
quired. 


Article 1. Membership 
Sec. 1. B. 2. Library Association Members 


—local, state, regional, national, and inter- 
national library associations. 

Sec. 1. B. 3. Affiliated Organization Mem- 
bers—national and international organizations 
having purposes similar to those of the As- 
sociation or its subdivisions. 


LOUISE ANTHONY 

VERONICA F. Cary 

Morris L. COHEN 

BELLA E. SHACHTMAN 
Howarp RovELsTAD, Chairman 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 


ie SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 


PERIODICALS 
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LIBRARIANS: EASE 
YOUR WORK LOAD 


with. these significant filmstrips 
Meet us at Booth 8011 in N.Y. to see these 
BIOGRAPHY, BACKGROUND 
FOR INSPIRATION ' 
BOOKS TALK BACK {book care} 
THE CARD CATALOG {revised edition) 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION l 
INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF GLOBE, 
MAP, AND ATLAS 
READERS’ GUIDE; READY REFERENCE (rev. ed.) 
THE RESEARCH PAPER 
REFERENCE COLLECTION 
YOUR LIBRARY (orientation) e 
Order NOW for IMMEDIATE Sevens Color- 
Sound filmstrips with recordings per set $15. 
Each approx. 50 frames. 


UPPER ELEMENTARY THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


"Meet.... 
your match! !" 


Should you wait years to meet your per- 

fect match? You have the opportunity to 

make new friendships NOW! The com- 

puter has smashed- the social time barrier 

. .. Science can provide the introduction! 

*COM/PAIR, the professional interna- 

tional service, programs data on men 

and women as Most Compatible, through 

predictable space age techniques. 

Send for COMPATIBILITY QUESTION- 
. NAIRE and register with other congenial 

adults near or far whom you will want to 

contact. After COM/PAIR receives your 

completed confidential questionnaire and 

the total fee of $6; the selection results 

will be reported back to you. 

‘Mail only your name and address now to: 

COM/PAIR SYSTEMS 
195 Nassau Street 
- Princeton, N.J. 08540 


* US Service Mark ©1966 COM/PAIR Sys. Inc. 





Dept. ALA 11 
LIBRARY 
FILMSTRIP CENTER © 


140 N. Old Manor Road 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 
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Here's a basic list of 8555 books to guide 
you in building an undergraduate 
or public library collection 


. THE JULIAN STREET LIBRARY: 


A Preliminary List of Titles. Warren B. Kuhn, formerly Assistant Librarian 
for Circulation at the Princeton University Library, has developed this 
practical, annotated list of titles for Princeton's Julian Street Library. 
Designed as a source of supplementary reading material for the Prince- 
ton undergraduate, this library includes standard classics, basic reference 
works, books requested by the students themselves, a wide variety of 
other titles which the browsing student will find e ERCE 
stimulating. 





Unlike many basic college lists, this collection has been ‘carefully designed so that it remains ` 
“alive.” The Street Library has purposely not been filled to capacity — with certain subjects left 
expandable. For this reason, Bowker plans to publish updated versions representing this expansion 
at its various stages — assuring you.that your basic collection can be improved and adapted to 
your own particular needs as the Street List further develops. 


Entries are arranged under some 30 broad Library of Congress subject headings and, for the most 
part, consist of reproductions of actual LC cards — thus giving you full cataloging information. 


Books are also listed in Author-Subject and Title Indexes with the Titles Index. including price 
ranges for both cloth and paper editions. 


Now ready. Cloth. $14.95 net pp. 
Reserve your copies today from 


ED R. R. BOWKER CO., 1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10036 
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COIN-OPERATED COPIERS 


Xerox Corporation has announced a coin-oper- 
ated version of the 914 copier; models are avail- 
able to produce copies of materials up to 9 by 
14 inches in size, at either 10¢ or 25¢ per copy. 
There are now four coin-operated copiers avail- 
able to libraries: the Xerox 914 (for description 
and evaluation of the machine, see LTP’s Photo- 
copying from Bound Volumes); the Docustat 
(see Supplement No. 1 to Photocopying from 
Bound Volumes); the Vico-Matic (see Supple- 
ment No. 3 to Photocopying from Bound Vol. 
umes); and the Dennison (a report on the basic 
Dennison Copier, to which a coin-box has re- 
cently been added, was published in the March 
1965 issue of Library Technology Reports). 


CONSERVATION MANUAL 


Several more specialists have been commis- 
sioned to contribute to the first of a series of 
pamphlets which eventualy will comprise a 
manual on the preservation and restoration of 
library materials. Mrs. Carolyn Horton is writ- 
ing the first section of this pamphlet, “Furbish- 
ing the Book Library," and Aldren Watson will 
illustrate it. Richard Smith, chemist, will pre- 
pare a section dealing with scientific interpreta- 
tion of causes of disintegration. Paul Banks and 
Colton Storm, both of Newberry Library, will 
collaborate with the project's advisory commit- 
tee in the preparation of a third section on 
guidelines for the selection of books to be fur- 
bished or set aside for binding or restoration. 
Greer Allen, director of the Printing Depart- 
ment, University of Chicago, has agreed to de- 
sign as well as manufacture the pamphlet. 


REUSABLE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

Demco Library Supplies plans to market the 
reusable shipping containers which Container 
Laboratories developed for LTP. Since 1962, 
LTP has been demonstrating prototypes of this 
container at ALA and other library conferences, 
and many librarians have expressed an interest 
in buying these containers. An analysis of the 
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See this BOOK DEPOSITORY in Booth 1227 at the ALA Convention 


uo Wege NOW Library Patrons Can 
f ji Return Books-Pay Fines “AFTER-HOURS” 





—————————————————————-—AAA——»———-—— RR 


Yes 
2^) E : 
E30 


Now library patrons can return books or pay library fines "After Hours” 

Pcr when there's a convenient, low cost DROPOSITORY with exclusive 
S ur ENVELOPE DISPENSER and AUTOMATIC GRAVITY BOOK CON- 
ARES VEYOR installed. Saves time processing every book and book fine 
individually. Drcpository instalis in Door, Plate Glass, Panel or Wall. 
Made of heavy gauge steel with satin finish aluminum exterior. Auto- 
matic Gravity Type Book Conveyors safely move books away from 
“BOOK DEPOSITORY” chute. 
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results of a recently completed use-testing pro- 
gram, conducted in libraries which have heavy 
interlibrary-loan needs, showed that the contain- 
ers speeded up the shipping program and that 
in almost every case the reaction to their use 
was favorable. Demco Library Supplies, Box 
1488, Madison, Wis., can give detailed informa- 
tion about availability and price. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
The May issue of Library Technology Reports 
features the first of two reports of an evaluation 
made by Buyers Laboratory of electric typewrit- 
ers, both foreign and domestic. Evaluations of 


. 12 typewriters are included in the May report 


and three will be carried in a later issue. 

This series of tests supersedes the original se- 
ries Buyers Laboratory conducted in 1962—all 
of the models included in the current report are 
either new or improved. 

A feature of the report will be a long intro- 
duction which describes the three classes of 
electric typewriters and their uses and also ex- 
plains the advantages and disadvantages of the 
optional features offered by typewriter manufac- 
turers. Library uses of typewriters, in addition 
to general usage, are discussed and the tests 
that were made are explained. 


HAWKEN MANUAL 
Plans for the comprehensive manual on docu- 
ment reproduction, tentatively called Copying 
Methods Manual, which William R. Hawken is 
preparing for LTP, call for publication this 
coming summer, 


STANDARDS SUBCOMMITTEE REACTIVATED 


American Standards Association Sectional 
Committee Z39 on Library Work and Documen- 
tation has reactivated its subcommittee on bind- 
ing standards in anticipation of the submission 
by LTP to ASA of proposed performance stan- 
dards for binding used in libraries. 


Recommended for Libraries 





PAGEANT OF TOYS 
Mary Hillier 


“The author felt a chronicle (not an encyclopedia) 
might be pleasurable to-readers, even those who do 
not collect. The book starts with early toys in Eu- 
rope and America through miniature playthings, 


military pieces, dolls and doll houses to mechanical 
marvels. . . . Belongs with Daiken's Children’s Toys. 
Highly recommended for publíc libraries and 
schools.”—Library Journal. 


50 b&w photographs, color plates, sketches; bibl., 
index, 155 pp. Taplinger $10.00 


i | Distributed by 
Taplinger Publishing 
29 East 10th Street 
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New York 10003 


SERVICE 
FOR SALE 


(Books too!) 
Librarians are crazy about our Book Ser- 


vice in Ethiopia and Hong Kong (among 
others). 


They know, through experience, 
SERVICE IS OUR ONLY BUSINESS 


When making your dealer decision let 
us have the opportunity to prove our 
claim. 


SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 
DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK SERVICE, INC. 


Glo 


—nÓÀÁ 
Books of all publishers is not on idle promise 


Standing orders welcomed. 


302 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-564-2047 


The New York Public Library 


A varlety of positions far librarians at 
beginning and advanced levels are avail- 
able in the Research Library and the 
Branch System. Applicants must qual- 
Ify for New York State certification: 
civil service examination Is not required. Administrative 
positions not requiring a degree in library selence are also 
available In several central offices, 


K 


BRANCH SYSTEM: Excellent career positions for quall- 
fled librarians with interest in children’s, young adult, 
adult, or reference services. Other specialized opportunities 
in government documents, archival records, [abor educa- 
tion materials, and in a preeminent collection of Negro 
history and literature. Previous related experlence and 
additional academic background recuired for advanced 
positions. 


RESEARCH LIBRARY: Unusual opportunities in refer- 
ence, research, and technical service positions for candi- 
dates with a master’s degree in library sclence and an 
additional graduate degree in a subject or language spe- 
olalty. Experience in a large research library is preferred. 


Write or Call the Personnel Officer 


The New York Public Library 
FIFTH AYE. AT 42 STREET, N.Y., N.Y. 10018 
TEL: 212-OX5-4200 
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LIBRARIANS 
WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 


SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE | 


THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 
. We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 
are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


B&T 
muster P iran: 


Bod 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


.— ' We stock more different titles in both plants than any other whotesater 
HILLSIDE, N. J. 


Chiang's New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc, 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
.fo dry in 10 minutes. 
Patented e Performance Guaranteed 
Order 'On Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 





YOU MUST READ THIS AD! 


Because only I.L.S. offers this service in 
your library. A book & record exhibit set 
up and removed by our bookmobile driv- 
ers. Art & other books in the humanities 
from around the world. A combined sale 
by 40 publishers, 50 to 70% off. One day 
a year in your area. Dont be left out. 
Clip & save this reminder. Write to 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, 
550 Furra AvE., New Yonx, N.Y. 10036 









fo know more than 
400 bushes at a glance 


RE C 0 G N IZ! N G scribes "or et ova 
NATIVE Sealy ict, and iras 
SHRUBS 


—leaf characteristics, 
flowering and fruiting 
times, range, smell, clues 
with unaided eye. Sure 
Identifier for gardeners, 





by backyarders, campers. 
WILLIAM $7.95. 
CAREY Combined with compan- 
ion BOOK OF TREES, 
GRIMM only $12.95 
SS" E2X C XX X*O X. X^ 


Cameron and Kelker Streets » Harrisburg, Pa. 17105 


MOMENCE, ILL. ` 


REM 





FOR SALE 


SEARCH. Services are one of our specialties. For- 
eign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.) Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classes. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 


‘tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos, & annual)— $15. 
Annuals available, 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co, P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

*OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

AMERICAN Chemical Society. Journal, v. 39-53 
(two issues lacking in v. 39 and one issue in v. 41); 
55-87 (one issue lacking in each v. 69 and 84). Unbd. 
$350. Analytical Chemistry v. 1-8, 5-37 (one issue 
lacking in v. 18). Unbd. $150. Chemical Abstracts. v. 
8, 12-25, 27-57 (one issue lacking in v. 15). Unbd. 
$1200. Helvetica Chimica Acta. v. 7-16 (v. 8 and 10 
lack indexes). Unbd. $200. Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry. Industrial Edition. v. 13-23 (v. 13 
and 15 lack one issue each), 25-57. Unbd. $100. 
Journal of Chemical Education. v. 3 (lacks no. 3), 4, 
5 (lacks no. 12), 16-41. Unbd. $200. Société 
Chimique de France. Bulletin. 1929, 1931, 1932 
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(lacks Mai issue), 1934 and 1935 Documentation and 
Memoires. Unbd. $75. W. P. Kellam, Dir. of Ls., 
University of Georgia Libraries, Athens. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIAN, University of Malawi, P.O. Box 200, 
Limbe, Malawi, requires as a matter of urgency a 
complete set of LC classification schedules and also 
the 4 volumes of the Bliss Bibliographie clas- 
sification. Please cable or airmail offer to W. J. 
Plumbe, Ln. 

SCHOOL librarians, secondary and junior college. 
Master's degree plus 18 s.h. libr. sci. & 18 s.h. prof. 
ed. Entrance sal. $6727.50 to $8350, dep. on training 
and experience. Max. $11,557.50. Write Supt. of 
Schools, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. i 


east 


YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some’ experience, 
U.S. citizen. Salary $6460-$8835. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: To supervise busy, attrac- 
tive children’s room and plan facility for a new 
building. Degree preferred. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Fringe benefits, pension, health plan in- 
cluding major medical. 4 weeks vacation. Excellent 
opportunity. Apply Director, Public Library, Engle- 
wood, N.J. 

BRANCH librarian for library in urban renewal 
area. Opportunities unlimited. Salary $6700-27900. 
Month’s vacation, generous sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, social security, other fringe benefits. 
State experience. Apply Director, Public Library, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12210. 

JUNIOR librarian to assist in various service as- 
pects of a progressive tricounty library system serv- 
ing 24 member libraries and operating two bookmo- 
biles. An opportunity to learn system operations 
under the supervision and training of a highly 
qualified staff. Three-county system in college com- 
munity on Lake Champlain in Adirondack Moun- 
tains, prime summer and winter sports area, no air 
pollution, no congestion, 60 miles from Montreal. No 
professional experience required; must be eligible 
for New York state certification. Salary $5000 to 
$6000, appointment possible within range depending 
on qualifications; 3714-hour week, state pension, va- 
cation, and health benefits, Write Anthony F. Vec- 
chio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12902. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian and cataloger. Experi- 
enced acquisitions librarian and cataloger needed to 
organize newly established art reference library lo- 
cated in cultural center in the Berkshires. Salary ac- 
cording to capability, minimum $7000. Send com- 
plete resume to Sterling and Francine Clark Art In- 
stitute, Williamstown, Mass. 01267. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 
munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include public relations and supervision of 
adult services. Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation. Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd, Fair Lawn, N.J. 

WANT a place in the sun? A place to measure 
yourself as a professional. The city of New Bedford 
offers you the opportunity. As assistant librarian: to 
assist in the professional development of an exten- 
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sive program; book selection, personnel development, 
adult education. And a most unusual opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of library automation in 
New England's first automated public library. All 
this plus: salary, $8000, vacation, sick leave, 35-hour 
week, Blue Cross—Blue Shield insurance, contribu- 
tory retirement. Send resume, including educational 
and professional background, to James S. Healey, 
Ln., Free Public Library, Box 902, New Bedford, 
Mass. 02740. 

READERS advisory and circulation head. Salary 
$6302-$7231. May be hired at any step. To develop 
new services in six-year-old suburban library near 
Amherst, Smith, Mount Holvoke, and area colleges. 
Select adult fiction, expand audio-visual and general 
readers services. Organize more aggressive public re- 
lations and community group program, including 
young adult room and collection. If time, assist ref- 
erence head with school-connected duties. Library 
science degree. MLS preferred. Four weeks vacation, 
ten paid holidays, full municipal benefits. Apply 
Mrs. Ruth Peck, 44 Thomas Dr, West Springfield, 
Mass. 01089. 

CHILDREN'S services consultant. lmprove chil- 
dren's services in member libraries through field 
work, workshops, and meetings. Advise on concepts 
of children's service, book selection, cooperation with 
schools. Cooperate with children's consultants of 
neighboring systems. Develop and recommend system 
policies. Select books for svstem's loan collection. 
System serves 315 counties, with headquarters build- 
ing located 144 hours from New York City and Ne- 
wark. Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on expe- 
rience. 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, etc. Car provided for business pur- 
poses, 4 years minimum experience required beyond 
professional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

ADULT services consultant, Emphasis on field 
work with staff and trustees of member libraries, giv- 
ing individualized service on improving library man- 
agement, book collections, buildings, budget plan- 
ning, long-range-planning, etc. Responsibilities at 
system headquarters building include working with 
other professional staff in book selection for system's 
own collections, as well as in developing changes in 
operations based on recently completed survey. Sys- 
tem serves 344 counties, with headquarters building 
located 115.hours from New York City and Newark. 
Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on experience. 
35-hour week, 12 days sick leave, 20 working days 
vacation, etc. Car provided for business purposes. Six 
years minimum experience required beyond profes- 
sional degree, with administrative experience desir- 
able. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., Ramapo 
Catskill Library System, 619 North St., Middletown, 
N.Y. 10940. 

HEAD librarian in charge of district library in 
Chambersburg, Pa, in the Cumberland Valley, 
35-hour week, paid holidays, month vacation, sick 
leave, free Blue Cross. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications. Library degree and administrative ex- 
perience necessary. Building recently renovated and 
newly equipped. Expanding program. Apply to 
Chairman of Personnel Mrs. Charles S. Bender, 
Coyle Library, 102 N. Main St., Zip Code 17201. 

SENIOR reference librarian. Salary, $7200-$8400. 
MLS or equivalent from accredited library school 
plus two years experience required. 35-hour week, 
15-day sick leave, 8 paid holidays, 4 weeks vacation, 
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New York state retirement plan, health insurance. ` 


Growing library with expanding program. The cen- 
tral library in regional system, 55 miles from NYC. 
Congenial staff. Send complete resume. Apply Mrs. 
Helen E. Monson, Dir, 100 Grand St, Newburgh, 


N.Y. 

DIRECTOR. Preliminary building plans approved. 
Present 13,000-volume library to be replaced. Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey, a suburban community of 22,000, 
needs a director to help develop final design plans, 
conduct an approved $160,000 book acquisition pro- 
gram and staff our planned 19,000 sq. ft. library. 
Library science degree and library administration 
experience required. Salary open. Request applica- 
tion from Board of Trustees, Public Library Bartle 
Avenue, Scotch Plains, N.J. 07076. 

BRANCH library supervisor. To administer a new 
air-conditioned branch to open on or about May 1. 
All new book collection. Full-time staff of ten; three 
professionals. MLS required. Salary range $7446 to 
$8611. Usual fringe benefits. Apply to Francis P. 
Keough, Dir., City Library, State Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 01103. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. New air-conditioned 
branch in attractive suburban area to open on or 
about May 1. All new book collection. Full-time staff 
of ten; three professionals, MLS required. Salary 
range $5824 to $6427. Usual fringe benefits. Apply to 
Francis P. Keough, Dir., City Library, State Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 01103. 

REFERENCE librarian: suburban community of 
28,000. Building new library. Beginning $6200; de- 
gree required, some experience needed. Pension, 4 
weeks vacation, health plan including major medical. 
Opportunity for advancement. Apply Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Englewood, N.J. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children's department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Superior working condi- 
tions in modern public library serving city of 57,000. 
Excellent book budget. Juvenile collection of about 
15,000 volumes. A quality requiring imagination and 
ability to take over total administration of this divi- 
sion. Salary $7250-$9000. Send resume to William A. 
Dilon, Dir, Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

CHILDREN'S übrarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children's department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 11$ hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 

JUNE graduates. New, innovative liberal arts col- 
lege stressing community involvement plans to dou- 
ble library collection by next year. Located in White 
Mountains of New Hampshire between Boston and 
Montreal. Winter, summer sports; golf course and 
pool on campus. Lively faculty and student body. 
Opportunities for young Man with library degree and 
creative ideas. Write Librarian, Franconia College, 
Franconia, N.H. 

LIBRARY director to administer well-equipped 
village library in beautiful Finger Lakes area. About 


25,000 vols., 90,000 circulation; excellent audio-visual 
and reference collections; new Youth Room added 
in 1964. Salary depending upon experience and 
qualifications. Usual fringe benefits. Apply to Mrs. 
Marilyn Sherman, Pres., Public Library, Newark, 
N.Y. 14513. 

DIRECTOR: for public library of 46,000 vols. in 
N.J. suburban community of 17,000. An MLS, eligi- 
bility for N.J. state certification, and public library ad- 
ministrative experience necessary. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Congenial staff, challenging opportunity, 
residence in community required. Salary $7800 to 
$10,500. Write B-357. 

HEAD cztaloger. Position open July 1, 1966. ALA- 
accredited library school degree, at least 3 years ex- 
perience. Faculty status and benefits; salary open. 
Apply Librarian, Union. College, Schenectady, N.Y. 
12308. 

POSITION open. Assistant art librarian. Smith 
College. Art Library. Primary responsibilities: sub- 
ject cataloging of books, full cataloging of photo- 
graphs, pamphlet files. Past assistants moved to top 
positions. Present incumbent leaving to be married. 
Qualifications: MLS (may be in process), knowledge 
of History of Art, preferably college major, scanning 
ability in languages. Experience not essential. Salary 
for degree $6000 up depending on qualifications. 
Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Four colleges of 
Connecticut Valley (Amherst, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Mount Holyoke, Smith) offer cultural and 
social life. Not far from Tanglewood, etc. Scenic 
countryside with summer and winter sports. 3 hours 
from New York, 2 from Boston by car. Limousine 
service to Hartford-Springfield airport. Send resume 
to Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Ln., Hillyer Art Library, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 01060. 

INSTANT opportunity is yours with this ad. The 
Pennsylvania State Library has openings at most lev- 
els in its Library Development Division. Salaries 
commensurate with experience, from $ to $9454 
starting for consultants, Also interested in catalogers, 
reference, and documents personnel. Several opportu- 
nities in special activities. 15 vacation days, 13 holi- 
days. Retirement plan, group medical plan available. 
Big-city cultural advantages in suburban setting. De- 
tails from State Librarian Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr., 
Pennsylvania State Library, Box 1601, Harrisburg 
17126. 

LIBRARIAN. To take full charge of library in 
town of 15,000 near Hartford, Connecticut. Should 
have MLS, plus some experience. Vacation, some 
fringe benefits. Start $7000. Apply Chairman, 
Library Committee, 66 N. Main St., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

STATE University of New York at Binghamton 
(Harpur College). Liberal arts and science oriented 
graduate center of state university system has been 
authorized the following new positions to meet ex- 
pansion commitments. Ist level professional: 
$9000-$8260/annum. Administrative assistant, Cata- 
loging (LC classification). Circulation. Acquisitions. 
2d level professional: $8000-$9500/annum. Cata- 
loging (LC classification). Acquisitions. Fringe 
benefits are substantial with a choice of retirement 
systems, one month vacation plus two week allow- 
ance for legal holidays, and various medical and in- 
surance options. Rate of acquisitions is approximate- 
ly 50,000 volumes a year and increasing. Electronio 
data processing now applied to acquisitions and cir- 
culation and further applications are being explored. 
For further information write the Director of 
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Libraries, State University of New York at Bingham- 
ton, Binghamton 13901. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian for new elemen- 
tary school of 550 students. Excellent opportunity to 
a) plan and develop physical facilities to provide for 
modern program of library services and b) to de- 
velop program of services for students and teachers 
as related to total curriculum. Experience desirable. 
N.Y. state certification required. Salary range 
$5700-$11,900. Apply to H. B. Gedney, Dir, Elem. 
Education, Peekskill, N.Y. 

CHILDREN'S librarian: eligible for N.J. state 
certification, 5th-year degree plus experience in chil- 
dren's work. Full charge, pleasant, air-conditioned 
room, 8000 vols., additional staff. Salary scale $6214 
to $7670. Write Administrator, Public Library, Scot- 
land Rd., South Orange, N.J. Tel.: SO 2-0128. 

DIRECTOR. A community of 10,199 in upstate 
New York needs a dynamic librarian who would like 
a chance to organize and develop services to an ac- 
tive reading public. Member of regional system, co- 
operative board; cultural and recreational opportuni- 
ties. Salary, $7000. Usual fringe benefits. Apply Box 
417, Ilion, N.Y. 13357. 

COLLEGE librarians. We need four: Assistant to 
the librarian, reference, circulation, and acquisitions 
librarians. Library of about 60,000 vols. Enrollment, 
2000 plus. Scenic region, pleasant summers, small 
community, brief driving time to Philadelphia, New 
York City, Penn State, Cornell, Corning Glass, Fin- 
ger Lakes, etc. Official salary range on nine-month 
basis: $5960-$13,680 depending on education and 
experience. Summer employment extra and based on 
same pay scale. Complete faculty status, good retire- 
ment plan, sabbatical, cumulative sick leave, group 
health insurance. Each position requires fifth-year 
degree and three years experience, if possible. 
Young candidates preferred. Raleigh DePriest, Ln., 
State College Library, Mansfield, Pa. 

HEAD cataloger: All mens Liberal Arts College, 
new library opening April 4. Competitive salary, 
congenial surroundings, and a sensitive position. 
Library degree and some experience required. Posi- 
tion open immediately. Apply John W. May, Dean, 
ae and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

DIRECTOR for public library on Long Island, 40 
miles from New York City. Pop. 60,000. Excellent 
budget. Must have MA from accredited library 
school, 8 to 10 years experience and provable admin- 
istrative experience. Salary open. For details write 
Geroge L. Goss, Chmn., Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, 120 Fairview Rd., Massapequa, N.Y. 11758. 

CATALOGING position in an expanding college, 
experience helpful. Ideal location: 45 minutes from 
New York theatre district; 1 hour to Jersey shore. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications. Apply Librari- 
an, Newark College of Engineering, 323 High 5t., 
Newark, N.J. 07102. 

HEAD librarian. Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, New York. New library building sched- 
uled. Enrollment 2200 in engineering, sciences, busi- 
ness, humanities, and social sciences. Salary $15,000. 
Write Dr. Lowell W. Herron, V-P. 

THREE openings in rapidly growing college 
library: Head cataloger, to supervise 4 catalogers, 4 
nonacademic employees, and student assistants. Con- 
version from DC to LC under way. Associate profes- 
sor qualifications. Salary range $8400—810,200 for ac- 
ademic year, Reference librarian. Associate professor 
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qualifications. Salary range $8400-$10,200 for aca- 
demic year. Assistant librarian for Venango Campus 
in Oil City. Assistant professor qualifications. Salary 
range $6900-$8400 for academic year. Salaries de- 
pendent on educational qualifications and experi- 
ence. Summer work at same rate optional, Faculty 
status. Liberal holiday, sick leave policy. Air condi- 
tioning. Apply to Dan W. Graves, Ln., State College, 
Clarion, Pa. 16214. 

ASSISTANT in cataloging in liberal arts college 
of 800 students, 9-month position open September 
1966. MLS preferred. Beginning salary $6000-$6500. 
Good fringe benefits. Apply Donald E. Fields, Ln., 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 17003. 

DIRECTOR for outstanding small library in South 
Jersey. 9 miles from Philadelphia, 1 hour from Jer- 
sey shore. [f you are interested in quality service to 
a literate public of 14,000, if you can lead an experi- 
enced professional staff, if you can develop a building 
program, and plan for decade's growth, this is your 
opportunity to try your creative abilities. 1965 bud- 
get, $63,000, 1966 near $75,000. 24 days vacation, 9 
paid holidays, noncontributing retirement plan, 
MSLS, solid experience, administrative ability re- 
quired. Salary open. Send resume to Mrs. William T. 
Walker, Jr, 339 E. Main St, Moorestown, N.J. 
08057. 

. HEAD librarian for a metropolitan college of en- 
gineering. Minimum qualifications: 10 years experi- 
ence in an academic situation, 5 vears in administra- 
tion. Salary open. Present director retiring. Apply 
Librarian, Newark College of Engineering, 323 High 
St., Newark, N.J. 07102. 

"READER-minded" cataloger. N.J. public library 
(easy commuting from NYC). Join a service-oriented 
library staff in serving a varied population. Help 
make the card catalog intelligible and useful to 
readers. Salaries now being revised. Write B-387. 

REFERENCE position available in state college 
25 miles west of Philadelphia. LS degree required. 
Thirteen holidays in addition to usual benefits. Write 
Cheyney State College Library, Cheyney, Pa. 19319, 
or telephone 215—399-0990. 

ASSISTANT director for rapidly growing county 
library in. New Jersey, one hour from New York 
metropolitan area. Opportunity to develop, plan ser- 
vices for two-building operation: Eastern regional 
branch to open September 1967, Plan and implement 
personnel program. Aid in developing centralized 
processing for member libraries. Salary open. 20 days 
paid vacation, usual benefits. 4 years administrative 
experience, master of library science degree required. 
County or system background helpful. Call or write 
Julia H. Kilian, Dir, Monmouth County Library, 
Freehold, N.J.; 201-462-1940, Exts. 281, 282, 287. 

REFERENCE, young adult librarian for Long 
Island public library. Population 50,000. Beginning 
salary $6400 with no experience. Credit given for ex- 
perience. Partially paid hospitalization and state re- 
tirement, Write B-385. 


southeast 
FIVE librarians needed for expanding system in 
booming area. New main library building to open 
soon. Cataloger to head acquisitions department and 
branch librarian for predominantly colored neighbor- 
hood—both needed as soon as possible. Business, 
science, and technology librarian to head new de- 
partment as early as February 1. General reference 
and information librarians, two positions beginning 
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May 1. New salary scale. Write Clara E. Wendel, 
Dir, Public Library, 905 N. Orange’ Ave., Orlando, 
Fla. 32801. i 

TAMPA, on the dynamic Sun Coast of Florida, 
needs librarians for expanding program. New 
$3,000,000 central building now under construction. 
Librarian V, $6947.20-$8736; Librarian IV, $6468.80- 
$8132.80. Coordinator of children's services, super- 
visor of bookmobiles, fine arts librarian, business sci- 
ence & technology librarian. Sth-year degree and 
appropriate experience. Usual benefits. Excellent. op- 
portunity to grow with expanding system. Contact 
Cecil Beach, Dir., Public Library, 102 E. 7 Ave., or 
Personnel Director, City Hall, Tampa, Fla. 

WEST VIRGINIA Wesleyan College Reference 
librarian to have charge of all public services (gen- 
eral reference, general studies, special services). A 
challenging opportunity for a scholar, trained in re- 
search and bibliography, capable of working with 
curriculum revision. Position open August 1, 1966. 
College and MLS degrees required, experience pre- 
ferred. Faculty status, 5-day, 37Y19-hour week, one 
month vacation. TIAA, hospitalization and disability 
insurance, social security, fringe benefits .Salary de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Write 
Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26201. 

TWO librarians to assist with cataloging, refer- 
ence, and circulation in new academic library. LC 
classification; 20,000 volumes cataloged, adding 
10,000 during 1966-67. Participation. in book selec- 
tion. Two other professionals, three clericals, plus 
student assistants, Graduate degree from ALA-accred- 
ited library school required. Experience desirable 
but not essential. 40-hour week; 10-11 month basis, 
as desired. Salary depending upon experience. Fac- 
ulty status, group insurance, and other benefits. Air- 
conditioned building. Private, coeducational liberal 
arts college; 1000 students, Saint Leo College 
E Saint Leo (40 miles north of Tampa), Fla. 

PRINCE George's County Memorial Library lo- 
cated near Washington, D.C., needs librarians for 
new branch to be opened June 1966. Branch librari- 
an, $7080-$8850, MSLS plus 2 years experience. 
Also children’s, reader's adviser, reference librarians, 
MSLS no experience, $6436-$8046. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 
Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

REFERENCE. Position in reference department of 
rapidly expanding library will be available July 1. 
Experience desirable and 5th-year library degree re- 
quired. Vacation and sick leave, retirement benefits, 
and group insurance. Salary scale $6800-$9000. New 
building planned for 1969, Apply Dorothy W. Reed- 
er, Dir., Towson State College, Baltimore, Md. 21204. 

HEAD librarian in public library. Will have full 
responsibility for an expanding acquisition program, 
with the encouragement and support of an interested 
City Council. Will play a key role in planning our 
contemplated new library building, and, besides that, 
Riviera Beach, Florida, is a good place to live and 
work. Salary open. Send letter of application and re- 
sume to the Office of the City Manager, 2214 Avenue 
"E", Riviera Beach, Fla. 33404. 

ASSISTANT to the director of Prince George's 
County Memorial Library (new position), $12,540- 
$15,675. À system of 13 branches and 5 bookmobiles, 
serving a population of 500,000 located near Washing- 
ton, D.C. Two buildings under construction, one on 


drawing board, and two others in planning stage, 
and more to come, Responsibilities will include help 


. in administration. Since the county is one of the 


fastest growing in the nation, constant planning for 
future library expansion is essential and we need 
help! MLS degree plus 10 to 12 years public library 
experience which includes a minimum of 5 years of 
successful administration experience. Send resume to 
Personnel Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

CATALOGER. Position in rapidly expanding 
library using LC classification. Will be available 
July 1. Experience (Dewey or LC) essential. 5th-year 
library degree. Vacation and sick leave, retirement 
benefits, and- group insurance. Salary scale $7500- 
$10,000. New building planned for 1969. Apply Doro- 
thy W. Reeder, Dir, Towson State College, Balti- 
more, Md. 21204. ` 

DEPARTMENTAL head, Periodicals-Documents. 
Woman, 21-45, Fifth-year degree from accredited li- 
brary school required. At least two years experience 
preferred, but not necessary. Background in English 
history, foreign languages, or economics preferred. 
Starting salary not less than $5600. State retirement 
plan. Two weeks annual sick leave. All school vaca- 
tions. Group health, life and accident insurance avail- 
able. Position open September 1. Apply Beverly T. 
Moss, Dir., J. C. Fant Library, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, Columbus 39701. 

ASSISTANT librarian: 3 yrs. public library expe- 
rience. MS in LS. Assist with administration of state 
library. Responsible for adult services, including 
book selection, field visits, and bookmobiles. Assist 
with planning many new programs. Salary, $7500 to 
$9000. Month vacation. Usual benefits. Write Dela- 
ware State Library, W. Loockerman St., Dover, or 
telephone 302-674-2240. 

CHIEF librarian for an attractive, modern, air- 


.conditioned public library, serving a population of 


about 7500 in southern Delaware.. 5th-year degree 
from accredited library school required. 40-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation. Usual employee benefits. 
Salary open. Write to Mrs. A. H. Williams, Tr., Pub- 
lic Library, Laurel, Del. 19956. l 

HAVE you studied through library science courses 
but not for a graduate degree? Do you like working 
with people to help them find lost items? Do you 
derive pleasure from the order of inventory manage- 
ment and control? Does the challenge of moving a 
medium-sized, growing collection into a $1.4: million 
building under construction awaken the pioneer spirit 
in you? Then apply for the opening as library assis- 
tant-in-charge-of-circulation at a unique state college 
in the Southeast. You can enjoy the usual staff bene- 
fits, with 20 days annual vacation, plus holidays, Be- 
ginning salary, $5200, and no way to go but up. Write 
to B-386. 

SEVERAL new positions opening July 1. 4cqüi- 
sitions, cataloging, reference. 5th-year degree from 
ALA.accredited library school required. Salary range, 
$6144 to $7680, depending on experience. Apply to 
Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 24061, 


midwest 

REFERENCE librarian position. Library-minded 

community of 25,000. Construction of new building 

in progress. Library science degree desirable. Liberal 

fringe benefits. Apply President, Library Board, 
Public Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
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city of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
$7008. Periodic salary increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
state retirement system, paid hospitalization plan, 
sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 
$40,150 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 32,000 
volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time non- 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

COORDINATOR of library services, for . fifty 
schoo] materials centers. Write for position descrip- 
tion to Kenneth J. Taylor or Personnel Office, Madi- 
son Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

ELEMENTARY, junior high, and senior high li- 
brarians with IMC philosophy. Positions now and 
T a Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 
53703. 

HEAD cataloger for North Shore city of 30,000. 
Fifth-year library school degree required. Salary 
open. Retirement, social security, paid hospitaliza- 
tion, 4 weeks vacation, 9 legal holidays. Send resume 
to J. M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 494 Laurel 
Ave., Highland Park, Ill. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant for a growing county 
library headquarters near Lansing and Michigan 
State University. Start at $6700 without experience, 
higher with. Write Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Mich. 48854. 

HEAD librarian for public library in thriving city 
of 44,000, 20 miles north of St. Louis; is a part of a 
T-county library system. Library degree and some ad- 
ministrative experience necessary. Starting salary 
$7200. Month's vacation, sick leave, Illinois Munici- 
pal Retirement Fund, and social security. Apply to 
Mrs. W. H. Middleton, Hayner Public Library, 401 
State St, Alton, Il. 62002. 

WANTED: Ahead librarian. Central Wisconsin city 
of 15,000. Modern $275,000 building built in 1960. 
50,000 volumes, $70,000 budget, circulation 480,000. 
Require professional training and talent for cum- 
munity relations. Start approximately $8500, more 
for excellent experience. Apply to G. Stanley Custer, 
Pres, Free Library, Marshfield, Wis. 54449, 

ASSISTANT cataloger. Woman, graduate with 
masters degree in library science from accredited 
library school. To assist the head cataloger in the 
cataloging of books and other materials; supervising 
and revising work of library clerks. Salary range 
$7500 to $9000 for academic year, depending upon 
qualifications. Service to begin September 1966, with 
opportunities sometimes for summer position. Fac- 
ulty rank, vacation same as other faculty, sick leave, 
social security, included in state retirement system, 
excellent working conditions in new air-conditioned 
library addition, with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State University, White- 
water 53190. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian in modern, 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
MLS degree required. Salary dependent on experi- 
ence and qualifications. Write Mrs. Robert Olson, 
P.M. Musser Public Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

EXPANDING college (over 6000; undergraduate 
and graduate) has positions open for instruction in 
librarianship and/or audio-visual education. Salary 
open to training and experience. Also positions in 
public services and technical services (acquisitions, 
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bibliography, cataloging). Age to 35. Salary open to 
training and experience. Begin summer or fall, Write 

-370. 

CHALLENGING position, director for public 
library, college community in southern Michigan, 
within one hour’s drive of two Big Ten universities; 
forward-looking board seeking a take-charge individ- 
ual. 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe benefits; sala- 
ry open. Apply to President. Beard of Trustees, Pub- 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 49224. 

REFERENCE librarian to head a well established 
and busy reference department. Fifth-year library 
school degree and a minimum of three years experi- 
ence in a public library reference department re- 
quired. Beautiful new library building in a univer- 
sity town just 30 minutes from Chicago. Retirement 
plan, medical insurance, four weeks vacation. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. For further infor- 
mation write Andre S. Nielsen, Ln., Public Library, 
Evanston, Ill. 60201. 

CATALOGER: challenging opportunity to super- 
vise processing department in expanding library. 
New building 1964. Community of 22,000 located ap- 
proximately 100 miles from Milwaukee and Madison. 
Salary $6000-$7000. Liberal fringe benefits. MLS re- 
quired, experience preferred. Write Kathryn J. 
Flynn, Dir., Public Library, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 

MICHIGAN Technological University. Acquisi- 
tions, archives & special coliections, reference, and 
serials librarians, and instructor of library science 
courses, needed for new, $2 million air-conditioned 
building to be occupied June 1966. Salary range 
from $7200 to $10,200, dependent on qualifications 
and experience. Faculty status, tenure, retirement 
pension, paid hospitalization insurance, 24 days vaca- 
tion, 12 days sick leave, pleasant living conditions in 
vacationland area. College library experience pre- 
ferred but not essential. Ápply to Michael V. Kren- 
itsky, Dir, Michigan Technological University Li- 
brary, Houghton, Mich. 49931. 

MICHIGAN State Library needs technical coordi- 
nator ($10,883-$13,777), school and public library 
consultants ($9020-$11,488), head of reference sec- 
tion ($8306-$10,438), head of Michigan section 
($8306-$10,438), law librarian — ($8306 $10,438), 
school library cataloger ($8306-$10,438). Salaries are 
as of July 1966; beginning salaries dependent upon 
experience, Write Mrs. Ruth Frame, Michigan State 
Library, 735 E. Michigan, Lansing. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Position with a future in a 
rapidly growing city in northern Indiana. New mil- 
lion dollar facility. Man or woman with library de- 
gree and training and at least seven years of experi- 
ence. Salary $6200 to $8300 negotiable. Usual fringe 


.benefits. Contact Personnel Committee, Public Li- 


brary, Elkhart, Ind. 46518. 

HEAD of technical processes department for medi- 
um-sized public library with current book budget of 
$30,000. Degree from accredited library school, some 
experience required. Beginning salary, $7000. Apply 
Eleanor Plain, Ln, Public Library, Aurora, Ill. 

INDIANA University Library, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, has openings for: 1) Librarian for history to 
develop a collection to satisfy current and future re- 
search demands as well as work closely with faculty 
and graudate students at a salary of $8000 plus de- 
pending on qualifications. 2) Cataloger of Arabic 
materials at a salary of $6500 plus depending on 
qualifications, 3) Cataloger for Japanese materials at 
$6500 plus depending on qualifications. 4) Chemistry 
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librarian for a collection of over 25,000 volumes, at 
$10,000 up depending on qualifications. TIAA, fac- 
ulty status plus other benefits. Apply to Jane G. 
Flener. Asst. Dir, Indiana University Libraries, 
Bloomington 47401. 

TWO positions: periodical librarian and circula- 
tion librarian. Begin Sept. 1, 1966. MLS required. 
Faculty rank, fringe benefits, $6500-$9500, 20% of ac- 
ademic year salary extra for summer session, new 
library being planned. Apply Smith Richardson, Ln., 
Wisconsin State University, Superior 54881. 

HEAD of extension department for medium-sized 
public library with one stationary and one mobile 
branch. Degree from accredited library school, some 
experience required. Beginning salary, $7000. Apply 
Eleanor Plain, Ln., Public Library, Aurora, lll. 

NILES Public Library, Niles, Illinois, will move 
into a new library building soon after the middle of 
this year and will need two additional professional 
staff members. Duties of these positions will be prin- 
cipally reference work with adults and children, 
book selection recommendations, some cataloging of 
children's materials, readers guidance, in fact every 
phase of service to the library's public. Starting sala- 
ry at least $5600 plus usual benefits for a recent 
library school graduate with 5% annual merit in- 
creases. Submit application to Library Administrator, 
d Library, 7950 Waukegan Rd., Niles, Ill. 

0648. - 

BRANCH librarian, large, new branch, $7384- 
$8963, three years experience. Librarian IT, circula- 
tion dept, $6364-$7743, one year experience. Li- 
brarian I, large branch, and Librarian I, reference 
dept, $5782-$7030, no experience. All positions re- 
quire graduate LS degree. Write Dan A. Williams, 
Dir, Public Library, 100 Locust St, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50309. 

AREA library consultant: $8976-$11,232 (new po- 
sition to plan and develop regional service); assis- 
tant head of adult readers services department: 
$7488-$8976; cataloger: $6720-$8208; children’s li- 
brarian: $6720-$8208. Salary depending on experi- 
ence, Payment of $144 on health insurance. Library 
science degree. 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, retirement. Main library located in cultural 
center which includes an art center, planetarium, 
little theatre, auditorium, and historical museum. 
Apply Assistant Director's Office, Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

UNIVERSITY librarians needed at Ohio State 
University Libraries: 1) Head, Botany and Zoology 
Library. Responsible for service in the Botany and 
Zoology Library, which contains approximately 
46,000 volumes. Emphasis is on administrative duties 
and reference services to faculty and graduate stu- 
dents. Available July 1, 1966. Salary $10,068. 2) 
Head, Pharmacy-Microbiology Library. Responsi- 
ble for operation of the Pharmacy-Microbiology 
Library, which contains approximately 12,000 vol- 
umes, and for supervising its division into two sepa- 
rate collections preparatory to the completion of a 
new Pharmacy Library in 1967. Will then be re- 
sponsible also for this new library. Emphasis is on 
reference work and administrative functions. Avail. 
able summer 1966. Salary $8268. 3) Circulation desk 
and book-stack librarian. Responsible for operation of 
the circulation desk and bookstack. Includes training 
and supervision of clerical workers and student as- 
sistants, some work in developing the collection, 
screening books returned for rebinding, and plan- 


ning changes, and improvements in the circulation 
system, Salary $8268. 4) Anglo-American humanities 
bibliographer. Handles book orders for the humani- 
ties departments (except foreign language, art, and 
music departments), including establishing correct 
bibliographic entry for orders for expensive and 
difficult items. Works with faculty and librarians of 
areas involved in book selection. Graduate work in 


' English desirable. Salary $7296. 5) Foreign lan- 


guages bibliographer. Handles book orders for the 
art, music, and foreign language departments (ex- 
cept Slavic and Oriental), and including establishing 
selection with faculty and librarians of areas in- 
volved, Graduate work in Romance languages or 
German desirable, with reading knowledge of at 
least one other foreign language. Salary $7968. All 
positions require a graduate degree from an accredit- 
ed library school and suitable experience. Salaries 
listed are maximum beginning salaries depending 
upon qualifications. Merit increases follow. Benefits 
include faculty rank, major medical and life insur- 
ance, 24 working days vacation annually, opportunity 
to continue studies in special fields. Apply to Per- 
sonnel Office, Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 
Neil Ave., Columbus. An equal opportunity employ- 


er. 

OPPORTUNITY for a Librarian II with a knowl- 
edge of work with children's books. Very active 
library with an excellent children's collection. 
Library situated on the shores of Lake St, Clair, 20 
minutes from downtown Detroit by expressway. Rec- 
reational and cultural advantages handy. 2 weeks va- 
cation, 12 days cumulative sick leave, social security, 
retirement, insurance partially paid, Blue Cross paid, 
longevity. MLS required, some experience preferred. 
$6552 to $7423 with experience; $5413 to $6081 
without experience, Civil service requirements must 
be met; residence required. Contact Mrs, Virginia 
MacHarg, Ln, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 48081. 

PARSONS College Library. Technical services 
head for a challenging position. Assist in selecting, 
supervise acquisitions, cataloging for Parsons College 
and four new colleges formed under Parsons aus- 
pices. Help build model collection for new colleges. 
$10,000 to $13,000 or more for librarian with good 
experience and bibliographic competence. Reference 
librarian. New or recent graduate sought for assis- 
tant reference position, MLS required. Experience 
desirable but not necessary. $7500 or more de- 
pending on experience and academic performance. 
Both positions carry faculty rank. Household goods 
moved. Liberal fringes: TIAA, medical plans, life 
insurance, free country club membership. Positions 
open June l-October 1, depending on availability of 
applicant. Lee Sutton, Parsons College Library, 
Fairfield, Iowa 52556. 

BRANCH Zibrarians. Growing system of new main 
library and 18 branches. Fifth-year graduates 
$7400-$8400, beginning salary depends upon experi- 
ence. Month’s vacation, state retirement system, sick 
leave. Good book budget. Apply Personnel Office, 
Dayton and Montgomery County Public Library, 215 
E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

NORTHERN Illinois University Library: assistant 
reference librarian. Temporary position open Sep- 
tember 12, 1966. Bachelor's and/or master's degree 
in Business and a library science degree required. 
Minimum salary $800 a month,. depending on 
qualifications. 35-hour week, all college vacations, 
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faculty status, academic rank. Interested applicants 
should send a detailed letter, transcripts of credits, 
experience record, and have letters of reference sent 
to Bernadine C. Hanby, Dir, University Library, 
Northern lllinois University, DeKalb, Ill, 60115 

HEAD librarian in growing city of 27,000. 
40,000-volume book collection. Salary open de- 
pending on qualifications. Sick leave, hospitalization, 
vacation. 5th-year library degree, and some experi- 
ence required. Write Mrs. K. U. Love, 702 S. Bar- 
rett, Sedalia, Mo. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Library degree required. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience. 
Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, and 
state retirement plan. Serving a growing city of 
32,000; home office of Marathon Oil Company. Lo- 
cated on I 75, just south of Toledo. Apply Public 
Library, Findlay, Ohio. 

HEAD librarian for progressive city oi 12,000. 
Collection of 28,000 volumes. Budget $46,000, $9000 
for books. Building program under way. Challenging 
position with room for growth. Salary $6300 and up 
depending on qualifications. Usual fringe benefits. 
MLS required. Write to Cleon J. Egan, Sec., Bd. of 
Trustees, Public Library, Kaukauna, Wis. 54130. 

HEAD librarian. Chicago Heights, Illinois (30 
miles from Loop), 42,000 volumes. Building program 
contemplated. Salary $8000-$9000 annually, with 
usual professional benefits. Write to Trustee Mrs. 
Ben A. Sylla, 169 Country Club Rd., Chicago 
Heights, III. 

OHIO State University Libraries are seeking 
professional librarians qualified to fill the following 
positions: 1) Administrative assistant to assistant di- 
rectors. Analyzes procedural problems and recom- 
mends solutions, Answers correspondence and ques- 
tionnaires. Prepares agenda and acts as a secretary 
for public service and technical service meetings. 
Salary $8268. 2) Librarian for general administration 
and research. Conducts studies relating to budgets, 
personnel, surveys of library use, etc. Assembles data 
for reports; conducts research into various library 
problems. Assists director of libraries in general ad- 
ministrative work. PhD in library science or subject 
field desirable. Salary $12,168. 3) Automation and 
information science librarian. Conducts studies and 
makes recommendations concerning implementation 
of a recently developed broad outline for utilization 
of automatic data processing equipment in acquisi- 
tion, cataloging, circulation, and serials. Salary 
$10,068. All positions require a graduate degree from 
an accredited library school (except automation posi- 
tion) and suitable experience. Salaries listed are 
maximum beginning salaries depending upon qual- 
ifications. Merit increases follow. Benefits include 
faculty rank, major medical and life insurance, 
24 working days vacation annually, opportunity to 
continue studies in special fields. Apply Personnel 
Office, Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil 
Ave., Columbus. An equal opportunity employer. 

DIRECTOR: public library in city of 30,000. 
Library serves as resource center for a new library 
system. Library degree required. 2 years experience. 
Salary open. Apply to Sydney Pollack, Public 
Library, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 63701. 

LIBRARY director for seven-year-old, two-county 
consolidated, regional system immediately south of 
Minneapolis-St, Paul. Budget exceeds $250,000 inc. 
$84,000 book budget. Growing suburban-rural popu- 
lation of over 100,000. Staff of 25 f.t.e. inc. 6 profes- 
sionals, Requires MA or equiv. from accredited 
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library school with responsible public library admin. 
exp. Salary open. Apply to Mrs. Lucille Broderson, 
Pres., Route 10, South St. Paul, Minn. 55075. 

REFERENCE and cataloging positions open Sept. 
1 in downtown university in Chicago, overlooking 
Lake Michigan. MLS required but not experience. 
Faculty status. 4 weeks vacation. Excellent fringe 
benefits including TIAA retirement. Friendly atmos- 
phere. Fine transportation. In the center of cultural 
and shopping districts. Salaries open. Apply with re- 
sume Marjorie C. Keenleyside, Ln., Roosevelt Univ., 
430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60605. 

CATALOGER. LS degree required. Position open 
July 1, 1966. Liberal arts college 30 miles north of 
Chicago in attractive suburban community. New 
building, growing collection. Beginning salary 
$6000-$6500, dependent upon qualifications and ex- 
perience; annual increments, 38-hour week. Faculty 
status, liberal insurance program, social security. 
Apply with references to Martha Biggs, Dir., Don- 
nelley Library, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
60045. 

TECHNICAL processes coordinator, in expanding 
city-county system. Knowledge of computer capabili- 
ties desirable but not necessary. Streamlined and 
simplified procedures in use. Responsibilities include 
the coordinating of the activities of the acquisition, 
catalog, and book preparation divisions, a total staff 
of 24, Coordinates the expenditure of over $300,000 
for library materials. Roomy, air-conditioned quar- 
ters. 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited school 
with appropriate experience required. Available Sep- 
tember 1, 1966. Salary $8600-$9600. Apply Director, 
Dayton and Montgomery County Public Library, 215 
E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

WAYNE State University, Detroit. Two vacancies. 
1) Chief acquisitions librarian: materials budget 
$500,000-|-; staff of 24. 2) Social science reference 
librarian. Salaries open. Liberal fringe benefits and 
personnel policies. Write G. Flint Purdy, Dir. of 
Ls., zip code 48202. 

DIRECTOR for the newly organized Arrowhead 
Library System, North Eastern Minnesota. Our board 
is seeking an experienced, vigorous, and imaginative 
librarian (man or woman) to share in building a li- 
brary system for 277,700 residents of a three-county 
area living in a complex of urban and rural com- 
munities, System expected to grow to six counties 
with a population of 332,700. Initial studies and a 
plan for library development has been completed. 
The director wil work with the regional board in 
completing the organization of the system, acquiring 
a staff, prompting rural service, developing central- 
ized services, in short, in building the Arrowhead 
Library System. The area is fortunate in having ade- 
quate library facilities in many of its communities 
and a reservoir of capable professional librarians. 
Adequate financing for system establishment is as- 
sured, and the long-range potential for future system 
support is favorable. ALA-accredited 5th-year degree 
in library science required and at least 3 years ad- 
ministrative experience. Beginning salary $12,000 
and up, depending upon experience. Salary scale to 
be set by new director. All librarians in our area 
know of this advertisement. We are an equal oppor- 
tunity employer. Apply by letter and resume to Mrs. 
John D. Boentje, Sec., Arrowhead Library System, 
1004 E. 24 St., Hibbing, Minn. 

LIBRARIAN II, head of branch library, super- 
vising one full-time, one part-time staff. Two years 
professional experience required; salary range $6274- 
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$8005. Librarian I, 2 positions in adult services with 
special interest in any of these areas: business, sci- 
ence, and industry; fine arts; or public relations. 
Salary range $5770-$7361. For all positions beginning 
salary dependent upon experience, library degree re- 
quired. Annual 5% increment for satisfactory ser- 
vice, 22 days vacation, sick leave accumulative to 960 
hours, state retirement plan, social security, health 
insurance provided by city. Apply Rose Mosigian, 
Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wis. 53140. 

HEAD librarian wanted beginning June 1, 1966. 
Robert Morris Junior College of Carthage, Ill. Salary 
range $8000 to $9500 for 1172 months, depending 
upon training and experience. Private institution, 
lovely campus. Fine library building. County seat of 
4000. Fringe benefits. Interested parties contact 
Stuart Baller, Ácad. Dean, Robert Morris Junior Col- 
lege, Carthage, Ill. 62310. 


mountain plains 


ADDITIONAL acquisitions librarian for a small 
teachers college that is growing rapidly. Present en- 
rollment 2100. Library school graduate desired. Sala- 
ry depends upon training and experience. Write 
Phyllis Dunham, Ln., Adams State College, Alamosa, 
Colo. 

HEAD librarian, Littleton, Colorado. Pleasant 
growing suburb of Denver requests applications for 
director of the library program for city of 20,000. 
Annual budget of $70,000, 8 employees with good 
possibility of increasing program. Spacious, new 
building dedicated October 1965. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Council-manager government with advisory 
library board. Librarian responsible to city manager. 
Master's in library science and minimum of 3 years 
library service in supervisory or administrative ca- 
pacity required. Salary open depending on qualifica- 
tions. Send resume to City Manager, 2450 W, Main 
St., Littleton, Colo. 80120, 

DIRECTOR needed now to plan total library ser- 
vice and building program for newly established 
Greater Clark County Library District. Imaginative 
thinking plus solid experience in administrative and 
planning roles basic requirements, Library will serve 
15,000 residents in suburban-rural areas. Initial bud- 
get request, $168,000 for services, effective July 1966. 
Full details available from C. L. Boyd, Chmn., Board 
of Trustees, 1961 Gabriel Dr., Las Vegas, Nev. 89109. 
Tel.: 702-736-1223. 

WYOMING. The University of Wyoming will have 
the following vacancies: Assistant cataloger-—assis- 
tant to the head cataloger in a department compris- 
ed of three professionals and five full-time clerical 
assistants. The library is on the Dewey Classification 
System and provides support with an extensive col- 
lection of cataloging tools. Professional degree and 
three years experience required. A knowledge of the 
literature of the sciences desirable. Salary $7000 and 
up, depending upon qualifications, Position available 
August 1966. Humanities reference librarian —experi- 
enced person desired to administer and strengthen 
the Humanities Division, and to supervise the interli- 
brary loan service. Two part-time clerical assistants 
available, Advanced training beyond the bachelor's 
degree in one or more of the desciplines concerned 
is highly desirable. Salary is open, depending upon 
qualifications. Position available July 1, 1966. The 
university is located in the scenic Laramie Valley 
near many summer and winter vacation attractions. 
The university confers degrees in seven major areas, 


and is expected to grow rapidly in the next decade. 
Present enrollment is 6200. Both positions carry fac- 
ulty rank and privileges. Apply to Ray Frantz, Dir., 
University of Wyoming Library, Laramie 82071. 

CATALOGING consultant for one month this sum- 
mer to assist in change to LC classification. Must have 
reclassification experience within a cataloging de- 
partment. Collection of over 850,000 volumes and a 
professional cataloging staff of 11. Also available 
professional positions in reference, cataloging, pe- 
riodicals, and Math Library beginning at $6200 and 
up. Faculty rank, 24 days vacation, 12 days sick leave 
annually, sabbatical leave every 12 quarters, and med- 
ical insurance. New $6.7 million building to be com- 
pleted in late 1967, Submit application and personal 
resume to Ralph D. Thomson, Dir. of Ls., University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City 84112. 

SCHOOL District Number Six, Weld County, Colo- 
rado (Greeley Public Schools) is seeking a library 
coordinator, effective August 1966. This position 
would include 1) overall coordination of school li- 
brarians, 2} selection of appropriate materials K-12, 
3) supervision of the central processing facilities, 4) 
general upgrading and better utilization of all school 
libraries. Qualifications: Master’s degree in library 
science. Library experience required. Teaching expe- 
rience desirable. Salary is dependent upon prepara- 
tion and experience, beginning at $8000 to $8800 for 
an ll-month work year. Contact the Director of Per- 
sonnel, 1415 Ninth Av., Greeley, Colo. 

CATALOGER-reference librarian in Black Hills 
region. Graduate degree from ALA-accredited library 
school required, experience desirable, Salary open. 
Four weeks vacation, sick leave, hospitalization, re- 
tirement, social security. Send resume to Trustee 
Faye Crawford, P.O. Box 872, Rapid City, S.D. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona (pop, 550,000) has two new di- 
vision head openings resulting from rapidly growing 
library system. Head of adult services and head of 
juvenile services, Salary $8112 to $10,272, depending 
on qualifications. Generous and comprehensive fringe 
benefits. Written exam not required. Book stock 
400,000. Current book budget $350,000. $2,000,000 
building program in progress. Resort climate plus 
full range of metropolitan educational, cultural, and 
recreational outlets offers a truly new way of life in 
the "Valley of the Sun." Write for details to W. R. 
Henderson, Dir, Public Library. 12 E. McDowell, 
Phoenix 85003. 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Head of children and youth 
section of the central library. Salary $7056 to $8928, 
depending on qualifications. Vacancy due to approv- 
al of incumbent's desire to head new branch library. 
Write for details to W. R. Henderson, Dir., Public 
Library, 12 E. McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

NEW College of Medicine Library, being formed 
to serve medical school opening fall 1967 in Tucson, 
Arizona, has openings for an assistant catalog li. 
brarian and a serials librarian to start July 1966. Ac- 
credited fifth-year library degree and working knowl- 
edge of at least one foreign language essential Ex- 
perience with NLM classification and MeSH, or with 
scientific-medical serials, preferred. $6300-$6500 to 
start. Contact David Bishop, Ln., College of Medi- 
cine Library, University of Arizona, Tucson 85721. 

ASSISTANT librarian, small university art depart- 
ment, Splendid opportunity for bright, young library 


. School graduate with MS to participate in the build- 
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ing of a first-rate art history library with liberal 
funds and connected with energetic exhibition and 
academic programs. Responsibilities would include: 
reference work, cataloging, some’ administration. 
Strong interest and training in the humanities and 
foreign languages essential, art history background 
desirable. Both candidates with and without library 
experience will be considered. Physical quarters very 
attractive;: opportunity to audit art history courses. 
Salary: around $6500, depending on qualifications. 
Please write personal attention of Mrs. Charles Neu, 
Ln. Art Department, University of St. Thomas, 
Houston, Tex. 77006. 

CATALOGERS. Rice University needs 2 new ca- 
talogers, one for monographs, one for serials. Ability 
to do original cataloging of foreign language materi- 
al essential. Good knowledge of German desirable. 
One month’s vacation, other liberal holidays. Air- 
conditioned building. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Write to Hardin Craig, 
Jr., Ln., Rice University, Houston 77001. 

LIBRARY director. Salary open. Excellent bene- 
fits and opportunity for growth in a growing library. 
Ideal weather and living conditions in the “West’s 
Most Western Town." Must have experience and 
thorough knowledge of principles, methods, and prac- 
tices of library administration. Master's degree in 
library science required. Send resume to Personnel 
Office, 60 W. Indiana School Rd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 


pacific northwest 


CITY librarian, Astoria Oregon. Salary $527-36831 
per month, depending upon qualifications. Full ree 
sponsibility for city-public operations. A $300,000 
library building program is under way and in final 
planning stages. Library degree required with a min- 
imum of two years experience. Vacation and fringe 
benefits. Apply Astoria Civil Service Commission, 
City Hall, 1095 Duane St, Astoria, Ore. 97108. 

NORTHWEST university has opening for general 
librarian. Splendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate to learn all phases of library opera- 
tion. Ideally located. New modern library building. 
Month vacation, group medical plan, state retire- 
ment, social security. Mild, healthful climate. Good 
beginning salary, substantial increments, Write B-367. 

APPLY now to start to work no later than July 
1966 as supervisor of libraries for the Portland pub- 
lic schools. Master's degree from an accredited 
library school, academic qualifications for Oregon 
supervisory certificate, experience administering li- 
brary program required. Salary $10,275—$12,325, de. 
pending on experience. Thirteen high school instruc- 
tional materials centers, rapidly expanding elemen- 
tary program (54 out of 95 schools have centers), 
professional library, centralized processing center. 
Portland has an integrated instructional materials 
program. Ápply Harold Buskrud, Dir. of Pers, Pub- 
lic Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland, Ore. 
97208. 

POSITIONS open—Oregon State Library. Consul- 
tant for public libraries: Graduate of accredited 
school of libraranship. Assignment includes travel to 
many scenic areas of Oregon. Salary $500 to $685, 
depending on experience (minimum of two years re- 
quired). Public library (including metropolitan) ex- 
perience desirable. Reference librarian: Graduate of 
aceredited school of librarianship. Salary $460 to 
$575, depending on experience. Two years experi- 
ence in reference desirable. Research specialist: Co]. 
lege graduate with major course work in political 
science or public administration. Graduate degree 
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desirable. Three years of progressively responsible 
experience in research methods and related report 
writing required, Some public or private administra- 
tive experience useful. Salary $625 to $715, de- 
pending on experience. Send applications to Oregon 
State Library, Salem 97310. 

LIBRARY consultant. Two new positions with the 
Washington State Library in Olympia. Expanding 
program for providing consultative services in de- 
velopment and improvment of public libraries and 
library services. Salary up to $10,236, depending on 
qualifications. Requires a master’s degree in library 
science plus four years of experience, including one 
year in administration or supervision. Excellent rec- 
reation area. Mild climate. Civil service. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Contact Washington State Depart- 
ment of Personnel, General Administration Building, 
Olympia 98501. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian for rapidly growing col- 
lection. Offer: $6360-$6672, depending on ed. and 
exp. Excellent fringe benefits—Blue Cross, life ins., 
major med., good retirement income, soc. sec., 12 
days (accum. to 60) sick leave, 30 days vac. Mod. 
bldg., friendly staff and campus, 4 hrs. drive from 
Yellowstone, Sun Valley, Tetons, Salt Lake. Wanted: 
5th-year LS degr., pref. at least l yr. exp. in aca- 
demic acq. div., 3 refs. (1 former employer) required. 
Position: open now. Apply: E. Oboler, Idaho State 
Univ. L., Pocatello, Idaho. Tel.: 208-236-3480, 9-12, 
1-5 (MST) for further details. 

DIRECTOR of library services for Yakima School 
District, Yakima, Washington.. Student enroll- 
ment 12,000; 550 teachers. Must have master’s 
degree from accredited library school, successful 
library experience, and be eligible for teacher 
certification in the State of Washington. Salary 
range $8000 to $11,500 for 215 day contract. Write 
to Robert Klavano, Asst. Supt. of Schs, 104 N. 4 
Ave., Yakima, Wash. 98902. 

SCHOOL librarian for small, innovative high 
school with team teaching, individualization, exten- 
sive use of media. Coordinated AV-Library program 
meets ALA standards. Two clerical assistants. Pleas- 
ant community 17 miles from state capitol, 60 miles’ 
from Portland. Qualified teacher with library degree 
preferred. Salary range $5000-$9000. Write Fred 
Graham, Stayton High School, Stayton, Ore. 

PORTLAND State College. New positions opening 
July 1. All positions require 5th-year master’s degree, 
accredited schools preferred. All positions have fac- 
ulty rank with 12-month pay scale, one month vaca- 
tion, social security, choice of state retirement or 
TIAA Assistant education librarian, assistant profes- 
sor if qualified by experience. BEd required, in- 
formed about recent teaching materials and methods, 
definitely interested in elementary level as well as 
secondary. Cataloger, preferably of considerable ex- 
perience with LC classification. Rank of assistant 
professor if qualified. General information-catalog 
consultant, experience not required, but skill with 
and liking for people essential. Instructor. Two as- 
sistant acquisitions librarians for assistance in han- 
dling an enlarged book budget. Probably instructor 


-rank, salary according to experience in related work. 


One to specialize in serials and standing orders; the 


‘other general duties. Address inquiries to Jean P. 


Black, Ln., P.O. Box 1151, Portland Ore. 97207. 
HIGH school librarian for Yakima School District, 
Yakima, Washington. Two large high schools, 
1300-1500 enrollment each. Applicant must hold 
valid library certificate and be eligible for teaching 
certificate in the State of Washington. Salary range 
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$6000 to $8000 for 190-day contract. Write to Robert 
Klavano, Asst. Supt. of Schs., 104 N. 4 Ave., Yaki- 
ma, Wash. 98902. 

HEAD librarian for Lake Oswego, scenic suburb 
of Portland, Oregon. Pop. 12,200. City-county 
library. Devoted, informed community support. Cir- 
culation 138,000. Fine staff, 3 nonprofessionals, 3 
clerks. Excellent new building. MLS degree, 2 years 
administrative experience required. Good fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. George L. Beard, 
706 Fourth St., Lake Oswego, Ore. 97034. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system. Children’s librarians espe- 
cially wanted but vacancies in other fields of librari- 
anship available. Salary to $7212 depending on qualifi- 
cations. Requires college graduation with 24 units of 
library training applicable to public library service. 
Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to employ- 
ment. Outstanding employee benefits include annual 
vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid-for health 
and life insurance, Splendid local educational and 
recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weather. Citizen- 
ship required. For details write, Jack Schwartz, Civil 
Service Dept., City Administration Bldg., San Diego, 
Calif. 92101. An equal opportuinty employer. 

CHIEF, Government Publications Department. Sal- 
ary range, $8300-$10,100. Experience with docu- 
ments or related materials required. Collection of 
82,000 documents, federal, international, local. Plans 
call for department to become a social science refer- 
ence and materials center. Excellent professional 
opportunity in expanding situation; new space 
planned for next year. Academic status, 24 working 
days vacation, liberal benefits. Scenic region midway 
between mountain resorts and seashore. Write R. P. 
Lang, Actg. Univ. Ln., University of California 
Library, Riverside, Calif. 92502. 

CHILDREN'S and young people's librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agricul- 
tural area. Butte County has immediate opening for 
a challenging position developing a complete youth 
services program for the county library system. One 
fourth of the $60,000 book budget will be spent for 
children's and young people's books. System has 
yearly circulation of 470,000; a book collection of 
125,000 volumes; a staff of 20 full-time and 26 part- 
time personnel; an annual budget of $250,000. Here 
is a chance to live in a rural setting only 60 miles 
from Sacramento and 150 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. Salary range, $542-$639. Well-qualified person 
may be hired above entrance salary. Retirement, hos- 
pitalization insurance, and sick leave benefits. Con- 
tact the Butte County Personnel Office, Courthouse, 
Oroville, Calif. 95965. - 

ASSISTANT librarian, second professional on 
staff, for small municipal library in southern Califor- 
nia, wonderful climate, no smog, no fog. Position 
with a future, also opportunity to work with 
pioneering three-county system. Opening July 1, 
1966, for mature individual with ALA-accredited 
fifth-year library degree, some supervisory experience 
preferred (not necessarily in library work). Start in 
$478-$584 salary range, depending on qualifications. 
Send inquiries and resumes to City Ln., Mrs. Elisa- 
beth S. Moore, Blanchard Memorial Library, Santa 
Paula, Calif. 93060. 

ANAHEIM, California, $570-$693. Excellent pro- 
fessional opportunities with a modern library sys- 
tem in a growing city of 150,000. Position requires 
master's degree in library science, however, prior ex- 


perience is not necessary. Apply to Personnel De- 
partment, City of Anaheim, 225 E. Broadway, An- 
aheim, Calif. Tel.: 714—776-0110, Ext. 331. 

LIBRARIAN needed for city library with county 
affiliations. Modern building, plans for expansion. 
Book stock 31,500. Good book budget, fringe 
benefits, salary open. Applicant must have degree 
from accredited library school and several years ex- 
perience. Apply Board of Trustees, Public Library, 
Porterville, Calif. 

COORDINATOR to administer new two-county, 
one-city Mother Lode Library System in scenic, 
northern California; one-half hour from Saaramento, 
one hour from Lake Tahoe recreation area, two 
hours from San Francisco, with headquarters in Au- 
burn, Placer County. Dynamic, modern library pro- 
gram in the making. Graduate degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school, with minimum 2 years expe- 
rience required. Salary $8500 per year plus generous 
fringe benefits. Apply to Placer County Personnel 
Department, 250 Sacramento St, Auburn, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY of California Library, Davis, has 
professional positions available July 1, 1966. The fol- 
lowing five positions will be at the Librarian II clas- 
sification, $6800-$8700. A minimum of two years 
professional experience is required for appointment 
at the Librarian JI level. Appointment at the Li- 
brarian I classification, $6000—$7400, is possible, if 
applicant lacks the requisite two years experience. 
Positions available: catalog librarian, experience in 
cataloging foreign language materials desirable; cat- 
alog librarians (2), experience in cataloging biologi- 
cal and medical science material desirable; reference 
librarian and subject specialist in social sciences, 
graduate work in the social sciences is desirable. An 
additional position will be at the Librarian HI clas- 
sification, $8300-$10,100. A minimum of four years 
professional experience is required. Reference li- 
brarian, Health Sciences Branch Library; an aca- 
demic major in the biological sciences is preferred. 
Applicants must have graduate degree in library 
science. Positions have academic status and generous 
fringe benefits. Davis is a pleasant university town, 
about one hour and fifteen minutes by freeway from 
the San Francisco Bay Area and fifteen minutes 
from Sacramento by car. Apply to J. R. Blanchard, 
University Library, University of California, Davis 
95616. 

VENTURA County and City Library offers out- 
standing opportunity at all professional levels from 
librarian to principal librarian in an expanding sys- 
tem with excellent growth potential. Long range 
building program recently approved. Splendid local] 
educational and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed 
weather. Citizenship required. For details, write Ven- 
tura County Personnel Department, 50] Poli St., 
Ventura, Calif. 93001. An equal opportunity employ- 
er. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian II (2) for public 
library in Kealakekua Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-$7128. Librarian III (2) for public 
libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library expe- 
rience, $6156-$7860. State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring graduation from ALA-accredited 
school. Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 
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canada 


LIBRARY positions, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton. University of Alberta Library offers employ- 
ment opportunities in an expanding system with new 
positions open in the following areas: acquisitions, 
cataloging, circulation, undergraduate, reference, 
general science, medicine, law, and education. Salary 
scale for general librarians; Grade I, $5800-$6800; 
Grade II, $6800-$7800, 37-hour week during term, 
35-hour week during summer months. One month's 
holiday. Removal grant. Increment $300. Application 
should include a curriculum vitae, transcript of re- 
cord, and names and addresses of three references. 
Inquiries and applications should be directed to the 
Librarian, University of Álberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

HEAD  cataloger for Saint Mary's University 
Library, a small but rapidly expanding library at the 
heart of Canada's beautiful Atlantic provinces re- 
gion. Essential: accredited degree, experience, en- 
thusiasm; willingness and ability to fit into the chal- 
lenging developments in cooperation among the uni- 
versity libraries of the Atlantic Provinces. New 
building opened in 1965 provides best of working 
conditions. Group medical and insurance benefits; 20 
working days holiday. Salary to be negotiated. Send 
inquiries with curriculum vitae, references, and ex- 
peeted salary to Rev. G. Hallam, $.J., Saint Mary's 
University Library. 5932 Inglis St., Halifax, N.S. 

LIBRARIANS wanted, Notre Dame University. 
Nelson, B.C., Canada. Catalogers to assist with cata- 
loging and classification of new materials and reclas- 
sification of the old collection to Library of Con- 
gress. New library building to be completed in 1967. 
Small congenial staff. Excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Beginning salary $5600. Excellent em- 
ployment benefits. Health and pension plan. Quali- 
fications: BLS degree from accredited library school. 
Apply with resume to Library, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Nelson, B.C. 

QUEEN’S University has opening for senior and 
junior librarians: Head cataloger, librarian IV, 
$8000; LC classification; must be adaptable to new 
systems, CCR rules. Catalogers, library degree, no 
experience, lots of enthusiasm, $5700, to cope with 
flood of books. Reference librarians, $5700 up, for 
expanding service. Medical librarian, bioscience and 
library degrees, experience, to operate temporary 
quarters and plan 40,000 sq. ft. Health Sciences 
Library; details on application. Main library doubled 
iu size, entirely remodeled, 500,000 vols.; staff 115; 
pension, medical, group life plans, month vacation. 
Apply to Chief Librarian D.A. Redmond Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ont. 

APPLICATIONS are invited from librarians for 
beginning, experienced, and administrative positions 
in medicine, science, acquisitions, cataloging, govern- 
ment publications, circulation, fine arts, and gifts 
and exchange. Starting salary and classification are 
dependent on experience, degrees, languages, or spe- 
cial subject knowledge. Salary scales are compet- 
itive, beginning at $6000 per year for positions re- 
quiring no experience or subject specialization. 
There are excellent medical, disability, group insur- 
ance and superannuation benefits, a 3714-hour week, 
and four weeks vacation. These positions are avail- 
able at the University of British Columbia, in Van- 
couver, Canada, a beautiful west coast city of 
685,000 population. Current enrollment at the univer- 
sity is 17,000. Book collections total 800,000. Book 


expenditures in 1965-66 amounted to $1,500,000. 
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The library staff numbers 280, and 88 of these are 
professional librarians. Please apply to Mr. I. F. 
Bell, Assoc. Ln, University of British Columbia 
Library, Vancouver 8. 

LIBRARIANS. McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario, invites applications for the following po- 
sitions: director of libraries, humanities and social 
sciences division librarian, science division librarian, 
biomedical division librarian. Its newly instituted Col- 
lege of Health Sciences expects to develop doctoral 


programs in biomedical sciences also. Its present li- 


brary staff consists of 79 full-time and 11 part-time 
members, of whom 22 are professional librarians. The 
university is planning to appoint a director of libraries 
to develop and direct the growth of the existing and 
projected libraries on its campus. These consist of a 
Humanities and Social Sciences Library and a Sci- 
ence Library whose planned expansion will serve the 
requirements of physical sciences and engineering. A 
Biomedical Library to serve the health sciences and 
the basic medical and life sciences will be added. 
New buildings are planned for all three libraries. 
Salaries will be competitive and commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. Applications, including 
curriculum vitae, should be addressed to H. G. Thode, 
o: Sc., F.R.S., Pres., McMaster University, Hamilton, 
nt. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SCHOOL librarian. Woman, MLS, MA education, 
experienced, desires position in greater New York 
City area, September 1966. Write B-371-W. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian, woman, MALS, five 
years experience university libraries, wishes position 
in medium-sized college or university library. Avail- 
able July 1. Write B-375-W. 

MATURE woman, experienced in both school and 
publie library. Degree plus 30 hours in library 
science. Would go anywhere. Prefer small town. 
Write B-380-W. i 

EXPERIENCED cataloger with MLS and ME and 
command of German and French desires change of 
position after August l, preferably in Philadelphia. 
Write B-381-W. 

MAN, 42, 5th-yr. degree in LS, 12 yrs. exp. as di- 
rector of public, college, and special libraries, inter- 
ested in IR and some exp. in it, seeks position in 
SE, poena Gulf state. Min. sal. $12,000. Write B- 
382-W. i 

DIRECTOR to organize and coordinate school 
library materials center. Present position comprises 
twenty schools, junior high and elementary. Library 
science and MS in Education. Write B-383-W. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Female. MS in LS. Work 
experience in publie library. Minimum salary desired 
$8600. Write B-384-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75g. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sified Department. 
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“in a highly competitive field... 
a truly superior product.’ 


A. L. Knoblauch, President, Western Illinois University, adds that he found 
the volumes “exceedingly comprehensive with their topical coverage, as well 
as véry current." 


J. Constant up-dating and the Grade-level Editing Concept are two of the many 
good reasons why statements like these are being made about the AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Here are a few comments from other leaders in education and library science: 
“I wish I had known about this set of books before I bought a set no one of us 


can use because we cannot understand what we read." 
Reported by Donald G. Decker, Dean, Colorado State College 


. *,..designed with particular attention to the needs of elementary school and 
high school students..." 


Martha Boaz, Dean, School of Library Science, University of Southern California 
“Its audience, while primarily younger people, will certainly include many, many 


adults..." 
Elvis J. Stahr, President, Indiana University 


**. . . extremely serviceable and a pleasure to use. I recommend it highly:..” 
Paul N. Clem, Director, Educational Library, College of William and Mary 


**. ,. outstanding as compared to other available encyclopedias.” 
i Millard E. Gladfelter, President, Temple University 


“I recommend it daily to our students of library science.” 
John E. Burke, Director of Library Service, East Texas State University. 


Based upon Laboratory School teaching experience, PROVED-IN-USE BY STUDENTS 
... at every grade level . . . a concept in reference set editing that makes the American 
Educator EASY TO USE... INTERESTING... SATISFYING... INFORMATIVE 


... at every grade level . . . STIMULATES the reference habit . . . at every grade level. 
` Selected by 51 Nobel Prize Winners, hun- Eg foc 
dreds of other eminent scientists and schol- -gane Em NM | 
ars, as the vehicle for sharing their knowl- 
edge... at every grade level. 





FREE to teachers and librarians: 
MODERN MATHEMATICS reprint from AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. Theories 
and techniques explained by Lola J. May, 
Mathematics Consultant, Winnetka, Illinois, 
. . Schools. Write to: Tangley Oaks Educational di cd: E 
'« Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois 60044. Cum o0 — $ 
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The Grolier Educational Corporation 
invites you to visit Booths 1418-1519 
New York Hilton Hotel, July 10-14 
during the 85th Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA * AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Ge Grolier Educational Corporation 
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look what Demco 
has for you... 


write today for 
complete information 
and prices 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis.. 
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be back again 
this year, eagerly 
awaiting your visit 
to the Bro-Dart 
Booths 1211-1217 
and 1312-1318 at the 
| Á.L.À. Convention 
^ (Hilton Branch). 
Stop by ` 
and well chew 
- things over. 
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JUNE COVER 
The Magnolia Branch of the 

Seattle Public Library received 
a First Honor Award in the 
Third Library Buildings Award 
Program. Story and pictures of 
the other award winning build- 
ings begin on page 576. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Ácceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association, 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers! Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 

Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 

Mrs. Patricia A. Goldie 
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FOR LIBRARY BINDING? 


Good enough reason! Librarians, purchasing 
agents, and trustees have learned that to 
save dollars, there is no substitute for books: 
which wear well. 


It doesn't require any advanced mathematics 
to know that a binding which [lasts five 
times as long as a regular edition binding, 
costs only one/fifth the price and makes it 
possible to have a larger collection within. 
an existing budget. 


There is only one Library Binding whether 
you obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, 
or prebound new books. 


To know more about Library Binding and 
how it can help you, dig into our Treasure 
' Chest for the following educational materials: 


l 1. Handbook of Library 
\ 
EN 


2. Standard For Library 
Binding (Revised 1963) 

3. Membership Roster 

4. Current Posters for 

library Promotion 

5. Set of Colored Slides 
"The Art That Binds” 

6. 16mm Sound, Color 

Films “The Art That 

Binds’ and ‘From ; 

ids o to abaci 


Binding (1963) 
à FREE 
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For the last ten years seminars on the Acquisi- 
tion of Latin-American Library Materials have 
been held at about the time of ALA annual con- 
ferences, The eleventh seminar will be held at 
Columbia University July 7—9. Institutional mem- 
bership is $15 and includes preprint working 
papers. Payment and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Luther H. Evans, Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, New York, N.Y. 10027. 


* 


“Forecast of the Cost of Academic Library 
Services in Canada, 1965-1975” has been pub- 
lished by the Canadian Association of College 
and University Libraries, a section of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association. The 30-page litho- 
printed memorandum was prepared by Robert 
H. Blackburn of the University of Toronto li- 
brary with the assistance of Doris E. Lewis as 
president of the association and Brian R. Land, 
recently appointed director of the University of 
Toronto library school. The University of Water- 
loo Press, Waterloo, Ontario, is noted as the 
publisher. Coe 





LIBRARY 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
Booth 8002 New York 


Have your book orders shipped to us. 


ALL will be cataloged per your specifications 
and promptly forwarded to you. 


Get your full book discounts. 
Know the real cost of processing. 


1011 Lehigh Parkway East 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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HAT TOPICS do students look up 

most often in reference works? 
We asked Dr. J. Harlan Shores of 
the University of Illinois to inter- 
view 10,000 students and teachers, 
and we used this nationwide survey 
in planning the new ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL. 

As a result, the INTERNATIONAL is 
particularly strong on emerging na- 
tions...biographies of contemporary 
world figures...space exploration. Its 
bibliographies are current...its 
study guides direct students to a 
wealth of related material in the set. 

But it does not confine itself to 
school reference needs. According to 
our survey, today's students turn to 
reference works with increasing fre- 


us! — 


quency for guidance in their every- 
day lives. One example of how the 


. INTERNATIONAL meets these needs 1s 


its unique series of Career Guides; 
52 major articles discuss careers, ad- 


. vise how to prepare for them, and 


describe the rewards they offer. 

Because the INTERNATIONAL was 
created entirely new in the 1960s, its 
coverage of history, literature—all 
the traditional areas of knowledge- . 
benefits from the latest scholarship. 
Its language is contemporary. 

Even its cost is new. Taking ad- 
vantage of today's publishing tech- 
nology, we are now able to offer 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL at 
a price less than any other major 


. encyclopedia. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


MRS Or Él tdt ege 
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A special invitation fo visit 
THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


and 


z Row 
Open House 





during the 1966 ALA Conference 


HE Morgan Library, 36th Street at Madison Avenue, will display its collec- 

tion of rare children’s book manuscripts dating from the 9th Century, and an 
exhibition of autograph manuscripts, illuminated manuscripts, letters, master 
drawings, and early printed books from the Library's recent acquisitions. 


N.Y. Hilton Hotel E 
HREE blocks south, at 49 East 


















Library and to Harper & Row, 
please inquire at the Harper booth 
1205-1207-1306-1308, New York 
Hilton Hotel. 


33rd Street, Harper authors and St " 
staff will hold an Open House be- " LJ Li 
tween three and five p.m. on Mon- d = Cf 
day, July 11th; Tuesday, July 12th; 4 E eam n 
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GEM OR WHITE ELEPHANT? 


Ellsworth Mason in his “Coast Range Gem: Los 
Gatos. High School Library” (ALA Bulletin, 
March 1966) rates this installation as “probably 
the finest high school library to date.” Since Mr. 
Mason has undoubtedly had the advantage of 
actually visiting and inspecting the installation 
(which this writer has not), he may have ob- 
served qualities leading him to such a conclu- 
sion which were not included in the article itself. 
However, after reading the description, examin- 
ing the photographs, and studying the floor plan, 
it is difficult to see how anyone acquainted with 
school library operations could concur in this 
estimate. No statistical information regarding en- 
rollment is given in the article, so it is difficult to 
measure the potential of this library as it relates 
to meeting student needs. Nevertheless, if a li- 
brary is to be publicized in such a prominent 
manner a3 it is here, school librarians would ex- 
pect it to be rather remarkable in a number of 
ways which are not evident. : 

Although the library plan provides for the stor- 
age of at least 20,000 books, most of the books 
apparently will have to be shelved in the stack 
area since the reading area is described as pro- 
viding shelf space for reference books. Although 
the need for having stacks is recognized by most 
school librarians as essential today in caring for 
a rapidly increasing volume of books, many li- 
brarians would like to have a good proportion of 


books other than reference titles available in the 


reading room. i l 
There are many facets of this library plan in 
addition to the arrangement for book shelving 
which are less than desirable for the “finest high 
school library to date.” For instance, the monu- 
mental charging desk, overwhelming the entrance 
area and guarding the stacks, is typical of a fre- 
quently supplied item of dubious value in school 
libraries, and the browsing area seems to con- 
tain all of two chairs for this informal and desir- 
able school library activity. The card catalog 
stands out like a sore thumb in this library plan; 
several other arrangements for this tool would 
eliminate the problems which surely must be en- 
countered in using the card catalog as it is, If 
the sections of the card catalog had been placed 


on stands resulting in the distribution of the units 
over a wider area, student access would be im- 
proved. Such an arrangement also would elimi- 
nate the need for having several drawers of the 
card catalog almost at floor level. ` 

It is disappointing to see a school library plan 
which provides for the use of only printed media 
described as the “finest” to date. Such is the 
case in this library since the nearest approach 
to any audio-visual use is the suggestion that pos- 
sibly micro-readers could be used in the confer- 
ence rooms. Paralleling this lack is the very mod- 
est provision of individual study spaces which 
are pårt of the modern educational program. In 
this library plan apparently only five study tables 
(not even carrels) are provided. 

The Les Gatos High School Library plan does 
not seem to take into account reasonable stan- 
dards for adequate professional and clerical staff 
to cope with a library of this size. So much em- 
phasis is placed on locating the librarian in a 
glassed-in office to provide for her visual super- 
vision that the library presumably will be man- 
aged by this one individual alone. In a school li- ` 
brary which rates a recommendation—the “fin- 
est"—it would seem that the planning should 
have provided for several librarians and other 
staff members for the many activities which are 
expected in such a library. School library man- 
agement today is usually based on the premise 
that there will be a staff of professionals, and that 
it is not necessary to have the single librarian 
posed as the disciplinarian and director of li- 
brary activities. Ás a matter of fact, the emphasis 
on providing supervision of the library by one 
professional librarian seems to result in placing 
within the library itself as much useless exposure 
to glass as other libraries which have an over- 
supply of external walls of glass. 

Finally, Mr. Mason scatters enough of his own 
criticisms of the library causing the reader to 
wonder how this building merits the rating of 
"finest." Mason notes that "the middle of the 
room vibrates when the exhaust fans in the sci- 
ence room below are turned on full" the con- 
ference rooms are "stuffy" unless the doors are 
left open, and the lighting in the library class- 
room is not well diffused. 

It is hard to accept this library plan as "dis- 
tinguished" in terms of modern school library 
practice, including types of collections, provi- 
sions for their use, and recognition of adequate 
staff recommendations. 


Epwarp T. ScHOFIELD, director 


Libraries and Audio-visual Education 
Newark Board of Education 
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A GEM INDEED! 


For some time I have tried to stir up discussion 
about library buildings, to which there are prob- 
ably no final answers, and I’m glad that Ed 
Schofield cares enough to debate them. I am not 
entirely happy that his comments flip back and 
forth between the Los Gatos High School library 
building (which was my subject) and the 
library as an institution (which was not) with- 
out his realizing it. His disadvantage at not hav- 
ing seen the building is compounded by some 
mistaken assumptions and by a checklist of an- 
swers where there should be only questions. 

One look at the charging desk would show 
him that it is extremely attractive, not forbid- 
ding. His arbitrary dismissal of the card catalog 
ignores the floor plan, which shows room for two 
when needed, and the fact that a larger catalog 
case with a stand-up table is both superior 
esthetically and a more mature solution to the 
problem of student ganging than either smaller 
cases or a divided catalog separated in the same 
room. It is, in fact, what they will find in college 
and a completely valid alternative to Mr. 
Schofield’s solution. 

I am amazed that he assumes a staff of one; it 
would take a three-legged librarian to straddle 
her office, the work-periodicals room, and the 
circulation desk. A more careful study of floor 
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Come see a selection of 


University Press books for 


Young Adults 


Booths 1924 & 1926 at the Conference 


plans would show him that there is room, in the 
right places, for seven work stations, four of 
which were developed and manned when I was 
there, and room for a dozen lounge chairs near 
current periodicals (the furniture layout, of 
course, is not literal). 

I agree with his complaint about the lack of 
carrels; I would have recommended singles and 
clusters of four singles for this particular read- 
ing room, but this lack is less serious than it 
might seem, because seating in the reading room 
is spatially quite relaxed at present, and the 
audio-visual-etc. elements are separately housed 
and serviced in the main high school building. 
At the present state of development in the use of 
multi-media, which is far more lip than service, 
this separation is valid, though I would feel 
happier if the machines and materials for indi- 
vidual, as opposed to gang, use were in the 
library. But the building is ready to accommodaté 
them at any time—the machines to be charged 
out at the main desk and the materials to be 
housed either at the desk or, preferably, along- 
side their counterpart books in the ‘stacks. 

Many librarians do prefer to have stacks in 
the reading room, and this usually results in the 
disaster of driving students constantly through 
reading areas to get at the books. The Los Gatos 
arrangement, the only one I know that places a 
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substantial collection in the circulation area, 
avoids this problem and affords the easiest pos- 
sible security, which can be held loosely (as it 
is) or made tight by adding a student at the 
open end of the desk, while at the same time 
providing easy open-shelf access to the books, 
quite close to the card catalog and near the 
library entrance. 

Brief as it was, my article and the photograph 
and floor plans advanced five factors as a basis 
for my admiration for the Los Gatos High 
School library building: 1) the planning that 
produced it, 2) the remarkably pleasant feeling 
of the interior design, 3) the isolation of the 
noise and moil that attend preliminary use of a 
library from the varigated seating areas, 4) the 
totally logical relationship between the library's 
service elements, 5) the great ease of expanding 
the building. 

It wrings my heart that Mr. Schofield is obli- 
vious to the sheer beauty of this layout, but if he 
will imaginatively pace the student through the 
movements required to reach different kinds of 
materials and move the librarian through the 
phases of her operations, he will find each step 
logically related to the next in terms of space 
and movement. At a time when most high school 
library buildings are sound boxes rent with 


traffic distractions, when most interiors, in the 
words of a witty friend, look like yogurt, and 


‘when expansion is achieved only by blowing up 


the side of a building, so many kinds of distinc- 


tion in one building add up to a very high 


achievement. 

A number of more ambitious high school 
library buildings are now emerging in Scars- 
dale, N.Y. (completed, but which I have not yet 
seen), Weston, Mass., and Norridge, Ill. (both 
still building), and New Canaan, Conn. (in the 
planning stage), but if their ambitions are to be 
fully realized, they will have to solve the basic 
problems of a library building as well as Los 
Gatos has done. 

ELLSWORTH MASON 
Hofstra University Library 
Garden City, N.Y. 


“THE RISE AND FALL OF A LIBRARY" 
me WO VIEWS FROM MISSOURI 
Arthur Hamlin’s excellent analysis of the de- 
cline of a library in “The Rise and Fall of a 
Library” was a joy to read. He is deserving of 
praise for having written it, and you are to be 
congratulated for having published it. 

Mr. Hamlin’s ability to strike directly at the 
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heart of the problem and formulate logical con- 
clusions from a tangled web of evidence, and his 
willingness to let the chips fall where they may, 
are wonderful to behold in a day when so few 
seem willing to face a problem ‘squarely and 
rap it on the snout. 

It is good to know that there is at least one 
who is not so wrapped up in his own problems 
that he cannot find time to produce a searching 
criticism of a situation that, unfortunately, is by 
no means confined to Columbia, Missouri. Per- 


haps his efforts will result. in more citizens be- . 


coming “personally committed to the educational 
role of the public library.” 
Matt Roserts, Chief 
Circulation Department 
Olin Library 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


As you are undoubtedly aware, there has been 
much discussion during the past few years con- 
cerning the poor quality of articles appearing in 
the' professional library publications. It seems 
unfortunate that the Bulletin, the official publi- 
cation of the American Library Association, 


~ 


For a close-up of 
tasteful, modern 
library shelving, 
be our guest! 


should reach a new low in accepting articles for 
publication. The recent article published in the 
April issue of the ALA Bulletin by Arthur T. 
Hamlin, entitled “The Rise and Fall of a Li- 
brary,” reads more like a script for a sequence of 
Peyton Place than an article for a professional 
publication. 

Frankly, I feel that the Bulletin owes an 
apology to Mrs. Susanna Alexander, field direc- 
tor of the State Library of Missouri, and to Mrs. 
Raymond Young of Columbia, Missouri, as well 
as to the profession as a whole, for the publica- 
tion of this unprofessional, pseudo-sympathetic 
article. 

I should also like to suggest that the editors of 
the Bulletin review their policy concerning the . 
acceptance of articles for their publication to as- 
sure that in the future those articles which might 
better appear in True Confessions or Reader's 
Digest be submitted to those publications rather 
than to the ALA Bulletin. 

James A. LEATHERS 
Director of Libraries 
Mid-Continent Public 

Library Service 

Independence, Missouri 
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So far no one in Columbia has asked for an 
apology. Far from feeling apologetic, the Editor 
regards the Hamlin article as one of the most 
valuable contributions to library literature of 
recent years. j 


PEABODY 1S VERY MUCH ALIVE 


In your statement about the forthcoming, but 


not yet consummated, merger of the Peabody 
Institute Library with the Enoch Pratt Library 
(The Bulletin Board, April 1966, p. 304) there 
are several statements which are misleading as 
to the precise effect of this change. 

The Peabody Institute will not cease to exist. 
It is about to start construction of the first of 
three new buildings designed by Edward Durrell 
Stone to house an expanded Conservatory of 
Musie, which will also include a greatly ex- 
panded music library, to be developed from the 
music collection now a part of the Institute's 
historic reference and research collections. 

The reference and research collections, other 
than music, will be shifted to accommodate a 
new pattern of service under administrative di- 
rection of the Enoch Pratt Library. Some books 
will be relocated in Pratt reference depart- 
ments; others will remain in the Peabody build- 
ing. The Peabody Institute Library building will 


be given better lighting and otherwise fitted for 
more active and intensive reference service in 
the areas mentioned in your note. These will be 
operated as a noncirculating, special subject 
branch of Pratt, plus a study center for stu- 
dents, also with a noncirculating collection of 
appropriate materials to be developed with the 
cooperation of school library specialists and ref- 
erence personnel. 

'The music library and its services will be con- 
tinued in new quarters as the independent li- 
brary of the Conservatory of Music and will 
not be a part of the program for which Pratt 
is responsible. 

Epwin CASTAGNA, Director 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Frank N. Jones, Director 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore 


A YEAR LOOKING AT LIBRARIANS 


Seven years ago in a letter to the ALA Bulletin, 
the late Frank Tighe, director of the Nottingham, 
England, Public Library, suggested holiday ex- 
changes for librarians as a supplement to more 
formal exchange programs. The result for me 
was a stimulating and delightful week in Notting- 
ham where I shared ideas with librarians and 
made new friends. Last year during a month in 
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Have you seen 


NEWBERY and CALDECOTT 
MEDAL BOOKS 


1956-1965? 


You can examine this important new 
Horn Book publication, edited by Lee 
. Kingman, in the Combined Book Exhibit 


at the ALA Conference. 
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Scandinavia Í again combined these two interests, 
libraries and travel. 

Now Wellesley College has awarded me the 
Stevens Traveling Fellowship and I shall be off 
in September for a year's trip around the world. 
I look forward to sharing ideas about library 
development and promotion and have offered to 
assist the American Women's Club libraries 
abroad. 

Lester Asheim, Jack Dalton, and Robert Gitler 
are helping me plan my itinerary and have of- 
fered to write letters of introduction. I also wel- 
come other suggestions from librarians who are 
now working or formerly have worked in the 
countries I hope to visit. My tentative itinerary 
includes: Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Ma- 
laysia, Thailand, India, Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
zania, perhaps Nigeria, South Africa, Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Israel, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, The Netherlands, France, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

After August 1, my address will be 2658 
Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 43209. 

ALICE NORTON 

Public Relations Director 
Westchester Library System 
28 S. First Ave., 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 


WASHINGLON 


STATE 


IF INTERESTED IN DISCUSSING LIBRARY POSITION POSSIBILITIES 
IN WASHINGTON STATE 


Contact: WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY SUITE 
Where: AMERICANA HOTEL, New York City 
When: During ALA Conference July 10-15, 1966 


For Interviews with Librarians from Washington State. 


pot 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, BRONX, NEW YORK 10452 
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This book will help you plan 
a better bookmobile 


Just published ... the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 
subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 
. . . discusses different body styles . . . ini- 
tial costs ... . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


The subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. It includes latest developments 
in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The 


“Bookmobile Story" shows you how to make ` 


every square foot of space count, how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


GERSIIENSIFAG ERE 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 


If bookmobile service is part of your imme- 
diate or long-range planning .. . now is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and.if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 


able to help you with specific plans ... pro-- 


vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 
has the experience you need... and he is 
backed by the world’s leading producer of 
bookmobiles. 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES e MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS e SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 


A new WORLD ATLAS as vital and 
up-to-date as this morning’s newspaper! 
"Recommended for all libraries"* 


THE ODYSSEY WORLD ATLAS 


The first completeiy new world atlas created and 
published in the United States since World 
War ll. A big, Deautitully designed volume, 
highly acclaimed by educators, government 
officials and geographers. « Every map freshly 
drafted to reflect the recent accumulation of 
new survey data based on the most advanced 
aerial photo techniques e 107 pages of political 
maps, 22 pages of shaded relief maps, 40 pages 
of thematic or special-subject maps, 57 relief 
map insets on political pages « Over 105,000 
index entries * Italicized alphabetical index dis- 
tinguishes physical names from political names 
e Populations shown by figures in index and by 
symbols on the maps * Space allocations based 
on political and economic importance... yet 
even the smallest countries and islands included 
* Densely populated or economically important 
areas covered by large-scale inset maps, a new 
concept in atlas design * Each place-name 
shown in its local form, with appropriate ac- 
cents. English ecuivalents shown for important 
names » Designed to give the greatest possible 
amount of geographical information in one easy- 





to-handle, easy-to-store volume, The Odyssey 
World Atías contains no pictures. 


Special Features Include: Climatic maps, plus 
108 climographs * Geographical equivalents 
table with English translations of foreign place- 
names * World maps of roads, railroads, air and 
steamship routes, inland waterways * Maps of 
land use (vegetation, population, languages, 
manufacturing, etc.) © Flags of the world e 
Fascinating maps of the ocean floor. 320 pages, 
12%" x 1636”. $14.98 Net. 


"Legibility is especially good, owing mainly to 
the fact that physical maps are separated from 
political maps. Recommended for all libraries. ^ 

*Library Journal 


*, , , a completely new and carefully thought-out 
global approach... prepared with cartographic 
skiil...to be commended as a general refer- 
ence atlas, uncluttered with details, but con- 
taining a vast amount of Information.” 


Charles B. Hitchcock, Director 
American Geographical Society 


THE PERFECT COMPANION VOLUME 


The most comprehensive, up-to-date geography available. 
Edited by Pierre Deffontaines, Director of the French Institute 
in Barcelona. Every aspect of physical and human geography 
investigated in 736 pages. 845 illustrations and maps (79 in full 
color). Hundreds of thousands of facts: geological, historical, 
anthropological and political. All woven into a highly readable 
style. The entire volume is arranged by area for easy refer- 
ence and is fuily indexed. London reviewers have called the 
Larousse Geography... “technically superb”... "the ulti 





mate geography book.” 736 pages, 844” x 11". $14.98 Net. 


GOLDEN PRESS/ ODYSSEY BOOKS 


Educational Division 


850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Be sure to see our booth #1100 at the ALA Convention 
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In commemoration of our 100th Anni- 


versary, Standard Furniture Company 


introduces two dramatically-distinctive | 


Contemporary Lines of Fine Wood Library 
Furniture...engineered and marketed by 
library-oriented designers and craftsmen. 


Each piece of library furniture in the 
Metwood Group | and Group I! series 





offers a choice of superior design and 
superb workmanship. 


Yes... 


"There's a new day in library furniture" 


| — and we most cordially invite you to 


inspect our contemporary concept of 
modern artistry in design by visiting our 
booth —-at your leisure—during the ALA 


- Conference. 


STANDARD FURNITURE COMPANY 
HERKIMER, NEW YORK 
Since 1866, the world's foremost maker of executive office furniture 
Factory Showrooms, Herkimer, N.Y. - 
Chicago Showroom * Exhibitors’ Building « 325 N. Wells St. » Chicago, Illinois 
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Winner of the 1966 Runner-up for the 


| Caldecott Medal for 1966 Newbery Medal 
Always Room for One More | for The Black Cauldron 
"^ by Sorche Nic Leodhas 


IAN BALDWIN | BEVERLY BOND 
FRANK CLOSE RTHUR A. COHEN 
ANN DURELL . CHARLES PEPPER 


will all be on hand to greet you — and to show you around | 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston's centennial display | 
of outstanding books for libraries. 


1866-1966 . 
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Custom Framed Art Reproductions 





for library loan collections 


- Full color reproductions of fine art master- 
pieces, custom framed, are made available from 
Gaylord in a program designed to fit 
the needs of your library. All selections will be 
framed to enhance the beauty and subject 
of the painting. 


Reproductions of oil paintings are hand 
finished to give the texture effect of an original. 


Prices are modest, quality remarkably fine. | 
Ask your Gaylord representative or write, today. _ | 


Visit us at the New York Hilton 
ALA Conference Booth No. 1716 


Ø GAYLORD - 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Dear Librarians... just for you, 


“i WIN AN ORIGINAL 
<2. WATERCOLOR 


By E. H. Shepard 












RULES 
you MUST BE A 
LIBRARIAN 


2: SIGN MY 
. AUTOGRAPH 





Li 
i 
2X A 
Wy 
W y 
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All you have to do is come to the Dutton Booth in the Americana Hotel and 
sign my autograph book. ‘Then, on Thursday, July 14th, we will draw a 
number. If your name is next to the corresponding number in the book, the 
original of E. H. Shepard's “An Enchanted Place on the Very Top of the 
Forest" (from THE WORLD OF POOH) will be sent to England, inscribed 
to you by the artist, and mailed to you post-haste. 

And everybody wins something, because when you sign the book you'll be 
given a reproduction of the same picture, suitable for framing. 


You are also invited to the Dutton offices to meet me in person, along with 
some of the other original animals who inspired A. A. Milne’s stories: Piglet, . 


Tigger, Eeyore, and Kanga — anytime between 9 and 5, Monday through 
Friday. 
| Signed, 


Pooh 


Edward Bear 
(Drop into the Dutton booth to see a great collection of new books, too.). 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


ALA: Booth 118; Americana Hotel 
Office: 201 Park Avenue South (at 17th Street) 
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Announcing 


the RCA Victor 
Library Record Service 


A direct-from-the-manufacturer subscription service which includes: 


SIGNIFICANT ECONOMIES 


Prices even lower (almost 25%!) than 
RCA's special educational prices. One 
Plan averages as low as $1.50 (mon- 
aural). All postage included. 


NOTEWORTHY NEW RELEASES 

You will receive outstanding new re- 
cordings by the World's Greatest Art- 
ists, pre-selected by a special.com- 
mittee of school and.library-oriented 
personnel, 


WIDE CHOICE OF ALTERNATES 


"Alternate choices, including select 


catalog standards, are available if 
you prefer, thus avoiding duplication 
of recordings you already own. 


CONVENIENT SHIPPING AND 
BILLING 


. 5 shipments per 12-month subscrip- 
"tion; but only one invoice. Advance 
.notice permits ample time to advise 


us of your alternate choices, 


FREE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARDS FOR EACH RECORD SHIPPED 


7 Plans are available 


You may choose the category or categories which best suit your needs: 
* COMPREHENSIVE (an all-inclusive plan, comprising records from 
. each of the following categories) 
* JUVENILE (Dr. Seuss, songs and stories, music appreciation) 
* CLASSICAL MUSIC (2 plans—one modest, one more complete— pre- 
senting great orchestras and instrumentalists) 


* OPERA and CHORAL (superb voices of the “Met,” the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and others) 


« POPULAR, JAZZ and FOLK MUSIC (brightest stars of the con- 
temporary scene) 


BROADWAY and SPOKEN WORD (Original cast, movie soundtrack, 
theatrical highlights, documentary material) 


FOR.PRICES AND MORE DETAILS, PLEASE WRITE TO: 
GINN peje SERVICES exclusive Educational Agent for RCA Victor Records 





. m PA ren- 


RCA VICTOR 


STATLER BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 02117 
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AT THE A.L.A. CONVENTION 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


INVITES YOU TO VISIT 


BOOTH 1658 


AT THE NEW YORK HILTON HOTEL 


EXAMINE THE RECENT LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
FOR ADULTS AND FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


AND LEARN ABOUT THE NEW BOOKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED | 
THIS SUMMER AND FALL 


| |. J. . LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 
Good Books Since 1792+ Philadelphia and New York 
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ALA 's Executive Board held its 1966 Spring Meeting at ALA Head- 
quarters May 6-8, The Minutes of the Meeting are being pre- 
pared and will be mailed to members of Council in advance of 
the New York Conference. The Meeting of the Board was pre- 
ceded by meetings at Headquarters of the PEBCO Budget Sub- 
committee (May 4-5), the PEBCO Jury for the J. Morris Jones- 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award (May 5), and the 
Executive Board Subcommittee on Space Needs (May 5). 


Revised standards for public libraries will be considered by the 


Public Library Association at the New York Conference, The 
changes will be presented at a meeting to be held at 10 a.m. 
on Monday, July 11. Arrangements are being made to present 
the changes as fully as time will allow and the Standards 
Committee hopes for full discussion preceding the vote on 
approval at the division's business meeting on July 13 at 

10 a.m. Copies of the draft revision will be distributed on 
Sunday, July 10, at the Public Library Association office in 
the New York Hilton from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and at the meeting 
on July 11 when the revision will be presented. A limited 
number of advance copies will be available (as long as the 
supply lasts). These may be obtained by sending a request to 
the Executive Secretary, Public Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. Please enclose a 
SELF ADDRESSED MAILING LABEL with your request. Copies will 
be mailed between June 15 and July 1. 


The Mid-Decade Conference on Children and Youth held in Washington 
(April 12-15) was a joint meeting of four national councils 
which grew out of the decennial White House Conference on 
Children and Youth: 1) The Council of National Organizations 
for Children and Youth (to which eight ALA divisions belong), 
2) The Council of State Committees for Children and Youth, 

3) The Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth (U.S. 
Government units), and 4) The National Committee for Children 
and Youth. The five hundred registered participants included 
thirty-one librarians. 


The FIRST IATUL (International Association of Technological Univer- 
sity Libraries) SEMINAR ON APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL METHODS 
AND TECHNIQUES in librarianship will be held September 1-9 at 
Delft. Among the. invited lecturers is Forrest F, Carhart, 
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Director of ALA's Office for Research and Development. We will 
be able, later on, to announce the members of ALA who will be 
attending the 1966 Meeting of the International Federation of 
Library Associations to be held in The Hague in September. 


The ALA Library Technology Project has been renamed the ALA Library 
Technology Program, effective July 1, 1966. 


A Classification Study of all ALA salaried positions is underway 


and will be completed in mid-June for consideration by ALA's 
Executive Board at the New York Conference, 


On the Washington Scene, May 13. At this writing the President has 
just signed the second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1966 
Public Law 89-426 which includes $11,300,000.00 to implement 
Title Two of the Higher. Education Act and $4,175,000.00 for the 
Medical Library Assistance Act. This second Supplemental 
finally approved by both House and Senate May 10 will provide 
funds to carry out a variety of programs during the remaining 
weeks of this Fiscal Year ending June 30. 


Prospects are excellent for further action the week of May 15 
on the pending LSCA Legislation. In the House H.R.14050, the 
Pucinski Bill reported May 4% House Report 1474 is likely to 
be given a hearing before the Rules Committee. By obtaining a 
rule to govern floor debate the measure is assured a priority 
position on the House agenda. Voting may be scheduled within 
the week. In the Senate there is a strong possibility that 
during this same week $.3076 the companion LSCA Bill intro- 
duced by Senator Hill with fifty-three cosponsors may be given 
a brief morning hearing to expedite action before the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee gets tied up with the more 
controversial measures scheduled for consideration. 


p eye ay 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


MAY 16, 1966 


ALA Conferences: New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 
1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 23—29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 
22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 1970; Dallas, Texas, June 20-26, 1971; Bos- 
ton, 1972. 
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- Do: you have a little. corner in your schoo! 
“library: that's not being used? Do you want to 
get rid of your old magazines and use the space 
“for something else? 

Then, clip out the coupon. We'll send you a 
list of 150,000 magazines you can get on micro 
v " film. Plus a brochure about a quality microfilm 


$ 














E pP EDU |  . reader we are offering for $100. 
d PER y4 University Microfilms, Inc. 
: : | A SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 
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Send to: University Microfilms, Inc. Aat 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 







Please send me a catalog of magazines 
on microfilm. 


NAME 
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Modular ranges in many 
sizes highlig t the variety 
avatlable with Library 


Bureau study carrels.: 





948 


There's no end to the privacy 
our carrels can provide 


You can buy a Library Bureau? study carrel 
that will seat one student. Or two. Or as many as 
you wish. 

What's more, you can choose from a vast vari- 
ety of styles and designs. We have single-faced 
carrels, Double-faced carrels. Freestanding car- 
rels. Modular ranges. Cloverleafs. Islands. Steel 
carrels that can be installed in library stacks. 
“Saw-tooth” carrels. (whose trapezoid-shaped 
work surfaces give students a greater feeling of 
spaciousness by letting them sit at an angle). 

There's no end to the privacy we can provide— 


^ 


i 





and our other carrel capabilities are pretty ex- 
tensive, too. With our decades of library experi- 
ence, we can also provide expert assistance with 
floor plans, color schemes and similar problems. 

So be prepared for today's trend toward inde- 
pendent study (a trend that's spreading to the 
secondary and elementary schools). For more in- 
formation about our practical, private—and pop- 
ular—study carrels, write us today. Or call your 
Library Bureau representative. He's in your 
phone book, under Remington Office Systems. 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Twenty-five years ago the Man in the 
Yellow Hat found Curious George in the 
jungle. Since then millions of children all 
over the world have loved Curious George in: 


Curious George 

Curious George Gets a Medal 
Curious George Rides a Bike 
Curious George Takes a Job 

Curious George Learns the Alphabet 
Curious George Flies a Kite 

Curious George Goes to the Hospital 


Come to Booth #704-706 and let us tell you of some of our other Spring 
books such as: 


BABA YAGA | FAREWELL TO SHADY GLADE 

by ERNEST SMALL and BLAIR LENT by BILL PEET 

“outstanding illustrations" said Kirkus "Hurrah I" said Publishers’ Weekly 
and some of our new Fall books: LYLE AND THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 

by SCOTT O'DELL THE FLOWER OF THE REALM 

CAPYBOPPY by EDGAR PARKER 

by BILL PEET i AFRICA: PAST AND PRESENT 


by ELIZABETH THOMPSON 


And our Fiye 1965 ALA Notable Books and our Two New York Herald 
Tribune Honor Books. 


For a complete catalogue, or a Basic Library List of 100 most highly recommended titles, write 
to The Juvenile Department 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 2 Park Street Boston, Massachusetts 02107 
See us in Americana booths 704-06 at ALA Conference, July 10-16. 
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The Birds 

Written and illustrated in color 

by James and Ruru McCrea. Who 

stole the umbrella from the boat 

owned by two very smart birds? 
3-7. $3.50, Sp.B *$3.41 net 


Celestino Piatti’s 
Animal ABC 

Humorous verses with CELESTINO 
Piarres bold five-color illustra- 
tions of animals from Alligator 
to Zebra. 3-7. $4.50 


Nothing Ever Happens 
on Hy Block 

Written and il- 
lustrated in 
color by 
ELLEN RASKIN. 
Chester Fil- 
bert longs 
foradventure 
~and manages 
5 to miss itall 
$4, ; around., 5-9. $2.95, 
N Sp. B *$2.74 net 
































Hilustrations from Catch a Lite Rhyme 
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SPRING 1966 


Rolling the Cheese 


By Patricia Mites Martin. Illus- 
trated in color by Arron RAIBLE. 
Rolling the cheese was a man's 
game until Maria found a way for 
a girl to play. 

5-9. $3.95, Sp.B* $3.79 net 


Catch a Little Rhyme 


By Eve Menriam. Drawings by 
Imerno GozssATO. Poems about 
poems, and about things all chil- 
dren know. 6-9. $3.50 


Pauline and the Prince 
in the Wind 

By James Kriss. Drawings by 
JocuEN Barrscu. Translated by 
EDELGARD VON HEYDEKAMPF BRÜHL., 
Pauline is a girl to whom wonder- 
ful things happen—at least in 
her stories. 7-11. $3.25 


Ghosts Who Went to 
School 

By Jupita Srearinc. Drawings by 
Marvin Grass. Two bored boy 
ghosts create plenty of excite- 
ment at school. 7-11. $3.95 


Black and Blue Magic 
By ZILPuA KEATLEY Snyper. Draw- 
ings by Gene Horan. It looked 
like a dull summer until Mr. 
Mazzeeck gave Harry an oint- 
ment that produced wings. 

8-12. $3.95 


Serendipity Tales 

By ErizAn»ETH JAMISON HODGES. 
Drawings by June Corwin. Seven 
legends of wonder and magic 
from the Middle and Far East. 
8-12. $3.95 





Zomo the Rabbit 
By HucuH Srurron. Pictures by 


PETER WarNER. Zomo is Br'er 
Rabbit's African grandfather— 
and just as tricky and sly. 

8-12, $3.95 


A Candle in Her Room 

By Ruru M. Artruur. Drawings by 
Mancery Git. Three generations 
of a family are torn by the pow- 
ers of Dido, a strange wooden 
doll. 9-13. $3.95 


Towappu: 
Puritan Renegade 
By PETER Joun STEPHENS. Draw- 
ings by WiLLIAM Moyer. A boy's 
efforts to prevent an Indian war 
fail, but bring him to maturity. 

: 9-13, $4.25 


American Women 
of the Space Age 
By Mary FiNcH Hoyt. Women in 
the aero-space industries—their 
varied jobs, their fascinating re- 
sponsibilities. Photographs. 

10 up. $3.50 


* All books published March 22, 1966 
* Spartan Bindings—washable, reinforced in- 
stitutional bindings. Atheneum books are 
distributed in Canada by McClelland and 
Stewart, Limited, and throughout the 


rest of the warld by Feffer 
and Simons, Inc. 
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Fiend BI ie Hie coi 


by Ervin J. Gaines 
SPRING HARVEST FESTIVAL 


Spring came on schedule in March, and the Su- 
preme Court celebrated the occasion with a 
three-act musical comedy on obscenity, “Mishkin, 
Ginzburg, and Fanny Hill.” The cast of nine 
justices performed a total of fourteen separate 
numbers in their rites of spring. It was a display 
of virtuosity seldom seen in the United States. 

Brennan's heroic tenor could be heard 
throughout, and he led the large choral num- 
bers, singing his favorite tune, “Redeeming So- 
cial Importance,” adapted from the 1957 hit 
show Roth. He introduced variations on the ear- 
lier performance with some new verses on the 
themes of titillation and pandering. 

Black and Douglas, to the delight of those in 
the audience who like their music free and easy, 
belted out their perennial favorite, “The First 
Amendment Means What It Says.” Stewart sang 
along with this duet most of the way, but he was 
in a minor key with his little solo, “It’s All 
Okay Except the Hard-Core Stuff.” 

Harlan and White were fetching in a pleasant 
reprise of that nearly forgotten ditty, popular 
with the states-rights singers some years back, 
“Massachusetts Can Do It, Even If Washington 
Can’t.” Harlan nearly stole the show by singing 
counterpoint to the main chorus. His solo, “Drop 
Dead, Fanny Hill, or Ralph Ginzburg, I Love 
You,” stood out above all the others, and it was 
all the more attractive for being somewhat unex- 
pected. 

Comedy aside, and there was plenty of it, the 
sad fact is that Mishkin and Ginzburg must now 
go to the penitentiary for offenses so ill-defined 
and vague as to leave any reasonable man in 
doubt as to what the law really means. Their 
punishments are harsh, and the harm that they 
have done miniscule, if indeed there is any harm 
at all. The confusion within the court, of course, 
reflects precisely the American condition at the 
moment, from the smallest hamlet right up 
through the states to the seat of the federal gov- 
ernment. If the court broke up in disagreement, 
it at least can be excused for showing the same 
doubts that seize all of us. | 

To try to sort out the opinions is difficult, but 


there are at least five discernible schools of 
thought. They go something like this: 

BRENNAN-FORTAS-WARREN. The doctrine of 
redeeming social importance governs, except 
that the method of merchandising, if it involves 
“titillation” and “appeal to prurient interest,” 
will determine whether in a specific case mate- 
rial may be banned. 

BracKk-DoucLAs. No censorship under any 
circumstances. 

STEWART. No censorship, except for “hard- 
core pornography." 

CLARK. The doctrine of appeal to prurient 
interest overrides the question of redeeming so- 
cial importance. 

HarLAn-Wuire. The rights of states to make 
obscenity judgments should not be overruled by 
the Supreme Court. 

Such a tabulation as I have made greatly 
oversimplifies the opinions. There were many 
other points of view expressed that overlap and 
intersect each other. Harlan, for example, agrees 
with Stewart about “hard-core pornography,” as 
do Brennan, Fortas, and Warren. But Harlan’s 
sharp dissent in the Ginzburg case arose from 
the legal question of whether the court could, in 
effect, affirm  Ginzburg's conviction for an 
offense for which he was not tried in the lower 
court. This he regards as a miscarriage of jus- 
tice. 

The irritation of the justices with each other 
is very evident. Douglas was tart in saying that 
the country should not “be saddled with a re- 
gime of censorship.” Clark, dissenting in the 
Fanny -Hill case, said “this ‚book is too much, 
even for me.” Harlan, also dissenting in the 
Fanny Hill case, called the court’s majority 
opinions a “tangled state of affairs” and warned 
that “I do not see how this court can escape 
the task of reviewing obscenity decisions on a 
case-by-case basis.” White complained that the 
court’s decision in Fanny Hill means that “well 
written, especially effective obscenity is protect- 
ed; the poorly written is vulnerable. And why 
shouldn’t the fact that some people buy and 
read such material prove its ‘social impor- 
tance’ ?" ' 

In Ginzburg, Black called attention to the 
"stark fact" of the man's imprisonment and said 
that “criminal punishment is an exercise of one 
of government's most awesome and dangerous 
powers." Harlan protested the Ginzburg opinion 
as "an astonishing piece of judicial improvisa- 
tion." 

Stewart was the most eloquent of all in his 
nobly worded dissent in Ginzburg: “Censorship 
reflects a society’s lack of confidence in itself. It 
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Do you know how to 
get this book free? 


FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS: 
OLD and MODERN MASTERS 


...& 928-page catalogue with 
over 2000 color reproductions, 
retail price $25. 


At your request, we will send your library a 
catalogue on loan; when your purchases of 
prints reach $100 net, the book is yours—or 
you may return it to us at any time with no 
obligation. 


Ask about this plan at Booths 1412-1414. 
New York Hilton Hotel...and see new art 
books on display from New York Graphic . 
Society, Phaidon Press, The Metropolitan ` 
Museum of Art, and the Museum of Primi- 
tive Art. 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY \ / 
Greenwich, Connecticut ax 


... STICK WITH 
Komn-tacK 


The Original! The Proven! 
Book Spine Marking System 


There is no finer nor more effective professional, inexpensive book 


spine marking system on the market today... 


ANo heating irons, electric stylus, typewriter attachments ... 
no tools needed, except an ordinary pencil and Kon-tacK. 
B— Ease of application. The librarian merely selects the classifica- 


tion desired from a choice of over 110 Kon-tacK sheets, rubs it onto 
the spine and ZIP... a professional crisp classification in either 


BLACK or WHITE. 


C— Expensive? Hardly! All Kon-tacK sections are being redesigned 
to carry 6 lines of library classifications instead of 4... a 5096 
increase in quantity AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE! Result — à substan- 
tial savings in the already low cost of Kon-tacK book spine marking. 


LET US PROVE ITI Request valuable current IHerature. (Brochure 
K-16A} and a Free Sample of Kon-tacK. See for yourself what an 


outstanding product it ts. 








is a hallmark of an authoritarian regime. Long 
ago those who wrote the First Amendment 
charted a different course. They believed a soci- 
ety can be truly strong only when it is truly 
free. In the realm of expression they put their 
faith, for better or for worse, in the enlightened 
choice of the people, free from the interference 
of a policeman’s intrusive thumb or a judge’s 
heavy hand. So it is- that the Constitution pro- 
tects coarse expression as well as refined, and 
vulgarity no less than elegance. A book worth- 
less to me may convey something of value to my 
neighbor. In the free society to which our Con- 
stitution has committed us, it is for each to 
choose for himself.” 

Let these words stand for all that this column 
has tried to express over the last three years. 


So Mr. Gaines bids his readers farewell as a regular 
contributor oj this important feature of the Bulletin. 
At the end of the New York Conference, he becomes 
chairman of the Intellectual Freedom Committee, in 
which position he feels that the department would 
be interpreted as official or semi-official rather than 
as a regular editorial feature reporting and reflecting 
on events in the intellectual freedom arena, Until a 
new regular contributor is found, readers are invited 
to send clippings, editorials, and original contribu- 
tions; the department will be continued, even if in a 
haphazard way for a time.—Enp. II) 





IMITATED ... YES! 
DUPLICATED . .. NO! 


Kon-tacK ... The Modern 
Miracle of Book Spine 
Marking is used by Libraries, 
Universities, Schools, 
Government Agencies, Etc. 


See us at Booth No. 312 
Americana Hotel. ALA, July 10-14 


EXCITING NEW lower case FONTS NOW AVAILABLE 


FORDHAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 


2377 Hoffman Street; Bronx, N. Y. 10458 * 


212 SE 3-4131 
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new books from 


American 
Library 
Association 


Publishing Dept. 


50 E. Huron 
Chicago 60611 





Books for Children: 1960-1965 


A five-year compilation of the titles listed and 
recommended for purchase in the Children's 
Books section of The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1960-July, 1965. 
Includes the original Booklist evaluative annota- 
tions with grade levels plus complete buying and 
cataloging information—author, publisher, copy- 
right date, price, Dewey Decimal classification 
number, and subject headings—for 8068 titles. 
Arrangement is in thirteen main categories under 
214 individual subject groupings with an author, 
title, subject index, $10.00 


The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


ALA’s semi-monthly magazine devoted exclusively 
to listing and annotating current books recom- 
mended for library purchase. Used by more than 
30,000 schools and libraries as a selection, buying, 
and cataloging guide to the best new books for 
adults, young adults, and children. 
One year subscription 28 issues 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Order Books for Children 1960-1965 ($10.00) 
and a new or additional subscription (sorry, no 
renewals) to The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin ($8.00) at the special combina- 
tion price that saves you $1.50, 
Special Combination Price 


$8.00 





$16.50 





Continuing Education For Adults 
in the American Public Library, 1833-1964 


An historical survey of the American public li- 
brary's commitment to adult education. Records 
and analyzes the development of the public li- 
brary's educational objectives, goals, and services. 
Traces the evolutionary process through which the 
public library has emerged as an institution for in- 
formal education of adults. Reviews ALA’s role 
in promoting library adult education, draws im- 


_ plications for book selection policies, and suggests 


ways of better meeting educational responsibili- 
ties. Index. 


Robert E. Lee $7.50 


Library Statistics: A Handbook 

of Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology 
Provides a basis for the collection of valid library 
statistics. Individual chapters consider the statisti- 
cal approach in college and university libraries, 
public libraries, state library agencies, school li- 


. braries and school system central offices, special 
libraries, and library education. Each chapter iso- 


lates, defines, and describes measurable aspects of 
library activity and the units of measurements and 
counting methods to be used. An introductory 
chapter presents general concepts, Glossary of sta- 
tistical terms and index. 
Joel Williams, editor $5.50 


Back in print 


Arsenals of a Democratic Culture 


Reviews the free library movement in New Eng- 
land and the middle states during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Examines the public 
library in relation to patterns of thought, living 
conditions and social needs of the period. Origi- 
nally published in 1947. 
Sidney H. Ditzion $7.50 


Manual for the Administration 
of the Federal Documents Collection 
in Libraries 


Covers the administration of the documents col- 
lection in depository and non-depository libraries. 
Discusses the origin and purpose of government 
publications, the depository program, sources and 
acquisition methods, organization, classification, 
and records. Includes a chapter on basic bibli- 
ographies and indexes of government documents. 
Originally published in 1955. 


Ellen P. Jackson $3.50 
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Why do secondary school students prefer Collier’s 
. over the other major adult encyclopedias? 
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Colliers has the most interesting, stimulating 
style of writing according to a national | 
survey among secondary school librarians. 


Of the 674 secondary school librarians who responded, most said that Collier's (1) had the 
best maps and illustrations, (2) was easiest to read and understand, (3) bad the most interesting, 
stimulating style of writing, (4) had the most useful index volume, (5) was best organized 

for practical information, and (6) was the encyclopedia used most by secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


Now your library patrons don’t have to stay 
at home to enjoy furniture by Drexel 
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Drexel's award-winning 
Declaration line has been adapted for the librar 


y 
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Declaration. Adapted from Drexel's home furniture line of the same name, Declaration is 
of straight-forward clean-lined contemporary design with Early American accents. Created 
of walnut veneers with a hand-rubbed natural oil finish, it features surfaces of laminated 
plastic in matching walnut grain or simulated white leather. 

And Declaration offers you more than fifty handsome Southern Desk Company 
pieces, each stocked for rapid delivery. Accent pieces from PATCR 
Drexel’s household line are also available to add further beauty 
to your library. DE 

This, then, is Declaration. Highly-styled library furni- 
ture produced in volume to give you real value. For further in- 
formation, contact: Southern Desk Company, Department E, 
Hickory, N. C. Phone 704 345-7161. 


See Declaration at the ALA Conference in New York 
Booths 4000-01-04-05-06-07 (Nassau Suite) 





DREXEL 


ENTERPRISES, INC 
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LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON AND 
THE WORLD 


By PHILIP GEYELIN. As dip- 
lomatic correspondent for the 
Wall Street Journal, Philip 
Geyelin has observed Lyndon 
Johnson at first hand. He has 
come to know his weaknesses 
as well as his strengths, his 
toughness as well as his sen- 
timentality. Against the back- 
ground of the Kennedy leg- 
acy, the Johnson personality, 
and the world that the new 
President inherited, he pre- 
sents an interim—and often 
critical—report on foreign 
policy as formulated and im- 
plemented by Mr. Johnson. 
"Perceptive, thoughtful, in- 
formed, and exceedingly well 
written — an indispensable 
book for anyone concerned 
with the foreign affairs of the 
United States.” — ARTHUR 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 

306 pp. Index. $5.95 


P RAEGER EMT BOOKS FOR EVERY LIBRARY 





———— BY (e — 


TIMOTHY PATRICK COOGAN 


^a A M areas, 


VIET-NAM 
WITNESS: 1953-66 


By BERNARD B. FALL, author 
of The Two Viet-Nams, now in 
its eighth printing. “Bernard 
B. Fall once again establishes 
his position as the most au- 
thoritative commentator we 
have on Viet-Nam.... As one 
reads or rereads these now 
almost classic presentations, 
the incidence of right answers, 
made long before anyone else 
had so much as hints to of- 
fer, is certainly impressive. 
. . . He has been truly, and 
all but ideally, the 'Viet-Nam 
Witness.’ ” — Virginia Kirkus’ 
Service. Based on firsthand 
observation, these articles — 
together with a newly written 
Introduction, commentary, 
and Epilogue assessing the 
war's possible course — pro- 
vide a clear-sighted and un- 
compromisingappraisalofthe 
past, present, and likely fu- 
ture of the crisis in Viet-Nam. 
368 pp. Illustrated. $6.95 


IRELAND SINCE 


THE RISING 


By TIMOTHY PATRICK 
COOGAN. Beginning with the 
Easter Rising of 1916, Mr. 
Coogan brieflytraces lreland's 
dramatic and bloody struggle 
to free herself from British 
domination, and then goes on 
to survey the political, eco- 
nomic, and social history of 
the past half-century. The 
Sinn Fein, the IRA, William 
Cosgrave, Eamon de Valera— 
Mr. Coogan writes in vivid de- 
tail of these and other organ- 
izations and personalities. 
Turning to the present, he 
finds that in many ways the 
past five years have been the 
most dynamic in lreland's 
history. Throughout, Mr. 
Coogan, who is Deputy Editor 
of the Dublin Evening Press, 
provides a sensitive, often 
humorous, and always ap- 
pealing portrait of his native 
land. 355 pp. Illustrations, 
appendix, index. $6.95 





You are cordially invited to visit our display of important books for libraries at Booth #1712 


FREDERICK n haege PUBLISHERS 
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111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


LSCA '66 MOVING AHEAD 


H.R.14050, similar to the four-title Hill bill 
(5.3076) covered in the May column, was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives March 29 
by Select Education Subcommittee Chairman Ro- 
man Pucinski (D., IIl). 

Beginning April 19, four days of House com- 
mittee hearings were held to consider the vari- 
ous bills proposed to extend and amend the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act. During 
these sessions, members of Congress, govern- 
ment officials, librarians, and representatives of 
national organizations enthusiastically endorsed 
the legislation and spoke with conviction about 
the growing importance of libraries. 

In executive session April 26, the subcom- 
mittee amended and approved H.R.14050 for 
full committee action. The following day, the 
House Education and Labor Committee met, con- 
sidered the bill, and ordered it favorably re- 
ported, clearing the way for the next step—con- 
sideration by the Rules Committee—before tak- 
ing it to the floor for a House vote. It is antici- 
pated that the House report on H.R.14050 will be 
published during the first week in May. 

At this writing, Senate hearings on LSCA bills 
have not yet been scheduled. 


HEA TITLE Il FUNDS ASSURED IN FISCAL 1966 


Both the House and Senate passed the second 
1966 supplemental appropriation bill (H.R. 
14012), including $11.3 million for Title II of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 and $4,175,000 
for the Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965. 
Since some minor amendments were made when 
the Senate passed the bill April 27, a confer- 
ence has been requested. However, the library 
programs will not be an issue, and it is expected 
that the bill will soon be cleared for the Presi- 
dent's approval. Thus, funds for these library 
activities are now assured for use during the bal- 
ance of this fiscal year, which ends June 30. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Ádoreen McCormick 


PLANS FOR CENTRALIZED CATALOGING MATERIALIZE 


The House-passed second supplemental Ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1966 contains 
$300,000 for the inauguration of the expanded 
acquisitions and centralized cataloging program 
as authorized in Part C of Title II of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. At this writing (April 
25), the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
has concluded hearings on the supplemental bill 
and is expected to report the bill to the Senate 
during the last week of April. Final congres- 
sional action and signature by the President 
should take place early in May. 

With this in mind, the Library of Congress 
has initiated a shared cataloging arrangement 
with the British National Bibliography. During 
the week of April 11, the Library printed and 
distributed the first catalog cards prepared under 
an experimental cooperative arrangement with 
the BNB. | 

The Library is securing a copy of the BNB 
catalog entries as soon as they are prepared— 
three weeks in advance of the publication date 
of the Bibliography. The entries are prepared by 
the BNB from books supplied by the British 
Museum. À London bookseller is sending the 
Library current British titles selected for its 
own collections under a blanket-order arrange- 
ment. The firm is also supplying the Library 
with all the titles it sends to the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the University of California Library, 
Los Angeles, and the Washington University Li- 
brary, St. Louis, under their blanket orders, the 
terms of which differ somewhat from LC’s. 

The BNB descriptive data (title transcription, 
imprint information, and collation) is generally 
as full or fuller than that on the standard Li- 
brary of Congress catalog card. This data is 
being reproduced virtually as it stands, includ- 
ing price and the BNB registry number, which 
should be useful to other libraries for acquisi- 
tion purposes now and may well prove useful 
eventually in an automated system. The form 
and choice of the main and secondary entries are 
being adjusted, as necessary, to conform to the 
pattern of the Library of Congress catalogs and 
to the ALA Cataloging Rules for Author and 
Title Entries. Subject headings are being as- 
signed, and both LC and DC classification num- 
bers are being supplied. 

It is hoped that the arrangement with the BNB 
will be but the first of a number of similar ones 
with the producers of national bibliographies of 
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other countries. This arrangement should result 
in cataloging economies for LC and for other 
libraries using its cataloging output. Duplication 
of effort will be reduced markedly. Such pro- 
grams should go far toward meeting the urgent 
need of libraries of institutions of higher learn- 
ing for the prompt and economical provision of 
cataloging information for research materials of 
overseas origin and should prove equally impor- 
tant as essential first steps toward international 
cooperation in cataloging. To explore such pos- 
sibilities and to make further arrangements, 
John W. Cronin, director of LC’s Processing De- 
partment, and Johannes L. Dewton, assistant 
chief of the Union Catalog Division, will spend 
the month of May in western Europe. 

Edmond L. Applebaum, executive officer of 
the LC Processing Department since 1960, has 
been ‘named assistant director of the Processing 
Department. In addition to assisting in the over- 
all administration of the department, he will 
have broad responsibility for the expanded ac- 
quisitions and centralized cataloging programs. 
It is expected that Mr. Applebaum will spend 
the latter part of May and the first part of June 
in Africa investigating the best locations for 
acquisition centers. 

Full implementation of Title IT, Part C, and 
certainly its ultimate success, will depend in a 
large measure upon LC’s success in recruiting 
competent personnel, especially trained cata- 
logers. A stepped-up program to recruit such per- 
sonnel from the beginning grade (GS-7) to 
senior catalogers (GS-12) is now being carried 
on, and interested applicants should write to 
the Employment Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


A year which increased the collections of the 
Library of Congress by 662,500 pieces to a total 
of 44,189,100, brought the number of printed 
catalog cards sold to a high of 61.5 million, and 
produced legislation providing for the much- 
needed third LC building and for a greatly ex- 
panded acquisitions and centralized cataloging 
program to benefit research libraries is reviewed 
by L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, in 
his annual report for fiscal 1965 published April 
19. 

Liberally illustrated, the 193-page report is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents 
in a hardbound edition for $2.25. A limited num- 
ber of copies is available from the Library at 
no cost upon request, as long as they last. 

During the year covered by the report, 884,800 
individuals were given direct reference assistance 


by the Reference Department, the Law Library 
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(including its branch in the Capitol), and the 
Processing Department. Almost 46 per cent of 
these requests were handled by telephone, one- 
fourth of the phone calls coming from congres- 
sional offices. Readers used almost 1,866,100 
items within the Library, and 226,600 loans were 
made to members of Congress, government agen- 
cies, other libraries, and similar borrowers. 

In addition, the Legislative Reference Service 
handled 99,830 inquiries from members of Con- 
gress, the 13,650 reports and written responses 
exceeding last year's record high by almost 2000. 
March 1965, when 14,790 inquiries were an- 
swered, was the busiest month in the history of 
the service. 

For the thirteenth straight year the Copyright 
Office reported a rise in total registrations, the 
increase of 14,600 in fiscal 1965 bringing the 
total to 294,000. | 

The total amount deposited in the U.S. Treas- 
ury from copyright fees, funds collected from the 
sale of cards and technical publications, and 
receipts from miscellaneous sources came to 
$5,586,000 or 23 per cent of the $24,082,000 ap- 
propriated directly to the Library for fiscal 1965. 

In reviewing a year of intense and important 
legislative activity for libraries, Dr. Mumford 
said: 


Members of Congress frequently startle a librarian 
with their knowledge of library problems and their 
ability to phrase them in library jargon. This knowl- 
edge, the fruit of hours of study, of listening to 
librarians, to library trustees, and to library users as 
well as of their own interest in books and reading, 
has resulted in legislation which demonstrates a firm 
belief in libraries as an important national resource 
and their value in satisfying the nationwide appetite 
for books, for information, and for knowledge. 
Any program affecting the nation’s libraries and the 
informational needs of its citizens must look to the 
national library for leadership. Congress has shown 
its awareness of this by its understanding and support 
of the far-flung services and activities of the Library 
of Congress. eee 


THE PLOUGH PUBLISHING HOUSE 


of The Society of Brothers 


invites YOU to visit our booth No. 8004. The Society 
of Brothers is a group of people sharing all things in 
common, like The Early Christians in Jerusalem. YOU 
will want to get acquainted with PLOUGH'S publica- 


tions, as they have been recognized by many leading 


theologians and educators as outstanding publications 
belonging in every public library. We look forward 
to seeing YOU at our booth. 


THE PLOUGH PUBLISHING HOUSE 
of Tha Society of Brothers 
Rifton, New York 12471 
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Of VIKING 
see at Booth 1810 


For half a cent you could have read one of Norman Mailer’s provocative reviews. 

What's the catch? 

A subscription to Book Week. (That's $7 a year, 13¢ an issue, Yo¢ or less a review.) 

You mean you didn't know that Book Week goes to over 2 million readers, and is the 
biggest, liveliest, authoritative Sunday-paper-book-supplement you can find anywhere? 

You mean you didn't know that Book Week covers everything from politics to poetry 
with the names that carry a lot of weight in everything from politics to poetry? 

You mean you didn't know you get 52 big issues a year, plus two juvenile sections, for 
$7 on every subscription up to 4? 

Or that if you can use 5 to 24 subscriptions for your branches, readers' advisory service 
files, or your patrons, you only pay $3.78 a year each? 

And you didn't know you can get 25 to 49 subscriptions for $3.24 each? Over 50 for 
$2.70 each? 

You say yov're not that crazy about Mailer anyway? 

Then, how about John lindsay for half a cent? Or C.P. Snow? Or Jules Feiffer? Or 
maybe Alfred Kazin? Or Bruce Catton? 

Who knows, we may even get Richard Burton back? 

They say he knows a lot about books, too. 


‘BOOK, WEEK; 


230 West Alst Street. Now York, N. Y. 10036. PE 6-4000 
Visit Book Week's booth #3006 at the A, L.A., Convention 
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The Circulation 
Explosion. 


Itisn’ta problem. It’s the desperately needed 
solution to a problem. 

The way our population is exploding, two 
or three decades of growth could turn us into 
a nation of literary starvelings, spiritually and 
intellectually underfed, with a sadly lagging 
level of literacy. 

It does sound grim. It could turn out that 
way. But it need not, and will not, if the na- 
tion's libraries can grow enough for The Cir- 
culation Explosion. 

Think of it. 4n explosion of library-book 
circulation. More people than ever, reading 
more books than ever, and above all reading 
far better books than ever. 

America's libraries are far from alone in 
facing the task. It is a task for all of us: for all 
of our libraries, for all of the nation's book 
publishers, and for the Federal government 
as well. 

Acts of Congress have now been passed into 
laws, appropriating hundreds of millions of 
dollars for our public- and school-library 
systems. 

This Federal support will help to provide 
new libraries, more personnel, and better fa- 
cilities in existing libraries. 

All of those things are vital. But none of 
them alone would be sufficient. 

It is at least as necessary for America’s 
book publishers to accept a great part of the 
responsibility. 

We at Grosset & Dunlap saw long ago the 
need for what we call The Circulation Explo- 
sion. We began at once to take steps to help 
bring it about. 

We are searching out, and publishing, fine 
original manuscripts as never before in our 
68-year history. When we see the need, we 
commission new works. 

Some of our most important acquisitions 
are already appearing on our current list. 
Among the most significant of them is “A 


Short Illustrated History of the United States" 
by James Munves. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. 
said about this book: "If young teenagers 
are not delighted with it there is something 
wrong with them." 

We are continuing to publish books of top- 
ical interest as diverse as "The New York 
Times World Economic Review and Fore- 
cast: 1966" and George L. Mosse's "Nazi 
Culture." Said the Saturday Review, “... Young 
people do not know the full story of Ger- 
many’s deadly flirtation with Nazi nthilism. 
Professar Mosse’s book helps keep the record 
alive." 

Our originals also include “The Maryknoll 
Catholic Dictionary," recently named by the 
Reference Services Division of the American 
Library Association "one of the outstanding 
reference books of 1965," 

We hope to see more and more of this kind 
of publishing effort. For our part, we intend 
to continue—and to increase—our own efforts 
to improve the quantity and quality of books 
available to the “mass”? reader, the circula- 
tion reader. 

We would welcome the chance to talk to 
you personally about this. About The Circu- 
lation Explosion, about our plans to help cre- 
ate it, about our attitude and about yours. 

Visit us, if you will, at the A.L.A. Conven- 
tion, July 10-14th at Booths 206 and 208, 
Americana Hotel in New York. 

We'll show you examples of what we are 
already doing. We'll tell you more of what 
we plan to do. 

We think you may be as enthusiastic about 
it all as we are. 

Between us, we should be able to accom- 
plish a great deal for the American reader. 

We may even be able to bring him to the 
point where "007" will mean "General Re- 
search," and not necessarily James Bond. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
LIBRARIES 


Are you getting COMPLETE service? 


COMPLETE ordering access—over 20,000 library periodicals 
from which to select. See our Librarian's Guide for 1966. 


COMPLETE automation—Our invoice to you and your order to 
publisher prepared on an IBM 360 System—The ultimate in auto- 
mation—completely processed in our own building—exclusive 
with Faxon. 


COMPLETE forms control—Our invoice to you and your order to 
publisher prepared on clearly printed forms with complete and 
accurate transmittal of information. 


COMPLETE experience—80 years of servicing libraries with their 
periodical needs. Libraries are our business—our only business. 


Visit us at ALA, Booth 1910, Hilton Hotel 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
515-525 Hyde Park Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02131 
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At the Convention visit 








5 Last July during the ALA Convention John Day launched 











: the URBAN EDUCATION STUDIES 

Now we have 2 exciting new projects to show you. 

; Please come to see 

: * Two exciting projects to be used in conjunction with the Urban 
" Education Studies: 

E THE CITY IS MY HOME a first set of readers with a totally different 
m approach for the urban child 

" JOB OPPORTUNITIES opening the horizons to jobs at all levels within 
P each great system of our economy 

H Unusual works: 

" FOLK SONGS OF THE WORLD including all the countries of Africa, the 
n Near, Middle and Far East, with commentary on the musical cultures of 
- the various peoples 

T 

J MOMENT OF LIGHT art photographs of historical interest 


DT 


A HOUSE OF KINGS the definitive history of Westminster Abbey 


CEI BES 


Outstanding children’s books, including recent award winners: 


THE SUMMER I WAS LOST winner of the Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation Award for 1965 for Special Excellence in Contributing toward the 
Character Development of Children 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF AFRICA an ALA Notable Children’s 
Book of 1965 


PAPPA PELLERIN’S DAUGHTER Book Week Children’s Spring Festi- 
val Honor Award 


The JOHN DAY Company, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 62 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 10036 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


GALE PUBLICATIONS TO ADD GREATER DEPTH TO 
YOUR PERMANENT REFERENCE COLLECTION 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Edited by Robert S. Slocum, associate catalog librarian 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York. 


A bibliography of 4,500 major who's who's, directories, 
rosters, professional guides, registers, and other sources of 
personal daia published throughout the world since 1700. 
full bibliographical descriptions, annotations where required; 
geographical arrangement, 

TITLE AND SUBJECT/OCCUPATIONAL INDEXES 
650 PAGES (FALL, 19466) $20.00 


ASSOCIATION REFERENCE SERIES 


New Reprints of Standard Reference Works that Pro- 
vide the Historical Basis for Investigating the Inter- 
relation and Influence of Societies, Fraternities, 
Clubs, Orders, and Brotherhoods in the United States 
and Canada 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Second Edition. [Volume H, Annual Report of American His- 
torical Association, 1907.) Compiled by A. P. C. Griffin. 


The definitive bibliography {Winchell V97) of over 7,500 
periodical and monograph publications of 500 national, 
state, county, and local historical societies and associations 
in the United States and Canada through 1905. Covers tens 
of thousands of individual articles and papers. Annotated/ 
analytical entries and the finely-detatled subject index make 
possible research and reference uses of this vast body of 
material which are practical through no other compilation. 
1374 PAGES SUBJECT AND AUTHOR INDEX $35.00 


HANDBOOK OF LEARNED SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS: AMERICA 
one Institution of Washington, Publicction No. 39, 
1908. 


A valuable handbook (Winchell C4} of societies and as- 
sociations, together with universities, colleges, museums, 
and laboratories, issuing contributions to knowledge, and in- 
stitutions devoted to research in North and South America. 

Each entry includes location, officials, bibliographies of 
serial and monograph publications, and research funds and 
prizes; organization entries include in addition a statement 
of history and purpose, and membership statistics. Material 
is arranged by country. Besides an alphabetical index of 
organization and publication names, there is also a sub- 
ject index covering individual serial and monograph publi- 
cations of the societies as wel! as the interests of the so- 


cleties themselves. 
592 PAGES ALPHABETICAL AND SUBJECT INDEXES $17.00 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF FRATERNITIES 
Second Edition. Compiled and Edited by Albert C. Stevens. 
Published by E. B. Treat and Company, New York, 1907. 


A basic work on the origin, derivation, founders, develop- 
ment, cims, emblems, character, and personne! of secret so- 
cieties in the United States, presenting a panoramic view 
of the beneficiary, charitable, and fraternal organizations 
active in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Supplemented by original charts, maps, family trees, and 
other diagrams, more than six hundred societies are discussed 
in ten chapters covering Masonic, Mystical, Occult, and Theo- 
sophical Societies; Assessment and Non-Assessment Bene- 
ficlary Fraternities or Societies; Patriotic and Political Orders; 
Greek Letter Frafernitles; Military and Ancestral Orders and 
Societies; Labor and Railway Brotherhoods and Cooperative 
Fraternities; Tota! Abstinence Fraternities; and Revolutionary 
Brotherhoods. 

INDEX TO ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 
444 PAGES $12.50 


DICTIONARY OF SECRET AND OTHER SOCIETIES 
Compiled by Arthur Pruess. Published by B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, 1924. 

Besides secret societies, this volume also discusses bene- 
ficial, civic, patriotic, and other types of organizations, 
about eight hundred in all. Articles discuss organization 
origins, aims, development, membership, dues, publications, 


etc. 
543 PAGES ALPHABETICAL INDEX $15.00 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND PRINTING CLUBS 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Second Edition. By Abraham Hume, with Supplement by 
A. l. Evans. Published by G. Willls, London, 1853. 


The first comprehensive history of the origin, development, 
aims, and constitutions of ninety-five learned societies in 
England, Scotland, and ireland organized to promote knowi- 
edge generally or some particular branch of it. Also dis- 
cussed are twenty-two printing clubs formed to promote pub- 
lication of rare and valuable books, The Supplement is a 
bibliography of society and club publications, 1847-53, with 
information on societies formed and disbanded in the period. 
380 PAGES ALPHABETICAL INDEX $12.50 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF SOCIETY EMBLEMS, 
PINS, AND CHARMS 
1885 Catalog of Charles F. Irons, Manufacturing Jeweler. 


Contains illustrations and descriptions of more than 1,200 


items of fraternal! jewelry 
176 PAGES ORGANIZATION INDEXES $6.50 


ASSOCIATION REFERENCE SERIES MASTER INDEX 
reng compiled by the Gale Research Company for publica- 
tion in 1967. 


indexes about ten thousond references to associations 
mentioned in the Association Reference Series, and in other 
early works on associations and societies, Alphabetical and 
keyword/subject entries for each organization. 
ABOUT 300 PAGES $17.50 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
GUIDE SERIES 


Latest Additions to this Ouststanding Collection Of 
Key Business Data Sources 


TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY INFORMATION 
SOURCES 
Edited by Kenneth B. Metcalf, late archivist and librarian, 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Mich- 
igon. 
An annotated guide to publications, agencies, and other 
data sources concerning rail, air, water, road, and pipeline 


transportation. 
307 PAGES INDEXED $8.75 


BUSINESS TRENDS AND FORECASTING 
INFORMATION SOURCES 
Edited by James B. Woy, head, Mercantile Library, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia. 


Bibliographical notes on theoretical and technical publi- 
cations and sources of economic data, supplemented by a 
glossary of terms useful in economic forecasting. 

152 PAGES INDEXED $8.75 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF BUSINESS, 
INCLUDING ANTI-TRUST 
Edited by Beatrice S. McDermott and Freada À. Coleman, 
law librarians. 


A selective guide to publications of federal scope issued 
since 1950 by or pertaining to the Anti-trust Division, De- 
partment of Justice, and the ''Big Six'' agencies: CAB, FCC, 
FPC, ICC, SEC, and FTC. 

225 PAGES INDEXED (FALL, 1965] $8.75 


AUTHOR BIOGRAPHY SERIES 


AUTHOR BIOGRAPHY MASTER INDEX 
Compiled by the Gale staff. 


Consolidated index to 150,000 ontries contained in the 
volumes comprising Gale's Author Biography Series and other 
biographical reference works in the world of letters. 

850 PAGES (IN PRESS) $28.00 


We cordially invite you to examine Gale's 
growing list of fine reference books at 
Booth No. 1813, the New York enm dur- 
ing the ALA Convention 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 BOOK TOWER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 


A New Yorker’s New York 
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The central attraction of New York—to those 
at least who do not find it disconcerting—is 
the teeming life of a big city, the noise, the 
endless traffic, the streams of people of every 
kind and condition coming and going in 
every direction. Its other attractions are those 
of any hig city, gathering together in one 
place so great a variety of activities that every 
visitor can find something to his taste. 

Mid-July is certainly not the ideal time to 
visit New York. Many of its most interesting 
activities are in abeyance, and besides there 1s 
the weather. Hot and humid, chill and humid, 
wet, dry, even delightful spring-like weather is 
possible at this time, but chances are it will be 
hot. In that case, you will be most comfort- 
able in the air-conditioned hotels attending 
the rounds of meetings. You may never ven- 
ture out into the street. However, if you de- 
cide to go out, day or night, the city is there 
for you to explore. 

Just strolling in any direction can be amus- 


e This article was prepared for the Bulletin by 
a Children’s Service Division-Young Adult Ser- 
vices Division Subcommittee on Local Arránge- 
ments. Committee members are Mrs. Lucia S. 
Engle, assistant director, elementary school li- 
brary services, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, chairman; Maria Cimino, librarian in 
charge, Central Childrens Room, New York 
Public Library; Emma Cohen, young adult spe- 
cialist, Bronx Borough Office, New York Public 
Library; Kathleen Lutz, Office of Children’s Ser- 
vices, Donnell Library Center, New York City; 
and Velma Varner, managing director and edi- 
tor of junior books, Viking Press, New York 
City. 
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ing. Some of the most exciting new modern 
buildings are right at your elbow. When you 
walk beyond——east, west, north, south—you 
will be going along streets and avenues where 
looking at the people or the signs and win- 
dows of the shops can be fascinating. And 
whether you are interested in architecture, 
thrift shops, seashells or tropical pets, up- 
town, downtown, Off Broadway theatre, jazz, 
Italian bread, all-night beauty salons, or in 
merely looking around, you'll find it all. 

We are not going to try to tell you every- 
thing. The guide books, the newspaper 
listings, Cue magazine are more exhaustive. 
We are setting down a few of our own inter- 
ests, the things to see and do in New York, 
walking around spending time but little or no 
money at all. 


Buildings 
Some of the modern architecture landmarks 

are a short walk from convention headquar- 

ters. Some are good to look at as facades; 
others are worth going inside for a longer 
visit. 

THE Mustum or MODERN ART, Ill 
West 53d Street. Philip L. Goodwin and Ed- 
ward Durrell, architects. Although it is now 
27 years old, it still looks new. The Sculp- 
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This sketch of Washington Mews, 
located in New York's picturesque 
Greenwich Village, is one of many 
places to be seen on a walking 
four. Descriptions of many interest- 
ing landmarks, along with direc- 
tions on how fo find them, are given 
in a series of four walking tour 
maps available at city museums 
and Scribner's Book Stores. Maps 
are for tours of Greenwich Village, 
Madison Square and Gramercy Park, 
Downtown New York, and Brooklyn 
Heights. This sketch and others fol- 
lowing are found in the maps. Per- 
mission for reprinting them in the 
Bulletin was kindly granted by Mrs. 
William N. Seymour, copublisher of 
the maps. 


ture Garden, a dramatic outdoor room, oc- 


cupies half of the lot from 53d to 54th Street. 
THE CBS Bumping, Sixth Avenue and 53d 


Street. Eero Saarinen’s only skyscraper and 
his last building, completed in 1965. It is 
the first of the city’s skyscrapers to be exe- 
cuted in reinforced concrete. 


Lever House, 390 Park Avenue (53d-54th 
streets). Built by Skidmore, Owings, and 
Merrill, 1950-1952. The first of Park Av- 
enue’s curtain-walled glass-fronted office 
buildings. 

SEAGRAM Burrone, 375 Park Avenue 
(52d-53d streets). Designed by Mies van 
der Rohe and Philip C. Johnson, 1956- 
1958. One of New York's truly distin- 
guished structures, and probably the most 
painstakingly detailed skyscraper ever built. 

MERCEDES-BENZ SHOWROOM, 430 Park Ave- 
nue (56th Street). Frank Lloyd Wright, 
architect, 1955. This was the only work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright which could be seen in 
New York until the Guggenheim Museum 
was completed in 1959. 


Art Galleries 


An afternoon spent in art galleries can be a 
fascinating, and also most frustrating, experi- 
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ence. It depends on the luck of the moment 


which galleries are open. If you want to get a- 


panoramic view of what is going on in this 
tempestuous and erratic field, it's worth 
spending a few hours in the area where the 
majority of galleries are concentrated—along 
57th Street, east and west of Fifth Avenue, 
and along Madison Avenue between 57th and 
85th streets. Many galleries are closed in July 
(see listings in the New York Times on Satur- 
day and Sunday); admittance to most is free. 
Even if you don’t like the art, you may enjoy 
the faded splendors of the old nineteenth-cen- 
tury mansions in which many galleries are 
situated. 

There are innumerable galleries; some of 
the best known and most representative are: 


Classic 
KNOEDLER, 14 East 57th Street. 
WILDENSTEIN, 19 East 64th Street. 
PrERLs, 1016 Madison Avenue, near 78th 
Street. 
ROSENBERG, 20 East 79th Street. 


Modern, pop, and op art, the contemporaries 
TIBOR DE Nacy, 29 West 57th Street. 

BETTY Parsons, 24 West 57th Street. 

ManLBoROUGH-GERSON, 41 West 57th Street. 

GRACE BorcenicHt, 1018 Madison Avenue, 
near 78th Street. 

LEO CASTELLI, 4 East 77th Street. 

Kootz GALLERY, 655 Madison Avenue, near 
57th Street. 

Marlborough-Gerson is the biggest “wheel- 
er-dealer” in expensive avant-garde art (it 
captured Jackson Pollock); Leo Castelli is 
best known for the smartest of the newest. 
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House on 11th Street, Greenwich Village 


Betty Parsons, Borgenicht, and de Nagy are 


‘established galleries that have long kept a 


weather-eye on the new without dismissing 
traditional values. 

The CARLEBACH GALLERY, 1040 Madison 
Avenue (at 70th Street), and ANDRE EM- 
MERICH, 17 East 64th Street, are well-known 
galleries in this area which specialize in prim- 
itive art. 


Music 


If you want to hear orchestral or band con- 
certs, al fresco, you will be going, of course, 
to Central Park and other neighborhood 
parks ox the Lewisohn Stadium; indoors, 
there are Philharmonie Hall and Carnegie 
Hall. 

If its jazz you want to listen to, away from 
the nightclub variety, then you must call 
Jazz-Line 861-9188. A girl’ will answer and lilt 
through a list of current attractions. This in- 
formation service is the creation of Jazz-In- 
teractions, Inc., “a group of jazz enthusiasts 
formed to improve communications between 
jazz musicians and their audience.” 

We are listing a few good spots on our 
own, some of the places where people are se- 
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riously listening to modern jazz. Top jazz 
men play here regularly. 


SLUGS, 242 East 3d Street. 

- Five Sport, 2 East St. Mark’s Place. 

Harr Note, Hudson and Spring streets, one 
block from the waterfront. 

Museum oF MODERN ART, jazz concerts on 
Thursday evenings in the Sculpture Garden. 


You can hear folk singing any night in . 


Washington Square Park. 


Theatre 


The liveliest theatre to be seen in New York 
is some of the experimental work going on 
Off-Off Broadway. No one really knows which 
of these theatres will be open during July. It 
is best to check by telephone, or in The Vil- 
lage Voice, which is the chief source of infor- 
mation on all Off Broadway theatre. 


LA Mama E.T.C. (Experimental Theatre 
Club), 122 Second Avenue, 471-9364. This is 
the center of the whole Off-Off Broadway cir- 
cuit; no admission charge, you make a con- 
tribution. Jt now has the attention of Edward 
Albee and his coproducers, who have given 
some of the Off-Off Broadway playwrights Off 
Broadway productions at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre. 
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Joe King's Rathskeller, Gramercy Park area 


Jupson MEMORIAL CHURCH, 55 Washington 
Square, GR 7-0351. This interesting group in- 
cludes a member of the New York Public Li- 
brary staff in its company. The Rev. Alvin 
Carmines, assistant pastor of the church, di- 
rects. half the plays and writes the music for 
all the shows. He virtually is the backbone of 
an enterprise brimful of vitality and action. 
Incidentally, the facade of the Judson Memor- 
ial Church is by Stanford White and worth 


viewing too. 


CAFE Cno, 31 Cornelia Street, CH 3-9753. Joe 
Cino officially started Off-Off Broadway seven 
years ago when he opened a little cafe as an 
art gallery and gathering place for his friends 
for poetry and play readings. The play read- 


` ings grew into full-scale performances, and the 


little cafe serves as a theatre as well. 


Films 

For the film buff who wants to see what 
New York's avant-garde or “underground” 
film makers are doing, we recommend a visit 
to their first Midtown Manhattan showcase, 
Filmmakers Cinamatheque, 125 West 4lst 
Street, open six nights a week for repertory 
screenings of the works of new directors and 
such underground film names as Andy War- 
hol and Kenneth Anger. 

For regular film showings at other theatres, 
foreign and American, see listings in the 
newspapers, Cue, The New Yorker, and The 
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Farragut Monument, Madison Square 


Village Voice. Here are a few interesting 

spots: 

Sun SING CHINESE THEATRE, 75 East Broad- 
way. Daily showings of Chinese films. 

RENATA, 53 East llth Street. After midnight, 
new experimental films and old films are 
shown, admission $1 or one can of film. 

SPARK's Pus SouTH, 123 East 18th Street. 
Shows old films (Chaplin, Keaton) on Sun- 
days after midnight. 

THALIA THEATRE, 95th Street and Broadway. 
Summer film festival scheduled, a different 
double feature every day. 

Museum or Mopern Art, 11 West 53d 
Street. Daily showings from the museum’s 
film library. 

BLEECKER STREET, 144 Bleecker Street. 
Shows old American and foreign films. 


Bookshops 


Book Row runs along Fourth Avenue, 
from Astor Place to 14th Street, where you 
may browse in the old bookshops to your 
heart’s content and sometimes come upon a 
real find. There is a splendid annotated list of 
all the bookstores in New York in Notes on 
Libraries in New York City, Columbia Uni- 
versity, School of Library Service, 1965. 


Trips—by air, by sea, by land 
If you want an air view of Manhattan, go 
by helicopter. New York Airways, Pier 6, 


East River, just north of the Battery, will take 
you on a seven-minute air trip in a three-seat 
helicopter at $5 per seat. All three seats must 
be sold to ride. The flight over the harbor 
and the financial districts covers a radius of 
six to eight miles. 

If you want a sea view, take a Circle Line 
Cruise around Manhattan Island. It takes 
about 2 hours, 45 minutes, costs $2.50. Boats 
leave from Pier 83, 42d Street and Hudson 
River. See the newspapers or call CI 6-3200 
for the schedule. The docks are close to the 
berths of the major ocean liners, You may 
want to go on board them, too. 

If you want to go on foot, there are many 
walking tours to follow. New York is a city of 
many small villages (or cities). All of them 
are indicated in the guide books. We recom- 
mend these two walks: | 


Downtown-—financial district 

A good way to go downtown is on the Sec- 
ond Avenue bus. Ride to the last stop. You'll 
travel through the Lower East Side, the heart 
of Harry Golden country. As you pass the 
Fulton Fish Market, look to the right for 
Sloppy Louis’ Restaurant. This is in the 
building of “the old Hotel,” immortalized by 
Joseph Mitchell in The Bottom of The Har- 
bor. The bus turns west, swinging past the 
Chinese supermarket at the edge of China- 
town. South Ferry is at the end of the line. 

You may want to wander along the water- 
front before taking the ferry to Staten Island. 
This is the best short ocean voyage possible, 
still available for a nickel. Don't go during 
the rush hour. Any other time is fine, espe- 





7 State Street, Downtown 
New York 
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cially on a hot night. The ferries run every 
half hour at night. 

You may want to see Wall Street in full 
swing, or perhaps you prefer to go there in 
the early evening or on Sunday when the 
peace and quiet of the place is astonishing. 
Many of the streets are as they were first laid 
out; the buildings are fascinating. 

There are all sorts of unusual shops in this 
area. If you’re interested in old clocks visit 
the JENSEN CLock Museum on West and 
Cortlandt streets. TREFFLICH’s PET SHOP, 228 
Fulton Street, is the wildest pet shop in town, 
right near City Hall and the Fire Museum. 
It’s a family-owned menagerie where every- 
thing is for sale, from lion and tiger cubs 
and boa constrictors to dogs, cats, fish, and 
birds. This shop is the setting for the film 
“The Pet Shop.” 


Brooklyn Heights 


Brooklyn Heights may be reached by sub- 
way, by driving, or even better by walking 
across Brooklyn Bridge. A few blocks from 
the bridge, one comes upon some of the most 
beautiful old houses and churches in New 
York. The architecture ranges from Georgian 
to the brownstones of the last half of the 19th 
century. Day or night, the walk along the Es- 
planade (built above the old docks) provides 
a splendid view of downtown Manhattan and 
the harbor. You can return across the Man- 
hattan Bridge, next to Brooklyn Bridge, from 
which you see another view of Brooklyn. 


Maps 
If you want to plan a real, self-guided 
walking tour, there are four useful and fasci- 
nating historical maps portraying many of the 
sights and landmarks of the city. Published 
by Mr. and Mrs. William N. Seymour, 290 





Fraunces Tavern, Downtown New York 
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West 4th Street, these are also available at the 
city museums and at Scribner’s Book Stores. 


Festivals 


July 14 is Bastille Day. The French Consul 
holds open house all day at the French Em- 
bassy, 934 Fifth Avenue. Champagne flows 
for everyone. It is all very gay. 

July 16 is the Feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, whose church is at 447 East 115th 
Street. The whole neighborhood is turned into 
a big fair for this feast; stalls selling fresh 
pizza and sizzling sausages on all sides, band 
concerts, singing, and people galore. 


All day—all night 


In case an excursion into the humid city 
streets outside the air-cooled convention areas 
causes a chic coiffure to go limp, a quick 
professional repair job at practically any 
hour is available at some shops. LARRY MATH- 
Ews BEAUTY SALON, Great Northern Hotel, 
118 West 57th Street, near the Avenue of the 
Americas, CI 6-6100, is open 24 hours, Mon- 
day through Saturday. Shampoo and set from 
$4.50 to $5.50. FABULOUS Beauty Saton, 135 
East 49th Street, near Lexington Avenue, MU 
8-4770, open 8:00 a.m. to midnight, Monday 
through Friday, closes at 10:00 P.M. on Sat- 
urday. Shampoo and set, $4.50. 

After a late, late committee meeting, one 
might need a post-midnight snack. Such hun- 
sry night owls may take a short stroll uptown 
to Riker’s Corner House at 57th. Street 
and the Avenue of the Americas. This 24-hour 
lunch counter is rated one of the best all-night 
eateries in the city. Even closer is THE Bras- 
SERIE, an excellent l'rench Restaurant, 100 East 
o3d Street (in the Seagram Building), open 
24 hours daily. The medium-price-range menu 
is served only a la carte after 10:00 P.M. 

For the weight watchers who would be 
happy to eat a light meal containing few calo- 
ries there is the BETTER Diet Snop at 34 West 
o7th Street, right off Seventh Avenue. Bon 
Appetit! | 

If calories are not too important, and you 
would like to visit an up-dated and rather 
high-camp general store, SERENDIPITY 3, 225 
East 60th Street, TE 8.3531, is for you. Re- 
cently enlarged, this unique shop lives up to 
its name. The variety of its wares shows that 
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Little Church Around the Corner, Madison Square area 


the three owners do have the art of finding 
the unusual and knowing what to do with it. 
Open from 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 A.M., closed 
Sunday, it serves a delicious though limited 
luncheon and dinner menu. Reservations do 
help, if you are in a hurry. The menu card is 
quite original and is a marvelous souvenir. On 
the second floor, there is a selection of women’s 
clothes high-styled in wonderful fabrics. Not 
inexpensive—but fun! 

Second-hand clothing shops are truly the in 
places to visit, if you have the time to browse. 
Although they frequently are called resale or 
thrift shops, the knowing shopper can easily 
find designer garments in excellent condition 
and at a very reasonable price for the original 
label. The “Clothing Bought and Sold” col- 
umns in the yellow pages of the telephone di- 
rectory will lead you to them. There is even a 
resale shop for men’s clothes. 

Which reminds us that the SALVATION ARMY 
stores are the regular haunts of avid record 
collectors. Try them if you’re looking for old 
discs. 

After shopping and accumulating more 
than one can carry back home, postal service 
is available all day and night at the General 
Post Office, Eighth Avenue and 33d Street. 

Although we hope no one will need the fol- 
lowing services, it is comforting to know 
about them: 


THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY OF 
New York, TR 9-1000. A 24-hour emer- 
gency service will locate the nearest doctor 
for you, if necessary. 


THe First Disrucr Dentat Society; YU 
8-6110. A 24-hour service which will locate 
a dentist for you if one is available. 


And if you have come to the ALA Conven- 
tion without a car or if you can’t get a taxi 
when wanted, the city buses run regularly. 
However, between 12:30 A.M. and 4:30 A.M., 
one may expect a 30- to 60-minute interval 
between buses. Some do -not operate at all 
during these hours, and this information may 
not be posted on signs at bus stops..Below the 
surface, of course, are the subways, going 
into four boroughs with 24-hour service avail- 
able. Subway maps are free for the asking at 
the change booths. 

On the other hand, if you are driving, 
please remember to notice the curb signs giv- 
ing the no-parking hours (while streets are 
being cleaned), and by all means, watch for 
the arrows indicating the direction of the flow 
of one-way traffic. One rule is “east is even.” 
This simply means that traffic on the even- 
numbered streets moves eastward. 

This is the idea of some New Yorkers’ New 
York. Here's hoping you'll have time to dis- 
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New York, New York 


A Bibliography 


This bibliography was prepared by the Read- 
ers’ Adviser’s Office of the New York Public 
Library. It incorporates a number of titles 
listed in “This Is New York,” a bibliography 
published in the April 1964 Branch Library 
Book News of the New York Public Library. 
The asterisks denote books of special interest 
to the tourist. 


Visitors welcome 


MASTERS oF MODERN ART, edited by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr. Introduction to the collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art. 

NEW YORK LANDMARKS, edited by Alan Burn- 
ham. New York City’s architectural heri- 
tage outlined in magnificent photographs. 

*Nrew York TIMES GUDE TO DiNINC QUT, 
edited by Craig Claiborne. The food editor 
for the Times chooses his favorite restau- 
rants in all parts of the city and in all price 
ranges. 

"IHE MADEMOISELLE CAREER GIRL’S GUIDE 
TO NEW York, by Faye Hammel. Ranges 
from inexpensive shops and restaurants to 
where to find a job or an apartment. 

*Hart’s GUIDE To New York Cry, by 
Harold H. Hart. Systematically arranged, 
carefully edited, remarkably detailed, the 
best overall guide to New York City cur- 
rently available. 

*CuESs New York, by Emory Lewis. An in- 
formal guide disclosing the infinite variety 
of New York; pointers about sightseeing, 
shopping, dining, art-collecting, theatre-go- 
ing and nightclubbing. 

ArT TREASURES OF THE METROPOLITAN MU- 
SEUM OF ArT. Selection of the paintings, 
prints, and decorative arts of one of the 
world’s great galleries. 

*MUsEUMS or New Yonk City, by Museums 
Council of New York City. (Available from 
Sales Shop, New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street, New York 10018. 
25¢. Sorry, no mail orders accepted.) A 
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listing of art museums, botanical gardens, 
zoological gardens, general museums, his- 
toric houses, historical museums, and sci- 
ence museums in the New York area. An 
excellent 64-page handbook. 

"WHERE SHALL WE TAKE THE Kips?, by 
Murray Polner and Arthur Barron. “A par- 
ent’s guide to New York City, describing 
hundreds of activities, events and places of 
interest to children.” 

*NEW YORK PLACES AND PLEASURES, by Kate 
Simon. A leisurely guidebook that describes 
many unusual and off-beat sights, shops, 
and activities. 

*New York SHOPPING GuIDE, by Elizabeth 
Squire. “A list of goods and services for 
sale or rent in New York City, arranged 
alphabetically and subdivided by language, 
price level or place of origin.” 

Cur (periodical), 20 West 43d Street, New 
York 10036. 25¢. A magazine of current 
happenings in New York’s entertainment 


world. Published weekly. 


A sense of the past 


BATTLE FOR MANHATTAN, by Bruce Bliven. 
The story of the Battle of Harlem Heights 
in the Revolutionary War. 

THE IMPROPER BOHEMIANS, by Allen Chur- 
chill. Greenwich Village in its heydey, 1912 
to 1930. 

HARLEM, by G. Osafsky. A history of “up- 
town," from the days of the Cotton Club 
to the era of the billy club. Aptly sub- 
titled: “The Making of a Ghetto." 

Era or ELEGANCE, by Andrew Tully. A 
sprightly account of New York Society in 
the '80s and '90s, the time of the domi- 
nating “Four Hundred.” 


The melting pot 


BEYOND THE MELTING Pot, by Nathan Glazer 
and Daniel Patrick Moynihan. Readable 


and informative survey of the five major 
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ethnic groups in New York City—the Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians, and 
Irish. 

THE Newcomers; NEGROES AND PUERTO 
Ricans IN A CHancinc MerroroLis, by 
Oscar Handlin. New York’s newest immi- 
grants and their problems, analyzed by a 
historian. 

LET IN THE SuN, by Woody Klein. 311 East 
100th Street, the address of one of New 
York’s most dreadful tenements, where 139 
people share 72 rooms with rats. This is a 
case study of our citywide slum problem. 

AT THE EpcE or HARLEM, by Edward Wakin. 
Three typical days in the lives of the Cre- 
ary’ s—husband, wife, and six children— 
who typify New York’s growing Negro 
middle class. 


Only in New York 


Mapison AVENUE, U.S.A., by Martin Mayer. 
A skillful description, amusing anecdotes, 
and shoptalk about New York’s most popu- 
lar current symbol. 

WALL STREET, by Martin Mayer. Comprehen- 
sive and objective enough to be a popular 
textbook, yet delightful to read. 

Rac Race, by Bernard Roshco. About de- 
signers, manufacturers, fashion writers, 
mannequins, dressmakers, and the women 

_ who buy the clothes so hectically produced. 

How to BE a New Yorker, by Joan Rich. 
For the visitor who decides to stay, here is 
practical advice on apartment hunting, 
meeting congenial people, and available rec- 
reation. Useful and entertaining for both 
natives and transplants. 

NINE TO Five AND AFTER, by Irene Silver- 
man. What it’s like for a young girl to live 
and work in New York City. Candid and 
revealing. 

Eanr WiLsow's New Yonk, by Earl Wilson. 
The New York Posts popular syndicated 
columnist tells of the city's most “in” won- 
ders in his own folksy style. 

SEARCH AND RESEARCH, by William K. Zinsser. 
Diverting sketch of the varied functions and 
activities of The New York Public Library’s 
Reference Department. Available at the In- 

— . quiry Desk, The New York Public Library, 
. Fifth Avenue and 42d Street. $1 (softcover), 

$1.50 (hardbound). 






Baghdad-on-the-Hudson 


MEYER Bercer’s New York. Essays from the — 
New York Times on the city’s people and — 
places, its trade and hobbies and crafts, its 
schools and museums and libraries. 

THE Wonrp BENEATH THE City, by Robert 
Daley. A highly engrossing tour of subter- 
ranean New York City. 

New York, by Andreas Feininger and Kate 
Simon. The city’s infinite variety captured 
in sparkling text and stunning photographs, 

THE Face or NEw York; THE City as It 
Was AND AS IT Is, by Andreas Feininger. 


A revision of a 1954 title. An excellent col- 
lection of artistic and informative pictures .- 


displaying the many facets of New York. 
This revision includes a few pictures not 
included in the 1954 edition. 

As I Pass, O MANHATTAN, by Esther M. Mc- 
Cullough. An anthology of essays, short 
stories, prose excerpts, and poetry about the 
city. 

New York, N.Y., by Fred W. MecDarrah. 
Vignettes of life in a very big city. Each 
photograph designed to catch New York 
and her people in some typical but unusual 
situation. 

New York HERALD TRIBUNE PRESENTS NEW 
York, New Yonk, by New York Herald 
Tribune. Eight well-known journalists, reg- 
ulars for the Trib, dissect their favorite 
slices of the Big Town. 

NEW York I Love, by J. Peterson. A collec- 
tion of photographs showing the many 
aspects of New York City. Introduction by 
former Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 

New York PnoctaiMED, by V. S. Pritchett. 
The noted British essayist reacts to the 
citys sights, sounds, and confusion. His 
text is supplemented by the photographs of 
Evelyn Hafer. 

NEW York: PEOPLE AND Puaces, by P. Seit- 
lin. À photographic salute to New York's 
architecture and people. Photographs by 
Victor Laredo. 

NEW York Crrv FOLKLORE, edited by Benja- 
min A. Botkin. Legends, tall tales, and anec- 
dotes from many sources present a vivid 
and colorful picture of the variety and 
flavor of New York City. 








Third Library Buildings 
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Awards 


Eleven U.S. library buildings received archi- 
tectural awards in the Third Library Build- 
ings Award Program sponsored jointly by the 
ATITA Insitute of Architects, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and the National 
Book Committee. 

Awards in three categories—college-univer- 
sity, public, and school libraries-—were be- 
stowed by a jury of architects and librarians 
including Harold Spitznagel, FAIA, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, chairman; Ulrich Fran- 
zen, ATA, New York City; George Vernon 
Russell, FATA, Los Angeles; Frazer Poole, li- 
brarian, University of Illinois, Chicago: Rob- 
ert H. Rohlf, director, Dakota-Scott Regional 
Library, West St. Paul, Minnesota; Virginia 
McJenkin, library director, Fulton County 
Board of Education, Atlanta; and Hoyt R. 
Galvin, director, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Public Library. 

Áward citations were presented at special 
ceremonies during National Library Week, 
April 17-23. Photos and plans of the libraries 
will be exhibited at ALA's New York Confer- 
ence in July. 

The only First Honor Award given was in 
the PUBLIC LIBRARY CATEGORY. It was presented 
to the Magnolia Branch of the Seattle Public 
Library (cover photo). Architects: Kirk, Wal- 
lace, McKinley, ATA, and Associates. The jury 


commented: "This relatively small and sensi- 
tively designed library presents a friendly and 
inviting face to its users. The plan is simple 
and well organized; the choice of native ma- 
terials makes it a handsome example of North- 
west regional architecture. . . . Its respect for 
the site contributes greatly to the successful 
solution to the requirements of the program." 

Six Awards of Merit were given to public 
libraries, one to the Wilmot Bianch of the 
Tucson Public Library (opposite page). Archi- 
tects: Nicholas Sakellar and Associates, The 
jury said: "This project is compatible with 
the arid, sun-baked surroundings. The ., . H- 
brary provides an oasis for readers with a 
pleasant, functional plan, serving the mobile 


population effectively." 


The South Branch of the Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, Public Library (photo above) also was 
honored. Architect: John Hans Ostwald, AIA, 
The jury noted that the “building presents an 
ingenious solution within an extremely low 
budget. The plan is simple and straightfor- 
ward, with imaginative use of economy mate- 
rials. This is an efficient grouping of nonpub- 
lic functions with easily controlled exits to 
street and parking areas. The attractive court 
provides relief from the relatively stark inte- 
rior. ... The building represents an accomplish- 
ment within the restrictions imposed." 








Other public libraries receiving Awards of 
Merit were: 

The New Jersey State Library, Trenton 
(photo above). Architects: Frank Grad and 
Sons. The jury commented: “This library is 
a striking example of a simple solution to a 
complex library operation requiring public 
service areas combined with a large resource 
collection, extensive interlibrary loan opera- 
tions, and prominent archive and exhibit 
areas." 

Casa View Branch, Dallas Public Library 
(opposite page, above). Architect: William 
H. Hidell, ATA. “This branch library of a 
large, urban public system," the jury said, “is 
a good example of an interior which has an 
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atmosphere conducive to reading and a func- 
tional layout." The jury noted further that 
“the program is an excellent example of a plan 
for a series of new branches, all with a basic 
functional pattern, but each with its own archi- 
tectural solution in keeping with various neigh- 
borhood locations." 

W. Clarke Swanson Library, Omaha (oppo- 
site page, below). Axchitect: Leo A. Daly 
Company. The jury called this design "a well 
organized, flexible plan which takes advantage 
of what would normally be considered an awk- 
ward site. The building houses several dis- 
parate functions in a logical, efficient arrange- 
ment. The interior provides good traffic cir- 
culation and control." 
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The Salt Lake City, Utah, Public Library 
(photo above) also was honored. Architects: 
Edwards and Daniels, ATA. “This design pre- 
sents a good solution to the manifold prob- 
lems involved in the design of a large central 
public library,” the jury said. “Its functional 
characteristics do not override its pleasant in- 
tentions. ...” 

Awards of Merit given in the COLLEGE-UNI- 
VERSITY CATEGORY included the University Re- 
search Library, University of California, Los 
Angeles (right photo). Architects: A. Quincy 
Jones, FAIA, and Frederick E. Emmons, AIA. 
The jury commented: “The complex func- 
tional requirements of a research library of 
such magnitude and the necessity of designing 
the structure for expansion have been met suc- 
cessfully . . . . the task of designing reading 
facilities and bookstacks so that the reader re- 
tains a sense of orientation to his location and 
has, as well, a comfortable and attractive place 
in which to study" has been solved. 

Swirbul Library, Adelphi University, Gar- 
den City, New York (opposite page). Archi- 
tects: Richard J. N 





Neutra, FAIA, and Robert 
E. Alexander, FAIA. The building was cited 
for “the degree to which it meets the functional 
needs of a small academic library and for the 
intimate character and attractiveness of the in- 
terior." The jury noted that it permits later 
expansion and has an attractive reading court. 
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A third Award of Merit in the college-uni- 
versity category went to the Countway Library 
of Medicine, Harvard University Medical 
School, Boston (photo above). Architects: 
Hugh Stubbins and Associates. The jury noted 
that the design “is an excellent solution to the 
difficult problem of designing a research li- 
brary in a very limited area. The joint prob- 
lems of achieving an efficient relationship be- 
tween various library functions and of provid- 
ing for easy access to the book collections by 
users and staff were solved in a highly satis- 
factory manner. The need to unify the vertical 
building that resulted from the small site was 
effected through the use of an attractive and 
functional open central court running from top 
to bottom of the building. ...” 
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The only Award of Merit in the SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY CATEGORY went to the McBean Library, 
Cate School, Carpinteria, California (opposite 
page). Architects: Arendt/Mosher/Grant. The 
jury noted that the library “reflects in a fresh 
manner the style and materials previously used 
for other buildings on the campus. It clearly 
indicates changes in instructional and new 
technological methods and serves as the learn- 
ing resources laboratory. The arrangement of 
essential facilities increases the effectiveness of 
the use of the library.” The jury said also that 
it “recognized that many of the problems gen- 
erated in public school libraries are not pre- 
sented at Cate, and that its configuration 


results from unique situations.” 
aes 
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Exclusively for you from 


RANDOM HOUSE 


A completely new dimension 
in Library Service 





from outstanding publishers 


e An impressive array of new books and new 
library programs... 


e A new look, feel and durability to library bind- 
ings on books never before bound especially for 
libraries... 


e A new way to process books instantly—designed 
to save you time, work and money. 





ALL FROM — 
RANDOM HOUSE SCHOOL & LIBRARY SERVICE, INC. 


Distributors of : 
e Random House e Alfred A. Knopf e Pantheon 
e Modern Library e Vintage Books e Beginner Books 






Write today to learn about our new and exciting services for 
librarians. Dept. AL-1, Random House School & Library 
Service, Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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by Samuel B. Gould 


Whether it be in a university or a community, 
the library is the focal point of intellectual 
life and, therefore, the catalytic agent for 
human development. I know no truly great 
universities in the world where years of as- 
siduous attention have not been given to the 
creation and growth of libraries of major con- 
sequence; I know of no cities that can claim 
great distinction which have not similarly 
made certain that a library designed to meet 
the continuing needs of its citizenry is at the 
core of the community life. The fostering of 
intellectual talent at all ages is demonstrated 
in its most vital way through the activities 
and achievements of the public library. It is 
an expression of the democratic ideal in its 
highest form-—that of contributing to the for- 
mation of a more knowledgeable and more 
humane society. 

This country needs more great libraries. It 
needs more and better library schools where 
the finest kind of training can be given. It 
needs, in addition, more and more young peo- 
ple to be attracted to librarianship as a 
profession, young people who will see in their 
lifes work the drama and worth of helping 
intellectual talent to flourish and an entire 
community to become more sophisticated in- 
tellectually. Let us not forget that what is con- 
tained in any library of consequence is the 
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most powerful force on earth, far greater than 
that produced by nuclear fission, a force that 
can enslave men or set free their minds. What 
more important asset do we have, and what 
more important task can a man set for him- 
self? A true librarian is, in essence, a teacher, 
motivated by all the ennobling elements that 
lead to concern for his fellow man. He lives 
and works in the realm of ideas; he is aware 
of the intellectual concepts that move the 


world; he is, in many instances, together with | 


the teacher, an inspirer of intellectual talent. 
Thus, the first attribute of the public 
library of the future must be its staffing with 
people of high quality and appropriate train- 
ing. This means the most careful examination 


e Mr. Gould is presi- 
dent of the State Uni- 
versity of New York. 
He will be remem- 
bered as one of the 
keynote speakers at 
the 1963 Conference- 
within-a-Conference. 
His keynote address 
at the Illinois Region- 
al Governor's Confer- 
ence, April 17—23, is 
published here as an 
article. 








now of what resources are available to pro- 
duce such people in sufficient numbers and 
what additional resources must be created. 
Unless we start from this point, all else be- 
comes far more difficult, if not impossible, to 
attain. The roots of great libraries are librari- 
ans who, through their own dedication to in- 
tellect, are the source of strength and sympa- 
thetic help to all who are drawn to the life of 
the mind. They must be properly chosen, 
properly prepared, and properly compensated 
so that their sense of pride in the profession 
is founded on the reality of a high degree of 
recognition. 

With this firmly in mind as the underlying 
necessity, what are the major elements of 
library service for the future? Do they repre- 
sent significant changes in philosophy and 
perhaps in technique as well? Do they greatly 
extend or alter present services? Are libraries 
now doing all that needs to be done, and thus 
do they merely require strengthening of the 
means to carry out their present responsibil- 
ities? The answers to these questions have 
considerable range and deserve our attention. 

One of the unchanging objectives of the 
library, of course, is its effort to inculcate 
in our youth a love of books and an eagerness 
for knowledge. I say this is an unchanging 
objective, but perhaps this is wrong. It is a 
changing objective also, in that modern times 
give it a new urgency. 


What deep changes lie ahead? 


These are times when all of us are bemused 
and even mesmerized by the sudden impact of 
science and technology upon our lives. We see 
our patterns of thought and action changing 
with amazing swiftness, and we are frightened 
and exhilarated both for ourselves and for the 
generations to follow us. Those of us reared 
in the more classical traditions wonder what 
deep changes lie ahead and whether they will 
be good or bad in terms of the human values 
they must either strengthen or enervate. We 
wish we knew, but most of us realize the an- 
. swer lies within ourselves and not with these 
outside forces. 

There is little point in my reviewing for 
you the statistics that haunt us these days; 
you are as familiar with them as I am. We 
are aware of the increasing longevity of our 
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people, of the shorter and shorter work week, 
of the sudden rush of automation and its pos- 
sible effects on employment, of the obsoles- 
cence of certain occupations, And we are 
equally aware of the single inescapable fact 
emerging from all this: that our people al- 
ready have more leisure time than ever before 
and will soon have still more. We are in some 
ways reaching the point of ancient Greek civi- 
lization where the citizen devoted himself 
creatively to political, cultural, and intellectu- 
al matters while a slave class took care of all 
the necessary and more mundane affairs. In 
our civilization, however, it will be the ma- 
chine rather than a slave class that will do 
our bidding. We shall be freed from much 
drudgery, but the question of what we shall 
then become remains largely unanswered. 

A substantial part of the answer to this 
question must be formulated and provided by 
the library. It should be calling attention to 
this not-too-distant day of increased leisure 
and urging that steps be taken to assure ev- 
eryone that the new leisure society will be in- 
tellectually and artistically productive. And it 
should be analyzing the part the library itself 
must play in this new society. 

Obviously, this planning task is not that of 
the library alone. Ín every community there 
should already be some organization or com- 
mittee of citizens beginning to tackle this 
great problem. They should examine recrea- 
tion, continuing education, performing arts, 
and scientific or technological inventions. But 
at the heart of all this, they should be examin- 
ing the library of the future. 

For example, libraries have always been 
assiduous in their efforts to foster in the 
young child good reading habits and a love of 
books. Many outstandingly imaginative and 
successful programs of this sort could be 
cited. Think, however, of how much more es- 
sential such programs for young children now 
become as we realize how much time the adult 
of the future will find available for reading 
and study. If ever he needed to acquire a love 
of books early in life, he needs it all the more 
today and in the days ahead. Our new and 
exciting technical means of communication, 
fascinating as they may be, are not a substi- 
tute. Indeed, libraries should be using these 
means more frequently themselves. When in- 
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telligently used, records, films, radio, and tel- 
evision can stimulate reading rather than 
stifle the desire for it. They do not change the 
essential characteristics or purposes funda- 
mentally, even though they represent new ap- 
proaches. Each generation brings forth new 
techniques which are bound to affect libraries, 
whether in appearance or methods of opera- 
tion. But whether we think of clay tablets or 
papyrus scrolls or illuminated manuscripts or 
paperbacks or microfilm or computer drums, 
the library is literally timeless in its function 
and unchanging in its value. 

One of the major indices of library effec- 
tiveness today is the degree to which it is in- 
volved in the life of the community. Such in- 
volvement, and on an increasing scale, will be 
even more crucial in the future—involvement 
that has within it sound and responsible as- 
pects of leadership, that reflects a concern for 
civic problems, and that makes the library a 
vibrant factor in community development. 

Some of the most pressing problems will 
take years to solve and will require, besides 
the citizen's attention, literally billions of his 
dollars as a taxpayer. Mental health, educa- 
tion, conservation of natural resources, trans- 
portation, crime prevention, urban renewal, 
water resources, air pollution, agricultural 
production—these are only some of the prob- 
lems facing us. 


The library's duty to inform 


The library has the responsibility for keep- 
ing its constituency informed on all these is- 
sues. It should create special collections of its 
book and periodical resources, adequately 
publicized and readily available, and 
reflecting the many and conflicting points of 
view. It should create picture exhibits to ac- 
company these collections. Lecture series 
should be organized and arranged by the 
library and preferably held within it. The 
community librarian should be writing and 
speaking regularly to the citizenry about the 
problems of the day and how to learn more 
about them—-in bulletins, in the local newspa- 
pers, on radio and television. He represents 
the intellectual consciousness of the entire 
community. It depends upon him as to wheth- 
er citizens will arrive at hasty or ill-conceived 
conclusions on problems affecting their re- 


gion, the state, and the country, or whether . 
they will be thoroughly prepared by fact and — 
discussion to influence a decision intelligently. | 

The library should be the first place to 
which the citizen turns for information, and 
the librarian should be far ahead of him in 
knowing what he will require. The presence in 
the community, for example, of business and 
industry dealing with new and highly special- — 
ized products should be the cue for calling at = 
tention to whatever background materials the — __ 
community ought to know in order to under- 
stand such organizations within its borders. 
The presence of public organizations designed - 
to serve many and diverse purposes should- 
similarly become the springboard for dissemi- 
nating information that clarifies their worth 
and the quality of their achievements. 

The commitment of the public library to . 
assist institutions of learning also deserves 
careful attention. Schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities have libraries of their own, yet we 
probably do not realize the extent to which 
public libraries also serve the academic world. 

Step into any metropolitan library sometime 

and see for yourselves the numbers of stu- 
dents at work in their reading and research 
rooms. This is particularly true of the part- 

time student; the man or woman engaged in a 
program of continuing education; the mem- 

ber of a profession who has long since real- 

ized that if he is to keep up with the swiftly 
changing developments of his chosen work, he | 

can never end his studies. And also think, if 

you will, of the increasing demands upon 
present school and college facilities that will 

soon make it necessary for more and more — 
students to do at least part of their work off 
campus and probably through correspon- 
dence, radio, and television courses. All these 
must rely heavily upon the public library. 

The commitment of the library to the col- 
lege or university graduate is similarly 
strong. The graduate, if he is to grow and be 
an active partner in his society, must be in 
complete agreement with the concept that his 
educational experience is always unfinished 
and is therefore always a continuing process. 
With such an attitude, he keeps his mind 
open, his curiosity keen, his information cur- 
rent, his conclusions in adjustment to contem- 
porary circumstances. But the graduate needs. 












help in following such a concept, and the 
library is his most primary source of assis- 
tance. Without it he will be lost or flounder- 
ing. The library must be willing to open its 
. doors to graduates as well as to students and 
must try to make easier their efforts toward 
continuing education. 


The soul must also be served 


The library as a cultural, as well as an in- 
tellectual force, is still another focus for the 
future, as yet only partially clear. The mind 
must be served, but also the soul. The library 
is one of the vital means of stirring the com- 
munity to increased interest in cultural growth. 
It must give leadership in stimulating the fine 
and performing arts, not alone, but with the 
cooperative involvement of cultural and per- 
forming arts organizations and the active as- 
sistance of any college or university nearby. 
It must help set the tone of the community 
and remind the citizen that life has loveliness 
to offer, loveliness of many kinds but all con- 
tributing to the essential growth and dignity 
of man and to the strengthening of humane 
values. 

Here, then, are a few elements of the public 
library of today and, even more so, of tomor- 
row. There is one more element I must touch 
upon. 

This final element of library concern I 
speak of is, perhaps, tangential, but none the 
less important. It is that of using all its 
resources and talents to develop individual 
growth and citizenship characteristics that 
will contribute greatly to the national welfare. 
The missions of the library I have already 
mentioned are contributors to this also, but 
through them and through others the library 
adds strength to our nation in more subtle 
ways. If we ask ourselves the simple question, 
"What does our country require of us 
today?" we find the answers related directly 
and indirectly to what the library does for us. 

What does our country require of us? 

It requires, for one thing, an awareness of 
. the scientific world. 
| Every man and woman of today must be 
cognizant of the forces of scientific and tech- 
nological discovery that affect our lives so 
constantly and deeply. This is truly an age of 
scientific revolution, one that makes the age 
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of the Industrial Revolution seem far less 
influential than it did once. To live intelli- 
gently or even safely in such an age, everyone 
must be at least fundamentally equipped with 
knowledge of the sciences. Technological and 
scientific discovery is part and parcel of our 
lives; if we are not careful, it may ultimately 
be the cause of our extinction. 


The impact of science 


The stimulation of the sciences also has 
great effect upon the choice of careers for our 
youth. The rewards are great and the oppor- 
tunities for service are many as one considers 
a lifework in scientific fields or in professions 
that use the sciences as daily tools. Virtually 
every profession is bound to the sciences 
today in some way—even that of the teacher 
of classics or the minister of the gospel, to say 
nothing of the librarian. To ignore this fact is 
to be incompletely prepared. Would anyone 
deny that the library is one great source for 
this preparation? 

Our country requires of us also a readiness 
jor civic responsibility. 

Both in political life and in community ac- 
tivities generally, the strength of democracy 
asserts itself in direct proportion to the quali- 
ty of leadership displayed by those who as- 
sume public responsibilities. And even for 
those who have neither the capability nor the 
inclination to lead, there is still the all-impor- 
tant responsibility of participation in lesser 
ways. In both instances preparation is neces- 
sary—a preparation founded on the belief 
that part of every man's life belongs to his 
community. Too often we consider our civic 
duty done when we have given our money to 
a good publie cause, and we forget that our 
active involvement is as necessary as our dol- 
lars. Let me remind you of Rousseau's tren- 
chant comment: “As soon as public service 
ceases to be the chief business of the citizens, 
and they would rather serve with their money 
than with their persons, the State is not far 
from its fall." 

Still another requirement for the modern 
citizen is a sensitivity to the humane aspects 
of life. 

It is here that life takes on meaning and 
richness that go far beyond civic responsibil- 
ity. By the development of this requirement 
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man recognizes not only the desirability but 
the acute necessity for graciousness and mag- 
nanimity as components of living. His cultur- 
al sensibilities are awakened through music, 
art, and literature; they become so much a 
part of his daily existence that he cannot en- 
dure the thought of being without them. His 
compassion for the less privileged becomes so 
much a part of his nature that he cannot help 
but assist in the amelioration of their lot. In 
accordance with the biblical injunction, he 
finds new strength of the spirit by losing him- 
self in his preoccupation with the needs of 
others. 

To serve our country appropriately and 
well, we have a fourth requirement: a respect 
jor the power of ideas. This can emerge only 
by association with great minds personally or 
through their writings. It becomes strong 
when man begins to see clearly that the world 
turns intellectually according to great philo- 
sophical principles, that there is nothing im- 
mutable or impervious to challenge as such 
principles are explored, and that in the final 
analysis he is drawing closer to the essence of 
immortality when he watches profound and 
unanswerable questions pass from generation 
to generation, unanswerable, yet always wor- 
thy to be pondered. 

Looking still further into the demands we 
must meet, we can identify the need for a be- 
lief in the interdependence of man. 

In America the time of isolation or ex- 
treme nationalism has passed. The problems 
of the world are our problems; we have the 
choice of assisting and even taking leadership 
in their solution or being content to see ideol- 
ogies other than our own rapidly gain the as- 
cendancy. Technological discoveries, mass 
communications, swift transportation, and 
ever-spreading passion for independence on 
the part of hitherto docile tribes and nations 
—these factors and others have combined to 
draw the world together into a new alignment 
of authority and responsibility. All of us must 
have the keenest kind of awareness of Ameri- 
ca's stake in international affairs. Further- 
more, we must have the most direct exposures 
possible to other cultures. Only then can we 
develop proper understanding of the interde- 
pendence of man together with a deep faith in 
the processes of democracy as means toward 


a world motivated by a sense of humanity. 

A final requirement, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, is what E. M. Forster called *a 
power to endure." 

We are at a point in our history when we 
are gradually realizing that we must steel our- 
selves for a long, inconclusive, unrelenting 
struggle with opposing forces. We find our- 
selves in dilemmas for which there cannot be 
short-term solutions, if indeed there are solu- 
tions at all. Every step along the path of in- 
ternational affairs, every move along the road 
of domestic change, whether social or eco- 
nomic, should make clear to us that if our 
own beliefs are to persist, we must gird our- 
selves with infinite patience and an inner 
strength to hold fast. We must curb our natu- 
ral desires to solve every problem neatly and 
quickly. We must instead create within our- 
selves the dogged endurance to live with un- 
certainties and threats and occasional disap- 
pointments while the patterns of our world 
slowly but surely change. And our endurance 
must have within it the insistence that, in all 
the shiftings and turnings, in all the panaceas 
dangled before us, in all the ideologies that 
show tempting signs of efficiency and orderli- 
ness for their own sakes, we shall hold fast to 
the values that have made democracy and 
America strong. It may be a century before 
we emerge with an answer for the world that 
has hope and dignity within it, but in the 
meantime we must endure, quietly, unhero- 
ically, but tenaciously. 

This is the kind of citizenry we require, 
then: scientifically aware, civically responsi- 
ble, humanely sensitive, intellectually and cul- 
turally developed, internationally oriented, 
and powerful enough to endure the world's 
vicissitudes for decades ahead. | 

To live wholly, a man has to extend him- 
self. One of the not-so-secret, yet often-forgot- 
ten, ingredients of leadership and even of her- 
oism is the ability to endure for one moment 
more. This is what separates the champions 
from those who also run; it also separates the 
great nations from the lesser. 


Other values that make life worthwhile 


But together with this passion to endure 
and this thirst for more knowledge must come 
a realization of other—perhaps less dramatic. 











. —values that form a life worth living. The 
> inspiration of fine and sensitive teaching and 
. of thoughtful and well-motivated reading can 
. cause honesty to take on a new glow; can 
|. cause graciousness to seem important as one 
` moves among men; can cause humane con- 
. cern to open a life until it embraces the less 
- fortunate or the less privileged; and can cause 
- balance to emerge between material need and 
aesthetic appreciation. These values and 
others like them are supremely essential. 
Every aspect of human growth I have just 
mentioned to you, every requirement I have 
listed, every value I have emphasized—all 
these and more have relevance to the library 
and the librarian. They are the added compo- 
nents of learning. They are essentials in this 
primary task of the American people: to 
bring to future generations an awareness of 
their mission and a high resolve to achieve it, 
to seek out all with capability and to bring 
that capability to its fullest flowering. For as 
we look into the future we know we cannot 
compromise, we cannot afford to lose or waste 
a single talent, we cannot raise a single gener- 
ation of intellectually stunted and spiritually 
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empty men and women. Nor. ds i "iere the 
slightest necessity that we should, for we have 
the mightiest resources in the World at our 
command to throw into the breach. 

Let us hope we have the tenacity of will 
and the good judgment to search for, to find, 
and to develop every atom of our intellectual 
and moral power, wherever it may be. The 
welfare of a nation may well be protected by 
weapons and armor, supported by vast 
wealth, nourished by an abundant granary. 
The nation's true strength and the measure of 
its mortality, however, rest first and foremost 
upon the quality of its leadership resources, 
drawn in ever greater numbers out of its vast 
population and serving with all their varied 
talents. And much of the inspiration of this 
leadership can and must come out of what is 
offered them in the world of books and the 
world of thought. It must stem from their in- 
creasing desire to read, to learn, to know, anc 
to understand. 

The library truly stands today in a new era 
of service. Your efforts will help to keep it 


there. 
eee 


Public Library Standards Now? 


by Eleanor A. Ferguson, Executive Secretary, Public Library Association | 


Reduced to its bare bones, a public library is 
a staff, a collection of books, and a roof over- 
head. These three elements, combined in the 
proper mix, supported by a workable finan- 
cial and administrative structure, give ser- 
vices to people. Standards are the attempt to 
define each of these terms in relation to an 
ideal “good” library. The first questions are 
who are the people, what kinds of services? 
Once these are determined, how many staff 
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members, what kinds of books, bs big. Bl 
roof, what governmental structure, how much SES 
money are needed to provide those services: to” det 


those people? Fa 

It is doubtful whether the ideak Library exc 
ists any where, each part the best of its kind, 
all moving together sweetly and smoothly like 
a newly-tuned internal combustion motor. 
Thus the standards become goals toward 
which most libraries must work, each from 
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time to time advancing to near perfection in 
one direction but slipping back a little some- 
where else. 

If it is true that relatively few libraries 
fully meet the 1956 ALA standards, published 
under the title of Public Library Service, why 
should the Public Library Association under- 
take in 1966 to revise them? To answer that 
"à question, va little historical background is 
< needed. The 1956 standards were by no 
means the first ALA standards for public 
libraries. As far back as the 1920's there were 


s standards; the outmoded $1 per capita dates 


from that period. In the 40's came Post-War 
- Standards for Public Libraries, which ap- 
© peared in the midst of World War II, and A 
National Plan for Public Library Service 
(1948). Essentially, these standards listed a 
series of objectives for an institution called a 
public library and specified the funds, the 
staff, the books, and so on that were needed to 
enable the institution to reach those objec- 
tives. Although they recognized that there 
were millions of Americans without library 
service, there was an assumption, hardly rec- 
ognized but pervasive, that the institutions 
were well suited to the task, and that more 
money and more institutions of the same kind 
were all that was needed to serve every one. 
This euphoria was rudely shattered in 1950 
by the publication of The Public Library In- 
quiry, which demonstrated pretty conclusively 
that quality depended largely on size. Unless 
a public library was supported and used by a 
‘substantial number of people, it could not 
supply a wide range of services, a wealth of 
reading material, and specialized staff. The 
Inquiry estimated that libraries of this size 
then constituted only 2 per cent of all Ameri- 
. can public libraries, although they served 
about a third of the population which had any 
library service at allt Could a democratic 
country accept the notion that 98 per cent of 
the institutions providing library service to a 
majority of its citizens were by definition in- 
adequate to the task? If these facts were 
true (and many librarians struggled hard to 
avoid believing them) it followed that new 
types of institutions were needed to serve all 


* Robert D. Leigh, The Public Library in the United 
States (Columbia University Press, 1950), p. 55, 65. 





the people. 
Needs of the individual 


When the 1956 standards were undertaken, 
it was against this background of uncertainty, 
and indeed rebellion, against the pattern of 
library development dating back almost a 
century. The validity of the locally supported 
public library having been undermined by 
The Public Library Inquiry, the framers of 
the standards turned to what seemed the only 
other stable basis for planning library service, 
the needs of individual users. They proposed 
a new type of institution, the library system, 
based on what large cities had long found sat- 
isfactory—the concept of a central concentra- 
tion of books and services supporting many 
local outlets easily accessible to users. The 
combination in the standards of strong 
resources, balanced by accessibility of popu- 
lar material and service at the grass roots, 
recognized that users had different needs at 
different times; that their most frequent needs 
could be supplied close to their homes; and 
that, for the less frequent needs, they would 
be willing to travel reasonable distances or 
wait reasonable lengths of time. 

These were revolutionary ideas, to be sure: 
that services should be those readers wanted, 
not what the library felt capable of offering; 
and that “our little library" was not quite 
good enough to supply all the needs of a citi- 
zen of the mid-twentieth century. The mem- 
bers of the group who drew up Public 
Library Service may not have realized quite 
how revolutionary the ideas were. At least it 
can be said that the document is so quietly 
worded that it has produced an evolutionary 
development rather than the crash program 


Miss 
Ferguson 











its most ardent advocates would have pre- 
ferred. It is difficult to document statistically 
what has taken place, partly because of the 
major shifts of population going on through- 
< out the country, and partly because the avail- 
able information is inadequate to demonstrate 
the extent and success of system development, 


© .or the degree to which systems have contribu- 
^ fed to the satisfaction of their users. New 


.. York, which has developed more systems and 

had them longer than any other state, is en- 
gaged in a study in depth of the accomplish- 
ments of its program. The Public Library As- 
sociation has a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources for a similar national 
study. Évaluation of system development must 
await the outcome of these studies. 

The decision to revise this revolutionary 
document was reached partly because it was 
felt that standards for any dynamic program 
should be reexamined after a decade, but 
chiefly because the United States has changed 
so dramatically in the last ten vears that an 
institution which pretends to reflect its com- 
munity must change too. It may be useful to 
enumerate some of those changes which have 
had direct effects on the *good" library envis- 
aged by the 1956 standards. 

First, the shift in population from the rural 
parts of the country to the cities and to the 
suburbs surrounding them has served to re- 
duce the number of rural residents in need of 
library service but has made more difficult 
providing that service at reasonable cost, 
within the users' ability to pay for it. Ten 
years ago, providing service to rural people 
seemed to be the major task. It is becoming 
evident that an even more pressing problem is 
the metropolis with its uneven service, the de- 
mands on the central city library from those 
who no longer support it financially and the 
needs of the immigrant to the central city-— 
needs neither understood by the potential user 
nor by the library which lacks experience in 
serving him. 

Second, the combination of the increased 
student population with the demand for new, 
more challenging types of education must be 
recognized as a crucial test of public libraries. 
When the school and college libraries, try as 
they may to serve their students, fail to meet 
the needs, the public library is naturally the 
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student’s next resource and frequently proves 
inadequate also. The lesson seems to be the 
imperative necessity of cooperation among 
libraries of all kinds, a step beyond the coop- 
eration among public libraries so strongly 
recommended in Public Library Service. 
Third, the Library Services Act was passed 
by Congress just after approval of the stan- 
dards. The subsequent extension and expan- 
sion of the original act, to include services to 
all sizes of communities and the construction 
of library buildings, could hardly have been 
anticipated. Certainly no one could have fore- 
seen the tremendous interest in libraries to 
be expressed by the federal government in the 
Higher Education Act and the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Proba- 
bly the most lasting result of the Library Ser- 
vices Act and the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act will prove to be the use of funds 
from these sources for experimental programs 
and demonstrations which could never have 
been financed out of local appropriations. The 
fortunate coincidence that the new funds and 
the new standards came almost simultaneous- 
ly undoubtedly hastened library growth, 
making more urgent revision of the standards. 
Fourth, as a consequence or concomitant of 
LSA, the amount of state aid to public 
libraries has greatly increased. At least ten 
states have established new state aid programs 
or made such substantial increases in the 
amount of money as to constitute new pro- 
grams. In 1955-56, slightly less than $5.5 
million was distributed by the states; in 
1964-65, the amount was nearly $23.5 mil- 
lion. Making due allowance for the negative 
effects of inflation and recognizing that some 
$15 million of that amount was in just six of 
the 50 states, it is evident that there is vastly 
more money to work with than was formerly 
the case. In fact, it may be that one of the 
most difficult tasks facing the library profes- 
sion is that of reorienting its thinking from 
making each penny do the work of two to the 
creative, imaginative use of enough money to 
achieve the goal of library service for every 
one, to act as an open door to the wisdom and 
experience of all mankind, which Gerald W. 
Johnson suggested as the public library’s 
role in his foreword to Public Library Service. 
It is against this background of change that 
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the standards are being revised, but it should 
be pointed out that no change in philosophy 
is contemplated. The new standards will be 
general in nature and will still require the ex- 
ercise of judgment in applying them to partic- 
ular situations. They will lack the statistical 
element which many users would like to see 
incorporated. Ideally, statistics (defined as 
the point libraries have reached at a given 
moment in time) should serve as a base for 
standards (defined as the goals toward which 
libraries should be working); furthermore, 
the gap between the present position of a 
library and the standards should in turn be 
measurable by statistics. This degree of con- 
vertibility is evidently lacking between ortho- 
dox statistical measures and the present stan- 
dards, to the dissatisfaction of many librari- 
ans, trustees, and laymen. 


Focus on quality 


The focus of the 1956 standards on the 
quality of service and reader satisfaction, 
rather than on the library as an institution as 
older standards did, is largely responsible for 
the lack of convertibility. An institution is a 
physical entity, its success measurable in 
physical terms. Quality and user satisfaction 
are problems for the social scientist, requiring 
for their measurement sophisticated tools of 
which librarians are only beginning to be 
aware. Perhaps the presence of the right book 
on the shelf when a user wants it should be 
counted, rather than its presence in the shelf 
list. The time all professional staff members 
spend on direct service to the public might be 
a more valid measure of staff strength than 
the number of professional positions. The 
number of periodical files kept for ten years 
or more might throw more light on the ability 
of the library to satisfy reference demands 
than a tally of the number of magazines cur- 
rently received. 

A second factor limiting convertibility is 
that standards are expressed in words, while 
statistics are formulated in the very different 
language of numbers. Each has its essential 
usefulness, but one is no more wholly trans- 
latable into the other than are two spoken lan- 
guages. Both the conciseness and specificity of 
statistics and the flexibility which verbal 
expression gives to standards are vital to the 


development of libraries. But it is unrealistic 
to expect that in a nation as diverse in level 
of library development, demography, and 
finances as ours, statistical norms can be set 
and rigidly adhered to. On the other hand, a 
common basis for effort can be achieved 
through the local interpretation of well-word- 
ed standards. Perhaps standards should be 
nationwide, while statistical comparisons 
should be made only on a state-by-state or re- 
gion-by-region basis, where standards can be 
interpreted statistically in the light of avail- 
able resources, density of population, and the 
like. 

Another problem connected with converti- 
bility is the question of whether the degree or 
type of convertibility needed by the layman is 
the same as for the professional. The librari- 
an automatically recognizes that number of 
books does not guarantee quality of the 
library collection; he knows that the number 
of hours a library is open has meaning only 
in relation to what happens in the library 
during those hours. The layman tends to ac- 
cept such statistical measures as absolutes, 
e.g., the longer the hours, the more service. It 
seems possible that what is needed is one set 
of measures of “adequacy” as described by 
standarés for the profession and another 
quite different set for the layman. 

A desirable relationship between statistics 
and standards might be reached through sev- 
eral courses of action: to adjust the standards 
to fit the statistical measures we now have, 
thereby sacrificing, at least in part, the em- 
phasis on satisfaction to users; to reserve the 
setting cf goals for quality service to the na- 
tional level, assigning statistical interpetation 
to geographical regions where valid compari- 
sons car be made; or to develop new mea- 
sures suited to measuring the end product of 
library service, the quality without which the 
library ceases to be an important social orga- 
nism and becomes only one more organiza- 
tion demanding its share of the public purse. 
The PLA Standards Committee, unwilling to 
adopt the first course, proposes the second as 
a temporary measure, in the hope that new, 
more adequate statistics may come into use in 
the next few years. 

There are some changes beginning to rise 
above the horizon which will have to await 
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another revision of standards to state their 
impact on libraries. While their influence so 
far has been minor, they bid fair to make the 
changes of the last ten years seem small in- 
deed. The first of these is automation, already 
used for clerical tasks in some libraries. Will 
the retrieval of information become a real 
possibility soon? Will it be economically fea- 
sible? What will be the optimum size for li- 
brary systems if it does become feasible? These 
are questions which cannot be answered today, 
but they offer fascinating possibilities for the 
next revision. 

It is already clear that the commitment of 
the Great Society to the education of the un- 
dereducated will have its impact on library 
service of all kinds. One may guess that it will 
bring to the public library a totally new type 
of user, who requires new methods of service, 
new types of material, a new division of the 
budget between staff and book purchases, per- 
haps. The demands created by such programs 
as Vista volunteers, Job Corps workers, and 
Head Start have already been felt by 
libraries. Will these demands increase as the 
people who benefit from the programs become 
library users in their own right, or will the 
demands be taken to some other resource if 
public libraries fail to meet them? Perhaps new 
types of facilities will be needed to supple- 
ment: the traditional pattern of main library 
and branches; perhaps new kinds of staff or 
greatly increased numbers of staff will be re- 
quired. It is still too soon to answer these 
questions in any positive way before a period 
of experiment has shown what patterns of ser- 
vice will work best. 

Another area full of unanswered questions 
is that of increased leisure through shorter 
work weeks, longer vacations, and longer life 
expectancy after retirement. In the 1956 stan- 
dards, the last of five objectives is “to encour- 
age wholesome recreation and constructive 
use of leisure time.” As more of the life span 
of the individual becomes available to him for 
recreation in the true sense of the word, “to 
give oneself fresh life,” will not a higher rat- 
ing of this objective be required? 

Without the gift of prophesy, no one can 
foretell what effect the federal funds devoted 
to school and college libraries will have on 
public libraries which have traditionally at- 
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tempted to fill the gaps which other libraries 
could not fill. Two mutually exclusive possi- 
bilities may be in the making: that the educa- 
tion-centered libraries may serve their stu- 
dents so well that the public library will have 
to reorganize itself drastically to focus on ser- 
vice to out-of-school adults, the only users left 
to it, or that students, having tasted good 
libraries at school and college, will demand 
more and more service until, in the misty fu- 
ture, a saturation point is reached. Both alter- 
natives are too remote to permit a statement 
of standards to choose between them. 

It is clear that “what’s past is prologue” to 
the developments to be expected in the next 
few years. In fact, in view of the quickening 
pace of change in modern life, it may be ex- 
pected that a new revision of standards will 
be needed in much less than the decade since 
Public Library Service appeared. The 1966 
revision will not be a final, definitive state- 
ment; it must be regarded as just another 
way station on the long road which began 
with the first public libraries and will con- 
tinue far beyond the horizon we can see 
today. ecc 


"Meet .... 
your match!!”’ 


Should you wait years to meet your match? Take 
the opportunity to establish new friendships NOW! 
The computer has smashed the social time barrier 
. . » today, science can provide selective introduc- 
tions. COM/PAIR*, the professional, interna- 
national service, programs comprehensive data 
locating compatible men and women through pre- 
dictable space-age evaluation. 

Send for our COMPATIBILITY QUESTIONNAIRE 
and participate with other congenial adults whom 
you will want fo contact, 


After COM /PAIR receives your completed ques- 
tionnaire and total $6.00 fee, you will be notified 
of the counterparts chosen from the results of the 


COM/PAIR Systems, Inc. 
196 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N. J. 08540 

* U.S. Service Mark 

©Copyright 1966 COM/PAIR Systems, Inc. 
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What Should PLA Be Doing? 


A report on an informal survey 
conducted by the Public Library Activities Committee 
of the Public Library Association 


by Kathleen Molz 


Since the stimulation and furtherance of in- 
terest in public libraries is most assuredly the 
obligation of those professionally concerned 
with their conduct, ALA’s Public Library As- 
sociation appointed in 1964 a committee 
charged “to formulate objectives and goals 
for public library service.” In addition, the 
members of this Activities Committee, as it 
was called, were asked to specify to the PLA 
board those recommendations which might 
advance the goals of public libraries, as well 
as those of PLA, and to indicate to the board 
the ways in which such recommendations 
could be implemented. 

So broad was the committee’s charge that 
its members saw at once that they needed the 
advice of their fellow public librarians. Since 
both time and expense were factors which had 
to be considered, the committee decided that 
the most expeditious way of handling their 
informal survey was by personal letters rather 
than questionnaires. Accordingly, a general 
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e Miss Molz is editor of the Wilson Library 


Bulletin. 





statement of inquiry was framed, from which 
the members could draw for the text of their 
letters. 

Although each member could make 
modifications as he saw fit, the questions were 
substantially these: What is the best program 
or type of program undertaken by PLA? 
What programs have been or are unneces- 
sary? Is a revision of Public Library Service, 
the 1956 ALA standards for public library 
service, necessary? What is PLA’s most 
significant role to you as a librarian? to your 
library? What is needed (or not needed) in 
the way of public library publications? What 
kind of leadership do you expect from PLA? 
(What would you do if you were president 
next year?) 

Coverage of the 48 contiguous states was 
achieved by apportioning a specific region to 
each committee member. Responsibility for 
the West and Southwest went to the commit- 
tee chairman, John F. Anderson, Tucson Pub- 
lic Librarv; the Middle Atlantic states, Helen 
D. Hutchinson, The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; New England, Nolan Lushington, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, Public Library. The 
South was surveyed by Geraldine LeMay, 
Savannah, Georgia, Public Library; the Mid- 
west, John H. Rebenack, Akron Public Li- 
brary; and the Northwest, Mrs. Ruth T. 
Kierstead, Park Trammel Public Library, 
Lakeland, Florida. In addition, Alta M. Parks, 
then PLA president-elect and assistant direc- 
tor, Gary, Indiana, Public Library, took as her 
responsibility the North Central region of the 
country. 
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In the fall of 1964, a total of 154 letters 
was mailed, to which 96 librarians replied, a 
return of 61.5 per cent. In most cases, the li- 


brarian replying was the chief administrator 


of the library or system. 


Concern for standards 


On June 10, 1965, Chairman Anderson 
made his report to the Public Library Associ- 
ation. Although no “clarion call" was sound- 
ed for the revision of Public Library Service, 
he indicated that it was an area of first con- 
cern among the respondents; and, conse- 
quently, he urged that PLA take a critical look 
at the 1956 standards “especially in the light 
of new developments in state and federal pro- 
gramming.” (A grant of $17,855 from the J. 
Morris .Jones-World Book Encyclopedia— 
ALA Goals Award, subsequently announced 
at the Detroit Conference, is currently being 
applied to the revision of the standards.) 

Mr. Anderson further noted that “publica- 
tions which specifically answer practical li- 
brary problems are requested by public li. 
brarians. . . . It is generally felt that more pub- 
licity about public libraries is needed in [the] 
ALA Bulletin and elsewhere." He cited as con- 
tinuing problems those of the urban public 
library, the accreditation of libraries, the 
place of automation in public library develop- 
ment, and the currently emphasized responsi- 
bilities for the functional illiterate. 

“We still are status seekers," he wrote in 
summary, “waiting to improve our image as 
public librarians and have the public library 
become important. In some difficult and 
largely undefinable way, librarians wish PLA 
to help establish this better image. We wish to 
point to PLA as the national authority—as 
the true representative for public libraries ev- 
erywhere. And in the midst of this dream, we 
want everyday kitchen aids from PLA." 

]t might have ended there: the committee 
had taken its informal poll and come up with 
a report and recommendations. Left over were 
the almost 100 letters, full of questions, plans, 
suggestions, and complaints, compounded of 
the work and energy and experience of public 
librarians all over the United States. The 
committee as a whole had recognized the 
value of the letters: "These ideas should not 
be bottled up in committee discussion, but 
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given the widest possible circulation within 
PLA and ALA.” 

At the 1966 Midwinter Meeting, Miss 
Hutchinson, who had succeeded Mr. Ander- 
son as the committee's chairman, approached 
me on behalf of the committee to ask if I 
would be willing to write a report. based on 
the respondents’ correspondence for publica- 
tion. in the ALA Bulletin. What follows is my 
report. It should be made clear that I am not 
and have never been a member of the Activi- 
ties Committee. My sole charge in this matter 
was to take the ideas out of the bottle and 
sprinkle a few of them over the broader acres: 
of the entire American Library Association. 

When I first undertook this assignment, I 
tried in every way to honor the committee's 
regional arrangement and to report the 
findings from the South, the Midwest, etc. On 
closer reading of these letters, I found that 
the size of the library seemed to have more 
bearing on the respondents! statements, and, 
as a result, I rearranged the letters into sever- 
al large groupings, determined by the size of 
either the municipal or county population 
served by the librarians in the survey. Five 
main groups emerged: libraries in communi- 
ties from 10,000 to 100,000; 100,000 to 
900,000; 500,000 to 1,000,000; 1,000,000 
and over; and state libraries. 

Admittedly, I was a little appalled to realize 
that only one significantly informative letter 
had been submitted by a librarian working in 
a community of some 5000 people. At the 
outset, then, it must be noted that really small 
public libraries had not been emphasized. 

Of the minimal population group included 
in the survey, ie. from 10,000 to 100,000, 
the response towards PLA was apathetic, if 
not wholly negative: *. . . PLA hasn't made 
much of an impression upon me other than 
that it exists and I am a member;” “... PLA 
has not made a rousing, significant impact on 
any of us;" "I confuse PLA activities with 
ALA activities . . . it does not make itself felt 
as a separate entity;" ^| don't know that I 
should find a 'home' for my interest in the 
PLA, its committees, or its programs;" “... | 
would have to say that I cannot recall any 
[PLA] program with such merit that it stands 
out as a best program, past or present;” “like 
most of ALA nowadays PLA seems far re- 
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moved and out of touch;” and “I am not a 
member of the ALA Public Library Associa- 


tion.” 


Emphasis on books 

Book-oriented programs under PLA spon- 
sorship seemed a consistent concern of the li- 
brarians in this group. "The problems that 
the ‘information explosion’ brings to book se- 
lection could make a very interesting series 
[of periodical articles]. . . I must confess that 
I would like to see PLA associate itself with 
books, as often as the organization and time 
allow," wrote a librarian in a midwestern 
community serving some 55,000 people. An- 
other, in a Michigan city of 43,000, suggested 
a survey to determine whether a public 
library should “achieve a books-only policy 
or make of the public library a community 
cultural center... ." 

Praise for the Notable Books list was tem- 
pered by the feeling that it was not geared to 
the needs of the smaller public library. Àn 
Oregon county librarian wrote: *. . .a library 
of our size would purchase most of them [the 
books], but. . . I would not put very many 
titles in the branches. I consider that one copy 
in the system would be sufficient." An Illinois 
librarian, in a city of 83,000, urged "the re- 
turn of the Notable Books Council to the 
membership of the PLA. division where it be- 
longs. The lists haven't been worth the labor 
that goes into them since the council has been 
under the Adult Services Division. . . . The 
lists, in the past several years, have lacked 
discrimination, sensitivity, and sparkle. Also, 
they have been much too long—too pompous 
—and have attempted to cover the Dewey De- 
cimal range with no regard to the unhappy 
truth that merit does not stretch itself so far 
in any given year. For three years I have hes- 
itated to publicize the Notable Books list in 
my community." Concerned by the heavy 
PLA program emphasis on the needs of spe- 
cial groups, e.g., labor, senior citizens, and 
the underprivileged, this librarian concluded 
that “book buying for and guidance to the 
individual is the chief business of public 
libraries." 

Perhaps the reaction of this group could be 
effectively summarized by the comment of an 
Arizona county librarian who wrote, some- 


what poignantly: “I am so engrossed in our 
local problems that I have difficulty focusing 
on national problems." More explicitly, a li- 
brarian in a small North Dakota town im- 
plored: *Put the money in books, staff, and 
professional training." 

Books, staff, and training—these were the 
basic concerns of librarians in communities 
from 10,000 to 100,000. Interestingly enough, 
the librarians in this group were frank to face 
their limitations. Wrote one Colorado librari- 
an: ". . . since the small independent public 
library will almost vanish from the American 
scene within the next decade or two, a reex- 
amination of basic library philosophy might 
be in order. The public libraries are doing so 
much of the work which rightly belongs in 
the school libraries . . . the philosophy of pub- 
lic librarianship is becoming a little foggy.” 

Most of the respondents in this group fa- 
vored the revision of PLA standards; in addi- 
tion, they often expressed need for “informa- 
tion in such a form that it can be applied by 
busy librarians to their own problems as 
quickly and efficiently as possible.” Book cen- 
sorship came up more than once in the letters. 
Again, PLA publications were requested 
which would call attention to the problems of 
intellectual freedom and “suggest ways to 
handle them before they come up." The Pub- 
lic Library Reporter series was often praised, 
and its continuance was recommended. 


The faded image again 


Among the libraries in the second group, 
those in communities from 100,000 to 
500,000, the “image” of PLA came off little 
better than it did among the smaller libraries 
surveyed: “I am so out of touch with PLA 
that I cannot answer all of the questions 
which you ask in your letter. . .;" “In at- 
tending ALA meetings, Í find that LAD, ASD, 
and other functional divisions are meeting 
many of the needs of public librarians. . .;" 
“PLA meetings have not had drawing power 
for me;" “Frankly, I have sometimes won- 
dered whether PLA is necessary now. LAD 
seems to have ranged so widely over the field 
of my own interest that I have tended to over- 
look PLA;" “LAD is more vital to me per- 
sonally than PLA;” and *. . . none of them 
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[the staff] had a real identification with PLA 
—as a working partner, that is, in their ca- 
reer or library." 

One administrator, a past president of 
PLA, openly acknowledged the difficulty of 
selecting areas for the operation of PLA 
under ALA’s present divisional arrangement. 
Optimistically, he suggested "that your com- 
mittee not be concerned with what COO or 
LAD is doing but what PLA ought to do and 
to make a bold front of it.” “I also feel," he 
continued, “that PLA should not be buffaloed 
or intimidated by the ALA Constitution and 
Bylaws to a degree that it gets benumbed and 
doesn’t do anything.” 

Although there was some praise for the 
work of PLA, most of the librarians in this 
group frankly felt that its functions were 
being eclipsed by those of other divisions. As 
one administrator pointed out, ALA itself 
. (presumably through its Legislation Commit- 
tee) was “carrying the ball on the largest sin- 
gle public library issue in the past few 
years": the Library Services and Construction 
Act. To obviate the effects of this fragmented 
effort, one librarian urged that the PLA, act- 
ing as a catalyst, should plan an ALA pro- 
gram explicitly aimed at coalescing all the 
many ALA [factions which are now charged 
with public library affairs. Another recom- 
mended that interdivisional cooperation be 
augmented, not only through more jointly 
sponsored program meetings, but also 
through an increase of interdivisional com- 
mittees. 

PLA's leadership in statistical compilation 
was also cited: “I wonder also if some statis- 
tical reporting that we all rely on should be 
centralized—things like the Enoch Pratt Re- 
port [on comparable salaries] and Clara 
Breed's survey on branch staffng. Should 
ALA have at headquarters some provision for 
giving ‘instant statistics?" Pros and cons 
were expressed regarding the revision of Pub- 
lic Library Service, but there was general 
agreement that the publication of the stan- 
dards had been the most important job of the 
PLA. 

In turning to the problems of public 
libraries themselves, the librarians in this 
group tended to deemphasize books in favor 
of purely administrative matters. (I assume 
here that the book selection responsibilities in 
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systems of this size have been delegated to 


specialists on the staff, a factor which may 
account for the seeming unconcern with 
books.) Among the welter of major worries 
enumerated were financing, accreditation, re- 


.lationships between cities and suburbs, rela- 


tionships between librarians and boards of 
trustees, the effect of automation on public 
libraries, branch libraries (service, space, and 
size), student use, personnel training, systems 
of libraries, and bookmobile service. 

These topics were stated in such varied 
terms that it would be almost impossible to 
draw from them any conclusions. However, 
among the more innovative proposals de- 
scribed was the adaptation of the PLA stan- 
dards along regional lines rather than on a 
national basis. One librarian mentioned the 
need to consider the place of special collec- 
tions in public libraries; another wished PLA 
to support the effort now being made by 
ACRL to plan a national cataloging center; 
and two—surprisingly idealistic—administra- 
tors wanted greater emphasis on the teaching 
of “the great principles of the public library 
movement in America.” As one of these men, 
a librarian in a large southern city, comment- 
ed: “. .. I believe that someone who is capa- 
ble of producing a really ringing expression 
of the place of the public library in American 


life would do a great service to all librarians. 
33 


* $ > 


The third group of librarians, those admin- 
istering institutions serving municipalities 
and/or counties of 500,000 to 1,000,000 pop- 
ulation, reflected far less concern over the 
splintering of ALA than their associates in 
smaller libraries. Only one librarian in this 
group evinced any great interest over the 
PLA/LAD conflict: *. .. If I were PLA pres- 
ident," he wrote, *I would carry on within the 
present association structure, push the metro- 
politan study from purely personal reasons, 
and curse the Library Administration Divi- 
sion for trying to preempt public library 


fields.” 


City-county relationships 


Most of the librarians reiterated the same 
common problems: automation, recruitment, 
school—public library use, and city-county re- 
lationships. This latter question came up quite 
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often, since the administrators in this group 
are now running main libraries which have 
become the regional resource centers for 
whole areas: “The increasing problem,” wrote 
one West Coast librarian,” of financing the 
large metropolitan public library system 
which must serve an area much beyond its 
taxable jurisdiction should receive more at- 
tention... .” 

Whereas librarians in the smaller agencies 
called for studies and surveys, this group 
mandated for “research,” the word cropping 
up in letter after letter. “There is great need,” 
said one administrator in New York State, 
"for a national research and evaluation pro- 
gram, dealing with all phases of public orga- 
nization, financing, and services. It is unlikely 
that any but the most fortunate public 
libraries will ever be able to establish their 
own research and evaluation units, but a na- 
tional program should do us all a great deal 
of good.” A southern librarian wished the re- 
search function identified directly with PLA: 
“, . the Public Library Association ought to 
provide a research impetus that will help us 
understand our role better. PLA needs to be 
more specifically defined in the eye of the av- 
erage librarian as a source of library know- 
how.” 

Again, revision of the standards along re- 
gional lines was suggested. An administrator 
in the Southwest commented: "Because of re- 
gional differences in cost of living, salaries 
and income, and taxable wealth, a per capita 
figure is unrealistic. In an area where living 
costs are higher, less service is available for 
each dollar budgeted. Perhaps regional stan- 
dards would set goals which have some 
chance of being met." Another recommenda- 
tion called again for "centralized cataloging 
on a national scale." 

Two or three of the respondents were dis- 
turbed that the smaller public library is being 
ignored. Fearing the dominance of ALA con- 
ferences by librarians in the larger centers, 
one librarian believed that the smaller 
libraries should develop their own organiza- 
tional structure and meet informally at ALA 
meetings just as administrators of large sys- 
tems do. “Perhaps every two or three years 
[at ALA conferences] size-of-library groups 
could be recognized.” Another librarian com- 
mented: “ALA has become so big and com- 


plex that it is important that the small library 
(which most needs ALA’s help) is not over- 
looked in our preoccupations with problems 
pertaining to larger service areas.” 


The "giants" 


Of the librarians responding to the survey 
in the population group, 1,000,000 and over, 
two were located on the West Coast and four 
on the East Coast. “It is inevitable,” wrote 
one, “under present ALA organization that 
the Public Library Association’s program will 
run a little bit thin. In spite of this, I do not 
advocate any major reorganization of ALA. I 
think the Executive Board should and will as- 
sign more matters exclusively concerned with 
public libraries to the PLA. A good example 
of where they did not do this was the Wheeler 
Small Libraries Project [administered by 
LAD].” 

Revision of the standards was urged by this 
group, but only in terms of “total” library 
service, which would identify the needs of the 
entire library system hierarchy within the 
metropolitan areas of the nation. One “giant” 
administrator believed there was a special 
need to isolate the requirements of the 20 
largest public library systems, since “frankly, 
and admittedly, the standards, particularly the 
numerical standards, are least useful for the 
largest public library systems.” 

Personnel ranked high among the consid- 
erations of this group: “My reply to all your 
questions. . .” said one librarian, “is an im- 
proved supply of trained librarians.” Specula- 
tion and guesswork need to be replaced, he 
continued, by objective evaluations of the rea- 
sons for the present shortage of personnel. 
Another librarian suggested that PLA provide 
a clearinghouse of public library information 
by “synthesizing worthwhile activities and re- 
porting them in capsule form.” The financial 
role of the state government in supporting 
municipal libraries also came up for consid- 
eration. 

The state librarians answering the letters of 
inquiry were not at all representative of the 
nation at large. Random replies were received 
from a few states in New England, the South, 
the West, and Southwest. The Middle Atlantic 
states and the entire Midwest were either not 
contacted or else not heard from. Personnel 
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A June reminder 


tree library reference books for you 


With the purchase of any of 34 recently published Pergamon 


reference books, you may select one free title (or more, depend- - 


‘ing upon amount of order) from the Grafton Library Series. The 
34 reference books provide succinct, quality treatrnents of the 
latest information in science and technology. The Grafton Library 
Series is an international series of books’ representing the highest 
achievements, of scholarship in library science. Among the free 
books available are: | 

Bibliographical Control and Service by Roy Stokes 

Some Fundamentals of Information Retrieval | 
by John R. Sharp zi 

Sayers' Manual of Classification by Berwick Sayers 

Branch Library Practice by A. G. S. Enser . 

.  *. Periodicals by D. E. Davinson 
OFFER EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1966 
Please write for the brochure ee the books — details of 
this free book offer. 





selective order plan 


The Pergamon Library Division Selective Order Plan 
is a personalized program designed to offer your li- 
brary the following services: 
* 15% Discount Regardless of the Order Size 
First-copy Service 
Pre-screening by Subject and Reading Level 


* 
* 
* Convenient Billing Arrangements 
* Library of Congress Cards 
* Full Return Privileges 
Complete details and Selective Order Plan forms available 
at our Booth #1918, New York Hilton, or write to: Library: 
Division, in care of our New York office. 
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from Pergamon Press 


4 now journals 





COLUMBIA JOURNAL OF WORLD BUSINESS. Published for and 
under the auspices of the Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University. Editor: CourtNey C. Brown, New York. Selected as one 
of the 50 Best Business Books of 1965 by the Library Journal. 
Quarterly $10.00 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF THE EDUCATIONAL SCIENCES. 
Editor-in-Chief: P. Merepirn, Leeds, England. Papers relating cul- 
tural, economic, political forces to educational practices. 

Quarterly $20.00 


PHYSIOLOGY AND BEHAVIOR. Editor-in-Chief: MATTHEW J. WAY- - 
NER, Syracuse, Presents research papers on problems related to physi- . 
ology and behavior.. Quarterly $30.00 


STORED PRODUCTS RESEARCH. Editor: G. V. B. Herrorp, Slough, 
England. Original contributions: dealing. with the biology, ecology, 
physiology, behavior, taxonomy, genetics and control of. insects, 
mites, fungi and other organisms associated with stored products. 
Quarterly $30.00 


Sample copies of any of our more than 120 international research 
journals available on request. 


open house and garden exhibit 


While in New York, you are cordially invited | 
to visit our Showroom and Garden Exhibit. 





© ASEN PERGAMON PRESS | 
| 44-01 2ist Street - Long Island City, New York 11101 


New York » Toronto » Oxford » London » Tokyo » Paris « Braunschweig 
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matters were much in evidence, and the needs 
of small libraries were cited. Praise was uni- 
versally expressed for the Small Libraries 
Project, one respondent noting quite rightly 
that it was an LAD, not PLA, endeavor. 
County and regional library problems, the de- 
velopment of library systems, the sponsorship 
of good public relations tools, such as films 
similar to The Fifth Freedom, were among 
the items mentioned by the state librarians. 
Better liaison between PLA and the American 
Association of State Libraries was recom- 
mended by one state librarian from the Far 
West, who also hoped that the costs for public 
library service could be studied more inten- 
sively to accommodate existing differentials in 
population density. 

Another state librarian expressed dismay 
that ALA was too “way up there, so to 
speak," for the librarians in the smaller 
libraries of the state; "what's the use of be- 
longing to it or even thinking about it," crys- 
talized their attitude. 


In conclusion . . . 


To synthesize or encapsulate all the random 
remarks of these one hundred letters is ex- 
tremely difficult, since the survey was not con- 
ducted along scientific lines. The respondents 
were asked to comment not only on PLÀ 
but also on the changing public library scene, 
and the letters wove back and forth between 
these two objectives, not unlike tipsy sailors 
in a village pub. 

It is certainly safe to say that whatever 
affects the nation's public libraries will have 
major consequences for the continuum of the 
Public Library Association, and vice versa. 
PLA's leadership in establishing standards of 
performance for all levels and types of public 
service was universally acknowledged. Differ- 
ences arose as to the nature of their re- 
vision, but few were the librarians who ad- 
mitted to little use of the performance goals. 

One letter, which was submitted by a li- 
brarian of a large metropolitan system, showed 
unusual consideration and sympathy for the 
heavy load carried by any of the ALA divi- 
sions. “Having worked hard and long in other 
divisions," she wrote, “I know that a divi- 
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sion's real contributions resemble the iceberg - 
—only a very small part is visible to general 
membership but the hard work and planning 
are still there. Therefore, I’m not sure that a 
lot of us taking potshots (and probably high- 
ly uninformed ones) at PLA in the hope of 
gaining a program will be too helpful." 

Her remarks were extremely perceptive: 
much of PLA’s work does lie beneath the sur- 
face. Not very many of the librarians wrote 
knowledgeably of PLA’s Foreign Book Selec- 
tion Committee, the Committee on Interli- 
brary Cooperation, the Committee on Metro- 
politan Area Library Service, or the Commit- 
tee on Serving the Functionally Illiterate. Un- 
fortunately, however, it must be concluded 
that PLA, in the opinion of most of the re- 
spondents, seems to suffer by comparison with 
the other divisions. Having neither the pres- 
tige of ACRL nor the dynamism of LAD, the 
PLA, in their view, remains the corporate 
remnant bag for those "all other" concerns 
which find no proper focus elsewhere. 

As a member of PLA since my induction 
into ALA, I find this a pity. With the land 
grant college and the public school, the public 
library rightfully takes its place among the 
great democratically-sponsored educational 
institutions of this country. Therein lies both 
its dynamism and prestige. 

Hindsight being both easy and cheap, it is 
simple for me to see what all too many of the 
respondents overlooked. They tended to re- 
gard the public library standards as a fait ac- 
compli, a job set apart, which occasionally 
needs a little updating. But the standards of a 
public library are its philosophical arm, and 
they are never completed. To ensure the safe 
conduct of this multipurpose, multiservice 
agency requires much more than the publica- 
tion of a set of statements. 

By all means, let the administrators worry 
over the working details of carpeted floors; 
but let the public librarians of this country set 
themselves the task of examining and reexam- 
ining their libraries in the light of new edu- 
cational resources, new clienteles, new con- 
cepts of service. Let PLA find new respect for 
its division as a division of innovators and 
thinkers, and let its membership be reminded 
that in the ideal state it is the philosopher, not 
the worker, who reigns as king. 
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BY WAY OF COMMENT 


EveaNnor A. Fercuson, PLA executive secre- 
tary, comments on this article: 


Miss Molz’s admirable summary of the 96 letters 
commenting on the Public Library Association 
deserves a vote of thanks from the members for 
its clarity of presentation and insight. Her article 
points up many of the division’s problems and 
implies others which seem to need further com- 
ment from an executive secretary who has been 
on the inside for going on nine years. 

By way of historical background it should be 
said that the old Public Libraries Division 
embraced the ALA reorganization of 1956-57 
with more enthusiasm than most of the then- 
existing divisions, and that it sacrificed to new 
divisions many of its obvious, readily under- 
standable roles. As a result PLA came into ex- 
istence with responsibility for a welter of prob- 
lems, each too large to be easily handled, none 
simple of solution or susceptible of producing 
‘quick results. Some of these problems emerge 
clearly from Miss Molz’s article: the role and 
image of the public library; standards for an 
institution varying infinitely in size, demography, 
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and basic concepts among its practitioners; ac- 
creditation (how good is good?); metropolitan 
library service; the service needs of the cul- 
turally deprived and of the intellectually gifted. 
Is it any wonder that the division spent nearly 
five years floundering in a morass in which pub- 
lic librarians and indeed the country as a whole 
were mired? 

It is a pleasure to report that, largely as a 
result of the survey reported here, PLA is find- 
ing its feet and making progress on several 
fronts. The standards are being revised; funds 
have been granted by the Council on Library 
Resources for a national study of library systems 
which will shed light on the problems of financial 
support from more than one governmental unit; 
the Public Library Reporter is being reactivated. 
Steps are being taken to cope with other major 
problems; if the steps seem more like nibbling at 
at the edges, a start has been made. 

One point is made crystal clear: PLA has 
failed to communicate adequately with its mem- 
bers or to draw from them a sufficient dedica- 
tion and support. This may be the major task of 
the next few years. eee 


Come and visit 
with 
Scribners 


Booths 1212, 
1214 and 1216 
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Look what 
happens when 
you puta 

coin-operated 
Xerox Copier 
in your library. 


Your readers make their own copies at the push 
of a button and you keep all the money. 








We have two kinds of coin-operated 914's. 

One charges a dime a copy. 

The other a quarter a copy. 

Insert a key and you-can make copies for 
yourself without putting in coins. 

You don't have to buy the machine. You 
3 only pay Xerox for the copies you make, based 
.; on a monthly minimum. (All copies count 
ul toward the minimum.) 

"The big difference between a coin- -operated 
914 and a regular 914 is that box full of money 
at the end of every month. 

Send in the coupon and we'll send you our. 
brochure: “Keyed To Your Need." 





XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINZIPAL v. S. CITIES. OVERSEAS: RANK XEROX LTO., LONDON; E 
Feat XEROX CO., TOKYO. BOTH JOINTLY OWNED WITH RANK ORGANISATION, LTD. XEROX AND 914 ARE TRADEMARKS OF XEROX CORPORATION, 
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_- those coins add up." 
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M Send to: Xerox Corporation A-6 
| Midtown Tower, Rochester, N. Y. 14604 


| Please send brochure: “Keyed To Your Need" 
j Tm interested in a machine that charges: 


i []10¢acopy [C] 25¢ a copy. 
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Library 
Technology | 
Project 
Publications 


The Library Technology Project is 
reporting the results of its major 
projects in published form. The 
following publications are 

now available and may be purchased 
from ALA’s Publishing 

Department, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611, at the 

prices shown. Check or money order, 
payable to the American Library 
Association, should accompany all 
orders. The ALA Publishing 
department also maintains a 

standing order category for major 
LTP reports. Write for an order form. 


Study of Circulation Control Systems. A 
guide to the selection of the most econom- 
ical and efficient charging systems for pub- 
lic, college and university, and special li- 
braries, including selection manuals for 
each category. $2.50 each. Selection man- 
uals are available separately for public li- 
braries at $.75 each and college and uni- 
versity libraries, also at $.75 each | 


Development of. Performance Standards 
for Library Binding, Phase I. Defines prin- 
cipal categories- of library binding for 
which performance standards, specifica- 
tions, and acceptance tests are needed. 
$1.00 each 


Photocopying from Bound Volumes: A 
Study of Machines, Methods, and Ma- 
terials, An informative guide by William 
R. Hawken to basic copying procedures 
and a handbook for the operator of copy- 
ing equipment, as well as an evaluation 
of 20 machines for copying bound vol- 
umes. $5.00 each 


Supplement No. 1 to Photocopying from 
Bound Volumes. Evaluation of Docustat 
and 3M “107” Standard and Portable Dry 
Photocopying machines. $2.00 each 


Supplement No. 2 to Photocopying from 
Bound Volumes. Evaluation of the SCM 
Corporation’s Wedgelite, the new Copease 
Duplex Book Copier, and APECO’s Panel- 
Lite. $2.00 each i 


Supplement No. 3 to Photocopying from 
Bound Volumes, Evaluation of Vico-Matic 
Copier, 3M “209” automatic Dry Photo- 
copier, 3M "76" Dry Photocopier, 3M 
"JO" Deluxe Transparency Maker, and 
Pacer International Corporation Sightscope 
Papen Unit and Starr Photocopier. $5.00 
eac 


Enlarged Prints from Library Microforms: 
A Study of Processes, Equipment, and 
Materials. Report of a study by. William R. 
Hawken of microtext reader-printers now 
on the market which may have library 
application. The evaluation will not only 
assist librarians in the selection of equip- 
ment but will also be of value to manu- 
facturers who are interested in designing 
equipment suited to library use. $4.00 each 


Protecting the Library and Its Resources: 
A Guide to Physical Protection and In- 
surance. A comprehensive report on pro- 
viding physical protection for the library 
and the problem of insuring it. A model 
insurance policy for libraries is included, 
as well as supplementary material in ap- 
pendix form on such subjects as the eval- 
uation and insurance of great rarities, the 
salvage and restoration of damaged ma- 
terials, and the evaluation of library ma- 
terials for insurance purposes. $6.00 each 


Evaluation of Library Record Players— 
Series II. Test reports and evaluation of 
eight monophonic and four stereophonic 
record players designed for use with head- 
phones, with a discussion of components 
and how they function. $6.00 each 


Catalog Card Reproduction. Discusses 
equipment and procedures for thirteen 
processes for obtaining catalog cards, 
ranging from purchase of printed cards 
through stencil and offset duplication to 
such processes as electrostatic and diffu- 
sion-transfer photocopying. Gives a meth- 
od by which librarians can make syste- | 
matic cost comparisons between processes 
currently used in their libraries and other 
ae which might be suitable. $8.50 
eac 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 
A PROJECT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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GINN LIBRARY SERVICES 
cordially invites you 

to visit 

Booth 1332 

at the Hilton 


We think our new program is an exciting one. 

To the substantial textbook lists of Ginn and Blaisdell 

we have added selected titles of — interest from 

major publishing groups in England and Australia. We are 
exclusive agents for the new RCA Victor Library Record Service. 
Come browse, or ask questions, or both. 


We look forward to seeing you. 


GINN LIBRARY SERVICES 
Statler Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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Keith Jennison Books 


Publishers of Editions in Large Type 





xe "Ido not know of anything Available Now 
dele ind ps mene j The Arizona Clan ........ o... uoo. Zane Gray 
00S TUAN has (REMEG Me SOIC POGUDON 4. i3 eiu cei oe keen Constance Rourke 


as the Keith Jennison Large Type Call of the Wild 
Editions.” ——Mrs. Orrilla Black- 


Jack London 


; Captains Corageous ............ ee Rudyard Kipling 
shed, Assn USER i Nadi Ethan Frome osca spres tEn ae Eya ER Edith Wharton 
us Public Ernte Madison Wis: Gift From the Sea ............ Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
E : Good Bye, Mr. Chips .................. James Hilton 

Huckleberry Finn ................. less. Mark Twain 

What IS Let the Hurricane Roar ............. Rose Wilder Lane 

Life With Father ....................00- Clarence Day 
Large The Little World of Don Camillo ..... Giovanni Guareschi 
Lord Hornblower .................. s. C. S. Forester 
? Lord. JiM 2o nd oe RC o9 es Joseph Conrad 
Type: Mama's Bank Account ................ Kathryn Forbes . 
The Mature Mind ................ LL. H. A. Overstreet 
A Midsummer Night's Dream ...... William Shakespeare 
You ate Mozart uo bird deseos endete Marcia Davenport 
. My Lord, What a Morning ............ Marion Anderson 
reading The Nun’s Story .................... Kathryn Hulme 
The Pearl zoe aL Gai bh acean dixe us John Steinbeck 
it A Poetry Sampler ...............-...05. Donald Hali 
Profiles in Courage ................. John F. Kennedy 
now. The Red Badge of Courage ............. Stephen Crane 
The Scarlet Letter .............. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
T The Sea Around Us ................. Rachel L. Carson 
so Large Type Editions are 
complete and unabridged in hand- The Spy Who Came In From the Cold ...... John le Carré 
some 81/4 x 11" volumes bound to Strong Poison ............. sess Dorothy L. Sayers 
library specifications. Each is $4.95, Travels With Charley.................. John Steinbeck 
net, to schools and libraries (ex- ^ Treasure Island .............. Robert Lewis Stevenson 
DE Mozart Stee 00e). Hor The Yearling: ...5 2 9 Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


more information and details of 
"Portable Reading Room" special 
offer, write today, or— 


Keith Jennison Books 
Visit Booth 1518 . . .Franklin Watts, Inc. 


N. Y. HILTON A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 
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Useful 


but much maligned 


Books 


by Oscar Collier 


The dust from the election of the mayor of 
New York and other 1965 political contests 
has settled, and, as the opening guns of new 
elections are being fired, perhaps it is a good 
time to comment on certain useful, but much 
maligned, books: timely books on candidates 
running for office or, as such books are often 
called, “campaign biographies.” 

It is tiresome to a person as interested in 
politics as I am to read review after review 
with such a typical opening statement as, 
“While retrospective accounts of current 
American politics have improved greatly in 
recent years, the campaign biography has re- 
mained stubbornly lodged in a literary sub- 
stratum. In the best of hands, it is likely to be 
hastily conceived, prematurely produced, in- 
accurate, and—by accident or intention—ob- 
sequious." This comment is in Warren Weav- 
er's review of Lindsay, a Man for Tomorrow, 
by Daniel Button (Random House), and John 
V. Lindsay and the Silk Stocking Story, by 
Casper Citron (Fleet), in The New York 
Times Book Review, October 24, 1965. 

This comment is a typical cliché used by 
reviewers of the timely political biography. 
Such remarks strike me as irrelevant, because 
I have found that reading campaign biogra- 
phies is the best way to learn a great deal 
quickly about candidates and public men. 
Bear in mind that these two books are the 
only ones available on John V. Lindsay and 
his background and that the review was pub- 
lished near the end of Lindsay's long, mas- 
sively publicized, successful campaign for 
mayor of New York—-a campaign which had 
created considerable national interest. Both 
Mr. Button and Mr. Citron had contracted to 


write their books long before Lindsay an- 
nounced for mayor or, apparently, even in- 
tended to do so, Button’s book, is a biography, 
focusing on Lindsay’s political career; Citron’s 
book is a history of Lindsay’s congressional 
district, with heavy emphasis on Lindsay’s 
races and political methods in recent years. 

The reviewer of the timely political book 
often comments extensively, and apparently 
from his own knowledge, about the political 
figure who is the subject of the book. In most 
cases, the reviewer draws heavily from the 
information in the book, often shortly after 
claiming that the book has incomplete infor- 
mation. Michael Harrington reviewed the 
Button and Citron books in the October 13 
Book Week. After commenting that the books 
contained “parts” of Lindsay’s record, he 
continued, apparently from his own knowl- 
edge, “In the 1964 congressional race, his op- 
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e Mr. Collier was 
first introduced to 
politics as a high 
school student when 
he prepared brief 
book reviews for a 
local Texas politician 
in order to keep this 
busy local figure 
abreast of national 
events. After joining 
Fleet in 1960, he 
edited or supervised the editing of such books 
as Barry Goldwater: Freedom is His Flight 
Plan; Lyndon B. Johnson, A Biography; Adam 
Clayton Powell and the Politics of Race; and 
John V. Lindsay and the Silk Stocking Story. 
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ponent, Eleanor Clark French, documented 
his conservative positions against Area Rede: 
velopment. . . ." Mr. Citron writes, quoting his 
interview with Mrs. French, “You’ve got to 
have government help to start a project like 
Área Redevelopment . . . that Lindsay voted 
against," and so on to considerable detail. 

In some of the reviews of this kind of book, 
the candidate (or potential candidate) only is 
reviewed, and the book, except for its title, is 
completely ignored. In a slight variation of 
this approach, the review consists entirely of 
interesting information cribbed from the 
book, usually following a short attack on the 
book as “admiring,” “hero-worshipping,” or 
“uncritical.” And often, when two or more of 
these books are reviewed together, there is no 
‘discussion at all of each individual book, and 
all are damned together for their collective 
defects. In another variation, one book is 
typically called better than the other, with 
faint, condescending praise for the one and 
outright condemnation for the other. 

The political positions of some reviewers 
seem to make objective descriptive appraisal 


difficult. I recall that William Hogan in the. 


San Francisco Chronicle called Barry Gold- 
water: Freedom is His Flight Plan, by Ste- 
phen Shadegg, “press-agentry with a tom-tom 
beat,” and Jules Feiffer in Life called five 
Lyndon B. Johnson biographies at once 
“mythology.” 


The risk involved 


Since timely political books, including can- 
didates’ biographies, continue to appear dur- 
ing each preelection season and readers and 
librarians continue to buy them in fair num- 
bers, this sort of book must be useful and fill 
a need. When you consider that the average 
hardcover book takes from three to six 
months to manufacture and that the need for 
information is not definitely established until 
about six months to a year beforehand, it be- 
comes obvious that both publishers and au- 
thors take a considerable risk in such ven- 
tures. If the public-figure subject fails to gain 
a nomination or loses the election, the book is 
practically dead commercially. An outstand- 
ing exception, of course, was Booth Mooney’s 
The Lyndon Johnson Story, republished in 
1964 by Farrar, Strauss. 
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But the more usual fate of the book is the 
remainder counter. In offering a very low 
price for copies of a Barry Goldwater biogra- 
phy returned from bookstores, a remainder 
dealer justified himself by saying, “It’s more 
than I paid for Nixon’s.” I was pleased at the 
bargain when I bought a well written and 
informative biography of Nelson Rockefeller 
from a remainder counter several years ago. I 
recall reflecting at the time that the publisher 
had remaindered his book too soon; it was 
1962. But later events proved the publisher 
right. Information about some candidates just 
doesn't seem to sell, an additional hazard to 
publisher and author. 

So we see that the earliest possible publica- 
tion is essential to the success of these books, 
hence they must often be written quickly and 
certainly with a deadline. But even when the 
writer has a greater than usual head start, the 
inevitable comment of the reviewer is “hasty” 
(Library Journal, September 1965); and 
even if the candidate has repeatedly received 
national exposure through magazines and tel- 
evision, library-oriented reviewers are likely 
to say "of local interest only" (Virginia Kir- 
kus, August 1965). The only way that I can 
imagine to explain this comment is to picture 
a reviewer, so wrapped up in reading and re- 
viewing books, as to have little time for news- 
papers, magazines, or television. 

Isn't haste in writing and publishing a vir- 
tue in books on candidates? It would be good 
to see a comment such as “a timely book, 
published with commendable speed." For there 
is no substitute for information in book form. 
No matter how complete and informative 
magazine articles are, they are difficult to 
keep at hand for explicit reference, and radio 
and television material usually lives on only 
in the mind of the listener and viewer. 

Biographies of living political figures fall 
into two groups: the "authorized" ones, in 
which the subject has cooperated by pro- 
viding information, often exclusively, to the 
author who is very sympathetic to him; and 
the "unauthorized" or independent books, 
conceived by their authors or publishers as 
potential good sellers or vehicles of self- 
expression. Of the unauthorized ones, some 
are favorable to the candidate-subject, even if 
he doesn't cooperate at all out of respect to 
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his other chosen biographer, and others are 
critical and opposed to the man being written 
about. The authorized books are damned by 
many critics as “by a close friend and admir- 
er," and the unauthorized ones are damned 
because of “obvious mistakes” or they are 
called “impersonal.” | 

In the case of John F. Kennedy's race for 
the Democratic nomination for the presidency 
and later race for the office itself, we had two 
excellent books published before his race: 
John Kennedy: A Political Profile, by James 
M. Burns, and an “unauthorized” book, by 
Ed Plaut and Ralph G. Martin, Front Runner, 
Dark Horse. It seems to me that both kinds of 
books are very welcome. Froni Runner has 
since been extensively quoted on Kennedy. 
Anyone who reads both books understands 
Kennedy's political development and the 
foundation of his style much better than is 
possible by just reading the Burns book. 


The readers 


Before proposing a new and different kind 
of review treatment such books might well 
begin to receive, I will set forth the kind of 
readers who read and enjoy these biogra- 
phies. I myself am a good example of one 
class of readers—political buffs. Such readers 
buy or borrow and read everything that 
comes out about prominent candidates and 
men who are likely to become candidates in 
the future. They will read several books about 
a single person, if publishers and authors 
make them available. They want to know ev- 
erything possible about the subject—in- 
cluding whatever biases he and his friends 
and supporters want to present in “autho- 
. rized" books. They like to compare the var- 
ious versions and note what was included and 
also what was left out. The book reviewer is 
the last person whom the author and publish- 
er have in mind while the book is being 
planned and written. It is the ordinary, occa- 
sional reader—the literate voter, really—and 
the news-breaking, image-transmitting polit- 
ical columnists to whom the “campaign biog- 
raphy” is addressed. The authorized biogra- 
pher likes to have some “news” of his subject, 
if possible—particularly human interest items 
and a chronicle of accomplishments—but he 
is most interested in giving the effect of com- 


plete coverage, even though there is much that 
he knows, and will reveal in conversation, 
which he leaves out of his book. 

The unauthorized biographer usually as- 
sumes that the reader has a great deal of in- 
formation already—but the wrong kind: frag- 
ments from magazine articles, radio and tele- 
vision interviews, newspaper pieces, and, pos- 
sibly, a surfeit of detail from the authorized 
biographer. Whether he admires his subject, 
as is the case with Plaut’s and Martin’s Front 
Runner on John F. Kennedy or Harry Pro- 
vence's Lyndon B. Johnson, A Biography, or 
aims to tear his subject down, as in Fred 
Cook's Barry Goldwater, Extremist of the 
Right or Fred Haleys 4 Texan Looks at 
Lyndon, the unauthorized biographer believes 
he possesses vital information and understand- 
ing of his subject and tries to impart what he 
knows to convince his readers of the correct- 
ness of his viewpoint and the superiority of his 
information. Often, he fails to offer the whole 
story, but the part he does tell 1s unavailable 
elsewhere and often expresses an important 
point of view toward the subject. 

The authorized political biography proba- 
bly descends in style and intention from ac- 
counts of the lives of the saints. It is within 
the older context of exemplary “lives” that it 
can be properly judged. The unauthorized bi- 
ographer is usually a political activist and 
writes as a modern, personal reporter, in- 
cluding his own experience and knowledge. 
Both kinds of biographers have an intimate 
understanding of material which originates 
from their subject's public relations staff— 
and so do most of their regular political-buff 
readers. The attempts of candidates for office 
to shape an image do not disturb those biog- 
raphers. They correctly see that this image 
controls the man as often as the man the 
image and, therefore, accept image-shaping 
press releases and position papers as being 
highly relevant to the man, his supporters, 
and his intentions. They also see the subject 
of their biographies, not as just a person, but 
as the leader and spokesman for a team and, 
often, for a substantial part of the electorate. 

So I think it is fair to say that the earliest 
biographers of political figures are usually 
persons with considerable political experience 
and a general understanding of the politics, 
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the issues, and the relevant history which 
have produced the public figure, as opposed 
to the private man, about whom they are 
writing. Probably much of the irritation of 
book reviewers comes from the fact that they 
(as sophisticated persons) know that the pub- 
lic man set forth in the book is not the same 
as the private man they have heard of, and 
the reviewer resents the fact that the authors 
are writing about and accepting seriously the 
public figure, images and all, and focusing 
on his public actions and postures instead 
of on his inner personality. 


Some rules for review 


With all the considerations pointed out 
above in mind—that timely biographies of 
political figures, which accent their images or 
postures, will continue to be published, 
bought, and read; that their authors are ad- 
dressing a definite audience, not including 
the literary book reviewer or critic; that the 
authors are usually knowledgeable and seri- 
ously concerned with politics, politicians, and 
contemporary history, rather than with 
character studies; and that a book on their 
subject produced quickly is useful and desir- 
able—I would like to suggest some new 
ground rules for critical consideration and 
review of biographies on public figures. 

]. The reviewer should avoid the cliché 
preamble about how awful campaign biogra- 
phies are and, rather, address himself to those 
interested in this kind of book. The term 
"campaign biography" itself should be little 
used or not used at all, as it carries a critical, 
derogatory message. 

2. The reviewer should be a person known 
to have an interest in timely political books of 
all kinds and in public offices and should not 
be just a well-known book critic or reviewer, 
nor simply an experienced political reporter 
who is likely to believe or assert that he has 
better dope on the subject. 

3. The fact that the book was probably 
written quickly and finished considerably be- 
fore being published should be accepted as 
inevitable and the book should be welcomed 
rather than deplored. 

4. Crusading “social critics" and sociolo- 
gists should not be considered qualified re- 
viewers, as they almost always have an axe to 
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grind of their own and usually cannot resist 
the opportunity for self-expression which a 
political book offers to its reviewers. 

5. Newspaper editorial writers and publish- 
ers are unqualified because of their habit of 
taking violent partisan positions. Let them 
roar against the book from the editorial page, 
not in the book reviewer's space. 

6. Possibly political scientists, who both 
teach and have some practical political expe- 
rience, are the most reliable group to choose 
from. Next would come persons who are 
known political figures themselves, particular- 
ly if they are not currently running for of 
fice. 

7. Magazine editors and book editors con- 
cerned with politics or communications are 
qualified, as they are often knowledgeable, 
interested in the subject, and pleased at the 
opportunity to gain new information. 

In sum, experienced writers, who are not 
bored by politics or public posturings, have 
much to commend them as appraisers and re- 
viewers of books on politicians and public 
figures. It seems fair to ask that the reviewer 
will like the kind of book he is reviewing. 

What should the review itself be like? First 
of all, it should describe the book, its cover- 
age, its limitations. Then it should identify 
and place the author and assess his relation- 
ship to the candidate. In the interest of urging 
the voter to inform himself, the merits of the 
book should be set forth. If the book makes a 
contribution to public knowledge but is not 
sufficient by itself, a recommendation of other 
additional reading is welcome. For example, 
both of the Lindsay books referred to above, 
which are largely sympathetic to him, were re- 
viewed by Murray Kempton in the New York 
Review of Books, together with comments on 
an attack on Lindsay by Noel Parmetel in Es- 
quire magazine. 

I believe reviewers and publications that 
disparage timely books on political figures do 
the public a disservice by sneering at political 
activists and discouraging the natural interest 
of the public in learning more about public 
men. There surely must be something wrong 
with reviews of these books when one book 
can be called both "the best book of its kind on 
U.S. politics” and “the crassest attempt to cap- 
italize on the emergence of. . . .” eee 
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She is a short woman, somewhat overfed, 
sometimes  overdressed. She carries her 
pounds with good cheer, often managing to 
hide them under Shetland, camel’s hair, and 
mink. She feels undressed without a hat, even 
though it conceals the hair so carefully 
touched up. Her shoes are never sensible. 
Alert eyes, brisk hands, spirited actions, un- 
common thoughts, superlative dinners are her 
hallmarks. Our cousins from Fountain Green, 
Utah, and East Texas call her Auntie Mame. 
But her name is Ruth, and she is a reader. 

Before she was eight, my mother had read 
through the children's section of the Chicago 
Public Library. As a young girl, she joined 
lending libraries and borrowed books from 
her older brothers and sisters. During four 
years of college she took every literature 
course in the catalog. With marriage began 
her Book-of-the-Month membership. Affluence 
meant the Heritage Club. Middle age occa- 
sioned first editions. And now her sixties 
bring increased time to browse, buy, and 
read. Her books, bound to be spokesmen for 
this lifelong affair of the heart, stand in al. 
most every room of the house: The Really 
Doll, The Secret Garden, Oliver Twist, The 
Good Earth, Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
War and Peace, the Iliad, the Aeneid, and 
hundreds of others have been available to the 
six of us who have grown up in the shade of 
the bookcase. 

We six were urged, implored, wheedled, ca- 
joled, bullied, paid, driven, nagged, led, and 
expected to read. We were read to from Uncle 
Remus, given Grimm as gift, rewarded for 
chores with hardbound poets, and punished 
for misdemeanors with hidebound counsel— 
read! (My curse for chipping a vase, I re- 





by Rozanne Knudson 


member, was two George Eliots.) And always 
we were admonished to read only the “worth- 
while.” The meaning of “worthwhile” seemed, 
at least in theory, to be roughly parallel to 
"classic"; yet in, practice it turned out to 
mean whatever was not taken away from us 
by my mother, the censor. 

When my borrowed copy of Forever Amber 
disappeared, “not worthwhile" was the ver- 
dict and mother the judge. She pursued one 
sister under the covers to relieve her of 
Strange Fruit. Another was forced to re- 
linquish Lady Chatterley, found hiding in a 
chemistry dust jacket. A brother had Lolita 
snatched from his back pocket and taken to 
the rummage store, and another lost Candy in 
a pitched battle. Over the years this censor 
has stalked the children's rooms, the students' 
rooms, the collegians’ rooms, removing comic 
books, big-little books, Mad magazine, A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, Peyton Place, Evergreen 
Review, everything about Oscar Wilde, any- 
thing by Henry Miller, Balzac, Moravia, as 
well as many others deemed “not worth- 
while." 

Had these censorship sorties been confined 


e Miss Knudson is a 
member of the En- 
glish Department at 
Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
This article is re- 
printed by permission 
from the February 
1966 "Teachers Col- 
lege Record, © 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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to the Maison Knudson, my tale would end 
here with a few home remedies for momism, 
a list of safe hiding places for books, and a 
final glimpse of Ruth, rocking and reading 
and occasionally snatching books (from her 
grandchildren now) through her sunset years. 
But the unpleasant fact is that my mother ex- 
tends her censorious ways to the schools, 
doing battle over the years with those re- 
sponsible for buying, issuing, and teaching 
“unworthwhile” books. These skirmishes with 
the elementary school brigades illustrate her 
customary tactics: an attack in her PTA 
meeting on the insipidity of Muff and Puff; a 
dash on the principal’s office to point out that 
If I Were Going contained too many pictures 
for a third grader; a communiqué to the li- 
brarians to eschew Nancy Drew; a diplomatic 
tea to honor the sixth-grade teacher for cour- 
age in assigning the “classics”; a Christmas- 
present bribe to the teacher of eighth-grade 
English who “we hope will send home more 
assignments like The Lady of the Lake." ('The 
"we" was my mother only.) 

With the high school legions, her strategy 
has been largely a magnification of these 
same tactics, attacks becoming campaigns, 
dashes changing to sieges, communiqués 
pufüng to ultimatums, and diplomacy taking 
form in full-dress dinners for entire English 
departments. Specifically, she had made re- 
peated visits to the high school library to in- 
sist that her sons and daughters not be al- 
lowed to check out The Catcher in the Rye, 
The Naked and the Dead, All the King's Men, 
and others. 

Not satisfied with the results, she has 
sought the principal and demanded that he 
stay the hand that issues the book. Not 
satisfied with his answers, she has called the 
superintendent and the school board and... 
and. . . . She has visited and visited and vis- 
ited teachers of English to urge them to desist 
from their requirements and forego their rec- 
ommendations of unworthwhile books. She 
was so startled recently to find By Love Pos- 


sessed on my brother’s ninth-grade reading: 


list that she even charged hatless from the 
house and, confronting both teacher and li- 
brarian in the hall, chastised them for their 
inexcusable taste. 

Art is long, my mother’s patience short; 
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and the chronicle of her misadventures with 
the schools might go on interminably. But 
enough! Let that ambuscade in the hall be her 
final scene for now, and allow some of histo- 
ry's notorious censors to upstage her. In 
doing so, they will demonstrate most of those 
things that my mother, as censor, is not. 

She is not a Plato, calmly arguing for the 
banishment of all poets because their songs 
lead youth to lawless behavior and from those 
moral virtues necessary for the state. She is 
not a religious fanatic, a Savonarola firing 
books as vanities that distract the flock from 
contemplating God. She is not a Rousseau, 
violently attacking the arts as sources of cor- 
ruption of creatures naturally perfect—saints 
defiled by culture. She is not an Anthony 
Comstock, snuffing smut as a profession, root- 
ing out pornography as a hobby, bragging the 
while of convicting “persons enough to fill a 
passenger train of sixty-one coaches, sixty 
coaches containing sixty passengers each and 
the sixty-first almost full . . . destroy|ing| 
160 tons of obscene literature.” 

She is neither a Detroit policeman, forcing 
the withdrawal from bookstores of publica- 
tions which he ‘“‘wouldn’t want [his] 13- 
year-old daughter reading,” nor a Chicago 
policewoman testifying in court against “‘pho- 
nography.” She is neither a Tenafly, New Jer- 
sey, mother, warning the community that 
school textbooks “educate for socialism," 
“follow the Communist line," and “are writ- 
ten by Communist sympathizers"; nor is she 
a Mill Valley housewife, alarming all Califor- 
nia to the dangers of state-adopted, subversive 
smut. She is no public complainer about the 
immorality of The Catcher in the Rye, insist- 
ing that Pierre Salinger should be immediate- 
ly discharged from the President's service for 
writing a dirty book. She is not a professional 
organizer for a militant right-wing group, 
shouting at a teacher of English who opposes 
censorship: “You commie . . . we know you 
now.... Were going to get you, remember 
that; we're going to get you. ... You're the 
enemy." And she is not a Ku Klux Klansman, 
writing to a librarian who is believed to be 
an enemy: “We assure you, if you disregard 
our demand you will regret it.” 

She would never join a Mother's March on 
Obscenity, a Society for the Suppression of 
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Vice, a Legion of Decency, a Crusade for Bet- 
ter Books, an antipornography squad, a 
smash-out-violence campaign. She has never 
heard of the Minute Women, the National 
Office for Decent Literature, the Watch and 
Ward Society, the Tulare County Citizens 
Committee to Remove the Dictionary of 
American Slang, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the Daughters of the American 
Colonists, the Committee for Clean Literature, 
the Vigilantes, the Guardians of American 
Education, the Fanatic Fringe, the smutmo- 
bile. She is not a super-patriot, a super-Phil- 
istine, a super-joiner, a super-savior of man. 
She is not a Bircher or a sassafraser. She 
does not go for censorship a go-go. - 

She is a super mother. She wants the best 
for her children—the best life, the best litera- 
ture. She seeks to protect them from “un- 
worthwhile" books. And in so seeking she be- 
comes a super censor, a heartily dangerous 
species because a highly effective species. 
Moreover, she is effective in spite of herself, 
for she secures results even though her rea- 
sons and methods for keeping books from her 
reading offspring are unsophisticated, unsys- 
tematic, inarticulate, and unused by the cen- 
sors of prominence. 

Of the fundamental and pervasive issues 
swirling around the concept “censorship,” my 
mother knows nothing. She hasn't, for exam- 
ple, the integrated, organized, Platonic philos- 
ophy of life that gives rise to orderly theories 
about literature's impact on society: Reading 
affects the thoughts and conduct of mankind 
and particularly the character and actions of 
the immature; ergo, “bad” books make 
“bad” boys and girls, men and women. Thus, 
although she is insistent about the “good” 
reading does for her and her children (e.g., 
"reading is fun, reading is educational, read- 
ing is broadening," etc.), she is only dimly 
aware, if at all that literature has been 
thought to harm character. It would never 
occur to her, therefore, to descend on a school 
crying, “Beware the heretical, the seditious, 
the schismatic book,” since these three buga- 
boos of philosophers, princes, popes, and 
Minute Women are feared only because of 
their alleged effect on readers. 

Unanswered, and probably unasked, by my 
mother are ‘those antique, yet everlastingly 


contemporary, questions: What is the nature 
of art and its function in society? Should 
there be absolute or relative freedom of 
expression? She apparently knows not and 
cares not that authors, their defenders and 
critics, have struggled for years with those 
aesthetic principles that comprise her cat- 
egories of “classic” books and “unworth- 
while” books. She has not heard that certain 
emotion-laden accusations of the censorious 
have been separated from genuine issues by 
important judicial leaps; that books cannot 
be legally banned merely because of their 
themes; that the presence of Anglo-Saxon 
words is not sufficient reason to keep books 
from the public; that books are judged in 
court by the “intent” of an author and the 
“effect” of the whole work, not its parts. She 
has not even realized that the “intent” of an 
author and the “effect” of his work can prob- 
ably never be known and, thus, that more ju- 
dicial leaping is in order—assuming that any 
of these issues is the courts’ business in the 
first place. 

To be ignorant of the fundamental issues of 
censorship is a busy mother’s right. To be 
indifferent to most popular and classic meth- 
ods of censoring seems folly—except to my 
busy mother. She has not needed a pressure 
group beside her nor the law behind her. She 
has no need of corroborators who, like the 
unintentionally comic cretins who confuse 
“pornography” with “photography” or the 
ex-press secretary with J. D. Salinger, might 
detract from serious efforts. Her neglect of 
outright threats and statewide alarums pre- 
sages the successful results from her own 
methods: viz., snatch the book or urge, im- 
plore, wheedle, cajole, bully, pay, drive, nag, 
lead, and expect teachers, librarians, and ad- 
ministrators to snatch them in loco mother. 

And who can resist this book lover, this 
reader, this mother who wants only the best 
for her children? Here is no emotionally dis- 
turbed ignoramus, leering while “wantin’ to 
burn them there dirty books that give these 
here chillun ideas.” Here is a well-dressed, 
chubby lady, earnestly desiring that her own 
children be given the “classics” and kept from 
the “unworthwhile.” And she is all but irre- 
sistible, not only because of her apparent 
wealth or high spirits—two subtle weapons— 
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MR. SMALUS DOODLE PAD 


#1 on my ALA agenda! 





Visit booth #1822 
(at the N.Y. Hilton) 
to see WALCK'S 
display of books 
for libraries. 





N.B.: Be sure 
to visit WALCK'S 
office library 
where every WALCK 
book in print 

^ ean be seen. 

; Librarians welcome 
^ between 10 and 4, 
Monday to Friday. 






Henry Z. Wolck, Inc. 
19 Union Square West, New York, N.Y. 10003 


but principally because of several super weap- 
ons: her mother love and her fuzzy definitions 
of the only concepts in her barrage, “classic” 
and “unworthwhile.” 

For who can give the lie to love? Who can 
resist a mother's plea that "if you care for my 
children—your students—as I do, don’t let 
them waste time on these unworthwhile 
books.” And who can give the lie to the 
wind? Who. can argue with the hot air sur- 
rounding foggy terms of an inarticulate 
stand? Should this censor once say that the 
"unworthwhile" causes immorality, juvenile 
delinquency, or even the shunning of "better" 
books, then by science she might be silenced: 
“A connection between reading matter and 
behavior has yet to be established." Should 
she ever allege that a “classic” must be free of 
sin and written before 1935, then by law and 
by art she might be confounded. But she 
mouths only a vague “I don't want my chil. 
dren to waste time when there are so many 
better books to read." 

She is all but irresistible, but she must be 
resisted. [ hide my books from her. You must 
keep her—and all mothers, as censors—from 
yours. eee 


Come and visit with WORLD at 
BOOTHS 311-313 


Americana Hotel 


and meet 


EDWIN TUNIS 
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THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cleveland and New York 
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illustration from 
FRED, FRED, USE YOUR HEAD! 


No matter how you look at it... 
An Abingdon book is a young reader’s delight! 


FRED, FRED, USE YOUR HEAD 


By Barbara Klimowicz; illustrated by Frank Aloise. Freddy 
Bittle always needed help with everything . . . Mother 
had to button his buttons, wash his ears, and zip his 
zippers . . . Father had to move his tricycle, find his 
shoes and cut his meat! But one day Mother decided that 
it was high time Fred learned to use his head. Then the 
fun began! Never having done so, Fred was not at all 
certain what this even meant . . . the results were 
hilarious. Ages 4-7, 32 pages. $2.25 


THE SECRET 
OF WILLOW COULEE 


By Louis H. Bower and Ethel Tigue; illustrated by Her- 
bert McClure. When Benjy Cheney gets a job as paper 
carrier along the awesome Mississippi ‘river run," his 
parents have misgivings. Benjy, however, is willing to 
take the run and give up a summer of baseball practice 
just to be where the boats are, He isn’t prepared for 
the Barracudas, d gang of young hoodlums and thieves, 
and he’s certainly not prepared for the sinister plot that 
finally threatens his whole family! Ages 10 up. 192 pages. 

$3.95 


RANGER IN SKIRTS 


By Shirley Sargent; jacket illustration by Anne Marie 
Jauss. The setting, Yosemite National Park . . . the 
heroine, 19-year-old Molly Bishop who is training to be 
a ranger-naturalist, Her summer as a counselor and stu- 
dent-ranger is filled with excitement, humor, and romance. 
By summer's end she has grown from a shy insecure girl 
to a poised young lady ready for love and marriage. 
Includes vast information on Yosemite, plants, and ani- 
mals. Ages 12 up. 176 pages. $3.25 





ADVENTURE 
AT RIVERTON ZOO 


By Dorothy Brenner Francis; illustrated by Catherine 
Scholz. When Mike Kellman failed tryouts for music camp, 
his mother sent him to spend the summer with his grand- 
father, curator of a zoo. As soon as Mike boarded the 
bus for Riverton Zoo, things began to happen fast! Ages 
10 up. 176 pages. $3.25 


CUBBY'S WORLD, 

STORY OF A BABY BEAR 

By Robbie Trent; illustrated by Margo Locke. "Far back 
in the deep woods, the limbs of a large tree stretched 
gray among the green cedars. The tree's trunk was 
hollow, and it was there that Cubby and his brother were 
born." On his first journey into the world, Cubby learns 
that there is light and also darkness ... happiness and 
sadness ... good days and bad. Children will associate 
readily with this tender story of a baby bear's first year. 
Ages 4-8. 48 pages. $3 


THANKSGIVING - - 

FEAST AND FESTIVAL 

By Mildred C. Luckhardt; illustrated by Ralph Mc- 
Donald. Here is one of the most beautiful books 
to come along in many years , . . an anthology 
of Thanksgiving in its many facets, The two sections 
of the book are called "The Pilgrims and Thanks- 


giving" and "Thanksgiving and Harvest Time, Near 
and Far Away." The selections in each section in- 
clude stories, poems, articles, and essays. Three or 
four of these are original with Mrs, Luckhardt and 
have never been published before. This is a book 
to be treasured from childhood into adulthood and 
used as a resource by all ages. Ages 9 up. 352 


pages. 


$5.95 


SEE THESE BOOKS AT OUR ALA CONFERENCE BOOTHS 202-204 
Abingdon Press 


i NASHVILLE 


e NEW YORK 
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Visit Us In 
Booth 1514 
at the ALA 
Conference 















This 4° x 6’ microtiche film card contains microimages of 
published material on an elementary school program in Arizona. 


Bell € Howell’s Micro Photo Division i is 
converting school program information 
into microfiche for nationwide dissemination 
by the Educational Research Information 
Center {ERIC} of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in support of the new Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act [P.L. 89-10] 


Individual documents are available from 
Available in Book Form on Standing Order Basis. Micro Photo in microftche and pamphlet 


As an aid to ordering ERIC documents, Micro Photo is producing in book form. Orders for documents by ERIC docu- 
form the resumes describing the documents disseminated by ERIC. Prices ment number should be addressed to Micro 
are listed in the introductory pages. Resume Book No. 1' containing Photo Division, Bell & Howell Company, 1700 
descriptions of the first 720 reports, and Resume Book No. 2 covering the 

next 600 reports, are now available at $5.50 each. Additional volumes wil! Shaw een Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 
be issued as more material becomes available in this program. Order 
from Micro Photo Division. Bell & Howell Company, 1700 Shaw Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 441022. ERTS # 






l Educational Research Document Resumes 


BELL & HOWELL HEADLINER 
MICROFICHE READER 


A quality Microfiche Reader that is reasonably priced and simple Op erate! 


to operate. It combines the simplest controls available on any 
Microfiche Reader with the quality for which Bell & Howell is so 
well known throughout the world. 

The large screen on this Reader produces sharp images that make the 
reading of anything easier and faster. 

The Headliner can locate the desired page quickly and includes a control 
for full 360° image rotation. It is unusually sturdy to take years of constant 
use. The Headliner will accept standard 4" x 6^ Microfiche or Jackets. 
Magnification: 24X Screen Size: 14” x 14" Color: Metallic Blue 
Dimensions: 24” high, 19" deep, 16" wide Weight: 38 pounds. 


"T", BELL & HOWELL COMPANY "n-aa DIVISION 


1700 SHAW AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 
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When it comes to multi-tier stack 


. . . you'll do well to call on Aetna, producers of AETNASTAK Steel 
Library Equipment, a company with a 60-year background in the fab- 
rication ànd installation of products for building interiors*. 





For detailed information on AETNASTAK Multi-tier 
Library Bookstack, write Department ALA 





AETNA STEEL. PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
229 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003 


*Other Aetna products: Aetnawall Steel Partitioning Systems, Aetnapak Steel Doors and Door 
Frames, Aetna Marine Furniture and Casework, 


the new standard of excellence in library equipment. 
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Alexander Smith 
show you why 
Crestwood — 
patterned 
Carpets are - 
Ideal for your 
library... 
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Carpeting is so inexpensive to maintain it.is the most economical floor covering you can choose 
... $0 quiet it cushions the sounds of footsteps or falling books and pencils. 


Carpet encourages study, creates an attractive, dignified atmosphere that students respect. (1) 


Crestwood will do everything ordinary carpeting does — and do it better. Crestwood is con- 
structed to wear better and look beautiful longer than any other carpet near its price. (2) 


Crestwood patterns not only are handsome, they are practical: show traffic wear much less 
readily than a plain surface. (3) ' 


The unlimited range of Crestwood designs either in stock or by customer order offer truly versa- 
tile decorating possibilities. E | l 


-Alexander Smith knows and makes every kind of-carpet—and we can recommend Crestwood 
for libraries without qualification. Visit the Alexander Smith booth in the Americana Hotel at 
the American Library Association Convention 


Send today for a free 8-page brochure about 


Crestwood, showing 14 patterns in full color and 
detailed specifications. Write to: 


Alexander Smith Pal eae 
CARPETS AND CUSHION Ee: 


295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016. 
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Books That Help People To Help Themselves 


OVER 210 FAMOUS CIVIL SERVICE BOOKS 


For 30 years ARCO has been the acknowledged leader and the foremost publisher of 
Civil Service Exam Books. We are proud of this tradition, and we are constantly seek- 
ing to pack our thirty years of experience into each and every one of our books so that 
the people who use them will LEE their time wisely and well and will secure the job 
of their choice. i 


NOW for the first time ARCO provides seventeen of these effective Civil Service Exam 
Books in sturdy cloth bindings specifically for use in the libraries. All books are 77” 
x 1014", side Singer sewn with exposed crash joints, pyroxylin impregnated cloth, silk 
screened on colored cloth. 
Please watch for future 
announcements that add to 
our list of cloth bound Civil 
service Titles. 
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919 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10003 


ud 
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BEGINNING OFFICE WORKER ' $550 MAINTENANCE MAN 6.50 
BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNT CLERK 5.50 NURSE (PRACTICAL AND PUBLIC 
CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC AND HEALTH) 6.50 
VOCABULARY . - 450  PATROLMAN, POLICE DEPARTMENT ^ 6.50 
CLERK, GS 14 6.50 SERGEANT (P.D.) 6.50 
CLERK, GS 4-7 5.50 STATE TROOPER = 650 
CLERK-TYPIST, CLERK-STENOGRAPHER, STENOGRAPHER-TYPIST,. GS 1-7 5.50 
AND CLERK-DICTATING MACHINE 
TRANSCRIBER 9.90 Titles Previously Published In Cloth: 
ELECTRICIAN — 6.90 — FEDERAL SERVICE ENTRANCE 
FIREMAN TESTS IN ALL STATES 6.50 EXAMINATIONS 6.00 
GENERAL TEST PRACTICE FOR — HOMESTUDY COURSE FOR CIVIL 
32 U.S. JOBS | 5.50 SERVICE JOBS 4.95 
LIBRARIAN '  ' £50 POST OFFICE CLERK-CARRIER 5.00 
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Summer 








Published: | l 
THE DAY OF THE AMERICANS, by Nerin E. Gun. Illustrated. $6.95. 





Ld 


June: | BARS OF ADAMANT, A Tropical Novel, by Nathan Barrett. $5.95. 
A CREATURE OF THE TWILIGHT: His Memorials, A Baroque Romance, by Russell Kirk. $5.95: 


TURN WEST ON 23RD, A Toast to New York's Old Chelsea, by Robert Baral. Ilustrated. $5.95. 





July: - HEMINGWAY IN MICHIGAN, by Constance Cappel Montgomery. Illustrated. $5.95. . 


NATIONAL HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD, by Lavinia Dobler. Illustrated in color by Vivian 
Browne. $5.95. (Juvenile) 


THE CHAMPION'S GUIDE TO GOLF, by George Sullivan. Foreword by Mike Turnesa. Illustrated. $4.95. 





Aug.: THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS, edited by Gerald Gross. $7.50. 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA: THE LAST PIONEER COUNTRY, by Thomas Molnar. Illustrated. - $4.50. 
FORTUNE IN YOUR HAND, Revised Ed., by Elizabeth Daniels Squire. $4.95. 





Sept.: WHITE HOUSE MAID, by Lillian Rogers Parks and Frances Spatz Leighton. (Revised, condensed, and 
updated juvenile edition of MY THIRTY YEARS BACKSTAIRS AT THE WHITE HOUSE.) Illustrated. $4.50. 


THE ECSTACY MACHINE: Tales of tho Population Explosion, Sclence Fiction, by Ear! Conrad. $4.95. 
GOULD'S GOLD AND SILVER GUIDE TO COINS, by Maurice Gould. Illustrated $7.50 (price tentative). 





Oct.: THE FRANK KOHLER COOKBOOK. Illustrated. $10.00 before Jan. 1, 1967, $12.50 thereafter. 


Nov.: THE DIVINE COMEDY OF PAVEL TCHELITCHEW, by Parker. Tyler. With color reproductions. $15.00 
before Jan. 1, 1967, $17.50 thereafter. 





FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION W 230 Park Avenve, New York, N.Y. 10017 . 





“Books Of Distinction” 
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How serious are school librarians about 
extending hours of service? 

Helping adult education classes? 
Loaning books en bloc to other schools? 


The answer from California is not encouraging 


School Library Extension Service 


by Emma Ruth Christine 


A not-so-faint suspicion has long been recur- 
ring that there is a wide gap between what 
librarians say they want to do and what we 
are really willing to do when the opportuni- 
ties present themselves. Correspondingly, this 
same suspicion exists concerning administra- 
tors who say they support their library pro- 
grams, but who have been known to back 
away from a chance to move forward. 

To either dispel or prove this suspicion, a 
questionnaire was dispatched to selected Cali- 
fornia schools, addressed to administrators 
and librarians currently in a position to rec- 
ommend and facilitate desirable changes. First 
of all, the interpretation currently held in re- 
gard to "extended uses" had to be ascer- 
tained, since these persons would be the ones 
called upon to carry out such extensions 
should they be approved. 

The questions concerned opening the li- 
brary at night, lending out parts of collec- 
tions to other schools or persons in the com- 
munity, allowing adult education classes to 
use the library's collection and facilities, al- 
lowing citizen entry and use, and permitting 
varlous meetings to be held in the library. A 
discussion question requesting an opinion as 
to whether or not it was necessary to extend 
current services in order to justify tremen- 


Real or Imagined? 


dous expense was also included. 

The heart of the inquiry, of course, was 
whether or not the administrator or librarian 
would support the American Library Associa- 
tion Standards in regard to personnel neces- 
sary to staff such an extended program. It 
was readily apparent that, no matter what the 
other answers had been, if this answer were 
no, all the good will evidenced in other ques- 
tions was rather futile. Forty persons an- 
swered, reflecting splits not only between 
groups but within the same group! 

Librarians were decidedly opposed to keep- 
ing the library open at night, while eight ad- 
ministrators thought this was a good idea. 
One common complaint was the discipline 


e Miss Christine is 
librarian of the Palo 
Alto, California, Uni- 
fied School District. 
Her article, “Why 
Not Listen to the Li- 
hu] brarian?," appeared 
ZAN) in the December 1965 
| d Bulletin. 
y 
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problems inherent in night openings involving 
teenage students. As one administrator put it, 
“I feel this opens too many opportunities for 
problems arising, especially when boys and 
girls would ask to get out of the house to go 
to the library and use this excuse to meet 
friends!” A strongly favorable argument was 
given by one principal who said, “It is only 
logical that the school library is the best place 
for reference as well as for study.” 

Librarians who were fearful of disciplinary 
troubles felt that a strong staff and additional 
grounds supervision might overcome or pre- 
vent serious problems but still remained hesi- 
tant. Another librarian described how she had 
tried night openings for several months, then, 
“as the novelty wore off,” attendance had 
dropped, and soon only five or six students 
attended. 


The reasons why 


Since the librarians were rather strongly 
against night openings, a few more of the 
reasons might be given. Such comments as: 
"Yes, only if staffed with professional li- 
brarians," “We don’t feel that use would 
merit it,” “They should use the public 
library," “Too many supervision and circula- 
tion problems," were rather generally repeat- 
ed, but a classic reason was this: “Why 
should they come back here when they can go 
someplace different?" The novelty of another 
location might be reason enough for the high 
school adolescent to attend the public library, 
but should this necessarily be a determining 
factor in whether a successful program might 
be launched on the high school front? 

Some librarians and administrators men- 
tioned the use of volunteer parental help when 
staff and budgetary allocations were short. 
Few favored this means of staffing, however, 
saying that it was a professional activity and 
should be professionally staffed. If a study 
room was what was needed, any classroom 
would suffice, went the reasoning. If, in truth, 
library materials were necessary, then pay- 
ment should be forthcoming for adequate 
and helpful personnel. 

I wonder if.this dichotomy of use is a valid 
argument? Many ‘of our students come from 
homes where a place to study is impossible to 
find. Do we dare negate this chance, even if it 
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does not always require library materials? 
We constantly hear complaints from public 
librarians that they are overrun each night 
with students, some studying and some just 
visiting. Are school people really making an 
effort to alleviate this situation? Perhaps 
there is more than just “being open” that 
makes for success or failure. 

Accessibility of materials is a prime reason 
for night openings, and when these are not 
possible, alternative solutions such as having 
more materials circulate are offered. Several 
librarians mentioned that all materials, in- 
cluding encyclopedia volumes and reference 
works, could be checked out. Perhaps if this 
were a more commonly held philosophy, the 
press on public libraries might not be so se- 
vere, and it has been proven that destruction 
of materials has drastically lessened under 
these conditions. It is to be feared, though, 
that many librarians would consider checking 
out encyclopedias a very extended use, to say 
nothing of night openings! 

Schools indicated they were open in the 
library for a half hour before school, some 
during lunch, and most of them at least an 
hour after school. The concensus was that the 
libraries were most used under the present ar- 
rangements, with night openings not yet 
justified. Almost all persons cited the exis- 
tence of public libraries to which the students 
would have night access. That this is an as- 
sumption, however, and not a fact was 
brought out by more than one librarian who 
remarked that transportation problems were 
very real for students who lived a great dis- 
tance from the public library. One person 
added that if the school had imposed the 
problem, that is, homework necessitating 
library resources for its solution, and had not 
likewise provided time within the school day 
for this solution, the school then should make 
certain facilities were available at times stu- 
dents could use them. Even this reasoning 
omits any consideration of new theories of 
education, wherein the library resource cen- 
ters are extensions of all classrooms and 
should be open all the time, including week- 
ends! 

The idea of sharing book collections and 


: magazine subscriptions among several schools 
‘to reduce duplication and expense has been 
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bandied about for years, but results of this 
questionnaire show the split still remains. 
Major objections voiced concerned inade- 
quate collections, no proper staffing to accom- 


modate additional work involved, lack of 


sufficient funds to provide more materials, 
book collections being based primarily on a 
particular school’s program, and that the stu- 
dent body might need whatever was gone! 
Here again the old refrain of “use the public 
library” was repeated! 


Services to adults 


While administrators tended to look rather 
favorable on the three suggestions to extend 
services to adults, the librarians were more 
generally opposed. One librarian, obviously 
the victim of bureaucracy, reported in regard 
to visitors using the rooms: “If the front 
office lets them in, what can I do?” Opinions 
on adult education use reflected a nearly even 
split among librarians, with a definite afhr- 
mative reply from ten administrators. Both 
groups considered the stafhng problem posed, 
as well as the matter of tying up books that 
students might need. Both groups also men- 
tioned the possibility of adult education bud- 
gets being enlarged to add to the library col- 
lection if such use were inaugurated. “Why 
don't they use the public library?" was given 
as an alternative to these adult students, even 
though one principal pointed out that many 
of the adults were working for their high 
school diplomas and the high school collec- 
tion was admirably suited to their needs. 

In the matter of using the library as a 
meeting room, one librarian said bluntly, 
"People are dishonest and steal books!" It 
does seem possible to use other rooms in the 
school for meetings, but as one librarian 
said, “The library is usually the ‘best room in 
the house' and as such, is in great demand." 

More than a little ire was exhibited by li- 
brarians when asked if they felt they should 
extend traditional services in order to justify 
the huge expenses of today's library, although 
administrators were more moderate on this 
question. 

Twenty-three librarians said a vehement 
“no,” with only four even admitting the valid- 
ity of the question. Reasons advanced by li. 
brarians were sound, however, and included 
such items as limitations imposed by budgets 


which they had been unable to have in- 
creased, usage of materials and facilities was 
already at capacity, the reluctance of adminis- 
trators to hire additional staff, trials and er- 
rors had already been experienced in ex- 
tending the hours, and that summer school 
extensions were being used. 

One administrator believed that community 
uses of the library would be a desirable meth- 
od of communication with the general public 
and thus make justification of higher budget 
requests more tenable. Heavy use by the stu- 
dent body was pointed to by both librarians 
and administrators, and rightly so. It did ap- 
pear, though, that some elements of defensive- 
ness existed in the arguments, and that per- 
haps the advocates were not quite as per- 
suaded as they appeared. 

One reply was received in which the li- 
brarian stated: "Extended service has always 
seemed to be [one] of those theoretically 
ideal plans cooked up by those who have a 
somewhat superficial idea of the problems and 
expenses involved." Even the meager evidence 
presented from this sampling indicates that 
both administrators and librarians are en- 
deavoring to do all they possibly can in spite 
of these obstacles. 

The same librarian also posed this query: 
"In what way will extended use of the school 
library affect the development and welfare of 
the public library?" This question seemed to 
imply that the one would adversely affect the 
other, as though the two institutions were ri- 
vals for the reading public. It would seem to 
be true that there are mounting numbers of 
potential users of both types of library ser- 
vice. Today's school enrollments are the larg- 
est ever and the future shows nothing ahead 
but more growth. The resulting adults cannot 


be presumed to be nonreaders who will no 


longer require the services of .the public 
library. There are so many areas in which the 
school library will naturally specialize, as is 
true with the public library, that there seems 
no real basis in fact for any worry about one 
held gaining ascendancy over the other. Quite 
the reverse is indicated: A strengthening and 
extension of both types of libraries can only 
result im dual progress. 

Since so many librarians and administra- 


tors had belabored the fact that lack of staff 
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limited many of the desirable extensions, it 
was with great anticipation that the answers 
to whether they would support ALA Stan- 
dards were tallied. Seven administrators said 
“No,” and two said “Yes,” while fifteen li- 
brarians said “Yes,” and fourteen said “No!” 
Some of the reasons given by librarians 
against improving their own services and 
staffing formulas can only be listed here to be 
mulled over by others: “Dreaming,” “Admin- 
istrators refuse to adequately staff now, these 
standards are ridiculous," “Too many librari- 
ans... we would be falling all over each 
other," "In the realm of never, never land," 
"Not enough tasks for this many," "We'd 
have to move out to make room for the li- 
brarians," "These are way out of line," and 
more! 

An administrator remarked, *'There is a 
great gulf existing between the thinking of 
school administrators and the spokesmen for 
ALA.” I would suggest that the chasm is be- 
tween the Standards and practicing librarians 
who should be using them to assist in gaining 
improvements. Some of these replies refused 
any consideration of the expanded teaching 
opportunities afforded by additional staff, 
more time for teacher-librarian conference 
and planning sessions, more time for curricu- 
lum development work, to say nothing of time 
to begin or strengthen an up-dated program 
of instruction, materials, and services. 

A heretofore unspoken relationship between 
public and school libraries, one in which 
there was more presumed interaction than ac- 
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chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the. 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 


ing and accepted procedures, 
“Promptness !s A Tradition With McGregor" 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Completeness of 


Stability, Responsible Management, 
Service, and Efficiency. 
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tually exists, was revealed in many replies. 
There is room here to make this interaction 
come true, with some city-school cooperation 
in the manner of an interchangeable library 
card or some other reciprocal arrangement. 
Schools and city administrations have worked 
out such with municipal swimming pools or 
other community facilities, sharing personnel 
as well as buildings. Although many of the 
librarians and some administrators said 
“there is plenty of public library service and 
facilities” available to handle such matters as 
citizen use, adult education demands, and 
night crowds of students, we have had very 
clear indications from many public libraries 
that they are heavily overburdened with de- 
mands directly connected to school needs. If 
the school people most instrumental in doing 
something about the condition will not even 
admit it exists, how may it be combated? 

A reluctance to change the established pat- 
terns of service was inherent in too many re- 
plies received from librarians. Librarians will 
need to seriously reappraise what they are 
doing in the way of a dynamic library pro- 
gram in view of their budget request, staffing 
needs, and materials expenditures. Adminis- 
trators, too, need to examine their desired 
educational goals for the library in view of 
what they will allow in the way of budget, 
staff, and materials. Consideration should be 
given to the many possible ways of improving 
a situation where improvement is needed, 
rather than a resigned decision that “nothing 
can be done anyway.” eae 
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Book Selection in Grosse Pointe 


Where School Librarians 
Advise the Public Library 


by Virginia Leonard 


On the second and fourth Tuesdays of each 
month, amid the rattle of coffee cups, the 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Public Library 
holds its adult book selection meetings. Prior 
to 1949, at which time Robert M. Orr became 
director of the library, book selecting had 
been a solo job, attended to by the director 
alone. The purpose of these get-togethers, as 
in libraries throughout the United States, is to 
recommend, evaluate, discuss, and check for 
purchase books to be added to its collection, 
both at the Central Library and its two 
branches. 

For many years, this book selection com- 
mittee consisted of the chief of the Central 
Library, the chief of children’s services, the 
two branch librarians, and the head of the 
circulation department, with the chief of the 
processing department acting as chairman. 
The director is an ex officio member. His 
busy schedule does not permit a 100 per cent 
attendance, but he always checks the books to 
be ordered and has the final decision on any 
proposed book purchases. 


The beginning 

Two years ago, at the suggestion of Super- 
intendent of Schools Charles H. Wilson, it 
was decided to invite representatives from all 
Grosse Pointe high schools to attend the book 
selection meetings. The idea was to further 
coordination and communication between the 
public library and the school systems. 


The first additions to the committee were 
two staff members of the public high school, 
the head of the social studies department and 
the coordinator of the high school library. At 
the same time, the librarian from one of the 
private schools joined the group. The paro- 
chial high school was also contacted, and by 
the following year, its librarian was one of 
the “regulars.” Starting in January 1966, the 
librarian of the other private school joined 
the committee, and the public library’s audio- 
visual head is the most recent addition. 

This entire enterprise was in the nature of 
an experiment, It meant that the teachers and 
school librarians gave up precious time from 
their own pressing needs at their respective 
schools. But it was felt that they had much to 
offer, both from their own specialized fields 
and different points of view. 

The Central Library is situated within a 
block of the large public high school. Both 
branches are immediately adjacent to junior 
high schools. All three are constantly used by 
the students, even though they have school 
libraries of their own. Assignments are made, 
and special projects are set up. Classes are 
large, and the one thing the librarian despairs 
of is the stampede of fifty or more pupils, all 
needing the same book or set of books. There- 


e Mrs. Leonard is chief of the processing de- 
partment, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. 
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fore, communication is vital—imperative—or 
we sink in a morass of frustration and misun- 
derstanding, with the student in the middle, 
rapidly losing respect for his library systems 
in their inability to cooperate and provide him 
with the materials he needs. He must not be 
driven away; not only is he one of our prime 
responsibilities for the present, but he is the 
adult library user of the future. Ground has 
recently been broken for a second public high 
school. It, too, will have its own school 
library, but the public library must be ready 
to supplement and complement this additional 
demand when the time comes. 

From their background as teachers and 
school librarians, these new representatives to 
the book selection meetings can help antici- 
pate the future requests of college students. 
Any public library located in an area where 
junior colleges already exist or are antici- 
pated should look ahead to an influx of young 
collegians who have special needs of their 
own. With this in mind, reference collections 
may need expansion and reevaluation, and 
supplementary materials for college textbooks, 
as opposed to high school and lower grade 
ones, must be supplied insofar as the budget 
will allow. 


A typical meeting 


Preliminary preparation for a typical book 
selection meeting is the reading and marking 
of Virginia Kirkus Service. Two sets are cir- 
culated during the two-week period prior to 
the meeting, one to the school personnel and 
one among the public library staff. Each pub- 
lic librarian who attends is also responsible 
for one or more other book reviewing media. 
One member may be assigned the Sunday 
New York Times book review section, another 
may be responsible for Library Journal, and 
still another, the Sunday book sections of the 
two Detroit newspapers. The chief of the Cen- 
tral Library checks the ALA Booklist. Other 
periodicals and newspapers such as Best Sell- 
ers, National Review, New York Review of 
Books, Time, Saturday Review, New York 
Herald Tribune Book Week, Christian Science 
Monitor, Chicago Tribune Books Today, 
Nation, and New Republic are used, in an ef- 
fort to cull from media with varied points of 
view. Most of these are checked against orders 
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outstanding and received, and those not yet 
considered or ordered are carefully evaluated 
before presentation to the group. Since the 
public library’s books are rarely ordered on 
approval, it is important to have authoritative, 
comprehensive, and reliable reviews. It be- 
comes a challenging task to stay within budget 
limitations, and yet serve all the needs of the 
community with the right number of the right 
books. 

Since the high school representatives have 
had an opportunity to read Kirkus before- 
hand and have initialed the books they feel 
would be useful for school and community. 
needs, these titles are brought up for consid- 
eration, especially if they have not been 
marked by any member of the public library 
staff. The teacher or school librarian, then, is 
given an opportunity to explain why he could 
use this author or book in his classes, either 
currently or in the near future. Or his special- 
ized knowledge of the author or subject con- 
tent may help to evaluate the need of the book 
for the college or adult library user. 

As each public library participant presents 
the book reviews he has selected, the school 
people are given ample opportunity to make 
observations, recommendations, or any other 
pertinent comments. Not only do they fre- 
quently help the public librarians decide 
whether or not to purchase the book under 
discussion, but also the number of copies 
which may be needed for the entire communi- 
ty. The school personnel may provide inter- 
esting bits of information about certain au- 
thors, their previous works, volumes in prep- 
aration, or how they can be used in conjunc- 
tion with related courses. With honors stu- 
dents doing more and more independent 
study, there are more book areas to be ex- 
plored. 

Reciprocally, the public librarians can aid 
the school people. The Kirkus Service can be 
useful to them in their own book ordering. 
Other books may be called to their attention 
which they may wish to put into their 
libraries. Ideas are exchanged to mutual 
benefit. Publishers, discounts, dealers, relative 
merits of the book-reviewing media, experi- 
ences with paperbacks and permabounds, use 
and misuse of Masterplots, student use of 
the libraries, discipline problems, Xeroxing, 
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problems of theft and mutilation—these and 
many other topics can be discussed and de- 
bated, with at least one person emerging wiser 
and better able to cope with certain perplex- 
ing and unresolved situations. 


Aid to communication 


All of this helps the left hand to know what 
the right hand is doing. It prevents the break- 
down in communication which can result in a 
king-sized headache on the part of all educa- 
tors. If the social studies teacher tells the pub- 
lic librarian of a relatively inexpensive paper- 
back he will be using next semester in class, 
the librarian can buy multiple copies at once. 
True, the high school libraries will also be 
buying copies, but there are rarely enough to 
satisfy the demand; and if the public librari- 
an can anticipate a need before the castle gate 
is stormed, he can at least be more adequately 
prepared than if no one had given prior no- 
tice. Dasic and supplementary reading lists 
can be provided beforehand, both for summer 
use and for reference during the school year. 
If the publie librarian knows that certain 
areas in history, literature, and related fields 


are to bé pursued; if he knows that certain 
courses will be instituted; if he knows that 
Jess emphasis will be placed on certain au- 
thors and fields—he can make his book selec- 
tion infinitely more accurate, intelligent, and 
meaningful. He can zero in on precisely what 
will be needed and asked for. 
In a suburban community such as Gross 
Pointe, serving public, parochial, and private 
schools, it is only common sense and good li- 
brarianship to ask representatives from all 
three to help in the sphere of public service to 
the student. And if the public librarian is also 
able to help school librarians and teachers in 
their own book selection, then coordination 
and communication have held firm, and ev- 
eryone, in the long run, should profit. 
The Grosse Pointe Library's book selection 
committee has grown since 1964; I am sure 
that as a result we are giving better service to 
all of our students and to all of our other pa- 
trons. The pooling of knowledge, the use of 
brain-storming sessions, the inter- and intraex- 
change of information and ideas—all are 


bound to result in progress. 
eee 
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are all in the Sysdac" Book Charging System 
with the following time and money-saving advantages: 


Many tedious steps in charging books vanish, or are simplified, freeing Only by 

the librarian for more creative work. Complete borrower name and 

address are placed on the book card on removable tape. No registration uo Tu (assis 
numbers. Book cards are never consumed, no replacements necessary. 

Date due cards or slips are no longer required; no pre-dating or date Dept. 15728, P.O. Box 1120 
cards to buy. Errors are virtually impossible. Typing of overdue notices Newark, NJ. oie 
can be eliminated if there's a copying machine handy. And, no new forms P-O- Toe cae dE e 
are needed, with the exception of the high-impact plastic borrower's XN GAN i52 i 

card, embossed with borrower’s name and address. Its one piece con- Bro-Dart of Canada Ltd. 
struction guarantees greater longevity and ease of handling. The Sysdac $ Edondere es f 

system is adaptable to any library wishing to use a book card system. eee 


Other Charging Systems by Bro-Dart: BRODAC? Transaction Card System DICK MAN™ Numerical Registration System. 
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University of Toronto Press, Booth No. 1656 





Two outstanding reference works 


THE 

WELLESLEY INDEX 
TO 

VICTORIAN 
PERIODICALS 


General Editor: 
WALTER E. HOUGHTON 


For all 19th century scholars: a comprehensive 
catalogue of the vast resources of eight major 


Victorian periodicals, featuring the identification 
(for the first time) of anonymous and pseudony- 
mous writings, and a tabular view of the contents 
of each periodical, issue by issue. 
Pre-publication price: $60.00 (July 31). 

After publication: $75.00 


DICTIONARY OF 
CANADIAN 
BIOGRAPHY 
VOLUMEI | 


“There is no better introduction to Canada, no 
reference work on early American history that 
can rival it. Every library that pretends to any 
reference section needs it." Library Journal 
$15.00 


THE HABIT OF AUTHORIIY 
Paternalism in British History 
A. P. THORNTON $7.50 


THE ST. PIERRE AND MIQUE- 
LON AFFAIRE OF 1941 


A Study in North Atlantic 
Diplomacy 
DOUGLAS G. ANGLIN $6.00 


DUALITIES IN SHAKESPEARE 
MARION B. SMITH $6.50 


CONTINENTAL DRIFT 
Edited by G. D. GARLAND $5.95 


THE ARCTIC FRONTIER 
Edited by R. St. J. MACDONALD $7.50 


THE INCREDIBLE WAR 
OF 1812 


A Military History 
J. MACKAY HITSMAN $7.50 


RIGHT AND WRONG IN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


JAMES EAYRS $2.25 cloth, $.95 paper 


THE IRISH QUESTION 
1840-1921 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH $7.00 


THE IRISH STRUGGLE 
1916-1926 


Edited by DESMOND WILLIAMS $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, Toronto 5, Canada 


Books for the United States shipped from our Brooklyn warehouse 
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For Children 


Jonathan 
by Eleanor Graham Vance, — 
ilius. by Albert John Pucci 
Animal Limericks  . 
written and illustrated 
by Edward S. Mullins 
Who Knows When Winter Goes? 
by Mina Simon, illustrated 
by Howard Simon 
The Doll’s Day for Yoshiko 
by Momoko Ishii, 
transiated by Yone Mizuta 
illustrated by Mamoru Funai 
Lions In The Way 
by Bella Rodman 


Coming this Fall... 


NEW YORK HILTON 


NEW YORK CITY 


Conference . 


For Adults 


A Guide for 
School Board Members 
by Gloria Dapper and Barbara Carter 
The.Lonely Quest: 
The Evalutron of Presidential 
Leadership 
by. Robert and Leona Train Rienow 
The Hidden Assassins 
by Booth Mooney 
Everest Diary 
by John D. McCallum, based on the 
personal diary of Lute Jerstad 
The World in Color 
Egypt * Greece e Southern Italy 
e Holland 


new children's titles by distinguished Follett authors: 
Up the Road Slowly by Irene Hunt , 


A Papa Like Everyone Else by Sydney Taylor 
The Left-Handed Chank by Shirley Arora 


Mommy, Buy Me a China Doll adapted by Harve Zemach and 


illustrated by Margot Zemach 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD / CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60607 
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Meet the Authors, 
Visit with the Staff, 
See the 1966 Spring Books 
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Jaycees 
(ood Reading 


Project 


A Boost 
for 


Libraries 


by John D. Burris 


The Jaycees Good Reading exhibit came to us in 
the nick of time to do its share toward arousing 
great enthusiasm for a local movement for a 
good library and bookmobile program for Logan 
County (Kentucky). The collection was ex- 
hibited at various places in the county to show 
citizens the kinds of books which would come to 
them if they signed petitions for a library tax. 


` The whirlwind county campaign was a smashing 


success and resulted in the signing of petitions 
by over 3900 citizens, when only 2700 were 
needed. 


During the three days of a Jaycee selling Book 
Fair, families in a Wisconsin town ordered 800 
good children's books for their own home collec- 
tions. 


Over 19,000 Floridians viewed the Jaycee Good 
Reading Book Fair within six months, as it was 
displayed in a variety of ways in nine counties, 
including a week at a county home demonstra- 
tion fair. It was also displayed to acquaint people 
with quality children's books on a bookmobile, in 
a museum, at shopping centers, in a university 
student lounge, as well as in schools and libraries. 


I quote these comments from state library 
consultants on cooperation with the ALA- 
Jaycee Good Reading program because they 
all refer to our display of 400 children's 
books—a unique, ready-made book fair, now 
available free on request from state libraries 
in fourteen states (Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Wisconsin) as 
part of a national program sponsored by the 
U.S. Jaycees with ALA guidance. The com- 
ments illustrate the variety of uses of the 
Good Reading Book Fair, uses limited only 
by the energy and imagination of the people 
that work with it. Any group may use it: 
school, library, civic organization, PTA. It is 
not restricted to the Jaycees. 

As I worked in my own state and also with 
regional and national promotion of the proj- 
ect, librarians showed me that Good Reading 
is an excellent public relations tool for many 
libraries. | was pleased to see that the ALA 
public relations office pointed this out in its 
Public Relations Reporter for April 1966. 

To encourage the purchase of quality chil- 
dren’s books for the home is the first purpose 


e Mr. Burris is national chairman of the U.S. 
Jaycees Good Reading Program. 
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of this Book Fair collection and the printed 
list which promotes the books selected by a 
committee of the Children's Services Division. 
Publishers work with the J aycees to keep rec- 
ommended titles available in trade sources. 
Cosponsor of Good Reading with the Jaycees 
is Pilgrim Book Society, Inc., Akron. Pilgrim 
takes the responsibility for assembling the 
- books, organizing them in lightweight .ship- 
ping cases according to their order.on the list, 
and offering the display sets for sale to the 
agencies which will circulate the Book Fair. 
You might ask why Jaycees nationally. are 
. becoming so much interested in the Good 
Reading program. First and foremost, it is 
because this program, as it is now expanded 
to include good library resources for the com- 
munity as well as good home libraries; pre- 
sents an ideal means for Jaycee members to 
accomplish their major objective—to train 
themselves for leadership. Taking a look at 
the state of school and public libraries locally 
starts us on a local “survey, analysis, and ac- 
tion” program. Such activities fit perfectly 
with the organization’s main objective of 
‘leadership training through participation in 
community improvement programs. For us, 
the Good Reading program offers worthwhile 
activities in such Jaycee program categories 
as public affairs, community development, 
governmental affairs, and youth development. 
Public speaking is another Jaycee objective, 
and when library needs must be interpreted, 
bond issues. promoted, and tax rates defended, 
interested Jaycee members can accomplish 
their own aims and those of their community 
by taking part. Since Jaycee members are be- 
' tween the ages of 21 and 36, we are: naturally 
asking questions about the communities 
‘where we are establishing our homes: We 


want to know about the adequacy of libraries - 


—school libraries, public libraries, and aca- 
demic libraries. 

The. explanation of the program reached 
- every national officer and the 5600 local Jay- 
cee chapters in an eye-catching Good Reading 
kit late last year. This year, Lou Higgins, at 
our national headquarters in Tulsa, Oklaho- 
. ma, is again preparing a similar kit for mid- 
year distribution. It includes suggestions for 
surveying the library situation in the commu- 
nity, analyzing the findings with some profes- 
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sional help, and developing with librarians 
action programs that will serve the school and 
public library needs of that particular locali- 
ty. Most important, the kit includes directions 
for obtaining and using the Children’s Book 
Fair, and that’s where we can begin to work 
together —with energy and imagination. 


So much interest has been generated by 
the success of the new U.S. Jaycees Good 
Reading program that its ALA Advisory 
Committee has arranged an information 
meeting at the New York Conference on 
Thursday, July 14, at 10:00 a.m. The panel 
discussion will feature John Burris, author 
of this article, and Lou Riggins, Jaycees 
Headquarters, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Also tak- 
ing part will be Mrs. Virginia Grigg, a 
state library consultant who worked with 
the pilot project in Florida. The panel will 
be moderated by Mrs. May H. Edmonds, 
Miami Public Library, chairman of the 
ALA Advisory Committee to the Good 
Reading program. 
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Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
purchasing by schools and 
libraries are available from 
McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write. 
| = free catalogs, literature. 


2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


Subsidiary Company 


CARL J. LEIBEL, Inc. 


1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
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The Library 


and the Functionally Illiterate 


in Cleveland | 


In Cleveland, Ohio, some 50,000 adults—most 
of whom have never been inside a library— 
are classified as functional illiterates, that is, 
persons who read at the fifth-grade level or 
below. Deciding that a new approach was 
needed, members of the Adult Education De- 
partment formulated plans to attract this 
group to the Cleveland Publie Library. 

Their plans included the establishment of 
special materials and counseling centers 
aimed primarily at the functionally illiterate 
adult, although effort also would be directed 
to young adults, schoolchildren, and preschool 
children accompanying adults to the centers. 

A proposal was submitted to the Ohio State 
Library for funding under the Library Ser. 
vices and Construction Áct, and on July 1, 
1965, the Cleveland Public Library received a 
grant of approximately $111,000 to initiate 
the project. 

One part of the program has been to en- 
large the book-lending service customarily 
given to adult education classes conducted in 
the public schools. Involved here is the lend- 
ing of sets of books for classroom use, neces- 
sitating the purchase of large quantities of in- 
dividual titles. À type of book different from 
that already available was needed, for in the 
past few years emphasis in adult education 
classes has been changed from teaching En- 
glish to adults with foreign backgrounds to 
basic education programs for illiterates. Con- 
sequently, $10,000 of the project's book bud- 
get was allocated to expanding this Adult 
Education Lending Service, whose circulation 
more than doubled in the first three months. 

The second part of the program involved 
the establishment of three reading centers: 
one at the Main Branch in the Adult Educa- 
tion Department; one at the Quincy Branch 
on the near East Side, where the population is 
98 per cent Negro; and one at the Carnegie 


West Branch on the near West Side, where 
the ethnic backgrounds are primarily Appala- 
chian, Puerto Rican, Mexican, and European. 
In order to reach as many functional illiter- 
ates as possible, the addition of qualified per- 
sonnel was necessary. The staff includes the 
project director, Fern Long; a project con- 
sultant, Mildred Dorr; and a reading special- 
ist, Stanley Klosek. Another reading specialist 
is to be appointed. Mr. Klosek spends two 
days a week at the branches for consultation 
about adult reading problems. Katherine Con- 
radi, a former teacher and social worker who 
is now on the staff of Carnegie West Branch, 
visits door-to-door in her area. Mrs. Valerie 
Morgan, at the Quincy Branch, performs the 
same service. 

A variety of methods has been employed to 
publicize the program and available library 
services—radio interviews, radio and televi- 
sion spot announcements, and the distribution 
of fliers to thousands of public aid recipients 
with their relief checks and to neighborhood 
organizations. Some 1100 adult graduates of 
the “Words in Color" course, presented ear- 
lier by a large group of participating agencies 
with the Cleveland Public Library taking an 
active role, were invited to a special meeting 
on December 13, 1965, to hear about the 
Reading Centers Project and to receive coun- 
selling. 

In addition to the three library centers, an 
office was established in the headquarters of 
the Community Action for Youth program 
under the direction of a part-time worker. 


€ This article originated in a very full letter 


on its subject by Fern Long, supervisor of the 
Adult Education Department, Cleveland Public 
Library. The conversion to article form was made 


by William Woulfe of the ALA staff. . 
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Another facet of the program has involved the 
placement of the project consultant, Miss 
Dorr, in the waiting room of the Outpatient 
Clinic at Metropolitan General Hospital one 
morning a week. She uses a collection of be- 
ginning reading materials for adults, in- 
cluding magazines, newspapers, and leaflets, 
and brings along simple toys for the children 
in order to organize reading and discussion 
groups. The result has proved an excellent 
point of contact, with many adults and chil- 
dren going to the reading centers for further 
instruction. A thorough report on the pro- 
gress of this phase of the program can be 
found in the AHIL Quarterly, Winter 1966 
issue. 

Wherever possible, efforts have been made 
to establish cooperative relationships with 
other community agencies. In addition to 
those already mentioned, parallel programs 
either have been or will be established in de- 
tention homes and other houses of correction. 

A great emphasis has been placed on mate- 
rials, and everything that might be useful is 
being tried. In addition to printed materials, 
aids such as films, filmstrips, and recordings 
are being used. A Language Master was pur- 
chased and is being used extensively. 

One of the prime difficulties in establishing 
the Reading Centers Project has been the ab- 
sence of guidelines. Library service has never 
before been specifically directed toward the 
illiterate, and, for the most part, the method 
of approach has been through trial and error. 

Staff meetings are held each week to ex- 
change experiences, discuss the use of materi- 
als and equipment, and keep in touch with 
one another’s efforts. Tape recordings of ac- 
tual sessions with reading center clients are 
played at these meetings, thereby giving other 
workers an idea of methods used by reading 
specialists. The tapes also will provide a true 
record of progress at the end of the first year. 

In late September, Mary C. Wallace, foun- 
der of the LARK Foundation and well-known 
innovator in the development of methods of 
teaching the adult illiterate, was brought to 
Cleveland to brief librarians in the entire sys- 
tem on what to expect from persons living in 
an entirely separate culture. One of the points 
she stressed was the fact that those living in 
this alien environment are as reluctant to 
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leave it as other cultural groups might be to 
leave theirs. Project workers are finding this 
is all too true. 

At this point in the first year of operation, 
it is extremely difficult to provide an accurate 
evaluation of the project. In some areas re- 
sponse has been poor bv all regular standards 
but good according to the experience of 
others working with this same group. The 
best response has come from the Quincy 
Branch, where 240 have been coming in for 
individual counselling and group reading. It 
does seem evident to those working with the 
project that the adult reading centers are 
reaching many who do not wish to return to 
school or who need reading materials suited 
to their own level. 

At the Metropolitan General Hospital, a 
growing response on the part of the adult 
clientele is evident. During one month's tally, 
Miss. Dorr estimated that she had meaningful 
contacts with 100 adults and reading sessions 
with 60 children. Evident, too, is an increas- 
ing awareness of both adults and children of 
the availability of popular material on their 
reading level and social background. 

Perhaps a more detailed evaluation will 
have to wait until the conclusion of the project. 
A conference has been scheduled September 
22-23 which, hopefully, will bring together 
workers in the same field from all over the 
country. The results of this conference may 
serve to build the foundation for new in-service 
training and techniques for professional li- 
brarians working in urban settings by focusing 
on changing patterns, new attitudes toward 
those of different levels of education, and needs 
for different materials. eee 
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in the Library of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute 

a quarterly index to articles in more than 500 
periodicals covering all aspects of anthropology, 
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ranged by authors, regions and topics. Subscrip- 
tion $9.00 yearly 
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is on its way 


Designed to bring you all the news on 
forthcoming AP Textbooks * Reference Works 


'** Monographs * Serial Publications * 


ACADEMIC PRESS 


Paperbacks 


New, concise, THE AP REPORT will keep 
you informed on one of the most important 
and fast-growing scientific and technical 
programs in the world. 


Each bimonthly issue will contain complete 
descriptive and bibliographical information 
on new AP titles: an audience profile— 
price changes—titles declared out-of-print — 
and other urgent and useful information. 
Each issue will help you to help your 

readers quickly and accurately. 

Keep it and refer to it. 


LOOK FOR YOUR COPY—COMING SOON! 


NEW YORK AND LONDON œ 111 .FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 
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The new Documat Mark 18 


Reader-Printer. 


The new Documat Mark 18 microfilm reader- 
printer turns its head so you don't have 
to turn yours. An adjustable reader head 
rotates 90° to provide an upright image of 
any material. It's exclusive with Documat. 
The Mark 18 reader-printer is automatic. 
Press a button and you get a sharp, clean 
18" x 24" print, the finest microfilm reproduction 
possible. It copies from 16mm, 35mm or 70mm 
roli fiim, aperture cards, film jackets or 
film sheets and prints continuous tones, 
halftones, even positive or negative film. 
Another welcome addition for hundreds 
of libraries has been the Docustat? Mark 5 
coin-operated book copier. it is the photocopy 
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imi: 


Heads up! 
With the only 
18 x 24. Reader-Printer 
that you can look at 
right side up. 


machine that faithfully reproduces halftones, 
diagrams and pictures. 

Patrons use it to copy newspaper or 
magazine articles, or pages from a book. 

And, it’s installed and serviced at no charge 

to the library. In a recent survey, 94% of the 
users in libraries of Docustat copiers had 
favorable opinions of the machine. And 34% of 
them made copies once a week or more. 

For full information on the Documat 
quality line of readers and printers and 
coin-operated copiers, write Documat Inc., 

a subsidiary of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, Dept. 5, 84 Fourth Ave., 
Waitham, Mass. 02154. ` 
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They Say About 
CHOICE 


“A study of the first five numbers of 
CHOICE shows clearly that the annota- 
tions are of a high grade—critical, inform- 
ative, and authoritative. A special effort 
has been made, where feasible, to judge a 
title in relation to the other literature in 
the same field. This feature alone is valu- 
able to the librarian, for it enables him to 
review quickly his own holdings. . . . The 
first five issues contain a series of informa- 
tive editorials on the whole problem of 
current book selection in the college library 
as well as an excellent discussion of avail- 
able tools for assessing one's holdings. .. . 
Án indispensably useful current book se- 
lection guide for college libraries. 'The more 
limited the library budget, the more nec- 
essary is CHOICE." 


"A Splendid Choice" by Rev. Francis A, 
Small, in Catholic Library World, Vol. 36, 
No. 3, November, 1964. 


“College libraries have desired and antici- 
pated a publication which- would continu- 
ally and systematically update the Shaw 
list. For current publications this purpose 
has been admirably fulfilled by CHOICE. 
. . . Although many of the titles reviewed 
in CHOICE are either upper division or 
graduate level and therefore not generally 
needed by the average junior college 
library, the writer has discovered through 
intensive use of this book selection tool 


that many of the titles reviewed are 
appropriate for junior college libraries. 
Therefore CHOICE was decided upon as 
the means by which to secure a sample of 
book titles to be tested for this study. 
Although this publication has been in 
existence less than one year at the time 
of the study, sixteen libraries indicated 
that it was either their first or second 
choice as a selection aid for current books. 
. . . CHOICE received eleven first place 
votes as compared with nine first place 
votes for Library Journal." 


"Processing Center for Callfornia Junior 
College Librarles~A Preliminary Study'' by 
Everett L. Moore, in L/brary Resources & Tech- 
nical Services, Vol. 9, No. 3, Summer, 1965. 


“The creation and operation of a college: 
library service center to act as the pur- 
chasing and cataloging agent for a number 
of small colleges in a given region would 
effect material savings and increase effi- 
ciency. Until such a service center is avail- 
able, every Negro college library should be 
assured a subscription to CHOICE, a re- 
cently established reviewing journal pre- 

ared specifically for college librarians and 
pas members." 


The Predominantly Negro Colleges and Uni- 
versities in Transition by Earl J. McGrath. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1965. 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


Order from ALA's Subscription Department, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, lll. 60611. 
$20.00 yearly for initial subscription. Additional copies to the same. address $10.00. 


Single copies $2.00. 
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If microfilm didn't exist, wouldn't you invent it? 





The information explosion everybody talks about-is a day-in, day-out prob- 
lem for any librarian. Automated information handling is the only practical 
solution. That's just what Recordak Microfilming provides. To meet varying 
needs, microfilm can be utilized in'many different formats—rolls, cartridges, 
jackets, aperture cards, strips, filmcards, etc. It compacts records in 2% of 
the space needed for originals...makes possible such simple systems as 
Recordak photographic book charging...and such advanced concepts as 
the Recordak Miracode system for information retrieval by subject content. 
Recordak equipment—high speed microfilmers, automated retrieval systems 
and film readers—is a subject just by itself. To get set for tomorrow, get 
details by writing today: Recordak Co, Business Systems Markets Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Dept. G-6, 770 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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NOW IN NEW, DURABLE, LACQUERED CLOTH COVERS... 


specfical 
designed 
for 

library use 


TIME 
| books let students explore each subject in full, examining its past, 
surveying its present, Es eus its future. 
Through lavish use of illustrations in radiant color and sharp black and white, TIME-LIFE 


books allow teachers to show students complexities difficult to explain by words alone and to 
arouse deeper interest in the world’s momentous periods, personalities, and events. 


TIME-LIFE Library books are approvable for purchase under ESEA Title I, ESEA Title II, or 
NDEA Title Ill, and are distributed to schools and libraries by Silver Burdett Company. 





GREAT AGES OF MAN explores man’s most influential ideas in every significant field. Beautifully 
illustrated, each book presents a many-faceted view of an exciting era and its enduring characteristics. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES gives history the vivid impact of direct experience 


by bringing to life the tragedies and triumphs of our past. Twelve volumes analyze the political and cultural 
aspects of the most important periods in our history. 


TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF ART awakens students to the times, lives, and majestic works of the 


world's greatest artists. In this new series each superbly designed book reveals the artist's personal and 
creative problems and his relationship to his period's colorful personalities and events. This series is available 
in regular bindings only. ` 


LIFE WORLD LIBRARY affords students a well-rounded, contemporary view of Sieh country. 
Authoritative geographical, cultural, and historical information is clearly presented in each chapter and in 
succinct chronologies, tables, and appendices. 


LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY translates scientific concepts into visible realities. In this highly regarded 
series the student deepens his understanding of the cultural influence of science and widens his view of 
the scientific method as used in each field. 


LIFE NATURE LIBRARY reveals the secrets and excitement of the natural world: In volumes packed 
with information the student investigates the fascinating biology of animals and their adaptation to their 
habitats. 


SEE THEM ALL AT BOOTH #1113 


l SILVER BURDETT COMPANY. Division of General Learning Corporation 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 07960 PARK RIDGE, ILL. «© PALO ALTO « DALLAS e ATLANTA 
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The Old Order and the New Breed 


Or 


Will Automation Spoil Mel Dewey? 


by Pierre Papazian 


I am afraid that the library profession is 
committing suicide on the installment plan. In 
twenty years we may blame automation for its 
demise. The crisis, however, is not the result 
of automation, but of the librarian's attitude 
toward automation. 

If Melvil Dewey were alive today, he would 
be the first to utilize the advantages of auto- 
matic machine techniques in every aspect of 
library science. Dewey was not afraid to ex- 
plore new ideas, try new techniques, and use 
new machines. He was eager to use his mental 
faculties to expand the horizons of his profes- 
sion. We need more librarians like Melvil 
Dewey with minds full of curiosity and imag- 
ination, who are not afraid to explore the 
frontiers of their profession. But what this 
profession needs even more is a revolution— 
a revolution in attitude, thought, and action. 

Today documentalists, information special- 
ists, computer technologists, and systems ana- 
lysts are all entering the library field through 
the back door because librarians, content with 
the status quo, are willing to abdicate their 
professional responsibility. There is no reason 
why librarians cannot take their rightful place 
in this new library and information field. 
After all, librarians are, in a basic sense, in- 
formation specialists—they deal with informa- 
tion or recorded knowledge in all of its var- 
ious forms. Librarians, more than anyone 
else, are familiar with the problems encoun- 
tered in the acquisition, processing, storage, 
retrieval, and dissemination of recorded 
knowledge. If problems arise which cannot be 
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resolved through conventional methods, then 
librarians must use other techniques. 

I have seen enthusiastic machine-oriented 
people with no library background try to de- 
sign systems for libraries. Often the results of 
such computer systems are disappointing and 
not comparable to human efforts, simply be- 
cause the designer did not consult with a li- 
brarian to understand the problems he was 
trying to solve. The librarian should be an 
important member of the design team for any 
library system, but to qualify, he should know 
enough about computer systems to work intel- 
ligently with the computer specialist. À com- 
puter is a labor-saving device and should be 
used as such. Dewey once said, “Some of the 
supremely foolish affect to despise any saving 
of time, specially in trifles, as bad form, but 
the total of ‘trifles’ makes up most people's 


e Mr. Papazian, a library consultant and infor- 
mation specialist in Dumont, New Jersey, is a 
librarian who has held positions in public, uni- 
versity, and. special libraries. When asked about 
the alternation between “we” and “they” when 
speaking of librarians in this article, he replied: 
“My seeming ambivalence about identifying with 
librarians is probably a subconscious dichotomi- 
zation of librarians into the ‘we’ and the ‘they’ 
groups: ‘we’ being the group ready to utilize 
new ideas and techniques, including the so- 
called ‘non-conventional,’ and ‘they’ being the 
librarians who are opposed to or afraid of the 
new directions in librarianship.” 
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waking hours.” If we interpret trifles to mean 
repetitive, routine tasks, then we find that the 
new-fangled machines do their best work in 
this area. 

Why tie up a librarian with routines which 
can be performed by a machine? The librari- 
an should be able to devote himself to profes- 
sional work. But in order to do this, the li- 
brarian must learn about computers, pro- 
gramming, flow charting, and operations re- 
search. He need not become an expert in these 
fields, but he must have a basic understanding 
of them and their application to library oper- 
ations. With such added knowledge of the ap- 
plication of new methods, we should be able 
to analyze our own information problems 
-and plan systems for more efficient libraries 
and information centers. If we don’t, the com- 
puter specialists will. Or at least, they will try. 

We should not shy away from machines if 
we need them for any specific purpose. We 
live in a machine age and are surrounded by 
complex machines every minute of the day. 
We operate such machines every day without 
giving them a second thought . . . and without 
really knowing how they work. How many 
people who drive automobiles know how an 
automatic transmission works? The telephone, 
which we take for granted, is probably one of 
the most complicated devices we use. In the 
same way, we should accept the advantages of 
the computer in our work. As technology ad- 
vances, so we librarians must advance. The 
field of documentation and information is 
changing very rapidly. We must change with 
it. We cannot afford to have nineteenth-century 
libraries—and librarians—in the twentieth 
century. We can no longer be passive cus- 
todians of books; we must be active informa- 
tion specialists ready to meet the demands of 
our modern technological society or our 
profession will perish. 

This is the first requirement of our revolu- 
tion: learn enough about the new nonconven- 
tional and machine-based systems to utilize 
them intelligently in our libraries. The second 
requirement is this: study and improve the 
human element in libraries and information 
systems. The human element is often forgot- 
ten as we stand around and admire the shiny, 
whirring machines. Yet any computer-based 
information system is essentially a man-ma- 


chine system. If we can improve the machine 
in our man-machine systems, why can’t we 
improve the man? 

Recent articles and meetings have discussed 
the good and bad features of library school 
programs. I would go beyond the schools to 
the basic operations of libraries themselves. 
After all, what we teach in the library schools 
is based on what we do or are expected to do 
in the libraries. I am certain that the methods 
and procedures in most library activities can 
be developed to an extent that will result in 
tremendous improvements even without the 
use of machines. 

My particular interest is reference and re- 
search work in the library and the activities 
of the information librarian. (By information 
librarian, I mean the reference librarian, the 
research librarian, the literature searcher, 
and any other person who is professionally 
engaged in seeking out information from a 
collection of documents.) Can we improve the 
performance of the information librarian? 
Yes, but first, we must find out what the in- 
formation librarian does. As yet we have no 
real idea of what happens when the informa- 
tion librarian is triggered into action by a 
reference question. Undoubtedly, some of his 
actions are similar or identical to the search 
strategies performed. by computers. But such 
logical searches do not account for all search 
procedures by human beings. Even deter- 
mining the common aspects of human search 
procedures will be a giant step toward under- 
standing and improving these procedures. To 
improve them, we must study the procedures 
themselves. I would extend this statement to 
all aspects of library work. 

We, as individual librarians, can study and 
analyze our work to discover the best methods 
in performing our tasks. As far as I know, 
there have been no really new developments 
in recent times in basic library concepts, con- 
cepts to improve the performance of the li- 
brarian. We must set up a strong intellectual 
basis for the profession of information li- 
brarian. It is imperative that information li- 
brarians spend at least as much time, if not 
more, as the documentalists in developing the 
theoretical and philosophical bases of our 


profession. The information librarian must 


turn‘ introspective, examine himself and his 
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FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 





That's changed. 
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Libraries used to spend lots of time on hand gluing. 


discipline critically, and push into new, un- 
known areas. We need to find out what makes 
one reference librarian a “cracker-jack” and 
another a "dud." 

If the librarian is to be a partner with the 
computer specialists in the design of library 
systems, he must analyze current methods, de- 
termine the objectives to be achieved, and de- 
velop effective working systems. 

In short, let us work toward the growth and 
improvement of our profession by keeping 
pace with developments in modern technol- 
ogy. We must do this if we are to keep con- 
trol of our profession. Otherwise, our profes- 
sion will be taken over by nonlibrarians with 
shiny machines. Library science must develop 
a new breed equally at home in the traditional 
library and in the mechanized library. We 
must also develop the intellectual basis of our 
profession—the theoretical, philosophical, be- 
havioral, and procedural aspects of library 
science. Computers can help us to our jobs to 
a certain extent, but beyond that, the human 
mind must open the doors to new knowledge. 

TE 


Potdevin 
helps 
libraries 
automate 


book 


processing 


Potdevin Edge Gluers mechanically apply a strip of adhesive to book jacket edges 
or date slips. They do it faster and more evenly than someone with a brush and glue-pot, 


They can also apply an over-all adhesive coating on labels, pockets or book plates 


as wide as the machine’s roller. 


In the process they slash time and cost as much as 50%. To free library personnel 


for important work. 


Potdevin Edge Coaters use cold adhesives. No heating necessary. They let you adjust 
for the exact adhesive thickness you want. And they apply an adhesive strip from Ys inch 


to the full width of the roller. 


You should investigate automated book processing. 
Itlets people go to work. Real work. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
283 North Street, Teterboro, N.J. 


See us in New York Hliton Booth 1218 at ALA Conference, July 10-16. 
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MYSTERIES 


Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could wateh a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters...prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 

. turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 


See us in Booth 1522 - 
(In the New York Hilton Hotel) 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 


i 
* FRENCH | 
| 
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Partial List of Libraries l 


Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fia. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, lll. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, HI. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md. 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Pau! Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Puhlic Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
pune Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, | 
io i 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. i 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memoria! Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Lihrary, Lansing, Mich. 


USSR Liebe 
—a Status Report 


by Vladimir Orlov 


Following his address on Soviet libraries to 
the Junior Members Round Table at the De- 
troit Conference, the Bulletin asked Vladimir 
Orlov for an article based on his address. He 
promised the article, but after some months 
wrote, “having been out of the mainstream of 
the Soviet library development for more than 
three years, I did not feel free to write the re- 
quested article.” Instead, he offered a manu- 
script based on an editorial in Biblioteki 
SSSR. The statistics are of 1965, but, he says, 
"the source is quite competent.” Mr. Orlov, it 
will be remembered, accompanied the ALA- 
sponsored visit by American librarians to the 
Soviet Union in May and June of 1961. He is 
now chief of the Stack and Loan Section, Dag 
Hammarskjold Library, United Nations, New 
York. 


The editorial in No. 28 of Biblioteki SSSR, 
Opyt Raboty, a biannual published by the 
Lenin National Library in Moscow, surveys 
the development of library services in the 
USSR since the decree of the Communist 
Party Central Committee on improving 
library services was passed late in 1959. This 
decree, of vital significance for Soviet 
libraries, is known to the readers of the ALA 
Bulletin (see Vol. 54, No. 5, May 1960). The 
editorial draws an up-to-date picture of the 
progress achieved by libraries in the USSR, 
and, at the same time, it shows with candor 
the obstacles in library development to be 
overcome. 

Here are some basic statistics. There are 
380,000 libraries in the USSR with a total 
collection of two billion volumes. Out of this 
grand total, there are 126,200 “mass” or pub- 
lic libraries, 50,000 special libraries, 182,000 
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school libraries, and 4600 children’s libraries. 
Among the mass libraries, one can distinguish 
28,500 independent rural libraries; 6100 
libraries run by collective farms; 26,700 
libraries run by trade unions; and over 6000 
volunteer libraries, in which both collections 
and services are contributed by enthusiastic 
citizens. Almost three-fourths of all the mass 
libraries are in rural areas. 

According to the last library census, out of 
the total number of special libraries, 10,100 
belong to the central and local government 
institutions and organizations; 3900 serve 
the needs of research and development cen- 
ters; 800 are attached to higher education in- 
stitutions; 7100 belong to technological and 
vocational high schools; 13,400 are libraries 
of industrial and other enterprises, etc. 

Looking from another angle, 16,000 of the 
special libraries are technological, 4000 are 
medical, and 1300 are agricultural by the na- 
ture of their collections. 


A library book to every family 


Librarians’ efforts to enroll more readers 
resulted in the increase of 18 million library 
users during the years 1959-1963. In the re- 
publics of Ukraine, Byelorussia, and Lithuan- 
ia, as well as some provinces of Russia, the 
libraries, with only negligible exception, have 
achieved the major task of extending their fa- 
cilities to practically every family. Both in the 
mass and special libraries, the open shelf sys- 
tem has been developing. The book circula- 
tion in the government-run mass libraries has 
shown an increase of 18.1 per cent. It is note- 
worthy that the readers’ demand for books of 
various categories has grown unevenly. Polit- 
ical sciences have enjoyed the greatest in- 
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crease of circulation (32.9 per cent), followed 
by natural sciences (23.9 per cent) and 
fiction and poetry (20 per cent). 

Hundreds of libraries have been awarded 
the honorary title, “A Library of Outstanding 
Performance.” Individual librarians are 
given titles, “Honored Librarian” or “Hon- 
ored Worker of Culture.” 

To meet the ever-growing demand for li- 
brary material, more and more books have 
been acquired by the libraries. In the years 
1959-1963, the government-run mass libraries 
received 399 million volumes of accessions. 
Tens of millions volumes are purchased an- 
nually by special libraries. The rapid growth 
of the collections is also characteristic of 
other types of libraries. 


‘Province libraries average 
half a million volumes 


The total holdings of the mass libraries 
have reached 946 million volumes, the rural 
libraries comprising nearly half of this quan- 
tity—446 million volumes. A mean 450—500 
new books have been added annually to the 
holdings of the average rural library, which 
averages 6670 volumes in Russia, 5980 vol- 
umes in Ukraine, 5810 volumes in Lithuania, 
7210 volumes in Estonia, 7270 volumes in 
Moldavia, etc. The collection of an average 
province library, a key library in the mass 


category, has surpassed the figure of 500,000 


volumes. 

During recent years, dozens of large library 
buildings were erected for republic and prov- 
ince libraries, and more than 2500 new 
buildings were provided for smaller libraries. 
Seven thousand libraries had been transferred 
to better premises. 

Ten thousand new librarians of higher 
qualification were graduated from the Soviet 
library schools during the last five years. The 
bibliographical work of libraries has been 
very fruitful. 

After having reviewed the successes of 
library development in the USSR, the editori- 
al does not spare critical remarks on still ex- 
isting shortcomings. 


More cooperation needed 


Various USSR libraries are controlled by 
dozens of ministries, state committees, and 


social organizations, each of them feeling free 
to open a new library and to determine its lo- 
cation and hours. This, of course, leads to 
uneveness of the library network. Moreover, 
some libraries, particularly special ones, are 
not yet available to general use. The number 
of children’s libraries is not sufficient. This is 
also true of agricultural libraries. The number 
of art and musical libraries is extremely 
small. 

Authorities are criticized for underestima- 
tion of the role of lending points and travel- 
ing and branch libraries. It is reflected, for 
example, by the fact that the USSR Ministry 
of Culture had reduced the number of the 
lending points and traveling libraries from 
220,500 to 213,000 during recent years, and 
the existing 3957 branch libraries are inade- 
quate to meet present day requirements. 

The ever-growing library collections are in 
many instances idle. Even in the government- 
run mass libraries, where the circulation is 
the highest, an average book in a town library 
circulates 1.7 times a year, while for the rural 
areas this figure is 0.9. Much lower is the cir- 
culation in special libraries, which hold very 
valuable scholarly collections including many 
foreign books. 

The interlibrary loan system leaves much to 
be desired. Up to now, it is restricted princi- 
pally to larger libraries. 

Coordination is also needed in library ac- 
quisitions. Each library prefers to acquire 
books independently, regardless of the avail. 
ability of similar titles in the neighboring 
libraries. Principles of acquisition for 
libraries of various types have not been 
worked out, and many librarians pay no at- 
tention to the selection of books, letting things 


drift. 


Special librarians at a premium 


Librarians are trained for mass, children’s, 
and technological libraries, not for other 
types of special libraries. The editorial urges 
the improvement of the system of library edu- 
cation by setting up separate departments at 
universities for training special librarians. 

Many libraries in the rural and district 
category are still located in unsuitable prem- 
ises. This is also true of some special libraries. 
Production of library furniture and equip- 
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LOOKING FOR BOOKS 
ON JAPAN? 


33,099~-this is an estimated 
number of book titles published 
in Japan during 1965. Let us 
help you locate and buy any book 
in your field, out of that number, 
whether it is written in Japanese, 
English, or other languages. 
For further information, please 
wrile us. 


Japan Book Service 


International Cultural Information 
Center (I. C. I. C.) 


Central P.O.Box 2003, Tokyo, Japan 





ment, though started in some republies and 
provinces, needs to be expanded by industrial 
methods. | 

The editorial notes that the main tasks in 
library work in the USSR are— 


* to ensure library services to every loca- 
tion and to every citizen; 

* to improve further the book-promotion 
program, bearing in view, first of all, the 
ideological and scholarly values of the 
books; 

* to improve library activities and coordi- 
nation; 

* to create a uniform system of library and 
bibliographical services; 

* to improve the book collections and to 
increase the circulation; 

* to enlist more volunteer helpers to library 
work; 

* to ensure suitable premises and modern 
equipment for all libraries. 


The editorial further notes that an ever- 
growing interest in reading is emerging on 
the part of the masses and that library ser- 
vices enjoy general attention. eee 
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our Office and Browse among the 
Turnstiles and Talk with Us about 


Your Problems 
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NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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PUT.. Sok LIBRAR Y SCIENCES DIVISION 
f BEHIND YOUR 
{LIBRARIAN | VACANT DESKS 







CIRCULATION BEES 
& d H P A ^ 
PROCEDURES § : 


NE BIBLIOGRAPHIES § 
ZEE LITERATURE 
Fe __ SEARCHES 















IN ADDI TION, 


. « . our library specialists, "n. 
nicians, management and systems 
analysts offer consultation and 
planning services to: 


e UNIVERSITIES e PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
e GOVERNMENT e SCHOOL LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
e INDUSTRY e ALL SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


"Library Service is Our Business". . . and our services are always custom designed. 





SEE OUR 
EXHIBIT 
BOOTH 1909 


NEW YORK 
HILTON - 







For details on all of our services, write our Library Sciences Division for a brochure. 
Please be sure to include your complete address and your primary areas of interest. 


JOHN I. THOMPSON & COMPANY 





Phone 202—~ 337-4200 1118 22nd Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20037 
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Beginning in June 





X — rom e Da ints 


TWO TITLES EACH MONTH © 


One in the Anglican Series: 


Significant selections from works of Saints and 
writers who have especially influenced development 
of the English Church. 


One in the General Series: 


Passages from early works to which all of Christen- 
dam is heir and works of later Catholic theologians 
and great teachers of the devotional life, 


List: 45 Cents A Copy 


ISSUED 10th OF EACH MONTH 
24 ISSUES EACH YEAR 


NOW THIS VAST WISDOM OF TWENTY CHRISTIAN CENTURIES 
will be distilled and made available to the great reading public 


Most of these works are out of print; much is unavailable; some will be 
translated into English for the first time for this series. 


DESCRIPTION: Each booklet will be 48 or more pages, FOR JUNE, 1966 

saddle stitched into flne text cover stock (by Strathmore, 

Oxford, Curtis, Hamilton,) Page size: 5V4 by 8. JEREMY TAYLOR, Chaplain to Charles | and 
THESE ARE STURDY LITTLE BOOKLETS, designed to stand Archbishop Laud 


much reading. But even when worn, how easily and 
economically replaced! We plan to maintain adequate 


SAINT BASIL THE GREAT, Fourth century 


inventories of past titles for continuing availability. bishop and voluminous writer 


These little booklets will be widely advertised in the religious and general consumer press. So you see 
every copy to know which your readers may want in quantity, be a regular subscriber, Subscription price 
re-imbursable to you in form of «redit when you have bought 100 or more copies (assorted titles) 


NOT ABOUT 
THE SAINTS 
BUT 
BY THEM! 
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|^ Firm: ar. ad um 


CHECK WITH YOUR REGULAR SUPPLIER 


Pn GET MERGE Cr MEE ES D NEN QR E RE M CMM a ADR DM ae RN WERT 


LIBRARY AND: BOOK. TRADE SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

5 Not available by subscription’ in "quantity, though booksellers and libraries 
|. ? with branches qualify for a Miparete: ode for each outlet. 

|.TO'.sT, CHARLES’ HOUSE. : E. "C 
|s St. Charles; ’ lilinois 60174 Ox] - Xam d M" | 
Enclosed. is. $4. 25 for-a SEN " ‘EXCERPTS FROM THE 
` SAINTS (24: issues a year, beginning: with. ‘June, 1966.) which 
price is reimbursable as à: credit. after we have bought 100 copies, 
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LOOK BEYOND THE-DISCOUNT 
WHEN BUYING RECORDS... - 


Before buying records for your library, look into the year 
‘round average percentage on discounts offered by 
Chesterfield Music Shops, which can be as high as 60% off. 


Don't be fooled by some occasional wild discount claims. 
Chesterfield's constant generous year 'round discount policy 
plus Chesterfield's extra services are second to none. 


^ r 
M a om 


WHY WAIT WEEKS FOR AN ORDER THAT CHESTERFIELD 
CAN DELIVER IMMEDIATELY! 
Look into these extra percentages you get only when buying from Chesterfield: 

e the No. 1 company serving libraries and schools, delivering the records 

or tapes you order without substitution or excuse 

e the company with a generous year ‘round discount policy (no wild claims) 

e the company that pays the postage on your order (no slick “packing” 

charges extra) | 

e the company that has a 32-page catalog of Special Buys — FREE for you. Lists 
hundreds of records: classical, popular, vocal, sacred, folk music, 


language, children's, spoken, theater, etc., records... and a FREE Schwann 
LP catalog of all available records. 
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COUPON ! es e {4 MUSIC SHOPS, INC. 12 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 10007 I 

| Please send current 32-pige Educational Bulletin which catalogs a variety of records | 
TODAY | available for weld and Dea Free Schwann LP Catalog. | understand | 

1 am under no obligation whatsoever! | 
FOR YOUR | 

Nae ee A PELA CE eS NOTE FoR | 
FREE | no STAFF PERSON- | 
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Yearbook on Human Rights, 1962 
Provides information on human rights of 
value to government officials, legislators, 
lawyers, writers, students and civic 
groups. 414 pp. Cloth $5.00 


Economic Survey of Europe, 1964 
Analysis of the developments in the 
Furopean economy. 130 pp. $2.00 


Your United Nations 

The story of the United Nations through 
a pictorial tour of the Headquarters 
buildings. 83 pp. Cloth $3.50 Paper $1.50 


The Young Adult Offender 

Current practices and programmes in 
prevention and treatment of delinquency 
135 pp. Paper $1.25 


A Guide to Writing for 
the United Nations 
71: pp. Paper $1.25 


Never Again War! 

His Holiness Pope Paul VI's visit to the 
United Nations, 4 October 1965. 

134 pp. Illustrated Cloth $5.50 


The Growth of World Industry 
1938-1961: International Analyses and 
Tables. 345 pp. Cloth $6.50 


Homage to a Friend 

A memorial tribute by the United Nations 
to the memory of President John F, 
Kennedy. 93 pp. Illustrated 

Cloth $3.00 Paper $1,95 





15 Years and 150,000 Skills 

An anniversary review of the United 
Nations expanded programme of tech- 
nical assistance. 139 pp. Illustrated 
Paper $2.00 


World Economic Survey, 1964 
326 pp. Cloth $5.50 


Everyman's United Nations 
A complete reference. 638 pp. 
Cloth $5.00 Paper $1.95 


Statistical Yearbook, 1965 
Cloth $15.00 


Bibliographical Style Manual 
Dag Hammarskjold Library, Bibliograph- 
ical Series, No. 8. 62 pp. Paper $0.75 


United Nations 

Juridical Yearbook, 1963 
Documentary materials of a legal char- 
acter concerning the United Nations and 
related inter-governmental organizations. 
263 pp. Cloth $5.00 


Yearbook of the International 
Court of Justice, 1964-1965 

An account of the work of the Court 
during the period from 16 July 1964 to 
15 July 1965. 150 pp. $1.50 

Published. by International Court of 
Justice 

UN Monthly Chronicle 

Provides full coverage of the activities of 
the United Nations 

Annual subscription: $6.00: 


M 


Catalogues, brochures, bulletins and illustrated leaflets of United Nations publications 
_ are available on request. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, NEW YORK, N.Y.10017 
VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE HILTON, NO. 7000 
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Libraries and Civil Defense 


by Jane Fiquet Hanna 


The nuclear age, with its manifold benefits, 
has added the threat of nuclear attack to the 
hazards of daily living, such as fires, floods, 
storms, and other disasters. It is only elemen- 
tal prudence to acknowledge this threat and to 
plan and participate in developing needed 
protective measures for the residents of our 
communities. 

Public understanding is prerequisite to suc- 
cessful civil defense programs at the commu- 
nity level, where the job must be done. People 
need to know what civil defense is all about 
and be convinced it makes sense before they 
will support or commit themselves to commu- 
nity preparedness efforts. 

The desire of the public for more knowl- 
edge and understanding of civil defense is 
reflected in the many requests for literature 
on all aspects of the current program. This 
means that the civil defense story needs to be 
told, and that for this purpose, adequate liter- 
ature should be available in all libraries. 

To help in meeting this need, national 
professional organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Library Association, have vital roles. to 
play in initiating and coordinating the dis- 
semination and use of civil defense education- 
al materials by member agencies and branch 
libraries at the community level. 

The American Library Association ‘is, in 
fact, already contributing importantly to this 
effort in a joint arrangement with the Office 
of Civil Defense whereby civil defense litera- 
ture is being distributed to each of its mem- 
ber libraries. v 

Possession of selected Office of Civil De. 
fense publications is but the first step in the 
civil defense educational process. In order to 
achieve adequate understanding and support 
for community civil defense programs, it is 
important to involve neighborhood and com- 
munity residents, both adults and children, in 
a meaningful way. Libraries can help by con- 


ducting civil defense educational services for 
them in conjunction with programs of com- 
munity groups and organizations. 

Another effective means of disseminating 
information and securing community involve- 
ment is through library conducted adult dis- 
cussion groups on civil defense subjects as 
outlines in the H-11 “Meetings That Move" 
series of educational program materials pub- 
lished by the Office of Civil Defense. 

These guides, listed in the bibliography at 

the end of this article, contain background 
data on selected civil defense subjects and 
suggestions for conducting seminar-work- 
shops for use by community organizations, 
associations, libraries, and other groups. In 
addition to these publications, the Office of 
Civil Defense is constantly developing other 
informational materials, exhibits, television 
and radio materials, films, and a variety of 
other aids for use in the community. 
. These informational materials are based on 
the fact that the key element of civil defen:e 
is the development of a nationwide fallout 
shelter system which can protect people from 
radioactive fallout caused by nuclear attack. 
Using more than 1500 architects and engi- 
neers under contract with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Navy Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, an extensive national survey has been 
made to identify the amount of fallout shelter 
space in all major structures in the country, 
and the survey is continuing. 

The National Shelter Survey has, to date, 
located spaces for more than 141 million peo- 
ple in 762 cities of 25,000 population or more 
and 2823 counties. The progress made in the 
shelter program in the nation as a whole is 
significant. Shelter space has been located for 


e Mrs. Hanna is deputy director of civil defense 
in the Office of Civil Defense, Department of 
the Army, Washington, D.C. . 
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about 75 per cent of the population. This is 
solid achievement, but the fact remains that 
not all of this shelter in existing buildings is 
well located in relation to where people live, 
learn, and work, and more shelter space is 
needed. 

Libraries are a natural source of shelter 
against fallout. In many cases, not only do 
they provide a mass of material which pro- 
vides physical shielding because of the type of 
construction of the buildings, but added pro- 
tection comes from the mass of books in the 
stacks. 

The National Shelter Survey has provided 
communities with the needed nucleus from 
which they can plan long-term, low-cost pro- 
tection from fallout; but that is only one 
phase of the program, which is aimed at 
reaching the goal of shelter for everyone in 
the country by 1970. 

The survey is based on the fact that all ex- 
isting structures afford some inherent fallout 
protection. This protection can, however, be 
greatly increased, especially at the design 
stage of new construction, by applying simple, 
new architectural techniques developed by the 
Office of Civil Defense. 

Those planning to construct a new library 
building or to remodel an existing structure 
will be interested to know that the Office of 
Civil Defense has been working closely with 
the architectural and engineering professions 
for more than four years to develop new de- 
sign and construction techniques that will 
produce protection from fallout in conven- 
tional buildings at little or no extra cost, 
without affecting the appearance or functions 
of the building. More than 10,000 of the na- 
tion’s architects and engineers have qualified 
in fallout shelter analysis training courses, 
and they are well distributed in the 50 states. 
If your architect is not a certified fallout shel- 
ter analyst, or does not have one available, 
the Office of Civil Defense can provide initial 
professional advisory services while the plans 
for your new library are still in the prelimi- 
nary stage. 

In developing library preparedness as a key 
community resource, it is important for 
library planners to consult the local govern- 
ment official responsible for civil defense. As 
part of his coordinative responsibilities, this 
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oficial can often facilitate obtaining and 
adapting the technical assistance and other 
aids and materials required to develop effec- 
tive community preparedness programs. 

Selected information materials published 
by the Office of Civil Defense are listed in the 
bibliography below. These publications were 
chosen to provide the basic background 
knowledge and information on the hardware 
and human resources required to prepare 
communities for disasters caused by man or 
nature. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


H-11 Community and Family Service for 
Civil Defense 

H-11-A Community Involvement in Civil De- 
fense 

H-11-1 Meetings That Move 

H-11-2 Meetings That Move, Vol. 2 
Timely Topics for Leaders 

FG-E-4.1 Emergency Broadcast System Plan 

FG-E-5.9 Handbook for Radiological Monitors 

FG-E-11.1 Rescue Skills and Techniques 

FG-F-1.2 National Directory of Qualified Fall- 
out Shelter Analysts 

FG-F-1.3 National Directory of Architectural, 
Engineering, and Consulting Firms 
with Certified Fallout Shelter Anal- 
ysts 

H-1 Emergency Sanitation at Home 

H-6 Fallout Protection: What to Know 
and Do about Nuclear Attack 

H-7 Family Shelter Designs 

H-8 Fire Fighting for Householders 

MP-26 Schools and Civil Defense 

MP-30 Civil Defense 1965 

MP-31 School Boards Plan for Civil De- 
fense 

SM 3-11 Personal and Family Survival 

TR-19 The National School Fallout Shelter 
Design Competition Áwards 

TR-21 Industrial Architecture—Fallout 
Shelters 

TR-25 Fire Aspects of Civil Defense 

TR-27 New Buildings With Fallout Protec- 


tion 


Annual Reports 

The Alaskan Earthquake, 1964 
Hurricane Carla, 1961 
Hurricane Dora, 1964 
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how much do you know about the 
theatre of the absurd . . . the 
existentialist controversy . . . 
Breakthroughs in the secrets of life 
. . . political power and personal 
freedom . . . the impact of modern 
world on primitive life? 


Reading for an Age of Change! 


helps you keep up with developments in the present era of 
rapid and sometimes confusing change. 


In the arts and in the sciences, ad- 
vances and developments proceed 
today at a fast pace and the litera- 
ture about them can be overwhelm- 
ing. This series of reading guides 
deals with contemporary drama, 
philosophy, biology, political sci- 


Seven titles now in print: 


Series À: #1 


ence, and cultural anthropology. 
Each guide consists of an analysis 
of the subject written for the lay- 
man by an outstanding authority 
and an annotated list of books for 
further reading selected by spe- 
cialist librarians and the author. 


Space Science, by Ralph E. Lapp. 


#2 The Contemporary Arts, by Bartlett H, Hayes, Jr. 
#3 Freedom of the Mind, by Justice Wm. O. Douglas. 
#4 Expanding Population in a Shrinking World, by Marston Bates. 
#5 The World of Economics, by Robt. L. Heilbroner. 
Series B: #6 The World of Contemporary Drama, by John Gassner. 
#7 Biological Frontiers, by Lorus J. and Margery Milne. 


Reading for an Age of Change is published by the American Library Association 
in cooperation with the Public Affairs Committee. 


Rates and how to order... 
Reading Guides Quantity Prices 


1-19 copies of one title ....... 60 cents each 29 sets of either series, $2.00 per set. 
20-99 copies of one title ...... 50 cents eaca . ; 
100 or more copies ............ 40 cenis each To be sure to see all reading quides, why not 


subscribe? Reading quides in the new Series B 
Set of five reading quides in a series (Series À, did 


Nos. 1-5 or Series B, Nos. 6-10) is $2.50 (saving 
of 50 cents on single copy rate). 


(Nos. 6-10) will be sent as issued; complete sets 


of Series A (Nos. 1-5) are available now. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
381 Park Ávenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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SELECTION OF NEW AND RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED BOOKS ON DISPLAY AT 


BARNES & NOBLE ALA BOOTH #1823 


NEW REPRINTS OF SCHOLARLY BOOKS LONG OUT-OF-PRINT 


THE MEANING OF HAMLET. Schucking. 
195 pp. clo. $4.50 


EARLY ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. Farmer, 
ed. 5428 pp. 13 vols. clo. Special sub- 


scription price $75.00 unti] Aug. 1, ° 


thereafter $85.00 


Originally published exclusively for 
subscribers of the Early English 


Drama Society between 1905 and 


1908 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN QUAR- 
TOS. Harrison, ed. 3987 pp. 15 vols. 
clo. Special subscription price $45.00 
until Aug. 1, thereafter $50.00 
First published in England in the 
1920’s as the Bodley Head Quartos. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY. Langlois &. Seignobois. 350 
pp. clo. $7.50 


MEDIEVAL HOSPITALS OF ENGLAND: 
Clay. 357 pages. clo. $11.50 - 


MODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. Boase. 
7882 pp. 6 vois. clo. $135.00 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN GAUL IN THE 
MEROVINGIAN AGE. Dill. 566 pp. clo. 
$10.00 > 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. Bevan. 


Vol [1.330 pp. Vol. 1I—333 pp. 2 vols. 
clo. $15.00 
One of the most complete histories 
of the Seleucid dynasty in English 
language. 


MALAY MAGIC. Skeat. 685 pp. clo. 
$18.50 


NIGER IBOS. Basden. 456 pp. clo. 
$10.00 


AMONG THE IBOS OF NIGERIA. Basden. 
321 pp. clo. $10.00 


THE BAGANDA:.An Account of Their Na- - 


tive Customs and Beliefs. Roscoe. 547 
pages, clo. $13.50 


NEW PUBLICATIONS—ORIGINALS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF WAR UNDER 
EDWARD lll: 1338-62. Hewitt. clo. $7.50 


ESSAYS IN 18th CENTURY HISTORY 
FROM THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL RE- 
. VIEW, Mitchison. 300 pp. $6.50 


n CENTURY FRANCE. Treasure. clo. 
8.95 


THE IMAGERY OF PROUST. Graham. 
285 pp. clo. $6.50 


CURRENTS OF THOUGHTS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE: Essays in Memory of G. T. 
Clapton. lreson, ed. 370 pp. clo. $8.50 


PADUA IN THE AGE OF DANTE: The So- 
cial History of an Italian City State, 
1256-1328. Hyde. 349 pp. clo. $8.75 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST AND THE 
a E LAW, Keeton. 238 pp. clo. 
6.00 


A JOURNEY FROM ST. PETERSBURG TO 
PEKIN, 1719-22. Bell. 248 pp. clo. $9.50 


WHO'S WHO IN HISTORY. Vol. lll: Eng- - 


land 1603 to 1714. Hill. 443 pp. clo. 
$7.50 ' 


BATTLE ROYAL: A New Account of 
Simon De Montfort’s Struggle against 
seg IIl. Beamish. 285 pp. clo. 


LEISURE AND PLEASURE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Lindsay. 482 pp. cio. $10.00 


PASCAL. Broome. 250 pp. clo. $6.00, 


BARNES & NOBLE, 105 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10003. 
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LARGEST and 


BOOK 





THE BAKER & 





E Three complete warehouse- 
shipping points combine to give 
the fastest service to every 
city and town in the nation! 


With the opening of our new Western 
Division plant on May ist, the Baker & 
Taylor Co. will have in operation three 
complete plants: the Eastern Division in 
Hillside, N. J.; the Midwest and Southern 
Division in Momence, Ill; and the new 
Western Division in Reno, Nevada. 


Each plant will have in stock for imme- 
diate shipment more than 1,500,000 books 
... more than 100,000 different titles from 
1,200 publishers! This gives to all libraries 
and booksellers the greatest concentration 
of books ever available from a single 
source of supply. 


EASTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, New Jersey 07205 


Telephone: 201 WAverly 3-3200 ` 
N. Y. C. Tel: BArclay 7-8470 





I Baker & Taylor gives the 
most complete shipment of - 
orders direct from its 

giant stocks of titles! 


This fantastically huge, fully maintained 
inventory, coupled with the most modern 
order filling equipment and with more 
than 180 years of experience, enables 
Baker & Taylor to send as much as 95% 
of the titles on an average order in the 
first shipment... and within 24-48 hours 
after the order is received. This kind of 
wholesale book service is unequalled in 
the field! 


Further, Baker & Taylor keeps on hand 
books from 80 University Presses—the big- 
gest concentrated stock of its kind from 
which you may draw your needs. 


MIDWEST & SOUTHERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 


MOMENCE, Iliinois 60954 E 
Telephone: 815 GRidley 2-2444 
Chicago Tel: 346-4074 


RENO, Nevada 89502 


380 Edison Way 
Telephone: 702-786-6700 
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OLDEST 


WHOLESALERS 
TAYLOR CO. 

























Wy HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


At 


p 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Interstate Library Service Co. 
of Oklahoma City 
is now a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Interstate will continue to concentrate 
on serving schools and public libraries in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 


Huge new quantities of books are being 
rushed in to supplement Interstate’s stock. 
Titles will be carried in sufficient depth 

to enable Interstate to give the same high 
rate of first-shipment book service as 

you obtain from all Baker & Taylor plants. 


Schools and libraries in the South-South- 
west are invited to send their next orders to 
Interstate Library Service Co. 

4600 N. Cooper 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73118 





Deere pat 








Send your NEXT order to the 
Baker & Taylor office nearest to you! 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER 
HOUSTON, Texas 77019 


The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 West Gray Street 
Telephone: 713-JA-4-6411 
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.May we discuss your problems con- 


FLORIDA ||" | 
SCHO O LS -|-| Books and Periodicals 
BEEN . dm 

| N EED . French and German 
100 TE will: veuccdih dr diio " conven- 


tion at booth 24/33 or before and 


LIBRARIANS || a a op 


NOW | MARY S. ROSENBERG, INC. 
m 100 West 72nd Street 


New York, N.Y. 10023 





live and teach | | 
in florida - | E i 
WHERE TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


THE i | MacMillan Bloedel Limited, the leading Canadian 

pulp, paper, and wood products manufacturer, 
ACTION are expending their Technical Library, A graduate 
IS ae Librarian’ with Technical Library experience is re- 


quired to develop and administer the large library 
supporting ‘advanced research into pulp, paper, 
silvichemicals, coatings, building products, and re- 
lated areas. 


OUTSTANDING BENEFITS The Librarian will be a senior member of the De- 


partment, and salary, benefits, and relocation al- 
lowances will be generous. 


If you would like further information on an excep- 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: : Sor dc : F 
tional opportunity in a beautiful location, please 


MR. J. W. BURT l l | send your resume in confidence to: 
Consultant, Teacher Recruitment 

Dr. L. A. Cox 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ; Director of Research & Development 
Tallahassee, Florida MacMillan Bloedel Limited 


1199 West Pender Street 
Vancouver 1, British Columbia 
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A | cordial invitation 





SETS 
OF. 
BOOKS 


and COLLECTED EDITIONS 


Out-of-print, Scholarly sets. 
Americana, Literature, History, etc. 
. One of America’s largest collections of important sets. 


| Open Monday-Saturday, 9 A.M.-6 P.M. 
Also by appointment at your convenience. 


J. N. BARTFIELD - 


47 West 57th Street New York, N.Y. 10019 PL3-1830 


Second Floor 
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THE COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT 


at the 85th Annual Conference of the American Library Association 
The Beekman Room | New York Hilton Hotel 


H 


In response to many requests, and wanting to serve the many librarians who 
will find it difficult to manage adequate time during the busy days of the 
Conference, we have arranged to be open at night, until 10 o’clock, on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday. This will give librarians many extra hours to 
examine books and periodicals, and to check catalogs. Hours at The Combined 
Book Exhibit are: - 


Sunday, July 10—Noon to 8 p.m. 
Monday, July I 1—9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Tuesday, July 12—9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Wednesday, July 13—9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday, July 14—9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


We look forward to your visit at all hours. 


The Combined Book Exhibit |The Combined Paperback Exhibit 
The Combined Periodical Exhibit 
The Combined Paperback Exhibit in Schools 


You Are Cordially Invited to 


Visit The Argosy Book Store 


For Antiquarian books, Old Prints, Historical Maps, Fine Bindings, Americana, First 
Editions, Original Paintings, Autographs, Please consult with us on our various col- 
lections available “en bloc" to libraries. 


BOOK STORES, INC, 


OLD, RARE AND NEW BOOKS 


116 East 59 Street * New York City 


Six Floors of Books to Browse Through. A few blocks away from the ALA Convention. 
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by Myrl Ricking 


THE COUNSELORS REVISITED 


Four years ago in Boston, under the aegis of the 
Council of National Library Associations’ Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career, the 
five largest national library associations (ALA, 
Special Libraries Association, Medical Library 
Association, American Association of Law Li- 
braries, and Catholic Library Association) co- 
sponsored and manned an exhibit on librarian- 
ship at the national conference of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. The results 
were impressive in terms of both counselor reac- 
tion and the establishment of firm and effective 
working relationships among the library associa- 
tions involved. 

Each year since, the participation has been 
repeated, with the ALA network representative 
for the host state arranging for the manning of 
the booth; the participating associations con- 
tributing materials for display and distribution 
and sharing the costs for booth rental; and the 


ALA Office for Recruitment providing the ex- 


hibit and mailing materials after the meeting to 
the several hundred counselors requesting it. 

Each year new materials have been intro- 
duced, and as the conference has moved about 
the country (San Francisco, 1964; Minneapolis, 
1965; and Washington, D.C., 1966), a new 
group of counselors has been reached to some 
extent. 

Over the four years has come an increasing 
number of invitations to participate in state and 
regional meetings of counselors, and these have 
been accepted by state recruiting groups, who 
have arranged similar displays, with manning, 
mailing of materials, etc. 

The names of counselors who have signed for 
materials at the national conference have been 
sent each year to the ALA recruiting representa- 
tives in their respective states, so that network 
members may continue to provide them with 
new materials and be in touch with them per- 
sonally. 

A not-less-important outgrowth has been the 
relationships which have developed over these 
years among the five library associations in- 





volved. Not only do they share the costs, provi- 


sion of materials, and the general mechanics of 
the show, but local members of all associations 
are sought for the booth-manning assignment. 
The result has often been the development of 
closer working relationships on recruitment at 
the local level, which is particularly important 
and often difficult to accomplish in the metro- 
politan areas. 

Nationally, the five associations are in almost 
continual communication on recruitment mat- 
ters, use and publicize each other's materials, 
and call on each other for many forms of infor- 
mation and assistance. The relationship has also 
spurred additional activities. 

This year, for example, a project conceived 
almost three years ago by Jack Ellenberger, 
then chairman of the American Association of 
Law Libraries Recruiting Committee, came to 
fruition. This was a joint mailing, under a cover 
letter from the CNLA committee, of the four . 
basic ALA brochures (Idea Consultant, Future 
Unlimited, Lively Career of a School Librarian, © 
and Public Librarian) and the new Law Librari- 


-anship and Medical Library Careers brochures 


to the 10,000 members of the National Vocation- 
al Guidance Association (an APGA division). 
CNLA itself and, again, the participating associ- 
ations shared the costs, and the mailing was 
made just in advance of the conference. 

A particular word should be said for the par- 
ticipation over the years of the Catholic Library 
Association, which, publishing no recruitment 
material itself, has contributed financially both 
to the annual exhibit and the mailing and has, 
in each city, provided members in strength to 
assist with the manning. 

It was in many ways a happy circumstance 
that the mailing to the NVGA was accomplished 
this particular year, since, with the meeting in 
Washington, D.C., another experiment was at- 
tempted. 

- This was a reception for an invited group of 
several hundred counselors. The idea for this 
goes back, at least indirectly, to Ralph Ulveling, 
of the Detroit Public Library, who suggested at 
the ALA St. Louis Conference that we should in 
some way try to take advantage of the presence 
of so many varied and distinguished librarians 
in the conference city each year to make some 
kind of impact for recruitment—either on guid- 
ance personnel or directly on the community at 
large. A diligent and not unimaginative commit- 
tee worked hard to-come up with a plan of this 
nature for the Detroit Conference, but every 
proposal somehow foundered on the fact that 
ALA always meets in midsummer, a poor time 
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for drawing any of the audiences in which we 
were interested. 

Acknowledging the many difficulties involved, 
there still seemed to be so much merit in the 
idea that when announcement came that the 
APGA was meeting in Washington, D.C, the 
Ádvisory Committee for the Office for Recruit- 
ment decided to switch the approach, taking the 
librarians to where the counselors were. 

About four hundred counselors were invited, 
with names selected from committee lists, divi- 
sion and chapter officers, and from lists com- 
piled from Office for Recruitment files. To meet 
them and serve as hosts, librarians in the Wash- 
ington area were chosen from government, 
school, publie, college, and special libraries; 
and persons with special interest in recruitment 
were invited from New York to North Carolina. 

All the librarians came—about 150—and they 
did a marvelous job of hosting. No one made 
speeches on the profession; no brochures were 
distributed; hopefully, no one even buttonholed 
a counselor with a “See here, why don't you 
send us. . . ." It was just a party, a good one. 

Unfortunately, the number of counselors at- 
tending was only about a hundred, since not all 
invited attended the conference and there were 
the usual conflicts for those who did. And, like 
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|  Useyour Free Afternoonat | 
D. wow ES 
: A. L. A. for a visit to the : 


— Brooklyn Public Library 


ut We would like to have you join us for 
3i a bus tour on Wednesday, July 13, from 
% — 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. featuring... 


S © a short but interesting ride to Brooklyn 


55 © a tour of one of our modern new air- 
conditioned buildings, housing a neigh- 
borhood branch and our unique Busi- 
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most recruiting activities, the results are elusive 
of evaluation. As with the exhibit, it seems like- 
ly that the results of the reception will come 
chiefly through repetition, as over the years 
more counselors come really to know more li- 
brarians. 

Next year the meeting will be in Dallas, and 
already requests are coming from Texas that we 
try it again. Many counselors said, in sending 
their regrets this year, that they would hope to 
come next time. 

Over the years too, those of us attending the 
conference regularly have become more involved 
as APGA members. We learn much from the 
counselors’ discussions of the problems of pro- 
viding career information, and they welcome 
participation by representatives of “industry” in 
this area of mutual concern and responsibility. 

Perhaps one of the chief values of the partici- 
pation at the national level is the implications it 
has for local activity. Everything done with the 
counselors in their national association can be 
done, probably more effectively, at the local 
level. The regular mailing of materials, their 
display in libraries, joint programming by rep- 
resentatives of all kinds of libraries in the com- 
munity, and participation by qualified persons 
in the counselors’ own organization—all can be 


WELCOME TO NEW YORK CITY 


LOOK FOR 
OUR PRESIDENT 


MR. PERLE 


|... ON THE 
CONVENTION 
FLOOR 


HE IS LOOKING 
FOR YOU 





CONSOLIDATED BOOK 


OFFERS 


MAXIMUM DISCOUNTS 
RAPID SERVICE 
ACCURATE FOLLOW-UPS 
STANDING ORDERS 
(IN OTHER WORDS) 


SERVICE 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK SERVICE 
3O2— FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 
212-564-2047 


cb 


——]X jm 
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done lecally. Even the reception would be much 
more effective held in a library and with the far 
more direct possibility of continuing working 
relationships. _ 

The local librarian also has that greatest of 
all advantages to offer—the provision of services 
and materials which the counselor needs on his 
own job. One of the points frequently made in 
APGA meetings is the difficulty of keeping up 
with the rapid changes occurring in all occupa- 
tions. If done factually, without an attempt to 
sell, informing the counselors of the changing 
needs of librarianship is a useful and extremely 
welcome service. Even more valuable is the dem- 
onstration of librarianship through the provision 
of sources of information on other occupations. 

And every activity suggested for counselors 
can, with some adaptation, be carried out with 
teaching faculty, particularly at the college 
level. Again dicussion among the counselors re- 
veals that this is an influential source of career 
information for students, and they regret, as 
much as we, that most faculty members do not 
have very extensive knowledge of occupational 
fields. Most of them, too, welcome it. 


ATTITUDES AND REALITIES 
A. report of rather startling interest was made at 


one of the meetings of the American College 
Personnel Association at the conference of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
in Washington, D.C., in April. 

Stirred by the articles in the Wall Street 
Journal and Fortune last year indicating that 
college students are turning away from careers 
in business and evincing stronger interest in the 
professions, particularly those with high service 
motivation, Socony-Mobile financed a pilot study 
carried out by the ACPA. The study concerned 
itself with students’ career plans, their reaction 
to a selected sampling of vocations, and their 
sources of information on vocations. 

The questionnaire was distributed through 
guidance and placement offices on 24 campuses 
to a total of 2400 students. The schools included 
men’s colleges, women’s colleges, coeducational 
schools, state universities, private institutions, 
etc., with broad national coverage. Eighteen 
schools returned replies from a total of 1204 
students. 

Results were tabulated by section of country 
(five in all), by men and women, and by top 
one-fourth of class and/or “leaders,” and 


“others.” 


The report made at the meeting was based on 


a somewhat hurried review of results, since the 
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of 39 Contributing Editors, 2nd Ed., 1965, 1 ai if 
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machine tabulation had been completed just the 
week before, and the reporters cautioned all in at- 
tendance on the roughness of their interpretations. 

Certain of the conclusions seemed inescapa- 
ble, however, and none were reassuring to any- 
one in the audience. 

In response to the question, “Which of the 
following influenced your vocational decision 
most? (a) something I read; (b) visual media 
(ie., movies or television); (c) a teacher; (d) 
parents; (e) someone I met in that vocation; 
(f) a guidance counselor in high school or col- 
lege; (g) other," the pattern for all groups of 
students in all regions was the same. For men, 
number one in order of influence was very em- 
phatically *something I read," with what the re- 
porters kept calling “a college professor" (not 
listed on question) number two, and with coun- 
selors and placement directors last. Friends, 
parents, and visual media came in between, in 
that order. The only difference fór women was 
that “college professors" came first, with “some- 
thing I read" second. 

While it was not so stated on the question- 
naire, it seemed implicit on the part of the re- 
porting team that “something I read” did not 
mean career literature, but general fiction, mag- 
azine articles, etc. (Lack of clarity on this and 
whether “college professor” was derived from 
checking “teacher” or from writing in “profes- 
sor" under “other” will probably be resolved in 
the formal report of the survey.) 

Even more disheartening for the counselors, 
and interesting in its juxtaposition to the earlier 
question, was one which asked if the student felt 
“well enough informed, whether he wanted more 
information, or whether he was simply not inter- 
ested in, careers in: (a) government, (b) private 
business, (c) social service, (d) the academic 
community, (e) engineering, (f) science and re- 
search, (g) the professions, and (h) the creative 
arts." All groups, in all parts of the country, 
men and women, felt they were not sufficiently 
informed. Except for social service and govern- 
ment, more information was desired on all. 

To the question, *Do you feel you have been 
given enough information while in college to se- 
lect a career intelligently," half (all groups, all 
areas) said “yes”; half “no.” This question was 
followed with a request to *explain," and there 
was much indication that career information was 
too frequently left for the senior year "after 
we've already got it for ourselves," and that “the 
talks and movies, etc., on careers are not publi- 
cized widely enough for us to know when and 
where they will be." Worthy of note too was the 
comment, "there's nothing available but bright- 
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ly-colored, sugar-coated leaflets prepared by 
public relations departments." 

Then the students were asked to “fill in the 
blanks below with one or two adjectives you 
consider appropriate: the ——— .. ESF" 

clergyman, the _________, 

engineer ... business executive 
. . . salesman . . . government official . . . so- 
cial worker . . . and professor... ." The result 
for each was the familiar stereotype and all 
were negative, ranging upwards (?) from the 
“corrupt, back-scratching, underworked, pomp- 
ous, shirking, government official” to the “dedi- 
cated, devoted, overworked, tired, sincere, under- 
paid social worker.” The college professor came 
off best, but to such kind words as “creative, 
hardworking and talented,” were added “ego- 
tistical, socially naive, and self-satisfied.” 

In many ways there was nothing surprising 
about the results. We have long been aware, 
even as we continue to emphasize getting infor- 
mation to them, that counseling and placement 
offices are probably not as influential on career 
choice as teaching faculty. That the counselors 
are keenly aware of this has often been reflected 
in their own meetings. And we know, even from 
our own attitudes, that every professional, every 
occupational, group has its own stereotype. This 
has frequently come as a consolation, and some- 
times as a source of amusement, as we have seen 
the engineers, social workers, and many others 
struggling earnestly to improve their unfavor- 
able images. 

And it’s not all as bad as it seems. Despite 
their low place on the totem pole of their own 
survey, the conscientious services of guidance 
and counseling offices are used by many stu- 
dents, and we have seen results of our efforts to 
keep them better informed. And despite their 
slurring comments on all the vocational groups, 
able young people every day are electing these 
careers. As with most other kinds of stereotypes, 
our reactions to the group and to individuals 
frequently are not the same. 

There is a slightly farcical note, however, in 
this massive concern on the part of almost all 
elements of industrial and professional society 
with their images. Interest in adding to the 
ranks the most talented of the oncoming genera- 
tion is indeed a legitimate, serious, and neces- 
sary concern of any profession, quite without re- 
gard to conditions of shortage. It is equally un- 
derstandable that the conditions of extreme 
shortage existing today for most of the profes- 
sions has intensified this concern to the point of 
very real competition. 

The particular form it is taking, however, is 
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beginning to border on the neurotic. Students 
now shop around, “taking” their interviews and 
comparing offers. Again the exploration of ca- 
reers is an important, necessary, and legitimate 
process, but it is now being tinged with “seeing 
what they offer” and accompanied by what must 
surely be a loss of respect for the professions as 


they try to outbid each other with the techniques 


of the advertising agency. 

Perhaps a clue can be taken from one of the 
counselors’ other areas of concern. Throughout 
their programs on career advisement runs a con- 
tinuous emphasis on assisting the student, the in- 
dividual, in the identification of self. This, they 
keep saying over and over, must come first, be- 
fore career information, before career choice: 
Only after the individual knows his own inter- 
ests, knows what he is, can he make the choice, 
and then he will make it by himself, with or 
without specific information provided by coun- 
selors. 

The thought occurs that perhaps it works the 
other way, too. Perhaps if we first really iden- 
tified the library profession, with full recogni- 
tion of what it is not, as well as what it is, the 
rest might follow more easily and successfully. 


by Gladys T. Piez 
CERTIFIED PRODUCTS LIST 

Distribution of the 1966 Certified Products List 
is being made to all institutional members of 
ALA and to all subscribers of Library Technol- 
ogy Reports. Those who are not in either of 
these categories can obtain a copy without 
charge by requesting it from LTP. 

The Certified Products List, a publication of 
the Institutional Research Council of which 
ALA is a member, is a listing of cleaning and 
maintenance products and commercial carpets 
and textiles that have been laboratory-tested 
and/or certified to comply with standards pre- 
scribed for 1966. 

The 1966 edition lists 317 products of 103 
manufacturers, It includes the new IRC carpet 


specification and, in addition to wool carpets, 


lists several made of nylon, acrylic, and polypro- 


pylene. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


The May issue of Library Technology Reports 
carries an evaluation of the Duplicard small 
stencil duplicator designed to print 3-by-5-inch 
cards. The equipment is manufactured by Ruth- 
erford Duplicator Co., Houston. 

Feature of the July issue will be a report on 
the loading and finish performance of ten sam- 
ples of steel, bracket-type library shelving. This 
is the first in a series of reports on this type of 
shelving. 

Also planned for the July issue are supple- 
ments to the articles, published previously in the 
Reports, on the selection of microform equip- 
ment. 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINE 


The Library Technology department, in the 
April 1965 Bulletin, announced a grant to finance 
the design and construction of an improved sew- 
ing machine for binding books. A hand-oper- 
ated, single-head sewing model has been pro- 
duced. Test runs of the hand model have 


Chiang's New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
to dry in 10 minutes, 
Patented « Performance Guaranteed 
Order “On Approval" Invited 


Order now directly from tha Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 


53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
Exhibited at 1966 ALA Convention. Booth 1520 


POSTERS OF THE PAST 


Rare American posters, exact reproduction. New look for home, 
office, den and school. Exceptional values. 

















K 4—Lincoln Campaign poster ........ een 85e 
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P 2—Stagecoach Travel poster .... 62.2. ce eee eee eee 50g 
P 11—Jesso James Reward .......... eere 25¢ 
P 39—Barnum Circus program .... 0... ccc re eee eee eens 50¢ 
C 63—Civil War Recruiting ....6.. 222s cece eer eee eee ee 35¢ 
R 1—American Revolution Recruiting ............ eee 50e 
P 1—American,Revolution British Recruiting ........-.+.... 65e 
R 4—1776, Warns Howe coming, etc. .... s.s , .35¢ 
R 15—Lincoln. Funera] poster >... ee eee ee ee tere 55¢ 
C 52—Showhboat, illustrated handbill ...........--...0055- 75¢ 
C 58—Uncle Tom Cabin, illustrated poster ............... 55e 
C 80—Movie Poster—1903—rate ............eerer nnn 30g 
C 186—Raffle of Horse and Slave poster ............ eese 554 
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Minimum order $2. Add 15¢ for mailing. 


PIONEER HIST. SOCIETY, Dept. AL, 
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justified the design of a powered version of the 
machine that will do the complete sewing op- 
eration automatically and work on this madel is 
now well under way. eee 


News from 


the Divisions 





LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


REVISION IN BYLAWS 
Section 1 of Article V of the LAD bylaws now 
reads: 


The Board of Directors of the division shall consist of 
its president, vice-president (president-elect), im- 
mediate past president, and the chairmen of sections, 
and, in addition, the following as ex-officio members 
without vote: the executive secretary and the ALA 
Council members who were nominated by the division. 


It has been recommended that the bylaws be 
changed to read: 


The Board of Directors of the division shall consist 
of its president, vice-president (president-elect), im- 
mediate past president, the chairmen of sections, the 
ALA Council members who were nominated by the 
division, and the executive secretary as an ex-officio 
member without vote. 


In accordance with the LAD constitution, the 
proposed revision of the bylaws has been ap- 
proved by the LAD Board of Directors and the 
LAD Committee on Organization. The vote on 
this amendment will be taken at the annual husi- 
ness meeting of the division, which will be held 
during the New York Conference on Thursday, 
July 14, at 10:00 a.m. at the New York Hilton 
Hotel. TT. 
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ELECTROSTATIC dry copying at lower cost is the 
claim of the Electrocopy 200 copying machine. 
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This new unit is desk-top size, was developed by 
Electrocopy Corp., and is distributed by Copease 
Corp. and Kee Lox Mfg. Co. Priced at $395, 
Electrocopy 200 is said by the manufacturer to. 
be the lowest initial-cost electostatic dry copier 
available. For further information contact Co- 
pease or Kee Lox distributor in your area. 
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VisTABASE library shelving, introduced by Estey, 
is designed to complement the modern furniture 
and interiors of new libraries. The metal shelving 
stands on polished feet, cast of high-strength 
aluminum. End panels are of wood or metal and 
complete the contemporary appearance. For more 
information write Estey, 1 Catherine St, Red 
Bank, N.J. 


TUCSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Still expanding with million dollar regional 
branch program. New branch, bookmobile, and 
municipal reference library projects under way 
this year. Require additional librarians. 


Applications are being accepted for Librarian I 
positions in Reference, Children's, Cataloging, 
and Young Adult. Librarian II for Children's 
Librarian; Librarian IV, Assistant Director. 


Requirements: Graduate library degree from 
ALA-accredited school. No experience neces- 
sary for Librarian I and two years for Librarian 
II. Must be U.S. Citizen. 

Working Conditions: Librarian I, $6,000- 
$7,200; Librarian II, $6,600-$7,800; Librarian 
IV, $8,400-$9,900. Excellent health insurance 
and retirement program; 11 paid holidays; 13- 
18 days vacation. 


Superb climate with outstanding recreational, 
educational, and cultural opportunities. Rapid 
advancement possible with library serving 
growing county of 335,000. 


Send application to: 


JOHN F. ANDERSON 
Library Director 
200 South Sixth Avenue 
Tucson, Árizona 85701 
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O WIBRARY POSITIONS 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Abbott Laboratories, a progressive and 
rapidly growing pharmaceutical com- 
pany has need for a number of people 
in Information and Library functions. 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. preferred, .but not es- 
sential. An education in chemistry or 
life sciences would be of value for some 
of the. positions. Experience in appro- 
priate areas would be an additional as- 
set. Positions open include: Business 
Librarian, Technical Process Librarian, 
and Information Scientist. | 


We invite your investigation of these 
opportunities. ` 
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Write or phone: 


Dr. Gilbert F. Otto, or 

Mr. Edward W. Weidenfeller 
Professional Employment 
Abbott Laboratories. 
North Chicago, Illinois 60064 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIAN 
(LIBRARIAN III) 


Provincial Library 
Regional Libraries Division 
1819 Cornwall Street, Regina, Sask. 


SALARY RANGE: $549-$669 (consideration will . 
be given for qualiflcations and experience) 


A librarian with ideas, initiative & enthusiasm 
who enjoys variety is needed to help promote and 
establish regional libraries in Saskatchewan. Along 
with professional competence, an interest in rural 
as well as urban people and local government is 
essential. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: B.A,, B.L.S. plus ex- 
perience in public (including regional) libraries, 
ability to supervise professional and clerical staff, 
maintain good public relations, speak well and 
drive a car. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS: include a flve-day week, three 
weeks vacation, accumulative sick leave, group 
life insurance and collective bargaining. 


Application forms and further information from 
Public Service Commission, Room 328, legislative 
Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. File #135. 





Reference 
Librarian 


Science 


The science library of Miles Labora- 
tories Inc. is located in our new re- 
search laboratory building providing 
our employees with excellent facili- 
ties and surroundings. 


We have a challenging opportunity 
for a person with a degree in library 
science and some science back- 
ground or experience with scientific 
literature. 


Responsibilities include reference 
and bibliographic services related to 
scientific subjects and to assist in the 
program of selective dissemination 
of information to the research staff. 


Good starting salary plus a superior 
benefits program including profit 
sharing. Helocation expenses paid.. 
Send resume of jobs held, salaries 
received, expected salary and per- 
sonal data to: 


H. G. MaeMillan, 
Placement Representative, 
Dept. 269-W 


"MILES 
LABORATORIES, 


INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
rm Inc, Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 

0003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial "out-of-print" Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.) Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions, Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. 
Annuals available, 1960 thru 1965—-$10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 


‘plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 


501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co, 18 Palmer St, Athens, Ohio 45701. 
INDEX (MITSFS) to science fiction magazinas, 
'51-65 (2d ed.), corrected, expanded. Listings by 
author, title, contents page. 2300+ issues, 95-4 titles 
(US/UK /ete.). Offset hardbound, $6.50 ($8 after 
5/1/66). Treasurer, W20 443, MIT, Cambridge, Mss. 


02139. 
HORIZON, Vol. I No. 1 thru Vol VII No. 4 (40 


issues) complete! $150 plus postage. J. E. Strout, 
230 E. Cape Rock Dr., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 63701. 


worldwide 
AMERICAN representative. Challenging opening in 
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European publishing firm with U.S. office in the 
New York area. Our expanding sales activities in the 
U.S. and Canada offer an excellent opportunity for a 
serials librarian having gained knowledge and ample 
experience in the field of serials and scholarly jour- 
nals. Salary depending on qualifications, experience, 
and background. Good fringe benefits. Write B-388. 


east 


YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some experience, 
U.S. citizen. Salary $5460-$8835. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

CHILDREN'S librarian: To supervise busy, attrac- 
tive children's room and plan facility for a new 
buiding. Degree preferred. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Fringe benefits, pension, health plan in- 
cluding major medical 4 weeks vacation. Excellent 
opportunity, Apply Director, Public Library, Engle- 
wood, N.J. 

BRANCH librarian for library in urban renewal 
area. Opportunities unlimited. Salary $6700-$7900. 
Month's vacation, generous sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, social security, other fringe benefits. 
State experience. Apply Director, Public Library, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12210. 

JUNIOR librarian to assist in various service as- 
pects of a progressive tricounty library system serv- 
ing 24 member libraries and operating two bookmo.- 
biles. An opportunity to learn system operations 
under the supervision and training of a highly 
qualified staff. Three-county system in college com- 
munity on Lake Champlain in Adirondack Moun- 
tains, prime summer and winter sports area, no air 
pollution, no congestion, 60 miles from Montreal. No 
professional experience required; must be eligible 
for New York state certification. Salary $5000 to 
$6000, appointment possible within range depending 
on qualifications; 3744-hour week, state pension, va- 
cation, and health benefits. Write Anthony F. Vec- 
chio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12902. 

ACQUISITIONS /ibraricn and cataloger. Experi- 
enced acquisitions librarian and cataloger needed to 
organize newly established art reference library lo- 
cated in cultural center in the Berkshires. Salary ac- 
cording to capability, minimum $7000. Send com- 
plete resume to Sterling and Francine Clark Art In- 
stitute, Williamstown, Mass. 01267. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 
munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include publie relations and supervision of 
adult services. Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation. Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N.J 

WANT a place in the sun? A place to measure 
yourself as a professional The city of New Bedford 
offers you the opportunity. As assistant librarian: to 
assist in the professional development of an exten- 
sive program; book selection, personnel development, 
adult education. And a most unusual opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of library automation in 
New England's first automated public library. All 
this plus: salary, $8000, vacation, sick leave, 35-hour 
week, Blue Cross—Blue Shield insurance, contribu- 
tery retirement. Send resume, including educational 


iand professional background, to James S. Healey, 
Ln. Free Public Library, Box 902, New Bedford, 


Mass. 02740. 
CHILDREN'S services consultant. Improve chil- 
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dren’s services in member libraries through field 
work, workshops, and meetings. Advise on concepts 
of children’s service, book selection, cooperation with 
schools. Cooperate with children’s consultants of 
neighboring systems. Develop and recommend system 
policies, Select books for system's loan collection. 
System serves 3% counties, with headquarters build- 
ing located 144 hours from New York City and Ne- 
wark. Starting salry $8000-$11,200, based on experi- 
ence. 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, etc. Car provided for business pur- 
poses. 4 years minimum experience required beyond 
professional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

ADULT services consultant, Emphasis on field 
work with staff and trustees of member libraries, giv- 
ing individualized service on improving library man- 
agement, book collections, buildings, budget plan- 
ning, long-range planning, etc. Responsibilities at 
system headquarters building include working with 
other professional staff in book selection for system’s 
own collections, as well as in developing changes in 
operations based on recently completed survey. Sys- 
tem serves 344 counties, with headquarters building 
located 115-hours from New York City and Newark. 
Starting salary $8000-11,200, based on experience. 
35-hour week, 12 days sick leave, 20 working days 
vacation, etc, Car provided for business purposes. Six 
years minimum experience required beyond profes- 
sional degree, with administrative experience desir- 
able. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir, Ramapo 
Catskill Library System, 619 North St., Middletown, 
N.Y. 10940. 

SENIOR reference librarian. Salary, $7200-$8400. 
MLS or equivalent from accredited library school 
plus two years experience required. 35-hour week, 
15-day sick leave, 8 paid holidays, 4 weeks vacation, 
New York state retirement plan, health insurance. 
Growing library with expanding program. The cen- 
tral library in regional system, 55 miles from NYC. 
Congenial staff. Send complete resume. Apply Mrs. 
Helen E. Monson, Dir, 100 Grand St, Newburgh, 


NY 


REFERENCE librarian: suburban community of 
28,000. Building new library. Beginning $6200; de- 
gree required, some experience needed, Pension, 4 
weeks vacation, health plan including major medical. 
Opportunity for advancement. Apply Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Englewood, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Superior working condi- 
tions in modern public library serving city of 57,000. 
Excellent book budget. Juvenile collection of about 
15,000 volumes. A quality requiring imagination and 
ability to take over total administration of this divi- 
sion. Salary $7250—$9000. Send resume to William A. 
Dillon, Dir, Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 1% hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits, Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 


congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres, Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 

JUNE graduates. New, innovative liberal arts col 
lege stressing community involvement plans to dou- 
ble library collection by next year. Located in White 
Mountains of New Hampshire between Boston and 
Montreal. Winter, summer sports; golf course and 
pool on campus. Lively faculty and student body. 
Opportunities for young man with library degree and 
creative ideas. Write Librarian, Franconia College, 
Franconia; N.H. 

LIBRARY director to administer well-equipped 
village library in beautiful Finger Lakes area. About 
25,000 vols., 90,000 ‘ciculation; excellent audio-visual 
and reference collections; ‘new Youth Room added 
in 1964. Salary depending upon experience and 
qualifications. Usual fringe benefits. Apply to Mrs. 
Marilyn Sherman, Pres, Public Library, Newark, 
N.Y. 14513. 

DIRECTOR: for public library of 46,000 vols. in 
N.J. suburban community of ‘17,000. An MLS, eligi- 
bility for N.J. state certification, and public library 


, administrative experience necessary. Excellent fringe 


benefits. Congenial staff, challenging opportunity, 
residence in community required. Salary $7800 to 
$10,500. Write B-357. ` 

POSITION open. Assistant art librarian. Smith 
ject cataloging of books, full cataloging of photo- 
graphs, pamphlet files. Past assistants moved to top 
positions, Present incumbent leaving to be married. 
Qualifications: MLS (may be in process), knowledge 
of History of Art, preferably college major, scanning 
ability in languages. Experience not essential. Salary 
for degree $6000 up depending: on qualifications. 
Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Four colleges of 
Connecticut Valley (Amherst, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Mount Holyoke, Smith) offer cultural and 
social life. Not far from Tanglewood, etc. Scenic 
countryside with summer and winter sports. 3 hours 
from New York, 2 from Boston by car. Limousine 
service to Hartford-Springfield airport. Send resume 
to Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Ln., Hillyer Art Library, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 01060. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian for new elemen- 
tary school of 550 students. Excellent opportunity to 
a) plan and develop physical facilities to provide for 
modern program of library services and b) to de- 
velop program of services for students and teachers 
as related to total curriculum. Experience desirable. 
N.Y. state certification required. Salary range 
$5700-$11,900. Apply to H. B. Gedney, Dir, Elem. 
Education, Peekskill, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: eligible for N.J. state 
certification, 5th-year degree plus experience in chil- 
dren's work. Full charge, pleasant, air-conditioned 
room, 8000 vols., additional staff. Salary scale $6214 
to $7670. Write Administrator, Public Library, Scot- 
land Rd, South Orange, NJ. Tel.: SO 2-0128. 

CATALOGING position in an expanding college, 
experience helpful. Ideal location: 45 minutes from 
New York theatre district; 1 hour to Jersey shore. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications. Apply Librari- 
an, Newark College of Engineering, 323 High St, 
Newark, N.J. 07102. 

HEAD IZUbrarian. Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, New York. New library building sched- 
uled. Enrollment 2200 in engineering, sciences, busi- 
ness, humanities, and social sciences. Salary $15,000. 


Write Dr. Lowell W. Herron, V-P. 
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ASSISTANT in cataloging in liberal arts college 
of 800 students. 9-month position open September 
1966. MLS preferred. Beginning salary $6000-$6500. 
Good fringe benefits. Apply Donald E. Fields, Ln., 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 17003. 

DIRECTOR for outstanding small library ir South 
Jersey. 9 miles from Philadelphia, 1 hour from Jer- 
sey shore. /f you are interested in quality service to 
a literate public of 14,000, if you can lead an experi- 
enced professional staff, if you can develop a build- 
ing program, and plan for decade's growth, this is 
your opportunity to try your creative abilities, 1965 
budget, $63,000, 1966 near $75,000. 24 days vacation, 
9 paid holidays, noncontributing retirement plan, 
MSLS, solid experience, administrative abiLty re- 
quired. Salary open. Send resume to Mrs. William T. 
Walker, Jr, 339 E. Main St, Moorestown, N.J. 
08057. 

HEAD librarian for a metropolitan college of en- 
gineering. Minimum qualifications: 10 years experi- 
ence in an academic situation, 5 years in administra- 
tion. Salary open. Present director retiring. Apply 
Librarian, Newark College of Engineering, 323 High 
St., Newark, N.J. 07102. 

REFERENCE position available in state college 
25 miles west of Philadelphia. LS degree required. 
Thirteen holidays in addition to usual benefits. Write 
Cheyney State College Library, Cheyney, Pa. 19319, 
or telephone 215-399-0990. 

REFERENCE, young adult librarian for Long Is- 
land public library. Population 50,000. Beginning 
salary $6400 with no experience. Credit given for ex- 
perience. Partially paid hospitalization and state re- 
tirement. Write B-385. 

HARTFORD Public Library, located in one of 
New England’s most progressive cities, has openings 
for the following positions: Branch  librerian, 
$7579-$9100 (effective July: $7956-$9542); caralog- 
er, $6552-$7865 (effective July: $6877—98255) ; head, 
art & music dept. $8775-$10,530 (effective July: 
$9217-$11,063). MLS required. Credit given for ex- 
perience. Good benefits. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, 
Asst. Ln., Public Library, 500 Main St., Hartford, 
Conn. 06103. 

REFERENCE librarian for rapidly expanding 
library in fine residential Long Island community. 
$630,000 building program approved and under way, 
with present quarters to be retained as branch. Op- 
portunity to develop growing collection and service 
to patrons, generous budget of better than $7/capi- 
ta, book budget for 66-67 at $53,500. Library mem- 


ber of Suffolk Cooperative Library System. Eligibili-. 


ty for N.Y..state certification and graduation from 
an ALA-accredited library school. Jr. librarian (no 
experience), $6500-88000 in 5 steps. Sr. librarian (at 
least two years experience), $7350-$9800 in 7 steps. 
Starting salary dependent on experience, Position 
available about September 1, 1966. Interviews may 
be arranged at ALA. Send application and resume to 
James M. O'Brien, Dir, Half Hollow Hills Commu- 
2 dram 510 Sweet Hollow Rd., Melville, N.Y. 
LIBRARIAN for 3-library system in town of 
17,000. Library degree required. Male or female. Sal: 
ary dependent on experience, Usual fringe benefits. 
Opportunity to aid in securing and planning new 
building. Apply to Mrs. Benjamin F. Deliso, Pers. 
Chmn., 933 River Rd., Agawam, Mass. 01001. 
CATALOGER Western New York library system 
(headquarters in Niagara: Falls) needs a cataloger. 
Will perform basic cataloging and classification tech- 
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niques; supervise a Union Catalog representing the 
holdings of 19 public libraries and a community col- 
lege; and assist with supervision of the processing of 
over 40,000 items annually. Salary $6600-$7975, with 
higher beginning rate for good previous experience, 
full single hospitalization paid, one month vacation, 
sick leave, New York state retirement and social se- 
curity, 35-hour week. Must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school and eligible for New York 
state certification, For further information write Lau- 
rence G. Hill, Dir., Nioga Library System, Pine Ave. 
& 9 St, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301; tel.: 716-285-3188. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Salary range $6000-$7500. 
Suburban community of 38,000 near New York City. 
Opportunity to develop children's department. Civil 
service benefits, state pension, vacation. Library 
school degree to meet New Jersey certification. 
Apply Director, Free Public Library, 12-56 River 
Rd., Fair Lawn, N.J. 

HIGH school libraricn. Position open Sept. 1, 
1966. Central school system in village of Waterville, 
city of Utica. Area offers many cultural, educa- 
tional, and recreational advantages. Salary range 
$5700-$9300. Appointment expected at $6500-$7500 
or over, depending on preparation and experience. 
Degree from accredited library school preferred. 
Generous sick leave, health insurance, clerical help, 
and vacation time provided. Write to Supervising 
Principal H. J. Lambrecht, Waterville Central 
School, Waterville, N.Y. 13480; tel.: 315-841-4121. 

HEAD librarian for Melrose Public Library, Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. 150.000 circulation in a com- 
munity of 33,000. Library science degree required. 
Present salary range: $7200 to $8200 but may be ad- 
justed. Write qualifications and experience to Richard 
L. Hildreth, Chmn., Board of Trustees, 257 First St., 
Melrose, Mass. 02176. 

ADMINISTRATIVE and library consultant posi- 
tions open in Connecticut’s new State Library Pro- 
gram. Starting salaries: $8420 and $8840 with maxi- 
mums $10,700 and $11,120. Excellent fringe benefits 
and working conditions. Please contact Samuel E. 
Molod, Assoc. St. Ln., Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

GREENWICH Library. Assistant director. Appli- 
cant should have publie library experience and a 
graduate degree in library science from an ALA- 
accredited institution. Telephone Greenwich Library, 
Greenwich, Conn., 203-869-4700 for interview appoint- 
ment. 

LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in high school 
for boys, September opening. Salary $6000—$6800, de- 
pending on experience. Faculty status. Pension and 
other benefits. Write Librarian, Student's Library, 
Essex Catholic High School, Newark, N.J. 07104. 

REFERENCE librarian, MLS degree, to develop 
reference service in city of 30,000/service area of 
90,000 (25 miles east of Harrisburg, Pa.); book 
stock of 30,000. Immediately open. Beginning salary: 
to $6600 for creative, independent thinker. Increments, 
4 weeks vacation, usual fringe benefits. Opportunity 
of developing soon into assistant to the director, Mr. 

Orton, Lebanon Community Library, Lebanon, 
Pa. 17042. Intelligence, personality, interest in other 
aspects of librarianship might weigh more than ex- 
perience. Written applications invited; in addition, 
candidates sure of themselves might call the director 
“collect”: 717-273-7624. Also open: children's li- 
brarian, MLS, or less, or good experience; salary 
negotiable. 

SCHOOL librarian, Large, private, boys’ high 
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school, Attractive newly remodeled library. Inde- 
pendence of operation provides opportunity to exer- 
cise initiative. Strong administrative support. Pro- 
fessional experience and LS school certification re- 
quired, Write to Principal, Central Catholic High 
School, 4720 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 15213. 


southeast 


HEAD librarian for the Venice, Florida, area 
library established January 1964. New building 
opened October 1965 serves population of 20,000 
with a rapidly growing circulation, presently over 
96,000. Applicants should have a degree in library 
science and preferably five years of responsible expe- 
rience. Staff of four library assistants. Usual benefits, 
starting salary $6500. Opportunity for librarian of 
proved initiative to build and grow with this pro- 
gressive west coast community. Resume in detail, by 
mail only, to George E. Youngberg, Sr., Bd. Chmn., 
First National Bank, Venice, Fla. 

FIVE librarians needed for expanding system in 
booming area. New main library building to open 
soon. Cataloger to head acquisitions department and 
branch librarian for predominantly colored neighbor- 
hood—both needed as soon as possible. Business, 
science, and technology librarian to head new de- 
partment. General reference and information librar- 
ians, two positions beginning May 1. New salary scale. 
Write Clara E. Wendel, Dir., Public Library, 905 N. 
Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 32801. 

WEST VIRGINIA Wesleyan College. Reference 
librarian to have charge of all public services (gen- 
eral reference, general studies, special services). A 
challenging opportunity for a scholar, trained in re- 
search and bibliography, capable of working with 
curriculum revision. Position open August 1, 1966. 
College and MLS degrees required, experience pre- 
ferred. Faculty status, 5-day, 3744-hour week, one 
month vacation. TIAA, hospitalization and disability 
insurance, social security, fringe benefits. Salary de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Write 
Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan Col. 
lege, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26201. 

TWO librarians to assist with cataloging, refer- 
ence, and circulation in new academic library. LC 
classification; 20,000 volumes cataloged, adding 
10,000 during 1966-67. Participation in book selec- 
tion. Two other professionals, three clericals, plus 
student assistants, Graduate degree from ALA-accred- 
ited library school required. Experience desirable 
but not essential, 40-hour week; 10-11 month basis, 
as desired. Salary depending upon experience. Fac- 
ulty status, group insurance, and other benefits. Air- 
conditioned building. Private, coeducational liberal 
arts college; 1000 students, Saint Leo College Library, 
Saint Leo (40 miles north of Tampa), Fla. 33574. 

ASSISTANT to the director of Prince George’s 
County Memorial Library (new position), 
$12,540-$15,675. A system of 13 branches and 5 
bookmobiles, serving a population of 500,000 located 
near Washington, D.C. Two buildings under con- 
struction, one on drawing board, two others in plan 
ning stage, and more to come. Responsibilities will 
inelude help in administration. Since the county is 
one of the fastest growing in the nation, constant 
planning for future library expansion is essential 
and we need help! MLS degree plus 10 to 12 years 
public library experience which includes a minimum 
of 5 years of successful administration experience. 
Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, Md. 


CHIEF librarian for an attractive, modern, air- 
conditioned public library, serving a population of 
about 7500 in southern Delaware. Sth-year degree 
from accredited library school required. 40-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation. Usual employee benefits. 
Salary open. Write to Mrs. A. H. Williams, Tr., Pub- 
lic Library, Laurel, Del. 19956. 

HAVE you studied through library science courses 
but not for a graduate degree? Do you like working 
with people to help them find lost items? Do you de- 
rive pleasure from the order of inventory manage- 
ment and control? Does the challenge of moving a 
medium-sized, growing collection into a $1.4 million 
building under construction awaken the pioneer spir- 
it in you? Then apply for the opening as library as- 
sistant-in-charge-of-circulation at a unique state col- 
lege in the Southeast. You can enjoy the usual staff 
benefits, with 20 days annual vacation, plus holidays. 
Beginning salary, $5200, and no way to go but up. 
Write to B-386. 

REFERENCE department head in the central li- 
brary of an expanding library system. Beginning 
salary $8154 with present maximum $10,400. MLS 
plus five years postgraduate experience. Usual fringe 
benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and New 
Castle County Free Library, 10 and Market Sts., Wil- 
mington, Del. 19801. 

JUNIOR college librarian for general library work. 
College enrollment under 1000; community of 25,000 
on ocean; new air-conditioned building, rapidly grow- 
ing collection, presently three professionals on staff. 
Master's in library science for ALA-approved school 
desired; no previous experience necessary. 12-month 
position starting July or August; salary schedule be- 
ing revised, present Master no experience beginning 
at $6960. Apply to Dean Robert H. Garin, Jr., Indian 
River Junior College, P.O. Box 128, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
3345]. 

COLLEGE librarian. Diversified work depending on 
training and experience. Salary range $5850—$9850, 
depending on experience. MA degree from an ac- 
credited institution and 30 semester credits in library 
science required, Ten-month year, five-year placement, 
retirement, and fringe benefits. Apply Paul O. Carr, 
Pres, District of Columbia Teachers College, 11 and 
Harvard Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


midwest 


HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
$7008. Periodic salary increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
state retirement system, paid hospitalization plan, 
sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 
$40,150 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 32,000 
volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time non- 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

COORDINATOR of library services for fifty 
school materials centers. Write for position descrip- 
tion to Kenneth I. Taylor or Personnel Office, Madi- 
son Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

ELEMENTARY, junior high, and senior high li. 
brarians with IMC philosophy. Positions now and 
fall ona Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 
53703. 
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HEAD cataloger for North Shore city of 30,000. 
Fifth-year library school degree required. Salary 
$6000 to $8200. Retirement, social security, paid hos- 
pitalization, 4 weeks vacation, 9 legal holidays. Send 
resume to J. M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Public Library, 
494 Laurel Ave., Highland Park, Ill. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant for a growing county 
library ‘headquarters near Lansing and Michigan 
State University. Start at $6700 without experience, 
higher with. Write Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Mich. 48854. 

HEAD librarian for public library in thriving city 
of 44,000, 20 miles north of St. Louis; is part of a 
7-county library system. Library degree and some ad- 
ministrative experience necessary. Starting salary 
$7200. Month's vacation, sick leave, Illinois Munici- 
pal Retirement Fund, and social security. Apply to 
Mrs. W. H. Middleton, Hayner Public Library, 401 
State St., Alton, IIl. 62002. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian in modern, 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
MLS degree required. Salary dependent on experi- 
ence and qualifications. Write Mrs. Robert Olson, 
ds Musser Public Library, Muscatine, Iowa 
52761. 

EXPANDING college (over 6000, undergraduate 
and graduate) has positions open for instruction in 
librarianship and/or audio-visual education. Salary 
open to training and experience. Álso positions in 
public services and technical services (acquisitions, 
bibliography, cataloging). Age to 35. Salary open to 
DE and experience. Begin summer or fall. Write 

-370. 

CHALLENGING position, director for public 
library, college community in southern Michigan, 
within one hour’s drive of two Big Ten universities; 
forward-looking board seeking a take-charge individ- 
ual, 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe benefits, sala- 
ry open. Apply to President, Board of Trustees, Pub- 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 49224, 

REFERENCE librarian to head a well established 
and busy reference department. Fifth-year library 
school degree and a minimum of three years experi- 
ence in a public library reference department re- 
quired. Beautiful new library building in a un'ver- 
sity town just 30 minutes from Chicago. Retirement 
plan, medical insurance, four weeks vacation. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. For further infor. 
mation write Andre S. Nielsen, Ln., Public Library, 
Evanston, Ill. 60201. 

CATALOGER: challenging opportunity to super- 
vise processing department in expanding library. 
New building 1964. Community of 22,000 located ap- 
proximately 100 miles from Milwaukee and Madison. 
Salary $6000-$7000. Liberal fringe benefits. MLS re- 
quired, experience preferred. Write Kathryn J. 
Flynn, Dir., Public Library, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 

MICHIGAN State Library needs technical coordi- 
nator ($10,883-$13,777), school and public library 
consultants ($9020~$11,488), head of reference sec- 
tion ($8306-$10,438), head of Michigan section 
($8306-$10,438), law librarian ($8306-$10,438), 
school library cataloger ($8306-$10,438). Salaries are 
as of July 1966; beginning salaries dependent upon 
experience. Write Mrs. Ruth Frame, Michigan State 
Library, 735 E. Michigan, Lansing. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Position with a future in a 
rapidly growing city in northern Indiana. New mil- 
lion dollar facility. Man or woman with library ce- 
gree and training and at least seven years of experi- 
ence. Salary $6200 to $8300 negotiable, Usual fringe 
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benefits. Contact Personnel Committee, Public Li- 
brary, Elkhart, Ind. 46518. 

TWO positions: periodical librarían and circula- 
tion librarian. Begin Sept. 1, 1966. MLS required. 
Faculty rank, fringe benefit, $6500—89500, 20% of ac- 
ademic year salary extra for summer session, new 
library being planned. Apply Smith Richardson, Ln., 
Wisconsin State University, Superior 54881. 

AREA library consultant: $8976-$11,232 (new po- 
sition to plan and develop regional service); assis- 
tant head of adult readers services department: 
$/(488-$8976;  cataloger: $6720-38028. Salary de- 
pending on experience, Payment of $144 on health 
insurance. Library science degree. 4 weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, retirement. Main library lo- 
cated in cultural center which includes an art center, 
planetarium, little theatre, auditorium, and historical 
museum. Apply Assistant Director's Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mich. 48502. 

UNIVERSITY librarians needed at Ohio State 
University Libraries: 1) Head, Botany and Zoology 
Library. Responsible for service in the Botany and 
Zoology Library, which contains approximately 
46,000 volumes. Emphasis is on administrative duties 
and reference services to faculty and graduate stu- 
dents. Available July 1, 1966. Salary $10,068. 2) 
Head, Pharmacy-Microbiology Library. Responsible 
for operation of the Pharmacy-Microbiology Library, 
which contains approximately 12,000 volumes, and 
for supervising its division into two separate collec- 
tions preparatory to the completion of a new Phar 
macy Library in 1967. Will then be responsible also 
for this new library. Emphasis is on reference work 
and administrative functions. Available summer 
1966. Salary $8268. 3) Circulation desk and book- 
stack librarian. Responsible for operation of the cir- 
culation desk and bookstack. Includes training and 
supervision of clerical workers and student assis- 
tants, some work in developing the collection, 
screening books returned for rebinding, and plan- 
ning changes, and improvements in the circulation 
system. Salary $8268. 4) Anglo-American humanities 
bibliographer. Handles book orders for the humani- 
ties departments (except foreign language, art, and 
music departments), including establishing correct 
bibliographic entry for orders for expensive and 
difficult items. Works with faculty and librarians of 
areas involved in book selection. Graduate work in 
English desirable. Salary $7296. 5) Foreign lan- 
guages bibliographer. Handles book orders for the 
art, music, and foreign language departments (ex- 
cept Slavic and Oriental), and including establishing 
selection with faculty and librarians of areas in- 
volved. Graduate work in Romance languages or 
German desirable, with reading knowledge of at 
least one other foreign language. Salary $7968. All 
positions require a graduate degree from an accredit- 
ed library school and suitable experience. Salaries 
listed are maximum beginning salaries depending 
upon qualifications. Merit increases follow, Benefits 
include faculty rank, major medical and life insur- 
ance, 24 working days vacation annually, opportunity 
to continue studies in special fields. Ápply to Per- 
sonnel Office, Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 
Neil Ave., Columbus. An equal opportunity employ- 


er. 
OPPORTUNITY for a Librarian II with a knowl- 
edge of work with children's books. Very active 
library with an excellent children's collection. 
Library situated on the shores of Lake St. Clair, 20 
minutes from downtown Detroit by expressway. Rec- 
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reational and cultural advantages handy. 2 weeks va- 
cation, 12 days cumulative sick leave, social security, 
retirement, insurance partially paid, Blue Cross paid, 
longevity. MLS required, some experience preferred. 
$6552 to $7423 with experience; $5413 to $6081 
without experience. Civil service requirements must 
be met; residence required. Contact Mrs. Virginia 
MacHarg, Ln. 22500 Eleven Mile Rd. St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 48081. 

PARSONS College Library. Technical services 
head for a challenging position. Assist in selecting, 
supervise acquisitions, cataloging for Parsons College 
and four new colleges formed under Parsons aus- 
pices. Help build model collection for new colleges. 
$10,000 to $13,000 or more for librarian with good 
experience and bibliographic competence. Reference 
librarian. New or recent graduate sought for assis- 
tant reference position. MLS required. Experience 
desirable but not necessary. $7500 or more de- 
pending on experience and academic performance. 
Both positions carry faculty rank. Household goods 
moved. Liberal fringes: TIAA, medical plans, life 
insurance, free country club membership. Positions 
open June 1-October 1, depending on availability of 
applicant. Lee Sutton, Parsons College Library, 
Fairfield, Iowa 52556. 

BRANCH librarians. Growing system of new main 
library and 18 branches, Fifth-year graduates 
$7400-$8400; beginning salary depends upon experi- 
ence, Month’s vacation, state retirement system, sick 
leave. Good book budget. Apply Personnel Office, 
Dayton and Montgomery County Public Library, 215 
E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Library degree required. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience. 
Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, and 
state retirement plan. Serving a growing city of 
32,000; home office of Marathon Oil Company. Lo- 
cated on I 75, just south of Toledo. Apply Public 
Library, Findlay, Ohio. 

HEAD librarian for progressive city of 12,000. 
Collection of 28,000 volumes. Budget $46,000; $9000 
for books. Building program under way. Challenging 
position with room for growth. Salary $6300 and up 
depending on qualifications. Usual fringe benefits. 
MLS required. Write to Cleon J. Egan, Sec., Bd. of 
Trustees, Public Library, Kaukauna, Wis. 54130. 

OHIO State University Libraries are seeking 
professional librarians qualified to fill the following 
positions: 1) Administrative assistant to assistant di- 
rectors. Analyzes procedural problems and recom- 
mends solutions. Answers correspondence and ques. 
tionnaires. Prepares agenda and acts as a secretary 
for public service and technical service meetings. 
Salary $8268. 2) Librarian for general administration 
and research. Conducts studies relating to budgets, 
personnel, surveys of library use, etc. Assembles data 
for reports; conducts research into various library 
problems. Assists director of libraries in general ad- 
ministrative work. PhD in library science or subject 
field desirable. Salary $12,168, 3) Automation and 
information science librarian. Conducts studies and 
makes recommendations concerning implementation 
of a recently developed broad outline for utilization 
of automatic data processing equipment in acquisi- 
tion, cataloging, circulation, and serials. Salary 
$10,068. All positions require a graduate degree from 
an accredited library school (except automation posi- 
tion) and suitable experience. Salaries listed are 
maximum beginning salaries depending upon qual- 
ifications. Merit increases follow. Benefits include 


faculty rank, major medical and life insurance, 24 
working days vacation annually, opportunity to con- 
tinue studies in special fields. Apply Personnel Office, 
Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., Co- 
lumbus. Àn equal opportunity employer. 

REFERENCE and cataloging positions open Sept. 
l in downtown university in Chicago, overlooking 
Lake Michigan. MLS required but not experience. 
Faculty status, 4 weeks vacation. Excellent fringe 
benefits including TIAA retirement. Friendly atmo- 
sphere. Fine transportation. In the center of cultural 
and shopping districts, Salaries open. Apply with re- 
sume Marjorie C. Keenleyside, Ln., Roosevelt Univ., 
430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60605. 

TECHNICAL processes coordinator, in expanding 
city-county system. Knowledge of computer capabili- 
ties desirable but not necessary. Streamlined and 
simplified procedures in use, Responsibilities include 
the coordinating of the activities of the acquisition, 
catalog, and book preparation divisions, a total staff 
of 24. Coordinates the expenditure of over $300,000 
for library materials. Roomy, air-conditioned quar- 
ters, 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited school 
with appropriate experience required. Available Sep- 
tember 1, 1966. Salary $6800-$9600. Apply Director, 
Dayton and Montgomery County Public Library, 215 
E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

LIBRARIAN II, head of branch library, supervis- 
ing one full-time, one part-time staff. Two years 
professional experience required; salary range 
$6274--$8005. Librarian I, 2 positions in adult ser- 
vices with special interest in any of these areas: 
business, science, and industry; fine arts; or public 
relations. Salary range $5770-$7361. For all positions 
beginning salary dependent upon experience, library 
degree required. Annual 5%increment for satisfactory 
service, 22 days vacation, sick leave cumulative to 
960 hours, state retirement plan, social security, 
health insurance provided by city. Apply Rose Mosi- 
gian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Ken- 
osha, Wis. 53140. 

WAYNE County Library needs a head of chil- 
dren’s services. The position requires a fifth-year de- 
gree from an accredited library school plus four 
years experience. The position needs book judge- 
ment, acquaintance with school as well as public 
libraries, and the capacity to develop training pro- 
grams. Salary: $8845-89805. Write to George A. 
Curtis, Head of Pers, Wayne County Library, 33030 
Van Born Rd., Wayne, Mich. 48184. 

ASSISTANT librarian for educational publisher. 
Responsible position in beautiful new quarters. LS 
degree, experience preferred. Salary open. Good 
fringe benefits; Apply A. I. Michelson, Ln., Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1900 E. Lake Ave., Glenview, Ill. 


60025 

LIBRARIAN I, adult services department, 5th-year 
degree, no experience, salary range $5820-$7260. Li- 
brarian Il, extension department, branch librarian, 
5th-year degree, appropriate experience, salary range 
$6420-$7980. Both positions include four weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security and state retirement 
pem Apply Director, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, 


owa, 

LIBRARIAN I, children’s department assistant 
head. Full staff of 4, Professional position requires 
library degree. Salary range $5770-$7361. Will con- 
sider Library Assistant IV, bachelor's degree required; 
salary range $5203-$6639, 22 days vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement, health insurance provided. Apply 
Rose Mosigian, Ásst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
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brary, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

HIGH school librarian with 5th-year library degree 
and experience to head library staff in a school with 
an enrollment of 2100. Staff consists of assistant li- 
brarian, full-time adult clerk, and paid student assis- 


tants, Centralized ordering and processing. Starting. 


salary $5711-$7257, depending upon experience. Ap- 
ply Kenneth S. Browand, Admn. Asst, Kaiamazoo 
Library System, 315 S. Rose, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

UNIVERSITY of Illinois, Library of Medical Sci- 
ences, Chicago. Cataloger, fifth-year library school 
degree, experience desirable, minimum salary $6600, 
.month vacation, retirement system, academic rank. 
Write Wilma Troxel, Dir, University of illinois, 
Library of Medical Sciences, 1853 W. Polk St., Chi. 
cago 60612; tel.: 313-663-7332. 

REFERENCE librarian for library-minded com. 
munity of 25,000. Construction of $470,000 building 
in progress. Library science degree. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Edna A. Dobbert, Dir., Public Library, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian with IMC philoso- 
phy needed for fall 1966. Fifth-year library degree 
and experience desired. Staff of one full-time clerk 
and paid student assistants. Starting. salary $5411- 
$6957, depending upon previous experience. Apply 
Kenneth S. Browand, Admn. Asst., Kalamazoo Library 
System, 315 S. Rose, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

REFERENCE librarian and circulation head. New 
liberal arts college. Beginning salary $6000. MLS de- 
gree required, experience desirable. Benefits include 
vacation, sick leave, social security, TIAA. Apply Mrs. 
Thelma DuChaine, Dir., Midwestern College, Denison, 
Towa 51442. 

WISCONSIN State University, La Crosse, has 
positions in acquisitions and documents-reference for 
September. Experience unnecessary. Good working 
conditions in attractive community, close to major 
cities. Enrollment of 5000. Full faculty rank with 
generous holidays. Salary $7500 up for 9 months, plus 
2/9 for summer session. Good building, but plan to 
build anew this fall. Master’s degree from accredited 
library school required. Interviews in July at ALA in 
NYC. Apply to Roy Nelson Van Note, Dir., Wis- 
-consin State University Library, La Crosse 54601. 

HOSPITAL librarian. To work in a modern, private 
hospital. Would assist with planning for, and assume 
. direction of a 20,000 volume, community health li- 
brary. MS degree in library science required. Pro- 
fessionally challenging environment. Excellent salary, 
fringe benefits, and working conditions. Contact John 
R. Birdzell Pers. Dir, Methodist Hospital, Gary, 
Ind. 46402. 


mountain plains 


ADDITIONAL acquisitions librarian for a small 
teachers college that is growing rapidly. Present en- 
rollment 2100. Library school graduate desired. Sala- 
ry depends upon training and experience, Write 
Beet Dunham, Ln., Adams State College, Alamosa, 

olo. 

DIRECTOR needed now to plan total library ser 
vice and building program for newly established 
Greater Clark County Library District. Imaginative 
thinking plus solid experience in administrative and 
planning roles basic requirements. Library will serve 
75,000 residents in suburban-rural areas. Initial bud- 
get request, $168,000 for services, effective July 1956. 
Full details available from C. L. Boyd, Chmn., Board 
of Trustees, 1961 Gabriel Dr., Las Vegas, Nev. 89109. 
Tel.: 702-736-1223, 
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WYOMING. The University of Wyoming will have 
the following vacancies: Assistant cataloger—assis- 
tant to the head cataloger in a department com- 
prised of three professionals and five full-time cleri- 
cal assistants. The library is on the Dewey Clas- 
sification System and provides support with an ex- 
tensive collection of cataloging tools. Professional 
degree and three years experience required. À 
knowledge of the literature of the sciences desirable. 
Salary $7000 and up, depending upon qualifications. 
Position available August 1966. Humanities reference 
librarian—experienced person desired to administer 
and strengthen the Humanities Division and to su- 
pervise the interlibrary loan service. Two part-time 
clerical assistants available. Advanced training be- 
yond the bachelor's degree in one or more of the 
desciplines concerned is highly desirable. Salary is 
open, depending upon qualifications. Position avail- 
able July 1, 1966. The university is located in the 
scenic Laramie Valley near many summer and winter 
vacation attractions, T'he university confers degrees 
in seven major areas and is expected to grow rapidly 
in the next decade. Present enrollment is 6200. Both 
positions carry faculty rank and privileges. Apply to 
Ray Frantz, Dir, University of Wyoming Library, 
Laramie 82071. 

CATALOGING depariment head with LC clas- 
sification experience for University of Utah Libraries 
in Salt Lake City. Collection of over 850,000 volumes 


to be moved into a new $6.7 million building in late. 


1967. Cataloging staff of eleven professionals plus 
subprofessionals and clerks. Faculty rank of assistant 
professor, 24 days vacation, 12 days sick leave an- 
nually, sabbatical leave every twelve quarters, medi- 
cal insurance, and a minimum salary of $9000 a 
year. Other professional positions in reference, cata- 
loging, periodicals, and branch libraries beginning at 
$6200, Submit application and personal resume to 
Ralph D. Thompson, Dir., of Ls, University of Utah 
Libraries, Salt Lake City, 84112. 

HEAD cataloger for Colorado College at the foot 
of Pikes Peak. MLS or equivalent. Experience de- 
sired. Salary open. Faculty rank and status. Liberal 
fringe benefits include group life, major medical and 
disability insurance, TIAA retirement. Month vaca- 
tion plus Christmas and spring break. Send resume 
to Robert M. Copeland, Ln., Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs 80903. 


southwest 
ASSISTANT librarian, small university art depart- 


ment, Splendid opportunity for bright, young library 
school graduate with MS to participate in the build- 


ing of a first-rate art history library with liberal | 


funds and connected with energetic exhibition and 
academic programs. Responsibilities would include: 
reference work, cataloging, some administration. 
Strong interest and training in the humanities and 
foreign languages essential, art history background 
desirable. Both candidates with and without library 
experience will be considered. Physical quarters very 
attractive; opportunity to audit art history courses. 
Salary: around $6500, depending on qualifications. 
Please write personal attention of Mrs. Charles Neu, 
Ln., Art Department, University of St. Thomas, 
Houston, Tex. 77006. 

LIBRARY director. Salary open. Excellent benefits 
and opportunity for growth in a growing library. Ideal 


weather and living conditions in the “West’s Most . 


Western Town.” Must have experience and thorough 
knowledge of principles, methods, and practices of 
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library administration. Master’s degree in library sci- 
ence required. Send resume to Personnel Office, 60 
W. Indiana Rd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 

CATALOGER in a seminary library. Position 
open September 1966. Library science degree desir- 
able but not necessary. LS courses can be taken dur- 
ing summer if desired. Excellent fringe benefits pro- 
gram. Beginning salary $6000. Apply to John Sayre, 
Graduate Seminary Library, Box 2035, University Sta- 
tion, Enid, Okla. 73701. 


pacific northwest 


NORTHWEST university has opening for general 
librarian, Splendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate to learn all phases of library opera- 
tion. Ideally located. New modern library building. 
Month vacation, group medical plan, state retire- 
ment, social security. Mild, healthful climate. Good 
beginning salary, substantial increments. Write B- 
361. 

APPLY now to start to work no later than July 
1966 as suprvisor of libraries for the Portland public 
schools. Master's degree from an accredited library 
school, academic qualifications for Oregon superviso- 
ry certificate, experience administering library pro- 
gram required. Salary $10,275-$12,325, depending on 
experience, Thirteen high school instructional mate- 
rials centers, rapidly expanding elementary program 
(54 out of 95 schools have centers), professional 
library, centralized processing center. Portland has 
an integrated instructional materials program. Apply 
Harold Buskrud, Dir. of Pers, Public Schools, €31 
N.E. Clackamas St., Portland, Ore. 97208. 

PORTLAND State College, New positions opening 
July 1. All positions require 5th-year master’s degree, 
accredited schools preferred. All positions have fac- 
ulty rank with 12-month pay scale, one month vaca- 
tion, social security, choice of state retirement or 
TIAA, Cataloger, preferably of considerable ex- 
perience with LC classification. Rank of professor 
if qualified. Two assistant acquisitions librarians for 
assistance in handling an enlarged book budget, Prob- 
ably instructor rank, salary according to experience 
in related work. One to specialize in serials and stand- 
ing orders; the other general duties. Address in- 
quiries to Jean P. Black, Ln., P.O. Box 1151, Portland, 
Ore. 97207. 

HEAD librarian for Lake Oswego, scenic suburb 
of .Portland, Oregon. Pop. 12,200. City-county 
library. Devoted, informed community support. Cir- 
culation 138,000. Fine staff, 3 nonprofessionals, 3 
clerks. Excellent new building. MLS degree, 2 years 
administrative experience required. Good fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. George L. Beard, 
706 Fourth St., Lake Oswego, Ore. 97034. 

CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon, Salary 
$6468-$7740, experience being a factor in step ap- 
pointment. Full responsibility for city public library 
operations. Library science degree essential. Prefer- 
ence given for library experience and preferred con- 
sideration for other working experience. Challenge, 
for a progressive individual, of library transition 
from the present building to $300,000 building. 
Apply Astoria Civil Service Commission, City Hall, 
1095 Duane St. Astoria, Ore. 97103. 

DOCUMENTS serials librarian. Salary range $600- 
$745, Fifth-year degree from an ALA-accredited li- 
brary school plus four years of professional experi- 
ence including work with documents required. Send 
applications including references to Oregon State 
Library, Salem 97310. 


PROCESSING center head and assistant director 


‘for county library and regional processing center. . 


Beginning salary $6156 to $8244 depending on train- 
ing and experience. Salary range to $9828. Month 
vacation, retirement, social security, other fringe bene- 
fits; Requirements: LS degree, 2 years catalog ex- 
perience. Open July 1, 1966. Apply Omar A. Bacon, 
Dir., Public Library of Medford and Jackson County, 
Medford, Ore. 97501. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system. Children’s librarians espe- 
ctally wanted but vacancies in other fields of librari- 
anship available. Salary to $7212 depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
for health and life insurance. Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weath- 
er. Citizenship required. For details write, Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service Dept, City Administration 
Bidg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An equal opportunity 
employer. 

CHILDREN'S and young people's librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agricul- 
tural area, Butte County has immediate opening for 
a challenging position developing a complete youth 
services program for the county library system. One 
fourth of the $60,000 book budget will be spent for 
children's and young people's books. System has 
yearly circulation of 470,000; a book collection of 
125,000 volumes; a staff of 20 full-time and 26 part- 
time personnel; an annual budget of $250,000. Here 
is a chance to live in a rural setting only 60 miles 
from Sacramento and 150 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. Salary range, $542-8639. Well-qualified person 
may be hired above entrance salary. Retirement, hos- 
pitalization insurance, and sick. leave benefits. Con- 
tact the Butte County Personnel Office, Courthouse, 
Oroville, Calif. 95965. 

UNIVERSITY of California Library, Davis, has 
professional positions available July 1, 1966. The fol- 
lowing five positions will be at the Librarian II clas- 
sification, $6800-$8700. A minimum of two years 
professional experience is required for appointment 
at the Librarian II level. Appointment at the Li- 
brarian I classification, $6000~$7400 is possible, if 
applicant lacks the requisite two years experience. 
Positions available: catalog librarian, experience in 
cataloging foreign language materials desirable; cat- 
alog librarians (2), experience in cataloging biologi- 
cal and medical science material desirable; reference 
librarian and subject specialist in social sciences, 
graduate work in the social sciences is desirable. An 
additional position will be at the Librarian IIT clas- 
sification, $8300-$10,100. A minimum of four years 
professional experience is required. Reference li- 
brarian, Health Sciences Branch Library; an aca- 
demic major in the biological sciences is preferred. 
Applicants must have graduate degree in library 
science, Positions have academic status and generous 
fringe benefits. Davis is a pleasant university town, 
about one hour and fifteen minutes by freeway from 
the San Francisco Bay Area and fifteen minutes 
from Sacramento by car. Apply to J. R. Blanchard, 
‘University Library, University of California, Davis 
95616. 
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SAN FRANCISCO area. Reference-serials librarian, 
liberal arts college for women. LS degree required. 
Varied work, chance for initiative. 4 weeks vacation, 
social security, medical insurance. New library, at- 
tractive surroundings. Salary depends on 
qualifications and experience. Write Chief Librarian, 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 94901. 

CATALOGER 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited 
library school required. Position open September 1. 
Beginning salary $6000 to $7000 depending upon 
qualifications. Faculty status, one month vacation, 
TIAA retirement, social security, medical plan. Con- 
tact Elizabeth Armstrong, California Westerr Uni- 
versity, 3902 Lomaland Dr., San Diego 92106. 

CITY of Salinas, Reference and reader advisory 
service head. Librarian HI, $531~$645. MLS and 3 
years experience. Reference librarian II, $481-$584. 
MLS and 1 year experience or acceptable combination 
of education and experience. Áttractive fast-growing 
community of 50,000 near Carmel, 100 miles from San 


Francisco. Ideal climate, liberal benefits. New, modern 


main library. New branch under construction, Eighly 
qualified persons may be appointed above first step. 
Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, Salinas, Calif. 
93901. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian II (2) for public 
library in Kealakekua Kona, Hawaii, and for y»ung 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-$7128. Librarian IH (2) for public 
libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library expe- 
rience, $6156-$7860. State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring graduation from ALA-accredited 
school. Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St, Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


CATALOGER for expanding university library on 
hillside campus in pleasant small city. New building 
soon with excellent working conditions and staff fa- 
cilities, creative arts activities on campus, faculty 
club, etc. Applicants should have 5th-year LS degree 
and some science background or experience in cata- 
loging scientific materials. Salary and classification 
depending upon experience; good fringe benefits: 
. position now open. Apply with references and re- 
sume of education and experience to Gertrude E. 
Gunn, Ln. University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton. 

YORK University Library requires acquisitions de- 
partment head to supervise order section and bibiio- 
graphic search and selection section. Staff of 20. Ap- 
plicants should have organizational ability, experi- 
ence in university acquisitions, academic interests. 
Minimum salary $8200. Senior public service librari- 
an to supervise reference and circulation. Staff of 7. 
Duties include building major reference collection 
and developing reference services. Salary $6500-$7500. 
Positions open July 1, 1966. Salary dependent on 
qualifications and experience. York, founded 1959, 
will have 10,000 students by 1970. Libraries now have 
120,000 volumes. 50,000 volumes will be added this 
year. Book budget for 1966-67 is over $350,000. Li- 
brary staff of 91. W. Royce Butler, Asst. Dir. of Ls, 
York University, Toronto 12, Ont. 

LIBRARIAN for junior college. BLS degree re- 
quired. General duties include circulation, filing, and 
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display work. Salary and other information available 
upon request. Apply to Rev. D. F. Campbell, Prin., 
Xavier College, Sydney, N. S. . 

McARTHUR College of Education at Queen's Uni- 
versity requires library staff to plan and acquire book- 
stock for new education library. Education librarian, 
Librarian HI, salary $7500. Master's degree in li- 


bráry science, education or subject field desirable. 


Assistant education librarian, Librarian I, salary 
$5800. Duties: book selection and cataloging initial 
year. Subprofessional assistant, BA degree, salary 
$3600. McArthur College will open in fall 1968; 
during 1966-67 staff will operate within the main 
library of Queen’s University and will be joined by 
extensive additional staff as plans develop for 25,000 
volume initial bookstock. Book budget $45,000 for 
first year. Experience in teaching or schoo] administra- 
tion highly desirable but not essential. Apply to Chief 
ee D. A. Redmond, Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Unt. 

BISHOP’S University invites applications for the 
following positions: 1) Assistant librarian, to be in 
charge of technical services. Excellent opportunity in 
rapidly growing university library. Qualifications: BA, 
BLS, or equivalent, at least five years experience in 
technical processes. 2) Cataloger, with BA, BLS. 
Salaries commensurate with qualifications and ex- 
perience. Group insurance, Blue Cross, pension plan, 
one month vacation. Apply, including curriculum vitae 
and names of two references, to A, D. Banfill, Ln., 
Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Que. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MATURE woman, experienced in both school and 
public library. Degree plus 30 hours in library 
science. Would go anywhere. Prefer small town. 
Write B-380-W. 

MAN, 42, 5th-yr. degree in LS, 12 yrs. exp. as di- 
rector of public, college, and special libraries, inter- 
ested in IR and some exp. in it, seeks position in 
SE, preferably Gulf state. Min. sal. $12,000. Write B- 


382-W.. 

DIRECTOR to organize and coordinate school 
library materials center. Present position comprises 
twenty schools, junior high and elementary. Library 
science and MS in education. Write B-383-W. 

CATALOGER, man, 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 
years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Available September. Write B-389-W. 

RETIRING librarian, male, 65, MALS and degrees 


in social and biol. sciences seeks position in or around: 


New York. Foreign languages. Prefer small or 
medium-sized college with 9 months academic year. 
Write B-390-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75g. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sified Department. 
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About BOOKS 
and 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


We realize how much confusion has been caused by the 
various titles under the new Education Acts . . . To make it easier for 
you to know how much more you can get, we have prepared some literature E 
which makes everything clear and simple — How to reduce acquisition i 
costs! How to get fully processed books! How to get your choice 
of catalog cards! How to obtain lists of approved books 
designed for your specific requirements! 











| “ALL Hs INFORMATION AND: ‘Mul ‘MORE E WITHOUT OBLIGATION; 
Write | today E | 


Á e. 
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«ven the smallest college library can 
have a complete collection of early 
English and American literature. 
For peanuts. 


Even the smallest college library can have 
every title in the Pollard & Redgrave Short Title 
Catalogue. 

Every title in the Wing catalogue. 

A complete collection of British essays, jour- 
nals and magazines of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries. 

A collection of American literature, beginning 
with the Columbus Letter and including over 
6000 selected books, through 1876. 

The Wright Bibliography. Every American 
novel published between 1774 and 1865. 5600 
books in all. 

The complete Congressional Record. The 
Economic Reports of the President. The Great 
Britain House of Commons Session Papers and 
Indexes. 

Even the smallest college library can have all 
these collections, or just the selections they want 
in smaller collections. 


3486€ University Microfilms, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


How? 
On microfilm. For peanuts per title. 
And only through University Microfilms, Inc. 


Eg vmm CH m ME NN 


University Microfilms, Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 


For prices and complete information, 
check the collection you're most interested in: 


(EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS, 
EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS, 

ARLY ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 

[O EARLY AMERICAN NOVELS. 

L EARLY AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 
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Model B — Microfilms book (or book 
card), ID card, and date (or trans- 
action) card. 


Charge directly 
from book or card 





Model RR— Microfilms book (or 
book card) and simultaneously is- 
sues an imprinted, dated, numbered 
transaction slip. 


Efficient, economical photographic charging 


Choice of: Outright Purchase, Lease - Rental, Lease - Purchase 


The best photographic charging system — 
REGISCOPE. The most dependable source 
for it—-DEMCO, the company that has 
been serving the library field for over 60 
years. 


Extensive research and thorough field 
testing have shown Regiscope meets all the 





exacting requirements of library photo- 
graphic charging: easy-to-use, dependable, 
economical operation that produces a clear, 
sharp film record every time. The Regiscope 
system can be instituted at once, or inte- 
grated gradually, but either way, its effici- 
ency, economy and ease of operation will be 
immediately recognized. 


For complete information on Regiscope Charging Machines 
and Supplies, write the Demco office nearest you. 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 53701 e Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 06514 e Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 93716 
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"An extraordinary delight... 
an outstanding comprehensive 
reference for public libraries, 
art collections and academic libraries." * 


è 10 volumes (gold- 


-Library Journal, May 15, 1966 stamped), 2,880 pages 
. e 866 paintings in 
The Book of Art, just published, already has been acclaimed. The brilliant, 6-color 
former director of London's famed Tate Gallery called The Book lithography 
of Art "an admirable combination of elegance with information © 4,000 drawings and 
lucidly and concisely expressed." sculptures in superb 


Sir Herbert Read, Editor-in-Chief, and President of the Society monochrome gravure 
for Education in Art and of the Institute of Contemporary Arts, — 9 650 biographies 
states that this authoritative world library of the visual arts was © Size: 9V$ x 8A 
planned "for permanent reference and educational guidance." € Full pictorial and text- 
Tbe Book of Art is, in effect, a lucid and comprehensive course ual coverage of 16 cen- 
in the great styles of art and of the men who created it. The thou- turies of art development 
sands of great masterpieces, superbly reproduced, were chosen from @ Each volume contains 
over 500 museums, galleries and private collections throughout the PIS logripiy of 
world. A unique historic overview introduces each period, and in- Peron covered 


cludes the major works of art and the biographies and self portraits - dibus cct 


of the artists of the period. Volume 10 re-examines the art of all of art terms 
schools and periods in perspective in “Hew to Look at Art.” This — , Printed by tha famed 
same volume concludes with an illustrated glossary of art terms and d book inr ds 
a comprehensive index covering all ten volumes. It serves as an in- Amilcare Pizzi of Milan 
spiring guide through the wonderful world of art. SE Erosra rule of Great Ari 

We invite you to take advantage of the Special Introductory and Artists of tbe World, 
Offer. The school and library discount price places this useful and the title under which 
most attractive reference set within the reach of all libraries. If you paid | vey pee ie bones 
wish, write for a free brochure, which we will be happy to send you. slightly bieber orice. 

Ga AMERICANA DIVISION 
Grolier Educational Corporation, 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 


class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 256 each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable coples on form 9579 to Mombership Records Department, American 


Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago, Ill, 60611. 
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One day's applications for 
funds under the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 are shown 
in this photograph. For a fuller 
caption see page 730. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship, For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters, 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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bookmark 


This is the symbol of quality 
and service for specialized 


library binding programs. - 


Pamphlets, periodicals, 
technical compilations — 
whatever your special re- 
quirements, Heckman can 
meet them. [ ] We engage in 
constant research and devel- 
opment to find ways of 


giving you finer quality and. 
faster service at lower cost. ` 


Electronic data systems 
equipment to process orders 


is one result. For all your. 


binding requirements write 


or phone THE HECKMAN 
BINDERY, INC., NORTH 
MANCHESTER, INDIANA. 
PHONE AREA 219 982-2107. 
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Federal Legislation for Libraries will be the topic 
of the thirteenth annual Allerton Park Institute 
sponsored by the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science and the Division of 
University Extension. Scheduled for November 
6—9, the institute will be held at Allerton House 
near Monticello, Illinois. A detailed brochure is 
available from the institute supervisor, 116b Illini 
Hall, Champaign, Illinois 61822. 


* 


For a research study he is undertaking on public 
library reference service, Charles Bunge, of the 
Library Research Center, would like for reference 
departments which keep files of interesting refer- 
ence questions to send lists of such questions to 
him. He is less interested in the odd, unique, or 
"impossible" question than in the question that 
is useful, somewhat typical, but perhaps compli- 
cated or difficult to answer. The center is at the 
University of Illinois, 428 Library, Urbana 61803. 


* 


The Young Adult Services Division has published 
“Paperbacks for a Home Library,” a leaflet list- 
ing 28 paperbacks of permanent value ranging in 
price up to $1.45, with one exception, Esther 
Forbes' Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, 
priced at $2.35. Prices: 35 copies $1; 100, $2.50; 


500, $10; 1000, $18. 
* 


Mildred Batchelder, who recently resigned from 
the ALA staff as executive secretary of the Chil- 
dren's Services Division and the Young Adult 
Services Division, was honored recently at a na- 
tional 4-H Club meeting. Her citation read: *For 
significant service to 4-H through interpreting the 
program's value to her coworkers in the American 
Library Association, for generously advising about 
educational materials and other resources that 


have resulted in enriched learning experiences for 


thousands of 4-H members, and for her creative- 
ness in finding ways to expand cooperation be- 


tween librarians and 4-H youth workers on a 


nationwide basis." 

* 
One of the handsomest brochures on a new library 
to be seen in a long time is the one on the new 
Haydon Burns Library, the public library of Jack- 
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sonville, Florida. Harry Brinton, librarian in 
Jacksonville, says he will send single copies on 
request as long as the supply lasts. 


* 


The Topeka Public Library persuaded a local 
laundry to print on its shirtboards a graphic 
message showing circulation of the library since 
it occupied its new building in 1954— "an increase 
of better than 75 per cent," writes Lawrence N. 
DiPietro, Topeka librarian. "And I might add 
that the figure for 1966 looks encouraging enough 
already for us to predict another substantial in- 
crease.” With promotional ideas like this one, it 
is easy to understand why. ` ecc 


NEW PROJECTS IN AUTOMATION AND 
DATA PROCESSING 


A flurry of new projects in the automation-mech- 
anization area have been announced recently. 

The Council on Library Resources has con- 
tracted with Fairchild Hiller Corporation for an 
analysis and verification program directed toward 
the reduction of costs in the circulation of library 
materials. The study will be based on the Micro- 
Vue system of microform storage and retrieval 
utilizing film chips—very small bits of sheet 
microfilm. This system, developed by the Republic 
Aviation Division of Fairchild Hiller, is capable 
of resolution up to 300:1, and of storing, re- 
trieving, enlarging, and displaying micro-image 
information in a portable device. 

The Council on Library Resources has also 
made a grant to Michigan State University to 
study the cost of automation applications in li- 
braries. The cost of converting bibliographical 
data into machine-readable records by three meth- 
ods will be studied. They are the key punch, 
paper-tape typewriter, and the optical scanner. 

Another feasibility study—this one to extend 
over three years—will be made by the Detroit 
Public Library under a grant from the Ferry 
Foundation. A general study of the application of 
automation to information retrieval, including 
methods used in other libraries, will be made. 

The Los Angeles Public Library has gone be- 
yond the rest of these projects. First, it is in 


process of installing an automated registration 


system. This widely publicized development in- 
volving more than 800,000 library users is only 
one part of a five-part program which will be 
made possible by a data service bureau operated 
by the Los Angeles city controller’s office. Book 
purchasing, serials records, a new circulation sys- 
tem, and parts of the cataloging process are also 
to be automated as fast as plans can be made and 
carried out. 
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VINABIND 
1913 Washington Avenue 
St. Lovis, Missouri 63103 


Please send me: 
L] Free catalogue of 1250 VINABOOKS in stock 


for immediate delivery. 
[] Catalogue {@ $5.00) of 36,600 VINABOOKS 
available for order. (BOWKER'S PBIP) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ——— —————————- STATE 
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SEND IN THIS 
COUPON... 





THESE TWO 
VINABIND 
CATALOGS! 


NOW—in two easy-to-use catalogues—-you 
can have at your fingertips a complete list 
of the VINABOOKS available either in stock 
or by order. You'll find the titles contained 
in these catalogues cover every subject 
area—and, of course, they’re all available 
in VINABIND — the modern binding that 
gives paperbacks the permanence of hard 


. bounds. VINABOOKS could be the solution to 


your library’s budget and space problems! 
ISN’T IT TIME YOU LOOKED 


into VINABIND? 
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Starting now, every new Treasure Trove cover we produce will 


have this distinctive (fp printed on it. After a while, all Treasure 
Trove covers will have it. 


When this program is completed, you'll know at a glance that 
you're getting: 


Maximum reader appeal with the most faithful reproduc- 
tion of the publisher's jacket in the most beautiful color. 


Illustrated spine panels that help young readers discover all 
of the kinds of books they are looking for on your shelves 


More circulations through better quality buckram and 
protective plastie coating. 


Better books because of the fine craftsmanship of your 
authorized Treasure Trove prebinder and rebinder 


The new (ID symbol is à small thing to look for, but a big thing 
to find on your prebound and rebound books. It means you're 


getting genuine Treasure Trove, the covers that help you serve 
young readers better 4 ways. 


Oreasure Orove 





for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
2134 EAST GRAND AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“hat- 

off-the- 
press 
titles 


that are 

essential 
in every 
library... 


1180 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10036 





WHO'S WHO IN AMERICAN ART — 1966 


This book offers profiles of some 5,000 artists, curators, writers, 
educators, gallery directors, collectors, scholars, dealers, critics, 
patrons, and key museum personnel throughout the country. Entries 
include: address, education, exhibitions, works in museum collec- 
tions, specialty, awards, memberships, position, and current activ- 
ities. The new 9th edition has been carefully reviewed and updated 
to keep pace with the latest trends in the art world. Edited by Dorothy 
B. Gilbert. Sponsored by the American Federation of Arts. Cloth. 
$22.50 net. pp. August. 


ULRICH'S INTERNATIONAL PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, Vol. 2 


Here is comprehensive, accurate coverage of some 15,000 magazines 
in the arts, humanities, social sciences, and business. It's the only tool 
in which you can look up a subject and find the major magazines of 
more tham 100 countries listed side by side. You get full annotations 
for each periodical—title, subtitle, date of origin (if known), frequency 
of publication, price, publisher's name and address, editor's name, 
circulation figures, and whether it carries reviews or advertising. 
Also plenty of cross-references, and a title index. Vol. 1, covering 
Scientific, Technical and Medical Periodicals, is also available. Com- 
piled by Eileen C. Graves. Cloth. Each volume, $15 net pp. ind 


THE DESIGN OF THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The aim of this book is to help librarians carry out a library building 
program, particularly those in communities of 10,000 and under, 
where resources are limited. It deals with realistic problems, suggests 
what to expect when in the various stages of development, and shows 
how to avoid common pitfalls. It also discusses the selection of a site, 
architect, budgeting, planning, operation and limitations of the pro- 
posed building. You'll appreciate the helpful notes on furniture and 
fixtures, interior decoration, and landscaping—all in layman's lan- 
guage. Dozens of clever illustrations, flow-charts and diagrams. By 
Rolf Myller, Architect. Cloth. 81/2" x 11", horizontal. $10 net pp. July. 


PUBLISHERS’ WORLD 1966 


‘This reference volume brings together numerous articles, directories, 


analyses, and statistics of interest to members of the international 
book world. An authoritative guide for purchasing and contact, it 
includes a directory of foreign publishers, retailers and wholesalers, 
particularly useful to librarians. The advertising section introduces 
leading titles, series and services of about 200 important international 
companies. The new 1966 Yearbook contains many brand new articles, 
plus updated and expanded sections of “General Information”; plus 
a unique list of librarians in major libraries who purchase foreign 
books. Compiled and edited by Sally Wecksler, Paper. 8!/2" x 11". 
$15 net pp. Ready. 
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i This book will help you plan 
a better ‘bookmobile 


Just published ... the most comprehensive 


and complete source of information on the 
Subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 

. discusses different body styles . ... ini- 
tial. costs . . . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


‘The subject matter i is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. It includes latest developments 


in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The ` 


"Bookmobile Story" shows you how.to make 
every square foot of space count; how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 


If bookmobile service is part of your imme- 
diate or long-range planning . . . now is the 
-time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans .. . pro- 
vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 


- has the experience you need... and he is 


backed by the world's leading producer of 
bookmobiles.' 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


- « GERSTENSLAGER 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES e MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS e SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 





More on the Hamlin Article 


The reaction to Mr. Hamlin’s article has been 
stronger than that to any other published in the 
Bulletin in recent years and has been consistent 
in one respect-——everyone is either whole-heartedly 
for or violently against it.— Ep. 


With “The Rise and Fall of a Library” (April 
1966 Bulletin), Arthur Hamlin has done us all a 
service. Such a treatment of a library problem in 
terms of the human elements involved is long 
overdue. 

This documentary approach makes abundantly 
clear both the real dangers and the high oppor- 
tunities inherent in the library board-librarian 
structure. 

But far greater in importance than this is its 
recognition of the fact that of all library re- 


Reprint of a Standard Work 


sources, the human resource is the one in the key- 
stone position. 

Library trustees will feel especially challenged 
by this article; but, in the widest sense, its ab- 
stractions speak to all those concerned with li- 
braries and their operation. 

Mns. WELDON Lyncu, past president 
American Library Trustee Association 
404 E. 6th Ave. 

Oakdale, La. 


At the risk of repeating what you may have heard 
before, let me congratulate you on the excellent 
article by Arthur T. Hamlin. I was somewhat sur- 
prised to read Mr. Leathers’ reply to the article 
and considerably heartened by your comments in 
its defense. 

I confess that I read your publication more 
than I used to. One of the reasons is the appear- 
ance of articles such as Mr. Hamlin’s. Please con- 
tinue to solicit them and publish them. You would 
do us a disservice if you didn’t “bug” all of us 
some of the time and some of us all of the time. 
We need consensus on our professional literature 
like we need a hole in the head, if you'll pardon 
my English. 

ROBERT CHESHIER 
Head Librarian 
Chicago Medical School 


G. Ticknor 


HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 


Sixth American edition (1891) 


3 volumes 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


New York 1965 


$27.50 cloth 


plechert-Hainer’, Ine. 


offices in. 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 
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This is a low-cost microfilm reader 
with a difference— it’s motorized 


Whirrr,.. and you find the microfilm im- 
age you're looking for... whirrr again, 
and the film roll is. rewound! The new 
motorized RECORDAK STARMATIC Reader 
brings effortless access to 16mm roll 
microfilm records. Its full range from 


slow scan to high-speed advance and: 


rewind cuts look-up time to a fraction 
of that needed with old-style manual 
readers. Its Kodak-designed optical sys- 
tem— you have a choice of four magni- 






“SRECOR 


fication ratios — projects an Image of 
exceptional clarity onthe9"x12"screen. 
Efficient, versatile, the new RECORDAK 
STARMATIC Reader weighs only 27 Ibs. 
Low in cost, it is ideal for small busi- 
nesses, for microfilm installations with 
multiple reader requirements. For more 
information, write: Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Systems Markets 
Division, Dept. G-8, 343 State Street, 
Rochester, New York, 14650. 
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NOT ON THE LIST 


The Hanover County, Virginia, school libraries 
early this year were involved in a brouhaha 
which was both instructive and amusing and 
which should be recorded before it is forgotten. 
On January 4 the county school board ordered 
Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird removed 
from all school libraries in the county. Of the 
events which followed, the Washington Post of 
February 10 offered this summary: 

“It was all a mistake, says the Hanover 
County, Va., School Board. At a meeting Feb- 
ruary 8, board members maintained that they 
did not really intend to ban Harper Lee’s To 
Kill a Mockingbird or any other specific books 
from school libraries in the county. Board mem- 
ber W. C. Bosher, who touched off the contro- 
versy in January by describing Miss Lee’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novel as ‘immoral,’ said 
he had pounced on the wrong book. The book 
he really meant to attack, Bosher said, was J. D. 
Salinger's Catcher in the Rye.... 

“Bosher’s comments prompted the board to 
order the removal of all books not on a state- 
approved list from the school libraries. All of 
the books—including both Mockingbird and 
Catcher in the Rye—are still off the shelves. 

“Board member W. M. Turner said Tuesday, 
‘We are selecting books, not banning them.’” 

As one would expect, Orwell’s 1984 and Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath were not on the state 
list; but according to Post columnist Susan 
Filson, it was “the last straw when a Richmond 
newspaper learned that a book on the Dismal 
Swamp [probably William Byrd’s classic His- 
tory of the Dividing Line] was denied state ap- 
proval primarily because one paragraph com- 
pared the famous bog to a seductive woman.” 

Whatever the reason, the Richmond News 
Leader’s lively editor, James Jackson Kilpatrick, 
made an appeal for contributions under the 
aegis of his Beadle Bumble Fund. The name 
came from Mr. Bumble in Oliver Twist, who 
called the law “a ass . . . a idiot" if the law 
supposed a wife acted under the direction of her 
husband. Mr. Kilpatrick launched the fund in 
1959 to give a helping hand to the victims of 
official stupidity. Its first beneficence was pick- 


ing up the fine of a Richmonder who strolled 
across the hood of an automobile which blocked 
an intersection while the driver chatted with a 
friend—the driver in this case being an off-duty 
policeman. 

In the name of the Beadle Bumble Fund, Mr. 
Kilpatrick appealed for money to give the first 
50 Hanover County high school students who 
requested it a free paperback copy of To Kill 
a Mockingbird. 

The appeal was so successful that the fund 
had received $74.50 by January 1. It had sent 
63 copies to requesting students, which had cost 
$45 for books and about $15 in postage. Mr. Kil- 
patrick issued another appeal: "Stop sending 
money. The fund doesn't need it, thank you." 
In a more reflective mood, he continued: “It 
happens every time. We seek to alleviate some 
sordid situation and reduce the fund and what 
happens? More comes back than we can send 
out," 

At this point, as Susan Filson reports it, 
"former Virginia Governor Colgate W. Darden 
decided that the whole matter of the state's re- 
view of books was pretty dismal and demanded 
a complete investigation. Darden's request pro- 
duced a glowing report from Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Woodrow W. Wilkerson last 
week. Darden was absent with a severe case of 
the flu when his colleagues on the board unani- 
mously issued an equally glowing statement 
praising the book selection policy. 

"While the board emphasized that school sys- 
tems are perfectly free to purchase unapproved 
books with local funds, it admitted that the list 
‘may prove to be a limiting factor’ in areas 
where substantial local money is not avail. 
able. ... 

"In Prince William County, for example, at 
least one-third of the money for library books 
comes from the state." Since this happens to be 
the maximum that the state will pay, it follows 
that all school library books purchased in Prince 
William County must be on the state list. 

Naturally, l'afaire Dismal Swamp provided 
amusement and provoked jocund comments in 
both Virginia and Washington, D.C. Typical of 
the printed reactions was a letter from J. L. 
Muelver of Manassas, Va. (sacred to the 
memory of Stonewall Jackson), which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post January 20. “I 
should submit," wrote Mr. Muelver, "that the 
Hanover School Board has not gone far enough 
in this business of censorship. For instance, 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn will have to 
go, as will the suggestive and immoral writings 


(Continued on page 700) 
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New 


and 
recent 
titles 


Books for Children: 1960-1965 


A five-year compilation of 3,068 titles listed and recom- 
mended for purchase in the Children’s Books section of The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin from September, 
19€0-July, 1965. Includes the original Booklist evaluative 
annotation with complete buying and cataloging informa- 
tion—author, publisher, copyright date, price, Dewey Deci- 
mal classification number, and subject headings—for each 
title, Arrangement is in thirteen main categories under 214 
individual subject groupings with an author, title, subject 
index. LC #66-19870 Ready in July $10.00 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


Now used by more than 30,000 schools and libraries as the 
selection, buying, and cataloging guide to the best new books 
for adults, young adults, and children. 


One year subscription 23 issues $8.00 


Special Combination Offer 











Guide to Japanese Reference Books 


The Japanese counterpart of Winchell’s Guide to Reference 
Books edited and translated for those who do not read 
Japanese. Includes books and periodicals published before 
September, 1964. Annotations indicate general contents and 
use, Nihon no Sankotosho, 1965 Revised Edition, edited and 
translated by the International House Library. English Edi- 
tion. LC #66-23396 $10.00 


Continuing Education For Adults 
through the American Public Library, 1833-1964 


An historical survey of the American public library's com- 
mittment to adult education which is also an excellent gen- 
eral introduction to the history of American public libraries. 
Index. LC 32606-18958 Robert E. Lee $7.50 


Library Statistics: A Handbook 
of Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology 


Provides a basis for the collection of valid library statistics 
and standardization of terms and concepts. Isolates, defines, 
and describes measurable aspects of library activity, units of 
measurement, and counting methods. Glossary of statistical 
terms, index. LC #66-22724 Joel Williams, editor $5.50 
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Order Books for Children 1960-1965 ($10.00) 
and a new or additional subscription (sorry, 
no renewals) to The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin ($8.00) at the special combi- 
nation price that saves you $1.50. 

Special Combination price 


$16.50 








Publishing 
Dept. 
American 
Library 


Association 
Chicago 50811 
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| A COMPLETELY NEW WORLD ATLAS 
that is both graphically heautiful and geographically accurate 
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1 


THE ODYSSEY WORLD ATLAS 
e 320 pages, 12/6" x163(,"$14.98 Net "Recommended for all libraries"* 


e 169 pages of full-color maps "Legibility is especially good, owing 
e 105.000 index entries mainly to the fact that physical maps are 
: xs separated from political maps." 
èe Latest population figures *Library Journal 
e Climatic maps, plus 108 " ..8 completely new and carefully 
climographs for typical thought-out global approach... prepared 
points around the world ; with cartographic skill...to be com- 
e Detailed coverage of mended as a general reference. atlas, 


. : uncluttered with details, but containing 
small countries, islands, a vast amount of information." 


and island groups Charles B. Hitchcock, Director 
American Geographical Society 







THE PERFECT COMPANION VOLUME 


The most comprehensive, up-to-date geographic en- 
cyclopedia available. 845 illustrations and maps (79 
in full color). 736 pages, 8'/4" x 11". $14.98 Net 
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ALA was very happy to announce on June 15 that the long-needed ALA 
Office for Library Education at Headquarters will become a reality 


on September |, 1966, under the directorship of Dr. Lester E. 
Asheim, presently director of the ALA International Relations 
Office. In his new position, Dr. Asheim will be the Association's 
chief education officer with broad responsibilities involving the 
whole field of library education. 


There has been much membership interest in the establishment of 
this Important new office., Because of this - and because of the 
importance of its tasks - we are describing below some of the 
areas To be covered by the office. 


The Office for Library Education will be concerned with broad 
problems in. library education and will aid in carrying out and 
advancing programs in library education of the Association and its 
units. The director and staff of the office will work with the 
ALA Commi ttee on Accreditation in developing standards for the 

for the evaluation of programs of library education and. procedures 
for the application of the standards. They will! work with the ALA 
Commission on a National Plan for Library Education in its further 
studies. The office will provide secretariat assistance for the 
ALA Library Education Division. The director and staff will con- 
sult with and advise appropriate headquarters staff and membership 
bodies on problems related to library education. Important among 
these are recruitment and utilization of library personnel, which 
are within the responsibilities of the Library Administration 
Division and the staff for that division. The office will also be 
concerned with identifying and stimulating needed research in 
library education and related fields. The office will undertake 
to aid the Association in dealing with many critical problems in 
library education. These include such matters as the implications 
for library education in the new technology and other new 
approaches and techniques in library practice, the appropriate 
levels and variations in curriculum suggested by different 
requirements in different types and levels of library service, the 
implications of federal and state legislation in the fields of 
education and library service, and the question of undergraduate 
programs in library education, 


Dr. Asheim has been director of the ALA International Relations 
Office since 1961. During that period he has traveled to 44 
different countries in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Middle 
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East, conferring with government officials, publishers, educators, 
and librarians on library education and library development, and 
visiting libraries, universities and other educational agencies. 
He was dean of the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
1952-61. He did his undergraduate and master's work at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. His Ph.D. is from the Universi ty of 
Chicago, 1949. He has long been active in ALA and is the author 
of numerous books and articles, many of which are standard items 
in library school bibliographies. He gave the 1966 Phineas L. 
Windsor Memorial Lectures in Librarianship at the University of 
Illinois on the topic "Librarianship in the Developing Countries", 
shortly to be published in monograph form. He received the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award of the University of Washington School 
of Librarianship in 1966, 


The establishment of the ALA Office for Library Education has been 
made possible by a grant of $75,000 over a period of six years, 
from the H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc., a charitable and educa- 
tional foundation established by the late Mr, and Mrs. Halsey W. 
Wilson, The grant, announced in 1965, was made for the purpose 

of supporting an enlarged ALA program in library education and 
related fields. This sum will be matched by ALA over the same 
period of six years, after which the “Association will assume com- 
plete support of the program. 


Mr. Joseph Shubert, Assistant Director of the International Rela- 
tions Office, will also be leaving on September | to become Ohio 
State Librarian. This leaves us in need of a replacement for 

both a Director and an Assistant Director, and candidates are now 
being sought. The IRO remains an important service of the ALA to 
which we are committed for continuing support by the ALA Executive 
Board. We welcome suggestions and recommendation of names for 
both of these positions, 


The ALA Executive Board, at its 1966 Spring Meeting, selected New 
Orleans as the site for the 1967 Midwinter Meeting. The dates 
will be January 9-14, The Board also selected Chicago and 
Washington, D. C. for the 1968 and 1969 Midwinter Meetings respec- 
tively and Las Vegas for the 1973 Annual Conference, 


The Counci! on Library Resources, |nc. has made a further grant do 
ALA of $268,532 for support of the Library Technology Program for 


i 966-67 * 
Sait e a i 
David H. Clift 
Executive Director 
June 21, 1966 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 
23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 
1970; Dallas, June 20—26, 1971; Boston, 1972. Midwinter Meeting: New Orleans, 
January 9—14, 1967. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Sw GOODY 


WELCOME TO NEW YORK 








` PLAN TO VISIT OUR’ STORES: 


WEST SIDE: 235 WEST 49TH: STREET 


(between Broadway and 8th Avenue} 


EAST SIDE: 666 THIRD AVENUE 


. [43rd Street and Third Avenue) 


OUR DISCOUNT OF 30% OFF THE LIST PRICE 
‘ON ALL RECORDS SELLING OVER $1.98 WILL 
BE EXTENDED TO YOU 


NE LOOK FORWARD TO MEETING YOU 


, || Our Discount Ranges from | : .  , Records Delivered 


Open Account 
|. toYourSchool, 
, University or Library 


t Off | | over 380 pirrerENT -| 
| A LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
. . SUCH AS 

| bo SO RECORDS Lise A. i | Ting eg : 

up to CORDS ....... o A e UL e D 
Vo RECORDS «e MORE. aose ore | FOLK MUSIC + SHOWS + PLAYS = 

j | |.ROCK n ROLL * READINGS ° 
POETRY > COMEDY ‘ete., etc., etc. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre- pay "thelr orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
' age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnal 
please. 





PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information. write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 235. West 49th Street * New Een N.Y. 10019 
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and another... „and another i 


Wood book shelving that’s unigue in dis- 


tinctive design, quality of material, and expert 


construction. Truly it’s in a class apart. Nat- 
urally, it’s made by Library Bureav. 


And it is so versatile ji epolicntion too. . 

‘experience in the business, is at your service 
to assist in planning and equipping your every ` 
" library need. Why not write today for more 
information .on the shelving available to meet 


There's hardly a floor plan that can't be fitted; 
hardly a specific space problem that can't 
be solved. with one or more sizes of Library 


Bureau shelving. All units are in rich polished: 


hardwood with either square or radius edge 
end panels. Units range in size from 42" 
‘Counter Height, to 6012" Intermediate Height, 


dnd 82" High size, with shelf depths of 8”, 






: 10" and 12^. in E size. . This slows for a 
multitude of combinations and arrangements. - 
‘Double size units in all three heights provide 


you with even greater flexibility. 


Library Bureau, with many years of proven 


your specific requirements. Or better still, 


. contact. your Library Bureau representative. - 
. He's in the phone book—under Remington 
Rand: Office Pon 


S tg 


Library Barca - 





801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N:Y. ` 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters...prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 

. . turns, out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out - 


handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 


layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool- proore construc- ` 


tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, [Illinois 60610 








Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


_ Jacksonville Free Public Library, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, lil. 
Rockford Puhlic Library, Rockford, iil. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Puhlic Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 


Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 

New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 

Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 

Washington County Free Lihrary, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 


Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 


Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Bearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J 


' Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 


Buffalo & Erie County Public Eras 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 


Ohio 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 


æ Post Libraries, Fart Lewis, Wash. 


North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

University of Wiscansin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 

Columbus Puhlic Library, Columbus, Ohio: 

Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 








MAMAS 


From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Paxton P. Price 


and Herbert A. Carl 

TITLE 11 OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
President Johnson's signing of the second 1966 
supplemental appropriation bill on May 13 pro- 
vided fiscal 1966 funds to implement programs of 


assistance to institutions of higher education to 


develop library resources ($10 million appropria- 


tion). Some 2000 college and university libraries 


were made eligible to receive basic grants not 
exceeding $5000 each for books, periodicals, mag- 
netic tapes, phonograph records, audio-visual and 
other material under this title. 

In addition, $1 million was provided for library 
training under Title II-B of the act and $300,000 
to the Library of Congress for strengthening re- 
search resources and expanding and improving 
the centralized cataloging service under Title II-C. 

Under the Title II-A and II-B programs, which 
are administered by the Division of Library Ser- 
vices and Educational Facilities of the U.S. Office 
of Education, guidelines and application forms 
under ITÀ (Resources) were sent to academic 


presidents in May. In connection with Title II-B - 
(Training), letters were sent to college and uni- 


versity presidents requesting statements of intent 
to submit proposals. Those submitting state- 
ments were sent guidelines and proposal forms 
The deadline for filing applications was June 4. 


TITLE V-C OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
Title V-C of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
authorizes fellowships for elementary and second- 
ary schoolteachers, including school library and 
educational media personnel. A total of 1530 fel. 
lowships has been allocated to 158 institutions of 
higher education for the academic year 1966-67. 


The fellowship recipients, who are selected by 
the participating colleges and universities, will go ` 


to institutions in all 50 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico, in 254 programs, These 


institutions were selected by the largest panel 


(81 members) ever assembled by the Office of 


Education to review a single fellowship program. 


Seventy fellowships were provided by the fol. 


 lowing institutions receiving awards in the field 


of library services and librarianship: Emory Uni- 
versity, Emory, Ga.; University of Hawaii, Hon- 


. olulu; Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; Western 


Michigan University, Kalamazoo; University of 
Mississippi, Columbia; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity (secondary education only), Stillwater; Uni- 
versity of Portland, Ore.; Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pa.; North Texas State University, 
Denton; and the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. Fellowship support in the field of education 
media in elementary and secondary education 
was awarded to Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln; and Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C. 
Under this title, fellows will receive $2000 for 
their first academic year and $2200 for the second 
year, plus $400 for each eligible dependent. Ad- 
ditional stipends of $400, plus $100 for each elig- 
ible dependent, are available for summer study. 
The fellowships require up to two years of full- 
time graduate study leading to the master's or 
specialist's degrees or their equivalent. The insti- 
tution at which the student is enrolled receives 
$2500 per year to help pay the cost of his educa- 
tion and to aid the institution in carrying out its 
improvement plan. The sum of $7.5 million will 
be obligated for fellowships during fiscal 1966. 
The institutions receiving fellowships—under 
either the Experienced Teacher or the Prospective 
Teacher Programs authorized under Title V, Part 
C—-are eligible to submit applications under the 
Institutional Assistance Grants Program (Title V, 


Part C, Section 524b). This is a new program to 


pay part of the cost of developing or strengthen- 
ing graduate programs. It is anticipated that most 
of the requests for Institutional Assistance Grants 


. funds will focus on support for activities that will 


strengthen the programs approved for fellowships 


authorizéd under Title V, Part C. 


ACADEMIC CONSTRUCTION 
Grants and loans to help colleges and univer- 
sities build or remodel classrooms, laboratories, 


and libraries were announced by the U.S. Office 


of Education for March and April. Grants totaling 
$131.5 million were made to some 260 institutions 


. under Title I of the Higher Education Facilities 


Act of 1963, which provides for federal aid of up 
to one third of the cost of constructing academic 
facilities at undergraduate schools and up to 40 
per cent of the construction cost of public com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes. The 
grants will support construction projects, many of 
which are library projects, costing a total of 
$594 million. 

Projects in April include construction of multi- 
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purpose facilities for six new junior colleges: 
Junior College of Broward County, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla.; Fort Scott Junior College District, Fort 
Scott, Kan: Paducah Junior College, Paducah, 
Ky.; Davidson County Community College, Lex- 
ington, N.C.; Western Piedmont Community Col- 
lege, Morganton, N.C.; and Rhode Island Junior 
College, Knight Campus, Providence, R.I. 

Under Title III, which provides for construc- 
tion loans to institutions of higher learning, some 
50 schools received loans totaling $46 million for 
‘projects, including library construction projects, 
costing $115 million in March and April. 


NEW OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION BOOKLET 

A 58-page booklet, Occupations in the Field 
of Library Science, has been issued by the United 
States Employment Service (Department of La- 
bor) to assist in the placement and counseling 
processes of the state employment services and 
to provide current occupational information on 
librarianship. In addition to descriptions of 22 
jobs in the field, the brochure includes a listing 
of graduate. library schools, selective lists of li- 
brary associations, periodicals, and a bibliog- 
.raphy. Copies. are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Vashington, D.C. 20402. Price 30 cents. 


SINCE 1844 





Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
purchasing by schools and 
libraries are available from 
McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write. © 
for free catalogs, literature. 


EN C. McCLURG & CO. 


BAe 2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


Subsidiary Company 


CARL J. LEIBEL, Inc.. 


1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 . 
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“selection? 


SALARIES OF DIRECTORS OF STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES 
Unpublished data from the files of the Library 
Services Branch show that the median annual 
salary of directors of state library agencies 
reached $12,000 in fiscal 1966, exceeding the 
fiscal 1961 figure of $8400 by 23 per cent. In 1961, 
more than a third of the directors received less 
than $8000 and only 2 per cent received $14,000 
or more. In fiscal 1966, no state library director 
received less than $8000, and 22 per cent were 
receiving $14,000 or over. Eighteen directors were 
anticipating annual salary increases on or about 
July 1, 1966. The median. percentage increase was 
7 per cent, and the median dollar value of the 
anticipated increase per annum was $960. 


LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 
The U.S. Bureau of the Census publication, 
Compendium of State Government Finances in 
1965, showed that the state expenditures of $58 


million for library services in 1965 exceeded the. 


figure for the previous year, $40 million, by 46 
per cent. Of the direct expenditure for 1965 of 
$30 million, the largest portion, $27 million, ‘was 
expended in current operations, and a small 
amount, $3 million, was allocated to capital out- 
lay. Of that sum, $1 million was expended in con- 
struction and $2 million for equipment. eee 


Intellectual Freedom... 
(Continued from page 691) 


of Shakespeare, which is to say practically 
everything he wrote. Indeed, any book not writ- 
ten expressly to keep hidden from our children 


the joys and sorrows, the grandeur and igno- 


miny, the spices and nadirs of the human con- 
dition, should be burned without hesitation or 
remorse.” On the other hand, he concluded, “We | 
may actually have very little to worry about. 
Occupied as they will be with the manifestly 
urgent problems of providing bed and board for 
children springing from they know not where, 


Johnny and Mary will have no time for brows- 


ing through our libraries of the immoral and 
improper writings of men of genius and vision.” 

Stung by such flippancy, the Hanover County 
School Board at its February 8 meeting, accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, “had some harsh 
words for press coverage of the book bannings. 
Board ‘Chairman B. W. Sadler suggested that 
‘it might become necessary to require reporters 
to submit their notes for approval before leav- 
ing board meetings.’ " 

Would Mr. Sadler call this censorship or 
' of the news? eee 
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We'll send you back crisp 
clean new ones in 72 hours. 


Send us any number of catalog cards. 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 72 hours we'll 
send you back photo-exact duplicates. 
As many as you need. 


And they'll be in the same order you 


sent them to us. A" to“ Z” or "Z" to“ A", 


Your new cards will be on top-grade 
Library of Congress approved stock, 
punched, trimmed and ready for filing. 


The price. As little as 4354 per card 


XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES. 
XEROX 1S A TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 


je se m mm mt ee es ee ee ee CHARME et ee ee ims Que RA Pet 


Xerox Reproduction Services A-7 
121 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ' 


Please send me complete information and 
mailing cartons for catalogue cards. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY, 





STATE ZIP 








i mE 


NEW 





AUTUMN 


CLOTHBOUND 
. BOOKS 
FROM 


CONTROVERSIAL | 
Murray B. Levin 
. KENNEDY CAMPAIGNING: 
The System and the Style 


as Practiced by Senator . 
Edward Kennedy 


An eye-opening account of the engineering 
of the Massachusetts Democratic Senatorial 
nomination in 1962 

September 12 * $5.95 


Barrington Moore, Jr.. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS OF - 


DICTATORSHIP AND 
DEMOCRACY: Lord and Peasant 
In the Making of the 


Modern World | 


A comparative study of the revolutionary 
transformation from agrarian to industrial 
society in Key nations of America, Asia and 
Europe — which challenges a number of 
widely- accepted historical generalizations 
October 3 * $10.00 


Paul Blanshard 
PAUL BLANSHARD ON 


. VATICAN Il 


A celebrated critic's from the- -scene assess- 


ment of the great Catholic conference of 
October 24 « $5.95 


1962-65 


Joseph P. Ritz 


THE DESPISED POOR: 


Newburgh’s War on Welfare 
The events and results of Newburgh, N: Y.'s 
celebrated campaign to reduce its welfdre 
costs, by the journalist who first called it to 
national attention 


November 7 * ' $4.95 
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BEACON 


Leo Pfeffer 


UNIQUE s 
Kenneth L. Patton ! 
THIS WORLD, MY HOME 


21 poems celebrating man’s "at-homeness" 
in his natural universe, illustrated with two- 
color line iari throughout 

October 31 * $5.9 


William, vias Sullivan 
UNDER ORDERS: 
An Autobiography 


A sensitive account of a liberal priest's crisis- 
of-conscience in the early 20th century 
September 19 * $4.50 


J. Leslie Dunstan 


A LIGHT TO THE CITY: 150 - 
Years of the City Missionary 


. Society of Boston, 1816-1966 


One of America’s oldest programs for ad- 


ministering to the special needs of the urban 


poo 
Octobr 10 * $5.00 


DEFINITIVE 
CHURCH, STATE, AND FREEDOM 


. (Revised 1966 edition) 


. Extensive updating and revision of the most 


definitive study of church-state relations in 
America 


- 


“October 17 * $15. 00 


John Lofton 


JUSTICE AND THE PRESS - 


Historical background and useful guidelines 
regarding the conflict between sensational 
journalism and courtroom secrecy in the ad-- 
ministration of criminal justice 

November 14 * $5.95 


Edith F. Hunter 


SOPHIA LYON FAHS: 


A BIOGRAPHY 


. The life and philosophy of a great 20th cen- 


tury. liberal reformer S! religious education 
September 26 * $5.95 . 


A complete catalog of Beacon books and a 
descriptive subject guide to. Beacon's library- 
size scholarly paperbacks are available. on 
request. 





‘BEACON PRESS 


29 BEACON ST. * BOSTON 02108 
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ing of | 
carrels... 








Myrtle Desk study carrels speak a language all their own. Versatility. Quality craftsmanship. 
Sheer prestige and beauty. And Myrtle Desk study carrels adapt to flexible arrangements that 
provide additional space for individual study without subtracting space from your total floor 
plan. Artistic design and masterful engineering details go into every coordi- 
nated piece of Myrtle Desk library furniture crafted so beautifully in contem- MYRTLE 
porary walnut, traditional maple or custom combinations of exotic woods and rzXraanr c 
metal. Myrtle Desk library furniture is first choice in all 50 states. To see why, iili aid i 
write for an illustrated catalog of the entire coordinated collection of library 
furniture: Dept. AL76, High Point, N. C. 27261. 
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GALE 


The Association Specialist, Announces Reissuance of 
Important Books Covering Early Associations and Societies 


Widely known for its publications covering today’s associations, societies, and 
research organizations, and particularly for its Encyclopedia oj Associations, 
the Gale Research Company is keenly aware of the social, scientific, and in- 
dustrial influence of the voluntary membership organization organized around 
a subject of strong common interest to its members. IM The importance of such 
associations is not a modern phenomenon, however, and Gale is proud to an- 
nounce the following books as the first in a series of reprinted publications 
planned to provide essential information concerning the important member- 
ship organizations of the past—their objectives, creeds, organization, activities, 


and publications. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


Bibliography of American Historical Societies, Sec- 
ond Edition. (Volume Il of the Annual Report of, the 
American Historical Association, 1905.) Compiled by 
A. P. C. Griffin. 


Definitive bibliography (Winchell V97) of over 7,500 
periodical and monograph publications of 500 national, 
state, county, and local historical societies and associa- 
tions in the United States and Canada through 1905. 
Covers tens of thousands of individual articles and 
papers. Annotated/analytical entries and the finely- 
Jetailed subject index make possible research and refer- 
ence uses of this vast body of material which are prac- 
tical through no other compilation. 
1374 Pages Subject and Author Index $35.00 
Handbook of Learned Societies and Institutions: 
America, (Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publica- 
tion No. 39, 1908.) 


Valuable handbook (Winchell C4) of societies, associa- 
tions, universities, museums, laboratories, etc., in North 
and South America. Entries include location, officials, 
bibliographies of serial and monograph publications, 
and research funds and prizes; organization entries also 
include statement of history and purpose. Alphabetical 
index of organizations and publications; subject index 
covering publications of the societies and interests of 
the societies themselves. 


592 Pages Alphabetical and Subject Indexes $17.00 


Dictionary of Secret and Other Societies. Compiled 
by Arthur Preuss. St, Louis, 1924. 

Besides secret societies, this volume also discusses 
beneficial, civic, patriotic, and other types of organiza- 
tions, about eight hundred in all. Covers origins, aims, 
development, publications, etc. 


543 Pages Alphabetical Index $15.00 


Illustrated Catalog of Society Emblems, Pins and 
Charms. 1885 Catalog of Charles F. Irons, Manufactur- 
ing Jeweler. 

Contains illustrations and descriptions of more dun 
1,200 items of fraternal jewelry. 

176 Pages Organization Indexes $6.50 


REFERENCE SERIES 


The Cyclopaedia of Fraternities, Second Edition. Edited 
by Albert C. Stevens. New York, 1907. 


A basic work on the origin, derivation, founders, de- 
velopment, aims, character, and personnel of the secret 
societies in the "United States, presenting à panoramic 
view of the beneficiary, charitable, and fraternal organi- 
zations active in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, Supplemented by original charts, maps, 
family trees, and other diagrams, more than six hundred 
Societies are discussed in ten chapters covering Ma- 
sonic, Mystical, Occult, and Theosophical Societies; As- 
sessment and Non-Assessment Beneficiary Fraternities 
and Societies; Patriotic and Political Orders; Greek Let- 
ter and Total Abstinence Fraternities; Military and 
Ancestral Orders; Labor and Revolutionary Brother- 
oods 


444 Pages Organization and Personal Name Index 
$12.50 


The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
United Kingdom, Second Edition. By Abraham Hume 
with Supplement by A. I. Evans. London, 1853. 


The first comprehensive history of tbe origin, develop- 
ment, aim, and constitutions of ninety-five learned so- 
cieties in England, Scotland and Ireland. Also describes 
twenty-two printing clubs formed to promote the pub- 
lication of rare and valuable books. The supplement is 
a bibliography of society and club publications, 1847-53, 
with information on groups formed and disbanded in 
the period. 


380 Pages Alphabetical Index $12.50 


Association Reference Series Master Index. Being 
compiled by Gale for publication in 1967. 


Covers about ten thousand references to associations 
mentioned in the Association Reference Series, and in 
other early works on associations and societies. Alpha- 
betical and keyword/subject entries for each organiza- 
tion. 


About 300 Pages $17.50 


Examine Complete Series on 30-Day Freo Trial Basis 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


1400 Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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The Defense Never Rests 


By a Witness for Libraries 


It is a long way in decor and distance from 
the concrete blocks of the Richton Library in 
Mississippi (pop. 1158) to the marble halls of 
the Rayburn Building in Washington, D.C. 
(2,375,000 sq. ft.). There are many miles and 
methods between the historically established 
library services of urbanized Newark, N.J., 
and the experimental innovations of the vast 
North Central Region of Washington State. 
The aspects of serving rural Alabama contrast 
sharply with the techniques of serving teem- 
ing Brooklyn and Chicago. The point of view 
of the trustee of the public library differs 
from that of his administrator. The well- 
defined program of service to state institu- 
tions in Maryland rises above that in most 
states like a beacon in a dark sea of shameful 
neglect. The state agency heads who adminis- 
ter the federal LSCA funds view them from a 
different angle than the department officials 
who regulate them and the local librarians 
who spend them. : 

Yet representatives from all these diverse 
elements comprised the motley cast of charac- 
_ ters who served as witnesses testifying for the 
extension and expansion of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act on April 19, 20, 
and 25 before the House Select Subcommittee 
on Education chaired by Representative Roman 
Pucinski (D., Ill.). 

The committee members contributed an 
equally wide diversity of personal back- 
ground, political conviction, constituency 
make-up, and party afhliation. A further ele- 
ment of variety was added by the coming and 
going of the committee members necessitated 
by the extra heavy pressure of other legisla- 
tive duties. During the course of one witness’s 


e Mrs. Currier, director of the Mississippi State 
Library Commission, is too well known to ALA 
members to need further identification here. 


Lura Gibbons Currier 


testimony, the cast of listeners might well 
have changed entirely. . 

Lest there not be enough of the mercurial 
about the witnesses and the committee, the 
audience, too, came and went as the hearings 
progressed, every few minutes bringing a new 
and different group of spectators, anchored by 
some, of course, who sat through it all. 


Wish you were here 


This report, as the author understands the 
Invitation to submit it, grew out of informal 





Enthralling an audience is not unusual for Lura 
Currier, but her performance before the House 
Select Subcommittee on Education late in the 
afternoon of April 20 was nothing less than spec- 
tacular. The setting was a natural for listener 
lethargy to creep in, considering the time of day 
and the benumbing tendency of lengthy immobil- 
ity. 

On the contrary, within a moment both the 
committee and the audience, sophisticated from 
a daylong indoctrination of outstanding state- 
ments by leading librarians and friends of li- 
braries, were caught up with Lura’s vivid *what's | 
what" in Mississippi library service. Everyone 
sat entranced as she related the phenomenal in- 
fluence of new LSCA-aided buildings in regard to 
the matter.of free access, where people appear 
to have "moved out of their old attitudes as they 
moved out of their old buildings," where "service 
replaces sentiment." 

When the hearing broke up, the immediate re- 
action of one of the out-of-state librarians pres- 
ent in the audience was, "Gal, you really pulled 
out all the stops!" Later, this same librarian said, 
“T thoroughly enjoy listening to Lura anytime. 
She's always amusing but with a serious under- 
current. It was this art of hers which especially 


. added strength to her testimony. Her manner of 


bringing out the southern viewpoint was excel- 
lent,— Germaine Krettek, director, ALA Fash- 
ington Office. 
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and spontaneous expressions by each group, of 
librarians who appear as witnesses before 
congressional committees. “How much we wish 
all of the librarians in the country could be 
here to sharé this experience. Why doesn’t 
someone try to relate the personal side of 
testifying for libraries;. try to convey the 
different emotions we feel on such occasions?" 
So someone is hereby trying-—trying to share 
the exhilaration of witnessing with the many, 
many members of the profession who, either 
through their own good judgment or the acci- 
dent of circumstance, will never hear the 
chairman utter those words, suddenly so pre- 


sageful: *We have with us today as a witness. 
23 


* oè 


To save the editor one of his duties, may 
the author say for him that no statements 
made herein reflect the official or professional 
opinions, positions, or attitudes of the Bulle- 
tin, the Washington or Chicago offices of the 
American Library Association or any of its 
divisions or committees, or the State of Mis- 
sissippi or the Mississippi Library Commis- 
sion. (My! By the time one gets through enu- 
merating the people and groups which he does 
not represent or speak for, he is certainly re- 
duced to the least common denominator—an 
excellent point of departure for reflections 
such as these.) The thoughts herein represent 
no more or less than the personal reactions of 
one librarian, honored to be asked to transmit 
the needs of the people whom she must serve 
to the officials who have the means to enable 
her to serve them, encouraged and heartened 
by the proceedings, humbled by the events, 
and regretful that every librarian could not 
have shared this enriching experience. 

A congressional hearing on library legisla- 
tion? Witnesses? What, who, and why? Is 
there more to getting a bill through Congress 
than a member's introducing it? Doesn't the 
money just start coming after a bill is intro- 
duced? Sounds like politics, and what has 
politics got to do with libraries? What, in- 
deed! 

Yes, Virginia, there is politics in any public 
service which depends on public funds for its 
support. The fact that you, perhaps safely 
tucked away in your periodical files or your 
drawers of subject headings, cannot see these 
politics prancing on the lawn does not mean 
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that they aren't very, very real. 


Seven steps 


Whether it be the hills of Rome, the Keys 


to Baldpate, a fortunate turn of the dice, or 


the steps in staging a congressional hearing, 
seven seems to remain the magic number. The 
“Seven Steps to Hearings” are 1) planning, 
2) invitation, 3) preparation, 4) presentation, 
5) reporting, 6) reflection, and 7) results. 

The old saw, “You can't beat a man with a 
plan,” can be used in reverse to prove that 
nothing beneficial can be accomplished in the 
legislative arena without planning. There is 
no guarantee that things well planned will 
work out; but there is an assurance that 
things not planned for are not likely to hap- 
pen. The evidence of careful and wise plan- 
ning to secure renewal of the Library Services 
and Construction Act has been clearly dis- 
cernible in any study of the activities of the 
Washington Office of ALA since the day after 
LSA’s renewal in 1960. The defense for 
libraries never rests; the case is never closed. 

The necessity for renewing the act when it 
would have expired June 30 (pardon the 
pause; a shiver passed through the director of 
this state agency when she realized that June 
30 was only 36 days away!) certainly would 
have caught no state agency head in the coun- 
try unawares. Necessity for renewal is a must 
for agencies like Mississippi who are almost 
totally dependent upon federal LSCA funds 
for any effective library development. Yes, 
we ve been planning. 

The elements of good planning, continually 
exemplified in the Washington Office of ALA, 
consist of regular, systematic, sustained re- 
porting to the library leaders throughout the 
country, congressional pulse taking, checking 
with state and local library officials, alertness 
to the changing winds of political opinion, 
and timing. 

It is no exaggeration to say that timing is 
the single most important element in library 
legislation. This remarkable sense of when to 
do what, possessed to a superlative degree by 
the ALA Washington staff, is the most valu- 
able legislative asset of the American library 


profession. Evidence of this acumen was re- 


vealed last January when Germaine Krettek 
(director, ALA Washington Office) alerted the 
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American Association of State Libraries, 
whose officers are no political babes-in-the- 
wood themselves, to the timing on the many 
bills which were under current discussion by 
the congressmen. Together they seized the op- 
portunity afforded by the midwinter gathering 
of state agency workers to analyze the 
different bills and to consolidate information 


and support. After that meeting serious and 


purposeful planning got under way at the na- 
tional, state, and local levels for renewal of 
the LSCA. 

. April hearings before the House committee 
and May hearings before the Senate com- 
prised part of that careful planning to secure 
a renewal and enlargement of the LSCA. 


You are cordially invited... 


When congressional leaders have ascer- 
tained which committee will handle a particu- 
lar piece of legislation, the chairman of that 
committee, or subcommittee, as the case may 
be, sets to work to plan his hearings. The set- 
ting, the script, and the cast must all be pains- 
takingly selected, built, rehearsed, and writ- 
ten. Hearings do not just happen; they are as 
effective as the work done on them by the 
chairman and his staff and those whom the 
chairman chooses to assist him. 

It is at this point of assisting the chairman 
that the ALA Washington Office enters the 
hearing picture. Having decided what kind of 
witnesses he wants, what he wishes them 
.to represent, what emphasis he wishes to 
make in the hearings, the chairman then asks 
the ALA to produce people fitting the cast he 
wishes to assemble. In the meantime, other 
committee members have ideas of their own 
about witnesses, especially if the legislation is 
popular and the members wish to establish a 
strong and effective case for it. 

There turns out to be more to casting the 
play than just deciding who fits what descrip- 
tion as requested by the chairman. It is a 
busy time for librarians, like man, the middle 
of National Library Week; can they get 
away? It is the spring of the year when 
every hotel room in Washington is filled to 
overflowing with school groups; where will 
the witnesses sleep? Plane schedules are 
crowded; will the witnesses get there in time? 
Time? When and for how long? Well, one 





Representative Roman Pucinski 


can't be sure; the hearings may last two 
days; they may last three or four. Hurry up 
and wait. 

But they come. What is more important 
than serving the wishes of the congressmen 
who, in turn, serve the interest of libraries 
with their time and their money? One witness 
in the April hearings was called by her con- 
gressman at noon on Tuesday to appear be- 
fore the committee on Wednesday morning. 
She received the message while 100 miles 
away from her office in the midst of a meet- 
ing in which she was being honored by a state 
organization. No plane space; no change of 
clothes. But she was there early Wednesday 
morning with a testimony that did credit to 
the sort of librarian who would be there 
under those conditions. À group of witnesses 
could not get any plane reservations for a 
hurried call to testify, so they chartered a 
plane. 

A formal invitation comes to each witness 
in a letter from the chairman of the commit- 
tee after it has been informally ascertained 
that the prospective witness can arrange his 
schedule to be there. With no other committee 
chairman with whom to compare Congress- 
man Pucinski this witness may not be fair in 
reporting that his was a superior job in mak- 
ing one feel welcome and in stating clearly 
and succinctly what is to be done. When the 
invitation arrives, it remains for the witness 
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to hide the apprehension she is now beginning 
to feel and get to work on the two pieces of 
written material described in the ground rules 
set out by the chairman in his letter of invita- 
tion, viz., an autobiographical sketch and 50 
(!) copies of the written testimony. 


Be prepared 


Preparation for a congressional hearing, 
like that for a church wedding, requires an 
amount of time greatly disproportionate to 
the length of the ceremony. First, there is the 
individual preparation, both personal and 
professional. Then, there is the briefing ses- 
sion for the group of witnesses. 

The first hammer blow comes when the de- 
tailed instructions arrive from the ALA office 
outlining the subjects to be covered and allot- 
ing the time to be taken. A sheet of paper 
came listing all of the aspects of the LSCA, 
both old and new, which this witness should 
cover in her written testimony. It took six 
minutes to read even a listing of the items, 
and the amount of time assigned to cover this 
entire six-minute list was twelve minutes. 
Twelve minutes to cover ten years of vigor- 
ous, backbreaking, man-killing labor, filled 
with joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, 
achievement and disappointment; and to add 
to that what needs yet to be done and what it 
will take to do it, plus two new subjects not in 
the original LSCA bill. Oh, for a microfilm 
camera instead of a mind! And then, by all 
means, be light and gay and happy about the 
matter; inject into it some of the humor and 
human interest that characterizes the kind of 
library service that your state has experienced 
in the past decade. But whatever you do, do it 
in twelve minutes; just three pages, double 
spaced. 

Anybody still reading this must suspect 
what a job of discipline that assignment pre- 
sented. How suddenly sympathetic we were 
with Abraham Lincoln in his letter which 
started out: “If I had time, I would write you 
a short letter." And how fervently we prayed 
for the talent to produce a Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Nothing faintly resembling the genius 
of the address ever appeared! At midnight 
before the manuscript had to be in the Wash- 
ington Office the next day, it was still five 
pages long. Between midnight and 5 A.M. we 
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reduced it to a skeleton three pages, dashed 
our face with cold water, and climbed into the 
station wagon to meet an 8 o'clock assignment 
150 miles away, stopping at the post office as 
we went through town. Hearings don't just 
happen. 

The work on the testimony is by no means 
completed when the manuscript arrives in 
Washington. Far from it. A review of the var- 
ied points of view ascribed to the witnesses 
appearing at this hearing will indicate that 
someone must study the entire body of testi- 
mony for duplications, omissions, etc. This 
tremendous task, to be followed then, of 
course, by the production of the 50 copies of 
each testimony, fell, as it always does, to the 
staff of the ALA Washington Office. 

May we digress from this report long 
enough to make this observation? While this 
is the first experience of this librarian as a 
witness before a committee of Congress, it is 
the third firsthand observation of the inner 
workings of the Washington Office of the 
American Library Association. It is the only 
job we have ever seen that makes developing 
library service in current Mississippi look like 
a Sunday School picnic. No library job in the 
entire United States comes anywhere near 
being that difficult, that time consuming, that 
pressurized, that demanding. The physical 
and mental demands of the positions there are 
simply unbelievable unless seen at close range 
and observed over a sustained period of time. 
The wisdom, patience, and courtesy with 
which they are carried out would do credit to 
Solomon, Job, and Lord Chesterfield. 

Other aspects of preparation arise. There 
are the problems of getting to Washington in 
the middle of National Library Week, clothes 
and checks and tickets. And the ever-recur- 
ring thoughts: 

What will they ask me? Will I be able to 
answer correctly? Will their questions be 
friendly or hostile? Was this decision, made by 
the committee members that it was time now 
for a witness from the Deep South, a wise one? 
Suppose the presence of a Mississippian does 
damage to the entire country's chances for a 
renewal of the legislation? Will they believe 
the progress we have made, that the devotion 
to the Library Bill of Rights has always been 
the consuming characteristic of this agency? 
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Does the fact that we need it worse than any- 
one else in the country justify the risks we are 
taking? 

- But the die is cast; it is too late to back out 
now. The plane is landing at National Air- 
` port. Tomorrow is the day. This is not going 
to be any different, we reassure ourselves, 
than the state legislature, or the 82 boards of 
supervisors, or the 200 city commissioners, all 
of whom are in the course of a normal year's 
work. But there are 30,000 other librarians 
who might be getting off this plane and right 
now I wish for any one of them. 


Happy to present 


"Today is the day. 

At the breakfast briefing session Germaine 
Krettek did much to allay fears, to explain 
what might happen, and to list for us some of 
the things we all hoped wouldn't happen. We 
reviewed the departmental testimony the day 
before and tried to evaluate it in terms of 
what might come up at the presentation 
today. 

And then we were off to find the right room 
in the Rayburn Building. Do not think that 
was the least complicated of all the features of 
testifying. After one finally locates the right 
place in that building, such a pride of 
achievement besets him he knows then that 
nothing will ever really be hard again. It is 
highly recommended as a restorer of waning 
self-confidence. 

So much has been written and said about 
the Rayburn Building that we can add very 
little except to say that it is a strange and un- 
believable combination of commission and 
omission, of no expense having been spared 
in one place and none incurred in another. 
But the setting is not an essential part of this 
drama except to comment that some simple 
arrangement for a telephone NOT to be ring- 
ing in the very room with the hearings going 
on (lights, signals, sound proof panels—the 
list is fairly long, we thought, for modern 
buildings) would have made for less confu- 
sion. 

The elevated platform occupied by the con- 
gressmen gives a good view of the members. 
The semicircular arrangement makes for easy 
communication with each other and with the 
witnesses who sit at a table directly in front 


of and under the dais. The committee mem- 
bers have name plates before them, readable 
in the back of the room even by those with 
myopic vision. But who are all of those other 
people running around the room busily doing 
things like opening and closing brief cases, 
shuffling papers, passing out sheets, reading 
documents, making telephone calls? There is 
so much activity that one feels out of the swim 
of things if he has no papers to shuffle; so out 
of the file envelope come the copies of all of 
the testimony to be given that day and we 
join the shuffling. The tension eases. And here 
comes the chairman. The hearings begin. 

No, hearings do not just happen. The first 
two minutes of this one would indicate that 
the chairman is earnestly seeking to make a 
good case for libraries, that he is familiar 
with the subject at hand, that he has indeed 
“done his homework.” He sets the witnesses 
at ease. The members of the committee are 
courteous to each other, even though they lay 
political traps for each other with a skill 
drawing mutual respect. Interesting little by- 
plays take place that a keen observer of polit- 
ical shenanigans can recognize. Humor enters 
into the questions and answers, particularly 
between the members of the committee skilled 
in political repartee. 

Soon it is obvious that this is a new day for 
libraries. There is a sense of pride in the 
library service in this country on the part of 
all the members of the committee that makes 
one fairly burst with joy as she realizes that 
these men really care about books and read. 
ing. One becomes engrossed in listening to the 
interested and interesting questions asked by 
the committee members and suddenly has for- 
gotten all about the fact that sometime in the 
course of the day it will be her turn to field 
these questions. 

Just as we are wondering how they know 
such good questions to ask, out leaks the in- 
formation from one of the committee mem- 
bers that he is a library trustee. Then a sec- 
ond one confesses that he, too, is on a library 
board. The questions grow keener, and the 
discussion reaches penetrating depths of 
finance, need, relative values, methods of 
reaching people, new library techniques. 

Some confusing things happen, too. Mur- 
murs of economy and cutbacks in spending, | 











— bers, either, as the conservative members 


— :eommend the liberals, in tones tinged a bit 


. with sarcasm, for their recommendations for 
` such modest appropriations for libraries. But 


^ the banter is good natured and never, at any 
-- - moment in the entire four days of hearings, 
.. were any antilibrary ideas expressed from 
.—. . any congressman of any conviction, party, or 
^ s. philosophy. Nor did their approval seem to be 

< the vapid acquiescence of "we're for mother- 


hood, country, and sunshine." Without excep- 
tion it seemed to be born out of a respect for 
libraries as potent factors in the educational 
picture, out of a knowledge of what the 
Library Services Act has accomplished, and 
out of a sympathetic understanding of the job 
yet to be done. There seemed to be no longer 
a question of if, but rather of when and of 
how much. 

And it was at the when and how much 
stage that the hearings closed on a high note 
of appreciation and understanding by the 
congressmen on that committee of the job 
being done by the library profession in this 
couniry. 


The three Rs: 


reporting, reflection, and results 


One more experience awaited the witnesses 
after the hearings were over—and a rather 
shattering one, at that. “Come in tomorrow,” 
said Miss Krettek, “to read your testimony as 
recorded by the stenotypist and to make the 
necessary corrections." To hear a playback of 
one's own voice as recorded is bad enough, 
but to see a typed record of an oral presenta- 
tion complete with all of the fragments of sen- 
tences, split infinitives, unmatching subjects 
and predicates is enough to send one racing 
to enroll in the nearest class for the function- 


= l ally illiterate. We understand now why there 


is a tendency on the part of witnesses to read 


a verbatim testimony. We did not do this be- 
^. cause one of the committee members begged 


“us not to “come in there and read a bunch of 
stuff. Can't you just sit down and talk to us 
like you do so convincingly at home?" Well, 
of course, we can talk about libraries; indeed, 
what else would we be talking about? Sa, the 
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z | etc., seem to be coming from the unexpected - informal approach left something to be de- 
- side of the table. This strange turn of political 


events does not escape the committee mem- 


sired in the way of grammatical correctness 
and clarity of sentence structure, but the con- 
gressmen listened attentively, and whether 
they thought more of the spirit of the testimo- 
ny than of the structure remains to be seen in 
the bills that come out of the committee and 
finally pass the Congress. 

Hindsight has its considerable place in 
testifying before a congressional committee as 
it has in any kind of expression where so 
much is at stake that each word makes great 
emotional impact on the speaker. Reflection 
asks why we didn’t think to say this or that; 
why did we include this and omit that? What 
did he mean by that question? Did I follow 
him entirely on that matter ? 

But it’s over now and postmortems can do 
no more than equip us better to meet the next 
appropriating body. And there will be a next 
one because the necessity to testify for li- 
braries never ends, The defense can never 
rest its case. 

The library profession in the United States 
has gained the respect and confidence of the 
members of Congress. By the time this is 
printed, the nature and degree to which it has 
gained their financial support will be a matter 
of history for this time. Win more, lose some, 
or draw the same, the testimony of words and 
work must continue to pile up. The defense 
never rests; it only pauses to catch a second 
wind for the challenges that lie ahead of us, 


whatever the legislation determines them to 
be. eee 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 
CURRENT CATALOG 


Review copies of both the regular biweekly is- 
sue and the quarterly cumulation of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine Current Catalog 
have been distributed so that reviewers can 
verify NLM’s claim that “from the point of 
view of typographic quality this is the most 
successful computer-produced catalog yet pro- 
duced.” It probably is. In any case it is a first- 
rate job, and most astonishing of all is the 
price, $15.00 a year. The quarterly cumula- 
tions are arranged by subject as. well as by 
author. The hardbound annual cumulation is 
sold separately at $4.50. Orders should be 
placed with the Superintendent of Documents. 
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On Library Consulting-A Comment - 


by Zelia J. French 


This article is, in part, a comment on Marie 
Ann Long's "Action vs. Advice: Conflict in 
Consulting” which appeared in the April issue. 
It is published not only for its own value but 
in the hope that it will stimulate further dis- 
cussion of an important subject which, until 
now, has been neglected in library literature — 
Ep. 


Recently professional interest has been focused 
on the role of the consultant, particularly as he 
is employed in state library agencies. The con- 
sultants have defined a liinc at variance 
with their actual work—-or what they think 
they do. The state library administrators are 
vague as to guidelines for required training 
and as to policies for the consultants' responsi- 
bilities. Generally, the professional leadership 
thinks the area is a weak link and has said so 
by way of showing concern without any equally 
outspoken convictions as to how to reforge 
the link. Remedies and the development of 
future strength in this type of work in many 
library agencies will lie, of course, in the con- 
tinued interest of all three: the consultants 
themselves, the state librarians, and the now- 
awakened—and ^ sustained— criticism and 
awareness of the general professional leader- 
ship. It will be negligent of all three if no posi- 
tive steps are taken. to profit by the pr esent 
. brouhaha. 

A diagnostic survey igwally comes up with 
omissions and has limitations caused by its 
very nature—its direct approach—and possi- 
bly the structure enforced by any preconceived 
goals. It is almost impossible to form questions 
and get answers, or even free comment, which 
will reflect either theory or philosophy. In a 
way, the consultants have been victimized into 
unintentional errors they themselves could pre- 
vent if doing a similar survey in their own field. 

The work of consultants is done in a milieu 





which demands many contradictory charac- 
teristics both of training and personality. 
Stability is required and at the same time a 
chameleon-like adaptability to a variety of 
situations, no two ever alike, Specific knowl- 
edge and experience in basic library methods 
and practices are essential. Yet, in addition and 
more demanding, is the need for thorough 
knowledge of law, community organization, 
educational methods, and applied psychology. 
A philosophy of social and economic concern 
for solutions to sometimes tawdry, negligible, 
and disconcerting local situations causes con- 
fusion, since often there is more satisfaction in 
solving the small problem at a sacrifice to the 
larger welfare of the total program. This may 
be what leads so many consultants into weeding 
library collections, instead of working with lay 
leadership, or holding workshops on book 
selection. No great development of professional 
esteem can take place, however, unless the 
theories and philosophy of consulting are 
crystallized into recognizable tenets for the pro- 
fession at large. And just this is the goal con- 
sultants may well set for themselves. 

An oversimplification is almost impossible 
as to the broader aspects of a good consultant 
program for a state agency. Based, however, 


e Miss French is li- 
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on answers to the question, “What does a us 
sultant program perform for the agency?, 
there are three major activities—those of plan 
ning, advising, and arbitrating. These cannot 
be treated separately, as they overlap tremen- 
dously ; but a given local situation may demand 
. more of one than the other. Broadly speaking, 
planning has to do with setting up projects, or 
. demonstrations, or the extension of services in 
one form or another. It may quite often ex- 
pand into work with other state and local 
agencies or organizations. One in an advisory 
role is chiefly consigned to work in local li- 
braries with trustees or librarians in solving 
specific problems, such as library organization, 
program development, or buidie plans. 
These aspects of the work usually take the spe- 
cific kinds of know-how peculiar to profes- 
sional librarians. Finally there is always arbi- 
tration. In the act of giving advice or planning, 
the final decision may be left to the professional 
expert after hearing both sides. The choice of a 
building site may call up more concentration 
on arbitration than any other consulting situa- 
tion, although sometimes even a placid con- 
ference with trustees and the librarian may call 
for judicious listening and some anxiety as to 
giving a verdict on existing evidence. 
Consideration of these activities as major 
does eliminate some types of approach; con- 
sultants have no legal warrant or regulatory 
powers as a rule. They are not inspectors in a 
strict sense. They are overstepping their pre- 
rogatives if they go in too extensively for train- 
ing or teaching. Since they are dealing with 
adulte only well-defined adult education tech- 
niques are legitimate. Conferences, workshops, 
and discussion are of great importance to the 
achievement of a total statewide program 
through advice, planning, and arbitration. 
These are preferable to day-by-day visits to 
libraries—to any actual participation in run- 


ning a library—and may - protect the state li- 
brary ultimately from any danger of superim- 
posing a library structure on a local situation. 

Other professions have developed some valid 
procedures which might be borrowed by the 
library profession in dealing with the dilemma 
of too few consultants and no firm method of 
preparation for the positions. Social workers 
rely heavily on counseling, a skill of their pro- 
fession, to eliminate undesirable personalities 
and to guide new personnel into appropriate 
positions. Of course, this is a built-in situation 
which they turn inward to strengthen them- 
selves. It is not a major skill of librarians. 
Nevertheless, some of it might be acquired by 
library associations and larger libraries in 
order to channel desirable personnel into weak 
spots such as this in the profession. Similarly, 
in recruiting, library education leadership can 
help by seeking out and making the profession 
desirable to graduates with sociology, political 
science, or adult education training. 

The medical profession uses the internship to 
orient as well as to give further training. Why 
not internships for consultants—some practical 
library experience and, at the same time, work 
with community planning councils, League of 
Women Voters units, agriculture extension 
leadership, and other politically- or com- 
munity-oriented groups. The possibilities along 
this line are many and diversified. 

What is going on now as far as the library 
consultant is concerned is time consuming, ex- 
pensive, and professionally haphazard. It is not. 
entirely possible to simply train consultants; 
the problem is more complex than that. Yet, if 
the profession expects to improve the situa- 
tion, some intermediary factors will have to 
be established between library school training 
and the ultimate knowledge and skills needed 
to carry forward so complex a program as that 
required by the existing state libraries.  €ee 


IATUL-—what it is and what it does 


by Gladys T. Pies 


IATUL is a section of IFLA. For the unini- 


tiated, this means that the International Asso- 
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ciation of Technological University Libraries 
is a section of the International Federation of 
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| Library Associations. IATUL had its begin- 
ning in this way: Outlines of proposals for an 


< . international forum in which the special prob- 
-lems and interests of technological university 
o libraries could be discussed were presented at 
— —. the IFLA meeting at Vienna in 1953 by Dr. 

- Erik Hemlin of Gothenburg, Sweden. These 


proposals were further developed at the Za- 
greb, Yugoslavia, meeting in 1954. On June 
1, 1955, IATUL was formally established at 
Dusseldorf, West Germany, and in September 
1955, it was recognized as a section of IFLA. 

The aims of IATUL are to act as an organ 
for international cooperation among techno. 
logical university libraries and to stimulate 
and develop those library projects that are of 
international and regional importance. Stress- 
es are on international cooperation in daily 
library practice, in exchanging librarians, in 
special services to members, and in research. 

In IATUL’s early days, a small number of 
representatives of European libraries made up 
its membership. Now, some ten years after its 
founding, the association has approximately 
85 members located in many parts of the 
world, including (as of December 1965) the 
libraries of 22 institutions in the United 
States: 

Institutes of Technology: California, Car- 
negie, Case, Drexel, Georgia, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Polytechnic of Brooklyn, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic, Virginia Polytechnic, and 
Worcester Polytechnic. Universities: Califor- 
nia (Berkeley), Colorado, Illinois (Urbana), 
Johns Hopkins, Lehigh, Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, Purdue, Stanford, Tennessee, and Wash- 
ae 

L. J. van der Wolk, director of the 
rian of the Technological University (Bib- 
liotheek der T-chuische Hogeschool), Delft, 
the Netherlands, is president of IATUL. Other 
officers are: Professor W. N. Locke, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Libraries, 
Cambridge, Mass., vice-president; Clifford 
Currie, library of the lmperial College of 
Science and Technology, London, England, 
secretary ; and Dr. P. Kaegbein, library of the 
Technological University, Berlin, West Ger- 


e Mrs. Piez is general editor for the Library 
Technology Program, Office for Research and 
Development, ALA headquarters. 


many, treasurer. 


James D. Mack, librarian of Lehigh nives: pt - 


sity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was to become - 
president of IATUL on June 7 at its meeting 
in West Berlin. 

An important undertaking of [ATUL was a 
working conference held in Stuttgart, West 
Germany, in September 1964 on the theme, 
“Modern: Library Planning, Building, and 
Equipment.” 

(The papers presented at the conference 
were published in Libri 15 (1965), No. 1, p. 
17-63.) 

There are now some 23 projects on the 
IATUL program. One of these projects is the 
republication of the telecode and telex ad- 
dress book as a separate manual (with the ap- 
proval of Unesco). Another is the interna- 
tional exchange of librarians. Still a third is 
concerned with inventorying and evaluating 
library research in progress. ALA’s Office for 
Research and Development will cooperate in 
this third project by sending to [ATUL no- 
tices of research reported to the clearinghouse 
the office maintains. 

Planned for September 1-9, 1966, as the 
result of a fifth project, is the “First [ATUL 
Seminar on the Application of International 
Library Methods and Techniques,” to be held 
at the library of the Technological University 
in Delft. The scope of the seminar is defined 
as “international methods and techniques. 
which can be applied now in daily library 
routine.” The seminar is intended for 
qualified librarians with experience in the re- 
search library. Membership in [ATUL is not 
required to attend the seminar, but the num- 
ber of participants is limited to 20. 

Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., director of ALA's 
Library Technology Program, has accepted an 
invitation to teach a session on applications 
of modern technology in international librari- 
anship. Other ALA members known to be 
participating are: Gordon R. Williams, direc- 
tor of the Center for Research Libraries in 
Chicago, who will teach a session on "Inter- 
national Methods and Sources for Acquisition 
of Material," and John G. Lorenz, deputy di- 
rector of the Library of Congress, who will 
teach a session on "International Statistics on 
Libraries." 








by Verner W. Clapp 


. It was December 1941. The United States had 
been in the war for several weeks. The Li- 
brary of Congress had activated the plans for 
the evacuation of its least replaceable collec- 
tions. Great vans groaned through the night 


2 2 to preselected repositories, North and South 
-... and West, to libraries in nonindustrial areas 


whose custodians had offered the hospitality 
of their unfilled bookstacks. One of these was 
the library of Washington and Lee University 
in Lexington, Virginia. To its dark and silent 
campus, late one night of zero temperature, 
there came to a halt a weary convoy of trucks 
and its escort, exhausted by long hours and 
delays and accidents of the road. There to 
greet them was the university librarian, not a 
bit put out that he had been kept waiting long 
beyond a normal bedtime, but with a welcome 
so exuberant, and with such transparent relish 
in the opportunity to be of help, that his 
guests were instantly captivated and the tedium 
and fatigue of travel forgotten in pleasure that 
is still fresh after more than 20 years. 

The enthusiasm, the sense of humor that 
rarely fails to see the comical side of things 
and to overlook their distressing aspects, the 
respect for the views of others that never yet 
imputed mean motives to an associate, the 
quick comprehension, above all, the thought- 
fulness of Foster Mohrhardt have captivated 
many others before and since that December 
night. There are few who can so instantly 
establish the bases of friendship, employing 
even untoward circumstances for the purpose. 

In Mohrhardt, ALA has thus acquired a 
vice-president of great personal agreeableness. 
I shall come back to this point. But first I want 
to recall the more than usual diversity of his 
preparation and experience in library work. 
The recital of the details of his career that 
follows may seem to be (and is) a long one; 
but the details are no accident—it is upon 
them that his accomplishment and contribu- 
tion depend. 

Foster E(dward) Mohrhardt was born 
in 1907 in Lansing, Michigan, where his fa- 
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FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT 


First Vice-President and President-Elect 


ther was one of the pioneers of the automotive 
industry. He holds his B.A. from Michigan 
State (1929), a library science degree from 
Columbia (1930), and an M.A. in English 
literature and library science from Michigan 
(1933). But North Carolina (1927), Munich 
(from which he holds a diploma, 1932), New 
York University, Purdue, and Indiana have 
all contributed to his education. His career in 
librarianship commenced while he was still 
an undergraduate at Michigan State; it was 
continued in science and technology at the 
New York Public Library (1930) and at the 
University of Michigan (1931-33). There he 
came under the influence of William Warner 
Bishop, whom he has since memorialized as 
America’s first international librarian. 

Mr. Mohrhardt’s next two years were 
spent as assistant librarian and on the teach. 
ing staff of the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation at Greeley and in the business library 

( Continued on page 717) 
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JOSEPH H. REASON 


Second Vice-President 


On the blustery May morning on which I vis- 
ited it for the purpose of interviewing its di- 
rector, the Founders Library—the main 
library of Howard University—impressed me 
by its quiet elegance, its muted and modest 
elaboration: soft red brick with a subdued 
sort of trim which I took to be limestone; 
quantities of “silver oak" paneling, the tran- 
quility of which would have to be directly 
experienced to be adequately appreciated. 
Persons of various ages——students and, I sup- 
pose, faculty and staff— passed in and out. 
What they, against that setting, suggested was 
the fellowship of a real university rather than 
the necessary human evidence of something 
less; a suggestion of crowding, certainly, but 
not of confusion; of the verve which we like 
to associate with the twentieth century com- 
bined (painlessly, or so it seemed) with the 
orderliness ("repose" would be too much) 
associated with— what? Easy to say the nine- 
teenth, but possibly rather the twelfth. What- 


By Robert M. Pierson 


ever its constituents, this atmosphere which I 
felt.—and, in my role as profiler (for so I con- 
ceived, vaingloriously perhaps, my office), ! 
was eager to feel an atmosphere and prepared 
to invent one, if necessary!l-—was one upon 
the achievement of which any college or uni- 
versity might well feel itself to have "arrived." 

The impression which I have formed of Jo- 
seph H. Reason is perfectly in harmony with 
the effect which I observed (or seemed to ob- 
serve) in the university and which he seems 
not only to epitomize but also to support and 
to enhance—or, perhaps we should say, to 
distill. To all this he adds an air of (as they 
say) “quiet strength," of (as it were) trying 
to prove nothing; a suggestion of a vast re- 
serve of sense and drive; a suggestion which 
may be due in part to height, in part to im- 
peccable tone production, and in part to a 
total lack of “fidgets,” but which one would 
like to suppose has its principal source in 
character and in intellect. There is also a faint 
suggestion of something besides the secular, 
something which I wonder whether I shall be 
misunderstood in describing as priestly rather 
than ministerial. Whatever it is, it in no way 
rules out humor, urbanity, understatement, 
and other modern" qualities which for some 
reason or other are supposed by some to be 
incompatible with an air of vocation. But 
enough of atmospherics. Unfortunately for 
my effort (perhaps misguided) to depict the 
man through his mise en scéne, Dr. Reason 
returned to Howard University, to join its 
library staff, when the Founders Library was 
just about ready to be opened; so its beauty, 
etc., cannot be laid to him—unless we say 
(and why not?) that he has left it alone 
(surely a compliment when we think of some 
older buildings and what horrors have been 
uncapped in the name of "improving" them). 

Joseph H. Reason was born March 23, 
1905, at Franklin, Louisiana. In 1928 he was 
graduated from New Orleans University 
(since merged into Dillard University), re- 
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maining there to teach French. In 1929 he 
went to Florida A & M College (now Univer- 
sity), Tallahassee, to teach languages. During 
the school year 1931-32, he studied at How- 
ard University, Washington, D.C. Subse- 
quently (1935-36) he attended Columbia 
University, New York, having been granted a 
General Education Board Fellowship, and 
earned his B.S.L.S. He served as chief librari- 
an of Florida A & M until 1938, when he be- 
came reference librarian at Howard Univer- 
sity. In 1946 he became Howard’s chief li- 
brarian; since 1957 his official title has been 
director of libraries. During his twenty vears 
as head librarian, the collections which he co- 
ordinates have doubled; the staffs of the 
Howard libraries now include 55 persons. 

Despite his full schedule, Mr. Reason has 
been able to maintain his role, so to speak, as 
a student of language. He received his mas- 
ter’s degree in French from the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and his doctorate 
from the Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D.C. His doctoral dissertation, 
which was published by the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, was entitled An In- 
quiry Into the Structural Style and Originali- 
ty of Chrestien’s Yvain (Studies in Romance 
Languages and Literatures, vol. 57). Mr. Rea- 
son has occasionally taught classes at How- 
ard, and he maintains his memberships in the 
American Dialect Society and in the Interna- 
tional Arthurian Society. His specialties are 
Old French and linguistics; in the latter field, 
he is particularly interested in sociological 
and geographical influences upon morpholo- 
gy, semantics, and distribution. 

Mr. Reason is a life member of ALA, is ac- 
tive in ACRL, and the International Relations 
Round Table, and is a member of RTSD. He 
is a member of the District of Columbia 
Library Association. He is to serve as a dis- 
cussion leader July 7-9 at the preconference 
workshop (at Rutgers University, New Brun- 
swick, New Jersey) concerned with the de. 
velopment of collections in support of pro- 
grams of non-Western studies in undergrad- 
uate liberal arts colleges. He has also spoken 
at various southern institutions, at the Mid- 
west Academic Librarians Conference, and at 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Library Confer- 
ence. Articles by Mr. Reason have appeared 
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in Library Service Review, Library Journal, 
D. C. Libraries, and College and Research 
Libraries. 

An important passage in Mr. Reason’s ca- 
reer occurred during 1961-63. He was 
granted a 28-month leave of absence from 
Howard in order to help organize the social 
sciences library of the University of Ran- 
goon, under ALA and Ford Foundation spon- 
sorship. Slightly over a year later, the politi- 
cal climate of Burma changed, and persons 
connected with foreign nongovernmental or- 
ganizations were required to leave, Mr. Rea- 
son being one of the last to do so. (Embassy 
personnel and, interestingly enough, mission- 
aries were allowed to remain—though recently 
some of the latter have been ordered to go.) 
For Mr. Reason’s account of the work in Ran- 
goon, see his report in CRL, XXIV (January 
1963), p. 57-60, entitled “The ALA-Ford 
Foundation Burma Projects: A Report”—an 
article written, by the way, at a stylistic level 
which we should like to think characteristic of 
articles in professional journals. The unex- 
pired duration of his leave Mr. Reason spent 
at ALA headquarters as ACRL executive sec- 
retary. 

The Howard librarian's hobbies are gar- 
dening and reading, his current specialty (in 
the latter line) being books and articles hav- 
ing to do with the so-called underdeveloped 
countries. Mrs. Reason, the former Bernice 
Chism, retired not long ago from a career as 
a teacher of science in the District of Colum- 
bia public schools. The Reasons have two 
grown children and one grandchild: their 
daughter, Barbara, is a research associate at 
American University, Washington, D.C., with 
the SORO project (her husband, Patrick But- 
ler, is a lawyer with the Department of Jus- 
tice). Their son, Paul, is an ensign in the 
United States Navy, having been graduated 
last June from the Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Maryland. 

Mr. Reason talked to me for about an 
hour; he then showed me through the library 
building. My impression confirmed what 
others have reported. In CRL, XXIII (Sep- 
tember 1962), p. 429, William W. Bennett 


wrote of him: 


He has impressed me by his ability to analyze 
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personalities and help place individuals on his 
staff so that their personalities are most effec- 
tive. His keen sense of the growing needs of 
the library profession has made him a guiding 
light to many younger administrators. 


Mr. Reason stands at the apex of a long 
and distinguished career in higher education 
and in librarianship; and 1 am sure that 
others join me in congratulating him upon his 
past achievements and in wishing him well. 

eec 


 MOHRHARDT .. . 
(Continued from page 714) 


at Columbia; but in 1935 he secured an assign- 
ment of much wider import, that of assistant 
to Mr. Bishop as chairman of the advisory 
groups on the Carnegie Corporation’s pro- 
grams of assistance to college, junior college, 
and teachers college libraries. These programs 
continued the project from which had come 
Charles B. Shaw's pioneering List of Books 
for College Libraries (ALA, 1931). Mr. Mohr- 
hardt contributed the equally pioneering List 
of Books for Junior College Libraries (ALA, 
1937), and he managed for Mr. Bishop the 
central purchasing office for the procurement 
of books in multiple copies for distribution to 
libraries under the Carnegie grants. 

It was during this assignment at Ann Arbor, 
too, that he met and married a member of 
the staff of the University of Michigan library, 
Katherine Selina Kivisto, whose ability to 
speak Finnish, acquired at home, has been 
very useful from time to time, as during the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions meeting in Helsinki in 1965. Their son 
David is now in museum work in Denver, 
while their daughter Katri is a mathematics 
major at Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, Fredericksburg. 


Named Washington and Lee librarian 


Mr. Mohrhardt's next move was to Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, as librarian of Washington and 
Lee, in an assignment that was to last-—-with in- 
terruptions—for eight years (1938-1946). 
One of his first jobs was to renovate the univer- 
sity library building. This he did by enclosing 
the old structure in a new shell. It was the use 
of stack space provided by this construction 


that was promised early in 1941 to the Li- 


brary of Congress at the request of Jerrold 


Orne, who was at that time planning the se- 
curity of LC's collections. 

At Lexington Mr. Mohrhardt also devel- 
oped, in collaboration with the school of 
journalism, an archives of propaganda; and 
he developed the historical collections with a 
view to exploiting the university's historical 
background and traditions. In spite of war- 
time conditions and his war service, he served 
as president of the Virginia Library Associa- 
tion in 1945. | 

In 1943 his university work had been in- 
terrupted by the war. He served in the army 
at Fort Lee, Virginia, in 1942; as a civilian 
instructor in electronics and aircraft turrets in 
the air force (Indianapolis) in 1943; and in 
the navy in radar work at Great Lakes, llli- 
nois, Naval Training Station in 1943-44. 

The end of the war signalled a release of 
many pent-up forces and developments in 
work dealing with informational records, 
especially in the areas covered broadly by the 
term “documentation.” One of the more im- 
portant and interesting activities of this kind 
was that of the Office of Technical Services 
in the U.S. Department of Commerce. This 
office was charged with responsibility for mak- 
ing available the results of war-time research 
to the civilian. world. Mr. Mohrhardt, re- 
cruited by Jerrold Orne on the basis of the 
Lexington experience, served OTS as head of 
its library and reports division (1946-47). 
Here he was, if only by necessity, a partici- 
pant in the rapid developments which were 
taking place in the techniques of documenta- 
tion, commencing a trend which has con- 
tinued undiminished to the present time. 

During the next year or two Mr. Mohrhardt 
served as visiting professor at Columbia (in 
book selection and library administration) 
and as consultant in the development of docu- 
mentation services to the Brookhaven Labora- 
tory of the Atomic Energy Commission. But 
in 1948 he became assistant to Francis R. 
St. John and then his successor as director of 
library service for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, with responsibility for the operation of 
its nationwide network of hospital libraries, 
both professional and patients’, This was a 
period of ebb and flow in governmental li- 


UT. 





brary work, of alternate expansion and re- 
trenchment, centralization and decentraliza- 
tion, reorganization following upon reorgan- 
ization. The libraries, as so often happens, 
tended to become the shuttlecock between the 
battledores of competitive administrative 
forces. Much of Mr. Mohrhardt’s energies at 
this time were required merely to prevent de- 
terioration of the service. One of the notable 
contributions of his administration, both to 
prevent deterioration and to promote im- 
provement, was the completion of a set of 
performance standards for hospital libraries. 


To USDA research library 
By this time Mr. Mohrhardt had acquired 


an unusually diversified experience—in col- 
lege, university, public, government, and spe- 
cial library work; in work with branches and 
with multibranch systems; in centralized pro- 
curement; in documentation; in teaching and 
consulting. He was now given an appoint- 
ment as potentially demanding as he was cap- 
able of responding. On September 14, 1954, 
he assumed charge of the great research li- 
brary of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
in succession to Ralph R. Shaw. Here, once 
again, he had entered upon a new assignment 
in a period of retrenchment, and his first duties 
were to prevent loss of effectiveness of the 
service and to establish administrative rela- 
tionships and confidence, as well as to develop 
the climate of staff morale preparatory to fu- 
ture advances. Ás to his success, there can 
be little doubt: his library has been desig- 
nated by law as the National Agricultural Li- 
brary (1962); its important bibliographic 
services have been improved and diversified ; 
its catalog is being published; and its new 
$7 million building is to be completed by 
1968. i 

_. The international aspects of library work 
-. are perhaps especially recognized in agricul- 


ture, and it was very appropriate that, as a 


disciple of William Warner Bishop, Mr. Mohr- 


; DA. hardt: should now become increasingly in- 
P volved in international activities. In 1955 he 
-participated i in founding the International As- 


| „sociation | of Agricultural Librarians and Doc- 
! talists and served as its first president. In 

| was a delegate to the Unesco-spon- 
sored meeting on international exchanges in 
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Tokyo: sin. 1961 he was a mbee i of the Pa- 
cific Scientific. Congress i in Honolulu; in 1963 
he was again in Tokyo as a member of the 
conference on U.S.-Japanese Scientific Ex- 
change; and he has participated in many 
other international meetings and groups spon- 
sored by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the International Federation of Library 
Associations, and others. Since the establish- 
ment of the U.S. National Committee for the 
International Federation for Documentation, 
Mr. Mohrhardt has represented the USDA on 
the committee. He is currently its chairman. 
He is on the board of World Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Rural Sociology Abstracts, which 
he had a major share in founding. 

While these are examples of his activities 
on the international scene, Mr. Mohrhardt's 
participation in professional activities at 
home has, not unnaturally, been even more 
extensive, For example, he has spent long 
years as a director of the United States Book 
Exchange and has served as its president. He 
has been a member of the Committee on Sci- 
ence Information in the Executive Office of 
the President, the Science Information Coun- 
cil in the National Science Foundation, the 
Committee on Scientific and Technical In- 
formation (cosATI) of the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology, and the National 
Federation of Science Abstracting and Index- 
ing Services. He was a cofounder and has 
been chairman of Section T (Information Sci- 
ences) of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In addition he has 
served as chairman of the lecture series in 
the graduate school of the USDA; he serves 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission as expert 
examiner in the filling of top federal library 
posts; and he was a cofounder, and part 
owner, of a needed commercial activity, the 
Library Placement Exchange. 


Good nature's positive role 


From the foregoing recital (which is not 
finished even yet), it might be concluded that 
Mr. Mohrhardts good nature has allowed 
him to be taken advantage of in the matter of 
committee and other professional assignments. 
I think that such a conclusion would be in- 
correct. There can be no doubt, of course, 
about the good nature. But its role in influenc- 
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= ing Mr. Mohrhardt’s activities has been posi- 
— tive, not negative. | 
© Especially since the end of World War ll 
there has been, to greater or lesser degree and 
J with more or less important consequences, à 


failure of communication, understanding, and 


collaboration between librarians and nonli- 
brarians having similar interests in the ex- 
-ploitation of recorded information. From his 
first appointment in Washington, Mr. Mohr- 
hardt has encountered this gulf of misunder- 
standing, and he has friends in both camps. 
In consequence, the fact that he has served 
on so many bodies, especially in the area of 
science information, represents, I believe, 
the results of his sense of responsibility for 
attempting, if possible, to build a bridge of 
understanding between the library and non- 
library worlds. For this attempt he has special 
qualifications, and those who have been in 
a postion to observe know that he has served 
both groups well. 

Certainly, the agency by which he is em- 
ployed has formally recognized Mr. Mohr. 
hardt's accomplishment and contribution. At 
a ceremony conducted in the shadow of the 
Washington Monument on May 17, 1963, at 
which then Vice-President Johnson spoke, the 
USDA conferred on him its highest citation, 
a Distinguished Service Award "for unusual 
vision, competence and accomplishment in 
evolving and promoting a dynamic agricul. 
tural library program for the department and 
the nation, and for exceptional international 
leadership." 


With respect to ALA, Mr. Mohrhardt’s | 


services go far back in time. As a member of 
the Junior Members Round Table he par- 
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ticipated in the compilation of Library Litera- 
ture 1921-1933, and his own first contribu- 
tion to library literature was an article about 
the round table in the ALA Bulletin in 1934. 
He has served on Council and as chairman of 
committees, including a subcommittee on re- 
gional membership in connection with the 
work of the Fourth Activities Committee, 
whose importance may now be seen to be 
perhaps greater than was suspected at the 
time. He is currently a member of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee and is ALA’s 
representative in the International Federation 
of Library Associations. 

Mr. Mohrhardt is also a member of the 
Special Libraries Association and of the Medi- 
cal Libraries Association as well as of regional 
associations. He is currently chairman of the 
Association of Research Libraries. He is a 
fellow of the Institute for Information Sci 
ences of London, a member of the Cosmos 
Club of Washington, and of the American 
Legion. 

On the evidence, ALA’s new vice-president 
is a specialist in collaboration. eee 
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. Departmental Libraries 


and the Problem of Autonomy 


v : | by Suzanne K. Newhall 


|. Departmental libraries exist and will continue 


to exist. Accepting them as a fact, the problem 
is how to run them in a manner that affords the 
best possible service to those using them (a 
library is, after all, a service organization) and 
works most efficiently from the point of view 
of those who work in them. It should hardly 
be necessary to point out that for both of these 
stipulations to be put into practice the library 
must be efficiently operated, since a library that 
ijs not run efficiently cannot give good service. 
It is unfortunately true in some cases that a li- 
brary that is run efficiently does not give good 
service because we have lost sight of the funda- 
mental concept of what a library is—an or- 
ganization to make information available to its 
users. This, however, should be the topic for 
another article. 

Assuming, then, that it is agreed that depart- 
mental libraries fill an essential need and that 
the purpose of those who work in them is to 
make material available as quickly as possible 
to the scientists and students who use them, 
we come to the matter of how this can be done. 

The system developed at Haverford has 
done so over a period of several years and has, 
we think, evolved into a very efficient system 
through a series of decisions, each based on 
what was judged to be the simplest method of 
handling the particular problem in a way 
which would result in giving the best (that is, 
the quickest and most complete) service. 

Departmental science libraries have been an 
accepted part of the entire library organization 
at Haverford for many years. But until very 
recently, these libraries were merely rooms, in 
the various science buildings, which housed the 
books and journals for a given subject. These 
rooms with their special collections were run 
by rules governing usage in the main library 
and were checked on once a day for the circu- 
lation to be counted, the books to be shelved, 
and the room to be tidied in general. All order- 
ing, record keeping, binding, cataloging, re- 
serving of books, issuing of overdue notices, 





interlibrary loaning, etc. were handled 
through the main library. It was necessary to 
go to the main library to find out about the 
status of any of these functions, most of the in- 
quiries being relayed through the librarian who 
went out from the main library to the depart- 
mental libraries. This was obviously an unsat- - 
isfactory arrangement. The librarian became 
a compounded go-between, unable to give quick 
or definite answers about the state of affairs 
supposedly in her domain, because all the 
records were maintained by someone else. She 
was often unable to get, when needed, definite 
answers from those who did maintain the 
records because it was a rare coincidence that 
found the science librarian and the other li- 
brarians involved free at the same time, Thus, 
queries of any sort—about interlibrary loans, 
about book orders, or missing journals—which 
would be made on Monday were often not 
answered until Friday or the following Monday 
and, in some cases, may have been lost alto- 
gether because of the number of people and the 
numerous delays involved. 

Since the rooms allocated for housing the 
science collections contained only stacks and 
space for reading areas, there was no place for 
any library equipment or work space for a li- 
brarian, and the transference of any records 
from the main library to a science library for 
administration by the science librarian was 
impractical, if not impossible. 


e Mrs. Newhall is li- 
brarian of the sci- 
ence library, Haver- 
ford College. Her ar- 
ticle, "Science Li- 
brary Cooperation in 
Three Colleges," ap- 
peared in the April 
issue. 





... Obviously, the first step in unifying the do- 
main of the science libraries and in making the 
science librarian something other than a mes- 
 senger was the allocation of work and office 

space. This was allowed for in the plans of the 

library when a new science building was con- 
structed to house three of the formerly separate 


— ^ sciences: chemistry, mathematics, and physics. 
575. v. The first routine transferred from the main 
— — Jibrary to the science library was the recording 


_ of circulation statistics along with the sending 

-of overdue notices and fine notices. The next 
was interlibrary loan, Since science books and 
journals often involve terms which are unfa- 
miliar to those not in the sciences, this change 
not only gave direct service to the scientists 
put eliminated a possible source of error in the 
“translation” of titles and terms. 

The third and fourth routines to be trans- 
ferred to the science library were the checking 
in of periodicals and the preparation of them 
for binding. All science journals are now de- 
livered directly to the science library. This 
often results in the appearance of a given issue 
on the journal stands 24 to 36 hours sooner 
than might have been possible if it had been 
delivered first to the main library, checked in, 
and then sent to the science library. The keep- 
ing of the Kardex records for science journals 
by the science librarian also allows for a closer 
check on the arrival and nonarrival of these 
journals, since the drawers can be “read” more 
frequently to check for missing issues. 

A natural outgrowth of transferring the 
periodical check-in to the science library was 
the transferal of binding preparation, both be- 
cause of the availability of the Kardex to check 
on the volumes and indexes when preparing the 
journals for binding and because, since pre- 
paring for binding takes time and must be 
done in advance of the date of the actual ship- 
ment, the journals were in the science library 
and hence available for immediate use until the 

actual moment that they were picked up by 
the binder. Two parenthetical notes about the 

binding routine should be mentioned here. 
They are 1) coordination of our binding 
schedule with our neighbor, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, so that the scientific journals subscribed 
to by both institutions are never at the bindery 
simultaneously and 2) the use of a single 
binder for all of our science journals so that 
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we have been able to work out a definite sched- 


ule of pick-up and delivery during the academic 
year. Thus, a delivery is made at the time of 
each pick-up approximately every five weeks. 

The next logical step was the return of all 
bound volumes to the science library. Since 
more than 50 per cent of all binding returned 
remained in the three-subject library, it was 
an obvious saving of time and energy to have 
these volumes returned to the library where 
they would remain. There was no additional 
burden in transporting the volumes for the 
three sciences not in the same building (bi. 
ology, psychology, and astronomy-engineering 
periodicals not being bound) to their respec- 
tive buildings. Return of the bound volumes to 
the science library also means that the science 
journals are available immediately on return, 
whether processed or not. The accessioning, 
adding, and marking of these volumes is, of 
course, all done in the science library. 

Reserve books for the sciences are kept in 
the science libraries, and new books ordered 
by these libraries are displayed in the appropri- 
ate libraries after being displayed in the main 
library for four days. Reference books, such as 
the World List of Scientific Periodicals and the 
volume of Ulrich’s pertaining to science peri- 
odicals, are kept in the science library as are 
all other reference works pertaining only to 
scientific information and additional sets of 
works such as American Men of Science. 

Routines still handled by the main library 
are ordering, billing, cataloging, and payment 
of the student assistants. No further plans are 
underway at the moment to transfer any of 
these routines to the science library, but the 
situation is not necessarily a static one. 

The organization of our science libraries, as 
was stated earlier, has developed over a period 
of time and seems to us, after being in effect 
for at least two years, to be a development of 
logical and rational growth which has given 
increased service to the science departments 
and, by relieving the main library of some of 
its burden, to other departments as well. - 

We have not carried separateness to the 
point of sending the main library a note say- 
ing. “We disassociate,” but we have proved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned that a suff- 
ciently realistic amount of autonomy in the 
science libraries is beneficial. eee 
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By Louis M. Nourse 


- On the evening of March 15, 1966, the oldest 
of some twenty-five Great Books Groups in 
St. Louis was enjoying its bimonthly ses- 
sion featuring The Satires of Juvenal, which 
was the book being discussed by this 
group in its nineteenth year. One of the co- 
leaders was Charles H. Compton, who had 
been serving in that capacity since its begin- 
ning. Ernest Boyd, who had been the other 
coleader during the entire period, telephoned 
that he had a cold and would not be down, so 
Lyman Ross took his place that evening. 
On the evening of March 16 Mr. Compton 
was dead in Barnes Hospital, having suc- 
cumbed to a massive heart attack that after- 





Mr. Compton 


Charles Herrick Compton, 1880-1966 


noon. He had telephoned his secretary earlier 
explaining that he was not feeling well and 
had decided not to come down to his office 
that day. Aside from the shock to his family 
and friends, it was a fortunate way to go—a 
man with a keen mind but enduring physical 
frailties in his 86th year— working as usual 
one day and gone the next. It was the way he 
would have preferred. 

At the St. Louis Public Library Staff Asso- 
ciation dinner honoring Mr. Compton on the 
occasion of his retirement as librarian on his 
70th birthday, October 24, 1950, I expressed 
the hope that Mr. Compton would have the 
leisure to write his autobiography and sug- 
gested that he entitle it, “Exit Cheering,” and 
added: 


Mr. Compton is still cheering for Nebraska! 

Mr. Compton is still cheering for the Albany Li- 
brary School! 

Mr. Compton is still cheering for the American 
Library Association! 

Mr. Compton is still cheering for the St. Louis 
Public Library! 

Mr. Compton is still cheering for Great Books! 


Subsequently, Mr. Compton, serving as li- 
brarian emeritus, did write his autobiography 
with the title “Memories of a Librarian.” 

From it we learn that he was born October 
24, 1880, in the small town of Palmyra, Ne- 
braska. His father, Orville Compton, was a 
Presbyterian home missionary who had come 
from Auburn, New York, to Palmyra in Janu- 
ary 1878 with his wife and two children, Nel- 
lie, age 6, and Paul, age 2. Space precludes 


e Mr. Nourse, librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, was a long-time associate of his legen- 
dary predecessor and, as is evident in this article, 
a great admirer also. 
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further genealogy, but his characterizations of 
his father and mother, Hannah MacAfee 
Compton, give a clue to his own make up: 


My father loved God, the Bible, his wife and 
children. Among his enthusiasms were garden- 
ing, fruit trees, fast horses, Jersey cattle, Poland 
China pigs, bulldogs, and faney poultry. My 
mother loved her God, her church, her family, 
her children, good books, good music, running 
streams, hills and trees, flowers and good humor. 


One time when his mother was visiting a new 
show house in Bennett, she was shown over 
the house and when she came home she said, 
"I did not see one book in any room in the 
whole house. If I had a house like that I 
would have books and books and books." 
That sentence gives us the vital clue to a 
prime interest of Charles and of his older sis- 
ter, Nellie, who became a librarian first, and 
is credited. by her brother as having 
influenced his choice of librarianship as a 
lifetime profession. 

For a splendid profile of Mr. Compton I 
refer you to “Living Librarians—V, He 
Sticks to His Last, Charles Herrick Compton" 
by Harry C. Bauer, published in the ALA 
Bulletin March 1954. Mr. Bauer, then director 
of libraries, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, is a graduate of the St. Louis Library 
School, and was a close friend of Mr. Comp- 
ton for many years. His account is so com- 
plete, capturing the real “Charlie Compton," 
that I find it impossible not to repeat many of 
the highlights of his career as described by 
Harry Bauer. 

During his student days at the University 
of Nebraska, Mr. Compton worked on Satur- 
days in a shoe store, and during the summers 
he worked on the farm of his future father-in- 
law. After receiving his A.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska on June 13, 1901, he sold 
insurance for the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. However, talks with his sister Nel- 
lie who was then an assistant in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Library convinced him that 
he should become a librarian. After saving 
the necessary funds, he entered the New York 
State Library School at Albany. As an econo- 
my measure he found it possible and pleasant 
to share an apartment with Chalmers Hadley, 
Louis Bailey, and Arne Kildal, of Norway. 
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These men became his lifelong friends. Dur- 
ing the summer session between the first and 
second year at Albany, he served as librarian 
of the local YMCA and added the duties of 
bookkeeper during the second year. Shortly 
after he graduated from the Albany school in 
1908, Mr. Compton assumed the duties of li- 
brarian of the University of North Dakota 
Library, at a salary of $1000 a year. He mar- 
ried Ruth Rogers December 29, 1908. Their 
son Paul was born in Grand Forks. In May 
1910, he became reference librarian of the 
Seattle Public Library. Their second son Ken- 
neth was born in Seattle in 1914. 

Mr. Compton began to build a solid profes- 
sional reputation for himself particularly 
through his activities in the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. 

In May 1918, Mr. Compton was given a 
leave of absence to go to Washington, D.C., 
where the headquarters of the Library War 
Service was located in the Library of Con- 
gress. In September 1919, he was given an- 
other leave of absence to serve as assistant 
director, under Carl H. Milam, director of 
the ALA Enlarged Program with headquar- 
ters in New York City. He described this as- 
signment in his autobiography as “the wildest 
and most reckless adventure of my life.” In 
any event, out of this venture, he became a 
lifelong friend of Mr. Milam and a lifelong 
booster of the American Library Association. 

Shortly after returning to Seattle in Decem- 
ber 1920, Mr. Compton was offered the posi- 
tion of assistant librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library. He assumed his new duties 
June 4, 1921. 

While serving as assistant librarian, Mr. 
Compton worked closely with Arthur E. 
Bostwick, librarian, to strengthen and in- 
crease the services of the library to the resi- 
dents of St. Louis. During this period he pur- 
sued two special library interests. One of 
these was his study of the reading interests of 
the library's publie, which resulted in the 
publication of “Who Reads What?” in 1934. 
This was followed by a series of similar 
studies which appeared as supplements to sev- 
eral of his annual reports. A second profes- 
sional interest was his unceasing effort to se- 
cure better library legislation in Missouri. He 
served as chairman of the Legislative Com- 
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.. mittee of the Missouri Library Association 
co from 1924 to 1944 with the exception of two 


> brief periods. During this time he took an ac- 
| tive part in national as well as state library 


.. affairs, having served as president of the Mis- 
 souri Library Association for the year 1924— 
25 and as president of the American Library 
. Association for the year 1934-35. He advo- 
cated federal aid for public libraries in his 
presidential address. 
. During his incumbency as librarian, Mr. 
Compton laid the groundwork and planned 
the details of three important legislative cam- 
paigns: first, the inclusion of important new 
library provisions, including state aid to pub- 
lic libraries, in the new 1945 State Constitu- 
tion; second, the increase of the maximum 
library tax rate for St. Louis from 24 to 345 of 
a mill in the Missouri statutes; and third, the 
successful local election which provided the 
library with the additional 1 mill tax. 
On the occasion of Mr. Compton's retire- 
ment, the board passed a resolution which re- 
corded the details of his outstanding services 
to the library, his distinguished professional 
career, and his nationally recognized leader- 
ship in American librarianship. It contained 
this cogent summary of his outstanding char- 
acteristics: 
Among Mr. Compton's personal attributes, his 
sound and mature judgment, his complete integ- 
rity, his thoroughness and. perseverance, com- 
bined with a rare sense of humor, modesty, and 
kindliness, have won the confidence and respect 
of both the members of the board and of the li- 
brary staff. 


At a dinner given in his honor October 15, 
1950, by the Library Board and Staff Associ- 
ation, attended by 250 persons, a volume of 
. 175 letters from longtime friends was present- 
ed to him. 

Robert C. Day, president of the board, 


wrote: 


In the many problems which you have handled 
since you became librarian, I do not recall a 
single instance where the board failed to sustain 
your recommendations. You have presented facts 
buttressed with letters, contracts and documents. 
Your filing system must be remarkable as you 
have never failed to produce the evidence needed 
at a moment's notice. . . . As a fairly close ob- 
server, | have noticed that you have never lost 
sight of the library's obligation to serve the citi- 


zens of St. Louis—you have insisted on courtesy |. 


and promptness. 
Charles H. Brown, librarian emeritus, Iowa 
State University, Ames, wrote: 


It is with many feelings of nostalgia and regret 
that I hear of your impending retirement, I have 
admired from the beginning of our close rela- 
tions your poise, your discretion, and your pa- 
tience. At the time of the Denver meeting, you 
succeeded in obtaining action on difficult ques- 
tions which under a less skilled leader might 
have resulted in internal dissension among ALA 
members. You presided at the Denver Conference 
in 1935 with admirable judgment and calmness. 
You were one of the outstanding presidents of. 


the ALA. 


John M. Cory, executive secretary of the 
ALA, wrote: 


Your services to the ALA have been many and 
varied and it would be difficult to name anyone 
else who has served the Association with greater 
distinction. 


Ralph Dunbar, chief, Library Services Divi- 
sion, U.S. Office of Education, wrote: 


Whenever I have needed to cite an example of a 
sound-thinking librarian who always has the 
courage of his convictions and a will to battle 
persistently for library progress, the name of 
Charles H. Compton comes immediately to mind. 


At the Adult Education Council dinner 
given in honor of Mr. Compton October 20, 
1950, a number of tributes were paid to 
him. After Raymond H. Wittcoff, president of 
the council, had spoken, Mr. Compton replied 
in this vein: “I thank you for having thrown 
me bodily into the Great Books Program 
which quite likely will save me from the con- 
sequences of a useless, dreary old age." 

After his retirement, Mr. Compton's chief 
interest and activity was the Great Books Pro- 
gram which he served as coordinator for the 
Greater St. Louis area. Besides his autobiog- 
raphy, he also wrote Twenty-Five Crucial 
Years, St. Louis Public Library, 1927—1952 
published in 1953, a continuation of his Fifty 
Years of Progress of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 1876—1926, written in 1926, which vol- 
umes provide a unique history of the library 
for seventy-five years. His last publication was 
The Best of William James; Quotations and 
References in 652 Books, 1957. 





The board of directors honored Mr. Comp- 
ton further by the dedication of the Charles 
H. Compton Library on December 7, 1958. 
This building is an auxiliary unit which pro- 
vides special library services and storage for 
valuable reference books, thus relieving 
congestion in both departmental areas and the 
bookstacks of the Central Library. 

. At the May 1966 meeting of the board of 
directors, a final resolution was released re- 
capitulating Mr. Compton’s accomplishments, 
concluding as follows: “Mr. Compton’s con- 
tribution to the library and to many civic ac- 
tivities was inestimable and will have endur- 
ing value in the years to come.” 

Finally, 1 should like to add a personal 
word about Mr. Compton as an administrator, 
a fellow worker, and a friend. It was a joy to 
work for and with him. We worked perfectly 
together without a single serious disagreement 
that I can recall. He had an unusual way of 
tackling a problem or a project. When we 
were planning a tax campaign, he would enu- 
merate all of the difficulties ahead, then when 
we had hit bottom, psychologically speaking, 





he would change instantly to a positive optim- 
istic viewpoint and begin to build campaign 
strategy, slowly and thoroughly to inevitable 
success, He had a great many friends whom he 
kept in touch with over the years. He stood by 
them and supported them, overlooking their 


human weaknesses and emphasizing their 


strengths at all times. eee 
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Potdevin 
helps 
libraries 
automate 


book 


processing 


Libraries used to spend lots of time on hand gluing. 


That's changed. 


Potdevin Edge Gluers mechanically apply a strip of adhesive to book jacket edges 
or date slips. They do it faster and more evenly than someone with a brush and glue-pot. 


They can also apply an over-all adhesive coating on labels, pockets or book plates 


as wide as the machine's roller, 


In the process they slash time and cost as much as 5096. To free library personnel 


for important work. 


a Potdevin Edge Coaters use cold adhesives. No heating necessary. They let you adjust 
_ for the exact adhesive thickness you want. And they apply an adhesive strip from % inch 


to the full width of the roller, 


: You should investigate automated book processing. 


s dt lets people go to work. Real work, 
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Potdevin Machine Co. 
274 North Street, Teterboro, N.J. 
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National Conference on Library Statistics —— | 


by Robert J. Shaw, assistant to the executive director, Library Administration Division 


More than 125 representatives of the various 
ALA divisions and statistics committees, other 
national library associations, state library 
agencies, library schools, and school library 
supervisors attended the National Conference 
on Library Statistics at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, June 6-8, 1966. The con- 
ference was cosponsored by the National Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics, U. S. Office of 
Education, and ALA's Library Administration 
Division. 

The purpose of the conference was to pre- 
sent to a representative group of librarians 
from all parts of the United States 1) the pro- 
gram of USOE's National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics as it pertains to libraries, 2) 
the publication Library Statistics: A Handbook 
of Concepts, Definitions and Terminology 
(ALA, 1966), 3) the formulation of a com- 
prehensive program for the systematic collec- 
tion of statistics for all types of libraries, 4) 
standardization of library statistics and defini- 
tions nationally and internationally, 5) a re- 
view of data collection needs as they pertain to 
current legislation, and 6) the impact of li- 
brary statistics on the development of library 
standards. 

Following a panel summary of present li- 
brary legislative programs, including the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, the 


National Defense Education Act, the Library 
Services and Construction Act, the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, and the Higher Edu- 
cation Act 1965 Title II, a second panel, com- 
posed of Samuel Halperin, deputy assistant, 
secretary for legislation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Germaine Krettek, 
director, ALA Washington Office; and Dan 
Lacy, managing director, American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, told of new and pending legis- 
lation affecting libraries. Miss Krettek, and 
later C. George Lind, Reference, Estimates, and 
Projections Branch, USOE, emphasized the im- 
portance of reliable and meaningful statistics 
in support of legislation. 

David Palmer, chairman of the LAD Statis- 
tics Coordinating Committee, in speaking on 
“The Library Statistics Handbook and Its 
Implementation," suggested that each state li- 
brary consider holding a workshop in the area 
of library statistics, using the Handbook as a 
point of departure. He urged that continuing 
efforts be made to sound out statistical meth- 
ods and terminology with persons of other dis- 
ciplines. Finally, he stated that the Handbook 
and its definitions must be given a fair trial 
by those agencies responsible for statistics 
gathering and publication. 

Frank Schick, coordinator, Adult Education 
and Library Statistics, National Center for 


Members of the Library Statistics Conference planning committee (from left): Mr. Schick; Mr. Palmer; Hoyt Galvin, 
LAD president; Mr. Williams; and Alphonse F. Trezza, LAD executive secretary. 








Educational Statistics, presented papers on 
“The Relevance of the Handbook and the Na- 
tional Plan for Library Development” and 
“International Library Statistics Standards.” 

Joel Williams, director of the completed 
ALA Statistics Coordinating Project, presented 
the proposed national plan for library statis- 
tics, which recommends: 

l. That the collection, compilation, and 
presentation of statistics on a national basis 
for libraries of all types be the responsibility 
of the USOE. It further recommends that the 
commissioner of education appoint an advisory 
committee on library statistics, the member- 
ship of which would be composed of distin- 
guished representatives in the field of librari- 
anship as well as experts from other disciplines. 

2. That there be instituted immediately a 
program for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a national data bank of library sta- 
tistics and related socioeconomic data gathered 
from other sources. 

3. That a standardized publication program 
be established so that statistics for libraries 
of all types may be made available as quickly 
as possible. 

4. That close coordination of data-collection 
activities be maintained between the USOE and 
the state library agencies, and that the state 
library agencies be designated as collection 
agents of the federal government of required 
data for all types of libraries. If necessary, 
arrangements should be made for the financing 
of this activity by the federal government 
through grants to the state. 

9. That the concepts, definitions, and ter- 
minology contained in the Handbook receive 
wide publicity so that all libraries may be ac- 
customed to the approaches it suggests, not 
only with respect to nationwide surveys and 
studies, but also with respect to compilation of 
internal management statistics. 

6. That a study of needs for and users of 
library statistics be conducted as a next step 
in order that the current library statistics pro- 
gram may be evaluated. 

7. That the ALA’s coordination function for 
all library statistics and research be continued 
and strengthened for the purpose of prevent- 
ing duplication of effort, and be expanded to 
include rapid dissemination of information 
concerning all statistical or research studies 
under way or being planned. 
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8. That scientific sampling techniques be 
used to the fullest extent possible in order to 
achieve a maximum data yield at a minimum 
cost, 

9, That statistics on library education and 
manpower be made an integral part of the na- 
tional plan for library statistics. In this con- 
nection, it is further recommended that general 
statistics on faculty and students, collected by 
the USOE at present, be integrated into the sta- 
tistical reports required of library schools so 
that comparability can be maintained. 


Edwin Castagna, director of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, and past president of 
ALA, speaking on national library standards 
and statistics, offered the following ideas to the 
conference participants: “First, the best way 
to judge library standards is by their effective- 
ness in the improvement of libraries. Second, 
library standards are most effective for this 
purpose when they include statistical or quan- 
titative as well as qualitative elements. Third, 
quantitative library standards are of proven 
usefulness in securing greatly increased local, 
state, and federal funds for libraries, and now 
is the time to put them to use to make a revo- 
lutionary library advance.” 

Mr. Castagna pointed out that during com- 
pilation of the National Inventory of Library 
Needs it was discovered how difficult it was to 
apply the meager existing quantitative stan- 
dards to the actual facts of library activities. 
Without criticizing qualitative statements in 
standards, Mr. Castagna stated that “experi- 
ence suggests that standards that can be trans- 
lated into money terms are the most effective 
kind to use with decision-makers in the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our govern- 
ments.” As standards with built-in statistics are 
developed, he concluded, we should remember 
that the standards do not speak for themselves 
and are not self-enforcing. To get the most 
out of our statistical standards, to make them 
effective in the improvement of libraries, we 
must first study them, master them, and then 
use them where it will do the most good. 

A publication which will contain the recom- 
mended basic plan for a national statistics pro- 
gram, as well as the working papers of the 
conference and a summary of the various dis- 
cussions and recommendations will be avail- 
able at the end of this year. eee 
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PRICING LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES 


by the Insurance for Libraries Commiitee 
Library Organization and Management Section 


Library Administration Division 


Frequent requests have been made for a re- 
vision of the figures pertaining to pricing of 
library materials which appeared in the ALA 
Bulletin in June 1959 (“Evaluation of Li- 
brary Materials for Insurance Purposes,” 
pages 540-41) and in the Library Technology 
Project’s Protecting the Library and Its Re- 
sources (ALA, 1963, p. 260-63). The Insur- 
ance Committee considered the propriety of 
establishing new figures but feels that this is 
not within its province. However, demands 
have indicated that a guideline should be es- 
tablished and published for the profession as 
a whole to use in determining average costs. 
Using as a background the figures cited in the 
above sources, a review of the survey given 
in the Annual Summary issue of Publishers’ 
Weekly appearing annually in January was 
used to establish the prices in the following 
table. It should be noted that these are 
average cost figures and not current valuation 
figures. In establishing valuation, several 
items must be taken into account with refer- 
ence to the particular collection, including 
average discount, average age of the collec- 
tion, and the scope, type, and complexity of 
the collection. Because these factors will vary 
from library to library, each organization is 
advised to arrive at its own calculation of dis- 
counts, depreciation figures, etc. While pre- 
paring figures, it is strongly suggested that 
librarians review Protecting the Library and 
Its Resources, particularly Appendix G. Since 
this book was published, the Model Insurance 
Policy on pages 184 to 206 has been made 
available through the Hartford Insurance 
Group. Hartford’s “Special Library Policy” 


e James M. O'Brien, Half Hollow Hills Com- 
munity Library, Melville, Long Island, N.Y., is 
chairman of the Insurance for Libraries Commit- 
tee. Members are Walter W. Curley, Guenter A. 
Jansen, Newman F. Mallon, Charles W. Robin- 
son, and Charles F. Taylor. 


is now available in some 42 states. Librarians 
may wish to ask their insurance agent to 
obtain further information on it. 

Some materials have been deleted from this 
list, as the committee feels that these items 
belong in special categories. These areas in- 
clude phonograph records other than 3314 
rpm and other special collections. It is the 
intent of this committee that in the future, 
this type of article should not be necessary in 
that librarians may avail themselves of pub- 
lished material which is revised annually by 
commercial sources having a great deal of 
background material conveniently accessible. 
These sources include the above mentioned 
issue of Publishers’ Weekly, and these figures 
are also reprinted in the Bowker Annual of 
Library and Book Trade Information (pages 
100-09 in the 1966 edition). The committee 
wil be glad to answer specific questions in 
regard to this material or general questions in 
regard to insurance and suggests reference, 
particularly, to the published sources indi- 
cated above. 


COST FIGURES COMPILED SPRING 1966 


Category Average Cost 
Adult Materials 
P dao $10.75 
Biographies assu ves voe nseubiiescus 7.65 
BUSINESS: vobroroefCerkvewed ied dores 9.75 
Economics ......... eee nn 8.50 
EduesHon- ibis vane rei c RO 5.15 
PICHON ocgesucuuaw eve pi ue reed tata 4.50 
EDBLOPV santa ee tex Ed Ub es 8.75 
Literature ool tEEXI4 dedere rà 5.50 
Medicine ............... eese 11.25 
WIIG ordei oce E qe Lease 8.00 
T DTE EETZL TERIS OTT EE 6.75 
SOICfiUB wes ie LR d e e EEMEVES ud 12.00 
cjr DTE 6.50 
Technology .................. eee 12.25 
Children's Books ..................... 8.10 


Periodicals (Average Subscription 
Plus Binding) 
Business and Economics ...... ees $ 6.90 
Chemistry and Physies ........... .. 18.50 
Education eL v Deve RAS Saee 9.20 
lingenéerne xls 4 Ria spe EE RENE poo 
Library Science ................ ; 5.25 
Political Science ................... 5.50 
Sociology and Anthropology ....... ce 95.25 
General Interest Periodicals ......... 6.25 
Documents 
Paper bulletins ................ Lee .$ .30 
Paper bound volumes ............... 1.90 
Bound volumes ....... TET . 4.00 
Periodical volumes ................. 4.00 
Maps ....... Soe eipteep ds x pibe Divine: . 1.00 
Microreproductions 
Microfilm (per reel) ................ 5.20 
Microprint (per card) ............. . 45 
Microcard (per card) ....... i am. AO 
Audio-visual Materials 
Films—silent 
16mm black and white (per reel) ....$30.00 


l6mm color (per reel) ............. 55.00 
Film—sound 
16mm black and white (per reel) ... 70.00 


ee 
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s, Put idle. wile ‘space to. Work. With a^ 
* variety of attractive Ames. wall ung 
[ steel co at: a minimum uw d itted - 








: Eon t [p fom | med ! 


1. Fold-a-Shelves. Meet every strength specification 
yet fold down for easy storage, Brackets remain 
vertical when adjusting. 2, Divided Shelves. 3. Slop- 
ing Periodical Shelves, hinged to provide easy access 
to stored publications. 
Bracket Shelving above, 


€ Send for our wall-hung shelving brochure 





W. R. AMES COMPANY sHetvine Division 


l6mm color (per reel) ...............125.00 
Filmstrips 

Black and white (per unit) ......... . 8.00 

Color (per Unit) «244996291 E viaves 5.00 
. Slides 

Black and while i. v ees .90 

Color ds edad beste .50 
Phonograph Records —33%4 1 rpm 

10" disc (monaural) ...... DEUS S ted 3.00 

12" disc (monaural) ............... 4.00 

12 " dise (stereophonic) ....... - 5.00 
Tapos xogehidusnteg e kW MuR E EER 12.00 

ees 


COVER PHOTO 

Janice Raemsch of the Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, empties more than 900 
envelopes, containing applications for funds to 
purchase books, magnetic tapes, phonograph rec- 
ords, and audio-visual and other materials for 
college libraries, which arrived in one morning’s 
mail. Some 2300 college libraries are eligible to 
receive a total of $10 million during fiscal 1966- 
67 in grants for library resources under Title 
II-A of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Sorting 
applications in the background are Beulah W. 
Bethea and Othello Jones. 





4. Light-weight desk with 





Since 1910 


1001 Dempsey Road «+ Milpitas, California 95035. 
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by Myrl Ricking 


CASE STUDY AT OAKLAND 
Recruitment of college students to librarianship 
was the topic of the banquet meeting of the Mid- 
west Academic Librarians Conference at Witten- 
berg University, Springfield, Ohio, this spring, 
and the featured speakers were two students—- 
Elizabeth McKenney and Joseph Howey of Oak- 
land University, Rochester, Mich., current officers 
of the Student Library Committee there. 

The Student Library Committee at Oakland 
was formed just over a year ago for the usual pur- 
pose of improving communication between the 
student body and the library administration. One 
of the results, which no one had anticipated or 
worked directly toward, was that, although none 
of them had previously thought of it and none 
were at the time of appointment to the committee 
employed in the library, five of the six members 
decided in the course of the year to become li- 
brarians. The interesting question is “why?” 

Discussion of the history of the committee indi- 
cates that their activities have been fairly typical 
of such groups. They developed a working system 
for reviewing student suggestions and complaints; 
organized a paperback browsing collection and a 
circulating collection of student art; reviewed 
the question of length of loans; and helped to de- 
velop a student-conducted freshman orientation 
program. ; 

Three factors emerged very clearly, however, 
from the students’ presentation: 1) that they had 
become involved in a number of ways with pro- 
fessional aspects of library service; 2) that they 
had been treated in all of their activities as re- 
sponsible members of the academic community; 
and 3) that they had come to know and to like 
the members of the library staff, including the 
director. l 

The students selected for the Library Com- 
mittee were apparently, from the beginning, in- 
fluential individuals on campus; and as they con- 
tinued to involve others in their projects, the com- 
mittee became a high-status activity among the en- 
tire student body. Noteworthy also was the line of 
development of their projects, the latest being a 
carefully considered proposal recommending the 


establishment of a work-study program, providing 
employment in the Oakland Library for graduate 
library science students at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, and Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 

The audience of college librarians at Witten- 
berg clearly had more questions than they asked 
regarding supervision, funding of the program, 
use of volunteers in lieu of paid staff, and a num- 
ber of other aspects of the committee’s activities. 
It also was obvious that a program of this sort, so 
successful on a relatively small and young cam- 
pus, might not work at all in another situation. 
The very clear and substantial fact remains, how- 
ever, that within a year on one campus a number 
of lively and intelligent students had developed a 
genuine commitment to the library profession. 

It is worth analysis. 


NEWS NOTES 

Beginning in March of this year, The New York 
Times has been running, one Sunday each month 
in the Education-Science section, several pages of 
“Librarian Openings” advertisements. The quan- 
tity and diversity of the positions being advertised 
provide such a direct recruitment appeal that the 
Office for Recruitment took a small ad, beginning 
with the May 15 issue, offering information on the 
educational requirements. Within ten days after 
the first ad, more than 200 inquiries had come, 
most of them from college graduates. 


* 


A black-and-white reprint of the six-page article 
on “Libraries” from the September 3, 1965, issue 
of Time is now available for ten cents from the 
Office for Recruitment. This was the handsomely 
illustrated article on the information problem, to 
which a referral to the office for information on 
the career has been added. 


* 


Fifteen public libraries—municipal, county, and 
state—joined this year to sponsor for the second 
time a full-page, two-color advertisement in the 
College, Placement Annual. The Annual is dis- 
tributed through college placement offices 
throughout the country to graduating seniors 
seeking employment. The advertisement calls at- 
tention to trainee programs for persons with the 
bachelor’s degree interested in preparing for li- 
brarianship. Total circulation is now about 
285,000, and the libraries which participated in 
the advertisement last year have indicated a good 
response. Arrangements for placing the advertise- 
ment and for copy and artwork are handled by 
the Office for Recruitment, with costs shared 
equally by the participating libraries. Any li- 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
‘ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 


Avatlable on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 
Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


MESA MM SIE RESTORE PERV OC ENER 
RENIN OU NRE EASES CUS ES NS 


brary, publie or otherwise, is welcome to join in 
the sponsorship, if it has a bona fide trainee pro- 
gram and actively recruits undergraduates 
through a member office of the College Place- 
ment Council. Inquiries regarding participation 
should be addressed to the Office for Recruit- 


ment. 
* 


Á series of regional recruitment workshops is 
being projected at meetings this fall of the New 
England, Southeastern, and Southwestern Library 
Associations and next fall at the Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Conference and the four-state Midwest 
meeting. The theme of each is “Recruitment— 
Whose Responsibility ?", with a program devoted 
to exploration of ways in which state library as- 
sociations, state libraries, library schools, and 
individual libraries can work together to develop 
state- and region wide recruitment programs spe- 
cifically geared to local manpower needs. For 
details and dates see the programs of the several 
associations. eee 








priate areas would be an additional as- 
set. Positions open include: Science Li- 
brarian, Technical Process Librarian, 
and Information Scientist. 


We invite your investigation of these 
opportunities. 


Association. A questionnaire, prepared by Crea- 
tive Research Associates, Inc., of New York, has 
been mailed to some 14,000 libraries to gain the 
information that is needed. Phase I should be 
completed by September 30. l 
Creative Research Associates, in addition to 


ee x ORA E 

- LIBRARY POSITIONS : 

ABBOTT LABORATORIES — | 

Ii * r Ed 

ES Abbott Laboratories, a progressive and — 

iS rapidly growing pharmaceutical com- E NEW PROJESI 

== pany has need for a number of people E LTP is financing the first phase of a survey of 
i; in Information and Library functions. | library automation activities being sponsored 
Hs B.L.S. or M.L.S. preferred, but not es- ee inv ‘be the. Documentation. Dinsi f th 
S: sential, An education in chemistry or zm JOUS Oe CUE ELAM AINSO 2 E 
Ss life sciences would be of value for some E Special Libraries Association and the Library 
se of the positions. Experience in appro. f Technology Program of the American Library 





Write or phone: 


Dr. Gilbert F. Otto, or : preparing, distributing, and collecting the com- 
Mr. Edward W. Weidenfeller E pleted questionnaires, is punching the returns 
Professional Employment D into machine-readable form. These returns will 
Abbott Laboratories #:[| provide a census of: the libraries that are using 


North Chicago, Illinois 60064. 


Area Code 312, Phone 336-3080, 
Extension 727. 
“An Equal Opportunity Employer" 


electronic accounting machine equipment (EAM) 
and automated data processing equipment 
(ADP), the kinds of equipment (e.g., compu- 
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ATER Raa | ters), and the functions this equipment is per 
MAE forming for the libraries. The information col- 
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lected in Phase I can be used as a basis for other 
projected studies. 


LTP CHANGES ITS NAME 


The Library Technology Project has changed 
its name to “Library Technology Program,” ef- 
fective July 1. The new name was adopted in 
recognition of LTP’s change from a project 
status to that of a permanent part of ALA. Un- 
doubtedly, the unit will continue to be known 
best as “LTP.” 


LIBRARY INSURANCE POLICY 


Effective April 18, the Special Library Insur- 
ance Policy offered by Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company is approved for writing in the state of 
Virginia. This makes a total of 42 states plus the 
District of Columbia in which the policy is avail- 
able. 


NEW LTP BOOKS 


Development of Performance Standards for 
Binding Used in Libraries, Phase II, is now avail- 
able from the ALA Publishing Department for 
$3. The book reports on a program that devel. 
oped three provisional performance standards for 
binding used in libraries: one on durability, one 
on workmanship, and one on openability. The 
book reproduces these standards and documents 
the history of the program. Two new testing de- 
vices for measuring performance are described 
and illustrated. The book is LTP Publication No. 
10. 

Copying Methods Manual, LTP Publication 
No. 1l, is scheduled for publication in August. 
It, too, will be sold by the ALA Publishing De- 
partment; the price is $15. The manual is a com- 
prehensive study of processes that can be used 
to copy library materials and documents, with 
special discussion of the characteristics of origi- 
nals that govern their reproducibility and of 
methods and techniques for producing full-size 
copies, microcopies, and eye-legible copies from 
microforms, 

‘William R. Hawken, LTP’s consultant on doc- 
ument reproduction, made the evaluations and 
wrote the manual. 

Both of the books will be distributed on the 
ALA Publishing Department’s Standing Order 
Plan to all subscribers to the category for LTP 
numbered publications. 


IRC 


The Institutional Research Council, Inc. 
(IRC), of New York, is a nonprofit membership 
association of institutional consumers of supplies 
and materials to which ALA belongs. An example 


MAXWELL 
SCIENTIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 


Offers you... 


l. 


A complete, single 
source of supply for 
any book or periodi- 
cal published any- 
where in the world 


A new free biblio- 
graphic service, pro- 
viding up-to-date in- 
formation on new 
books issued by 1000 
publishers through- 
out the world 


A complete backfile 
service for scientific, 
and scholarly period- 
icals in all languages 


Write today for full details of all 
these important library services to: 


44-01 Twenty-first Street 
Long Island City 1, New York 
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of the kind of projects it undertakes is the one 
on carpet underlays, described in the next item. 

At IRC's recent annual meeting, Richerd W. 
Luce, LTP’s assistant director, was elected presi- 
dent, and Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., LTP’s director, 
was elected secretary. 


CARPET UNDERLAYS 


The project to evaluate carpet underlays, an- 
nounced in the December 1964 Bulletin, is com- 
plete. Results of this cooperative study (LTP pro- 
vided 50 per cent of the cost) will be published 
this summer by the Institutional Research Coun- 
cil. Inquiries as to date of publication and price 
of the report should be sent to IRC, 221 W. 57th 
St., New York 10019. 

According to the study, carpet life can be in- 
creased from 9 per cent to 33 per cent, depending 
on the kind of underlay used. Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
(which made the evaluations), also checked and 
rated eight types of carpet underlay for fric- 
tional resistance between underlay and carpet, 
thermo-conductivity, resistance to mildew and 
cleaning chemicals, compression set, and dame 
resistance, 


FUNDS APPROVED 


The Council on Library Resources has ap- 











ONE—-CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 
ONE——REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Salaries $6876-$7668 per annum 
(Salary increases anticipated 9-1-66) 


Ideal working conditions in modern, progres- 
sive system with large new headquarters offices, 
18 community libraries, and a bookmobile system. 

Enjoy working and living in the Fabulous 
Feather River Country of Northern California. 


Contact: Butte County Personnel Office, 
Courthouse, Oroville, California 95965. 


proved funds to finance LTP from July 1, 1966, 
through August 31, 1967. LTP’s fiscal year 1966- 
67 will run for 14 months so that in future years 
its fiscal period will coincide with that of ALA. 

soo 


NEW CHILDREN'S BOOK LIST 


“We Read,” selected, annotated lists of children’s 
books and recordings prepared by the Children’s 
Services Division, has been published by the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 
20506, and should be requested from the office. 
The 48-page list is concentrated on books and 
recordings which can further the objectives of 
economic opportunity programs. 


EXTENSION LIBRARIAN 
(LIBRARIAN III) 


Provincial Library 
Regiona! Libraries Division 
1819 Cornwall Street, Regina, Sask. 


SALARY RANGE: $549-$669 (consideration will 
be given for qualifications and experience} 


A Librarian with ideas, initiative & enthusiasm 
who enjoys variety is needed to help promote and 
establish regional libraries in Saskatchewan. Along 
with professional competence, an interest in rural 
as well as urban people and local government is 
essential. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: B.A., B.L.S. plus ex- 
perience in public {including regional) libraries, 
ability to supervise professional and clerical staff, 
maintain good public relations, speak well and 
drive a car. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS: include o five-day week, three 
weeks vacation, accumulative sick leave, group 
life insurance and collective bargaining. 


Application forms and further information from 
Public Service Commission, Room 328, Legislative 
Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. File #£135. 





CONFIDENCE" 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 


ing and accepted procedures. 
"Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor" 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Completeness of 


Stability, Responsible Management, 
Service, and Efficiency. 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 






SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 

BULLETIN 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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LESE RES $5 PR e ne 





NEW SOCIO-GEOGRAPH- 
IC resource materials 
— maps, atlases, earth 
science models, over- 
headtransparencies— 
may be accommodat- 
ed in suitable storage 
facilities manufac- 
tured by Star Indus- 
tries, Inc. The unit ` eomm 
provides two large drawers for flat storage, two 
recessed compartments for oversize materials, 
plus two letter-size file drawers. Matching letter 
or legal size file cabinets may be incorporated 
with a common work top. The unit is constructed 
of heavy guage steel, with baked enamel finish in 
choice of 12 colors. The basic unit is 30" x 2815" 
and is 43" high. For futher information write the 


IOG 


ALL NEW FOR ao 
NINETEEN 
SIXTY-SIX I n 





manufacturer at 213 Cutler St, Spring Lake, 
Mich. 


veo Xx * 


A LIGHTWEIGHT folding projection stand that also 
serves as a transparency storage rack has been 
introduced by the Charles Beseler Co. of East 
Orange, N.J. The stand folds into a compact unit 
for easy carrying and storage. When open, the 
builtin transpareney storage rack is directly 
beneath the projection surface to facilitate fast 
transfer of material during projection. The legs 
of the all-steel unit can be adjusted to various 
heights. The stand is priced at $24.95. 


+ * X 


A NEW ALL-PURPOSE label, which requires no 
moistening, is available from Professional Tape 
Co. of Riverside, Ill. The Red Border Label offers 
tape in roll form with a hand dispenser. Made of 
vinyl-coated stock, the Red Border Label is backed 
with self-sticking adhesive. Adheres to glass, 
plastic, wood, metal, fabrics, or painted surfaces 
and will not curl up or peel off, according to the 
manufacturer. Labels leave no residue when re- 
moved, and data written by pen, pencil, or ball- 
point is clear and will not erase. The labels are 
oilproof, waterproof, acid resistant and withstand 


NEW FROM E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 


D GADMIUS BOOKS 


Through the years E. M. Hale and Company has been 
foremost among the producers of quality literature 
for children and young people. Careful selection, 
superior bindings, and reasonable prices are the 
principles on which our program continues to be 
firmly based, and these are backed by unqualified 
attention to service. 


We are publishing 106 new titles in 1966: 


the 76 Group K through Group Six titles will be 
ready for fall delivery; 


the 30 Junior High School books are available 
now. 


Several hundred other Cadmus titles are also in print. 
WRITE FOR A BROCHURE ON CADMUS BOOKS. 


EM. Hale oud Coup 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 


wblishers 
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_ extreme temperatures, They are available in four 
sizes, 34" x r; 1” x x 19$", 115" x 
2" X 9" in dispensers. For free.sample and price 
list, write the manufacturer at 355 Burlington 
Rd., Riverside. : 


T, X * 


À NEW lieavy-weight plastic slip. case cover for 
protection of single-record albums has been an- 
nounced by Demco. The album cover with the 
record slips into the plastic cover. A transparent 
circulation card pocket is heat-sealed to the out- 
side of the cover for processing. The 12-point 
. vinyl plastic cushions records against damage and 
. protects the album from wear while being cir- 
. culated; for single LP stereo, high fidelity, or 
Ángel albums. Prices and further information are 
- available from Demco, Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 


X — X — 3* 


FULL-COLOR transparencies for overhead projec- 
tion can now be made directly from a printed 
page, according to an announcement from Gen- 
eral Binding Corp. Black and white or full-color 
illustrations and text can.be transferred from any 
. page printed by letterpress on clay coated stock 
. onto clear plastic laminating film. For more in- 
formation and detailed instructions on preparing 


215", and - 


transparencies of this type, write General, 1101 . 
Skokie Blvd., Northbrook, Ill. 


+ & X 


PAPERBACK bookrack holds one or as many as 
30 paperbacks. Paperback rack becomes full. 
sized bookrack by turning it over. It can also be 
used for.records and tapes. It is adjustable, and 
self-locking bookends fold flat when not in use. 
Nonmarring legs and rigid construction are other 
features of the rack. Cost is $1.49; available from 
C E L Products, 865 N. Sangamon, Chicago. 


X + F 


Ur ro 75 loose sheets of paper can be bound 
instantly with a new plastic channel which slides 
down over assembled pages, applying a tight grip 
on papers. No hole punching or mechanical aids 
are required. This new Bac-Bone has an inside 
spine capacity of 54,” and is available in four 
colors. A smaller unit with 144” capacity to hold 
up to 30 sheets of paper is also available in as- 
sorted colors. Standard lengths are 814”, 11”, . 
and 13” with special lengths available on order. 
Reports, records, pamphlets, and other multipage 
material can be bound with this device, which is 
also removable and reuseable. For further in- 
formation write Devoke Co. 510 S. Mathilda. 
Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 


PROPE RTY TAX 


AT LAST! The first 


comprehensive, complete book 
ever published on property tax 
administration and assessment 
practices. | 


ASSESSMENT PRACTICES 


by John H. Keith, C.A.E., P.E. o. 
Contains a wealth of information never 
before available in written form! . 


Assessors 
Appraisers 
Attorneys 


$15.00 postpaia 
(add 60¢ in Calif.) 
clothbound — 550 pages 


FIRST EDITION! 


INVALUABLE TO 


Accountants © —— . Tax Representatives 
Finance Officers Legislative Bodies 
Tax Researchers — Students 


ORDER NOW! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


HIGHLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 55 


MONTEREY PARK, CALIFORNIA 





91754 


a ” 





FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as' listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 


phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.) Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 . 


St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics, Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations, Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, .back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 


02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)— $15. 
Annuals available, 1960 thru 1965—810 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co, P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, U1. 

. WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2 Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 

lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

' A CHECK list of science fiction anthologies is an 
invaluable reference guide of sf anthologies published 
through 1963. Cross-indexed, hardbound, offset. Avail- 
able from publisher, W.R. Cole, 1171 E. 8 St., Brook- 
lyn 11230, at special library price of $6.75 postpaid. 


east 


YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some experi- 
ence, U.S. citizen. Salary $6460-$8835. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y 10602. . 

BRANCH librarian for library in urban renewal 
area. Opportunities unlimited. Salary $6700-$7900. 


` 


Month’s vacation, generous sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, social security, other fringe benefits. 
State experience. Apply Director, Publie Library, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12210. : 
ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 


. munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 


ities include public relations and supervision of 
adult services. Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation, Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N.J. l 

WANT a place in the sun? A place to measure 
yourself as a professional. The city of New Bedford 
offers you the opportunity. As assistant librarian: to 
assist in the professional development of an extensive 
program; book selection, personnel development, 
adult education. And a most unusual opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of library automation in 
New England’s first automated public library. All 
this plus salary, $8000, vacation, sick leave, 35-hour 
week, Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance, contribu- 
tory retirement. Send resume, including educational 
and professional background to James S. Healey, 
Ln. Free Public Library, Box 902, New Bedford, 
Mass. 02740. 

CHILDREN'S services consultant. Improve chil- 
dren's services in member libraries through field 
work, workshops, and meetings. Advise on concepts 
of children's service, book selection, cooperation with 
schools. Cooperate with children's consultants of 
neighboring systems. Develop and recommend system 
policies. Select books for system's loan collection. 
System serves 314 countries, with headquarters build- 
ing located 14% hours from New York City and New- 
ark. Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on experi- 
ence, 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 12 days 
sick leave, etc. Car provided for business purposes. 4 
years minimum experience required beyond profes- 
sional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir, 
Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St, 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln, 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN'S librarian Superior working condi- 
tions in modern public library serving city of 57,000. 
Excellent book budget. Juvenile collection of about 
15,000 volumes. A quality requiring imagination and 
ability to take over total administration of this divi- 
sion. Salary $7250-$9000. Send resume to William A. 


.Dillon, Dir, Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 


CHILDREN'S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children's department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 144 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Ápply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres, Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 

JUNE graduates. New, innovative liberal arts col. 
lege stressing community involvement plans to dou- 
ble library collection by next year. Located in White 
Mountains of New Hampshire between Boston and 
Montreal. Winter, summer sports; golf course and 
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pool on campus. Lively faculty and student body. 
Opportunities for young man with library degree and 
creative ideas. Write Librarian, Franconia College, 
Franconia, N.H. 

DIRECTOR: for publie library of 46,000 vols. in 
N.J. suburban community of 17,000. An MLS, eligibil- 
ity for N.J. state certification, and public library ad- 
ministrative experience necessary. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Congenial staff, challenging opportunity, 
residence in community required. Salary $7800 to 
$10,500. Write B-357. 

CHILDREN'S librarian: eligible for N.J. state 
certification, 5th-year degree plus experience in chil- 
dren’s work. Full charge, pleasant, air-concitioned 
room, 8000 vols., additional staff. Salary scale $6214 
to $7670. Write Administrator, Public Library, Scot- 
land Rd., South Orange, N.J. Tel.: S0-2-0128. 

ASSISTANT in cataloging in liberal arts college 
of 800 students. 9-month position open September 
1966. MLS preferred. Beginning salary $6000-$6500. 
Good fringe benefits. Apply Donald E. Fields, Ln., 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 17203. 

REFERENCE, young adult librarian for Long Is- 
land public library. Population 50,000. Beginning 
salary $6400 with no experience. Credit given for ex- 
perience. Partially paid hospitalization and state re- 
tirement. Write B-385. 

HARTFORD Public Library, located in one of 
New England's most progressive cities, has openings 
for the following positions: branch librarian, 
$7579-$9100 (effective July: $7956-$9542) ; catalog- 
er, 96552-97865 (effective July: $6877-$8255) ; head, 
art & music dept. $8775-$10,530 (effective July: 
$9217-811,063). MLS required. Credit given for ex- 
perience, Good benefits. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, 
Asst. Lu., Public Library, 500 Main St., Haztford, 
Conn. 06103. 

REFERENCE librarian for rapidly expending 
library in fine residential Long Island community. 
$630,000 building program approved and under way, 
with present quarters to be retained as branch. Op- 
portunity to develop growing collection and service 
to patrons, generous budget of better than $7/capi- 
ta, book budget for 66-67 at $53,500. Library mem- 
ber of Suffolk Cooperative Library System. Elizibili- 
ty for N.Y. state certification and graduation from 
an ALA-accredited library school. Junior librarian 
(no experience), $6500-$8000 in 5 steps. Senior li- 
brarian (at least two years experience), $7350-39800 
in 7 steps. Starting salary dependent on experience. 
Position available about September 1, 1966. Inter- 
views may be arranged at ALA. Send application 
and resume to James M. O'Brien, Dir., Half Hollow 
Hills Community Library, 510 Sweet Hollow Rd., 
Melville, N.Y. 11746. 

LIBRARIAN for 3-library system in town of 
17,000. Library degree required. Male or female. Sal- 
ary dependent on experience. Usual fringe benefits. 
Opportunity to aid in securing and planning new 
building. Apply to Mrs, Benjamin F. Deliso, Pers. 
Chmn., 933 River Rd, Agawam, Mass. 01001. 

CATALOGER. Western New York library system 
(headquarters in Niagara Falls) needs a cataloger. 
Will perform basic cataloging and classification tech- 
niques; supervise a Union Catalog representing the 
holdings of 19 public libraries and a community col- 
lege; and assist with supervision of the processirg of 
over 40,000 items annually. Salary $6600-$7975, with 
higher beginning rate for good previous experience, 
full single hospitalization paid, one month vacation, 
sick leave, New York state retirement and social se- 
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curity, 35-hour week. Must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school and eligible for New York 
state certification. For further information write Lau- 
rence G. Hill, Dir., Nioga Library System, Pine Ave. 
& 9 St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301; tel.: 716-285-3188. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Salary range $6000—$7500, 
Suburban community of 38,000 near New York City. 
Opportunity to develop children's department. Civil 
service benefits, state pension, vacation. Library 
school degree to meet New Jersey certification. 
Apply Director, Free Public Library, 12-56 River 
Rd., Fair Lawn, N.J. 

HEAD librarian for Melrose Public Library, Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. 150,000 circulation in a commu- 
nity of 33,000. Library science degree required. Pres- 
ent salary range: $7200 to $8200 but may be adjust- 
ed. Write qualifications and experience to Richard 
L. Hildreth, Chmn., Board of Trustees, 257 First St., 
Melrose, Mass. 02176. 

ADMINISTRATIVE and library consultant pos- 
itions open in Connecticut's new State Library Pro- 
gram. Starting salaries: $8420 and $8840 with maxi- 
mums $10,700 and $11,120. Excellent fringe benefits 
and working conditions. Please contact Samuel E. 
Molod, Assoc. St. Ln. Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

OPENINGS on staff of library of University of 
Bridgeport for cataloging and reference librarians. 
Salary open, depending on training and experience. 
Attractive Blue Cross, TIAA insurance, and retire- 
ment plans. Work week 3744 hours. One month vaca- 
tion. Campus centrally located on Long Island 
Sound, convenient to downtown Bridgeport and one 
hour from New York City. For further information 
contact Lewis M. Ice, La., University of Bridgeport, 
303 University Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 06602; tel.: 
203-366-3611. 

LIBRARY director for busy suburban library 45 
minutes from Manhattan. Developing an overall ex- 
pansion program with budget of over $100,000. Will 
prove unquestionably challenging to an experienced 
person. Library degree required. 4 years experience, 
Starting salary up to $10,000. Interviews can be ar- 
ranged to coincide with ALA convention in NYC. 
Apply to Michael H, Reeder, Pres, Board of Trus- 
tees, Free Library, New City, N.Y. 10956. 

COORDINATOR, 3 town libraries, head librarian 
of 1. Challenging new position in rural university 
community having historic interests and sea resort 
attractions, 5th-year degree and experience required. 
Salary $6500-$7500, depending upon qualifications, 
staring July 1. Write D. H. Thomas, Chmn., L 
Council, Free Library, Kingston, R.I. 

NEWLY merged city-county public library seeks 
energetic director with administrative experience to 
develop service in city and two-county area under 
the Pennsylvania library district program. MSLS. 
Paid holidays, one month vacation, free Blue Cross. 
Salary $8500 and higher, depending on experience. 
Building recently renovated and enlarged. Cultural, 
collegiate atmosphere in charming historic city, mar- 
keting center for the peach-producing Cumberland 
Valley. We need a dynamic personality to lead our 
rapidly expanding program immediately. Apply to 
Chairman of Personnel Mrs. Charles S. Bender, 
Coyle Library, 102 N. Main St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


17201. 

POSITION open: children’s librarian. Opportunity 
for creative person at good salary in unique commu- 
nity. Library school degree expected, experience pre- 
ferred One part-time assistant, 35-hour week, 4 
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weeks vacation, town pension plan, Blue Cross avail- 
able. This membership corporation library has a staff 
of 7 full-time and 4 part-time, a collection of some 
50,000 books of which 12,530 are for children, and 
contemplates future expansion to keep pace with 
growing population. Summer reading programs and 
story hours for children are featured. Salary depen- 
dent on experience and qualifications of applicant. 
New Canaan Library, New Canaan, Conn. 06840. 

REFERENCE librarian to manage and expand 
well-developed reference collection in suburban com- 
munity near Smith, Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, and area 
colleges. Organize and centralize reference service. 
Role in book selection. Assist head librarian with 
administrative duties. New library in heart of region 
of 450,000 population. Library science degree, MLS 
preferred. Salary $6302-$7231. May be hired at any 
step. Four weeks vacation, ll paid holidays, gener- 
ous fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Peck, 44 Thomas 
Dr., West Springfield, Mass. 01089. 

POSITION: Coordinator of reference services be- 
tween library system headquarters and the central 
library in Newburgh. Develop interlibrary reference 
services, do actual book selection, recommend policy 
changes. One and one-half hours from New York 
City. Federal grant. 35-hour week, usual fringe 
benefits. Starting salary: $7070-$8470 based on expe- 
rience. Minimum of two years experience following 
MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Dir., 
Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914—DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN’S services consultant. Needed: an 
imaginative, experienced children’s librarian to serve 
as advisor to 51 public libraries in a 5-county area in 
the picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley only two hours 
away from New York City. Will participate in re- 
gional planning, book selection, and active work- 
shop program. Salary ranges $8500-$10,500 or 
$7500-$9425; may start above base salary depending 
on ability and experience. Must have at least 4 years 
of professional experience and be interested in an 
exciting job. 35-hour week, month vacation, annual 
increments, and other excellent N.Y. state fringe 
benefits. Will work in new headquarters building 
opening in June. Position will be available in Au- 
gust. Contact Leon Karpel, Dir, Mid-Hudson 
Libraries, 105 Market St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. 
Will also interview at ALA Conference. 

LIBRARY directer for new, modern public library 
in community of 12,000, twenty minutes from NYC. 
LS degree and experience required. Retirement pen- 
sion, one month vacation. Salary open. Apply Mrs. J. 
Marshall, Pres., Board of Trustees, 550 Lincoln Ave., 
Ridgefield, N.J. 

TWO cataloging positions: head cataloger and as- 
sistant in a college library in the metropolitan N.Y. 
area. 35-hour week, generous salaries commensurate 
with qualifications, fringe benefits. Apply Librarian, 
Newark College of Engineering, 323 High St., New- 
ark, N.J. 07102. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for NY 
state certification. U.S. citizen. Salary without experi- 
ence, $6000-$7750; with two years experience, $7000- 
$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Public Library, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

LIBRARIANS, reference and cataloging. MLS with- 
out experience $6269 p/a to start. Additional year of 
experience $7479 p/a to start. United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y. New library, 300,000 
volumes. Contact Employment & Services Branch, 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 
10996, Tel.: 914-938-2711, Ext. 2212, for information. 
Nondiscrimination in employment. 


southeast 


WEST VIRGINIA Wesleyan College. Reference .li- 
brarian to have charge of all public services (general 
reference, general studies, special services). A chal- 
lenging opportunity for a scholar, trained in research 
and bibliography, capable of working with curricu- 
lum revision. Position open August 1, 1966. College 
and MLS degrees required, experience preferred. 
Faculty status, 5-day, 3744-hour week, one month va- 
cation. TIAA, hospitalization and disability insur- 
ance, social security, fringe benefits. Salary de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Write 
Helen Stockert, Ln., West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon, W.Va. 26201. 

REFERENCE department head in the central 
library of an expanding library system. Beginning 
salary $8154 with present maximum $10,400. MLS 
plus five years postgraduate experience. Usual fringe 
benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library an 
New Castle County Free Library, 10 and Market 
Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

BEAUTIFUL new library needs increased staff. 
Need now: acquisitions librarian and head of techni- 
cal processes, both require fifth-year degree and ex- 
perience; also need cataloger, no experience neces- 
sary. Need November 1, 1966: Librarians I and II 
for several departments in adult services. Wish to 
schedule interviews in New York during ALA Con- 
ference. Write Clara E. Wendel, Dir., Public Library, 
Orlando, Fla. 32801. 

UNDERGRADUATE librarian, University of Ten- 
nessee. Salary $10,000 to $15,000, and academic rank 
(instructor to full professor) determined by ability, 
experience, degrees, etc. Twelve-month position, one 
month vacation, plus university holidays; group in- 
surance and hospitalization, TIAA-CREF retirement 
plan, full faculty status. East Tennessee's exceptional 
climate and scenery, growing recreational and cul- 
tural facilities. Job now open. Present undergraduate 
library in the main library building will be moving 
to new $2.5 million separate library (now in final 
stages of planning) to hold 175,000 books and 2000 
students, with a full-time staff of approximately 25. 
This is a major professional position. Write to Wil- 
liam H. Jesse, Dr. of Ls, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 37916. An equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD, Library Services Branch, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Department of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C. 20370. Librarian program manager and director 
of Navy's system of 1350 shipboard libraries and 
general libraries at Navy and Marine Corps bases. 
Career Civil Service position with starting salary of 
$14,680 and excellent fringe benefits. Must meet U.S. 
Civil Service qualification standards (see Civil Ser- 
vice Announcement No. 277) for education and have 
successful administrative and program planning and 
development experience in library service. Send com- 
pleted Standard Form 57, Application for Federal 
Employment, to Chief of Naval Personnel, Attention 
Pers. 1121, Department of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C. 20370. An equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted 
for rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
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Book budget moving toward $200,000.. New building, 
retirement, hospitalization, generous vacation, 40-hour 
week, excellent salaries based on training and ex- 
perience. Interview desired, not obligatory. Western 
Caroline College, Cullowhee, N.C, 28723. 
ASSISTANT director for public services in a uni- 
versity library. Should have an open mind, an ability 
to deal with people, a flair for administration, and 
ability to implement new and progressive programs in 
a traditionally conservative library. Academic program 
of university is being rebuilt, strengthened, and ex- 
panded, and library growth must parallel these de- 
velopments. Planning and installation of new up-to- 
date procedures and methods is a must. Full faculty 
status. TIAA retirement. Salary open. Write B-393. 


midwest 


PROFESSIONAL assistant for a growing county 
library headquarters near Lansing and Michigan 
State University. Start at $6700 without experience, 
higher with. Write Renwick. Garypie, Dir, Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Mich. 48854. . 


' EXPANDING. college (over 6000, undergraduate ` 


and graduate) has positions open for instruction in 
Jibrarianship and/or audio-visual education. Salary 
open to training and experience. Also positions in 
public services and technical services (acquisitions, 
bibliography, cataloging). Age to 35. Salary open to 


training and experience. Begin summer or fall Write . 


B-370. 

. CHALLENGING position, director for public 
library, college community in southern Michigan, 
within one hour’s drive of two Big Ten universities; 


=- forward-looking board seeking a take-charge individ- 


ual. 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe benefits, sala- 
ry open. Apply to President, Board of Trustees, Pub. 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 49224. 

TWO positions: periodical librariam and circula- 
tion librarian. Begin Sept. 1, 1966. MLS required. 
. Faculty rank, fringe benefits, $6500-$9500, 20% of 
academic year salary extra for summer session, new 
library: being planned. Apply Smith Richardson, Ln., 
Wisconsin State University, Superior 54881. 

OPPORTUNITY for a Librarian II with a knowl- 
edge of work with children’s books. Very active 
library with an excellent , children’s collection. 


Library situated on the shores of Lake St. Clair, 20. 


minutes from: downtown Detroit by expréssway. Rec- 
reational and cultural advantages handy. 2 weeks va- 
cation, 12 days cumulative sick leave, social security, 
retirement, insurance partially paid, Blue Cross paid, 
longevity. MLS required, some experience preferred. 
$6552 to $7423 with experience; $5413 to $6081 
without experience. Civil service requirements must 
be met; residence required, Contact Mrs.. Virginia 
MacHarg, Ln., 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 48081. . 

BRANCH librarians. Growing system of new main 
library and 18 branches. Fifth-year graduates 
$7400-$8400; beginning salary depends upon experi- 
ence. Month vacation, state retirement system, sick 
leave. Good book budget. Apply Personnel Office, 
Dayton and Montgomery County Public Librarv, 215 
E. 3 St., Dayton 45402, 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Library degree required. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience. 
Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, and 
state retirement plan. Serving a growing city of 
32,000; home office of Marathon Oil Company. Lo- 
cated on I 75, just south of Toledo. Apply Public 
Library, Findlay, Ohio. 
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REFERENCE and cataloging positions open Sep- 
tember l in downtown university in Chicago, over- 
looking Lake Michigan. MLS required but not expe- 
rience, Faculty status, 4 weeks vacation. Excellent 
fringe benefits including TIAA retirement. Friendly 
atmosphere. Fine transportation. In the center of 
cultural and shopping districts. Salaries open. Apply 
with resume to Marjorie C. Keenleyside, Ln., Roosevelt ' 
Univ., 430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60605. 

TECHNICAL processes coordinator, in expanding 
city-county system. Knowledge of computer capabili- 
ties desirable but not necessary. Streamlined and. 
simplified procedures in use. Responsibilities include 
coordinating the activities of the acquisition, catalog, 
and book preparation divisions, a total staff of 24. 
Coordinates the expenditure of over $300,000 for 
library materials. Roomy, air-conditioned quarters, 


, Sth-year degree from ALA-accredited school with ap- 


propriate experience required. Available September 
1, 1966. Salary $6800-$9600. Apply Director, Dayton | 
and Montgomery County Public Library, 215 E. 3 
St., Dayton 45402. 

LIBRARIAN II, head of branch library, supervis- 
ing one fulltime, one part-time staff. Two years 
professional experience required; salary range 
$6274-$8005. Librarian I. 2 positions in adult ser- - 
vices with special interest in any of these areas: 
business, science, and industry; fine arts; or public re- 
lations.. Salary range $5770-$7361. For all positions 
beginning salary dependent upon experience, library 
degree required. Annual 5% increment for satisfactory 
service, 22 days vacation, sick leave cumulative to 960 
hours, state retirement plan, social security, health in- 
surance provided by city. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. 
dU" Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 


WAYNE County Library needs a head of chil- 
dren's services. The position requires a fifth-year de- 
gree from an accredited library school plus four 
years experience.. The -position needs book judge- 
ment, acquaintance with school as well as public 
libraries, and the capacity to develop training pro- 
grams. Salary: $8845-$9805. Write to George A. 
Curtis, Head of Pers., Wayne County Library, 33030 
Van Born Rd., Wayne, Mich. 48184. 

LIBRARIAN I, adult services department, 5th-year 
degree, no experience, salary range $5820-$7260. Li- 
brarian II, extension department, branch librarian, 
5th-year degree, appropriate experience, salary range 
$6420-$7980. Both positions include four weeks vaca- 


LIBRARIAN I, . children’s department assistant 
head. Full staff of 4.' Professional position requires 
library degree. Salary range $5770-$7361. Will con- 
sider Library Assistant IV, bachelor's.degree re- 
quired; salary range $5203-$6639. 22 days vacation, 
sick leave, state retirement, health insurance pro- 
vided. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. - 

HIGH school librarian with 5th-year library de- 
gree and experience to head library staff in a school 
with an enrollment of 2100. Staff consists of assistant 
librarian, full-time adult clerk, and paid student as- 
sistants, Centralized ordering -and processing. 
Starting salary $5711-$7257, depending upon experi- 


ence, Apply Kenneth S, Browand, Admn. Asst, Ka- 


RON Library System, 315 S. Rose, Kalamazoo, 
ich. 
REFERENCE librarian for library-minded com- 
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munity of 25,000. Construction of $470,000 building 
in progress. Library science degree. Liberal fringe 
benefits; Apply Edna A. Dobbert, Dir, Public 
Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
ELEMENTARY school librarian with IMC philos- 
ophy needed for fall 1966. Fifth-year library degree 
and experience desired. Staff of one full-time clerk 
and paid student assistants. Starting salary $5411- 
$6957, depending upon previous experience. Apply 
Kenneth S. Browand, Admn. Asst, Kalamazoo Li- 
brary System, 315 S. Rose, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
REFERENCE librarian and circulation head. New 
liberal arts college. Beginning salary $6000. MLS de- 


gree required, experience desirable. Benefits include 


vacation, sick leave, social security, 
Mrs. Thelma DuChaine, Dir., 
Denison, Iowa 51442. 
REPLACEMENT for retiring head librarian, thir- 
ty minutes from Dayton, attractive, air-conditioned 
building, with full-time staff of six, 50,000 volumes, 
180,000 circulation. MLS degree, experience re- 
quired. Salary open. Address C. M. Sims, Pres, 
Flesh Public Library Board, Piqua, Ohio 45356. 
AREA library consultant: $8976-$11,232 (new po- 
sition to plan and develop regional service). First as- 
sistant, General Reading Department: $7488-98976. 
Salary depending on experience, Payment of $144 on 
health insurance. Library science degree. 4 weeks va- 
cation, cumulative sick leave, retirement. Main 
library located in cultural center which includes art 
center, planetarium, little theatre, auditorium, and 
historical museum. Apply Assistant Director’s Office, 
heed Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 
FIELD librarian on staff of the Division for 
Library Services, Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion). Consults with Wisconsin and public librarians, 
library boards, and .community committees on de- 
velopment of library services and facilities. Partici- 
pates in advancing the state plan, interprets broad 
outline of standards, helps library groups improve 
area service through interlibrary cooperation. Partici- 
pates in and initiates in-service training, assumes re- 


TIAA. Apply 
Midwestern College, 


sponsibility in local, state, and national library orga- ` 


nizations. Degree from accredited library school and 
9 years of progressively responsible library experi- 
ence of which 2 have been in public library adminis- 
tration. Salary starts at $747 a month, with merit 
raises to $972. Adjustments may be made in salary 
based on experience or special qualifications. Full 
social security, excellent retirement, and other per- 
sonal benefits. Write to Lyle Eberhart, Division for 
Library Services, State Office Building, Madison, 


Wis. 
WESTERN College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. Ca- ` 


taloger with some reference. Án established college 
library which plans.to develop a capable staff, in- 
crease its holdings, and build a new library is seek- 


ing a cataloger to be in on the ground floor in this 


undertaking. A position that promises an exciting 
future with opportunities for advancement. Experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Salary in the neigh- 


borhood of $6000 with faculty status and TIAA. 


Apply to Betty Wasson, who will assume the position 


of librarian at Western July 1. Address: 29 Camden - 


St., So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 01075. 

HEAD, History and Travel Department (Librarian 
II). Supervise operation of specialized subject de- 
partment with strong local history and genealogy 
collection and staff of two subprofessionals. Book 


budget, $4000. Requirements: LS degree and mini- 
mum four years experience. History background or 
experience desirable. Branch librarian (Librarian. I 
or II). Supervise operation of branch library with 
24,000 volumes, annual circulation 100,000. Book 
budget, $3725. Staff of one subprofessional and two . 
full-time clerical. LS degree required. Librarian II 
requires minimum four years experience. Young 
adult librarian (Librarian I). Administer a well-or- 
ganized service with book collection of 5000 volumes. 
Annual book budget of $1700. LS: degree required. 

positions available immediately.: Salary sched- 
ules: Librarian I, $5880-$7500; Librarian II, 
$6660-$8520. Salary can start above minimum de- 
pending on experience and qualifications. Fringe 
benefits, four weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, state 
retirement fund, social security, credit union, $60 per 
year paid towards annual premium of voluntary Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plan with major medical option; 


‘work in modern, new, air-conditioned main library 


building. Write to Roger B. Francis, Dir, Public 
Library, 122 W. Wayne St., South Bend, Ind. 46601, 
or contact at ALA Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel. 
ASSISTANT librarian for public library in college 
town of 21,690. New position. College graduate, 
library science degree desirable. Salary open. Retire- 
ment and fringe benefits. Apply to Dorothy M. Fen- 
ton, Ln., Public Library, Jacksonville, Ill. 62650. 
LIBRARIAN: needed to administer a technical 
library for a permanent government transportation- 
land use study. The library contains over 1000 reports 
covering a wide range of planning and governmental 
policy subjects. CDC 3200 computer and computing 
division on premises offer opportunities for experi- 
mentation with automated information retrieval tech- 


.niques. Primary responsibilities: subject cataloging of 


collection, managing library operations, performing 
research functions. MLS required; planning experi- 
ence desired but not necessary. Án equal opportunity 
employer. Salary open, depending on qualifications. 
Send resume to Robert C. Stuart, Tech. Dir., Cleve- 
land-Seven County Transportation-Land Use Study, 
439 the Arcade, Cleveland 44114. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian. Experienced, 
skilled professional to work in service to existing 
libraries, government. Growing interlibrary loan. pro- 
gram; assist in development of statewide reference 
activities. Salary, $6000 to $7500. Write State Li- 
brarian, Missouri State Library, Jefferson City 65101. 

BRANCH librarian, Librarian II. Manage one 
branch library and supervise another, both modern, 
attractive, with good staffs. Qualifications: BA in a 
liberal arts subject, plus graduate library degree, 
plus one year or more of library experience at 
professional level. Salary starts at $6877, with step 
increases to $7982 in three years. Good fringe 
benefits, including fully paid Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield. Apply to Phyllis Pope, City Ln., City L., 60 
E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 48058. 

LIBRARIAN I position open on the staff of the 
Division for Library Services, Wisconsin: Department 
of Public Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library 
Commission). Librarian of library of professional li- 
brary materials and assistant to public and school li- 
brary consultants in their preparation for activities 
and field work. Degree from accredited library school. 
Salary begins at $502 a month. Adjustments may be 
made in salary based on experience or special qualifi- 
cations. Full social security, excellent retirement, and 
other persoual benefits. Write to Lyle Everhart, Divi- 
sion for Library Services, State Office Building, Madi- 
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son, Wis. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern, 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs, Robert Olson, P.M. Musser Public 
Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

HEAD of reference service. Challenging opportu- 
nity for development of reference service, to do ref- 
erence work, and to handle all public services. This 
75-year-old liberal arts college moved in June to a 
lovely new 200-acre campus with 14 new buildings 
including the library building. Position is open now. 
MLS degree required; experience in reference work 
essential. Faculty status, month vacation, TIAA, in- 
surance, and fringe benefits. Salary open. Send re- 
sume to Paul Knapp, Ln., George Williams College, 
555 Thirty-first St, Downers Grove, Ill. 60515. 

HEAD of adult department for North Shore library 
serving 30,100. Fifth-year library school degree re- 
quired. 4 weeks vacation, 9 holidays, retirement plan, 
social security, free hospitalization plan for individual. 
Salary open. Apply Joseph M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, 494 Laurel Ave., Highland Park, Ill. 60035. 

SCHOOL librarian. Immediate employment, 12 
months, salary range $6900 to $7300, with additional 
salary for experience. New library expansion, space 
as well as staff, Plan to stress quality library growth 
in next few years so looking for imaginative librarian, 
willing to work for noticeable library growth. Special 
materials would be challenging. Administration inter- 
ested and cooperative. Pension, vacation, sick leave 
benefits. Apply Maurice Olsen, Supt., Missouri School 
for the Blind, 3815 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis 63110. 

CHIEF of technical services. Supervision of rapidly 
expanding division. Projected growth in acquisitions 
will necessitate staff building and organization, Auto- 
mation of many routine processes in near future. 
Centralized acquisitions and cataloging for general 
and professional libraries. Both LC and Dewey in use. 
Master’s degree in librarianship and several years 
experience in large university technical services di- 
vision in role of some professional and administrative 
responsibility required. 40 hour, 5-day week. 3-4 
weeks vacation. Noncontributory retirement and social 
security. Beginning salary $11,000. Apply William D. 
Phoenix, Assoc. Dir. of Ls., University of Missouri at 
Kansas City, 5100 Rockhill Rd., Kansas City 64110. 

SUPERVISOR of public services (Librarian III) 
in charge of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 5th-year 
degree and 5 years of appropriate experience required. 
Salary starts at $8099 and goes to $9828 in five yearly 
steps. Children’s librarian (Librarian II), a specialist 
in promoting books with children. 5th-year degree and 
8 years of appropriate experience required. Salary 
starts at $6994 and goes to $8502 in 5 yearly steps. 
Branch librarian (Librarian I) to develop a branch 
library. 5th-year degree required and 2 years of ex- 
perience desirable. Salary starts at $6656 and goes to 
$8099 in 5 yearly steps. Genesee County Library serves 
150,000 people in urban area around Flint, Michigan. 
Benefits for all positions include: retirement, health 
and life insurance, and social security. Apply to 
County Librarian Dorothy Olmstead, G-4195 W. Pasa- 
dena Ave., Flint, Mich. 48504. 

PROMOTIONAL opportunities in a large county 
library system. Vacancies in suburban communities 
include: branch librarians; adult, young adult, and 
children’s services. Beginning salary from $6000 to 
$7710 for experience and position responsibility. 
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Graduate library school degree from an accredited 
library school required. Write or call for an applica- 
tion form Marion Sheil, Pers. Dir., Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, 1150 W. Third St., Cleveland 44113. 

ADULT education librarian position open. Assistant 
in Group Service Department to organize and lead 
discussion groups, plan programs, review books, and to 
assist in administration of extensive film collection. 
New main library under construction. Experienced per- 
son wanted, but inexperienced person would be trained 
on job. Fifth-year LS degree required. Salary $6006- 
$7631, depending on experience. One month vacation, 
fifteen days sick time allowance, state retirement sys- 
tem. R. Russell Munn, Ln., Public Library, Akron, 
Ohio 44308. 


mountain plains 


ADDITIONAL acquisitions librarian for a small 
teachers college that is growing rapidly. Present en- 
rollment 2100. Library school graduate desired. Sala- 
ry depends upon training and experience. Write 
cs Dunham, Ln., Adams State College, Alamosa, 

olo. 

DIRECTOR needed now to plan total library ser- 
vice and building program for newly established 
Greater Clark County Library District. Imaginative 
thinking plus solid experience in administrative and 
planning roles basic requirements. Library will serve 
75,000 residents in suburban-rural areas. Initial bud- 
get request, $168,000 for services, effective July 1960. 
Full details available from C. L. Boyd, Chmn., Board 
of Trustees, 1961 Gabriel Dr., Las Vegas, Nev. 89109; 
tel.: 702-736-1223. 

CATALOGING department head with LC clas 
sification experience for University of Utah Libraries 
in Salt Lake City. Collection of over 850,000 volumes 
to be moved into a new $6.7 million building in late 
1967. Cataloging staff of eleven professionals plus 
subprofessionals and clerks. Faculty rank of assistant 
professor, 24 days vacation, 12 days sick leave an- 
nually, sabbatical leave every twelve quarters, medi- 
cal insurance, and a minimum salary of $9000 a 
year. Other professional positions in reference, cata- 
loging, periodicals, and branch libraries beginning at 
$6200. Submit application and personal resume to 
Ralph D. Thompson, Dir. of Ls., University of Utah 
Libraries, Salt Lake City 84112. 

ASSISTANT librarian to start during the summer. 
Cataloging and some reference work. Master's in li- 
brary science required. Experience desirable but not 
essential. Small private liberal arts college. New li- 
brary-materials center in planning stages. Consultant 
hired, one survey completed, another soon under way. 
A chance to become part of a unique, pioneering effort 
in community library service. Send personal data and 
credentials to Ted Kneebone, Hd. Ln., Yankton Col. 
lege, Yankton, S.D. 57078. 

LIBRARIAN II wanted by the city of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, Public Library. Immediate openings. Population 
97,000. Salary Range: $450-$575. Age: 20-50. De- 
gree required in library science. Experience is de. 
sirable but not essential. Two weeks vacation, sick 
leave, retirement program. Áll applications showing 
experience and education will be considered. Apply 
to Personnel Director, City Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Valley City State College, 
Valley City, North Dakota. Position open September 
6, 1966. Population of Valley City, 8000. Master's de- 
gree in library science. Salary $8000 for eleven months. 
College enrollment 1300. Library building 1951, air- 
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conditioned, elevator in stacks. Apply to R., L. Lokken, 


Pres. 

LIBRARY director. Bismarck, North Dakota, pop. 
32,000. Position open July 1966. New library serving 
North Dakota's capital city. Library-minded com- 
munity. Salary open, with usual benefits. Address in- 
quiries to librarian, Veterans Memorial Public Li- 
brary, 520 Avenue A, Bismarck, N.D. 58501. 

LIBRARIAN I wanted by the city of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, Public Library. Immediate openings. Popula- 
tion 97,000. Salary range: $420-$516. Age: 20-50. 
Graduation from a college or university of recognized 
standing with a major in library science. Experience 
in professional library work is desirable but not es- 
sential. All applications showing experience and edu- 
cation will be considered. Apply to Personnel Direc- 
tor, City Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 


southwest 


ASSISTANT librarian, small university art depart- 
ment. Splendid opportunity for bright, young library 
school graduate with MS to participate in the build- 
ing of a first-rate art history library with liberal 
funds and connected with energetic exhibition and 
academic programs. Responsibilities would include: 
reference work, cataloging, some administration. 
Strong interest and training in the humanities and 
foreign languages essential, art history background 
desirable. Both candidates with and without library 
experience will be considered. Physical quarters very 
attractive; opportunity to audit art history courses. 
Salary: around $6500, depending on qualifications. 
Please write personal attention of Mrs. Charles Neu, 
Ln, Art Department, University of St. Thomas, 
Houston, Tex. 77006. 

LIBRARY director, Salary open. Excellent 
benefits and opportunity for growth in a growing 
library. Ideal weather and living conditions in the 
“West’s Most Western Town.” Must have experience 
and thorough knowledge of principles, methods, and 
practices of library administration. Master’s degree 
in library science required. Send resume to Person- 
nel Office, 60 W. Indiana Rd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 

HEAD of Business and Technology Department. 
Should have demonstrated ability to develop book 
collection and service program, supervise staff of six, 
and work with business community. Subject back- 
ground in business, economics, or the sciences pre- 
ferred. System serves 378,000 from a new central 
library, 20 branches, and 7 bookmobiles. Salary: 
$7320-$0264. New salary scale under consideration. 
Contact Allie Beth Martin, Dir., Tulsa City-County 
Library System, 400 Civic Center, Tulsa, Okla. 74103. 


pacific northwest 


NORTHWEST university has opening for general 
librarian. Splendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate to learn all phases of library opera- 
tion. Ideally located. New modern library building. 
Month vacation, group medical plan, state retire- 
ment, social security. Mild, healthful climate. Good 
beginning salary, substantial increments. Write B- 
367. 

CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $6468- 
$7740, experience being a factor in step appoint- 
ment. Full responsibility for city publie library 
operations. Library science degree essential. Prefer- 
ence given for library experience and preferred con- 
sideration for other working experience. Challenge, 
for a progressive individual, of library transition 
from the present building to $300,000 building. 


Apply Astoria Civil Service Commission, City Hall, 
1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 97103. 

DOCUMENTS /serials librarian. Salary range 
$600-$745, Fifth-year degree from an ALA-accredit- 
ed library school plus four years of professional ex- 
perience, including work with documents, required. 
Send applications including references to Oregon 
State Library, Salem 97310. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian. Academic refer- 
ence experience desirable, not required. Assistant 
catalog librarian. Experience desirable, not required. 
Positions available July 1. Faculty rank, vacations, 
usual benefits. Salary $6000-$7000 dependent upon 
qualifications. Fifth-year library science degree re- 
quired, subject background and language desirable. 
Challenge and opportunity in expanding library op- 
eration. Contact Dean of Library Service, University 
of Montana, Missoula 59801; tel: 406-243-2053. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system. Children’s librarians espe- 
cially wanted but vacancies in other fields of librari- 
anship available. Salary to $7212 depending on 
qualifications, Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
for health and life insurance. Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weath- 
er. Citizenship required. For details write, Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service Dept, City Administration 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. Án equal opportunity 
employer. 

UNIVERSITY of California Library, Davis, has 
professional positions available July 1, 1966. The fol- 
lowing five positions will be at the Librarian Il clas- 
sification, $6800-$8700. A minimum of two years 
professional experience is required for appointment 
at the Librarian II level. Appointment at the Li- 
brarian I classification, $6000-$7400, is possible, if 
applicant lacks the requisite two years experience. 
Positions available: catalog librarian, experience in 
cataloging foreign language materials desirable; cat- 
alog librarians (2), experience in cataloging biologi- 
cal and medical science material desirable; reference 
librarian and subject specialist in social sciences, 
graduate work in the social sciences is desirable. Àn 
additional position will be at the Librarian III clas- 
sification, $8300-$10,100. A minimum of four years 
professional experience is required. Reference li- 
brarian, Health Sciences Branch Library; an aca- 
demic major in the biological sciences is preferred. 
Applicants must have graduate degree in library 
science. Positions have academic status and generous 
fringe benefits. Davis is a pleasant univeristy town, 
about one hour and fifteen minutes by freeway from 
the San Francisco Bay Area and fifteen minutes 
from Sacramento by car. Apply to J. R. Blanchard, 
University Library, University of California, Davis 
95616. 

CATALOGER. 5th-year degree from ALA-accred- 
ited library school required. Position open Septem- 
ber 1. Beginning salary $6000 to $7000 depending 
upon qualifications. Faculty status, one month vaca- 
tion, TIAA retirement, social security, medical plan. 
Contact Elizabeth Armstrong, California Western 
University, 3902 Lomaland Dr., San Diego 92106. 

REFERENCE librarian: September 1. 5th-year de- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school required. 
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Beginning salary $6000 to $7500 depending upon 
qualifications. Faculty status, 1 month vacation, 
TIAA retirement, social’ security, and medical plan. 
_. Contact Elizabeth Armstrong, Ryan Library, Califor- 
/'* nia Western University, 3902 Lomaland Dr., San 
Diego 92106. 


LIBRARIAN III. ALA-acceredited public librarian 


needed for public relations and adult education pro- 
grams, Four years experience 
library and reference field). -U.S. citizenship re- 
quired. Salary range $7140-$8676. Write Public 
nam 605 N. El Dorado St, Stockton, Calif. 
5202. 

CITY of Salinas. Children’s librarian, $493-$599., 


MLS and 1 year experience or acceptable combina- - 


tion of education ànd experience. Attractive, fast- 
growing community of 50,000 near Carmel, 100 miles 
from San Francisco. Ideal climate, liberal benefits. 
New modern main library. New branch under con- 
struction. Highly qualified persons may be appointed 
above first step. Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, 
Salinas, Calif. 93901. 

EQUAL opportunity employer. San Luis Obispo 
County Library has opening for reference librarian. 
Live in beautiful California central coast area, work 
with congenial staff, direct reference work at head- 
quarters and 20 rural branches. Member Black Gold 
Cooperative Library System. Liberal benefits. MLS 
degree and 2 years of professional experience required 
to qualify for appointment as Librarian II. Proposed 
- salary $505-$607 per month. Appointment as Librarian 
I, $460-$554, is possible if applicant lacks requisite 


experience. Apply County Civil Service, Room 217, 


Courthouse Annex, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 93401. 

HEAD, public services. Salary range $9000-$11,700. 
Minimum four years supervisory or administrative ex- 
perience, University reference and circulation experi- 
ence required. University of 6000 students. Academic 
status, liberal benefits. Write Juliet B. Clark, Actg. 
Univ. Ln., University of San Francisco 94107. 

REFERENCE librarian. ALA-accredited degree, 2 
years experience, $526-$653. Suburban community 
11 miles from Los Angeles. Ju une Bayless, Public Li- 
brary, San Marino, Calif. 


|] hawaii 
LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076—$6468. Librarian II (2) for public 
library in Kealakekua Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-$7128. ' Librarian HI (2) for public 
. libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library expe- 
. ‘rience, 36156-87860. State of Hawaii civil service po- 


sitions requiring graduation from ALA-accredited : 


school. Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


YORK University Library requires acquisitions de- 
partment head to supervise order section and biblio- 
graphic search and selection section. Staff of 20, Ap- 
plicants should -have organizational ability, experi- 
ence in university acquisitions, academic interests. 
Minimum salary $8200. Senior public. service librari- 
an to supervise reference and circulation. Staff of 
7. Duties include building major reference collec- 
tion and developing reference services. Salary 
$6500-$7500. Positions open July 1, 1966. Salary de- 


| "44. 


(three in public. 


pendent. on qualifications and experience. York, 
founded 1959, will have 10,000 students by 1970. 
Libraries now have 120,000 volumes. 50,000 volumes 
will be added this year. Book budget for 1966-67 is 
over $350,000. Library staff of 91. W. Royce Butler, 
Asst. Dir. of Ls., York University, Toronto 12, Ont. 

LIBRARIAN "for junior college. BLS degree re- 
quired, General duties include circulation, filing, and 
display work. Salary and other information available 
upon request. Apply to Rev. D. F: Campbell, Prin., 
Xavier College, Sydney, N.S. 

McARTHUR College of Education at Queen's - 
University requires library staff, to plan and acquire - 
bookstock for new education library. Education li- 
brarian, Librarian III, salary $7500. Master's degree 
in library science, education or subject field desir- 
able Assistant education librarian, librarian I, salary 
$5800. Duties: book selection and cataloging initial 
year.: Subprofessional assistant, BA degree, salary 
$3600, McArthur College will open in fall 1968; dur- 
ing 1966-67 staff will operate within the main 
library of Queen's University and will be joined by — 
extensive additional staff as plans develop for 25,000 
volume initial bookstock. Book budget $45,000 for 
first year. Experience in teaching or. school adminis- 
tration highly desirable but not essential. Apply to 
Chief Librarian D. A. Redmond, Queen’s University, 


. Kingston, Ont. 


BISHOP'S University invites applications for the | 
following positions: 1).assistant librarian, to be in 
charge of technical services. Excellent opportunity in 
rapidly ‘growing university library. Qualifications: 
BA, BLS, or equivalent, at least five years experience 
in technical processes; 2) cataloger, with BA, BLS. 
Salaries commensurate with qualifications and expe- 
rience. Group insurance, Blue Cross, pension plan, 
one month vacation. Apply, including curriculum 
vitae and names of two references, to A. D. Banfill, 
Ln., Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Que. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

CATALOGER, man, 27, MSLS (CALA school), 3 
years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Available September. Write B-389-W. 

PROFESSOR. of cataloging & reference for 3 
years in So. America. Man, 32, MLS, Calif. °57. 
Teaching, cataloging, or reference position. Return- 
ing to U.S. in '67. Available Mar. 1. Write B-391-W. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER: MALS, considerable experi- 
ence in Slavic, Finn., Hung., Scand., Mod. Greek, 
some minor languages. Establishes, weeds, replenishes 
collections; prepares book lists. Part time and odd 
jobs, Write B-392-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
-printed line; ALA members 75g. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Guge: 
sifted Department. 
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Gaylord Cabinets Grow With You 


Two drawers or seventy-two, there's a Gaylord card cata- 
log cabinet designed to meet your needs, both now and as your 
library grows. Tall, short, back-to-back. Side-by-side, leggy, 
squat...mix them or match them. 


Most styles available for immediate shipment. For details 
On sizes, capacities and combination possibilities, see your Gay- 
lord representative or write. 


4| GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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We'll send you back crisp 
clean new ones in 72 hours. 


Send us any number of catalog cards. 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 72 hours we'll 
send you back photo-exact duplicates. 
As many as you need. 

And they’ll be in the 
sent them to us. “A” tc 


Your new cards will be on top-grade 
Library of Congress approved stock, 
punched, trimmed and ready for filing. 


The price. As little as 4} 


ume order you 
ser "gp *Z" to A 


é per card. 
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Xerox Reproduction Service 
121 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me complete information and 
mailing cartons for catalogue cards. 
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2 NEW BOOK JACKET COVERS 
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made of new long wearing, 
money-saving plastic film 


_.. Introduced by 


Both the CHAMPION and the GUARDIAN are made of a new film that meets all the 
requirements for a superior book jacket cover. The film is tough—resists penetration. 
Gives maximum protection under constant handling day in and day out as books circulate 
and circulate and circulate. m It's sparkling clear—enables you to take advantage of the 
book jacket's colorful art and design to catch the patron’s eye. m it's soft to the touch— 
clings and molds itself to the contour of the book for better fit. And because of this soft 
flexibility it has less crackle—makes book handling extra quiet. m And, best of all — 
CHAMPION and GUARDIAN BOOK JACKET COVERS COST LESS—you get more 
book jacket covers for every dollar you spend. 


Write today for prices and sample 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1483 Madison, Wis. € Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 
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Bro-Dart: Books * Supplies « FURNITURE * Charging Systems * Book Processing * Colorprints 


Are You a Victim of Shelf-Denial? 


qe. 






npn 


Be a little shelf-indulgent. 
It costs so little with Bro-Dart's 
efficiency shelving. Developed originally / 
to meet our own storage needs, E 
widely sold as the most economical o 
answer to library workroom problems — Eas 
our flexible single and double-face 


shelving is now used everywhere that Bro-Dart's complete workroom line 
extra shelves are needed. includes work tables and processing 

Built of hard wood flakes combined equipment — all equally versatile. 
with specialy formulated adhesives We guarantee shelf-satisfaction. 


under intense pressure, Bro-Dart 
efficiency shelving is exceptionally 
durable; rivals steel. The handsome 
surface requires no paint, no upkeep. 


Bro Toit INDUSTRIES 


Add or subtract shelves as you need them; Dept. ALA-9 

all components are easily assembled P.O. Box 923, Williamsport, Pa. 17704 
by hand. No need for nails, screws Williamsport » Newark « Los Angeles « Brantford, Ontario 
or tools of any kind. . THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E, Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 256 each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill, 60611. 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers 
speaks to Joseph Lippincott, 
Jr., after the awards ceremony 
at the inaugural banquet in 
New York. For a fuller caption 
see page 763. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. À micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 
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Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
Mrs. Patricia A. Goldie 
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l ON ‘AMERICAN HISTORY- 


THE MEN WHO MADE IT. 








^ a The. ‘é6lléétion begins” with the Colutibus 
M "Letter of 1498 and includes the writings of men - 

oS. like Jacques Cartier, ‘Sir Alexander Wie ; 

-through Frederick Turner's 1893 essay on ‘the 
closing of the frontier. - 

.. . 400 years of American history, written by xn 
the men who made it. ^ e 

iu Every volume is a line-for-line, fulbscals: 

.;;* elothbound facsimile of the best edition. Includ- 

Pong illustrations and a special introduction on 
“the significance of the book. 

| Every title was carefully selected: r au- 

..:;thenticity by Dr. Howard H: Peckman, director 
of the William L. Clements Library. Dr. Louis ^ 

` B. Wright and Dr. Philip A. Knachel of the Fol- - 

.., ger Shakespeare Library; and members of. their | 

^35. ‘staff wrote the introductions. ^ . d d 

E The March of America pallection ‘was as- 

E sembled from the British Museum, the Library | 
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. Why do secondary > 


school students .  . 
prefer Collier's over 
the other major - 
adult encyclopedias? — 


Colliers has the best | 
maps and illustrations 


according to a national 
survey among second- 
ary school librarians. 
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Of the 674 secondary school librarians 

- who responded, most said that Collier’s 
(1) had the best maps and illustrations, 
(2) was easiest to read and understand, 
(3) had the most interesting, stimulating 

* style of writing, (4) had the most useful 

index volume, (5) was best organized 

. ' for practical information, and (6) was 
the encyclopedia used most by 

` secondary school students. | 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 
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‘This book will help you plan 
a better bookmobile 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk, 
If bookmobile service is part of your imme- 


-Just published ... the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 


subject of planning and designing a book- 


mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 


... discusses different body styles . . . ini- 


tial costs .. . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


_ The subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. it includes latest developments 
in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The 
"Bookmobile Story" shows you how tó make 
every square foot of space count, how to plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


diate or long-range planning .. . now is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans ... pro- 
vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 
has the experience you need ..: and he is 
backed by the world's leading producer of 
bookmobiles. | 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


— GOERS TENSLAGER 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES e MOBILE. 
MEDICAL UNITS e SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 





ISAD—Off to a Flying Start 


I can’t for the life of me remember whether 
during the harried hecticness of last week I 
asked Howard Dillon (the new ISAD secretary) 
to report the highlights of our Thursday meet- 
ing, but in case I didn't, Pd better flash some- 


thing to you immediately. It will be hard to 


“avoid reporting the mechanics of organization 
and meetings," however, since that's what it was 
—àan organization meeting. 

The new division got off to a flying start, I 
think, and we had a good discussion of what 
activities the division should undertake. It be- 
came obvious that many of our early activities 
will of necessity be concerned with dissemin- 
ation of information and education, and several 
projects are already under way. We hope that 
by early 1967, for example, we will have a news- 


letter on library automation to distribute to 


' ISAD members. A clearinghouse for informa- 


tion on library automation projects will also be 
established under the direction of the new execu- 
tive secretary, and we will definitely be holding 
a three-day, Institute on Library Automation 
prior to the San Francisco Conference; this will 
be cosponsored by the Resources and Technical 
Services Division and possibly by other divisions- 
as well. (Instead of a number of papers on vari- 
ous topics, the institute will feature papers sum- 
marizing the state of the art in particular areas 
of library automation [circulation control, cata- 
loging systems, information retrieval, and so 
forth] followed by discussion periods; we hope 
also to give participants some “hands on” ex- 
perience with machines.) In addition, we are 
developing an idea for a number of regional 
workshops to reach those librarians who do not 


‘get to annual conferences but who need basic 


education in this field. 

Since it has not been reported elsewhere that 
I know of, you may also want information on 
the new officers of the division. These were an- 


_ nounced at the meeting and will serve until the 


end of the San Francisco Conference, that is, 


for the year 1966-67: 








PROPERTY TAX 


AT LAST! The first 


comprehensive, complete book 
ever published on property tax 
administration and assessment 
practices. | 


ASSESSMENT PRACTICES - 


by John H. Keith, C.A.E., P.E. 


Contains a wealth of information never 
before available in written form! 


INVALUABLE TO 


Assessors 
Appraisers 
Attorneys 


$15.00 postpaia 
(add 60g in Calif.) 
clothbound — 550 pages 


Accountants 
Finance Officers 
Tax Researchers 


Tax Representatives 
Legislative Bodies 
Students 


FIRST EDITION! ORDER NOW! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
HIGHLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 55 





MONTEREY PARK, CALIFORNIA 


91754 
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Stephen R. Salmon 


President 

Vice-President W. Carl Jackson 
Secretary Howard Dillon 
ALA Councilor Ralph Parker 
Member-at-Large Charles P. Bourne 
Member-at-Large Paul Fasana 
Member-at-Large Frazer Poole 


We would also like to mention that those at- 
tending the conference were given the oppor- 
tunity to express interest in the new division 
by filling out “indication of interest” forms, and 
that those who were not at the conference can 
send the same information to me by mail. These 
forms will serve in lieu of a membership roster 
until new members can be enrolled through 
regular headquarters routines next year. The in- 
formation provided should. include name, ad- 
dress, title, an indication of any direct experi- 
ence with library automation or information sci- 
ence, any special areas of interest, willingness 
to work on committees concerned with these 
areas, and activities the person would like to see 
ISAD undertake. 

SmrEPHEN R. SALMON, President 


Information Science and Automation Division 


Associate Director of Libraries 
Washington University 
St. Louis. 







Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, otc. together for ready reference! 
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MAGAZINES * PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS ° ‘LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION —AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, ledther pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10"x7"x4", 124" x9 V4"x4"; 13"x10"x3V2"; 14V5"x103A"x3"; 16¥2"x1 12x03", 
- Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. sn W. Superior St., Chicago 10, IIl. 


Holiday — 


The letter from Alice Norton on holiday ex- 


changes (ALA Bulletin, June 1966) interested 
me very much inasmuch as it described experi- 
ences similar to my own of the past two years. 

Last year I spent the month of June working 
in the Acquisitions Department of Dartmouth 
College. I returned to Mobile so enthusiastic 
over iny stay that Robert Zietz, our head 
librarian, is spending his vacation this year as 
a consultant on the staff of Bowdoin College in 
Maine. Jt was not only interesting to work with 
the staff of another college library and observe 
their procedures, but, like Miss Norton, I felt 
stimulated by exchanging ideas with new friends. 

Last April I spent three weeks holidaying in 
England and, while there, visited several public 
and regional libraries. Always I found the li- 
brarians most friendly and generous with their 
time. 

From these experiences I feel a practice of 
holiday exchanges would be most beneficial to 
many ‘of us. 


Mns. MARGARET L. LEONHARD 
Assistant Librarian 

Thomas Byrne Memorial Library 
Spring Hill College 

Mobile, Alabama 
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Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 


Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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The Bibliographical Society of America 
Thank you for listing the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America in the convention issue of the 
ALA Bulletin (May 1966). Of course, BSA 
is a direct participant this year, joining with 
ALA’s (ACRL) Rare Books Section in a two- 
day meeting, but I hope ALA will continue to 
list BSA activities in the future. BSA always 
holds regional meetings in connection with the 
ALA Conference, but all too few librarians are 
as yet members of BSA, and thus many do not 
ordinarily hear of the excellent programs. In the 
good old days BSA was one of ALA’s affiliated 
organizations. Since bibliographic work and li- 
brarianship are closely related, when not actually 
the same, the organizations should continue to 
communicate and work together. 

Jonn NEUFELD 

1321 W. Grand River 

East Lansing, Michigan 


The Bibliographical Society of America is most 
welcome to reaffiliate with the ALA.—Ep. 


A Real Defense 

It was most reassuring, in these years of con- 
tinual crisis, to read in an article, “Libraries 
and Civil Defense” (ALA Bulletin, June 1966), 
that “. . . all existing structures afford some in- 
herent fallout protection." So, of course, does a 
paper bag. 


It was even more interesting to learn that 
“libraries are a natural source of shelter against 
fallout.” So what? The facts are that there is 
no such thing as a shelter from nuclear war. 
To quote only one distinguished authority, 
James Van Allen of the State University of 
Iowa, "it is extremely dangerous to give the im- 
pression to the public that the building of fall- 
out shelters will enable the average citizen to 
survive a nuclear war." For further expert guid- 
ance on this subject (not of the Office of Civil 
Defense “official line” variety!) read: No Place 
to Hide, edited by Seymour Melman (New 
York: Grove Press, 1962); Nuclear Disaster, 
by Tom Stonier (Cleveland: World Publishing 
Company, 1963), and The Fallen Sky: Medical 
Consequences of Thermonuclear War, edited by 
Saul Aronow, et al. (New York: Hill and Wang, 
1963). | 

As the publisher of the Scientific American, 
Gerard Piel, says in the latter book, “no respon- 
sible official or consultant suggests that anyone 
can be protected against what are called the 
‘prompt’ effects of nuclear weapons: the initial 
radiation, heat, and blast.” So civil defense talks 
of fallout, against which there can be shelter— 
of sorts. Piel also stresses that “the federal effort 
to establish fallout shelters in the central cities 
will provide such protection if fallout is the 
hazard to which the population is exposed. If 


Reserve now for prompt Fall shipment of... 


... BOOKS IN PRINT 1966 


BOOKS IN PRINT 1966 has outgrown any single binding 
and will appear in October in two volumes: the Authors 
Index; and the Titles Index, which also contains a com- 
plete directory of all known U.S, publishers. More than 
200,000 books are covered: both old and new, adult 
and children's, popular and scholarly, trade and text, hard- 
bounds and paperbacks — with current prices. Same low 
price — $18.00 net pp. is 


... And SUBJECT GUIDE 1966 


SUBJECT GUIDE 1966 lists by LC subject headings more 
than 148,000 titles--all the books from BOOKS IN PRINT 
that can be classified by subject. More than 30,000 subjects 
are covered in all — with 39,000 cross-references to aid in 
your search, Full ordering information given for each 
book, plus a complete list of U.S. publishers with addresses. 
Ready in October. $17.50 net pp. 


Reserve your 1966 editions today from Dept. A 


R.R. BOWKER COMPANY 
1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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not, these shelters will trap the urban population 
in blast and fire (italics added) ." 

May I suggest that to provide a more balanced 
picture on this vital topic, the ALA Bulletin 
might well solicit an article from an expert on 
some such topic as “How Libraries, Can Help 
Prevent the Necessity for Civil Defense by Pro- 
viding Reading on World Peace and Disarma- 
ment." “The mass of books in the stacks," to 
which Mrs. Hanna refers as “physical shielding" 
in her article, can give true added protection 
against death from nuclear war if the "mass" 
includes such reading and if the reading is 
publicized and widely available to our citizenry 
as what might be called “political shielding.” 

If, as Mrs. Hanna says, the American Library 
Association is "already contributing importantly 
to this effort in a joint arrangement with the 
Office of Civil Defense whereby Civil Defense 
literature is being distributed to each of its 


member libraries," perhaps the American Li- : 


brary Association would do well to get together 
with the Ámerican Friends Service Committee 
and distribute its literature to each of its mem- 
ber libraries. One is certainly as valid as the 


au 
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LIBRARY HELPERS! 


other, and just possibly the, peace movement 
might be of more ultimate benefit than the war 
movement. 
Er: M. OBOLER 
' Uniwersity Librarian 
Idaho State University 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Recommended for Libraries 


PRACTICAL HOME REPAIR FOR WOMEN: 


Your Questions Answered 
Bruce Cassidy 

*Many small drawings ard diagrams combined with 
a nontechnical text in question-and-answer form pro- 
vide practical, basic advice on how to perform a 
simple job. of home repair. . . . Painting, carpentry, 
plumbing, electricity, and floor and window repair 
are some of the general areas covered. . Well- 
organized, easy-to-understand information, useful for 
any amateur, male or female/'—The Booklist. 
(Taplinger Publishing Co.) Illus. Index. $4.95. 


Distributed by 


 Tantinger Publishing Co., Ine. 


29 East 10th Street - New York 10003 

















LEFT: 

The Ames heavy-duty. book 
truck with removable bracket 
shelves that adjust to any 
height. Double-faced, yet only 
16" wide. Easily assembled. 


RIGHT: _ 

The Ames Cataloging Book 
Truck, an ideal depository for 
books that desire immediate 
re-circulation. Basic equip- 
ment for busy libraries! 
Shipped pre-assembled, 





Inu et^ Pty Rae! ire eir A S e 


Here.are two handsome library helpers — the Ames book trucks. They're built to save 
you countless steps in moving, storing, and cataloging books, Rugged and reliable, Ames 
book trucks are built of tubular steel with a welded steel body. Precision, swivel casters 
with rubber tires. 19 Ames colors to choose from! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, SEND FOR THE AMES BOOK TRUCK BROCHURE 


W. R. AMES COMPANY sHetvince division 
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1001 Dempsey Road * Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 


AMES 
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| Try One Free 
For 10 Days. 


Prove to yourself why Potdevin. Label 
Pasters are used by the world's most up- 
to-date libraries. to cut costs and speed 
processing-of up to 250 books per hour 
with only one operator. > 


Economical hand-operated or motor- 
driven models (6, 81⁄2, 12, 18 inch 
widths) feature accurate glue control 
regulators — provide thorough over-all | 
gluing without messy oozing at edges. | 
Ungummed side stays clean. And you 
save money too. No need to pay for and 
stock expensive pre-gummed labels. 


In addition to the line of label pasters, 
Potdevin Edge Gluers are available for 
quick application of due date slips,. 
pockets, etc., neatly, permanently and 
accurately. 





For particulars, write: 





onto ty : " | i H Re j aol " eis o eue " =. 9 n Aa i 
$ 4 Potdevin Machine Company | 5 9 7050875 Sy eee FE 
5 (AS ye 274 North Street | uos xe "o uds aee c ; E b 
POTDEVIN Teterboro, New Jersey | | re a s : 1 
Wu 8, I 
| E 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
w 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


£ i. 
Uu x E , 
titan pex fa 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
|. ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz.. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


* 


Continuous Service fo Libraries Since 1886 
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LECTURERS CAN ELIMINATE 
LIGHT REFLECTION "BLACK-OUTS" 


Gone are the days when listeners had 
to "crane" necks to fully view ma- 
terial held on'display. Now reflective 
light becomes a matter of the past 


PHOTOGRAPHERS CAN PROTECT 
MATTE PRINTS — RETAIN EFFECT 


Gone are the days when only shiny 


films were available for laminating. 


prints. Protographers now can offer 
Seal-Lamin protection and retain the 





PICTURE FRAMERS CAN OFFER 
NON-GLARE AT POPULAR PRICES 
Gone are the days when only high- 
priced work qualified for the advantage 
of a non-glare surface, Matte Seal- 
Lamin changes all this and overcomes 


with matte finish Seal-Lamin. Grease-- 
pencil marks can be readily removed. 


Seal-Lamin, the popular laminating film 
used with a Seal press for so many applica- 
tions is now winking at many others with 


. ils new matte finish, Retain a lustrous effect 


with regular Seal-Lamin if you will, but if 
a non-reflective surface is the need and 
desire — who but Seal should be first to 
offer it] Same toughness, same protection, 





SEAL, INCORPORATED 





original matte effect. Try it too in trans- ^ 
forming g ossy prints to matte finish. 





the fuzzy appearance prevalent with 
the higher-priced, breakable method. 


same pliability. Matte finish in rolls 115^ 
by 100'. Regular in rolls 11%” by 50', 100' 
and 200' — 20" and 22" widths by 200*. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES 
Write for samples of matte finish Seal-Lamin 
and for [aminations of both finishes. Or 
ask your regular Seal source of supply. The 
pleasure will be theirs — and yours tool 
TM. du Pont 
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TOUGH! 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 
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DRY MOUNTING AND LAMINATING PRESSES - MTS - FOTOFLAT - CHARTEX - SEAL-LAMIN - TRANSPARA-FILM 
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JULIAN 
MESSNER 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


‘ JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL . 
FALL 1966 





MESSNER 
BIOGRAPHIES 


The Messner Biographies show 
clearly the influence of men and 
women on events, the evolution 
of character, and the forces of 
environment. Cloth $3.25; MCE* 
net $3.19 





FIGHTING JOURNALIST 
Horace Greeley 
By JULES ARCHER. September 


ICE PILOT 
Bob Bartlett 
By PAUL SARNOFF. September 


MR. LINCOLN'S MASTER SPY 
Lafayette Baker. 

By ARTHUR ORRMONT, Sep- 
tember 


PLANT DETECTIVE 

David Douglas 

By BOB and JAN YOUNG. Sep- 
tember 


LABOR’S ADVOCATE 
Eugene V. Debs 
By IRIS NOBLE, October 


THE MANY WORLDS OF 


HERBERT HOOVER 
By JAMES P. TERZIAN. A JLG 
Selection, October 


For a complete catalog, write 
to Julian Messner, School 


and Library Services Dept. 





MILESTONES 
IN HISTORY 


About decisive events that be- 
came turning points in history. 
Each, cloth $3.95; MCE* net $3.64 





THE SPANISH ARMADA 

The Story of a Glorious Defoat 
By BURT HIRSCHFELD, Thrilling 
re-creation of the sea battles that 
led to Spain's downfall and Eng- 
land's supremacy on the high 
seas. Maps, drawings. October 


THE LAST WILDERNESS 

The Saga of America's 
Mountain Men 

By NOEL B. GERSON. Famous 
hunters, traders, explorers, trap- 
pers who lived to see the spread 
of civilization in the Western 
territorities they pioneered. 
Maps, drawings. October 


CAREER BOOKS 


Illustrated with photographs. 
Each, cloth $3.95; MCE* net $3.64 








YOUR CAREER IN 


ADVERTISING 
Hy GEORGE JOHNSON. October 


YOUR CAREER IN THE 


AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 
By WALDO T. BOYD. A JLG 
Selection. October 


YOUR CAREER IN 


TRANSPORTATION 
By ROBERT A. LISTON. October 








FOR CURRICULUM 
ENRICHMENT 


Each, cloth $3.95; MGE* net $3.64 
TOOLS 

Shapers of Civilization 

By ARNULF K. ESTERER. How 
man, the ''tool-using animal,” 
has created implements through- 
out the ages to help him master 
his environment. Photos. Sep- 
tember 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

A Continuing Struggle 

By M. L, STEIN. A full and illu- 
minating discussion of the pub- 
lic's right to know — versus the 
demands of national security, 
libel law, rights to privacy, and 
other necessary limitations. 
October 


33 MILES A MINUTE! 

The Story of Air Transport 

By D. 8. HALACY, JR. From the. 
Wright Hrothers to the super- 
sonic airliner. Photos. October 


TIROS 

Weather Eye in Space 

By JOHN JAKES. Weather satel- 
lites — what they mean now, and 
what they could mean in the fu- 


` ture. Photos. October 





FOR RECREATIONAL 
READING 


LAUGHS FROM THE DUGOUT 
By MILTON J. SHAPIRO. The 
funniest baseball stories, and 
most colorful baseball characters 
of all time, Photos. October. 
Cloth $3.95; MCE* net $3.64 





CATHY WHITNEY: 
PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTER 

By ALICE ROGERS HAGER. Fic- 
tion based on the realities of life 
in the White House. October. 
Cloth $2.95 


GIRL PILOT 
By KATHLYN GAY. A Career- 
Romance about a girl in the 
highly competitive field of com- 
mercial aviation. September. 
Cloth, $2.95 


AEROSPACE NURSE 

By VIRGINIA B. McDONNELL, 
R.N. A Career-Romance about an 
Air Force nurse whose patients 
are the healthiest in the world 
— the astronauts, October, Cloth, 
$2.95 


*Messner Certified Edition 


JULIAN MESSNER 


Division of Simon & Schuster, Inc. 


1 West 39th St., New York 10018 
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ALA Bulletin 


* 14 volumes, 6,000,000 words, 8,700 pages 
e 17,000 articles, 12,000 illustrations 
| e Fully cross referenced 
e Bibliographies for key articles 
e 600 distinguished contributors, consultants, and authenticators 
e Comprehensive program of continuous revision 





| “4 $ ; T NEW $ STAN DARD | is ‘the: tee, ieia kis i | | 5 í s ve 
SE - up-to-date every: 90 days with. the publishing: OF" a 2 | 





2» | 2 : WORLD. PROGRESS, ds provided with a ren. EU z a 
a binder t that matches the eneyelopedia Moles." ee ge e 










The Editorial Advisory Board of New Standard Encyclopedia 










JOHN E EL D» Ph.D. R. ee DOWNS. MS VIOLA L. JAMES, A.M. 
airman) ~ ., Litt.D. 
4 : Director, Department of 
Professor of Education and LL.D., L.H.D. Library and Audio-Visual 
Director, University Dean of Library Administration, Services, Des Moines Public 


Elementary School, University University of Illinois Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
of California, Los Angeles 


S. E. TORSTEN LUND, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of 







RUTH HYATT, B.S. . 
MARVIN L. BERGE, M.A. 


Librarian, Farmington Education and Assistant Dean, 
Superintendent of Schools, Public Library, School of Education, 
DeKalb, Illinois Í Farmington, Connecticut University of California, Berkeley 





STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 


130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
OUR 57TH YEAR 
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and 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


We realize how much confusion has been caused by the 


various titles under the new Education Acts... To make it easier for 


you to know how much more you can get, we have prepared some literature 
which makes everything clear and simple — How to reduce acquisition 
costs! How to get fully processed books! How to get your choice 
of catalog cards! How to obtain lists of approved books 
designed for your specific requirements! 
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MZ West Morton Ri., Jacksonville, ois 6265 
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AN INVITATION AND A PLEA 


Even the most conscientious ALA member 
must think “What, again?” when the annual 
request is made for committee suggestions. 
Certainly the appointments each year are not 
numerous, compared to our total membership. 
Yet each of the committees listed below repre- 
sents a major task of our Association and re- 
quires the highest competence of our profes- 
sion. 

The list may have a familiar look to you, but 
there are some important changes in the com- 
mittee alignments this year. Could you take a 
few minutes to look through the list, trying to 
identify those special committees for which 
you might have a special inclination or those 
for which you would like to recommend a col- 
league. Unfortunately there is a natural reluc- 
tance to suggest one’s own name. But you are 
uniquely acquainted with both your abilities 
and interests and the committees where they 
could best be used. 

Any recommendation that you make will re- 
ceive careful, detailed, and comparative eval- 
uation from each member of the Committee on 
Appointments, Whatever supporting data you 
can supply for your recommendations will be 
deeply appreciated by the committee. 

The work of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments is neither glamorous nor exciting. It 
must be performed conscientiously and in a 
deliberative manner. The committee’s work 
will be most productive when we have the best 
recommendations from the widest representa- 
tion of membership. You—the 31,000 mem- 
bers of ALA—or those of you who are im- 
pelled to suggest potential appointees are, in 
essence, the primary continuing members of 
this committee. You supply the essential in- 
gredients, the names of those who can best 
serve American librarianship. The revised list 


of committees for which appointments will be 
recommended in 1966-67 are: 


Committee on Accreditation 

ALA Advisory Committee to Jaycees Good 
Reading Program 

ALA Committee to the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Committee on Copyright Issues 

Economic Opportunities Program 

Editorial Committee 

Election Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Joint Committee of ALA and the American 
Home Economics Association on Con- 
sumer Information 

Legislation Committee 

Membership Committee 

Publishing Board 

ALA Nominating Committee 

Committee on Organization 

Advisory Committee to the Office for Re- 
search and Development 

Advisory Committee to the Library Technol- 
ogy Program 

Resolutions Committee (for the Kansas City 
Conference) 

Subscription Books Committee 

and the Joint COMMITTEES of ALA and 
American Book Publishers Council 
Canadian Library Association 
Catholic Library Association 
Children’s Book Council 


Foster E. Mohrhardt, 
President-elect, 

American Library Association, 
and Chairman, 

Committee on Appointments 


} 





COVER PHOTO 


Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, this year’s winner 
of the Clarence Day Award, speaks to Joseph 
Lippincott, Jr., whose father was the donor for 


-ALA's annual Joseph W. Lippincott Award. Mrs. 


Sayers won the Lippincott Award last year. 
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NOW READY 


THE DEATH OF 
GOD CONTROVERSY 


By Thomas W. Ogletree. An impartial an- 


alysis of the main lines of thought of 


the three leading “God is dead" theo- 
logians—William Hamilton, | Paul 
Van Buren, and Thomas J. J. Altizer. 
Points to the weaknesses in their 
arguments, yet at the same time di- 
rects attention to the areas that offer 
possibilities for the future. 128 pages. 


, Paper, $1.45 


SEPTEMBER 12 
BASIC TYPES OF 
. PASTORAL COUNSELING 


By Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. À look at new 
thrusts and techniques of psychother- 
apy and counseling related to the 
traditional role of the minister in 
healing, sustaining, guiding, and 
reconciling. 320 pages. “$6 


THE TABLE IS FOR EATING 


By Bruce W. Neal. Meets an urgent need 
to find a day-by-day meaning in com- 
munion for the layman. The author 
believes that the normal place of op- 
eration for the Christian should be in 
the world and prepares him for more 
effective living there. 112 pages. $2.50 


THE SCOUT LAW IN ACTION 


Compiled by Walter MacPeek, Specific | 


suggestions on how Scout leaders 
and Scouts may use this book as a 
stimulus for translating the Scout 
Law from words into action. Each 
chapter contains illustrations ampli- 
fying a single point of the Law. 144 
pages. Flexible binding, $1.35 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL— 1967 


Edited by Horace R. Weaver. Lesson analysls 
by Charles M. Laymon. The ablest minds 
from many denominations join again 
to bring these challenging and infor- 


When you're looking for up-to-date 


- mative helps for the International 


Sunday School: Lessons. 448 pages. 
"E Still only, $2.95 


NEW PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


RELIGION AND LEISURE 
IN AMERICA 


By Robert Lee. A fascinating look at the 
history and significance of our leisure 
time. Thé author tells us that the rise 
of mass leisure demands the develop- 
ment of a leisure ethic. 272 pages. 

$1.75 


. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


By Rackham Holt, The complete story of 
this world-renowned genius who, 
born in slavery, moved forward to a 
place of high esteem among men. A 
remarkable biography. 372 pages. 

Illustrated, $2.75 


SERMONS ON THE PSALMS 


By Harold A. Bosley. These twenty ser- 
mons by one of today’s greatest pul- 
pit masters show how the Psalms still 
speak in their ancient beauty and 
power to the life of today. 224 pages. 

| $1.95 


€—— CERE 


ABINGDON 


NASHVILLE 
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quality reading in the religious field 


ABINGDON 


MARTIN LUTHER: 
OAK OF SAXONY 


By Edwin P. Booth. A popular and au- 
thoritative biography of the great 
Reformation leader. Developed in 
terms of the human events and strug- 
gles that shaped Luther as the power- 
ful force behind the rebuilding of the 
church of his time. 280 pages. $2.75 


OCTOBER 10 


FRANCIS ASBURY 


By L. C. Rudolph. The apostle whose only 
home was his saddle, his parish—the 
continent. A deft interweaving of 
thorough research and Dr. Rudolph’s 
own comments successfully char- 
acterizes American Methodism’s first 
- bishop. 248 pages. Illustrated, $5 


P 


JOHN WESLEY, 
HIS PURITAN HERITAGE 


By Robert C. Monk. Focuses on the strik- 
ing similarities between Wesley and 
the Puritans in their application of 
the gospel to daily life. The first sys- 
tematic gathering and assessing of 
material on this subject. Bibliog- 
raphy and appendix listing Wesley’s 
sources. 288 pages. $5.50 


BEAR HIS MILD YOKE 


By Ethel White. A fictionalized diary ac- 
eount of Mary Dyer, a victim of the 
persecution of the Quakers in the 
early history of Massachusetts, who 
was publicly hanged on Boston Com- 
mon in 1660. Authentic historical 
background. 256 pages. $4.95 


PRESS 


NEW YORK 


EDUCATION FOR 
CHURCHMANSHIP 


By Robert S. Clemmons, Clarifies the new 
image emerging from current think- 
ing about the church and Christian 
education. Provides both laymen and 
clergy with understanding of their 
role in leadership and service. Index 
and bibliography. 208 pages. 

Paper, $2.25 


NOVEMBER 7 


THE SECULARIZATION 
OF HISTORY 


By Larry Shiner. The current interest in 
secular theology is expanded by this 
penetrating analysis of the theology 
of Friedrich Gogarten. 240 pages. $5 


ENCOUNTERING TRUTH 


By Harold E. Hatt. A constructive new 
interpretation of the theological con- 
cept of Revelation. Examines both 
propositional and encounter theology 
and projects a synthesis of both. 208 
pages. $4.50 


THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE 


By Samuel Laeuchil. Examines the forces 
of good and evil in the 8rd and 4th 
century church. Speaks directly to 
many contemporary issues of theol- 
ogy, eulture, man. 256 pages. $5.95 
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“We build bracket stacks to stay 
` ‘built, and that makes us Kind of 
rare these days. But we know that 
a library is a lifetime investment 

| er you, so we build equipment 
to last a lifetime. 


"Tough, rugged stack shelves 
a s that shrug off abuse. 





` 
sap rs re 


: Smooth, edgeless shelves that 
DEF M. can't harm a hair on 
eM Hemingway' s head. 


And good-looking, too, for 
“our designers know the value 
,' . Of pleasing the eye as well 
je as nourishing the mind. 


Our bracket stacks were designed 

and built to hold books, 
newspapers, magazines. And 
occasionally a young reader. 


Everything about dur library units 
1s e the way library equipment 
| ought to be. Equipment that 
‘looks good and works well—a 
A solid, lasting investment. 
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How Crediune Croves 
Exclusive 


Plastic Coating 
Gives You 





Extra Circulations 
At No Extra Cost 


Two wonderful things happen when beautiful Treasure 
Trove Illustrated Covers and Decorator Covers by 
Treasure Trove get that clean, clear final coat of plastic. 
For one thing, the plastic puts on a tough overcoat to 
protect against wear from handling, stains from acci- 
dental spills, and scratches from sharp objects. But, 
secondly, it also fuses the tough inks right into the tough 
buckram to give you books that will stay bright, new 
looking and inviting through far more circulations. Plastic 
coating to make your rebinding and prebinding budget 
go further is yours only from Treasure Trove, identified 
with the TT on the cover. 


Oreasure Orove 
for “Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-hound Books 
2134 EAST GRAND AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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A National Library Commission will soon be named by President 


Johnson. This was announced by the President when he signed the 
Library Services and Construction Act Amendments of 1966, The 
Président said, in part, of this new legislation and the Commis- 
sion: 


"This new legislation builds on a substantial base. Authorized 
federal expenditures for library services in fiscal 1966 totaled 
$610 million, including $260 million for library construction and 
$180 million for books and materials. 


But money alone will not do the job. We need intelligent advice 
and planning to see that our millions are spent wisely and well. 
We need to take a close look at the future of our libraries. We 
need to ask some serious questions. 


What part can libraries play in the Nation's rapidly developing 
communications and information-exchange networks? Computers and 
new information technology have brought us to the brink of drama- 
tic changes in library technicue. As we face this information 
revolution, we want to be satisfied that our funds do not preserve 
library practices which are already obsolete, 


Are our federal efforts to assist libraries intelligently admin- 
istered -- or are they too fragmented among separate programs and 
agencies? ` 


To deal with these and other questions, I will soon name a National 
Library Commission of distinguished citizens and experts. Its job 
will be to point toward an effective and efficient library system 
for the future, The commission will report directly to the 
secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, |t can provide a 
national perspective on the prcblems that confront our Nation's 
libraries, 


We look forward to the day in America when all forms of know ledge 
are readily available to our citizens -- and when zeal for learn- 
ing is a trait of all citizens," 


President Johnson has, also appointed an Advisory Council on College 


768 


Library Resources. The Council will establish criteria for | 
special-purpose and supplemental grants to colleges and univer- 
sities for the purchase of library books, periodicals, documents, 
magnetic tapes, phonograph records, and audiovisual materials. 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe If will serve as Chairman of 
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the Council. Members whose appointments were announced by the 
President are: Curtis 6. Benjamin, Chairman of the Board, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York City; Herman H. Henkle, Executive 
Director, John Crerar Library, Chicago; Sister Jane Marte Barbour, 
Director of the Department of Library Science, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Texas; Albert P. Marshall, Librarian, 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri; Archie L. McNeal, 
Director of Libraries, University of Miami, Florida; Rutherford 
Rogers, Librarian, Stanford University, California; Mildred 
Johnson Heyer, State Librarian, Carson City, Nevada; and Herbert 
S. White, Executive Director, NASA Science & Technology Informa- 
tion Facility Documentation, Inc., College Park, Maryland. 


The 1966 Annual Conference in New York appears to have been the best 
as well as the biggest of all the eighty-five since 1876, Cer- 
tainly the biggest -- 9,342 persons from all parts of this country 
and many foreign countries made it to New York in spite of the 
airline strike, (Note - Anyone want to revise Herodotus! 
remarks??) This record-breaking attendance exceeded the previous 
high of 5,818 (Detroit 1965) by 3,524 and almost exactly doubled 
the attendance of five years ago at Cleveland. Not all persons 
made it and many have written of their disappointment - among them 
Ralph Ellsworth, Director of Libraries, University of Colorado, 
who was forced by the strike to miss the Conference for the first 
time in 28 years, The large crowd enjoyed New York's hospitality 
and its many attractions and appreciated the excellent arrange- 
ments resulting from the hard work of the Local Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Edward G. Freehafer, Director of the New York 
Public Library. For those who were not there, as well as for 
Those who were, this #ssue of the ALA Bulletin and the other 
national library periodicals provide good coverage of the meetings 
and events. 


Who's Who in Library Service, fourth edition, will be published in 


late September under the auspices of the Council of National 
Library Associations. The announcement states that the new edi- 
tion will include some 20,000 entries, more than twice the number 
included in the 1955 edition. Shoe String Press, Inc. of Hamden, 
Connecticut, publisher of the new edition, intends to establish a 
revolving tund from sales which will make pub4ication of subse- 
quent editions possible within a few years instead of the decade 
which elapsed between the third and fourth editions. 


dd ketit 
David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


August 9, 1966 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 
23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 
1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, 1972. Midwinter Meeting: New Orleans, 
January 9-14, 1967. 
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Bul to really appreciate the decor of the 
new Englewood Cliffs College Library in 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, you should 
see il in color. 

The walls are apricot. The carpeting is 
blue-green. And the harmonizing hues of 
the handsome library equipment are 
equally eye-catching. 


Library Bureau is proud to have been 
asked to provide the greater portion of 
this colorful equipment. Our contribu- 
tions to the Englewood Cliffs College 
Library included clover green steel shelv- 
ing, as well as warm birchwood-finish 
end panels, study tables, charging desk, 
card catalog case, glass-door bookcase, 
ailas stand, dictionary stand and news- 
paper unit. 


- 


It even looks lovely 
in black-and-white 


If you're planning to build or redecorate 

a library, you too should consider color. 
And then consider the unique capabilities 
of Library Bureau. We can supply library 
equipment in a variety of tasteful shades 
—and with our vast library experience, 
we can even help in the design of the - 
actual decor itself. 


For other colorful information about 
Library Bureau, send today for a copy of 
our "Pioneer." Or contact your local 
representative. He's in your phone book, 
under "Remington Rand." 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, 
SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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American 
Library 
Association 


Publishing Dept. 


50 E. Huron 
Chicago 60611 





Books for Children: 1960-1965 


A five-year compilation of the titles listed and 
recommended for purchase in the Children’s 
Books section of The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1960—July, 1965. 
Includes the original Booklist evaluative annota- 
tions and complete buying and cataloging infor- 
mation—author, publisher, copyright date, price, 
Dewey Decimal classification number, and sub- 
ject headings—for 3068 titles. Arrangement is in 
thirteen main categories under 214 individual sub- 
ject groupings with an author, title, subject index. 
LG #66-19870 Ready now $10.00 


The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


ALA’s semi-monthly magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to listing and annotating current books 
recommended for library purchase. Used by more 
than 30,000 schools and libraries as a selection, 
buying, and cataloging guide to the best new 
books for adults, young adults, and children. 

One year subscription 23 issues $8.00 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Order Books for Children 1960-1965 ($10.00) 
and a new or additional subscription (sorry, no 
renewals) to The Booklist and Subscription 


Books Bulletin ($8.00) at the special combina- 
tion price that saves you $1.50. 
Special Combination Price 


$16.50 





Continuing Education for Adults through 
the American Public Library, 1833-1964 


An historical survey of the American public li- 
brary’s commitment to adult education which is 
also an excellent general introduction to the his- 
tory of American public libraries, Index. 


Robert E. Lee. LC #66-18958 $7.50 


Guide to Japanese Reference Books 


The Japanese counterpart of Winchell’s Guide to 
Reference Books edited and translated for those 
who do not read Japanese. Includes books and 
periodicals published before September, 1964. 
Annotations indicate general contents and use. 
Nihon no Sankotosho, 1965 Revised Edition, ed- 
ited and translated by the International House 
Library. English Edition. LC #66-23396 $10.00 


Library Statistics: A Handbook 
of Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology 


Provides a basis for the collection of valid library 
statistics and standardization of terms and con- 
cepts. Isolates, defines, and describes measurable 
aspects of library activity, units of measurement, 
and counting methods. Glossary of statistical 
terms, index. 


Joel Williams, editor. LC 71166-29724 $5.50 


Back in print 


Arsenals of a Democratic Culture 


Reviews the free library movement in New Eng- 
land and the middle states during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century in relation to patterns 
of thought, living conditions and social needs of 
the period. Originally published. in 1947. 


Sidney H. Ditzion. LC #47-30264 $7.50 


Manual for the Administration 
of the Federal Documents Collection 
in Libraries 


Covers the administration of the documents col- 
lection in depository and non-depository libraries. 
Discusses the origin and purpose of government 
publications, the depository program, sources and 
acquisition methods, organization, classification, 
and records, Originally published in 1955. 

Ellen Jackson. LC 355-8710 $3.50 
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recommended: 


* 


FOUR PEOPLE: A Novel of South Africa 
by Gerald Gordon | - 


"An American reader is grateful to Gerald Gordon 
for bringing into three dimensions what we may 
have irresponsibly cast from our minds as a dis- 
tasteful two-dimensional stain: South Africa... 
" the setting is the Sharpeville riots, 1960. . . his 
ET rich social spectrum is without types; and con- 
As stantly he avoids the lurid for its own sake, dem- 





ES " ybi  onstrating once more that day-to-day truth is the 
LG SBPVICPITOT UN most absorbing reality we know."—Library Jour- 
ae tt nal. l $6.95 
A l PA | ! 
Qe This is the symbol of'quality BRM LIFE WITH ROSSETTI, or 
BUM in library bindings. A distinc- — 3A. | 
wees tive servicemark. At Heck. ee No Peacocks Allowed 


ae man, we engage in constant W by Gale Pedrick l 
mee research and development to $3 | "Drawing upon unpublished letters from Rossetti 


AU find new ways to increase K% to [Henry Treffry] Dunn for some years deposited 
M e . in the Victoria and Albert Museum and upon an 


uot icienc itv — E: : : i 
met} efficiency and quality and pope unedited manuscript of the Recollections of Dante 


UN . tocutcosts.[] For example, 25 Gabriel Rossetti which Dunn published in 1904, 

eye — we are now using electronic Hc Pedrick has written a delightful memoir . . . 

BN data systems equipment to $ recommended to all libraries which are in need 
mp : MU of something on a semi-popular level.'"—-Library 

vee process orders, at a big - ES Journal. Ius. $7.25 

ne Savings in your library n | | 

mess binding requirements, write K 


Bi or phone THE HECKMAN Em — by Keith Willey | 
m —BINDERY, INC., NORTH ae “This is one of the best-written ‘description and 
zi MANCHESTER, INDIANA §& travel’ books published recently, and much more. 


Ld 
LR oes 
m ES 2 
» 


s'y 


es PHONE AREA 219 982-2107 ee In 1964 Mr. Willey was assigned by an Australian 
AN. T newspaper syndicate to cover the 'changing face 
ize. Ma of New Guinea’ during the election year. He gives 
UE “Say a profound account of the factors determining 
age AS the establishment of the first parliament . . . De- 
VE. a scriptions of crocodile hunting, commerce, native 
NAT 5 sex habits, and domestic life, as well as historical 
AD j highlights are included. Recommended for all 
IY adult libraries."—-Library Journal. Illus. $5.50 . 


from 

GINN LIBRARY SERVICES 
Statler Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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From the Library Services Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


PRESIDENTIAL SIGNATURE 


President Johnson’s signature on the Library 
Services and Construction Act Amendments of 
1966 on July 19, 1966, provides legislation which 
increases the scope of library services which 
can be assisted by the use of federal funds. The 
act becomes Public Law 89-511. 

In addition to the previous Services and Con- 
struction titles, two new titles are included m 
the amended act—Title III, Interlibrary Co- 
operation, and Title IV, Specialized State Li- 
brary Services. Title IV is subdivided into Part 
A, State Institutional Library Services, and Part 
B, Library Services to the Physically Handi- 


Library Catalog of the 


capped. To participate under this new legisla- 
tion, the state library administrative agency in 
every state and territory prepares a state plan 
for each title to be submitted to the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education for approval. 

The amended legislation retains the previous 
matching-formula ratio for all titles except III 
which would require 50-50 matching funds. 
Both Title III and IV have 100 per cent fed- 
eral support, with no matching requirement for 
the first year. The trust territory of the Pacific 
Islands was made eligible to participate under 
all titles, with the federal share 100 per cent in 
Titles I, IT, and IV for each fiscal year. 

The authorization for fiscal years under Title 
I, Services, is: 1967, $35 million; 1968, $45 mil- 
lion; 1969, $55 million; 1970, $65 million; and 
1971, $75 million. Under Title II, Construction, 
the authorization for fiscal years is: 1967, $40 
million; 1968, $50 million; 1969, $60 million; 
1970, $70 million; and 1971, $80 million. 

Title III, Interlibrary Cooperation, provides 
for federal financial assistance for establishing 
and maintaining local, regional, state, or inter- 
state cooperative networks of libraries for the 
systematic and effective coordination of the re- 
sources of public, school, academic, and spe- 
cial libraries and special information centers. 


New York State School of INDUSTRIAL and LABOR RELATIONS 


Cornell University 


Estimated 210,000 cards, 12 volumes 


Prepublication price: $650.00; after April 30, 1967: $775.00 


GRAY HERBARIUM INDEX, Harvard University. (In book form.) 


Estimated 265,000 cards, 6 volumes 


Price: $485.00 


Author and Subject Catalogues of the CANNING HOUSE LIBRARY 


The Hispanic Council—The Luso-Brazilian Council, London 


Hispanic Catalogues 


Estimated 45,800 cards, 4 volumes 


Prepublication price: $150.00; after October 31, 1966: $190.00 


Luso-Brazilian Catalogues 
Prepublication price: $45.00; after October 31, 1966: $55.00 


Estimated 12,600 cards, 1 volume 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of. publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL &S CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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Authorization for appropriation under this title 
for fiscal years is: 1967, $5 million; 1968. $7.5 
million; 1969, $10 million; 1970, $12.5 million; 
and 1971, $15 million. 

Federal grant assistance is provided in Title 
IV, Part A, for establishing and improving state 
institutional library services and in Part B for 
establishing and improving library services to 
the physically handicapped who are certified by 
competent authority as unable to read or tc use 
conventional printed materials as a result of 
physical limitations. 

Authorization for appropriation under Title 
IV, Part A, is the same as under Title III. Un- 
der Part B, authorization in fiscal years is: 
1967, $3 million; 1968, $4 million; 1969, $5 
million; 1970, $6 million; and 1971, $7 million. 
Title III and both parts of Title IV provide for 
the appointment of advisory councils by each 
state to assist the state agency in developing 
plans and programs. 


_ INCREASE IN ACADEMIC LIBRARY RESOURCES 


. The first federal grants under Title JI-A of 
the Higher Éducation Act of 1965 to help col. 
leges and universities strengthen their library 
resources were awarded to 1800 institutions in 
every state and the outlying areas. Basic grants 


of up to $5000 to aid in buying books, periodi- 
cals, documents, tapes, recordings, audio-visual 
and other library materials were made from the 
fiscal year 1966 federal funds, which were made 
available with the signing of the second 1966 
supplemental appropriation by President John- 
son in May. Title II-À is administered by the 
Division of Library Services and Educational Fa- 
cilities of the Office of Education. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Awards of 139 graduate fellowships for li- 
brary and information science training (52 doc- 
toral, 25 post-master's, and 62 master's), total- 
ing $898,941, were made to 24 colleges and uni- 
versities with fiscal 1966 funds under Title II-B 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. These 
funds became available with the signing of the 
second supplemental appropriation by the Presi- 
dent on May 13. First priority for fellowships at 
the post-master's level will be for those designed 
to produce additional instructors in view of the 
critical shortage of fully qualified library school 
faculty members. 

Fellowships for students seeking a master's 
degree are worth $2200 each and for a post- 
master's or doctor's degree, $5000 each. Doctoral 
fellowships are renewable. In addition, $400 is 


WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


A Biographical Directory of Librarians in 
the United States and Canada 


Fourth Edition 


Editor: Lee Ash 
Associate Editor: B. A. Uhlendorf, Assistant Editor: Martha Sullivan 


The Fourth Edition of Who's Who in Library Service contains biographies of approximately 20,000 
active members of the library profession. Librarians, archivists, and information scientists associated 
with all types of libraries in the United States and Canada are included. 

After more than ten years a completely new edition of this invaluable Directory is now available, 
. produced under the sponsorship.of the Council of National Library Associations. For this Fourth Edition, 
questionnaires were sent to members of national library associations, and to graduates of those library 
schools who supplied us with alumni mailing lists. In compiling the new edition the aim has been to be 
inclusive within the limits of eligibility as established by the Advisory Committee. As indicated by the ` 
sub-title, the territorial limitations are the United States and Canada, and have been extended only to 
include those professionals who are employed by government agencies in work outside of the specified 
physical territory. Standards of eligibility required 2 bachelor's degree together with a bachelor's or master's 
degree from a library school, received prior to December 31, 1965. Five years of recognized and progres- 
sive professional experience was acceptable as a substitute for the formal educational requirement. Every 
effort has been made by.the Advisory Committee, the editors, and the publishers to produce a useful Di- 
rectory containing current biographical information about all active members of the profession. 


xiv, 776p. size: 7x10 


Binding: cloth 


$25.00 net, postpaid 


AVAILABLE: SEPTEMBER 1966 


ORDER FROM 


: 414 


THE SHOE STRING PRESS, INC. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 06514 , 
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granted to a student for each dependent up to 
four, plus travel expenses. The institution re- 
ceives $2000 for each fellow to assist in the cost 
of instruction. The program is administered by 
the Division of Library Services and Educa- 
tional Facilities. 

Institutions participating in the fiscal 1966 
program are Catholic University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Drexel Institute of Technology, State 
University of New York at Albany, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pratt Institute, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Simmons College, Atlanta University, Flor- 
ida State University, Louisiana State University. 

Also, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, In- 
diana University, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Western Reserve University, University of 
Wisconsin, University of Texas, University of 
California, University of Southern California, 
and University of Washington. 


RESEARCH GRANT 


A. federal grant of $25,000 was awarded to the 
American Library Association (Mrs. Judith F. 
Krug, research analyst, Office for Research and 
Development, being named as principal investi- 
gator) for a pilot project, beginning July 1, 


1966, under the Office of Education's research 
program. The project will seek to establish the 
necessary reqirements for developing an infor- 
mation system for collecting and disseminating 
information regarding research activities in the 
field of librarianship and information science. 
Duration of the project will be six months. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Announcement was made in June of federal 
support to new construction and remodeling of 
classrooms, libraries, and laboratories at over 
300 undergraduate and graduate schools. More 
than $168 million in grants and loans was dis- 
tributed by the federal government during the 
last part of fiscal 1966. Assistance was given to 
over 70 institutions for library construction. The 
funds are being made available through the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, which 
authorizes federal aid to help public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities build or expand 
academic facilities. | 

New library construction under Title I of the 
act, which provides for grants to undergraduate 
institutions, was aided as follows: Alabama, Ala- 
bama Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
Arkansas, Arkansas College; California, Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, Gavilan Col- 


ANNOUNCING 2 NEW REPRINTS 


Publications of the 
BANNATYNE CLUB 
Edinburgh 


Vols. 1-120 (and four additions; all 
publ.), 1823-1875. 


Cloth bound set .......... $3,900.00 
Prepublication price ....... $3,600.00 


The Bannatyne Club was founded in 
Edinburgh in 1823 for the ‘printing and 
publication of works illustrative of the 
history, literature, and antiquities of 
Scotland.” The club was dissolved in 
1861, but its survivors continued to pub- 
lish projects begun many years before as 
well as notices and catalogues related to 
the society and its publications. 


Publications of the 
MAITLAND CLUB 
Glasgow 


Available December 1966 


Nos. 1-75, 1829-1859. 


Cloth bound set ............ 1,780.00 
Paper bound set 1,595.00 


" ^ ^ @ 9 9 $9 @ à 


10% pre-publication discount 


Founded in Glasgow in 1828 ‘to print 
works illustrative of the antiquities, his- 
tory and literature of Scotland.’ The 
Club has issued no volumes since 1859. 


Detailed leaflet available upon request, 


listing 
single volume prices and contents. ; 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
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lege, Napa Junior College, Riverside City Col- 
lege; Connecticut, Fairfield University; Florida, 
Edison Junior College, Florida Southern Col- 
lege; Georgia, Emory University—-Oxford Cam- 
pus, Wesleyan College; Kansas, Hesston Col- 
lege, St. Benedict’s College; Massachusetts, Dean 
Junior College; New Jersey, College of Saint 
Elizabeth; New York, Jefferson Community Col- 
lege; Pennsylvania, Holy Name College; South 
Carolina, South Carolina State College, Win- 
throp College; Tennessee, Fisk University, Mem- 
phis State University; and Virginia, University 
of Virginia—Clinch Valley Campus. 

Grants of $22.6 million for establishing or im- 
proving graduate schools and centers, awarded 
under Title IJ of the act, went to 30 institu- 
tions. The largest grant made under this pro- 
gram-—-$3.4 million—went to the University of 
Chicago for building a library. The University of 
Alaska also received a grant for library con- 
struction under this title. 

Under Title III of the act, providing for loans 
to undergraduate and graduate schools, sixteen 
institutions received loans totaling $10.9 million. 
Institutions receiving loan assistance for libra- 
ries in this listing for late fiscal 1966 included 
Ricker College (Maine), Mater Dei College 
(New York), and Goddard College (Vermont). 


DOCUMENT CLEARINGHOUSES 


The Office of Education has allocated $1.7 
million for the creation of a national network of 
twelve clearinghouses, or documentation cen- 
ters, to assure widespread distribution of signifi- 
cant education research findings. Each clearing- 
house will conduct the documentation work in a 
particular area of education, acquiring, select- 
ing, abstracting, and indexing all relevant docu- 
ments. Coordination will be carried out by the 
Office’s Educational Research Information Cen- 
ter (ERIC) which will store the full texts of 
documents on microfilm, make the documents 
available to the education community at nominal 
cost in pamphlet or microfilm form, and publish 
announcements of all new acquisitions. 

Clearinghouse locations and areas of speciali- 
zation are: City University of New York, prepa- 
ration of urban school personnel; University of 
Oregon, educational administration; New Mex- 
ico State University, small schools and rural 
compensatory education; University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, junior colleges; University of 
Michigan, counseling and guidance; Ohio State 
University, science education; Indiana Univer- 
sity Foundation, reading; Yeshiva University, 
New York, disadvantaged children and youth; 
Modern Language Association of America, New 





MAXWELL SCIENTIFIC INTERNATIONAL INC. 


DOCUMENTATION AND PROCUREMENT CENTER 
44-01 21st STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Are you a subscriber to our weekly bibliographic service on punched cards? This unique free 
service brings you accurate information on all significant new and forthcoming publications issued 


brochure. 


throughout the world, classified in 435 specialized subjects. Please write for a fully descriptive 


NEW REFERENCE TOOLS FOR LIBRARIANS 


This catalogue—now in its 2nd annual edition—lists over 2,000 new and forthcoming reference 


works and bibliographies, including publications on the Library and Information Sciences. 30s. 


MOST SIGNIFICANT NEW BOOKS ON ... SERIES 


Each of these lists (published annually) is intended to be an annotated bibliographical guide to 
the most significant literature published during the year. 


INTERNATIONAL SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A complete list of International Subject Bibliographies currently available or in preparation, will 


be sent on request. 
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York, teaching of foreign languages; Center of 
Applied Linguistics, Washington, D.C., linguis- 
tics and the uncommonly taught languages; Na- 
tional Education Association for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Washington, D.C., exceptional children; 
and Ohio State University, vocational and tech- 
nical education. 


“EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY” 


Equality of Educational Opportunity (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966, 
33 p. OE-38000) has been issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education as required by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. This publication presents in 
summary form an overview of the findings of the 
survey in which attention was given to six racial 
and ethnic groups. Statistics of particular con- 
cern to the library profession are those on cen- 
tral school libraries, librarians, and average li- 
brary books per pupil. 

Copies of the report can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Price, 30e each. Single copies are available— 
up to the limit of the supply—from the Publica- 
tion Distribution Office, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


oG 


ALL NEW FOR a 


in 


NINETEEN 
SIXTY-SIX 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON COLLEGE 
LIBRARY RESOURCES 


President Johnson announced the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Council on College Library 
Resources on July 13. 

The council will advise the Commissioner of 
Education with respect to criteria for special 
purpose and supplemental grants to colleges and 
universities for the purchase of library resources 
under Title II of the Higher Education Act. 

Commmissioner of Education Harold Howe II 
will serve as chairman of the council. Members 
whose appointments were announced by the 
President are Curtis C. Benjamin, chairman of 
the board, McGraw-Hill Book Company; Her- 
man H. Henkle, executive director, John Crerar 
Library; Sister Jane Marie Barbour, director of 
the Department of Library Science, Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas; Albert 
P. Marshall, librarian, Lincoln University, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri; Rutherford Rogers, li- 
brarian, Stanford University; Mildred Johnson 
Heyer, state librarian, Nevada; Archie L. Mc- 
Neal, director of libraries, University of Miami; 
and Herbert S. White, executive director, NASA 
Science and Technology Information Facility, 
Documentation, Inc., College Park, Maryland. 

eee 


NEW FROM E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 


D CADMUS BOONS 


Through the years E. M. Hale and Company has been 
foremost among the producers of quality literature 
for children and young people. Careful selection, 
superior bindings, and reasonable prices are the 
principles on which our program continues to be 
firmly based, and these are backed by unqualified 
attention to service. 


We are publishing 106 new titles in 1966: 


the 76 Group K through Group Six titles will be 
ready for fall delivery; 


the 30 Junior High School books are available 
now. 


Several hundred other Cadmus titles are also in print. 
WRITE FOR A BROCHURE ON CADMUS BOOKS. 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY | WN, 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 
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BOOKSTACKS 


SAFETY 


- All exposed edges of bookstack aces shall be ful ly rounded to eliminate any 
corners or sharp.edges that might injure persons or damage books. This shall 


1 


include both top and panam front edges of shelf brackets. 


‘All edges of shelves, Uere and other parts of the bookstack section shall 
be completely. and smoothly deburred before painting. ; 


^ All adjustable shelf brackets and base shelf brackets shall be designed to 
eliminate damage to books caused by knifing. Where shelf brackets and base 
brackets come together, not less than 12?" in thickness shall be permitted. 


UTILITY AND APPEARANCE 


Useable shelf length shall be not less than 3512" for bookstack sections 36" 
on centers. . 


Base brackets of all free- -standing sections shall extend continuous from one 
face ui the range to the other fáce of the range. 


plates to cover all unfinished edges. 


Bookstacks and end panels shall be properly designed so that shelves can be 
perfectly aligned ón a horizontal level regardless of the unevenness of the floor. 


End panels shall be tábricalad from pattern rolled steel. End panel return 
flanges. shall be no less than 234" so as to close the space between the flanges 
and all adjustable shelves and provide a clean finished appearance. 


[ | When end panels are not used at range ends, base brackets shall have finish 





Estey shelf brackets have edges that are completely flanged ...- 
top, front and underneath. This rounded, snug fitting construction 
not only enhances the beauty of Estey book stacks but also elim- 
inates all sharp sages on which hands might be cut or clothing- 
and books torn. 


_BOOKSTACKS are our n laica — ALLE 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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COPYING METHODS MANUAL 


A comprehensive study of processes for the reproduction of research 
materials by William R. Hawken. An invaluable guide to the use of 
copying equipment. Dealing with both eye-legible and microcopies, the 
manual discusses: | 

a. the principal characteristics of reproduction processes, 

b. the physical characteristics of research materials, and 

c. the characteristics affecting their reproduction. 
Eleven main classes of research materials, both printed and non-printed, 
are covered, as wel] as type faces, printing quality, papers, color, weight, 
size and shape of bound volumes, bindings, folding plates, warping, 
damaged or mended pages, and microforms. In addition, this indispen- 
sable volume: 

d. describes in detail 24 processes suitable for reproduction 

purposes, 

e. provides information and advice on techniques to use for best 

results. 
Includes almost 200 illustrations and diagrams especially helpful in 
attaining copy excellence. $15.00 | 

The COPYING METHODS MANUAL will be supplemented by 
equipment test reports in LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS, a 


loose-leaf subscription service. Write for information. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
The Ámerican Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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there’s more 
than just 









there are also 
more than 

a hundred 
Myrtle Desk 
library 
installations. 





] — Humboldt High School, Humboldt, iowa 
Architect, Smith, Voorhees-Jensen, Architects Associated 


And lowa is just one state in the whole field of 50 where Myrtle Desk library furniture is the 
pick of the crop. Instantly impressive is the masterful way Myrtle Desk combines rich woods 
with metal, blending beauty with durability. The way Myrtle Desk craftsmen work with such 
time-treasured woods as contemporary Walnut, traditional Maple and exciting 

exotic woods. Myrtle Desk quality goes beneath the surface, too. Skilled designers MYRILE 
and engineers, who know library requirements, have artfully given rugged con- 

struction an air of elegance. An experienced staff of Myrtle Desk library planning pau (s | 


specialists is ready to assist you, your designer or architect with your plans. They Hi | 
welcome your call. Or your request for the colorful catalog illustrating the com- gi: t 
plete, coordinated collection of Myrtle Desk library Furniture. Write: Dept. LJ86, LIBRARY DVISION 
High Point, N. C. 27261. 
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Highlights from new 
fall 1966 Cee 
Titles "eds. | 


Richard Scarry's STORYBOOK DICTIONARY. 

Even more fun than Richard Scarry’s Best Word 
Book Ever (“about which title claim there is no 
doubt" — N.Y. Times). Scarry's delightful animal 
characters help to define more than 1700 words 
and variants in this lively introduction to the mean- 
ing of words. A brand new kind of dictionary in 
which over 2500 words are used, defined or illus- 
trated. 128 pages, 1014" x 12". Grades 2-4. Golden- 
craft Net: $3.99 





THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE ATLAS. Fd. by Dr. Phillip Bacon, 

: ; das Teachers College. Concise, easy-to-use source for up-to-date 

TEE CHILDRE! 8: information about the lands and peoples of the earth. Over 

PICI rU 1,000 color photos and maps. Fully indexed, 544 pages, 
"€ d 714" x 10". Grades 4-9. Goidencraft Net: $5.99 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE. By Manuel Komroff. Illustrated by 
Robert J. Lee, The stories of the best-loved Old Testament 
figures. Most of the more than 70 illustrations are in full 
color. 144 pages, 8" x 11".Grades 4-6. Goldencraft Net: $4.99 


THE GOLDEN SKI GUIDE. By William N. Wallace and Robert 
Beattie. Comprehensive handbook detailing the American Ski 
Techniques and maneuvers, equipment needed, skí areas. 
160 pages, 5" x 74%”. Grades 7-up. Goldencraft Net: $2.99 


THE GOLDEN GUIDE TO GUNS. By Larry Koller. Photography by G. Don Ray. Revised, 
completely up-to-date handbook of American firearms, covering use and maintenance of 
all types of guns, plus recommended ammunition. 160 pages, 5" x 7%”. Grades 10-up. 
Goldencraft Net: $2.99 


Betty Crocker's HOSTESS COOKBOOK. The first really practical book for 
women who want to entertain more often, more easily and more success- 
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Gordon N. Ray (right), president of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, New York, who de- 
livered the keynote address July 10 ot the opening 
General Session of the New York Conference, is shown 
with the Hon. Malcolm Wilson (left), lieutenant governor 
of New York, who gave the official welcome at the 
opening session, and Robert G. Vosper, ALA's immediate 
past president. The text of Mr. Ray's address follows. 


Ihe luture of the Book 


by Gordon N. Ray 


I must begin my account of the future of the 
book by confessing that I am myself a book- 
addict. My education was bookish, and as a 
teacher, writer, and collector I have been im- 
mersed in books ever since. My prayer 
is: “Give me each day my daily book." When 
I consider these talismanic objects, for such 
they still are to me, it is with every motive of 
predilection and experience to bring you glad 
tidings about them; but in all candor I have 
to echo the opening of 4 Tale of Two Cities: 
“It was the best of times, it was the worst of 
times." 

Books have never before been written in 
such quantities or sold in such quantities. Yet 
George Gallup observes: “There’s a common 
fallacy that because book sales are up, every- 
one has started to read. Actually, 12 per cent 
of the American population reads 80 per cent 
of the books, and half the population has 
never read any book at all. As a matter of 
fact, a large number of college graduates still 


goes from one year to another without read- 
ing a single book ‘all the way through.’ ”? 
Elmo Roper, another pollster who has recent- 
ly looked into American reading habits, con- 
cluded that by this test 51 per cent of our citi- 
zens must be regarded as culturally “inert” 
and another 26 per cent as culturally 
"jnactive."? The child who complained on re- 
ceiving a book for his birthday, “I’ve got a 
book," would thus appear to be a type figure 
for much of our population. Education is 
caught in a seemingly unending upward spi- 
ral, and education has traditionally depended 
on books. Nonetheless, Marshall McLuhan de- 
scribes the book as “obsolescent.” (He can 
hardly call it "obsolete," since substantial roy- 
alties accrue to him on several books of his 
own.) “It is like the dinosaur just before he 


1 Supplement to Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
April 1966, 

* Elmo Roper, “How Culturally Active Are Ameri- 
cans?” Saturday Review, May 14, 1966. 
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disappeared, Mr. McLuhan says. “It is having 
its last big splurge.” 

So much for the present status of the book. 
Before looking at its prospects, we should first 
recognize how short the period has been dur- 
ing which it has enjoyed its position as the 
chief instrument of western civilization. When 
Thomas Carlyle wrote Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship in 1840, he found it necessary to explain 
why he included “The Hero as Man of Let- 


ters” among his subjects. 


He is new, I say; he has hardly lasted above 
a century in the world yet. Never, till about a 
hundred years ago, was there seen any figure 
of a Great Soul living apart in that anomalous 
manner; endeavouring to speak-forth the in- 
spiration that was in him by Printed Books, 
and find place and subsistence by what the 
world would please to give him for doing that. 
Much has been sold and bought, and left to 
make its own bargain in the marketplace; but 
the mspired wisdom of a Heroic Soul never 
till then, in that naked manner. He, with his 
copy-rights and copy-wrongs, in his squalid 
garret, in his rusty coat; ruling (for this is 
what he does), from his grave, after death, 
whole nations and generations who would, or 
would not, give him bread while living,—is a 
rather curious spectacle! Few shapes of Hero- 
ism can be more unexpected. 


Yet Carlyle had no doubt about the future of 
the Man of Letters: *so long as the wondrous 
art of Writing, or of Ready-writing which we 
call Printing, subsists, he may be expected to 
continue, as one of the main forms of Her- 
oism for all future ages."* 

For a hundred years, at least, Carlyle's 
prophecy was borne out. Famous authors took 
their place among the benefactors of the 
human race. Dignity and even romance at- 
tached to the business of publishing. Public 
libraries became an acknowledged anchor of 
civilization. But since the Second World War 
all this has changed. Just as the biblical 
phrase, “it is written," ceased to have compel- 
ling force when books became commonplace, 
so today the statement that “he wrote the 
book" no longer implies supreme authority 
about a subject, as competing ways of pres- 
enting information assert themselves. 


? New York Herald Tribune, March 21, 1966. 
* Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship (Lon- 
don, 1840), p. 249-50. 
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We have ceased to believe with Carlyle that 
the “Man of Letters" is “our most important 
modern person."5 Indeed, the author is a 
receding figure, more and more absorbed in 
the impersonal processes of communication. 
He is of marginal significance in the film and 
even in the theatre, and if he writes for a 
magazine like Time or Newsweek, he sinks 
into total anonymity. Nor is this development 
regarded by most people as distressing. The 
distinction that used to be drawn between the 
serious and the frivolous esteem of the com- 
munity is becoming blurred. In England liter- 
ary men now share their O. B. E.’s with the 
Beatles, and it would be hard to name four 
living English authors as well known as these 
“pop” singers. 

Whether or not we regard the book-dominat- 
ed phase of western civilization as transitory, 
then, we have to realize that the book no 
longer occupies an automatically privileged 
position. Books and libraries have not been 
granted immunity to change. They will pros- 
per only as they adapt to the needs of a soci- 
ety that is itself changing more rapidly than 
ever before. I propose in what follows to con- 
sider the three factors now most powerfully 
affecting the welfare of the book: the mass 
media, science, and education. I shall next ex- 
amine the position of the book vis à vis 
emerging systemsof information retrieval. 
And in conclusion I shall offer some sugges- 
tions regarding the implications of all this for 
the library profession. 


Image, spoken word dominate 


In dealing with the impact of the mass 
media upon books, I have taken as my guide 
Mr. McLuhan’s Understanding Media: the 
Extensions of Man,? the expository pages of 
which are as enlightening as the polemical 
pages are exasperating. Mr. McLuhan regards 
the mass media—large circulation magazines 
and newspapers, telephone, telegraph, film, 
radio, and television— as 'massive extensions 
of [society's] central nervous system" (p. 
315). “The electronic age," which they have 


"Ibid, p. 251. 

* Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: the 
Extensions of Man (Revised paperback edition with 
a new preface, New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1965), page 
references given in text. 
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brought about, has caused “very large struc- 
tural changes in human outlook,” comparable 
to the shift from manuscript to print in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. The image 
and the spoken word now dominate our civi- 
lization rather than the typographic page, but 
the effect of this change has not yet been 
properly estimated because of the prejudice of 
literate people against the mass media, Mr. 
McLuhan contends that “most highly literate 
people in our time find it difficult to examine 
this question without getting into a moral 
panic” (p. 82). They go on making “value 
judgments with fixed reference to the frag- 
mentary perspective of literary culture” (p. 
198). 

Of course, Mr. McLuhan is a literary intel- 
lectual himself, with a PhD in English liter- 
ature, and many years as a professor of En- 
glish behind him. His attitude towards the 
mass media may be compared to that of Stein 
towards life in Conrad’s Lord Jim: “in the 
destructive element submit yourself.” He has 
tried to free himself from “the literary bias of 
the West for the printed form” (p. 33), in 
order, he says, fully to explore “the psychic 
action of technology” (p. 304). By doing so, 
he has discovered, one ceases to be a detached 
and fragmented individualist, accustomed to 
the “specialist written word” (p. 82), and 
through a process of “retribalization” be- 
comes “a complex and depth-structured per- 
son emotionally aware of his total interde- 
pendence with the rest of human society” 
(p. 51), devoted to “the inclusive and partici- 
pational spoken word” (p. 87). 

In this state of mind Mr. McLuhan dis- 
covers even advertisements can be studied and 
enjoyed as “vigorous dramatizations of com- 
munal experience” (p. 228). “More pains and 
thought, more wit and art,” he asserts, “go 
into the making of an ad than into any prose 
feature of press or magazine” (p. 210). He 
chides testers who, “unaware of our typo- 
graphical cultural bias . . . assume that uni- 
form and continuous habits are a sign of in- 
telligence, thus eliminating the ear man and 
the tactile man," as well as “book-oriented 
individuals who have no competence in the 
grammars of newspaper, or radio, or of film, 
but who look askew and askance at all non- 
book media" (p. 314). 

It must be granted that Mr. McLuhan is 


better informed about some subjects than 
about others. When he turns his attention to 
areas where he has to depend on pure theory, 
what he writes sometimes approaches fantasy. 
Among his more mystical deliverances is the 
following account of the reasons why football 
is replacing baseball in the favor of American 
audiences: 


When cultures change, so do games. Baseball, 
that had become the elegant abstract image of 
an industrial society living by split second tim. 
ing, has in the new TV decade lost its psychic 
and social relevance for our new way of life. 
The ball game has been dislodged írom the 
social center and has been conveyed to the 
periphery of American life. 

In contrast, American football is nonposi- 
tional, and any or all of the players can switch 
to any role during play. It is, therefore, a game 
that at the present is supplanting baseball in 
general acceptance. It agrees very well with 
the new needs of decentralized team play in 
the electric age (p. 239-40). 


As a longtime fan, I would not claim for base- 
ball quite the preeminence that it enjoyed 
thirty years ago, but I had not noticed that it 
had been “conveyed to the periphery of 
American life.” Still, I was gratified to learn 
of the unexpected relation of my favorite 
sport to traditional book-culture. And how 
interesting a football game would be in which 
“all of the players can switch to any role dur- 
ing play," with Lou (“The Toe") Groza 
sprinting for a touchdown, let’s say, or John- 
ny Unitas filling in as middle linebacker. 

Despite his grandiose claims for the mass 
media as the embodiment of the wave of the 
future, even Mr. McLuhan is occasionally 
brought up short. So powerful are the social 
effects of television, he concedes that “one 
must acquire the antidote of related media 
like print” (p. 329). And even old-fashioned 
education, despite the irrelevance of many of 
its elements to “the perception of technol- 
ogies" (x), will retain some usefulness “as a 
civil defense against media fallout” (p. 305). 
Most reassuring of all to advocates of the 
book, however, is the reflection that Under- 
standing Media itself is the work of a thor- 
oughly book-trained man, who has ransacked 
a library to write it. 

What limitations of the mass media have 
caused even an enthusiast like Mr. McLuhan 
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to utter the warnings which J have quoted? 
The most salient, clearly, is their intense com- 
mercialization. The mass media have elected 
to work through entertainment, a neutral 
ground of great audience appeal which “en- 
sures maximal pervasiveness" (p. 305). Mr. 
McLuhan says flatly that “our press is in the 
main a free entertainment service paid for by 
advertisers who want to buy readers” (p. 208), 
and it could be added that radio is a free en- 
tertainment service paid for by advertisers 
who want to buy hearers, and that television 
is a free entertainment service paid for by ad- 
vertisers who want to buy viewers. Thus, the 
media exist by giving the public what it wants 
on the one hand, as they give advertisers what 
they want on the other. To render themselves 
palatable to the great public, they are limited 
for the most part to a bland, broad, uncom- 
plicated approach. In newspapers, apart from 
an occasional monolithic survivor from the 
past like the New York Times, sentences are 
simple, paragraphs are short, and each page 
tends to become a mosaic of unrelated bits of 
information. Radio and television discourse is 
usually pitched at the level of ordinary con- 
versation. Consecutiveness of organization 
and precision of language, any hint of the 
formal or the bookish, are out of place. The 
lowest common denominator of nearly 200 
million people is necessarily low indeed. 
The mass audience itself is thus a powerful 
limitation, but even more stringent restric- 
tions result from the purpose for which the 
mass audience is sought. It is hard to trust 
and respect instruments which use you for 
their own ulterior and usually commercial 
purposes; and with newspapers, radio, and 
television alike one has the oppressive sense 
of constantly being gotten at by the adver- 
tisers that support them. In the Sunday edition 
of any large paper, one notes the difficulty 
with which the advertisements are eked out by 
the newsprint. As you watch a ball game on 
television, you may witness the winning run, 
basket, or touchdown—if it occurs during the 
break sacred to the commercial—only on 
video tape replay. During late, late shows, 
where films are used to fill the gaps between 
commercials, you are apt to see more of beer 
cans than you do of the hero and heroine. 
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And what a world it is that these intrusive 
advertisements present: a world of fatuity 
bordering upon idiocy, where the Aqua Velva 
man, father of a one toothpaste family, would 
rather fight than switch. Television has even 
developed a special facial expression in its 
workers, the TV commercial smile by which 
the harried actor hopes against hope to en- 
gage the viewer’s understanding and sympa- 
thy. “Please forgive me,” he seems to be say- 
ing. “I know how silly this is, but I have a 
living to make like anybody else.” Television 
advertising rests firmly on a principle once 
enunciated by Hazlitt: “If a person has no 
delicacy, he has you in his power.” 

Among the mass media the film presents a 
special case. Direct advertising has not yet 
found its way onto many American movie 
screens, though it is the rule abroad. More- 
over, the film has far more works of achieved 
subtlety and depth to its credit over the last 
twenty years than has the theater. A fine film 
makes an impression through its images com- 
parable to that which a great book makes 
through its words. But if the film is thus re- 
lated to the book in its effect, it should not be 
thought that the film is an extension of the 
book in another medium, that books are the 
natural sources for films. There is no task 
more difficult than making a film which faith- 
fully captures the essentials of the book from 
which it was taken. 

Evelyn Waugh’s short novel, The Loved 
One, appeared to the applause of the literary 
world in 1948. More than fifteen years later 
the American public fell into a mood of revul- 
sion against the fulsomeness of its death rites. 
Only then did The Loved One become a valu- 
able movie property. “From the point of view 
of the owners of the film and related media,” 
Mr. McLuhan notes, “the best seller is a form 
of assurance that some massive new gestalt or 
pattern has been isolated in the public 
psyche” (p. 54). What the buyers of The Loved 
One spent their money for was an opportunity 
to exploit this new pattern which Waugh had 
so presciently identified. 

The film of The Loved One which was re- 
leased this past winter retains the title of 
Waugh’s novel and some of its plot elements, 
but everything else is gone. Waugh’s spare, 
elegant story concerns a writer’s encounter 
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with death amid the blatancies of Hollywood. 
Every sentence has its relevance, and the 
meaning of the whole is summed up on the 
final two pages: 


On this last evening in Los Angeles Dennis 
knew he was a favourite of Fortune. Others, 
better men than he, had foundered here and 
perished. The strand was littered with their 
bones. He was leaving it not only unravished 
but enriched. He was adding his bit to the 
wreckage; something that had long irked him, 
his young heart, and was carrying back in- 
stead the artist’s load, a great shapeless chunk 
of experience; bearing it home to his ancient 
and comfortless shore; to work on it hard and 
long, for God knew how long. For that moment 
of vision a lifetime is often too short.” 


The film is a knockabout farce, in which 
neither Dennis nor any of the other charac- 
ters is worth a second thought, too over- 
charged to permit even its satire to make a 
valid point, though not without its entertain- 
ing comic turns along the way. Part of its in- 
consequence may perhaps be attributed to the 
burden imposed upon it by an alien plot. The 
film would have lost nothing, and might have 
gained a good deal, if it had been conceived 
as an independent satire on the American 
Way of Death. 

The relation of bookmen towards the com- 
bination of merchandising and show business 
which today characterizes the mass media 
should perhaps be one of armed truce. Large- 
scale marketing depends on the ability to 
read, since a degree of verbal sophistication is 
required if a person is to recognize and be 
attracted by brand-name products. Hence the 
mass media are in alliance with book-oriented 
education in achieving as Mr. McLuhan 
puts it, the “homogenization via literacy 
[which] is needed to make an effective produc- 
er-consumer group." But further educa- 
tion terminates this alliance, since it develops 
the taste and critical sense which make an in- 
dividual dissatisfied with such homogeniza- 
tion. 


Influence of science 
A second major factor affecting the pros- 
' Evelyn Waugh, The Loved One (London: Chap- 


man, 1948), p. 143-44. 
* Marshall McLuhan, op. cit., p. 262, 


pect of the book is the all-pervading influence 
of science. In itself science neither favors nor 
disfavors books, but since it is not dependent 
on them, as traditional learning has been, its 
predominance has the effect of lessening their 
importance. No longer can anyone claim, as 
Carlyle did in 1840, that "the true University 
of these days is a Collection of Books."? In- 
stead today's university bookmen find their 
condition foreshadowed in a verse of Exodus 
(i, 8): “Now there arose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph." 

Two aspects of science are relevant here: its 
reliance on numbers and its indifference to 
the past. Scientists typically record their re- 
sults numerically, and mathematics has ac- 
cordingly increased in importance hand in 
hand with science. Mathematics departments 
are growing faster than any others in our uni- 
versities; I have heard it predicted, indeed, 
that they will be larger than English depart- 
ments within five years and larger than all 
science departments combined within fifteen. 

Moreover, the social studies, which aspire 
towards scientific status, are also becoming 
increasingly quantitative. This aspiration was 
early manifested through the humble medium 
of opinion polls, which are based on the as- 
sumption that a numerical statement has an 
authority beyond the reach of the merely ver- 
bal. Mr. Gallup was anticipated in England by 
Messrs. Harrisson and Madge, who founded 
Mass Observation. When Harrisson died, a 
friend commented on his passion for quanti- 
tative information in the following epitaph: 


They buried poor Tom Harrisson with his Mass 
Observer's badge 

And his notebooks: there were twenty thousand 
odd. 

And he'd not been gone a week when a report 
arrived for Madge 

Heaven's 83.4% pro God.'? 


Among social scientists proper this faith in 
numbers appears in a more sophisticated 
form. A book is sometimes seen by them as 
merely a verbal first approximation of a con- 
cept that will eventually be reduced to a for- 
mula for programming a machine. So Mr. 


*Thomas Carlyle, op. cit., p. 262. 
Tain Macleod, “The Tory Leadership,” Spectator, 
January 17, 1964, 
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Paul Lazarsfeld's study of “voter profile anal- 


ysis,’ The People’s Choice of 1944, led direct- 
ly to “Univac?” and the other mechanical 
monsters by which on election nights final re- 
sults came to be predicted on the basis of a 
small fraction of the returns. 

The key to science’s indifference to the past 
lies in Whitehead’s observation that “before a 
discipline can become a science it must first 
lose its memory."'*' The history of science is 
now an esteemed area of knowledge, but it is 
taught in history departments, not in scientific 
departments. For a scientific question there is 
only one right answer; the approximations of 
the past lose their interest once it is dis- 
covered. In many fields the attitude of scien- 
tists can be summed up in the saying: "If it 
works, it's obsolete." How much more obso- 
lete, then, is the record of how it came to 
work. 

An attitude of hostility towards science on 
the part of bookmen would be anachronistic 
and absurd. But we need not bow down be- 
‘fore the scientific juggernaut, and we should 
be nimble enough to avoid being crushed by 
it. There are féw root-and-branch library re- 
formers among scientists. The danger is not 
so much from them as from bureaucrats who 
draw unwarranted conclusions from scientific 
premises. Samuel Butler hit off this type once 
for all in his account of the “professor of 
worldly wisdom” in Erewhon's Colleges of 
Unreason. *He was one of those who carried 
most weight in the university," Butler wrote, 
"and had the reputation of having done more 
perhaps than any other living man to sup- 
press any kind of originality. . . . He was 
president of the Society for the Suppression 
of Useless Knowledge, and for the Completer 
Obliteration of the Past.”?? Such figures can 
be found on every faculty. With the opening 
of the New England Deposit Library some 
years ago, it became necessary to decide what 
categories of material should be moved from 
Widener to this new depository. The issue was 
at length debated in a Harvard faculty meet- 
ing. A professor of economics, at that time 
perhaps better known for the number than for 


" Quoted by Benjamin De Mott, You Domt Say; 
Studies of Modern American Inhibitions (New 
York: Harcourt, 1966), p. 19. 

° Samuel Butler, Erewhon (London, 1901), p. 223. 
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the quality of his writings, suggested that a 
beginning might be made by sending across 
the Charles material of a merely antiquarian 
interest. Whereupon an eminent professor of 
history replied that he endorsed the objective 
of ridding Widener of its superfluous vol- 
umes, but that in his view a beginning might 
better be made by sending across the Charles 
the complete works of his colleague in eco- 
nomics! 

Thus it is not scientists but social theorists 
who are moved by the spirit which Shelley 
summed up in “Hellas”: 


The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die or rest at last! 


Scientists simply want to remove the clutter in 
order to clear the ground and get on with 
their work. The danger is that where they 
have the casting vote, they may attach so little 
urgency to traditional library functions that 
these functions will be let slip by default. It 
must be constantly urged that however valid, 
indeed necessary, the information retrieval 


concept of libraries may be for science, it 


does not apply in other areas. 

Let us consider for a moment a character- 
istic document produced by the application of 
scientific intelligence to the problems of 
libraries, the Recommendations for National 
Document Systems in Science and Technology 
submitted by. the Committee on Scientific and 
Technical Information of the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology. This committee 
specifically states that “the systems developed 
for scientific and technical literature need not 
necessarily be compatible with systems used 
for other parts of the world literature, such as 
law, the arts, and humanities.” We may be 
sure, nonetheless, that efforts will be made to 
apply these systems to the general library, 
and it will be instructive to inquire where 
they ought to be resisted. ` 

There can be no quarrel with the stated ob- 
jective of the committee “to ameliorate the 
information problem” created by “the mas- 
sive flow of recorded information” resulting 
from the $100 billion spent by the federal 
government since 1957 in support of science 
and technology. If a “national information 
transfer system” can be applied to documents 
in this area, well and good. Questions arise 
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when the committee asserts its intention to 
confine itself to “significant publication, i.e., 
to “knowledge acquired and reported in a 
scholarly and professional manner.” Criteria 
are to be established “for recognizing and 
eliminating from federal library collections 
the insignificant literature. Nonfederal li- 
braries may also benefit.” “Policies and 
programs aimed at purging the system of 
unneeded information” are to be devised. 
Moreover, these information systems are not 
to be available to all. There should be 
“screening of requesters" of information to 
ensure that the service is available only to 
“qualified individuals.” Service fees should be 
set at a level consonant with operating costs. 
And “skilled marketing techniques" should be 
employed to ensure that suitable users take 
advantage of the system. 

Warning flags go up when we read that 
only significant publications are to be in- 
cluded (significant by whose judgment?), 
that the system is to be purged of unneeded 
information (unneeded in whose eyes?), and 
that use is to be limited to qualified individ- 
uals (qualified by what standards?). For 
most questions of human and social sig- 
nificance there are no right answers. It is 
only through free and continuous debate, 
drawing on all points of view, that the provi- 
sional solutions appropriate to a given time 
and place can be arrived at. And libraries 
provide the materials for such debate better 
than any conceivable system of information 
retrieval. 


Education's rate of expansion 


The great force supporting the book today 
is the unparalleled rate at which the American 
educational system is expanding. "Education 
is the biggest single industry in the United 
States," it has recently been pointed out. "An 
estimated $39 billion will be spent on educa- 
tion this year.'"? Moreover, education is also 
our leading “growth industry.” An increas- 
ing population automatically ensures that 
there will be more students in grade school 
and high school each year, and an increasing 
awareness of the tangible benefits of higher 
education ensures that an ever larger propor- 


3 New York Herald Tribune, April 3, 1966. 


tion of high school graduates will desire to 
enter college. That it will be made possible 
for them to do so is guaranteed by the con- 
trolling political ideas of our time. The con- 
viction that social progress depends on educa- 
tion is fundamental not only to the Great So- 
ciety but to any conceivable alternative to the 
Great Society. And as we are able to move 
definitively away from a war economy, there 
will be a leap forward in educational spend- 
ing in comparison with which even the nota- 
ble spurts of the recent past will seem insig- 
nificant. 

A. blueprint for this development is offered 
in a recent collection of papers called Univer- 
sal Higher Education. What is not so much 
proposed as assumed in this book is “the ex- 
tension of schooling to the age of twenty" by 
"fourteen years of education for all." This pro- 
cess may be completed by 1975; it will surely 
have taken place by 1980. The contributors 
grant that through this process higher educa- 
tion will be radically transformed. The princi- 
ples guiding it will be primarily societal rath- 
er than scholastic. Higher education will be- 
come, so the authors maintain, “whatever we 
define it to be in terms of content, so long as 
it involves mature learning for the purpose of 
the intellectual development of the student." 
Elsewhere they add, “For the individual it 
offers opportunity to move as far intellectual- 
ly as his abilities will take him; for the soci- 
ety it undertakes to supply any type of trained 
individual required."!* This means of course 
that those accustomed to older ways, who re- 
gard even today's students as semiliterate be- 
cause almost none of them know Latin and 
only a few have read much Shakespeare, will 
have further reason for complaint. But it is 
nonetheless true that the central position of 
education in today's world is responsible for 
a degree of academic commitment in students 
which could hardly be matched in the past 
and that in general they are better informed 
and more widely curious than ever before. 
They turn to books to satisfy a good part of 
this wider curiosity, and many of them will 
continue to do so after they leave college. If 
the United States does, in fact, realize the aim 
of "universal higher education" through the 


“Earl J. McGrath, ed., Universal Higher Educa- 
tion (New York, 1966), p. ix, 16, 235. 
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first two years of college, the long-term result 
could be the transformation of a nation of tele- 
vision viewers into a nation of potential 
book readers. “i 

The segment of the book world which has 
benefited most directly from the burgeoning 
of education is, of course, textbook pub- 
lishing. Many bookmen no doubt view with a 
pronounced lack of enthusiasm the spectacle 
of famous old trade houses merging with up- 
start textbook firms in the hope that the stock 


of the combined companies may find its place. 


on Wall Street’s big board. But trade books 
have also benefited greatly from the broaden- 
ing and deepening of the nation’s educational 
base. The fantastic efflorescence of the paper- 
back book since the Second World War bears 
witness to the widespread demand which has 
developed for serious books of all kinds on 
every conceivable subject. Here, too, tradi- 
tionalists have found cause for alarm. Clif. 
ton Fadiman, for example, has recently com- 
plained that it is no longer the prospects 
of the bound book that determine decisions 
about what should be published, but *the tax- 
idermy rights," that is to say, secondary areas 
like paperbacks.*® The adverse effects of such 
an attitude on the part of publishers are 
greatly outweighed, however, by the spectac- 
ular way in which paperbacks have carried 
the battle for readers into enemy country. 


‘Documentaries’ a threat to book? 


Thus far, the book has at least held its own, 
its gains from the extension of education 
counterbalancing its losses through the dis- 
tractions of the mass media and the 
indifference of science. But the future holds 
another formidable test for the book, adura- 
brated by the proposals already described for 
a National Documents System, in the applica- 
tion of electronic technology to information 
retrieval. Should it, indeed, be demonstrated 
that information can be better organized, re- 
trieved, and set forth electronically than by 
print, then the support of education itself for 
the book might decline. 

The chief American prophet of this de- 
velopment is R. Buckminster Fuller, who fore- 


* Supplement to the Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
April 1966, 
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sees “an evolving inventory of information 
‘decontaminated’ through competent design,” 
which can “be ‘piped’ right into the environ- 
ment of the home.” This inventory will be in 
the form of “documentaries,” basic video 
tapes of information, the work of teams of ex- 
perts on each subject. “With two-way TV," Mr. 
Fuller explains, “we will develop selecting dials 
for the children which will not be primarily 
an alphabetical but a visual species and chron- 
nological category selecting device with sec- 
ondary alphabetical divisions. The child will 
be able to call up any kind of information he 
wants about any subject and get his latest au- 
thoritative TV documentary. . . . The answers 
to his questions and probings will be the best 
information that man has available up to that 
minute in history.":$ 

That Mr. Fuller's prophecies are neither 
visionary nor impractical is testified by the 
formation in recent years of a number of 
huge “knowledge business" firms, which com- 
bine electronic corporations, the mass media, 
and publishing houses. The latest of these, a 
subsidiary of Time, Inc., and General Electric, 
called the General Learning Corporation, has 
as its purpose the development and marketing 
of “educational materials, systems, and ser- 
vices, combining the printed word with new 
electronic devices such as computers and 
other automated learning."'" Elsewhere the 
emergence of a comprehensive “procognitive 
system" has been predicted. It will consist of 
"equipment which offers each user more or 
less immediate access to a large information 
store, which will be kept and processed on de- 
mand by experienced and intelligent compu- 
ters. Users will be able to converse with the-. 
store through tape typewriters, light pens and . 
television screens, which will form their own 
office equipment. . .. This will provide much 
faster access to much larger data stores than 
any current operation.":$ 

A director of the General Learning Corpo- 
ration recently told the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council: *We are not interested in the 
book business. We are interested mainly in 


? Education Automation (Carbondale, Ill, 1964), 
p. 12, 43. : 
" New York Herald Tribune, April 10, 1966. 
2 “The Precognitive System," Times Literary Sup- 
plement (London), May 26, 1966, p. 484. 
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the information business. I predict that you 
people will be chiefly information publishers 
in the future.”?® Here, I suggest, we reach 
the heart of the matter. A compelling case can 
still be made for the book as the best source 
of information. Once one goes beyond the 
broad, elementary view of a subject, the op- 
portunities which books afford for review and 
comparison, for immediate reference and pro- 
longed attention to any step in the argument, 
and for all the other detailed operations that 
are a necessary part of close study surely out- 
weigh the advantages that electronic devices 
can offer. But the real case for books is that 
they give the reader something more precious 
than information, that they encompass “the 
literature of power,” to use De Quincey’s dis- 
tinction, as well as “the literature of knowl- 
edge." 

The blunt-visioned world of television, 
newspapers, and popular cinema is all around 
us. In an environment thus conditioned to ir- 
rationality, books offer a way of staying 
human. They are life-lines for those drowning 
in a gulf of futility and meaninglessness. 
Books are able to perform this service be- 
cause they remain private communications 
from one individual to another. Man’s general 
environment may be beyond his control, but 
in his reading he is still his own master. A 
few years ago a shrewd observer of the mass 
media put the following conversational ex- 
change into an inspired cartoon: 

“Have you read such and such a book?” 

“Not personally." 

The ludicrousness of the reply derives from 
our assumption, happily still unchallenged, 
that reading at least remains a private action 
which one performs “personally” or not at 
all. And it is through just these private com- 
munications that we tap the vast resources of 
our heritage from the past. You will remem- 
ber Milton's famous words: "Many a man 
lives a buxden to the earth; but a good book 
is the precious lifeblood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life." This life beyond life is real- 
ized through the individual readers of each 
generation. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the wider 


? New York Times, May 27, 1966. 


bearings of my argument from a passage in a 
recent detective story, a genre which in its 
rough-and-ready way often provides sharper 
and more telling vignettes of the passing 
scene, so topsy-turvy is the present state of 
our literature, than does the serious novel. 


State Western was one of those new institu- 
tions they keep slapping up to take care of the 
increasing flow of kids. . . . [The students] all 
seemed to have an urgency about them, that 
strained, harried trimester look. It would cram 
them through sooner, and feed them out into 
the corporations and the tract houses, breed- 
ing and hurrying, organized for all the time 
and money budgets, binary systems, recreation 
funds, taxi transports, group adjustments, ten- 
ure, constructive hobbies. They were being 
structured to life on the run, and by the time 
they would become what is now known as 
senior citizens, they could fit nicely into planned 
communities where recreation is scheduled on 
such a tight and competitive basis that they 
could continue to run, plan, organize, until, 
falling at last into silence, the grief-therapist 
would gather them in, rosy their cheeks, close 
the box and lower them to the only rest they 
had ever known. 

It is all functional, of course. But it is like 
what we have done to chickens. Forced growth 
under optimum conditions, so that in eight 
weeks they are ready for the mechanical picker. 
The most forlorn and comical statements are 
the ones made by the grateful young who say 
Now I can be ready in two years and nine 
months to go out and earn a living rather than 
wasting four years in college.?? 


Adjustment to such a routine as this is clearly 
a blasphemous denial of the possibilities of 
life, and we may be sure that most of the stu- 
dents so trained will join on graduation the 
nonreaders who make up four-fifths of our 
population. Four years at this kind of college 
would indeed be a waste of time. But luckily 
there are other institutions where interpreta- 
tion and appraisal are emphasized rather than 
information and adjustment. So a dedicated 
teacher in one of these more humanely con- 
ceived universities can be heard to exclaim, 
after describing the many distractions which 
beset professors as well as students these 
days: “By contrast, consider a good class 


? John D. MacDonald, A Purple Place for Dying 
(New York: Fawcett [Gold Medal], 1964), p. 39-40. 
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with a real book present."?^! For him, as for 
his students, such encounters are the true cul- 
mination of the educational process. 

I have dwelt thus far on the benefits to the 
individual of private, reflective reading. Valéry 
Larbaud once affectionately described this 
habit as a “vice impuni," but of course soci- 
ety has good reason for leaving such a “vice” 
unpunished. The creative process in all areas 
of human activity remains an impenetrable 
mystery, something that it makes the hair on 
. the back of one's neck stand on end to think 
about, but it clearly relates far more closely 
to loafing and inviting one's soul through 
reading than to consecutive study. A Dutch 
writer once had this to say about the 
deficiencies of the bureaucracy that governs 
his country: “But one needed amateurs too, 
as Holland showed. A country needed huge 
armies of thoroughly trained professional ad- 
ministrators, and surely it needed large num- 
bers of poets and philosophers, eccentric per- 
sons who knew nothing about productivity 
statistics but all about Etruscan civilisations. 
It wasn't enough to fill your government with 
eager beavers that all had a fixst class degree 
in economics."?? [n like manner, the welfare 


of American society depends on a constant | 


flow of "amateurs" and “eccentric persons” 
who have steeped themselves in humanity's 
inheritance from the past in the conviction 
that this inheritance remains our best source 
of renewal and creative inspiration. 


Librarians should be bookmen 


What counsel for you as librarians is sug- 
gested by the sketch of the future of the book 
which I have presented? I certainly do not 
advise that you should decrease your atten- 
tion to the possibilities of improving library 
service through new systems of information 
retrieval. The problems of mass and quantity 
which face you are so overwhelming that aid 
in meeting them from this or any other source 
is obviously to be welcomed. Moreover, it is 
clear that the fascination of these developing 
techniques is a vitalizing force in the library 
world, attracting many talented young people 

? C. L. Barber, CEA College Chap Book (Wash- 
ington, 1966), p. 17. 

? Nicolas Freeling, The King of the Rainy Coun- 
try (London: Gollanez, 1966), p. 133. 
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who might otherwise not be interested in the 
profession. But I do propose that you should 
remain librarians, not what Samuel Butler, in 
his vision of a mechanized future in Erewhon, 
calls ‘“‘machine-tickling aphids."?? The coun- 
try's great library schools would be ill-advised 
to stop educating librarians in order to train 
information retrievers, with California, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Illinois, and Michigan vying 
each year for the blue ribbons that denote 
best of breed. 

And you should be not only librarians, but 
bookmen. During 35 years of experience of 
university life, few things have disturbed me 
more than the lack of fellow-feeling between 


. librarians and faculty members, who ought to 


be united, or so one would think, in the com- 
mon pursuit of learning. When I was head of 
the English department at the University of 
Illinois, I used to serve on committees with 
the head of the English department of another 
midwestern institution who was also director 
of the general library at his university. When 
asked why he carried these heavy additional 
duties, he invariably replied: “to keep the job 
from falling into the hands of a professional 
librarian, He was overworked, and the 
library of his university suffered accordingly; 
yet his colleagues seemed to understand his 
reasons for holding this dual position and to 
approve of them. You can avoid this kind of 
reaction if you make it evident that your in- 
terest is in books themselves as well as in pro- 
cedures for making them available, that you 
are bookmen first, and administrators, techni- 
cians, and efficiency experts second. Then the 
professors with whom you associate will have 
no doubt why you have chosen to work in a 
library rather than in a supermarket or a de- 
partment store. 

I would even suggest that librarians have a 
good deal to learn from collectors. Some schol- 
ars would shake their heads over this counsel. 
They may be aware that the institutional col- 
lections, out of which their books are written, 
have been built up from the accumulations of 
thousands of past collectors, but their attitude 
towards collectors—some of them would say 
“mere collectors"— is, nevertheless, apt to be 
one of disdain not unmixed with envy. Such a 


? Samuel Butler, op. cit., p. 245. 
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scholar would perhaps like to possess himself 
the rare books bearing on his specialty, and 
he finds it one more instance of the unsatis- 
factory organization of society that these 
books do not belong to someone who would 
concern himself with their intellectual order- 
ing and critical evaluation. To this indict- 
ment, the collector might reply, in the words 
of A. N. L. Munby: “Book-collecting, I 
would have you to know, is a full-time occu- 
pation, and one wouldn’t get far if one took 
time off for frivolities like reading."?* Ac- 
tually, the collector usually has an intimate 
knowledge of his books, different though it 
may be from the scholar’s knowledge. His 
grasp of their contents is usually that of the 
enthusiast rather than the professional, but 
he knows their bibliographical points and he 
knows them as physical objects in a way that 
few scholars do. 

The collector’s interest in books comple- 
ments the scholar’s, in fact, and the librarian 
should be catholic enough to share both. In- 
deed, the collector’s passion for the evocation 
of the past through books—for typography, 
illustration, and binding on the one hand, and 
for original editions and association copies on 
the other—should forcibly remind librarians 
of a potent but often neglected weapon in 
their professional armory. The institutional 
collection which is in their charge, should it 
be at all extensive, is itself a veritable mu- 
seum of western civilization; and if properly 
guided, students can begin to acquire through 
it that firsthand acquaintance with historical 
objects which is the indispensable basis of 
a sense of the past. 

Finally, I would inquire whether librarians 
are yet acting fully in consonance with the 
position of strength which they now enjoy. It 
has at last been recognized, in large part 
through the efforts of the profession’s leaders, 
that community financing of public and 
school libraries no longer suffices for the 
country’s needs. During the ten years between 
the Library Services Act of 1956 and the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, Congress has 
amply demonstrated its determination to sup- 
port the nation’s libraries as they should be 


* Quoted in “Hayward in the Saleroom,” Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (London), March 31, 1966, p. 272. 





supported, and further aid is in immediate 
prospect. But in our universities, where one 
might reasonably expect to find the strongest 
backing for libraries, the picture remains a 
doubtful one. As total university income has 
risen, particularly through federal research 
and grant funds, there has been a decrease in 
the proportion of university funds allocated to 
library support. Hence, librarians have fallen 
into the habit of regarding what they call “the 
continued exponential growth in research 
libraries” as a cause for dismay rather than 
congratulation. More appropriate would be a 
firm insistence, not only by librarians, but by 


-the scholarly community as a whole, that 


library development should be given equal 
priority with laboratory development in uni- 
versity planning. Then the necessary money 
would assuredly be found. 

But important as financial considerations 
may be, the conception of their profession by 
which librarians are guided is more impor- 
tant still. My plea has been for a humanely 
oriented library world, in which it is recog- 
nized that there is a “literature of power” as 
well as a “literature of knowledge,” in which 
librarians are bookmen as well as technicians, 
and in which libraries are envisioned as 
“mind-saving stations"?5 as well as reposito- 
ries of information. Seen in this perspective, 
the contribution of the library profession to 
the nation’s well-being has never been more 
indispensable. eee 


* Report of the Folger Library, February 1966. 
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Masters of the 


by Mary V. Gaver 


1965 was a year of legislative history for 
American libraries—school libraries especial- 
ly; on a broader scale, the entire period from 
1955 to the present has been a decade of leg- 
islative history for all kinds of libraries. Be- 
ginning with the first Library Services Act 
and accelerating with the passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and, this past 
winter, the Higher Education Act, there has 
been a succession of legislative grant pro- 
grams which have provided vastly improved 
resources for school, college, and public 
libraries, for institutes for school library per- 
sonnel, for improvement of resources for 
library education, and (when funds are allo- 
cated) for research in librarianship. Other 
influences have, of course, also been at work 
to make the past decade one of enormous 
progress in the improvement and establish. 
ment of libraries and to bring about signifi- 
cant changes in our entire library structure. 
Among them we would have to include the 
new services made possible by information 
science and computer technology, the new role 
of the library in educational programs fo- 
cused on the socially and culturally disadvan- 
taged, the revolution in educational methods, 
instructional materials, and curricula which 
have transformed and made even more 
significant than before the role of the library 
in education, and finally the much greater 
public awareness of libraries and reading fos- 
tered primarily by the great and continuing 
interest of the Congress of the United States 
and by such programs as National Library 
Week. 

You are more intimately familiar than I with 
the changes these developments have brought 
about in the daily operation of your libraries. 
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Raging Book? 


The impact of student use on public libraries 
was dramatized by the Conference-within-a- 
Conference held in Chicago in 1963 and was, 
among other things, evidence of the fact that 
many teachers had at last awakened to the 
value of teaching with the library, even if 
they had not perfected the most effective 
methods for doing so. As the demands for im- 
proved opportunities for the culturally de- 
prived became more insistent, and as federal 
funds for this purpose began to have an im- 
pact, urban and metropolitan public libraries, 
particularly, responded by experimentation 
with new forms of service and efforts to reach 
more effectively citizens and young people not 
heretofore attuned to library services, nor to 
the use of the library’s resources. State 
library agencies have, with the new federal 
resources, been able to develop plans for re- 
gionalization of services and facilities, empha- 
sizing in many cases the development of more 
effective and more accessible reference facili- 
ties so that the information needs of our high- 
ly industrialized nation may be more effec- 
tively met. The upgrading of curricula in the 
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schools has only emphasized the absolute 
necessity of excellent school library programs 
and resources as a prerequisite of the quality 
education now set as a national goal for all 
children. And many technological develop- 
ments have opened up a vast new methodology 
for bibliographic control and information ser- 
vices, the potentialities of which are just barely 
beginning to be demonstrated, as aids to the 
human use of libraries at all levels and in all 
types. Nationally, the so-called COSATP re- 
port is only the most recent evidence of plans 
for a national network of reference and infor- 
mation services. It poses a real challenge to the 
library profession to meet more adequately 
than we have in the past the possibilities for a 
true national network of traditional library 
materials and the new forms of literature and 
technical reports. 

All these new developments—this increased 
demand for services, establishment of new 
libraries, upgrading of resources for provi- 
sion of truly quality programs—have com- 
bined to result in a shortage of personnel and 
human resources in our profession that has 
now reached the level of a true crisis. 

It has seemed to me that if the philosopher 
Jose Ortega y Gasset were alive today to up- 
date his prophetic speech before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Bibliographers and Li- 
brarians in Paris in 1934, he would certainly 
say that we are living through the third of the 
evolutionary steps in the emergence of the 
professional librarian, as he defined the term.? 
The first he described as taking place just at 
the close of the Middle Ages, when “the book 
was first socially felt as a necessity . . . 
[when] the acquisition and production of 
books . . . assumed heroic proportions.” The 
second step he saw as taking place during the 
nineteenth century when “the search for 
books has ceased to be a problem 
libraries multiply at this stage, and with them 
librarians." But, the profession of librarian as 


*U.S. Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology, Committee on Scientific and Technical In- 
formation, Recommendations for National Document 
Handling Systems in Science and Technology (U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, 1965), 3 vols. 

2 Jose Ortega y Gasset, “The Mission of the Li- 
brarian,” tr. by James Lewis and Ray Carpenter, 
The Antioch Review, 21:133-55 (Summer 1961). 


a state office did not come about until after 
1850, when “the book was recognized as a 
public function and as an essential political 
organism” and librarianship then began to 
emerge as a profession, an office recognized as 
not just a matter of personal choice but rather 
as an obligation of the state. The third epoch 
he defines as the period of maturity, when the 
librarian “must give his attention to the book 
as a living function. He must become a... 
master of the raging book . . . a doctor and 
hygienist of reading . . . a filter interposed 
between man and the torrent of books." 

I would like to use these phrases to mean 
that the present is a period when it is essential 
that librarians become, not passive partici- 
pants in the whole program of education, but 
rather,  active—even aggressive— partners 
with educators and with the whole body of 
citizens whom we serve in our communities or 
who potentially could be users of our 
resources. 

Many librarians even today do not view their 
role as being one of actively seeking and par- 
ticipating in the world of conflict in which we 
live. Rather, they see their purpose as being 
only to organize and to make available, to re- 
spond when demands are made; as a result, 
they serve but a small proportion of the mem- 
bers of the community whom they ought to 
reach and, as one critic has said, remain very 
much on the fringes of education and of life. 
Another critic, an Australian educator, has 
noted that “the passivity of the university li- 
brarian, whether imposed by academic staff or 
chosen by library staff, makes little sense edu- 
cationally unless 1) those who use the library 
as a tool know enough about how it works to be 
able to make the most effective use of it, and 2) 
those who administer and staff the library have 
accessibility to readers as their principal aim 
and reduce complexities of the library’s func- 
tioning to a minimum. These conclusions [he 
says] are applicable to libraries of all kinds.”® 
There is evidence also that our colleagues in the 
public libraries of Great Britain and Scandina- 
via may do a much better job than we, in this 
respect, at least to the point of reaching a 
larger proportion of their population. . 

? Ernest Roe, Teachers, Librarians and Children: 
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If this analysis is valid, then there are 
many reasons why, in the coming year, it is 
important that we give attention to the crisis 
in library personnel, not only because of the 
very real and serious shortage of persons to 
fill vacant positions, but also because of the 
need to examine carefully our role in librari- 
anship as a profession. 

Any president who comes into this office is 
forced to realize that the actual effect or 
influence he can have is relatively limited. It 
is only occasionally that a project like the 
Conference-within-a-Conference or the Na- 
tional Inventory of Library Needs can be car- 
ried out within a single year. And yet each 
president must perforce select an area of ac- 
tivity to emphasize during his year of office— 
an activity closely connected to his own 
professional concerns or to matters of para- 
mount importance to the Association. It has 
become increasingly clear throughout this 
past year that the one area of great concern to 
the Association, and indeed to the profession 
as a whole, is the area that might be bounded 
like a rectangle by the topics of recruitment, 
instruction in the use of libraries, library edu- 
cation, and manpower utilization. A letter to 
some three hundred leaders in the Association 
last fall brought responses from over two 
hundred to the inquiry, “What one question is 
of paramount importance to the profession in 
the coming year,” and the areas of recruit- 
ment, library education, and manpower stood 
out to a very noticeable degree in the answers. 
Furthermore, as the year progressed, it 
seemed that every journal, every conference, 
even personal conversations underscored the 
importance of this topic. Let me outline 
briefly, therefore, the major activities which it 
seems to me we can undertake during the 
coming year to focus attention, study and in- 
vestigation, and action on the present crisis in 
library personnel. 


Recruitment . . . 


The first side of the rectangle I have des- 
ignated as that of recruitment, and in this 
area it seems to the we are making measur- 
able progress. We already have an efficient 
ofice of library recruitment, a national re- 
cruitment network, and some states have full- 
time recruiters. Certainly the New York 
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Times advertisements of the past few months 
have done a great deal to let the world know 
that librarians are ^wanted" and are reward- 
ed adequately, if not generously. Many re- 
spondents to last falls inquiry spoke of the 
"image" of the librarian, which I take to be 
more a matter of the objectives of the profes- 
sion than a question of whether we all look 
like movie stars or beauty queens. The picture 
of the school librarian in Bel Kaufman's Up 
the Down Staircase was certainly a matter of 
the principles of librarianship which formed 
the basis of the services, or rather lack of ser- 
vices, in Mrs. Kaufman's school, rather than 
of the physical appearance of the librarian 
who actually never appears in the story as a 
live character. So far as the individual li- 
brarian is concerned, whether he be college 
or children's librarian, cataloger or indexer, 
the key is his own performance and relation- 
ship with the “community” served by his li- 
brary. Unless we are living practitioners of a 
profession which we put on a par with other 
professions, no amount of career days or dis- 
tribution of literature, or the like, will do the 
trick. Effective library service to the individual 
user of libraries is the prerequisite to recruit- 
ment. 

It has seemed to me, however, that one 
thing we could do to increase the interest of 
young people in a career in librarianship 
would be to increase the appeal of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, as a medium 
through which young people can actively par- 
ticipate in a profession which has those aspi- 
rations for service and social commitment in 
which many young people of today show that 
they are interested. 

John W. Gardner has pointed out that “like 
people and plants, organizations have a life 
cycle"—they may stagnate, they may go 
through a period of decline, or they may 
renew themselves periodically—and he sets 
nine rules for such organizational renewal,* 
the first rule of which is “that organizations 
must have an effective program for the re- 
cruitment and development of talent." I am 
not here so much concerned with recruitment of 
talent as I am with its development and in- 


‘John W. Gardner, “How to Prevent Organiza- 
tional Dry-Rot,” Harpers Magazine, 231:20 (October 
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volvement in the work of the Association. I 
suspect that most division presidents are 
plagued, as I was, with the task of identifying 
the still unknown, potential leader, the eager 
newcomer who could make a contribution to 
committee activities, if given a chance, and 
who would fit into the limited committee va- 
cancies which are available each year. This is 
even more difficult to do at the Association 
than at the division level, and it is in the divi- 
sions where this must be started. Would it not 
be possible for some divisions, those which 
chose to do so, to experiment by inviting one 
or two younger librarians to board or com- 
mittee sessions as a kind of honorary intern, 
but as a real participant in the work? While 
the Executive Board or Council may rightly 
hesitate to force this on all divisions by for- 
mal action, any one or more boards could 
certainly initiate it on their own, the aim 
being always to involve promising young peo- 
ple in the workings of the Association as rap- 
idly as possible, on a continuing basis for at 
least a year. 

Another activity to which I hope divisions 
and sections will give some attention is the 
interpretation of research and the significance 
of its findings to the profession through our 
professional meetings. A few of our meetings 
occasionally provide discussion of research 
studies, but the criticism has been made that 
the ALA does not stress the exchange of new 
professional information, and (it is claimed) 
that it does not therefore appear to be as dy- 
namic or exciting as some other associations 
which (again it is claimed) appear to be 
much more in the forefront of new develop- 
ments.5 Perhaps more justified is the criticism 
that librarians as a group are pragmatic in 
their approach to problems, not attuned to 
consideration of research or to an objective 
appraisal of its significance and implementa- 
tion in practice of its findings. We could cer- 
tainly do more than we are now doing 


. through our divisional programs to present to 


the profession the findings of related research 
studies on subjects of professional concern 
and to make available, both to the audience 
and to the researchers, informed commentar- 


* "Who Runs ALA?” Library Journal, 91:67 (Janu- 
ary 1, 1966). 


ies on the significance of the research. This 
might expedite wider and speedier application 
of research findings which turn out to be 
valid and reliable and, as a by-product, reflect 
a more aggressive, dynamic association con- 
cerned with the growing edge of the profes- 
sion. 

We might also interpret more effectively to 
younger librarians the true excitement and 
very great strength of our Association by 
adapting with less sluggishness to new and 
emerging problems in areas closely related to 
our concerns. Á case in point is the 1940 
statement on Ácademic Freedom and Tenure 
of the American Association of University 
Professors which the ALA Council subscribed 
to in principle in 1946.9 The close relation- 
ship of this statement to our own ALA-in- 
spired statements on intellectual freedom 
should perhaps be restudied by such groups 
as the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
and the ACRL, because a great deal has hap- 
pened in the twenty years since we first 
studied this AAUP statement. Not only the 
faculty strike at St. John's University last 
winter at the time of a library conference on 
their campus, but also the steadily increasing 
number of college and university library staff 
members and library educators who are mem- 
bers of AAUP may well indicate a need for us 
to clarify in our own minds just what our re- 
sponsibilities are, in case of another similar 
episode. Closely related to such a problem is 
also our need to continue to respond in every 
way that is responsible and feasible to our al- 
ready expressed principles of freedom of ac- 
cess to libraries and freedom of participation 
in professional activities without discrimina- 
tion. 

These specific examples which I have cited 
—more rapid involvement of young people in 
Association business, more program attention 
to the interpretation and discussion of re- 
search, and further clarification of what our 
rights and responsibilities are in regard to 
such social issues as academic freedom and 
civil rights——are recommended to the Associa- 


“Academic Freedom and Tenure,” AAUP Bulle- 
tin, 51:388-89 (September 1965); see also Ameri- 
can Library Association Policies (ALA, 1961), 
p. 22-29. 
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tion as areas in which we might improve the 
“image” of our Association as one with real 
appeal to young and dynamic recruits seeking 
a career of potential social significance. 


Instruction ... 


The second area of action for the coming 
year you may think is only tangential, but in 
my opinion it can be regarded as a form of 
prelibrary education. This is the need for the 
entire library profession to develop more 
effective programs of instruction in the use of 
libraries as keys to knowledge and informa- 
tion, as well as instruments of lifelong enjoy- 
ment and sources of cultural satisfaction. One 
of the giants of our profession, Joseph Wheel- 
er, has for long been promoting a project for 
the development of a series of integrated 
teaching aids which would give such instruc- 
tion on a cradle-to-the-grave basis, recog- 
nizing that this is not a matter for teaching in 
the schools alone, important as that is, but 
also for out-of-school youth, for adults, in 
short, for anyone who is a potential user of 
the public, school, college, or special library. 

Some of the most serious disservices to 
readers committed by many libraries of all 
types are the psychological and physical ob- 
stacles they put in the way of their readers' 
finding the information they have come to the 
library to get. Dean Don R. Swanson of the 
University of Chicago speaks of his belief that 
the library of the future should be designed 
around the frailties of the human memory, 
rather than around the notion that people 
must somehow learn to cope with libraries 
and with increasingly complex bibliographic 
tools. Until our libraries are so designed and 
administered as to provide every possible as- 
sistance to the reader in pursuing his purpose 
in the library, however, we must devise more 
effective plans, materials, and demonstrations 
by which to achieve this end. 

Basic to such an achievement is the de- 
velopment of programs in all schools which 
will make possible the application of what we 
already know about effective library instruc- 
tion to the education of all children. I wish 
there were some way to make Frances 
Henne’s recent summary of these prin- 
ciples entitled “Learning to Learn in School 
Libraries” required reading for all members of 
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ALA.’ I commend it to you for its broad 
significance to librarians in any kind of 
library. Dr. Henne feels that the establishment 
of student centers or regional reference cen- 
ters by public libraries will not by itself meet 
the need. She states that the establishment of 
libraries in all schools and the development of 
instructional programs by school staffs are the 
basic components upon which the rest of our 
library system of instruction and use must be 
built There is already ample evidence to 
show that where strong school library pro- 
grams are established—closely related to cur- 
ricular content and assignments, stressing the 
multimedia approach in the process of learn- 
ing, providing both group and individual ex- 
perience in the use of libraries— youngsters 
can enter secondary schools and public 
libraries competent to use card catalogs and 
indexes and general reference books, to gath- 
er bibliographies and work independently on 
subjects appropriate to their intellectual ca- 
pacities. Once this kind of program is estab- 
lished, students can go to college without 
needing hospital lessons in the three kinds of 
cards in an ordinary catalog or how to use 
the Reader's Guide, ready then to exploit the 
opportunities for learning in depth which 
their college and university education ought 
to provide. 

Attention by colleges to the instructional 
program, at a more advanced level, is also 
needed by students for success in their college 
studies. The research by Patricia Knapp 
has shown that similar, though not identical, 
principles apply to the instructional program 
in college and that faculty involvement in the 
use of the library is a problem in our colleges 
as it is in elementary and secondary schools. 
Most college library staff members, however, 
are apathetic in planning a program with fac- 
ulty by which the needed instruction may be 
carried out. Ánd the circle becomes vicious 
indeed when this neglect extends, as it does in 
too many institutions, to the student teachers 
in colleges and universities with teacher edu- 
cation programs. Public libraries, however, 
are beginning to realize that they also have a 
share in this instructional role. One of the 


"Frances Henne, "Learning to Learn in School 
Libraries," School Libraries, 15:15-23 (May 1966). 
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promising new activities of ALA is the Joint 
Committee of Adult Services Division and 
Reference Services Division which has been 
gathering information on the kinds of instruc- 
tion carried out by public libraries and plan- 
ning for ways of demonstrating in public 
libraries the use of electronic and auto-in- 
structional devices by the general public. 

In order to speed up a recognition of the 
importance of instructional programs in all 
types of libraries and hopefully to initiate co- 
operative programs with institutions of higher 
education, particularly those concerned with 
teacher education, the ALA Executive Board 
has approved the appointment of an ad hoc 
Committee on Library Instruction under the 
chairmanship of the outgoing president of 
ACRL, and all divisions of the Association 
are invited to appoint a representative. A start 
has already been made through a conference 
in March at National Education Association 
headquarters during which a group repre- 
senting five divisions of ALA met with staff 
members of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. The committee’s 
responsibilities will be to identify and coordi- 
nate the various activities of ALA in the field 
of instruction in the use of libraries and to 
initiate or refer to specific divisions appropri- 
ate action; to continue exploration with 
AACTE as to possible cooperative activities in 
this field of joint concern; and to report back 
to the ALA Board with recommendations for 
a program of action by ALA at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. With the many possibilities 
now opening up under the various titles of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, as 
well as under Title II of the Higher Education 
Act, for both research and demonstration ac- 
tivities, it is my hope that significant progress 
can be made by this committee and other in- 
terested individuals and institutions in initiat- 
ing research and development of excellent in- 
structional programs by schools, by colleges 
of teacher education, and by public libraries 
as well. This seems to me to be a crucially im- 
portant area of prelibrary education. 

Demonstration and observation have been 
partieulaxly effective methods in such pro- 
grams as those in the Knapp School Libraries 
Project and the Shaker Heights experiment in 
large group instruction, and the lessons we 


have learned from them therefore seem peculi- 
arly applicable to this area of instruction in the 
use of libraries. The opportunity for demon- 
stration and observation is also a potential out- 
come of the School for the 21st Century, for 
which the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
announced only two days ago a grant to aid 
establishment in New York City. Demonstra- 
tion of library programs has unique capability 
to show to others many of the unique features 
of librarianship which are difficult to measure 
or even to describe. However, we need to keep 
in mind that if they are to have their greatest 
impact, we must start from strength, developing 
programs that already have good beginnings 
and providing the additional resources to make 
them real models for other programs. They 
must help to set sights, not just point out next 
steps. There is good reason why foundation 
and government grants often seem to go to 
places that need them less than others. If such 
projects are going to have greatest impact on 
the most people, the grants should move for- 
ward a whole frontier, rather than just build 
log cabins. 

On a small scale, the Knapp Project, par- 
ticularly, with eight schools as participants, 
has demonstrated far more than its announced 
intention of showing the impact of a full pro- 
gram of services on the instructional program 
of a school. The interest of the professional 
and lay communities has been a most impor- 
tant outcome. The status of public library de- 
velopment in the communities of the Knapp 
Project schools ranges from none at all to ex- 
tensive and well coordinated resources for an 
entire community. Typically, the instant inter- 
est that other librarians in an area have shown 
has increased in quality and amount as the 
school libraries have stepped into the national 
spotlight. More than one public librarian has 
commented, after visiting a Knapp Project 
school, *I just didn't realize all the things that 
went on here." This comment illustrates that 
we need to remind ourselves that, as a growing 
and increasingly specialized profession, we are 
the people to whom we are demonstrating. 
The good will or good wishes which every li- 
brarian has for every other specialty of librar- 
ianship can be reflected not only in constant 


(Continued on page 802) 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


Mark the name. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation. It is a new company, 


an uncommon company with uncommon aims. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA | 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION | 


425 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


One company with the facilities and experience 
needed to produce instructional materials which 
will overcome the limitations of single media 
resources—or single media thinking. One unified 
production/publication program which will 
integrate printed, visual and audio components 
into systems superior to the sum of their parts. 
One unified educational! services program which 
will provide teacher training in the use-of our 
materials, expanded consultant and demonstration 
services, and: broad seminar and workshop 
programs covering areas of ganera! 

interest to educators. 





The New Mark of Educational Excellence in Materials for Teaching and Learning 


Here is EBE. A new company with a proud 
heritage of major contributions to education: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in the develop- 
ment of new audio/visual techniques and 
systems for classroom use; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Press with programmed instruction 
and other new types of printed materials; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Compton's 

Pictured Encyclopedia, and Great Books 

of the Western World setting standards 


in the reference field. 


Now, EBF and EBP with the education 


Instructional Materials from 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Including: 
Audio-Visual Media 16mm Motion 
Programs and Materials in: Pretures 
The Humanities 8mm Film Loops 
Biology Filmstrips 
Elementary Science Üverhead 
Geography Transparencies 
French Study Prints 
Spanish Recordings 
Printed 
Materials 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA PRESS 

language Experiences 
in Reading 

Math Workshop for 
Children (Wirtz-Botel) 

World Affairs Workshop 

Programmed Instruction 


divisions of EB, Compton’s and Great Books 
have been combined into a single company 
with a singular approach to education. 

We shall offer not merely “products,” but better 
ways of teaching and learning. 

We shall help educators meet “individual 
differences” through a diversity of materials and 
approaches—integrated into flexible systems of 
high quality--vwhich teachers can use creatively. 
This will be our continuing effort: to contribute 
to better teaching and learning opportunities for 
individuals of all abilities, all backgrounds. 


. Reference Works from 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA F. E, COMPTON CO. 

BRITANNICA, INC. Compton's Pictured 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica Encyclopedia 

The Britannica Jr. Compton's Dictionary of the 
Encyclopaedia Natural Sciences 

Great Books of the Compton's Illustrated 
Western World Science Dictionary 


Gateway to the Great Books 


(TEMAC) in Britannica World Atlas 
General Science Britannica World Language 
Secondary Mathematics Dictionary 


Enciclopedia Barsa 
The Britannica Library of 
Great American Writings 


GAVER... (Continued from page 799) 
cordial relationships, but also in expression of 
honest critical reaction to other kinds of li- 
brarians in our own neighborhoods. More than 
we need each other's help or respect, we need 
each other's understanding. We have had op- 
portunity in recent years to focus national at- 
tention on common problems, but no national 
organization can wholly satisfy our need to 
observe and to talk with each other. Again, in 
the Knapp Project, we have learned that the 
time that public librarians, special librarians, 
state librarians, library science faculties, and 
college or university librarians have given as 
members of local advisory committees has been 
offered generously. Those who have given this 
kind of time report that they have been en- 
lightened as much by the problems (that are 
similar but not identical to the ones they en- 
counter in their jobs) as they have by the so- 
lutions which they have helped to achieve. 


Education ... 


I turn now to the third side of the rectangle 
to which I hope we can give major attention 
in the coming year: library education. In- 
deed, I will have to confess that in the replies 
I received last winter it appeared that the 
library schools were the major whipping boy, 
responsible for everything that is wrong with 
the profession, and the scapegoat for every- 
one's complaint about shortage of personnel. 
It must also be acknowledged that there are 
many problems in library schools and much un- 
finished business. But it also seems fair to say 
that in studying problems of library schools, 
we must look in two directions: toward the 
differing educational institutions which share 
in the preparation of the personnel to be em- 
ployed in libraries and toward the libraries 
themselves, of all types, in which these prod- 
ucts are to be put to work. The educational 
institutions and the employing libraries each 
have a share in this job of developing a system 
of library education which would prepare per- 
sonnel for all the kinds and levels of positions 
needed in libraries for the coming decade. 

In discussing the problems in library edu- 
cation, I would prefer to indicate three of the 
questions which seem to be necessary to con- 
sider, rather than to set up proposals which 
may serve only as targets for disagreement. 
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1. What are the components of librarian- 
ship at the professional level? What are its 
objectives and purposes? 

When Melvil Dewey set up the first library 
school, his objective was to provide a system- 
atic program of technical education for the 
training of practitioners for ready-made jobs 
and to fill the gap caused by the decline of 
apprenticeship training. In spite of develop- 
ments following after the Williamson report, 
library education is still today essentially fo- 
cused on producing trained help and keeping 
up with the field. As a result, almost one 
hundred years after Melvil Dewey's first es- 
tablishment, “his craftsmen might well step 
out of the 1890's into a present-day library 
and do very well by reading the news-of-the- 
week and becoming acquainted with recent 
titles. His point of view would not be very 
much out of date."* 

Certainly the true professional in any feld 
must be a long way ahead of general practice. 
In librarianship, as in other professions 
today, what a student learns is largely obso- 
lete by the time he gets his degree, and his 
preparation will be of little use to him, or to 
the profession, unless it is based on a broad 
overview and mastery of general principles; 
for only by being more than a specialist can 
he be an adequate specialist. Therefore, it 
seems to me that one of our first assignments 
must be to determine the objectives of our 
profession and to decide in what ways it does 
possess a scholarly discipline. For we have 
certainly up to now failed to solve the ques- 
tion of whether we are "technicians or mem- 
bers of an intellectual calling." 

2. At what levels of work and to what 
kinds of institutions should we assign respon- 
sibility for the preparation of personnel for 
the many different positions which are al. 
ready, and will continue to be, needed in the 
libraries of the next decade? 

If anything is clear from the experience of 
recent years it is that we need in our libraries 
many different kinds of personnel; we shall 
have to look to the high schools, the commu- 
nity colleges, the colleges and universities, as 
well as to the graduate schools, for prepara- 
tion of these personnel. And furthermore, it 


* Neal A. Harlow, The Education Perplex (UCLA, 
June 1966) , unpub. mss. 
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begins to appear that we may have to recog- 
nize that there are many doors through which 
“professionals” may enter a career in librari- 
anship. How are we to prepare administra- 
tors, personnel directors, public relations spe- 
cialists, audio-visual specialists, subject spe- 
cialists for school and college libraries, the 
many varleties of information scientists, as 
well as the technicians and others who are 
needed to man libraries of all kinds? Shall we 
continue to pretend that the graduate library 
schools alone can or should do this job? Shall 
we continue to ignore the undergraduate pro- 
grams, as well as the graduate programs, for 
instructional materials specialists, which are 
already preparing most of the librarians to 
man the burgeoning school libraries of the 
country? How are we to prepare professional- 
ly qualified staff for their emerging new role 
in our rapidly changing world? For example, 
many school librarians feel that there is a 
rapidly changing pattern of responsibility for 
school library personnel, demanding a com- 
pletely new approach to the education of peo- 
ple to administer systems of school libraries, 
consistent with the evolving administrative 
patterns, new media, curricular demands, and 
technological processes. Similar questions and 
issues can be raised with regard to other kinds 
of specialties within librarianship. These are 
questions with no pat solution implied here, 
but they are basic to the job of developing a 
more adequate program of preparation for li- 
brary personnel, and they must be solved on a 
basis of principle and not expediency. 

3. A third question is how we are to pro- 
vide library school faculty, adequate in num- 
ber and in qualifications, to staff the library 
schools we already have, to say nothing of 
those looming over the horizon in Oregon; 
Missouri; Buffalo, New York; Mississippi; 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; Whitewater, Wis- 
consin ; and Western Ontario. 

This might truthfully be called the most 
critical personnel shortage of all. And closely 
related to it is the question of the provision of 
an adequate financial base for the presently 
existing library education structure, both 
graduate and undergraduate, both accredited 
by ALA and those not yet blessed with that 
accolade. The most recent analysis by the 
United States Office of Education gives ample 


evidence that “the critical element in library 
education today is faculty . . . and the short- 
age of library school faculty is crippling 
library education."? The large number of ac- 
credited library schools which are having to 
operate with only four or five full-time faculty 
is bad enough, but when we find that the av- 
erage number of faculty in those institutions 
offering undergraduate programs only is 0.5 
with an average annual budget of only 
$7500, then we must realize that the quality 
of professional education in such schools is 
poor indeed! More startling still is the state- 
ment that only seven of our ALA-accredited 
schools last year met the standard of $2500 
per student set by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act Title IV fellowship program as the 
basis for its cost of instruction for partici- 
pating institutions of higher education. 
These are only three of the issues which 
need study and a degree of consensus from 
the profession. There are other important 
questions, and perhaps others more important 
than the ones I have cited, but these will do 
for a start. Because of the seriousness of the 
needs in library education for the total 
profession, I particularly welcome the an- 
nouncement by our executive director that the 
new Office for Library Education at ALA 
headquarters will open in September and will 
be headed by one of our distinguished 
educators. This office will give advice in mat- 
ters of library recruitment; it will be, how- 
ever, primarily concerned with broad prob- 
lems in library education and will bring to- 
gether the Association's accreditation activi- 
ties and the secretariat of the Library Educa- 
tion Division. It will also have the responsi- 
bility to assist in furthering the work of the 
ALA Commission on a National Plan for 
Library Education. Culminating a long search 
for the right person to fill this new and im- 
portant position, supported by a generous 
grant from the H. W. Wilson Foundation, 
Inc., this appointment means that we can now 
begin to give serious attention as a profes- 
sional association to the many issues involved 
in taking a new look at library education. The 
passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965 


*Sarah R. Reed, “Survey of Library Education, 
Fall 1964,” Journal of Education for Librarianship, 
6:319-28 (Spring 1966). 
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with its major title on research in librarian- 
ship will also provide, when it is funded by 
Congress, an added and much needed 
resource for investigation and research into 
some of these vexing problems, to which we 
so badly need solutions. And it is certainly 
imperative that we make a real beginning on 
this undertaking during the coming year. For 
in this matter, it is later than we think. 


And manpower utilization 

Finally, I turn to the fourth side of the rec- 
tangle of activities for next year, and this must 
be focused directly on the libraries you repre- 
sent and most particularly on the employers— 


the directors of public libraries, of college. 


and school libraries, the administrators of 
schools and other institutions employing li- 
brarians. For it will do little good for a re- 
modeled library education program to pro- 
duce more and better-qualified librarians un- 
less the conditions of work and the nature of 
the career opportunities in libraries are also 
revolutionized, unless qualified professional 
staff is no longer misused on the job, unless 
we open our eyes to the changes which must 
be made in manpower utilization in order to 
exploit the manpower we already have to bet. 
ter advantage. This problem is just as critical 
as that in library education, and the one can- 
not really be solved or ameliorated without 
the other. In too many instances, we have al- 
lowed inadequate salary schedules to result in 
failure to secure needed personnel, instead of 
using the need for personnel as a reason for 
raising the salaries in order to secure 
qualified applicants. Too many staff members 
and too many library administrators, alike, 
still have their "eyes fixed on the rearview 
mirror looking firmly and squarely at the job 
that is receding into the nineteenth-century 
past."? Too many librarians are doing work 


for which they are not qualified, invading the - 


field of the architect, the decorator, the per- 
sonnel specialist, the public administrator. 
Others even more tenaciously cling to clerical 


jobs and processes which in some cases never. 


were necessary and certainly are not now. 
Truth to tell, far too many librarians, with 


? Marshall McLuhan, “Address at Vision 65," 
American Scholar, 35:197 (Spring 1966). 
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the magic letters after their name, are far 
from being “masters of the raging book.” 

One of the most important pieces of 
unfinished business in this area of misused 
librarians is our failure to develop guidelines 
for the profession in the form of job 
specifications and descriptions of levels of em- 
ployment which might be used in much the 
same way as our professional standards are 
now used. The old Classification and Pay 
Plans for Libraries in Institutions of Higher 
Education is now twenty years old, and there 
never was a real program of implementation 
behind its publication and sponsorship. In 
school librarianship, almost nothing has been 
published (except in the now out-of-date 
Planning Guide for the High School Library) 
to assist school library administrators to de- 
scribe positions and to put into effect person- 
nel programs fitted to the many new kinds of 
specialist positions emerging in school library 
practice, from the library aide and technician 
to the subject specialist, head librarian, and 
library coordinator. Although a few institu- 
tions, such as the New York Public Library 
and the library school at Berkeley, are nota- 
ble exceptions, too few library administrators 
and library schools are even beginning to ex- 
periment with true programs of continuing 
education which will help already employed 
staff to sharpen the tools they bring from 
library school and to upgrade themselves in a 
career in the library field.** 

I would hope that, in the future, employers 
of librarians would take greater responsibility 
in providing the kind of library working envi- 
ronment conducive to further growth and mo- 
tivation of the persons who have come into 
librarianship. But beyond this, [ would also 
hope that employers and library schools 
would establish a more effective working part- 
nership in the preparation and continuing 
education of personnel for libraries. To this 
end, both libraries and library schools can go 
much further than they have in the past in 
becoming joint contributors both to the basic 
professional education and also to the continu- 
ing education of librarians. 

"I am indebted for much of this material to 
Ruth Warncke, Careers in Librarianship, Columbia 


University School of Library Service (April 9, 
June 1966). 
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In order to speed up the attention of the 
profession to this whole question of improv- 
ing its utilization of manpower, I am propos- 
ing that we devote one day of the San Fran- 
cisco conference to consideration of this sub- 
ject, with discussion of ways by which the 
available manpower may be better utilized 
and with across-the-board participation by all 
divisions and all types of librarians. The Pro- 
gram Committee has approved this proposal, 
the budgeting procedure of ALA has provided 
an initial working budget, and we shall be 
seeking further ways of financing the support- 
ing publications and activities needed to make 
such a program successful within an annual 
conference. Many of the respondents to my 
letter of inquiry last winter also expressed 
their desire to have this kind of opportunity 
for an exchange oi opinion and information. 
It is my hope that it will speed up the atten- 
tion in many libraries to better use of the 
manpower we now have and thereby provide 
at least a part of the solution to the crisis in 
library personnel. If such study and analysis 
can take place, it seems quite likely that our 
shortage of professional library personnel 
may turn out to be not as great as the Nation- 
al Inventory of Library Needs makes it ap- 


pear. The librarian, the true professional, will 
still be the planner, the evaluator, the admin- 
istrator, and the purveyor of the truly profes- 
sional services to individuals. We know that we 
will need more professional manpower than 
we are now securing, but we also know that 
improved career opportunities on the job are 
essential as prerequisites to the recruitment 
and preparation of manpower. 

To summarize: The enormously increased 
resources which we have seen accrue to the 
field of library services in the past decade 
present many problems and challenges, but 
also tremendous opportunities for the de- 
velopment of libraries which can be centers 
of intelligence in our communities and true 
fountainheads of information and culture to 
the American people. But to realize these op- 
portunities, the members of the library 
profession will be required to become active, 
not passive and apathetic, participators in our 


‘nation’s total educational program. We will 


need to display characteristics of curiosity, 
courage, originality, tenacity, even gaiety and 
social charm. In other words, we must be- 
come true commanders of knowledge—mas- 


ters of the raging book. 
eee 


Careers in Librarianship 


by Ruth Warncke, Deputy Executive Director, 


American Library Association 


The word “career,” in my youth, had an arty 
sound. You could have a career in music, or 
art, or on the stage; but if you wanted to 
work in a school or a library, you just be- 
came a teacher or a librarian. The words “ca- 
reer girl” were developed as a pseudonym for 
“old maid”—-I’ve never heard them applied to 
a married woman, nor have I ever heard of a 
“career man,” although in government the 
term “career officer” is used in a specific and 
accurate sense. 

But times change. Now we are concerned 
with careers for the poor, and we use “careers 


in librarianship” seriously—in our recruiting 
materials and as the topic for an Alumni Day 
program. We know what we mean by “ca- 
reer,” too. It refers to work for which one is 
educated specifically and in which one can 
progress to positions of greater responsibility, 
greater complexity, and greater salary, using 
one’s education and experience as the basis of 
advancement. 

In terms of such a definition, I am not at 
all sure that librarianship qualifies as a career 
in 1966. All over the country, graduates of 
accredited graduate programs are busy with 
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tasks that require no such education—such as 
checking invoices, answering questions from 
city directories and almanacs, and preparing 
periodicals for the bindery. 

All over the country, ‘too, librarians are 
spending major parts of their time on profes- 
sional tasks that graduate education did not 
prepare them for: from developing meaning- 
ful service to the functionally illiterate—who 
were there all the time, even if we didn't see 
them—to determining the bibliographic infor- 
mation that must be contained in a book cata- 
log if it is going to be useful to a particular 
clientele. 

Even more librarians, perhaps, are spend- 
ing their time performing tasks that belong to 
other professions. We invade the fields of the 
public administrator, the personnel director, 
the public relations director, the business 
manager, the teacher—and a few brave souls 
enter the realms of the decorator and the ar- 
chitect. 


Misuse of personnel 


Part of this failure to perform consistently 
as librarians is owing to incompetent admin- 
istration in the institutions—including muni- 
cipalities—that libraries serve. We have en- 
couraged this incompetence, and we reap the 
reward. It is incompetent for an administrator 
to employ a professionally educated person— 
at a professional salary—and to let him spend 
more than a minimal amount of his time on 
other than professional activities. Librarians 
— graduates of accredited, fifth-year pro- 
grams—blithely accept jobs that involve 
many nonprofessional tasks and sometimes 
become so enamored of the record keeping or 
technical processing that they forget to do 
their professional work. 

We share with some other professions one 
of the reasons for this—a preponderance of 
women. The day of the euphemistic “career 
girl” seems to be over. The married women 
far outnumber the single ones in the graduat- 
ing classes, and married women go where 
their husbands go. It is not their fault that 
they are exploited by shortsighted administra- 
tors who underuse or misuse their profes- 
sional qualifications, knowing that these 
women are not free to move to more satisfac- 
tory situations. 
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Another, and more serious, reason for this 
wastage is that many people who can write 
the magic letters of the professional degree 
after their names are themselves incompetent, 
by reason of lack of native ability or the in- 
adequate program and faculty of the library 
schools that conferred the degrees upon them. 
They are the ones who recommend duplicates 
of themselves for admission to library school 
and complain bitterly when some schools will 
not admit them. I am sorry to say that in 
some instances they have no reason to com- 
plain. We still have with us institutions that 
welcome and nourish mediocrity. 

The reason for the fact that librarians tack- 
le tasks other than the ones that are legiti- 
mately theirs is twofold. Partly it is because 
there is often no one else around to write re- 
leases, or to handle personnel problems. Part- 
ly it is because there is no other way up in 
librarianship than through administration— 
and much of the administration of a library 
has little relationship to librarianship as it is 
conceived and thought of in many graduate 
library schools. 

If librarianship at this point in history 
seems to have few of the characteristics of a 
career—and I'll admit I oversimplify to make 
a point, but deny that I have created a straw 
man-—-the fact seems to have been for a long 
time a matter of supreme indifference to the 
profession. It is 17 years since ALA issued its 
Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in 
Institutions of Higher Education and 18 years 
since the Descriptive List of Professional and 
Nonprofessional Duties of Libraries was 
published. A small flurry of excitement oc- 
curred some five years ago over standards for 
undergraduate education and articulation of 
undergraduate and graduate programs. Now 
we are tossing around a new phrase, “man- 
power utilization,” but the interest and activi- 
ty is sporadic and little progress is being 
made toward an integrated program to solve 
our problems. 

The appointment of Lester Asheim, former 
dean of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago and director of the ALA 
International Relations Office, to the post of 
director of the new ALA Office for Library 
Education, beginning September 1, 1966, gives 
hope that the process of developing an inte- 
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grated program will begin soon. If the long 
wail of the profession for people to fill jobs can 
be converted into constructive energy chan- 
neled through the new office, the career picture 
should be brighter soon. 

As usual, the times will force us to do what 
we will not do for ourselves. Automation—the 
domestic kind—will eliminate a number of 
routine jobs, just as surely as the typewriter 
eliminated the library hand. The intellectual 
type of automation concerned with the reor- 
ganization of knowledge and the retrieval of 
information will force upon us new activities 
requiring a high level of knowledge and edu- 
cation. The advent of all kinds of automation 
into the library is already demanding of ad- 
ministration the exercise of a kind of concep- 
tual thinking and long-term planning that has 
unfortunately not always been evident. 


The effect of systems 


The idea of the library system, a seemingly 
innocuous innovation designed, in the begin- 
ning, to widen the tax base of public libraries, 
to extend service to remote areas, and to im- 
prove the service of small independent 
libraries, has had a marked effect on the job 
structure of libraries. Public library systems 
now include large as well as small units serv- 
ing urban as well as rural populations. School 
library systems may be confined to one school 
district or may involve several smaller ones. 
In either case, the system staff performs on a 
high level. Theirs is a planning, representing, 
educating function. It may be supervisory or 
it may be consultative; and anyone who has 
ever tried to coax recalcitrant local staff and 
trustees into the acceptance of higher stan- 
dards of service knows that the consulta- 
tive function requires special and high 
qualifications. The truly significant change 
brought about by systems development, how- 
ever, is the acknowledgement, tacit if not 
overt, that professionally educated people no 
longer serve the public directly. The elemen- 
tary and secondary schools ask for graduates 
of accredited library schools for supervisory 
positions, but they accept people with a given 
number of credit-hours at the undergraduate 
level, determined as a rule by a state accredit- 
ing agency, to serve the teachers and the 
children in the individual schools. Public 


libraries still hope for graduate librarians for 
their large units, but more and more are set- 
tling for college graduates with very little 
classwork in library subjects to man many of 
the floor positions in the larger units and to 
handle the entire program in the smaller 
units. They look for college graduates, I 
should say, but often employ people with less 
education. In the recent survey of Junior Col- 
lege Programs for Library Technicians, I 
noted that one large county library will accept 
graduates of these programs as candidates for 
the position of branch librarian of their 
smaller units. 

Whether the tentative efforts toward coop- 
eration among college libraries or the still 
unfulfilled dream of cooperation among all of 
the libraries in a community will further 
change the job picture is a matter of specula- 
tion. It would seem that the kind of planning, 
negotiating, and adjusting that cooperation 
requires might be regarded as a more com- 
plex and difficult activity than work within a 
single library. 

The federal money that is available now to 
libraries will make some obvious changes, in 
that more money to spend requires more staff. 
Also in the Higher Education Act the money 
for research may be spent—and I hope some 
of it will be spent—in analysis of administra- 
tive patterns and services and, consequently, 
in the nature of the work required. It seems 
to me, however, that there is a less obvious 
effect that may be expected. The federal 
money is available because of a major change 
in the public attitude toward library service. 
The emphasis, from beginning to end, is on 
information services with a diminished con- 
cern for the cultural role of the library. The 
upsurge of interest in the performing arts in 
this country and in the graphic arts has not 
extended to literature. In the eyes of the pub- 
lic and in the eyes of many librarians, the 
library is no longer a source of cultural and 
intellectual pleasure, nor an institution for the 
maintenance and development of the cultural 
life of the community it serves. It is a bread 
and butter institution. This means, obviously, 
that there will be an increasing need for the 
skilled reference librarian and for the selector 
of informational materials. If we are a profes- 
sion, it will also mean that we must have in 
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key positions librarians who are able to give 
the service for which there is the greater de- 
mand, at the same time that they continue to 
build up the creative part of the collection 
and to employ every means at hand to en- 
courage its use. 

The Higher Education Act, with its assis- 
tance to library schools and the opening of 
new graduate programs across the country, 
and of many undergraduate programs, may 
mean that in the lifetime of some practicing 
librarians there will no longer be a shortage 
of people to fill the available jobs. In my 
opinion, this would be a good thing. It would 
send into fields to which they are more suited 
a number of people who have little to give to 
librarianship. It would enable the administra- 
tor to be more selective in filling his posi- 
tions. It might even move him, now and then, 
to dispense of the services of someone whose 
performance is inept. 

It will be a long, long time, however, before 
the scarcity of librarians becomes a memory. 
In the meantime, a proliferation of graduate 
library schools does not seem tome to be the 
answer to many of our problems. Even if 
these schools produce high-level, competent 
librarians, the so-called careers that await 
them will not be satisfactory unless conditions 
in libraries are greatly changed. It is neces- 
sary for the profession to determine what 
library services are needed; what abilities, 
knowledge, and skills are required to give 
these services; and what education and train- 
ing are necessary to produce such knowledge 
and skills. We are going to have to ask, 
“What do we expect the graduate librarian to 
do?," and when we have defined a job that 
involves depth of bibliographic knowledge, 
analytical and planning ability, and mastery 
of the tools of education and social influence, 
we shall have to make sure that our graduate 
library schools are educating people for such 
jobs. We must then make sure that the staff 
members who will support the work of the 
person in the librarian's position are equally 
well trained for their tasks. We shall have to 
recognize and accredit a number of levels of 
education and see to it that they are properly 
articulated so that participation in a program 
at one level will not rule out one's entrance 
into the program at a higher level. 
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If we are to think in terms of career 
progression, it seems to me that we should 
begin to differentiate between two types of li- 
brarianship: that which involves bibliograph- 
ic services and guidance, and that which in- 
volves administration. It should be possible to 
make a career as a cataloger, a bibliographer, 
a reference librarian, a children's librarian, a 
research librarian (or information scientist or 
whatever you choose to call it), a community 
services librarian, or any other kind of li- 
brarian without ever having to become the 
head of the department or the head of the 
library. It should be possible to have salaries, 
titles, and status geared to growth within the 
feld. For those whose bent is administrative, 
a bit of experience as an underling is no 
doubt salutary, but not necessarily the best 
background for administrative work. I would 
like to see us stop scorning the young man 
(and occasional young woman) who wishes 
to' become an administrator and work out a 
program for him whereby he may learn how 
to be a good one. The present course or two 
in library administration is not adequate to 
his needs, and the shambles that are made of 
administrative positions across the country 
are clear evidence of this. Good library ad- 
ministrators are largely self-taught; they are 
people of unusual abilities, to begin with, and 
they learn in the most costly way possible. We 
should recognize library administration as a 
career related to, but not identical with, other 
professional positions and work out a full. 
scale program of training and experience for 
those who show interest and promise in this 
field. 

Career possibilities for the people in the field 
and those entering the field, with graduate 
professional education, are dependent, it 
seems to me, on two factors: 1) The kind of 


‘library in which the librarian works. If he is 


fortunate in having an able administrator, he 
will be given opportunities to develop his 
professional competency and to aspire to 
greater responsibilities. 2) His own willing- 
ness to accept librarianship as a career. Such 
an attitude will make him a student of sociol- 
ogy, political science, and epistemology—if 
not in the depth of a scholar, at least to the 
degree of the deeply concerned intelligent per- 
son. It will cause him to analyze his current 
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position and any position to which he may go 
in terms of its professional aspects and the 
opportunity it gives him to make professional 
contributions to his total field. 

I would hope that a number of the able peo- 
ple would set their sights on teaching as a ca- 
reer and would analyze what is needed to teach 
well. We have too long accepted as a teacher 
almost anyone who was willing to try, espe- 
cially if he were willing to get an advanced 
degree—and, in many cases, not too ad- 
vanced. 

The prospects for jobs in libraries at a num- 
ber of levels of operation are superb. The sal- 
ary picture is improving—and the future 
promises more. The prospects for careers in 
librarianship, and the resulting quality of ser- 
vice true career people can give, depends on 
the profession itself. If we can examine our- 
selves candidly, grant the need for change, 
and work toward the necessary changes in re- 
cruitment, education, and manpower utiliza- 
tion, we can establish career status, and at- 
tract to librarianship the kind of people it 
needs. II. 
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A student is about to dial the phone in 
his dorm room. He's going to use it to 
study French by calling the Learning Lab. 
At the same time other students will be 
dialing lessons in Biology, Government, 
Speech ... any subject the university has 
scheduled for that period. Through the tel- 
ephone, universities can extend their Learn- 
ing Lab facilities economically to every 
dormitory room, so students can take full 
advantage of a university's opportunities. 


This use of the telephone as a learning 
tool, in addition to its everyday function, 
is just a beginning. Soon, a student will 


be able to connect with a computer, put a 
problem to it, and receive information back 
in the most convenient form ... voice or 
teletypewriter . . . even as a video image. 


This is one more way we are working to 
improve communications to meet the fu- 
ture needs of students, faculty and admin- 
istration. Many of these communications 
systems—Tele-Lecture service (two-way am- 
plified phone calls), Data-Phone* service, 
and remote blackboard projection —are 
available now. Find out what you can do to 
benefit from them by talking with your Bell 
Telephone Communications Consultant. 


Dial 3621 for French ill 





Service mark of the Bell System 
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how much do you know about the 
theatre of the absurd . . . the 
existentialist controversy . . . 
Breakthroughs in the secrets of life 
. . . political power and personal 
freedom . . . the impact of modern 
world on primitive life? 





Reading for an Age of Change 


helps you keep up with developments in the present era of 
rapid and sometimes confusing change. 


In the arts and in the sciences, ad- 
vances and developments proceed 
today at a fast pace and the litera- 
ture about them can be overwhelm- 
ing. This series of reading guides 
deals with contemporary drama, 
philosophy, biology. political sci- 


Seven titles now in print: 


ence, and cultural anthropology. 
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of the subject written for the lay- 
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and an annotated list of books for 
further reading selected by spe- 
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Series A: #1 Space Science, by Ralph E. Lapp. 


#2 The Contemporary Arts, by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 
#3 Freedom of the Mind, by Justice Wm. O. Douglas. 
#4 Expanding Population in a Shrinking World, by Marston Bates. 
#5 The World of Economics, by Robt. L. Heilbroner. 
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First General Session 


It Happened in New York 


it had been an extremely hot and humid 
week in July. The airline strike had just be- 
gun, grounding 60 per cent of the nation’s 
scheduled flights, and the advance guard of 
ALA staffers at convention headquarters in 
New York feared it would cut down the ex- 
pected 7000 attendance at the conference. 

Then came the crush. 

In all, 9342 delegates jammed the New 
York Hilton and Americana hotels, causing 
standing-room-only program meetings, make- 
shift badges when the registration desk ran 
out, and delighted exhibitors. 

The unexpected throng added to the excite- 
ment of the occasion, making ALA’s “biggest 


highlights of the conference 


conference yet” a stimulating experience. 


A chain of events, initiated by membership 
action at the Detroit Conference, led to a 
great deal of Council discussion in New York 
when resolutions proposed by Ernestine Graf- 
ton and Verner Clapp were considered. 
When, at Midwinter, the membership res- 
olution adopted at Detroit—proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment to bar institutions 
which discriminate against users from mem- 
bership in ALA— was rescinded by Council, 
two new resolutions were approved. A motion _. 
by Miss Grafton, Councilor-at-large, urged the 
Executive Board to make full use of its author- 









ity to deal with institutions known to discrim- 
inate. And Mr. Clapp, Councilor, District of 
Columbia Library Association, moved that 
President Vosper appoint a Council commit- 
tee to review Association action on access to 
libraries and to make recommendations to 
the Executive Board and Council in New 


York. 
The Grafton Resolution 


To begin discussion of the Grafton Resolu- 
tion at Council's first session, President Vos- 
per read the following report of the Executive 


Board: 


Background of report 

At its 1966 Midwinter Meeting the ALA 

Council directed the Executive Board to study 
and report its conclusions concerning the fol- 
lowing resolution, proposed by  Ernestine 
Grafton, councilor-at-large, at the Midwinter 
Meeting and tabled by Council pending this 
report: 
That Council support the recommendation of the 
Council Committee on Institutional Membership 
as outlined on page twelve of that committee’s 
report dated October 29, 1965; 

Furtuer, That Council urges the Executive 
Board to make the fullest possible use of its 
authority, as already provided for in Article MI, 
Section 1, of the constitution to reject all or any 
applications for institutional membership from 
institutions known to practice discrimination in 
services to readers, in staff employment, in use 
of facilities, and/or in any other manner. 


This report is made pursuant to Council’s di- 
rection. 


Basis of report 

This report is the product of intensive 
study and analysis by the Executive Board. In 
its evaluation of the proposed resolution the 
board was guided by two primary considera- 
tions: 

l. The historic position of ALA (as docu- 
mented in the report of the Clapp Commit- 
tee) in support of free access to library ser- 
vice and in opposition to discrimination against 
users. 

2. The obligation of the Association to as- 
sure its members fair and just treatment. 

The board recognized that the proposed res- 
olution reflected the view of many members 
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of the Association and the Council that the 
Association had a moral obligation to take 
some "positive action" to discourage discrim- 
ination by libraries, including those holding 
membership in the Association. The board 
also recognized the concern, reflected in the 
Council's rejection of the constitutional amend- 
ment proposing to make *nondiscrimination" 
a condition of Association membership, that 
such “positive action” should not convert the 
Association into an inquisition. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
board consulted with the Association's legal 
counsel to determine what legal problems and 
risks might arise through the passage of the 
proposed resolution. 

Counsel advised that the primary risk from 
a legal standpoint rested in the danger that 
the board might erroneously and improperly, 
albeit unintentionally, accuse a member of 
practicing discrimination. According to coun- 
sel such an accusation could constitute action- 
able defamation and could result in the as- 
sessment of actual and punitive damages 
against the board members individually and 
the Association as a whole. Counsel reminded 
the board that the practice of discimination in 
certain forms was illegal under state and fed- 
eral law and, hence, should the board suspend 
a member for practicing discrimination, it 
could be held to have accused that member of 
eriminal conduct which, if untrue, is likely to 
constitute defamation. 

Counsel therefore concluded that the extent 
of the legal risk is dependent upon the extent 
to which the board action might be in error. 
In turn, the probability of error depends upon 
whether or not the board will undertake to 
determine the existence of discimination 
through its own organization and resources or 
will rely on the organization and resources of 
those federal, state, and local agencies charged 
by law with making such determinations. 

Counsel advised that the suspension of a 
member held to have practiced discrimination 
by responsible governmental authority would 
not expose the Association to any significant 
legal liability. Moreover, suspension under 
such circumstances would clearly be for 
“cause,” since illegal conduct is traditionally 
a basis for suspension of membership in an 
organization. 
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Board conclusions 


Having heard the comments of counsel and 
reviewed the language of the proposed resolu- 
tion, the board concluded that the resolution 
in its present form was defective in two criti- 
cal respects: 

l. It does not define the term “discimina- 
tion.” 

2. It does not indicate how those institu- 
tional members which practice discrimination 
are to become “known” to the board. 

A clear definition of discimination is con- 
sidered necessary to permit the board to de- 
termine precisely what types of conduct may 
be grounds for suspension. An indication of 
the procedures which may be utilized by the 
board to ascertain the existence and nature of 
proscribed discriminatory practices is consid- 
ered essential to assure that the board has fa- 
cilities and resources suitable to the task. 


Board recommendations 


Having concluded that the proposed reso- 
lution is seriously defective, the board felt it- 
self obligated to recommend to Council an al- 
ternative resolution which would commit the 
Association to "positive action" in support of 
the “civil rights" laws. Accordingly, the 
board recommends that the following resolu- 
tion be substituted for that resolution pro- 
posed by Miss Grafton and postponed: 
Resotvep, That the Executive Board shall sus- 
pend from membership in the Association any 
member who has been found by competent 
governmental authority to have violated any 
federal, state, or local civil rights law, such sus- 
pension to continue until such time as the Execu- 
tive Board has been completely satisfied that 
the member is in full compliance with the law. 

Reso_vep FunTHER, That the Executive Board 
forward signed complaints involving alleged 
illegal discrimination by libraries to appropriate 
federal, state, and local agencies for investiga- 
tion and action after having satisfied itself that 
such complaints are not part of a program of 
harassment. 


The foregoing resolution would not require 
. & constitutional amendment since, as earlier 
stated, illegal conduct is cause for suspension 
of membership; nor would it require any ac- 
tion by ALA chapters; nor would it require 
the board and the Association to establish 


procedural machinery to investigate com- 
plaints and hold hearings on their merits; nor 
would it expose the board or the Association 
to significant legal liability. On the contrary, 
the foregoing resolution would— 

l. Provide a single determinable objective 
standard for membership conduct and for 
suspension thereby guaranteeing uniformity 
of treatment for all members. 

2. Encourage and expedite the investiga- 
tion and disposition of complaints by pro- 
viding responsible governmental authorities 
with the support of the Association. 

3. Discourage library discrimination by 
increasing the probability that such discrimi- 
nation will be discovered, complaints filed, 
and action on them pressed. 

4. Establish lines of communication with 
civil rights enforcement agencies which will 
minimize the possibility that members will be 
harassed by unsigned or unfounded com- 
plaints. 

9. Avoid the substantial expenditures of 
time and money necessary to properly and 
fairly investigate, process, and evaluate com- 
plaints of library discrimination. 

Inherent in the foregoing resolution is one 
critical assumption which may or may not be 
considered valid by Council. The resolution 
assumes that the only forms of discrimination 
which are cause for suspension are those 
which are illegal under the civil rights laws. 
This assumption was adopted by the board 
for two reasons: 

l. The board could not determine what 
forms of discrimination other than those ille- 
gal under the civil rights laws might warrant 
suspension. 

2. The board did not consider conduct not 
illegal to be “cause” for suspension unless 
there is a constitutional prohibition of such 
conduct. 


Summary 


The board believes that effective legal sanc- 
tions exist to prevent discrimination if in- 
stances of discrimination are brought to the 
attention of enforcement authorities. Com- 
pared with the criminal and civil sanctions 
available, suspension of membership alone 
appears more a gesture of support than “posi- 
tive action." 





At the same time the board believes that 
the Association should do all in its power to 
assure that complaints against libraries are 
legitimate and are handled competently, fair- 
ly, and in accordance with due process. 

The board recommends the foregoing reso- 
lution as a means whereby positive action in 
support of civil rights can be taken and the 
interests of libraries and librarians protected. 


Council voted immediately to substitute 
the Executive Board’s resolution for the Graf- 
ton Resolution, after which Miss Grafton 
(who concurred in the vote) moved that the 
word "institutional" be added to the new 
resolution, so that it would read, “suspend 
from membership in the Association any in- 
stitutional member. . . ." Wyllis Wright, a 
member of the Executive Board, spoke against 
the amendment, saying that, if both a library 
and its librarian were found guilty of discrim- 
ination, then “both should be subject to sus- 
pension." Council rejected the amendment. 

A. P. Marshall, Councilor-at-large, asked if 
the resolution would cover institutions or per- 
sons already found guilty of discrimination by 
a governmental agency. President Vosper re- 
minded him that membership *is an annual 
matter and there is continual opportunity for 
complaints to be filed." 

Several Councilors were dissatisfied with 
the second paragraph of the resolution out of 
concern that anonymous complaints might be 
placed in government files to the future detri- 
ment of those involved. But Council was as- 
sured that only signed complaints would be 
sent to Washington, and a motion to amend 
the paragraph also was defeated. 

The next amendment was suggested by 
Verner Ellinger (not a Councilor) that in the 
first paragraph the words “completely satis- 
fied” be changed to “unanimously satisfied.” 
Councilor Clapp moved that the word “com- 
plete” be deleted, leaving the text to say “sat- 
isfied." This motion carried. 

Mr. Clapp also suggested that the resolution 
might be in conflict with the Constitution 
which requires a two-thirds vote of the Execu- 
tive Board to suspend a member and a three- 
fourths vote to reinstate him. The parliamen- 
tarian advised that Council could take no ac- 
tion in conflict with the Constitution and that 
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those two stipulations would hold. 
The Executive Board resolution finally was 
approved with only one opposing vote. 


The Clapp Resolution 


The composition of the Council Committee 
on Freedom of Access to Libraries (appointed 
in accordance with the Clapp Resolution) was 
announced at conference: Richard B. Harwell, 
Bowdoin College librarian, chairman; Mrs. 
Dorothy Corrigan, of Rockford, Illinois, 
ALTA president; Hoyt Galvin, director of the 
Charlotte and Mecklenberg County, North 
Carolina, Public Library; Nell Manuel, a 
Phoenix school district library supervisor; 
Robert Rohlf, Library of Congress; Howard 
Rowe, San Bernardino, California, librarian; 
and John E. Scott, West Virginia State Col- 
lege librarian. 

Mr. Harwell presented the committee’s re- 

port at Council’s second session. He explained 
that the committee had not been able to meet 
prior to the conference, but that the chairman 
had sent letters of inquiry to fifty key librar- 
ians early in May as a sort of informal sur- 
vey. Following is the conclusion of the com- 
mittee’s report: 
The committee feels that ALA has firmly ex- 
pressed its stand on freedom of access to libraries. 
Its position has been constantly reaffirmed since 
the Richmond Conference of 1936. Police action 
is not a function of the Association, nor is restric- 
tion on membership beyond proved cause for its 
denial consistent with the aims of ALA. The fed- 
eral government, in its legislation to protect and 
promote civil rights and in its antipoverty legis- 
lation, is doing a far more direct job in assuring 
legal rights of access than ALA can hope to do. 
A committee of this sort can give the state of 
affairs only a cursory view and must rely, per- 
haps too heavily, on reports to it. The committee 
must accept the reports it has in hand. It is diffi- 
cult for a volunteer committee to search out all 
possible dissenting opinion, though we realize 
that dissent may be, in some cases, very valid. It 
will be for another group, organized and funded 
for that purpose, to review the situation in depth 
and by personal survey at some future date. 

The committee recommends that the Library 
Administration Division seek ways to do a second 
report on freedom of access to be completed not 
later than the ALA conference of 1969, taking 
into account in planning the report both favor- 
able and unfavorable comments on the 1962 doc- 
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ument, It recommends that the Public Library 
Association work with the American Association 
of School Librarians and with the Association of 
College and Research Libraries on the problem 
of student access to libraries to see that whatever 
rules are necessary are controls rather than re- 
strictions. It recommends that PLA work with its 
own member libraries to encourage the provision 
of a generous selection of standard and current 
materials for communities of readers in other 
languages than English, and to include in its 
thinking on accreditation the valid standard of 
real integration. It commends the ALA Council 
for the resolution concerning membership 
adopted July 12 and urges full and thorough ac- 
tion in support of that reselution. It recommends 
that cases of the infringement of individual free- 
dom of access he treated as are other rights of 
libraries’ readers and be subsumed into the 
charge to ALA’s Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom. It further recommends that this report be 
adopted as the final report of this committee and 
that the committee be dismissed. 


Mr. Clapp expressed “great disappoint- 
ment” with the report, He said that his resolu- 
tion had been adopted in an effort to find 
suitable means of promoting access to librar- 
ies and added that his resolution referred, not 
to the Access Study of 1962, but to the review 
of that study made by the LAD Board of Di- 
rectors in which several proposals were made 
on the next steps to be taken in freedom of 
access. It was those recommendations, Mr. 
Clapp said, which “should have been the first 
business of the committee.” 

Mr. Clapp moved that the last sentence be 
deleted and the following substituted: “It fur- 
ther recommends that this report be adopted 
as an interim report of this committee.” 

Eric Moon, editor of Library Journal (not 
then a Council member), said that “it might 
be a little unwise to set the Association off 
pursuing another access study before it con- 
siders other proposals” and suggested that 
the entire last paragraph be deleted. 

Mr. Clapp’s amendment to change the last 
sentence was adopted as was a later motion 
to delete the rest of the paragraph. 


President Vosper made an informal report at 
the First Council Session. A meeting with 
officers of the several other national library 
associations was held at ALA's invitation, 
President Vosper said, resulting in the Joint 


Committee on National Library and Informa- 
tion Systems, known as CONLIS. Gordon Wil- 
liams, ALA's representative, has been elected 
chairman of this committee, which includes 
the American Association of Law Libraries, 
the American Documentation Institute, the 
Association of Research Libraries, The Coun- 
cil on National Library Associations, the 
Medical Library Association, and the Special 
Library Association. 

The committee *is responsible for drafting 
a program directed toward improvement of 
the access to, and availability of, information 
through national systems of libraries and in- 
formation centers and for continuing advice 
and liaison with appropriate federal and other 
bodies." Mr. Vosper called the establishment 
of CONLIS *a major order of business at this 
stage of library history." 

Members of the PusLIsHuING BOARD, created 
by Council at Midwinter, were announced. 
They are Everett Moore, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, chairman; Arthur Yab- 
roff, Library of Congress; Mrs. Frances Ken- 
non Johnson, chairman of the editorial com- 
mittee; and Eileen Thornton and Wyllis 
Wright, members of the Executive Board. 

President Vosper also announced the names 
of the Council NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
Helen Welch, University of Illinois, chair- 
man; Harold Martelle, San Francisco Public 
Library; and Howard H. Rowe, San Bernar- 
dino Public Library. 

Members of the aD Hoc COMMITTEE ON 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGRO STUDENTS IN THE 
LIBRARY PROFESSION also were announced. 
The committee includes Mrs. Virginia Lacy 
Jones, Atlanta University library school, 
chairman; Mrs. Dorothy Bendix, Drexel In- 
stitute; Ralph Blasingame, Jr., Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Stuart Forth, University of Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Ernestine Rosemond, Detroit high 
school teacher-librarian; Mrs. Jessie Carney 
Smith, Fisk University; Eileen Thornton, 
Oberlin University; and Myrl Ricking as ALA 
staff liaison. 

Howard Rovelstad, chairman of the ALA 
COMMITTEE on CONSTITUTION and BYLAWS, 
submitted for Council action the report of his 
committee which was published in the May 
1966 ALA Bulletin. All six amendmei 
passed. | - 








The six amendments were the only business 
on the agenda of the Membership Meeting 
which was convened immediately after the 
first Council session. Again, all six were 
adopted. 

The first new business was introduced by 
A. P. Marshall, who proposed the following 
resolution: 


That the Council and the Executive Board con- 
sider the possibility of establishing regional ofh- 
ces of ALA to provide service, counsel, and di- 
rection to those members in the region who call 
upon it for service. 


The motion carried. 

Eli Oboler suggested, *in the light of the 
self-defeating relationships between the Execu- 
tive Board and Council and membership, as 
has been evidenced on numerous occasions," 
that a two- or three-hour period at San Fran- 
cisco be set aside for membership to consider 
the question: “Shall there be a fifth library 
activities committee to look into one more 
reorganization of ALA." 

William Emerson, of Palos Verdes, Califor- 
nia, asked if, in view of the formation of a 
new division, it would be possible for mem- 
bers to join two type-of-activity divisions in 
addition to one type-of-library division. He 
was informed that the Committee on Organiza- 
tion is considering this matter. 

Second Vice-President Rutherford D. Rog- 
ers presided at the Second Council Session, 
and the first action taken was the approval of 
the Alabama Library Association's applica- 
tion for chapter status. All state library as- 
sociations are now ALA chapters. Interim 
Councilor for Alabama is Mrs. Jimmy M. Mc- 
Whorter, of Mobile. 

Hannis S. Smith, reporting for the Com- 
MITTEE on ORGANIZATION, offered several rec- 
ommendations, all of which were approved: 

e that the Interdivisional Committee on 
Documentation and the Committee for a 
Greater ALA be dissolved; 

* that an American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil-Resources and Technical Services Division 
Joint Committee be established; 

e that the ALA Advisory Committee to 
the U.S. Jaycees Good Reading Program be 
made a Special Committee with five members 
appointed in the regular manner; 
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* that the Committee on Economic Oppor- 
tunity Programs be enlarged to consist of an 
uneven number of members totalling no more 
than eleven; 

* that a restatement of functions for the 
Editorial Committee be approved as follows, 
5... a Standing Committee, consisting of five 
members of the Association who are not em- 
ployees thereof, to advise the Publishing 
Board upon materials for publication" (dele- 
tion of the former Article VIII, Sec. 1, of 
the Bylaws made this necessary). 

Mr. Smith reported that COO had received 
and concurred with the petition of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Libraries for the es- 
tablishment of an interdivisional committee 
to review standards. He said COO had also 
received a valid petition for the establishment 
of a Subject Specialists Division, but com- 
mittee members felt that, before any action 
was taken, Council should establish some 
order of priority for ALA expansion, as well 
as the necessary underlying budgetary sup- 

ort. 

COO has been devoting “serious attention” 
to the status of the Round Tables and their 
relationship with ALA, Mr. Smith said, but 
feels further study is necessary. In answer to 
a communication from AASL concerning the 
possibility of state organizations becoming 
affiliates, Mr. Smith called attention to the 
articles of the constitution governing this— 
Article V, Chapters, Sec. 1(e), and Article VI, 
Divisions, Sec. 4(c). 

Marion Milezewski, chairman of the INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, proposed 
the following policy statement on interna- 
tional affairs to replace the one adopted by 
Council in 1947: 


Librarianship is a profession which transcends 
national boundaries. The efforts which our own 
government and people have made and are mak- 
ing to promote international understanding put 
upon the librarians of the United States the obli- 
gation to inform themselves about international 
issues and to intensify their efforts to promote 
understanding of international affairs among the 
people they serve. Ín addition, the ALA should 
continue in its role of working with international 
library groups, national library associations, and 
librarians abroad toward common professional 
goals and assisting in the development of librar- 
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ies and a profession in those countries where none 
exist. The American Library Association there- 
for affirms that: 

I. Librarians should seek ways to promote the 
use of all materials which will inform the citizens 
of the United States concerning the issues in- 
volved in international affairs and the points of 
view of other peoples of the world. They should 
also lend their special abilities and services to 
facilitate an adequate interpretation abroad of 
the United States. 

H. The American Library Association should 
aid the advancement of international library ser- 
vice by placing its library and bibliographical 
knowledge and discipline at the disposal of the 
agencies which are engaged in the promotion of 
international understanding, for example, the 
United States government, international organiza- 
tions such as Unesco and the OAS, foundations 
and learned societies and other groups with ac- 
tivities looking toward the advancement of inter- 
national library service. 

III. The American Library Association should 
develop relationships with librarians and library 
groups in other countries to work toward common 
professional goals in service, technical and bib- 
liographical matters, and the education of librar- 
ians. 

IV. The American Library Association should 
continue to foster and develop plans for the ex- 
change of librarians between this and other coun- 
tries. It should give particular attention to pro- 
viding opportunities to younger librarians both 
here and abroad to gain fruitful international li- 
brary experience by means of work exchanges, 
visits, and study abroad. 

V. The American Library Association should 
continue to take the initiative to assure the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the exchange of in- 
formation and ideas between this country and all 
other countries and to advance the common goals 
of the profession. 





A REMINDER 


A yellow survey card was. enclosed in each 
Friends of Libraries kit mailed this summer so 
that a guide to Friends organizations in the 
United States could be compiled. 

Persons who received the survey cards are asked 
to fill them out and return them at their earliest 
convenience, if they have not already done so. If 
the card has been lost, another may be obtained 
by writing to the Library Administration Division 
at ALA headquarters. 





The policy statement was adopted. 

The report of the AWARDS COMMITTEE was 
given by Mrs. Ruth Sheahan Howard, chair- 
man. Council approved her committee's pro- 
posal for a Mildred L. Batchelder Award to be 
given annually for the best children's book 
originally published in a foreign language. 
Bylaw changes, which would allow for more 
continuity in award jury membership, also 
were approved. 

S. Janice Kee, chairman of the ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR THE OFFICE FOR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, reported that the Office is 
developing a long-range program of research 
for ALA and has been approached on the pos- 
sibility of managing small library research pro- 
grams for a funding agency. 

Mrs. Lillian Bradshaw, chairman of the 
CoMMITTEE to EVALUATE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK, described the techniques her committee 
is using and said that a final report will be 
made at Midwinter 1967. 

Hoyt Galvin, LAD president, reported that 
the “Standards for Library Services for the 
Blind and Visually Handicapped” had been ac- 
cepted by ALA and would be published both 
by ALA and by the Commission on Standards 
and Accreditation of Services for the Blind. 

Emerson Greenaway, retiring chairman of 
the LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, reviewed fed- 
eral legislation of the past decade beneficial 
to libraries. He concluded by calling for the 
creation of a national library commission, “a 
nongovernmental body which would represent 
the general public, the trustees, the profession, 
and government at the several levels, in order 
to provide our readers with the very best of 
library service.” 


Executive Board 


The 1965-66 Executive Board met in four 
sessions during the New York Conference and 
spent considerable time in discussions with 
representatives of units of the Association on 
reports going to Council for action. The 
board discussed the viewpoints expressed by 
Past President Lucile Morsch at the Informa- 
tion Meeting of Council and the board on the 
need for better and more proper responsibil- 
ity relationships between the Council and the 
board and placed this subject on the board’s 








1966 Fall Meeting docket for study and ac- 
tion. 

The board agreed, at the request of the 
American Library in Paris, to resume the 
former practice under which ALA nominated 
five members of the library’s Board of Trus- 
tees. A grant of $129,000, offered by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for a Study of Ac- 
quisition of Science Materials for College and 
University Libraries was accepted. 

‘Subject. to the satisfactory completion of 
arrangements, the board selected Minneapolis 
and Denver for the 1974 and 1975 conference 
sites. New Orleans was confirmed as the site 
of the 1967 Midwinter Meeting. After revising 
policy on Midwinter Meetings to read “that 
the location of midwinter meetings be left to 
the discretion of the board,” Bal Harbour, 
Florida, was selected for the 1968 Midwinter 
Meeting with headquarters at the Americana 
Hotel. 

At the suggestion of a member of the Asso- 
ciation, the board directed that study be given 
to the possibility of a reduction in preconfer- 
ence registration fees for library school stu- 
dents. 

At the first meeting of the 1966-67 board, 
the board accepted the report of the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee and 
placed the recommendations in the report on 
the agenda of the board's 1966 Fall Meeting. 
After review of the budget requests for 
1966-67, the board accepted Pebco's recom- 
mendations for a total budget for regular ac- 
tivities amounting to $2,369,301; $1,204,151 
of this amount supports general funds activi- 
ties, while $1,165,150 is for the publishing 
program. Eileen Thornton and Ralph Blasin- 
game were appointed to the Headquarters 
Visiting Committee for two-year terms, with 
Mr. Blasingame as chairman for 1966-67. 

President Mary V. Gaver was authorized to 
appoint a committee consisting of an ALA 
member from the New Orleans area, a member 
of the Executive Board, and herself to consider 
and decide upon both the need and the topic 
for a general program meeting during the 
1967 Midwinter Meeting in New Orleans. 

Robert Vosper, as chairman of Pebco for 
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1966-67, announced the appointment of Mrs. 
Florence S. Craig to a three-year term as 
Pebco member-at-large and as a member of 
the J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclope- 
dia-ALA Goals Award Jury. 

The board's 1966 Fall Meeting will be held 
at headquarters October 26-29, 

The Information Meeting of the Council and 
the Executive Board brought forth many sug- 
gestions and recommendations from Council 
members on the expansion of headquarters fa- 
cilities. The board was encouraged to deter- 
mine the factors affecting location of headquar- 
ters and to explore all likely cities and to plan 
for at least twenty years, taking into consider- 
ation a total membership within that period of 
60,000.—David H. Clift. 





Representative Fogarty Honored 


Representative John E. Fogarty, of the Second 
Congressional District of Rhode Island, was 
awarded an Honorary Life Membership in 
ALA at the first general session of the New 
York Conference. 

The citation presented to him reads in part: 
“In recognition of his long and distinguished 
commitment to the cause of better libraries, 
particularly in furthering legislation, achieving 
adequate funding which has led to the signifi- 
cant improvement of library services for all 
our people of all ages, whatever their level of 
education, their economic and cultural back- 
ground, or their physical and intellectual abil- 
ity, the American Library Association hereby 
cites the Honorable John E. Fogarty, United 
States Representative from Rhode Island, as a 
champion of library legislation and an advo- 
cate of excellence in education. . . ." 

Representative Fogarty has been a member 
of Congress since 1940. Assigned to the Appro- 
priations Committee in January of 1947, he 
has served on the subcommittee providing 
funds for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare longer than 
any other member in the history of Congress. 
He has been chairman of the subcommittee for 
fifteen out of the last nineteen years. 
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During the Adult Services Division preconference on Books for Adults Beginning to Read, workshops on book 
evaluation and selection were held. In a typical workshop (abovel, participants evaluated books by means of a 
preliminary checklist of criteria. 


DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division 

Book-centered in all its program meetings, 
ASD’s major event was the Book Week Au- 
thor Luncheon on Thursday, cosponsored and 
arranged for by the New York Herald Tribune. 
Three major authors presented wide-ranging 
and thought-provoking comments in their spe- 
cial fields of interest for an audience of nearly 


1000. 


Tom Wolfe helped his hearers to recognize ' 


the existence of very different worlds from that 
in which the literary intellectual lives; Mrs. 
Barbara Tuchman’s very careful analysis of 
the reasons why the elements of history cannot 
reliably be programmed for computerization 
brought us to the comfortable conclusion that 
books and librarians are here to stay; and 
Martin E. Marty’s discussion of the revolution 
taking place in religious thinking made clear 
the obligation of librarians to give a place on 
their shelves to any authors stating their case 
when “they have something to say.” 

At the program meeting on Wednesday 
morning, under the general title of The Liter- 
ate Unreached: Paperback Readers and 
Libraries, a panel of paperback publishers, 
distributors, and booksellers moderated by 


Harold H. Laskey, Combined Book Exhibit, 


presented their view of the paperback world 
and readers. At a second session of the pro- 
gram on Thursday, Philip Ennis, Graduate 
Library School and National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Chicago, de- 
scribed the results of some of his studies of 
adult reading. He stated that people seem to 
be reading more on all levels and on a great 
variety of subjects. He and the moderator, 
Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, coordinator of adult 
service, Brooklyn Public Library, differed on 
the extent to which readers differentiate in 
their use of paperbacks and hardbound books. 

Victor Bumagin, Macmillan Company, New 
York, then summarized the results of a survey 
on the use of paperbacks in public libraries 
which was conducted by the American Book 
Publishers Council and the Public Library 
Association. He indicated that the purchase of 
paperbacks is slight in relation to total annual 
acquisitions in the libraries surveyed, and 
that, in general, public libraries consider 
them a relatively unimportant type of materi- 
al. Responses of three librarians having vary- 
ing points of view ranged from that of 
Frances Stalker, coordinator of adult services, 
Indianapolis Public Library, who felt that pa- 
perbacks were more of a nuisance than an 
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asset: to that of Oswald Joerg, director, Da- 
venport, Iowa, Public Library, who found 
them to be an increasing asset in serving the 
public; to the enthusiasm of David Weill 
of the Merrick, New York, Public Library, 
who advocated selling paperbacks in libraries 
and making them available for circulation in 
large quantities. 

ASD’s preconference workshop on Books 
for Adults Beginning to Read was presented 
by the Committee on Reading Improvement 
for Adults, Katherine L. O’Brien, coordinator 
of adult services, New York Public Library, 
chairman. Keynote speaker was James Farm- 
er, director, National Cooperative Literacy 
Program, whose analysis of the human prob- 
lems of literacy provided a basis for the 271 
participants to evaluate materials for the new 
reader by means of a checklist of criteria 
being tested by the committee. Later in the 
week, it was announced that this checklist and 
a supplement to “Books for Adults Beginning 
to Read” would be published in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and that the committee was 
preparing a proposal for funds to conduct 
further research focusing on user evaluation 
of such materials for adults. 

At its business meeting on Friday, attended 
by over 100 members, the division adopted a 
change in its bylaws to provide more ade- 
quately for filling vacancies occurring in the 
elected membership of the board of directors 
through appointment by the board of an indi- 
vidual to serve until the following annual 
election. 

Jack Chitwood, director, Rockford, Illinois, 
Public Library, and chairman, Adult Services 
Standards Committee, presented a report enti- 
tled “An Approach to a Statement of Stan- 
dards for Adult Services in Libraries." He 
outlined the problems presented by the neces- 
sity to exclude reference services (which do 
not fall within ASD's area of responsibility) 
and by the range in types of libraries whose 
services must be represented. After discussion 
of these problems and of the value of the doc- 
ument as a statement of standards, the mem- 
bers voted that the document be accepted as a 
preliminary contribution of guidelines for 
adult services, with the understanding that the 
board of directors would seek means of ac- 
complishing a fuller statement. 
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Copies of "Literacy Activities in Public 
Libraries,” a report on the study made by 
Bernice MacDonald, branch librarian, New 
York Public Library, under an award to 
ASD from the J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award in 1964, 
were distributed to those at the meeting. 

Among the actions taken by the ASD 
Board of Directors were the authorization of 
a special committee on materials selection 
policies, procedures, and practices, and the 
decision that the Committee on Relations with 
State Library Associations should become a 
standing committee. The board also consid- 
ered, but did not vote on, a restatement of the 
purpose and criteria for the selection of the 
Notable Books. 

ASD's National Library Week Committee 
reported plans for a survey of public library 
services to the homebound and to hospitals 
and institutions, to be carried out with the 
help of AHIL’s Committee on Research. 

The Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups is actively engaged in prepar- 
ing several publications, including a labor 
reading list for junior and senior high school 
students in cooperation with representatives 
of AASL, CSD, and YASD, and an annotated 
labor-library film list. The joint commit- 
tee’s tour to Princeton University and Unity 
House (International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union) on Monday and the panel on Tues- 


day afternoon which provided an exchange of 


views on labor and libraries, involving labor 
education directors and librarians, were 
termed highly successful——Eleanor Phinney. 


American Association of School Librarians 


AASL held its membership meeting on 
Monday morning with about 400 present. 
The Grolier-Americana Scholarship Awards 
were presented to representatives from Rosary 
College Graduate Library School, River For- 
est, Illinois, and the undergraduate Depart- 
ment of Library Science of the University of 
Oregon, Eugene. Reports were given by the 
director of the Knapp School Libraries Proj- 
ect and the chairman of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica School Library Awards Commit- 
tee. 

Monday afternoon almost 800 heard U.S. 
Representative John E. Fogarty (D. R.I.) 
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talk about “What Congress Expects of School 
Librarians.” His talk was followed by de- 
scriptions by two librarians and a school su- 
perintendent of interesting innovative projects 
funded under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

The traditional State Assembly Breakfast 
was held Wednesday. Over 500 attended, 
representing all but four states, as well as the 
Virgin Islands, Canada, and Cyprus. Roger 
Stevens, chairman of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities, spoke on “The 
Arts, the Humanities, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment." 

Tuesday the Supervisors Section held a lun- 
cheon for over 300 at which Robert Alfonso, 
associate secretary of the NEA Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
discussed creative leadership. 

The Knapp School Libraries Project con- 
ducted showings of its new filmstrip, Three 
for Tomorrow, describing the programs in the 
three secondary demonstration schools. A lun- 
cheon was also held to honor members of the 
Knapp Foundation. Leaders of ALA and 
AASL attended. Clarence Stouch, president of 
the foundation, spoke. He expressed his satis- 
faction with the Knapp School Libraries 
Project and indicated that he felt much 
needed to be done in recruiting qualified 
school librarians. 

Át a reception given by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica for the school library supervisors of 
the School Library Award-winning school sys- 
tems and for Mary Gaver, author of the pam- 
phlet “Patterns of Development in Elementary 
School Libraries Today," a check for $400 
was presented to AASL to be used for profes- 
sional activities. The money accrued from 
sales of the pamphlet. 

The members of the AASL Board of Direc- 
tors approved the accomplishments and fur- 
ther plans of the committee revising the stan- 
dards for school libraries. These plans will be 
accomplished with the significant help of the 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia— 
ALA Goals Award of $24,000 which was pre- 
sented this year to AASL. The board also ap- 
proved the appointment of a special recruit- 
ment committee which will help implement the 
incoming president's theme for the year. The 
board directed that Frances Henne's article, 


"Learning to Learn in School Libraries" 
(School Libraries, May 1966), be reprinted 
for wide distribution. Board members also ap- 
proved for presentation to ALA for considera- 
tion plans for two awards: 1) citation to a 
superintendent who has contributed to school 
library development; 2) an award to a school 
librarian who has shown leadership in develop- 
ing a most effective program of individualizing 
instructional materials. The board accepted 
the recommendation of the State Assembly 
Planning Committee that provision be made 
for state school library associations to become 
affiliates of AASL and asked the Bylaws Com- 
mittee to study the changes needed in the by- 
laws. 

The AASL preconference on The Arts, The 
Humanities, The Social Studies, and The 
School Library met July 8 and 9 at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York. Over 450 were in 
attendance. The purpose of the conference 
was "to explore ways in which school librari- 
ans can provide leadership in relating the 
library program more effectively to these 
areas of the curriculum." In the first general 
session, Harold Shane, professor of educa- 
tion, Indiana University, gave the keynote ad. 
dress on "Current Issues Facing Leadership 
in the School Library Field." Mr. Shane listed 
and discussed ten issues which school librari- 
ans must face. 

In her address on "Culture Values in a 
Changing Society," the leadership role of the 
librarian was a very positive assertion made 
by Ethel Alpenfels, professor of anthro- 
pology, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. She stated that our future depends on 
our understanding and communicating the 
culture values of man, that it is no longer 
enough to transfer the learning of facts, that 
our survival depends on the transfer of con- 
cepts. 

Mrs. Grace Lacy, director, Cultural Under- 
standing Enrichment (CUE) Project, New 
York State Education Department, presented 
by means of films and slides a description of 
"An Experiment in the Humanities Using 
Newer Media." She stressed the need for closer 
cooperation between librarians and audio. 
visual personnel. Demonstrations presented by 
teachers and librarians planning together in. 
the social studies and the humanities provide: 








Standing before the American Library Trustee Association conference exhibit booth are (from left) Peter S. Jennison, 
director of the National Book Committee; Mrs. Raymond Young, a past president of ALTA; Barbara Tuchman, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author whose latest book is The Proud Tower and who spoke ot the Book Week Author Luncheon 
sponsored by the Adult Services Division and the New York Herald Tribune; and Mrs. Weldon Lynch, also a past 
president of ALTA. 


examples showing creativity, imagination, and 
purposeful innovation. 

Conducted tours to the Lincoln Center and 
the United Nations were followed by the final 
banquet at which Leo Rosten, author, editor, 
humorist, gave a provocative address on 


“Ideas and Heresies."— Dorothy A. McGin- 
niss. 


American Association of State Libraries 


The program meeting of the American As- 
sociation of State Libraries dealt with library 
service to staff and clientele of state-supported 
institutions—penal, custodial, and remedial. 
Speakers were S. Gilbert Prentiss, formerly 
New York state librarian; Garrett Heyns, di- 
rector, Washington State Department of Insti- 
tutions; E. Preston Sharp, director, American 
Congress of Corrections; Mrs. Lura G. Cur- 
rier, Mississippi Library Commission; and 
Nettie B. Taylor, Maryland Library Extension 
Division. 

Membership discussions centered on the 
ever-growing influence on the states of federal 
action. Paul Howard, executive secretary, 
Federal Library Committee, spoke of that 
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committee's concern for common planning in 
areas of automation, the depository library 
system, interstate compact legislation, and the 
like. 

The feeling was expressed that state library 
agencies charged with administering the two 
new titles of the 1966 Library Services and 
Construction Act should be given an opportu- 
nity to comment on the guidelines in draft 
form before they are officially adopted by the 
Office of Education. 

The ASL Executive Board instructed the 
Joint AHIL-ASL Committee on Institutional 
Services to complete its statement on the sub- 
ject with all possible speed because of its 
bearing on Title IV of the new act. It also ap- 
proved the creation of a joint committee with 
other divisions to draft guidelines for coop- 
eration among types of libraries under Title 
III. The Committee on Implementation of 
Standards was dissolved in view of the likeli- 
hood of standards revision in the near future. 

Hannis S. Smith, director, Minnesota Divi- 
sion of Library Extension, succeeded Maryan 
Reynolds, Washington state librarian, as pres- 
ident of the division——Eleanor A. Ferguson. 
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American Library Trustee Association 


ALTA reaffirmed its primary responsibility 
for trustee education by approving and mov- 
ing ahead on an ambitious but realistic pro- 
gram developed by an ad hoc committee 
which had met this spring. First priority goes 
to a publication which will summarize all 
available literature and information concern- 
ing trustees and trusteeship in the United 
States and Canada, to be financed by income 
from the ALTA Endowment Fund. Second 
priority is for a series of five guidelines for 
workshops on policies, for governor's confer- 
ences (revision), for general trustee work- 
shops, for political action by state trustee or- 
ganizations, and for organization and admin- 
istration of state trustee associations. Third 
priority will be for a series of nine pamphlets, 
similar in format and professionally pro- 
duced, outlining the role of the trustee in rela- 
tion to building programs, intellectual free- 
dom, political action, library public relations, 
policies, personnel, library financing, and 
library systems, and a bibliography on the 
role of the trustee. 

A vote of confidence in its year-old council- 
committee structure accompanied ALTA's de- 
cision to experiment with holding its Midwin- 
ter meetings and annual conferences at the 
same time as other type-of-activity divisions. 
The division will forego its usual weekend 
schedule and meet in New Orleans and San 
Francisco on a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
schedule in order to cooperate with other di- 
visions on program meetings and become a 
more integral part of the Association. 

ALTA now has trustee federal legislation 
coordinators from many of the states working 
with the ALA Washington Office. In addition 
to filling spots still open, the Legislative Liai- 
son Committee will continue to encourage leg- 
islative workshops and the review by trustee 
groups of present state library laws with the 
idea of updating them to meet current condi- 
tions and requirements. As the result of an 
exhaustive study of governor's conferences on 
libraries during the past year, the Governor's 
Conjerence Committee now has placed in the 
ALA Headquarters Library a good file of 
sample materials from nearly all of the 25 
states which have held conferences and also 


the evaluations of many of the conferences. 
The committee knows which states have con- 
ferences scheduled, which are interested in 
holding them, and where promotion might be 
encouraged. It welcomes requests and inquir- 
les for aid in this area of activity-—Edward 


G. Strable. 


Association of College and 
Research Libraries 

Twelve hundred persons attended the 
ACRL program meeting to hear a discussion 
of "Library Implications of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965" with Edmon Low, Okla- 
homa State University, presiding. Germaine 
Krettek, ALA Washington Office, noted the 
background, provisions, and administration 
of the legislation. Implications of the act were 
reviewed from three points of view: library 
administration, by Charles F. Gosnell, New 
York University; reference services, by Ever- 
ett Moore, University of California, Los An- 
geles; and resources and technical services, 
by Helen Welch, University of Illinois. Mau- 
rice Tauber, Columbia University, noted some 
implications for library education. A number 
of questions were answered by the speakers 
and by Henry Drennan and Sarah Reed of 
the U.S. Office of Education. The program 
was cosponsored by four other ALA divisions. 

At two luncheons, the Advisory Committee 
on Cooperation with Educational and Profes- 
sional Organizations met with representatives 
of five other professional organizations, and 
the Committee on Liaison with Accrediting 
Agencies met with representatives of three 
other professional organizations. 

(For a report on the preconference on Li- 
brary Orientation, cosponsored by ACRL and 
LAD, see LAD highlights.) 

Library Collections for Non-Western Stud- 
ies were discussed by more than 100 librar- 
ians and scholars at a preconference held 
at Douglass College, Rutgers University, New — 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Speakers included 
officers of the Association of American Col. 
leges and other professional associations. 
Areas of discussion included South Asia, East 
Asia, Southeast Asia, the Middle East, Latin 
America, and Africa, south of the Sahara. 
The conference was a part of the continuing . 








program of the College Libraries Section’s 
Committee on Non-Western Resources. 

The College Libraries Section visited 
Queens College, Flushing, New York, for its 
program meeting on “Community Use of Ac- 
ademic Libraries.” E. Junius Josey, Savannah 
State College, reviewed the survey that had 
been made during the past year, and five 
panel members summarized the answers given 
. im the survey. Edward A. Howard, Evansville, 

"Indiana, Public Library, presented a public 
librarian’s point of view. The program was 
followed by an elaborate reception, hosted by 
Queens College. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, ]r., executive director 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, spoke at the Junior College Libraries 
Section meeting on planning and action for 
the seventies. Elizabeth Badger, Mount San 
Antonio College, reported on her research 
project on instruction and use of libraries in 
junior colleges. Oscar Edinger, president of 
the same college and one of several junior 
college administrators who participated in the 
conference, brought greetings to the junior col- 
lege librarians. The numerous activities of the 
section, including those of the AAJC-ALA 
Committee on Junior College Libraries, were 
reviewed. 

The Rare Books Section joined with the 
Bibliographical Society of America to pre- 
sent a two-day program for 250 persons dur- 
ing the conference on “Men and Books: the 
Interdependencies of Collectors, Rare Book 
Librarians, and Booksellers." Participants 
viewed the collections at the Pierpont Morgan 
and New York University libraries. 

Members of the Subject Specialists Section 
joined with the Law and Political Science 
. Subsection to hear Alfred de Grazia, New 
York University, editor of The American 
Behavioral Scientist, discuss "The Universal 
Reference System." Subsection programs in- 
cluded discussions of a national network of 
agricultural libraries, visual materials of the 
20th century, library resources for Eastern 
Europe, and tours of art libraries. 

Another popular program was provided by 
the University Libraries Section, in coopera- 
tion with the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division, on centralized cataloging at 
the national and international level. A panel, 
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moderated by William Dix, Princeton Univer- 
sity, reviewed the historical background, re- 
cent history, the new Library of Congress 
program, and future implications of these ac- 
tivities. The Urban University Libraries Com- 
mittee of the section reviewed resources for 
research in urban areas, cooperative activities 
in Chicago and Brooklyn, the effect on the 
large public library, and possible programs 
for action. 

The ACRL membership gave final approval 
to constitutional changes, providing for chap- 
ters and reduction in size of the ACRL board 
of directors by removing past chairmen of 
sections from the board. 

The ACRL Board of Directors was much 
concerned with the problem of collecting aca- 
demie library statistics, voting unanimously 
in support of the plans of the Library Admin- 
istration Division to collect and publish the 
1965-66 statistics. In other action, the ACRL 
president was requested to express ACRL op- 
position to certification of academic librari- 
ans being considered by LAD. The board sup- 
ported the vote of the Planning and Action 
Committee against the recommendation to 
open the Midwinter business meetings to per- 
sons attending the conference; voted to sup- 
port the petition of the Subject Specialists 
Section for division status in ALA; approved 
the statement of “Guidelines for Library Ser- 
vices to Extension Students" developed by the 
Standards Committee; approved the investi- 
gation by the Junior College Libraries Section 
of an award to a junior college administrator 
in recognition of service in the development 
of junior college libraries; accepted a state- 
ment of purpose for the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee; and instructed the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the President on Federal Legislation to 
take a direct and active role in the initiation 
of federal legislation. 

Plans for other ACRL activities include de- 
velopment of guidelines for audio-visual ser- 
vices in college libraries, consideration of sup- 
port to consultant service to college libraries by 
the Grants Committee, plans for the revision 
of the *ALA Standards for Junior College 
Libraries," consideration of possible univer- 
sity library standards, and attention to the 
interests of extension services librarians.— 
George M. Bailey. 
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Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 

AHIL’s program meetings focused on the 
problems and prospects facing hospital and 
institution libraries. On Monday morning Dr. 
Marjorie Wilson, extramural activities, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Bethesda, Mary- 
land, explained the provisions and procedures 
for implementing the Medical Library Assis- 
tance Act. Later sessions on Monday after- 
noon—-a panel discussion moderated by Mrs. 
Barbara Coe Johnson, librarian, Harper Hos- 
pital Libraries, Detroit, and a workshop on 
operations analysis and its importance, at 
which Paul J. Fasana, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York, was the keynote speaker 
—carried the theme forward. 

Practical aspects of hospital problems were 
brought home by the cancellation of the lun- 
cheon scheduled at the Montefiore Hospital 
because of a strike of nonmedical workers, 
but about forty members traveled in the heat 
to the Bronx for the division's membership 
meeting and awards ceremony. Miss Marion 
Vedder, institution library consultant, New 
York State Library, Albany, received AHIL's 
citation for exceptional service following 
which a brief business meeting was conduct- 
ed. A five-year review and revision of the by- 
laws was presented and approved. A film de- 
scribing Montefiore's services was shown, and 
members toured the patients! and medical 
libraries, under the guidance of Mrs. Rose 
Brandt, patients! librarian, and some of her 
volunteers. 

The highlight of the division's activities 
was the AHIL dinner on Monday evening at 
which Will Ready, librarian, Sacred Heart 
University, Bridgeport, Connecticut, under the 
title “O World Invisible,” presented a lively 
yet thoughtful commentary on the relation 
between medicine and creative literature. 
Among the questions he posed was that if 
such writers as Dickens, Faulkner, and Dylan 
Thomas had received medical attention which 
cured their illnesses, would they have been the 
artists they were? He also suggested a rela- 
tionship between the creative achievements of 
various writers such as Maugham and Hem- 
ingway, who were also medically trained or 
influenced by a medical environment. 

Action taken by the Board of Directors in- 


cluded the approval of a proposed description _ 
of the position of institution library specialist, 
to be submitted to the Library Services Branch 
of the U.S. Office of Education. The board also 
directed its Committee on Organization to 
study the need for an expanded statement of 
responsibility for the division, which would 
include services to the mentally retarded and 
the physically handicapped. 

The board received and discussed a prog. 
ress report from the Bibliotherapy Com- 
mittee, which proposed definitions of such 
terms as "bibliotherapist" and “clinical li- 
brarian." In this connection, they also dis- 
cussed and made suggestions for a leaflet de- 
scribing the type of curriculum needed by 
those seeking careers as hospital, institutional, 
or clinical librarians. The suggestions will be 
submitted to the Library Education Division 
by Ruth Tews, patients' librarian, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota, and chairman, LED 
Committee on Education for Hospital and In. 
stitution Librarianship. 

The board considered the petition of the 
Subject Specialists Section of ACRL for divi- 
sion status and voted to send a statement to 
the ALA Committee on Organization oppos- 
ing the establishment of such a division, char- 
acterizing this as evidence of an undesirable 
trend toward fragmentation in ALA, 

In a meeting of AHIL’s Committee on Re- 
search Wednesday evening, it was agreed to 
assist ASD's National Library Week Commit- 
tee in its proposed survey of public library 
service to the homebound and those in hos. 
pitals and institutions, and plans were de- 
veloped for a meeting of the committee to be 
held in the fall.—Eleanor Phinney. 


Children’s Services Division 


Publishing children’s books is “like living 
life,” declared Margaret McElderry, Harcourt, 
and launched a discussion by editors and re- 
viewers of the involvement of their personal 
philosophies in their work. Ideas soared de- 
spite the grounding of the scheduled keynote 
speaker for this CSD program meeting on 
Current Children and Current Books, 

Evil versus good in children’s books, indi- 
vidual codes of morality, development of 
moral values in relation to creativity, and 
publishers’ responsibility to authors and au- 








Mrs. Winnifred M. Crossley (left), CSD's new president, 
with Ruth Tarbox (center), CSD executive secretary, and 
Mrs. Sara H. Wheeler, past president. 


dience were among the topics tossed from one 
group to the other. The judgment of non- 
fiction in general, and the importance of truth 
in effect as well as fact in biography played a 
more important role in the discussion than it 
might have several years ago. Questions from 
the audience concerning the highly controver- 
sial Dorp Dead indicated librarians’ concern 
with the individual book. A feeling of im- 
pending, invading didacticism in today’s world 
led to a declaration of freedom of creativity 
for the artist and the right to judge for chil- 
dren. 

The Newbery-Caldecott banquet was a gala 
social event with fine acceptance speeches 
from the award winners, Mrs. Elizabeth de 
Trevino and Nonny Hogrogian. 

The CSD Board approved the proposal for 
a Demonstration of Library Services to Ex- 
ceptional Children at the Public Library of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, which was 
developed by the CSD Committee on Library 
Service to Exceptional Children, Harris Mc- 
Claskey, Washington State Library, chairman. 
This significant demonstration proposal has 
been accepted and will be carried on and 
funded through the Ohio State Library. It is 
scheduled to begin in September 1966 to con- 
tinue through August 1968. Analyses and 
evaluations of the project can provide source 
material for publishable information sought 
by libraries throughout the country. 

. ALA Council approved the establishment of 
the Mildred L. Batchelder Award, as proposed 
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by CSD. The award will be made to an Amer- 
ican publisher for a book considered the most 
outstanding of those books originally pub- 
lished in a foreign language in a foreign 
country and subsequently published in the 
United States during the preceding calendar 
year. 

The Pleasure is Mutual; How to Conduct 
Effective Picture Book Programs, a new film 
made possible by a grant under the federal 
Library Services and Construction Act, and 
done for the Westchester Library System of 
New York State was viewed by several inter- 
ested CSD audiences. 

Two Frederic Melcher scholarship award 
winners for this year were announced at the 
business and membership meeting. The second 
scholarship was made possible by a special 
gift for this year from Daniel Melcher. 

A citation to Ruth Harshaw from CSD in 
appreciation of her contribution to children’s 
reading through the Carnival of Books radio 
program over the National Broadcasting Sys- 
tem the past twenty years was presented to the 
membership meeting and enthusiastically ap- 
proved. The program goes off the air in Octo- 
ber 1966. 

A report on the booklist “We Read,” a 
compilation of special lists of children’s books 
and recordings prepared by a CSD committee 
for and published by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, was given to the membership. 
Forty thousand copies were printed and are 
being distributed by OEO to their regional 
offices, Head Start Centers, and to interested 
educators and librarians upon request from 
their office in Washington, D.C. 

The Mid-decade Conference on Children 
and Youth held in Washington, D.C., last 
April was reported, and a summary informa- 
tion sheet distributed to the membership. 

Plans for a storytelling preconference in 
San Francisco in 1967 were announced.— 


Ruth Tarbox. 


Information Science and 
Automation Division 


See Free for All, page 753. 


Library Administration Division 


The LAD Executive Board passed several 
resolutions during its meetings in New York. 
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. Among them were resolutions citing Thomas 
^. Dreier for his contributions to the Friends of 
. Libraries Committee; Frank Schick, of the 
U.S. Office of Education, for his work with 
the various LAD statistics committees; and 
the H. W. Wilson Company for its 21-year 
history of participation in the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards Program. 

In further action, the LAD board expressed 
its deep concern over the delay by the U.S. 
Office of Education in publishing institutional 
data concerning libraries of higher education 
and over the future success of the Office of 
Education in carrying out the prompt annual 
publication of these data. It was further re- 
solved that as an emergency measure this year 
the Library Administration Division under- 
take the responsibility for the gathering of 
statistics of college and university libraries, 
contingent upon a grant in the amount of 
$7500 from the U.S. Office of Education. 

The adoption of "Standards for Library 
Services for the Blind and Visually Handi- 
capped" was approved by the board. These 
standards will be published by ALA. 

The board approved for publication the re- 
vision of Personnel Organization and Proce- 
dure: A Manual for College and University 
Libraries and Personnel Organization and 
Procedure: A Manual for Public Libraries. 
The establishment of a committee on revising 
the Code of Ethics was approved, as was a 
committee on revising the statement on Ten- 
ure in Libraries. 

Library statistics was the topic of the LAD 
general session on July 14, cosponsored by 
LAD and the Statistics Coordinating Commit- 
tee of LAD’s Section on Library Organization 
and Management. Joel Williams, formerly di- 
rector of the LAD Statistics Coordinating 
Project and now with the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, USOE, presented “A 
Proposed National Plan for Library Statis- 
tics." One of his recommendations was that 
an advisory committee on library statistics 
be appointed by and be responsible to the as- 
-sistant commissioner of USOE. 

—. David Palmer, readers services, New Jersey 
_ State Library, and chairman of the LAD Sta- 
tistics Coordinating Committee, presented the 
publication Library Statistics: A Handbook 
of Concepts, Definitions and Terminology 


(ALA, 1966) to the LAD membership, along 
with some information on its background, de- 
velopment, and implementation. Mr. Palmer 
explained that the Handbook’s glossary now 
gives the library profession definitions of sta- 
tistical terms which will provide librarians 
with standardized and comparable library sta- 
tistics. 

Alexander M. Mood, assistant commission- 
er and director, National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, USOE, then presented a talk 
on “Library Statistics and Education: Present 
Programs—Future Challenges.” 

The AIA-ALA-NBC Library Buildings 
Awards and the Library Public Relations 
Council Awards were presented at the LAD 
business meeting immediately following the 
general program session. 

Ralph Ulveling, director of the Detroit 
Public Library, read and expanded upon a 
speech entitled “The Role of the Library 
Building Team: Librarian, Architect, Consul- 
tant, and Governmental Authority” at the 
Buildings and Equipmeni Section Architec- 
ture Committee for Public Libraries meeting. 
This talk was prepared by John Hall Jacobs, 
director of the Atlanta Public Library, who 
was unable to attend the conference. 

The BES Buildings Committee for College 
and University Libraries presented critiques 
of two junior college library buildings— 
Mount San Antonio College Library, Walnut, 
California, and San Antonio College Library, 
San Antonio, Texas, at its program meeting 
on July 14. 

“Defining Function,” “Development of 
Resource Centers,” and “Subject Departmen- 
talization” were the topics presented respec- 
tively by Kenneth Taylor of the Madison, 
Wisconsin, Public Schools; Lura Crawford, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Ilinois; and Zale R. 
George, Cold Spring Harbor, New York, 
High School at the July 14 program meeting 
of the BES Planning School Library Quarters 
Committee. 

A preconference Institute on Library Build- 
ings, sponsored by the Buildings and Equip- 
ment Section, will be presented at the San 
Francisco Conference. 

The Circulation Services Discussion Group, 
now known as the Circulation Services Sece — 





tion, presented a program on computerized 
circulation systems. The speakers were C. 
Dake Gull, Division of Library Science, Indi- 
ana University, and Ascher Opler, Computer 
Usage Co., Inc., New York. 

The Circulation Control Committee, which 
has been transferred to the Circulation Ser- 
vices Section from the Library Organization 
and Management Section, has prepared a 
questionnaire on fines and related subjects. 
This questionnaire will be sent to representa- 
tive libraries and the results of this survey 
will be published. 

On July 15 the Personnel Administration 
Section sponsored a program on library man- 
power. “The Librarian and the Future” and 
“Personnel, Administration, and the ALA” 
were the subjects of talks given by Francis R. 
St. John of Library Consultants, Inc., and 
Russell Shank, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, respectively. Professor 
Mary Lee Bundy, of the University of Mary- 
land School of Library and Information Ser- 
vice, described a proposed design for a re- 
search project to study manpower problems 
on a national basis. 

The draft of a document on Certification of 
Librarians, which had been distributed for 
comment to various ALA units, was revised 
by the Certification Committee of the Person- 
nel Administration Section. Further study and 
revision are to be undertaken this fall. 

More than 1200 persons attended the an- 
nual Public Relations Section Friends of 
Libraries Luncheon on July 13. Pearl S. 
Buck, Nobel Prize-winning and _ world-re- 
nowned author, gave a speech entitled “For 
Librarians Only" in which she advised li- 
brarians that their responsibility is the en- 
lightenment of their communities "through 
providing more books, balancing books, 
books that bring all the elements of our life 
and times into the community, but in propor- 
tion, so that upon your shelves can be found a 
well-rounded presentation of the whole truth." 
(Miss Buck's speech will be published in the 
Bulletin.) 

The. Friends of Libraries Committee also 
sponsored a program meeting at which 
“Friends and Financial Aid" and “Friends 
Public Meeting: a Practical How-to-do-it Pro- 
gram on Successful Friends Organizations" 
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were topics discussed in depth. 

William Holman, director, San Francisco 
Public Library, presented a program of slides 
on "Printing for the Library" at the PRS 
Publications Committee meeting on July 15. 

*How to Work with Lawmakers" will be 
the subject of a forthcoming brochure pre- 
pared by the Leaflets Subcommittee. 

The Small Libraries Publication Committee 
considered manuscripts for three new pam- 
phlets in the series—Public Library-School 
Library Relationships; Public Library Fi- 
nance; and You the Librarian.—Robert J. 
Shaw. 


Preconference Institute on Library 
Orientation Programs 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries Committee on Library Services and 
the Equipment Committee of the LAD Build- 
ings and Equipment Section were sponsors of 
the Preconference Institute on Library Orien- 
tation Programs, which was held on July 9 at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

Following the keynote talk, “Library Orien- 
tation: New Approaches to an Old Problem,” 
presented by Katharine Stokes, director of 
libraries, Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo, the more than 500 persons in atten- 
dance had an opportunity to view demonstra- 
tions of existing library orientation programs. 
Filmstrip and soundtape cartridge, videosonic 
teaching machines, teaching machines with 
slides and scrambled books, and soundtapes 
with earphones were among the devices dem- 
onstrated. 

The groups then reassembled in the evening 
to hear a panel discussion of the media dem- 
onstrated at the institute. 


Library Equipment Institute 


More than 500 librarians, architects, con- 
sultants, and representatives of library equip- 
ment manufacturing firms attended the Li- 
brary Equipment Institute at the Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, July 7-9. The institute was spon- 
sored by the Equipment Committee of LAD's 
Buildings and Equipment Section. 

Following the opening talk by Francis R. 
St. John of Library Consultants, Inc., New 
York, a discussion on "Legal Aspects of Con- 
tracts and Purchase Orders" was presented by 
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George C. Waters, Jr., commissioner of pur- 
chases, Nassau County, New York, and Eu- 
gene Drexler, attorney at law. 

"Preparation of Bid Documents for Library 
Furnishings and Equipment" was a subject 
presented with extreme thoroughness by Fra- 
zer Poole, library director, University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, at the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion. 

At the Friday evening session, a panel com- 
posed of Mr. Poole; Donald E. Bean, Library 
Management and Building Consultants, Inc., 
Evanston, Ill.; Carl S. Gulotta, Office Services 
Division, Port of New York Authority; 
Charles Ward, architect, Library Design As- 
sociates, Tulsa, Oklahoma; and A. R. Zim- 
merman, Furniture and Furnishings Branch, 
Standardization Division, General Services 
Administration, Washington, D.C., discussed 
"Problems in the Preparation of Specifica- 
tions for Library Furnishings and Equipment." 

The two sessions on Saturday were devoted 
to the topic, "Testing and Value Analysis." 
Different approaches to this subject were 
given in talks by Lianne Reimers, assistant to 
the president, Buyers Laboratory, Inc., New 
York; Peter Jacobs, general manager, Furni- 
ture Division, Bro-Dart Industries, Mont- 
gomery, Pennsylvania; Don Williams, tech- 
nical services director, Huntington Laborato- 
ries, Huntington, Indiana; and Fred B. Wieg- 
man, associate director of Consulting Services 
Learning Systems, Xerox Corporation, Evans- 
ton, Ilinois.— Alphonse F, Trezza. 


Public Library Association 


The Public Library Association focused the 
attention of its members on the proposed revi- 
sion of Public Library Service, dating from 
1956. On Monday morning, the document was 
presented to the members by the chairmen of 
six subcommittees of the Standards Commit- 
tee, chaired by A. Chapman Parsons, Ohio 
Library Association, Columbus. Following 
presentations of their respective chapters by 
Rose Vainstein, Bloomfield Township, Michi- 
gan, Public Library; Helen E. Fry, staff li- 
brarian, Fourth Army; Jack Chitwood, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, Public Library; Howard M. 
Smith, Richmond, Virginia, Public Library; 
and Hoyt Galvin, Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, Public Library, the 





Mrs. Dorothy Curley, chief librarian, Northbrook, Ilinois, 
Public Library, speaks at a meeting where the revised 
public library standards were debated by PLA members. 
She was opposed to their adoption, 


participants suggested numerous changes and 
were invited to submit written changes to the 
committee, which worked far into the night to 
study them. 

On Wednesday, the committee presented its 
proposed changes in the light of the sugges- 
tions and moved the adoption of the amended 
document as the official public library stan- 
dards. After considerable parliamentary ma- 
neuvering and the objections of a vocal mi- 
nority centering on what they felt to be a ne- 
glect of the role of the independent library in 
the draft and insufficient time to study it, the 
majority voted for the standards and made 
them official. 

Alta Parks, Gary, Indiana, Public Library, 
PLA president, thanked all those who. had 
worked on the document, all those who had 
studied it and offered helpful suggestions, and 
particularly commended Mrs. Louise Hazel- 
ton, the director, and the J. Morris Jones- 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
without whose assistance the revision could 
not have been completed. She then turned 
over the reins of the division to David Mar- 
shall Stewart, Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tennessee, Public Library, incoming president. 

The PLA Interlibrary Cooperation Com- 
mittee presented three early morning meetings 
on methods of cooperation. The overflow 
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crowds attending testified to the great interest 
among members in how to cooperate. The prob- 
lem clinic sponsored by the Commitiee on 
Serving the Functionally Illiterate likewise 
demonstrated keen interest in its subject. The 
committee has a small grant from the Exhibi- 
tors Round Table to publish the material de- 
veloped during the meeting. 

The board of directors received and ap- 
proved a number of proposals from the com- 
mittees of the association. The Public Library 
Activities Committee reported progress on a 
“starter list” of books for use in setting up 
new libraries and branches and in weeding 
older collections, in cooperation with a pub- 
lisher of library materials. It also expressed 
the need for mutual planning between school 
libraries and public libraries in view of Title 
III of the Library Services and Construction 
Act of 1966. 

The board concurred in the proposal from 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans and the American Association of State 
Libraries for a joint committee to plan coop- 
erative programs among the various types of 
libraries. 

The Committee to Study Accreditation of 
Public Libraries submitted a proposal for a 
study to test criteria and methods of accredi- 
tation, tentatively budgeted at $175,000. 
Aside from minor revision of the proposal, 
this appeared to complete the “study” aspect 
of the committee’s work. The board therefore 
congratulated Chairman Harold L. Roth, East 
Orange, New Jersey, Public Library, on his 
committee’s work and directed that the com- 
mittee be terminated as soon as a standing 
committee on accreditation is appointed. 

William Geller, Los Angeles County Public 
Library, chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Study of Systems, for which the di- 
vision has a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, reported progress in get- 
ting the project underway. 

The board, taking note of the strongly ex- 
pressed feeling of the membership for con- 
tinuous revision of the public library stan- 
dards, instructed the Standards Committee to 
seek ways by which this might be done. It 
also established a committee to publicize and 
encourage adoption of the newly approved 
standards. 
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The Armed Forces Librarians Section pre- 
sented its Achievement Citation to Harry B. 
Cook, chief, U.S. Air Force Libraries Section, 
at a luncheon on July 12 at which Kenneth D. 
Wells, president of the Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, spoke. That af- 
ternoon, a panel was moderated by Lt. Col. 
Gene Gurney, U.S. Air Force, chief of the 
Book Publishing Division, Department of De- 
fense. Speakers on the topic “Books as Weap- 
ons" were Capt. Edward L. Beach, U.S.N.; 
Cdr. John J. O'Connor, U.S.N.; Maj. John 
Pustay, USAF; and Bennett Cerf, president of 
Random House. | | 

At the section's business meeting, President 
Josephine Neil, 6th Naval District, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, reported that closer rela- 
tions with the Military Librarians Division of 
the Special Libraries Association would be 
promoted by the appointment of Egon Weiss, 
incoming president-elect, as liaison. between 
the two organizations. B. Louise Nabors, 
command librarian, Hq. Air Training Com- 
mand, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, was 
inaugurated president for the coming year.— 
Eleanor A. Ferguson. 


Reference Services Division 


RSD echoed its president’s estimation of “a 
very good year” as it looked at its 19.2 per 
cent membership gain and reviewed what had 
been accomplished and what will soon be 
forthcoming from units of the division. 

Appropriately, bibliographical index and 
directory publications head the list of activi- 
ties and will soon result in a five-year index 
of RQ, the division’s popular periodical; a 
double issue of Library Trends on the state of 
bibliography, which the RSD Bibliography 
Committee has encouraged; a list of business 
directories to follow the “Business Literature 
Bibliography” developed by the Business Ref- 
erence Services Committee; the “Directory of 
Documents Librarians,” which will be avail- 
able this fall and is sponsored by the RSD- 
RTSD Committee on Public Documents; an 
annotated bibliography on cooperative refer- 
ence services developed by the Cooperative 
Reference Services Committee; a list of 
science journals for small and medium-sized 
libraries from the Science and Technology 
Reference Services Committee; and a state- 
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ment from the Interlibrary Loan Committee 
on photocopy as a substitute for interlibrary 
loan, which received its final thrashing out at 
an overflow open meeting in New York and 
which will be added to the Interlibrary Loan 
Code. “Reference Books of 1966,” the annual 
selected list of reference tools, got under way 
at the conference, and all attending once more 
enjoyed “Facts and Faces,” a project of RSD 
in cooperation with the H. W. Wilson Compa- 
ny. 

The first report of the Basic Reference 
Books Committee indicated that the subjects 
had been assigned to the fifteen New York 
area members working on this publication, 
and the selections are well under way. Publi- 
cation ideas which took their first steps at the 
conference included a literary and library his- 
tory of San Francisco by the History Section, 
to be developed as a contribution of the sec- 
tion to next year’s conference, and plans for a 
yearly compilation of “most wanted new ref- 
erence tools” to be undertaken by the New 
Reference Tools Committee. Proceedings of 
the successful conference cosponsored by the 
Columbia University School of Library Ser- 
vice and RSD in the spring of 1966, entitled, 
“A Conference to Examine the Present Status 
and Future Prospects of Library Reference/ 
Information Service,” will be published by 
the ALA Publishing Department. 

The division leadership gave serious con- 
sideration to the effects upon RSD of the de- 
velopment of the new Information Science 


and Automation Division, to the possibility of 
a subject specialists division, and to the fu- 
ture recognition of RQ as a journal rather 
than a newsletter. At the same time, it looked 
toward strengthening its structure and opera- 
tion by more thoroughly coordinating confer- 
ence programming, by working toward closer 
relationships between the activities of its com- 
mittees and those of the History Section, by 
the appointment of a legislative liaison repre- 
sentative, and by clarifying the areas of inter- 
est and responsibility of the important Coop- 
erative Reference Services Committee. 

The Catalog Use Committee has in pub- 
lishable form its pilot study of catalog use by 
reference librarians in university libraries 
and has made plans to go ahead with a 
similar study in a dozen large public libraries. 
Plans were developed by the New Reference 
Tools Committee to hold meetings with pub- 
lishers of reference works to discuss means of 
strengthening liaison between producers and 
users of reference materials. Relationships 
with RSD chapters, an increasing interest of 
the division, should be strengthened by the 
decision to set the Chapters Committee up in 
a council fashion with representatives from 
each of the chapters and emphasis on infor- 
mational and consultative services to chapters. 


-Edward G. Strable. 
Resources and Technical Services Division 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion Board of Directors approved the initial 


Some indication of the response to the exhibits at the conference is shown by the huge pile of Combined Book 
Exhibit catalogs which were to be mailed to librarians who visited this exhibit, 





draft of a “Proposal for the Establishment of 
Demonstration Centralized Processing Pro- 
grams.” It is hoped that funding can be 
achieved for a major program to test the 
effectiveness of centralized processing services 
in representative centers and to provide dem- 
onstration of such services. 

The board established an ad hoc Committee 
on Standards “to review the technical service 
aspects of proposed or published ALA stan- 
dards and to suggest revisions when needed” 
and authorized the establishment of the Tech- 
nical Services Directors of Centralized Pro- 
cessing Centers Discussion Group. 

Upon recommendation of ALA Council, a 
joint committee of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council and the division has been 
established to provide a channel for consid- 
eration of mutual problems and the communi- 
cation of ideas between members of the coun- 
cil and the division. 

The division received and adopted the peti- 
tion of the Tennessee Technical Services Li- 
brarians for affiliation as a Regional Group. 

The Bookbinding Committee reported the 
completion of its Binding Performance Stan- 
dards, which have been delivered to the 
Library Technology Project for publication. 

A “Standard Library Bibliographic Key- 
board” was approved by the board of direc- 
tors, to be made available to commercial 
firms on request. Two committees were dis- 
solved: the Documentation Committee, to be 
succeeded by an ad hoc committee to explore 
relations with the Information Science and 
Automation Division, and the Technical Ser- 
vices Coordinating Routine Survey Commit- 
tee, whose work has been completed and will 
be published. 

Progress reports were received from the 
several committees of the sections. Major ac- 
tivities include the completion of the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules, delivered to the 
Publishing Department in June; the publica- 
tion of Microfilm Norms; the establishment 
of two new discussion groups in the Serials 
Section, the Medium-Sized Library Serials 
Directors Group and the Large-Sized Library 
Serials Directors Group; and the creation of 
three new price indexes by the Library Mate- 
rials Price Index Committee. 

Section programs included a panel discus- 
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sion of “The Book Trade Looks at Acquisi- 
tions Programs of Middle-Sized and Small 
Libraries” (Acquisitions Section); a program 
on “The New Catalog Code” (Cataloging and 
Classification Section); a series of six discus- 
sion group sessions presented by the Copying 
Methods Section; and a panel discussion on 
“Great Expectations of Serials Librarians and 
Subscription Agents for Cooperation with 
Each Other (Serials Section). 

The Cataloging and Classification Section 
presented a three-day preconference institute 
on The Use of the Library of Congress Clas- 
sification. Meetings were devoted to iden- 
tification of the areas in which librarians ex- 
perience difficulty in using the LC Clas- 
sification, explanation of frequently misun- 
derstood operations, and a summary of the 
significant factors to be considered in adopt- 
ing and using the LC Classification. Speakers 
included members of the Library of Congress 
staff and other librarians. Plans are being 
made for publication of the proceedings of 
the institute at an early date. 

RTSD cosponsored three meetings with 
other divisions, devoted to Library Implica- 
tions of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
Library Cooperation for Reference and Re- 
search, and Centralized Cataloging at the Na- 
tional and International level. In addition, a 
divisional program on regional processing 
centers was presented. 

In keeping with the general theme of man- 
power utilization at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, RTSD and its sections will present 
programs devoted to manpower utilization in 
the technical services. Both general and spe- 
cialized papers relating to problems in the 
areas of the various sections will be pre- 
sented. RTSD will also join with the Informa- 
tion Science and Automation Division in spon- 
soring a three-day preconference institute on 
library automation. The Cataloging and Clas- 
sification Section will present an all-day pro- 
gram at San Francisco on June 25 devoted to 
subject headings, and the Book Catalogs Com- 
mittee will present a program on book catalogs. 


Young Adult Services Division 


Conferees attending Young Adult Services 
Division programs gained perspectives on the 
separateness and the togetherness of today's 
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youth and what they can do for these young 
people. 

Two Blocks Apart, a preconference on 
reaching and understanding young adults 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, was a memo- 
rable institute. Charlotte Mayerson and Frank 
Bonham, authors who write for and about 
youth with problems, provoked thoughtful if 
not calm discussion. Young unwed parents, 
the handicapped, and culturally arid suburbia 
had spokesmen. Reports by innovative young 
adult librarians working in Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Detroit, and Appalachia sparked pro- 
ductive interchange in the fifteen discussion 
groups. Dan Dodson, director, Center for Hu- 
man Relations and Community Studies, New 
York University, charged the librarians to help 
provide upward mobility and power to the 
powerless and hopeless. 

Aids for follow-up action included “raw” 
materials prepared for this preconference by 
division committees. 


A book program including the address by 
G. Robert Carlsen, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, “The Right Size,” and table discus- 
sion groups with publisher and librarian par- 
ticipants was a stimulating experience. The at- 
tractive YASD exhibit booth included an ex- 
tensive collection of booklists from many 
libraries and on many subjects. 

Reports at the business meeting from com- 
mittee chairmen indicate the scope and 
growth of division activities: a “Summer 
Reading List for College-bound Students,” 
Good Housekeeping, July 1966; progress re- 
port on the International Survey of Young 
Adult Services, an IFLA project; librarian par- 
ticipation in the Mid-decade Conference on 
Children and Youth, Washington, D.C., April 
1966. 

Plans were announced for a gala celebra- 
tion of YASD’s tenth anniversary during the 
San Francisco Conference in 1967.—Ruth 
Tarbox. 


COMMITTEES AND ROUND TABLES 


Audio-Visual Committee 


The committee presented noon-hour film 
showings, “Outstanding Films of the Past 
Year,” at the Auditorium of the Donnell 
Library Center during conference week. One 
of the day’s showings was devoted to films on 
economic opportunity. William J. Sloan, film 
library, New York Public Library, was chair- 
man of the subcommittee presenting the films. 

The committee met in a double session 
under the chairmanship of Walter Stone, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Graduate School of 
Library and Information Sciences. A major 
concern of the committee has been the pro- 
duction of guidelines for the development of 
audio-visual service programs for school, col- 
lege, and public libraries. Pebco approved the 
committee's budget which included an item 
for this purpose. Ruth Christensen, Califor- 
nia State College, Los Angeles, reported as a 
representative of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries subcommittee on their 
plans for producing such a manual for college 
libraries. The American Association of School 
Librarians and the Public Library Association 


will be approached to develop similar manuals 
for school and public libraries. 

The committee voted to encourage LTP’s 
project to evaluate audio-visual equipment 
and suggested several classes of equipment 
which they thought should be included in the 
evaluation. 

A program meeting of the committee was 
proposed for San Francisco, and a subcom- 
mittee was informally appointed to develop 
plans for it. A preconference workshop will 
be requested for 1968. 


Committee on Economic 
Opportunity Programs 

Chairman James E. Bryan, director, 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library, reported 
to the committee Pebco’s approval of a posi- 
tion to be established in Washington, D.C., to 
look after economic opportunity program in- 
terests for ALA. 

Discussion resulted in a number of points 
which are to be considered further by the 
committee with a view toward establishing an 


order of priorities for the future. Included . 


were the importance of determining the com- ` 





mittee’s role in relation to the Washington po- 
sition and appointing an advisory committee 
to that position; determining the committee’s 
role as an evaluator of economic opportunity 
programs and doing an analysis of the factors 
which make for good programs; finding ways 
for sustaining interest and excitement in eco- 
nomic opportunity programs and developing 
guidelines to help libraries participate most 
effectively; taking an inventory of economic 
opportunity projects and establishing a way 
of reporting such projects to the Association; 
and promoting the development of training 
opportunities and techniques for working 
with the disadvantaged. 

The committee was visited by Dorothy Ben- 
dix, Drexel Institute School of Library Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, who invited the committee 
to cosponsor a workshop on antipoverty pro- 
grams at Drexel this winter. 


Editorial Committee 


In a daylong working session, the commit- 
tee reviewed its on-going publishing program 
and considered present and future projects in 
view of the total publishing needs of the 
profession and the responsibilities of the ALA 
publishing program to fill some of those 
needs. 

The chairman reported on the special Invi- 
tational Conference on Needed Publications to 
Assist in the Selection of Materials for Chil- 
dren and Young People, which was sponsored 
by the Editorial Committee and held in Chi- 
cago June 2-3. The committee accepted the 
firm recommendation of the representative 
specialists in materials selection, who partici- 
pated in the special meeting, that concentration 
should be on immediate needs in the school 
field. 

The committee took action to implement 
immediately plans for the following proposals 
recommended as priorities at the special June 
conference: 1) two general book lists to re- 
place the present basic book collections—a 
list of books for elementary schools, grades 
K-8, and a list of books for secondary 
schools, grades 9-12; 2) a list of nonprint 
materials for school libraries, K-12; 3) a list 
of materials for vocational/technical schools 
to supplement the two general book lists; and 
4) a list of periodicals for schools, K-12. 
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The committee decided to appoint a steer- 
ing committee of school library specialists to 
serve as a subcommittee and to charge this 
subcommittee with further defining the pro- 
posals for the above-mentioned lists, to rec- 
ommend ways and means for developing these 
publications, and to serve as an advisory 
group as the publications develop. The sub- 
committee is to be appointed immediately and 
to hold a meeting early in the fall. 

In other action, the committee approved for 
publication Subject Index to Books for 
Primary Grades, third edition, by Mary K. 
Eakin; rejected two manuscripts; selected au- 
thors for three proposed publications; and 
approved proposals for nine new or revised 
publications.—Pauline J. Love. 


Committee on Legislation 


A special Sunday afternoon session to brief 
members of the divisional liaison legislation 
committees served as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation and questions on current legislation 
and discussion of future aims and goals. Out- 
side participants invited to serve as resource 
people were Henry Drennan, coordinator of 
public library service, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and Paul Howard, executive secretary, 
Federal Library Committee. 

Fulfilling the final phase of its Legislative 
Workshop project, funded by the J. Morris 
Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Award, the committee reviewed and approved 
the allocation of the remaining award money 
to assist six groups, involving 24 state library 
associations, to conduct similar regional 
workshops. 

Chairman Emerson Greenaway, director, 
Philadelphia Free Library, completing six 
highly productive years on the Legislation 
Committee, along with Cora Paul Bomar, 
North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, and Lucile Nix, Georgia De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, retired from 
the committee at the close of the New York 
Conference. Appointed to succeed them are 
Edwin Castagna, director, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, who will serve as chair- 
man; Nettie Taylor, Maryland Department of 
Education, Baltimore; and Mrs. Sara Srygley, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee —Eileen 
D. Cooke. 
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Office for Recruitment Advisory Committee 


The committee urged emphasis during the 
coming year on the planning function of the 
office: assistance to state agencies and library 
associations in developing funded programs, 
close liaison with other groups concerned 
with library manpower, and the continued 
strengthening of volunteer programs. Plans 
were pursued for participation in upcoming 
state and regional meetings and in the work 
of the new American Association of School 
Librarians ad hoc committee charged with 
development of a recruitment program for 
school librarians.—Myrl Ricking. 


Office for Research and Development 
Advisory Committee 


The committee met on July 11 during the 
conference. In recognition of expressed needs, 
the committee voted to undertake the neces- 
sary action to change its name to the ALA 
Research Committee. 

A long-range research program for ALA 
was given further consideration. The staff was 
asked to draft a new paper for discussion at a 
fall meeting of the committee. 

The committee reaffimed its endorsement of 
the project proposal submitted to the National 
Science Foundation in March 1966 for which 
a grant of $129,600 plus overhead had been 
offered to the Association. The committee also 


A new exhibit section in- 
troduced this year was 
the International Book 
Exhibition. Books of 
many languages were 
exhibited and were so 
well received that plans 
have already been made 
for a larger international 
section in San Francisco. 


noted the receipt of a grant for $25,469 from 
the U.S. Office of Education to expand and 
intensify the activities of the ALA Library 
Research Clearinghouse. Implementation pro- 
cedures for these two grants were approved. 

A proposal to manage small library re- 
search grants for a large funding agency was 
discussed by the committee. The staff was 
asked to seek further clarification of the re- 
quirements and criteria in seeking and ac- 
cepting such a grant. The proposition was ap- 
proved in principle, subject to further discus- 
sion at the next meeting of the committee. 

A proposal made at Midwinter by Rev. 
Jovian Lang, librarian, Quincy, Illinois, Col- 
lege, was discussed, and the committee voted 
that any ALA member desiring to attend a 
meeting of the committee should request per- 
mission directly from the chairman. The 
chairman will then consider the request in 
light of the nature of the agenda. 

Plans for the operation of the office in the 
coming year were revamped in consonance 
with Pebco’s budget recommendations and the 
grants received.—Judith F. Krug. 


Exhibits Round Table 


C. J. Hoy, ALA Conference manager, asked 
the Exhibits Round Table to study possibili- 
ties for a more equitable method of assigning 
exhibit space at the annual conferences. Rec- 





ommendations of the committee would not be 
binding on ALA but would serve as an aid to 
conference management. A floor plan of the 
exhibit area to be used next year in San Fran- 


—. . cisco was shown. 


C dniernaüonal Relations Round Table 


.. More than 100 foreign visitors were present 
at the annual IRRT reception held at the New 
York University Club on Tuesday. ALA Pres- 
ident Robert Vosper, President-Elect Mary V. 
Gaver, and Librarian of Congress L. Quincy 
Mumford were among the 300 American li- 
brarians welcoming guests from abroad. 
At its program meetings on Wednesday, 
IRRT members heard discussions on libraries 
in Nigeria, with Irving Lieberman, school of 
librarianship, University of Washington, as 
moderator and on libraries in Thailand, with 
Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, librarian, Central 
Florida Junior College, Ocala, moderating. 
Lucile Dudgeon, field librarian, State Free 
Library Commission, Madison, Wisconsin, as- 
sumed duties as chairman. C. Donald Cook, co- 
ordinator of cataloging, Columbia University 


Libraries, New York, will continue as secre- 
tary. Newly-elected officers are David Wilder 
and Lillie Kleven, USIA, Washington, D.C., 


treasurer. 


Junior Members Round Table 


At the annual orientation session cospon- 
sored by the Junior Members Round Table 
and the ALA Membership Committee, Edwin 
Castagna, past president of ALA, talked about 
“ALA and the Neophyte.” Three hundred new 
members of the library profession and per- 
sons attending their first conference joined 
approximately fifty other librarians, who 
acted as resource persons, to learn about ALA. 

At the dinner meeting, Nat Hentoff, author 
of Jazz Country, delighted the audience with 
an explanation of reasons for producing his 
book. 

JMRT members gathered during the week 
at a hospitality suite to become better ac- 
quainted and held a “snacks and steins so- 
cial. The members expressed their indebted- 
ness to the Exhibits Round Table for its 
financial support of their activities —-George 
M. Bailey. 





Members of Council—1966—70 Term 


Members of the ALA Council for the 1966-70 
term, whose election was announced at the 
New York Conference, are: 

Joun F. ANpERSON, Tucson, Arizona, Pub- 
lic Library; Louise ANTHONY, Skokie School 
District No. 68, Skokie, Illinois; RHETA 
ADELE CLARK, Connecticut State Department 
of Education, Hartford; Doris M. Cote, 
School of Library Science, Syracuse, New 
York, University; Mns. V. GENEVIEVE Ga- 
LICK, Massachusetts Division of Library Ex- 
tension, State Department of Education, Bos- 
ton; Mns. MARGARET Knox Goccrn, Univer- 
sity of Florida Libraries, Gainesville, Flor- 
ida; EVELYN MILDRED HENSEL, Pennsylvania 
State University Library, University Park; 
Davi» W. Heron, University of Nevada Li- 
braries, Reno; JENNETTE F. Hircucocx, 
Catalog Division, Stanford, California, Uni- 
versity Libraries; GrApvs L., Lees, Tacoma, 
Washington, Public School Libraries; M. 
JANE MANTHORNE, Boston Public Library; 
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Rogert R. McCrannEN, Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis; Mrs. ALice BRooks Mc- 
GuIRE, Casis Elementary School Library, 
Austin, Texas; Marton A, MILCZEWSKI, Uni- 
versity of Washington Libraries, Seattle; 
MancanET E. Monroe, University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School, Madison; Eric Moon, 
R. R. Bowker Company, New York; KATH- 
ERINE L. O'BRIEN, New York Public Library; 
G. Fint Purpy, Wayne State University Li- 
braries, Detroit; CHarLes E. Rem, Paramus, 
New Jersey; MicmaEL M. Reynoups, Indiana 
University Libraries, Bloomington; RUTH 
ANN RoniNsoN, West Oak Lane Branch, Free 
Library of Philadelphia; Marcaret I. Rurs- 
vOLD, Division of Library Science, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; H. TuHEoponE Ry- 
BERG, University of Alaska Libraries, Col- 
lege; RoBERT W. Severance, Air University 
Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; and Rosert DAVID STEVENS, 
University of Hawaii Library, Honolulu. eee 
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BAKER TAYLOR CO 


IN EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHOUSES: 
1,500,000 books... 100,000 different titles 
from 1,200 publishers... fastest, most 
complete and accurate book service. 


.EASTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, W.J. 07205 
Telephone: 201.023.3200 

N.Y.C. Tel: BArclay 7-8470 


WESTEHN DIVISION 


RENO, NEVADA 59502 
380 Edison Way 
Telephone: 702.786.6700 


MIDWEST AND 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 50954 
Telephone: 815.472.2444 
Chicago Tel; 346-4074 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY 
SERVICE CO. 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 
4600 M. Cooper 
Gkiahoma City, Okia. 73118 
(409) JA 5-6561 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77019 


F R EE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize teaching and enrich 
public programs are listed in the New, 1966 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Authoritative— Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $9.50 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept, ALA Randolph, Wiscansin 
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"CONFIDENCE" 


American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degres of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
| ing and accepted procedures. 
 "Promptnoss Is A Tradition With McGregor" 

—ünd Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Monagement, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. | 
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three handy 
one-volume reprints 


SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS 
BULLETIN 
REVIEWS 


1962—1964 


152 pages * paper * $2.00 
1960—1962 


104 pages * paper » 


1956—1960 


224 pages * paper * $2.25 


$1.50 


American Library Association 
Chicago 60611 


Library 


Machine 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries-—big and small-—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially deai for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee, FREE-— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 19, Chicaga40 
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The 1966 ALA Awards Winners 


The 1966 awards, citations, and scholarships 
of the American Library Association were 
presented to librarians, authors, illustrators, 
and libraries for outstanding achievements 
and contributions to the library profession. 
Most of the winners were honored at the In- 
augural Banquet; other awards were present- 
ed during various conference sessions (with 
the exception of the Aurianne Award which 
was presented during the 1966 Midwinter 
Meeting). 


AWARDS 
The Beta Phi Mu Award for distinguished 


service to education for librarianship was 


presented to the Rev. James Joseph Korten- 
dick, head of the Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. Father Kortendick, who has 
held his present position since 1947, was hon- 
ored as an “exemplary practitioner and schol- 
ar," who fostered “the development, in his 
own institution and elsewhere, of educational 
programs sensitive to the evolution of the 
libraries they serve, and, by sound instruc- 
tion, provocative counseling and with unflag- 
ging concern for each individual, has stimu- 
lated librarians and tyros alike toward new 
achievements in the profession." 
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Mildred L, Batchelder, recently-retired executive secretary 
of the Children's Services Division and Young Adult Ser- 
vices Division, proudly holds her Grolier Award citation 
at the close of the awards ceremony at the inaugural 
banquet in New York. Also pictured (left to right, facing 
camera) are: Mrs. Ruth Howard, Awards Committee 
chairman; Mrs. Foster E. Mohrhardt, wife of the first vice- 
president and president-elect; Mr. Mohrhardt; Robert 
Vosper, immediate past-president; Mrs. Vosper; and Sis- 
ter Mary Peter Claver, O.P., incoming president of the 
Library Education Division. 


Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, formerly se- 
nior lecturer in the School of Library Service 
and in children's literature in the English 
Department of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, is the recipient of the Clarence 
Day Award. The $1000 award is made for 
any distinctive production, such as a book, 
essay, or series of lectures or programs, 


Father Kortendick 


Miss Morsch 
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-which has promoted a love of books and 


. reading. The citation to Mrs. Sayers, who is 


he author of five children's books, read, in 
part, "Much loved children's librarian, inspir- 


ing teacher, entrancing storyteller, and author 
who mixes knowledge, compassion, and com- 


mon sense in her writing, Frances Clarke 
Sayers has made her mark upon librarianship 
and children's literature. That mark will last 
as long as children read books and librarians 
guide them. Summoned by Books (Viking, 
1965) is a sampling of Frances Clarke Say- 
ers’ provocative ideas,” 

Recipient of the Melvil Dewey Medal for 
distinguished achievements in behalf of li. 
braries and librarianship was Lucile Morsch, 
chief of the Descriptive Cataloging Division of 
the Library of Congress. Miss Morsch had 
been associated with the Library of Congress 
for the last 26 years. She served as president of 
the ALA in 1957-58. 

Mildred L. Batchelder, recently retired ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Children’s Services Di- 
vision and the Young Adult Services Division 
of ALA, received the $1000 Grolier Award 
for her forty years of “devoted attention to chil- 
dren’s reading and books for young readers.” 
The citation continued: “Throughout her ca- 
reer, both as librarian and as library official, 
she has constantly emphasized the values of 
selectivity in books, and has engaged in the 





Mrs. Keyes DeWitt Metcalf is shown with David H. Clift, 
ALA executive director, after accepting two top ALA 
awards on behalf of her husband, Mr. Metcalf, librarian 
emeritus of the Harvard University Library, won the 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award and the Scarecrow Press 
Award, 





Mr. Metcalf 


Miss Batchelder 


encouragement and guidance of reading for 
young people, Her influence has been interna- 
tional, reaching children’s and school librari- 
ans, and through them the children from 
coast to coast in America and also in foreign 
lands. where she has lectured and traveled. 
Her judgment, her knowledge, her wit, her 
persuasive leadership have made her a nation- 
al figure in the world of books for youth.” 

Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, librarian emeritus 
of the Harvard University Library which he 
headed for 18 years, had the distinction of 
receiving two awards—the $1000 Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award for outstanding participa- 
tion in professional library associations, nota- 
ble published professional writing. and other 
significant activity in the profession; and the 
$500 Scarecrow Press Award for a distin- 
guished contribution to library literature by 
an American librarian. Both award juries 
cited the 77-year-old librarian for his lifetime 
of dedication and distinguished service to his 
profession. The Lippincott Award citation 
further noted: “Although he has been mostly 
closely associated with three libraries —Ober. 
lin, New York Public, and Harvard-—his skill, 
perceptive judgment, sharp insight, and great 
vision have influenced scholarly libraries 
throughout the United States and aided in the 
development of libraries in numerous coun- 
tries throughout the world. Mr. Metcalf's con- 
tributions to his profession are measured 
by his substantive writings in . . . library ad. 
ministration, research, and library build. 
imgs...” 

The Scarecrow Award was for 
his recently published Planning Academic 
and Research Library Buildings (McGraw- 
Hill). The citation read, in part, “Nothing 
relevant to sound planning of academic 


Press 
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library buildings has escaped the author’s at- 
tention, yet the whole is never lost in a forest 
of detail. In his faith in the future growth of 
libraries he has observed Daniel Burnham’s 
dictum: ‘Make no small plan, . . . The 
preservation of books and the union of book 
and reader are ever his concern, and these he 
knows are best achieved in a smoothly func- 
tioning, well appointed, carefully constructed 
building. Especially now, when increasing 
educational demands require many colleges 
and universities (and schools and municipali- 
ties) to construct new libraries and expand 
and reorganize old ones, Planning Academic 
and Research Library Buildings has a partic- 
ularly timely quality. ... 

Winner of the H. W. Wilson Library Pe- 
riodical Award was the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, of which Gerald R. Shields 
is editor. The publication was cited for “its at- 
tainment of a high level of writing and a typo- 
graphical form in 1965 which advanced mate- 
rially its standing among American state and 
regional library periodicals. Edited with the 
broad interests of all librarians as its guide, 
its light touch and sprightly presentation have 
introduced elements not commonly found in 
library journals.” 


Mr. Shields Mr. Doerschuk 





The Pennsylvania State Library in Harris- 
burg was winner of the $1000 Halsey W. 
Wilson Library Recruitment Award. 'The 
award, new this year, commended the win- 
ning library “for its imaginative and produc- 
tive training and recruiting program. Con- 
ceived in the late fifties, established by state 
law in 1961, and approved for state and local 
funds that same year, the program has been 
characterized from the beginning as one of 
winning new recruits to the profession of li- 
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brarianship generally rather than to the 
libraries of Pennsylvania exclusively." Ernest 
E. Doerschuk, Jr., Pennsylvania state librari- 
an, accepted the award. The funds awarded 
are to be used for the continuation and fur- 
ther development of a recruitment program. 

Books in several categories are honored 
each year by special awards. Recipient of the 
John Newbery Medal for the “most distin- 
guished contribution to American literature 
for children” was Elizabeth Borten de Trevi- 
no, author of /, Juan de Pareja (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux). Nonny Hogrogian, illustra- 
tor of Always Room for One More, by Sorche 
Nie Leodhas (see April issue, p. 355), re- 
ceived the Randolph J. Caldecott Medal for 
the year’s “most distinguished picture book.” 
The book was published by Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 

Big Blue Island, by Wilson Gage (Mrs. 
William O. Steele), received the Aurianne 
Award of $200 for the best children’s book of 
1964 on animal life which develops a humane 
attitude. The award was made at the 1966 
Midwinter Meeting for this story, in which 
“the humanizing effects on Darrell of one 
particularly graceful crane are evident when, 
after many attempts to catch it, Darrell shows 
joy and relief in the heron’s successful escape 
from efforts to trap it... ." 


CITATIONS 


Marion H. Vedder, associate library super- 
visor and institution library consultant for the 
New York State Library Division of Library 
Extension, Albany, New York, won the AHIL 
Exceptional Service Award. Miss Vedder, 
incoming AHIL president, was cited for ex- 
ceptional service and leadership in support of 
library programs in correctional institutions 
for the last twenty years. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section 
Achievement Citation was presented to 
Harry F. Cook, chief, U.S. Air Force Library 
Service, for his “initiative and dedicated ser- 
vice." The citation read in part: “His 
achievements include the establishment of a 
centralized budgeting and procurement pro- 
gram for non-recreational publications for 
base libraries; the establishment of library 
service centers to provide effective library ser- 
vice to isolated detachments . . . and the pro- 
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Mr. Cook Mr, Haycraft 


motion of public relations programs through 
the annual air force library publicity contest.” 
Under Mr. Cook’s direction, the air force 
library system has grown to a worldwide or- 
ganization of 235 main libraries with over 
five million volumes and an annual circula- 
tion of more than fifteen million. 

Howard Haycraft, author, and president 
and treasurer of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York, received the first Francis Joseph 
Campbell Citation for outstanding contribu- 
tions for the achievement of library service to 
the blind. The new award, administered by 
the ALA’s Round Table on Library Service to 
the Blind, noted that the value of the winner’s 
activities was "beyond measure. . . . His ini- 
tiative in publicizing braille and recorded ma- 
terials used by blind persons and his active 
participation in projects and committees to 
expand and improve library services have 
made him a true friend of all blind persons 
and of those who serve the blind." 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards for outstanding publicity are made to 
various types of libraries and to public 
libraries in specified population groups. Cita- 
tions were presented to the following: PuBLic 
LIBRARIES: (population up to 25,000) Hutchi- 
son County Library, Borger, Texas, and 
Davie County Public Library, Mocksville, 
North Carolina; (population between 25,000 
and 100,000) Port Washington, New York, 
Public Library and Gail Borden Public 
Library, Elgin, Illinois; (population between 
100,000 and 200,000) Pasadena, California, 
Public Library; (population between 200,000 
and 500,000) St. Paul Public Library, Tucson 
Public Library, and Tulsa City-County Li- 
brary; (population over 500,000) Cleveland 
Public Library, Detroit Public Library, and 


Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. SCHOOL LIBRARIES: no award. COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: no award. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: Pennsylvania Library 
Association. STATE LIBRARIES: Texas State Li- 
brary, Austin, AIR Force LIBRARIES: Athenai 
Airport Library, 7206th Support Group, 
Greece; Eastern Library Service Center, Stew- 
art Air Force Base, Newburgh, New York; and 
Reese Air Force Base Library, Texas. 

F. Bernice Field, associate librarian for 
technical services, Yale University Library, 
was the winner of the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion for outstanding professional achievement 
in cataloging and classification. Miss Field 
was cited for “extraordinary contributions to 
librarianship, particularly through her schol- 
arly and practical leadership in the area of 
descriptive cataloging; for her influential con- 
tinuous participation in national, regional, 
and local professional associations; and in 
recognition of her sustained, distinguished 
performance for the Yale University Libra- 
ries." She was chairman of the ALA Editorial 
Committee from 1962-65. 





Miss Field Mrs. Jenkins 


The Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation for 
distinguished reference service was awarded 
to Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, professor at the 
University of Illinois library school. The cita- 
tion commended Mrs. Jenkins for her “in- 
formed and inspired teaching of reference ser- 
vice in the fields of science and technology; her 
continued concern for publication of signifi- 
cant texts and monographs related to reference 
service; her broad vision . . . and forward- 
looking view of new developments . . . [and] 
her sound background in the subject fields in 
which she teaches, including her pioneering 
interest in information storage and retrieval." 
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Recipients of Trustee Citations were Mrs. 
Bruce (C’Ceal) Coombs of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, vice-chairman of the State Library 
Commission, and Charles E. Reid, president 
of the Paramus, New Jersey, Publie Library 
Board of Trustees. Mrs. Coombs was cited in 
part for her “wise exercise of political acu- 
men in development of libraries throughout 
the State of Washington” and “for informed, 
effective, and outstanding work for libraries 
at all levels.” Mr. Reid’s citation read, in 
part, “for continual, untiring educational 
work with library trustees of his community. 
county, and throughout the State of New Jer- 
sey" and “for his effective and inspirational 
leadership in building and improving library 
service." 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The tenth annual Grolier-Americana 
Scholarships in school librarianship were 
awarded to the Department of Library Science 
of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, a 
graduate school, and the Department of Li- 
brarianship of the University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, an undergraduate program. Two $1000 
scholarships are awarded each year for the pro- 
fessional education of school librarians. 

Mrs. Marian L. Osterby, Centralia, Wash- 
ington, won the $1000 Library Binding In- 
stitute Scholarship. Mrs. Osterby, who is 
working for a master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s library school, was cited 
for showing every promise of being “an out- 
standing student in the library science pro- 
gram at the University of Washington 
and of becoming an outstanding member of 
the library profession. The award is made to a 
worthy United States resident student to fur- 
ther his or her library education. 


Mrs. Osterby 


Miss Senda 








Mrs. Coombs 


Mr. Reid 


For the first time, two Frederic G. 
Melcher Scholarships have been awarded 
for study in children’s librarianship. Winners 
were Mrs. Maureen Harris Davis of Belling- 
ham, Washington, and Carol Senda of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. Mrs. Davis, currently a library 
assistant in the Music Library at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, plans to use her 
$1500 scholarship at the University of Wash- 
ington where she will work for a degree in 
librarianship, specializing in work with chil- 
dren. Miss Senda, who received $1000, will 
attend the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


SPECIAL GRANTS 


Mrs. Irene Gullette, coordinator of elemen- 
tary library service for the Board of Public 
Instruction, Broward County, Florida, re- 
ceived the E. P. Dutton—John Macrae 
Award for advancement of library service to 
children and young people. The award, which 
includes a $1000 scholarship, was given for 
her proposal “to construct and publish a di- 
agnostic library test which is to be designed 
for independent study by elementary and sec- 
ondary school pupils. An innovative feature 
of the testing design is an accompanying study 
manual to be used by each student.” eee 


Mrs. Davis Mrs. Gullette 
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3 LIBRARIANS NEEDED 


1—GENERAL REFERENCE AND INFORMATION 
SERVICES. Responsible for building collection; 


must have supervisory ability. 


]—REFERENCE LIBRARIAN FOR TECHNICAL IN- 
FORMATION CENTER, Background in business, 
science and technology. Serves a multi-county 


area. Will require some travel. 


1—CATALOGER. Normal cataloging duties. Dewey 


classification system. 


MLS required for all positions. Public Library serv- 
ing population 237,905; book collection 180,000. 
Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 


Social Security, pension. New salary scale. 


Apply: Mrs, Kathryn Arnold, Chattanooga Public 
Library, 601 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
37403. 


PROVINCIAL LIBRARIAN 


Provincial Library 
Regional Libraries Division 


SALARY: $10,000 Per Year 
REQUIREMENTS: 


Applications are invited from librarians for the 
above position. The successful candidate will be 
required to initiate, develop, implement and su- 
pervise programs both in urban and rural areas 
that will stimulate libraries throughout the prov- 


ince. 


Applicants must be university graduates with a 
degree in Bachelor of library science or equivalent 
with extensive library experience, including super- 
visory responsibilities. 


For applications and further information, please 
apply to the Public Service Commission, Room 
328-A, Legislative Building, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Refer to file #399. 


JUST A REMINDER of the book 
you saw displayed at the ALA con- 
vention in New York. BEHOLD 
THAT STAR, a unique anthology of 
fifteen Christmas stories from many 
lands including England, Spain, Hol. 
land, Germany and the United States. 
Nine stories of this anthology are 
being published for the first time in 
English. The list of authors includes 
J. B. Phillips, Elizabeth Goudge, Ruth 
Sawyer, Selma Lagerlöf. Publication 
Date: October 1. $5.50. You will want 
to order copies for your library NOW 
from: 


THE PLOUGH PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 
of the Society of Brothers 


Box A10 
Rifton, New York 12471 





EXTENSION LIBRARIAN 


required by 
Provincial Library 
Regional Libraries Division 
1819 Cornwall Street 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


SALARY RANGE: $549-$669 
$570-$728—-effective October 
1, 1966. 


(Consideration will be given for qualifications and 
experience.) 


A librarian with ideas, initiative, and enthusi- 
asm who enjoys variety is required to help pro- 
mole and establish regional libraries in Saskatche- 
wan, Along with professional competence and an 
interest in rural as well as urban people and local 
government is essential. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: B.A., B.L.S., plus experi- 
ence in public (including regional) libraries, ability 
to supervise professional and clerical staff, main- 
tain good public relations, speak well and drive 
a car. 


Applications and further information may be 
obtained from the Public Service Commission, Room 
328, Legislative Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Refer fo file number c/c 135. 
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“Little Red Riding Hood” 
with 3M Bookbinding Tape. 


And “Jane Eyre". And "All the King’s Men". 
And the rest of the books in your library, as 
well. 3M Bookbinding Tape even protects 
magazines and paperbacks from one generation 
to another. Won’t crack, dry out or peel. And 
the tape is transparent—you can read titles 
through it. Write on it with felt tip pen or 
solvent based ink. Choice of 15 yards by 114”, 
2", 3", 4" widths. Send 25¢ for sample roll to 
3M Co., Box #3500, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 


3m 
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NEW PROJECTS 


Circulation control 


Fry Consultants, Inc., is evaluating two circu- 
lation control systems, the IBM 357 equipment 
and the Demco Charging Machine. The new 
project is part of LTP’s plan to examine new 


. Systems as they are introduced in libraries. 


The project will take an estimated six months. 
Results of the two evaluations will he published 
in Library Technology Reports. A grant of 
$6500 from the Council on Library Resources is 
supporting the project. 

Members of the Fry staff will visit six libraries 
to make detailed procedure and time analyses of 
each operation to identify all operating vari- 
ables. A comprehensive cost analysis will be 


. made of each system. Fry Consultants conducted 


the projects on which Study of Circulation Con- 
trol Systems and later LTP reports on circula- 
tion control have been based. 


Card catalog cabinet test 


A grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources is helping to support a test program of 
wooden card catalog cabinets available on the 
American market. The ultimate purpose of this 
program is to establish performance standards 
for this equipment. LTP proposes to apply tests 
relating to structural strength, finish durability, 
and operational uses to a comprehensive selec- 
tion of wooden catalog cabinets in order to in- 
vestigate two problems. The first is, are the tests 
reasonable? Do they show the differences be- 
tween the performance characteristics of the vari- 
ous samples? Second, on the basis of the test 
results, is it possible to postulate performance 
standards that might later be used to establish 
manufacturing specifications? If the answer to 
the second point is affirmative, LTP will under- 
take to have the resulting performance standards 
proposed as an American standard through the 
American Standards Association's Sectional 
Committee Z85 which LTP sponsors. 

Buyers Laboratory, New York, wil do the 
testing. The results will be published in Li- 
brary Technology Reports. 
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CONTRIBUTION FROM SWLA 


The Southwestern Library Association has 
donated exhibit space to LTP for the associa- 
tion’s conference to be held in Dallas in Novem- 
ber. This contribution, and others like it, make 
it possible for LTP to expand its research and 
services for the benefit of all libraries. 


LTP CONSULTANT HONORED 


William R. Hawken, LTP’s consultant on re- 
production processes, was made a fellow of the 
National Microfilm Association at its annual 
meeting in May. He is the 38th person to receive 
the award since the establishment of NMA. To 
quote from the citation: “As a consultant to the 
American Library Association's Library Tech- 
nology Project, his research and publication have 
been furthered and supported by grants in aid 
of research by the Council on Library Re- 
sources.” Also noted is Copying Methods Man- 
ual, which LTP is publishing. ecc 


A 


"Greater Achievements 
through 
Greater Membership" 


Observe 
ALA Membership Day 
October 18, 1966 


Write for 
FREE Membership Promotion 
Materials 


Membership Promotion 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, ili. 60611 





LIBRARIANS 





Professional librarians are required for rapidly 
expanding programme of centralized library 
services, Responsible and demonding positions 
offering excellent opportunity for advancement 
are available in a variety of areas. 


Salary: Under recently revised schedule; are 
prepared to negotiate stipulated salary range 
with qualified personnel and fo recognize ex- 
perience and competence through top salary 
placement. (Minimum salary: to 1966 Library 
school graduates $6210/year.) 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE CONSULTANT: for new 
elementary school library programme. Under Su- 
pervisor of Libraries fo initiate and integrate 
with existing centralized secondary school ser- 
vices, technical procedures for the selection, ac- 
quisition, cataloging and processing of library 
materials. Ample scope for talent, imagination 
and enthusiasm. Applicants require a B.L.S. from 
accredited library school, and, preferably, ex- 
perience in technical services and skill in book 
selection. 


H. CATALOG LIBRARIANS AND GENERAL AS- 
SISTANTS: for acquisitions, cataloging, refer- 
ence work as required, preparation of bibliog- 
raphies and other duties related to the work of 
the Library Services Department. Applicants re- 
quire a B.L.S. from accredited library school, and 
preferably, some experience, 


IH. SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANTS: to as- 
sist in coordinating and guiding school library 
operations at the junior and senior high school 
level. Requires enthusiastic resourceful approach 
in working with school staff to plan programmes 
which involve effective utilization of library re- 
sources. Applicants should have professional 
training in library science and teaching. Experi- 
ence in working with young people is an asset. 


Apply in writing stating qualifications and ex- 
perience, desired salary, vacation and ether per- 
tinent. employment details to: 


Personnel Officer 

Calgary School Board 

c/o McDougall School 

412 - 7th Street S.W. 
CALGARY, Alberta 

Phone: 263-8130, Local 255 





FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 


Campbell and Hall. Your books will 








PUBLICATIONS 


Statistical Yearbook 1965 


Statistical data for more than 270 
countries and territories. Information 


be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


on population, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, construction, world travel, 
trade, balance of payments, national 
income, education, radio and televi- 


sion. Published annually since 1949.: 
Campbell and Hall, Inc. 


1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


Bilingual (English/French) Cloth $15.00 





UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, NEW YORK/GENEVS 





WE ARE TREASURE HUNTERS 
. . . and want to share our "Finds" with you | 


We hunt the Iong out-of-print timeless writings from Twenty Centuries of Christian Wisdom, and 
publish excerpts from them in two booklets monthly. Each one contains selections of one Saint or great 
writer of the Church in 48 or more pages, in fine text covers. Now, this vast resource is being made 
available at just 45 cents a copy, less library discount. 

These little booklets will be widely advertised in the religious and general consumer press. So you see 


every copy to know which your readers may want in quantity, be a regular subscriber. Subscription price 
re-imbursable to you in form of credit when you have bought 100 or more copies (assorted titles) 


BELOW-COST LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 
oxcerpts from the Daines SU 


and GREAT WRITERS of the CHURCH 
ISSUES NOW AVAILABLE 


GENERAL SERIES 


ST. BASIL the GREAT 

ST. BENEDICT 

ST. HIPPOLYTUS 

ST. CYPRIAN of CARTHAGE 





PUBLISHERS 
ANGLICAN SERIES 


seremy TAYLOR, ar: St. Charies’ Ronse 


JEREMY TAYLOR, Part II ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 60174 
JOHN MASON NEALE 


EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY 
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FREE FILMSTRIP S 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitalize teaching and en- 
rich public programs are listed in the New, 1966 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 


COOPERATIVE COLLEGE 
REGISTRY 


Faculty recruitment for approximately 200 ac- 
credited, 4 year liberal arts colleges. All areas 
of the curriculum, as well as administrative 
positions, heads of college libraries, reference 


librarians. Salaries range from $6,000 to $14,000 
according to qualifications. Master's degree 
minimum requirement. A free service. 


WW rile lo. 
COOPERATIVE COLLEGE REGISTRY 


420 WITHERSPOON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 19107 





Chiang’s New Model... . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, eto. 


Plus new features in stencil and new ink 
fo dry in 10 minutes. 
Patented e Performance Guaranteed 
Order ''On Approval" Invited - 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 


53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indlana 46637 


ONE—CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 
ONE—REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Salaries $6876-$7668 per annum 
(Salary increases anticipated 9-1-66) 


Ideal working conditions in modern, progres- 
sive system with large new headquarters offices, 
18 community libraries, and a bookmobile system. 

Enjoy working and living in the Fabulous 
Feather River Country of Northern California. 


Contact: Butte County Personnel Office, 
Courthouse, Oroville, California 95965. 








FOR SALE 


SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Ser- 
vices, Inc, Serial Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations, Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, New York 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) -—$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea. INDEX 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
50] cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

INDEX of Vermont Life magazine’s first twenty 
years, 1946-1966. Listings by title, author, subject 
and locality, persons, places, things, and pictures. $3 
postpaid. Special for libraries $2.50 postpaid. Ver- 
xs Life Magazine, 6A Baldwin St., Montpelier, Vt. 
05602. 


east 

YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some experience, 

U.S. citizen. Salary $7000-$9075. Liberal fringe 

benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

BRANCH librarian for library in urban renewal 
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area. Opportunties unlimited. Salary $6700-$7900. 
Month's vacation, generous sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, social security, other fringe benefits. 
State experience. Apply Director, Public Library, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12210. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 
munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include public relations and supervision of 
adult services. Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation. Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N.J. 

WANT a place in the sun? A place to measure 
yourself as a professional? The city of New Bedford 
offers you the opportunity. Ás assistant librarian: to 
assist in the professional development of an exten- 
sive program, book selection, personnel development, 
adult education; and a most unusual opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of library automation in 
New England's first automated public library. All 
this plus $8000 salary, vacation, sick leave, 35-hour 
week, Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance, contributory 
retirement. Send resume, including educational and 
professional background to James S. Healey, Ln., 
Free Public Library, Box 902, New Bedford, Mass. 
02740. 

CHILDREN'S services consultant. Improve chil- 
dren's services in member libraries through üeld 
work, workshops, and meetings. Advise on concepts 
of children’s service, book selection, cooperation with 
schools. Cooperate with children’s consultants of 
neighboring systems. Develop and recommend system 
policies. Select books for system’s loan collection. 
System serves 34 counties, with headquarters build. 
ing located 144 hours from New York City and New- 
ark. Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on experi- 
ence. 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, etc. Car provided for business pur- 
poses, 4 years minimum experience required beyond 
professional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914—DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children's department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children's department, Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 1% hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres, Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 

CATALOGER. Western New York library system 
(headquarters in Niagara Falls) needs a cataloger. 
Will perform basic cataloging and classification tech- 
niques; supervise a Union Catalog representing the 
holdings of 19 public libraries and a community col- 
lege; and assist with supervision of the processing of 
over 40,000 items annually. Salary $6600-$7975, 
with higher beginning rate for good previous experi- 
ence, full single hospitalization paid, one month va- 
cation, sick leave, New York state retirement and so- 
cial security, 35-hour week. Must be a graduate of 
an accredited library school and eligible for New 
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York state certification. For further information 
write Laurence G. Hill, Dir., Nioga Library System, 
Pine Ave. & 9 St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301; tel.: 
716-285-3188. 

CHILDREN'S librarian—salary open. Suburban 
community of 38,000 near New York City. Oppor- 
tunity to develop children's department. Civil service 
benefits, state pension, vacation. Library school de- 
gree to meet New Jersey certification. Apply Direc- 
tor, Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, 
N 


b 

ADMINISTRATIVE and library consultant posi- 
tions open in Connecticut's new State Library Pro- 
gram. Starting salaries: $5420 and $8840 with maxi- 
mums $10,700 and $11,120. Excellent fringe benefits 
and working conditions. Please contact Samuel E. 
Molod, Assoc. St. Ln., State Library, Hartford, Conn. 
6 


06115. 

LIBRARY director for busy suburban library 45 
minutes from Manhattan. Developing an overall ex- 
pansion program with budget of over $100,000. Will 
prove unquestionably challenging to an experienced 
person. Library degree required; 4 years experience. 
Starting salary up to $10,000. Apply te Michael H. 
Reeder, Pres., Board of Trustees, Free Library, New 
City, N.Y. 10956, 

COORDINATOR, 3 town libraries, head librarian 
of 1. Challenging new position in rural university 
community having historic interests and sea resort 
attractions. 5th-year degree and experience required. 
Salary $6500-$7500, depending upon qualifications, 
starting July 1. Write D. H. Thomas, Chmn., L 
Council, Free Library, Kingston, R.I. 

POSITION: Coordinator of reference services be- 
tween library system headquarters and the central 
library in Newburgh. Develop interlibrary reference 
services, do actual book selection, recommend policy 
changes. One and one-half hours from New York 
City. Federal grant. 35-hour week, usual fringe 
benefits. Starting salary: $7070-$8470 based on ex- 
perience. Minimum of two years experience follow- 
ing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel: 914-DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program, Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification. U.S, citizen. Salary without experi- 
ence, $6000-$7750; with two years experience, 
$7000-$9075, Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Pub- 
lic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

CIRCULATION librarian wanted for college 
library. Good salary based on experience for person 
willing to assume responsibility for all circulation 
procedures including maintenance of reserve book 
collection. Apply Librarian, Newark College of Engi- 
neering, 323 High St., Newark, N.J. 07102. 

CHILDREN'S librarian, Enthusiastic, willing to 
try new ideas, to serve in a busy library system offer- 
ing many opportunities for development and ad- 
vancement. Located on Long Island adjacent to 
NYC. Senior Librarian, MLS, minimum 2 years ex- 
perience. Salary, $7100-$8650. Liberal staff benefits. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir. Public Library, El- 
mont, N.Y. 11003. 

BRANCH librarian: senior librarian, MLS, plus 
minimum of 2 years experience. Complete charge of 
branch in a busy library system offering challenging 
opportunities for community and school development. 
Salary range, $7100-38650. Liberal staff benefits. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir., Public Library, El- 
mont, N.Y. 11003. 
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OUTSTANDING opportunity to participate in ex- 
panding services of area reference library twenty 
minutes from New York City. New building under- 
going construction, liberal fringe benefits including 
paid hospitalization and major medical coverage. De- 
gree from ALA-accredted library school, good 
health, U.S. citizenship required. Two vacancies: 1) 
reference and young adult librarian, 2) cataloger 
with ability to supervise. With no experience, will be 
appointed to these positions as junior librarian at 
salary range $6000-$7500 with annual increment of 
$300. With at least two years appropriate profession- 
al experience, may be appointed as senior librarian 
with salary range $6600-$8400 with annual incre- 
ment of $360. Apply John D. Shine, Asst. Dir., John- 
son Free Public Library, Hackensack, N.J. 07601. 

ADMINISTRATIVE and supervisory positions in 
public library of Stamford, Connecticut, the research 
city. Adult services, head, $8400-$11,400; children’s 
dept., asst. head, $7500-$9900; technical services, 
asst, head, $7500-$9900. Stamford is a cosmopolitan 
city of 102,000 on Long Island Sound, 35 miles from 
New York City. Write Marie V. Hurley, Dir., Fergu- 
son Library, Stamford, Conn. 06901. à 

CATALOGER wanted to take full charge of pro- 
cessing division of a college library. Good salary 
based on experience for capable person. Apply Li- 


brarian, Newark College of Engineering, 323 High 


St., Newark, N.J., 07102. 

LIBRARY director for new modern public library 
in community of 12,000, twenty minutes from N.Y. 
City. LS degree and experience required. Retirement 
pension, one month vacation. Salary open. Apply 
Mrs. J. Marshall, 550 Lincoln Ave., Ridgefield, N.J. 


7651. 
CHILDREN'S librarian for progressive city library 
in Vermont community of 20,000. Newly completed 


addition with children's wing, collection of 12,000. 


books with budget for films and records, and well 
established film program. Children's book budget 
$5700, staff equivalent of two full-time assistants, op- 
portunity to be creative and further shape program. 
LS degree required. Four weeks vacation, 40-hour 
week. Salary $6000. Contact Charles D. Maurer, Jr., 
Dir., Free Library, Rutland, Vt. 


LIBRARIAN for state institution, 30-minute drive: 


from Pittsburgh. Position is under Pennsylvania 
State Civil Service with all its benefits. Graduation 
from a 4-year college or university and graduate 
study in library science to the level of a master's de- 
gree, or any equivalent combination of experience 
and training. Salary negotiable to $8163 depending 
on qualifications. Apply to Romulo F. Gonzales, 

.D., Supt., Western State School & Hospital, 333 
Curry Hill Rd., Canonsburg, Pa. 

READER services head, Rensselaer Polytechnic. 
Major staff position to organize professional services 
to faculty, research, and students. Salary $9500- 
$10,500. Position for one of proven administrative 
and planning abilities in informational and biblio- 
graphic services to technical community. LS and 
science or technical degree required with minimum 
of 5 years experience. With assistance of professional 
programmer, participate in and contribute to definite 
program of computer applications in bibliographic 
control Operational IBM system 360 immediately 
available. Apply Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer 
Libraries, Troy, N.Y. 12181; tel.: 518-270-6426. 

3 POSITIONS. Revised staffing pattern opens up 
new opportunities. 3-county library system serving 24 
member libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in 


college community on Lake Champlain in Adiron- 
dack Mountains, Prime year-round sports area: 
skiing, boating, etc., beautiful country, clean air and 
water, room to live in, 60 miles from cosmopolitan 
Montreal. All positions require MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
pointments possible within range depending on 
qualifications. 3744-hour week, state retirement, and 
health insurance plans. 1) Assistant director to par- 
ticipate in various aspects of administration and ser- 
vice, 6 years experience, $9000-811,000. 2) Librari- 
an to engage in diversified activities: book selection, 
reference, consultant work with member libraries. 
Appointment possible at two levels: 4 years experi- 
ence, $8000 to $9500; 2 years experience, $7000 to 
$8500. 3) Librarian to assist children's consultant, no 
experience required, $6200-$7200. Write Anthony 
F. Vecchio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, 
Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

REFERENCE librarian for beautiful new colonial 
building. Excellent opportunity to grow in library- 
conscious community. 45 miles from New York City. 
Good housing and transportation available. 2 years 
professional experience,  $7200-39000. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Contact John Clark, Public Library, 
Bay Shore, N.Y. An equal opportunity employer. 

COORDINATOR. 3 town libs, head In. of one. 
Challenging new position in rural university commu- 
nity having historical interests and sea resort attrac- 
tions. 5th-year degree and experience required. Sala- 
ry $7500. Write D. H. Thomas, Kingston, R.I. 02881. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. 38500-$10,000. May start 
above minimum. Public library serves city of 57,000. 
Collection of 78,000 volumes includes 15,000 juvenile. 
Children's circulation 120,000. Excellent working 
conditions in modern building. Tota] staff of 32 in- 
cludes eight professional positions, Librarian must 
be able to assume full responsibility for administer- 
ing this division. Vacation of 21 working days after 
one year, 25 days after two years, 30. days after four 
years. State pension plan, all other usual benefits. 
Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis Li- 
brary, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

EXPERIENCED library supervisors, specialists, 
administrators for expanding municipal, school dis- 
trict, and cooperative library systems of New York 
State. Attractive salaries vary depending on location 
and level of responsibility. If you are ready for a 
challenging change, write for more information and 
application. New York State Department of Civil 
Service, R-264B, State Campus, Albany, N.Y. 12226. 

ASSISTANT director. $11,000-$13,000. Public li- 
brary serves city of 57,000. Collection of 758,000 vol- 
umes; staff of 32 includes eight professional posi- 
tions, circulation 330,000. Modern library with ex- 
pansion plans. Vacation of 21 working days after 
one year, 25 days after two years, 30 days after four 
years. State pension plan and all other usual bene- 
fits. Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis 
Library, 613 N. Washington St, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 


southeast 


REFERENCE. department head in the central 
library of an expanding library system. Beginning 
salary $8154 with present maximum $10,400. MLS 
plus five years postgraduate experience, Usual fringe 
benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
New Castle County Free Library, 10 and Market 
Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 
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UNDERGRADUATE librarian, University of Ten- 
nessee, Salary $10,000 to $15,000 and academic rank 
(instructor to full professor) determined by ability, 
experience, degrees, etc. Twelve-month position, one 
month vacation, plus university holidays; group in- 
. surance and hospitalization,- TIAA-CREF retirement 
plan, full faculty status. East Tennessee’s exceptional 
climate and scenery, growing recretional and cultural 
facilities.: Job mow open. Present undergraduate 
library in the main library building will be moving 
to new $2.5 million separate library (now in final 
stages of planning) to hold 175,000 books and 2000 
students, with a full-time staff of approximately 25. 
This is a major professional position. Write to Wil- 
liam H. Jesse, Dir. of Ls, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 37916. An equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted 
for rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New building, 
' retirement, . hospitalization, generous vacation, 40- 
hour week, excellent ‘salaries based on training and 
experience. Interview desired, not obligatory. West- 
ern Caroline: College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

HEAD of. circulation and stack supervisor. Posi- 
- tion now open. 5th-year degree from ALA-accredited 
library school and experience required. Salary range 
$7032-$8784. Apply to Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir., Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 24061. 

HEAD of films division for busy, growing county 
library near Washington, D.C. Salary range $8366- 
$10,706. Library degree plus 3 years experience in 
use of A-V materials. Opportunity to further develop 
this important service in the community. Many 
fringe benefits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. . 

SEVERAL new positions now open. Acquisitions, 
cataloging, reference, and serials. 5th-year dezree 
" from ALA-accredited library school required, Salary 
range $6144 to $7680 depending on experience. Apply 
to Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg 24061. : 

FAIRFAX County, Va. Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, needs above-average librarians with 
minimum of 5th-year degree from accredited library 
` school. Ref. cat., children’s, $6672-$8112. Branch & 
dept. heads, $7008-$8940. Supervisors, $7728-$9852. 
Coordinators,  $8520—$10,860. Business manager, 
$8940-$11,400. Fairfax Co. provides SS and retire- 
.ment, group life & hosp. insurance, annual sick, and 
holiday leave, and opportunity for advancement. 
Apply W. L. Whitesides, Public Library, Fairfax, 
Va. 22030. 

NEW horizons with a growing state agency, Two 
library consultants. One position to serve as assis:ant 
to chief of field services advising local public librar- 
les and assisting in personnel training and publicity. 
Position requires an ALA-accredited graduate degree 
and experience in management of a public library. 
A second consultant is needed to organize and direct 
a new library service for institutions and the handi- 
capped. Graduate library degree preferred but may 
accept master’s in a related field ‘if applicant has 
practical library experience. A third position, Li- 
brarian Il, will be needed to supervise new Book 
Express service. Entails supervision of two book 
trailers and twelve libraries. A fourth position, Li- 
brarian H, will be open within six months in refer- 
ence. An ALA-accredited library degree required 
with two years working experience for positions 
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three and four. A civil service agency with liberal 
fringe benefits. Advancement to Librarian IV, $965 
per month. Starting salary open. Write B-395. 
CATALOGER. Position in rapidly expanding li- 
brary using LC classification. Will be available im- 
mediately. Experience essential 5th-year library de- 
gree, Vacation and sick leave, retirement benefits, 
and group insurance. Salary scale $7500-$10,000. New 
building planned for 1969. Apply Dorothy W. Reeder, 
Dir, Towson State College, Baltimore, Md. 21204. 


midwest 


PROFESSIONAL assistant for a growing county 
library headquarters near Lansing and Michigan 
State University. Start at $6700 without experience, 
higher with. Write Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham 
County: Library, Mason, Mich. 48854. 

EXPANDING college (over 6000, undergraduate 
and graduate) has positions open for instruction in 
librarianship. and/or audio-visual education. Salary 
open to training and experience. Also positions in 
public .services and technical services (acquisitions, 
bibliography, :cataloging). Age to 35. Salary open to 
training and experience. Begin summer or fall. Write 


B-370. 

CHALLENGING position, . director for public 
library, college communtiy "in southern Michigan, 
within one hour’s drive of two Big Ten universities; 
forward-looking board seeking a take-charge individ- 
ual. 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe. benefits, sala- 
ry open. Apply to President, Board of Trustees, Pub- 
lic Library, Albion, Mich. 49224. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Library degree required. 
Salary deperident upon qualifications and experience. 


Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, and 


state retirement plan. Serving a growing city of 
32,000; home office of Marathon Oil Company. Lo- 
cated on I 75, just south of Toledo. Apply Public 
Library, Findlay, Ohio. ` : 
LIBRARIAN J, head of branch library, supervis- 
ing one full-time, one part-time staff. Two years 
rofessional experience required; salary range 
$6274—$8005. Librarian I. 2 positions in adult ser- 
vices with special interest in any of these areas: 


‘business, science, and industry; fine arts; or public 


relations. Salary range $5770-$7361. For all posi- 
tions beginning salary dependent upon experience, 
library degree required. Annual 5% increment for sat- 
isfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick leave cumu- 
lative to 960 hours, state retirement plan, social se- 
curity, health insurance provided by city. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. i 
LIBRARIAN I, adult services department, 5th-year 
degree, no experience, salary range $5820-$7260. 
Librarian TI, extension department, branch librarian, 
5th-year degree, appropriate experience, salary range 
56420-87980. Both positions include four weeks va- 
cation, sick leave, social security and state retirement 
plan. Apply Director, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, 


owa. 
LIBRARIAN I, children’s department assistant 
head, Full staff of 4. Professional position requires 
library degree. Salary range $5770-$7361. Will con- 
sider Library Assistant IV, bachelor’s degree re- 
quired; salary range $5203-$6639, 22 days vacation, 
sick leave, state retirement, health insurance pro- 
vided. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 
“REFERENCE librarian for library-minded com- 
munity of 25,000. Construction of $470,000 building 
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in progress. Library science degree. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Edna A. Dobbert, Dir., Public 
Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

AREA library consultant: $9696-$12,144 (new 
position to plan and develop regional service). First 
assistant, General Reading Department: $8112-$9696. 
Salary depending on experience. Payment of $144 
on health insurance. Library science degree. 4 weeks 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, retirement. Main li- 
brary located in cultural center which includes art 
center, planetarium, little theatre, auditorium, and 
historical museum. Apply Assistant Director's Office, 
Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mich. 


48502. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian. Experienced, 
skilled professional to work in service to existing 
libraries, government. Growing interlibrary loan pro- 
gram; assist in development of statewide reference 
activities. Salary $6000 to $7500. Write State Librari- 
an, Missouri State Library, Jefferson City 65101. 

BRANCH librarian, Librarian JI. Manage one 
branch library and supervise another, both modern, 
attractive, with good staffs. Qualifications: BA in a 
liberal arts subject, plus graduate library degree, 
plus one year or more of library experience at 
professional level. Salary starts at $6877, with step 
increases to $7982 in three years. Good fringe 
benefits, including fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
Apply to Phyllis Pope, City Ln., City L., 60 E. Pike 
St., Pontiac, Mich. 48058. 

LIBRARIAN I position open on the staff of the 
Division for Library Services, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library 
Commission). Librarian of library of professional 
library materials and assistant to public and school 
library consultants in their preparation for activities 
and field work. Degree from accredited library 
school. Salary begins at $502 a month. Adjustments 
may be made in salary based on experience or spe- 
cial qualifications. Full social security, excellent re- 
tirement, and other personal benefits. Write to Lyle 
Everhart, Division for Library Services, State Office 
Building, Madison, Wis. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P.M. Musser Public 
Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

HEAD of adult department for North Shore 
library serving 30,100. Fifth-year library school de- 
gree required. 4 weeks vacation, 9 holidays, retire- 
ment plan, social security, free hospitalization plan 
for individual. Salary open. Apply Joseph M. Pol- 
lock, Hd. Ln. Public Library, 494 Laurel Ave., 
Highland Park, IN. 60035. 

SUPERVISOR of public services (Librarian ITI) 
in charge of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
Sth-year degree and 5 years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Salary starts at $8099 and goes to 
$9828 in five yearly steps. Children’s librarian (Li- 
brarian II), a specialist in promoting books with 
children. 5th-year degree and 3 years of appropriate 
experience required. Salary starts at $6994 and goes 
to $8502 in 5 yearly steps. Branch librarian (Librari- 
an I) to develop a branch library. 5th-year degree 
required and 2 years of experience desirable. Salary 
starts at $6656 and goes to $8099 in 5 yearly steps. 
Genesee County Library serves 150,000 people in 
urban area around Flint, Michigan. Benefits for all 


positions include: retirement, health and life insur- 
ance, and social security. Apply to County Librarian 
Dorothy Olmstead, G-4195 W. Pasadena Ave., Flint, 
Mich. 48504. 

ADULT education librarian position open. Assis- 
tant in Group Service Department to organize and 
lead discussion groups, plan programs, review books, 
and to assist in administration of extensive film col- 
lection. New main library under construction. Expe- 
rienced person wanted, but inexperienced person 
would be trained on job. Fifth-year LS degree re- 
quired. Salary $6006-$7631, depending on experi- 
ence. One month vacation, fifteen days sick time al- 
lowance, state retirement system. R. Russell Munn, 
Ln., Public Library, Akron, Ohio 44308. 

REFERENCE librarian for Detroit suburban com- 
munity of 70,000. MLS degree required. Salary range 
$6583-$11,371. Allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. Annual increments, four weeks vaca- 
tion, five-day week, sick leave, social security, and 
good retirement plan. Young people's work empha- 
sized. Position open September 1. For additional in- 
formation and application forms write Robert M. 
Orr, Dir, Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 48236. 

HEAD of technical processes department. Position 
open now. Medium-sized public library. Degree from 
accredited library school required. Salary dependent 
on experience. Usual fringe benefits. Send applica- 
tion resume to Ann Ballou, Ln., Public Library, 708 
Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 48706. 

WANTED: head librarian for Iowa city of 32,000; 
budget, $72,000; 66,000 volumes; circulation 260,500. 
Graduate of college and accredited library school, 
with some experience. Salary $7000, four weeks vaca- 
tion. Apply to Mrs. Mary S. Kelleher, Pres., 567 
Warden Apt., Fort Dodge, Iowa 50501. 

COORDINATOR of public services. Opportunity 
to develop meaningful adult services programs on a 
countywide basis with emphasis on centralized ref- 
erence and book selection. Fifth-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library schoo] required. Starting sal- 
ary $6500. Apply to William K. Smith, Dir., Branch 
County Library, Courthouse, Coldwater, Mich. 49036. 

ASSISTANT music librarian to take charge of the 
publie service functions of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Music Library: reference and supervi- 
sion of reserve and circulation, with the support of 
one subprofessional assistant and part-time student 
help. The appointee will take part in the develop- 
ment and coordination of policies and routines and 
share in book selection. Excellent opportunity for an 
alert library school graduate with interest and aca- 
demic background in music, a working knowledge of 
several languages, and ability to deal courteously and 
effectively with faculty, graduate and undergraduate 
students, and staff. Beginning salary $6500. Good 
fringe benefits. Apply to. David Jolly, Asst. Ln., 
Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Ill. 

DIRECTOR for a new federated system of 41 mu- 
nicipal libraries in southern and western Chicago 
suburbs with over 900,000 population and rapidly 
growing. Director to recommend salary scales, recruit 
staff, and organize system services through and for 
the member libraries. Requires ALA-accredited 
5th-year degree, initiative, imagination, and prefera- 
bly a minimum of seven years professional experi- 
ence, of which four have been administrative. Salary 
open, but not less than $12,000. Apply in writing, 
giving full particulars of past professional accom- 
plishments to Steering Committee, Suburban Library 
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System, Public Library, 400 Lakewood Blvd., Park 
Forest, Ill. 60466. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for the following positions. Head of ac- 
quisitions department, salary $8500 to $10,000 for 
academic year with opportunities sometimes for sum- 
mer position. Qualifications: graduate degree from ac- 
credited library school and two or more years of suc- 
cessful library experience in acquisitions work. Ser- 
vice to begin September 1, 1966. Assistant acquisi- 
tions librarian, salary $7200 to: $8000 for academic 
year with opportunities sometimes for summer posi- 
tion. Qualifications: graduate library degree from ac- 
credited library school and, preferably successful ac- 
ademic library experience. Service to begin Septem- 
ber 1, 1966. Professional librarians have academic 
rank and privileges, university retirement system, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, sick leave, social security, and 
included in state retirement, Excellent working con- 
ditions in new air-conditioned building with coopera- 
tive faculty. Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin 
State University, Whitewater, Wis. 53190. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. 12 days annual sick 
leave, cumulative to 60. 24 working days annual va- 
cation. Salary $6500-$7440, depending upon qualifi- 
cations. Write: Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East 
Central Regional Library, Cambridge, Minn. 55008. 

DIRECTOR for growing two-county regional 
library located fifty miles from Kansas City, Mo. 
Two libraries and a bookmobile serve 21,000 people 
with book collection of 35,000 and circulation near 
150,000 volumes. Starting salary $7000. MLS and 
some experience necessary. Apply L. Glen. Zahnd, 
5th & Court St., Savannah, Mo. 64485. 

CITY of Decatur, Illinois, offers immediate em- 
ployment to public librarians. Librarian III, chief of 
technical processes, $7019-$8908. Librarian I (3) in 
reference department, children's department, and 
youth department, $5238-$6685. Six-step payroll 
schedule. Master’s degree in library science required. 
Experienced librarians may start above minimum. 
Employee benefits include 4 weeks annual vacation, 
paid sick leave, municipal retirement program. Air- 
conditioned buildings. 50 miles west from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Millikin University located in the 
city. For additional information write Decatur Civil 
‘Service Commission. Municipal Building, 707 E. 
Wood St., Decatur, Ill. 62521. 

DIRECTOR for new four-county regional library 
system with headquarters in Bloomington, Illincis. 
Challenging opportunity for a capable organizer to 
build up and grow with a new library system, New 
building especially designed for system use being 
built in a two-university town with a population of 
50,000 plus. Requires MS in library science, admin- 
istrative ability, ability to work with people. Send 
three references from professional people and names 
and addresses of former employers. Include age and 
experience. Benefits: four weeks vacation, insurance, 
sick leave, retirement plan pending. Salary of 
$8000—$10,000 and up, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Write Robert C. Gilliland, 480 N. Elm, 
El Paso, Ill, 61738. 

REFERENCE librarian. 5th-year library degree 
required. Salary dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Benefits include 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, and state retirement plan. Serving a growing 
city of 32,000; home office of Marathon Oil Co. Lo- 
cated on I 75, just south of Toledo. Apply Public 
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Library, Findlay, Ohio, 

LIBRARIAN III, for interesting, varied work at a 
high professional level. Prefer BA in liberal arts. 
5th-year library degree and good supervisory expe- 
rience recuited. Salary range $7410 to $8593 in 3 
years. Good fringe benefits, including fully paid Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, beautiful modern main library. 
Apply to Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Main Library, 60 E. 
Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 48058. 

HEAD librarian. Position open Sept. 15, medium- 
sized public library, l4 regular employees, 9 pages. 
Degree from accredited library school and four years 
of supervisory or administrative experience in a pub- 
lic library required. Salary open. Usual fringe 
benefits. Send application and resume to Karl K. 
Leibrand, V-Chmn., Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, 708 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 48706. 

ASSISTANT director. Chief of central library. For 
Detroit suburban community of 70,000, Salary range 
$8500--$13,000. Allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. 4 weeks vacation, five-day week, sick 
leave, social security, and good retirement plan. An 
unusual opportunity in one of American’s fine subur- 
ban public libraries. Open February 1, 1967. For ad- 
ditional information and application forms, write 
Robert M. Orr, Dir., Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 48236. 

HEAD librarian. Public library serving nonsubur- 
ban community of 25,000. Beautiful new building, 
pleasant, above average town, progressive cooperative 
library board, and excellent school system. Ample 
opportunity for librarian to be a leader in civic and 
social life, Requirements: 5th-year degree, adminis- 
trative experience, wide reading scope, and desire to 
have best possible library. Salary $7800 up, de- 
pending on qualifications; usual fringe benefits. 
Apply to Mrs. M. S. Drew, 712 Brown, Niles, Mich. 

9120. 

HEAD librarian in growing city of 15,000, 65 
miles east of St. Louis. 18,000-volume collection, 
$40,000 budget, $100,000 building fund. 40-hour 
work week, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization, and 
retirement fund. Salary scale $6000-87500. Library 
degree and some experience required for challenging 
position. For further information contact William C. 
ane Pres. of the Bd., Public Library, Centralia, 


ALA Office for Recruitment has new position of 
professional assistant. $6444—97764. Apply to Myrl 
Ricking, ALA headquarters. 

HEAD librarian—attractive North Shore suburb 
40 minutes from Chicago; library important to com- 
munity; pop. ca. 11,000, budget $75,000. Need 5th- 
year library degree and experience; qualities of 
leadership, personality, and broad community inter- 
est. Better than average salary scale plus fringe bene- 
fits. Write to Kenneth Nebenzahl, Pres, Public Li- 
brary, 185 Crescent Dr., Glencoe, Ill. 60622. 


mountain plains 


DIRECTOR needed now to plan total library service 
and building program for newly established Greater 
Clark County Library District. Imaginative thinking 
plus solid experience in administrative and planning 
roles basic requirements. Library will serve 75,000 
residents in suburban-rural areas. Initial budget re- 
quest, $168,000 for services, effective July 1966. Full 
details available from C. L. Boyd, Chmn., Board of 
Trustees, 1961 Gabriel Dr., Las Vegas, Nev. 89109; 
tel.: 702-736-1223. 

UTAH County Library will have the following 
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vacancies: acquisitions librarian, cataloger, and 
reference librarian. Professional degree required; 
experience desirable but not necessary. Positions 
available September 1. Good salary. Usual employee 
benefits. New central building under construction. 
Contact Guy Schuurman, Chief Ln., 2555 Washington 
Blvd., Ogden, Utah. _ 

LITTLETON, Colorado, population 20,000, pleas- 
ant growing suburb of Denver requests applications 
for the position of library director, Annual budget 
of $70,000, 8 employees, and spacious new building 
dedicated in October 1965. Possibility of greatly ex- 
panded program working with recently created re- 
gional library district serving 50,000 people living 
outside the city. Liberal fringe benefits. Council- 
manager government with advisory library board. 
MLS and minimum of 3 years experience required. 
Salary: $6720-$8400. Send resume to C. M. Broberg, 
City Mgr, 2450 W. Main St., Littleton, Colo. 


southwest 


ASSISTANT librarian, small university art depart- 
ment, Splendid opportunity for bright, young library 
school graduate with MS to participate in the build- 
ing of a first-rate art history library with liberal 
funds and connected with energetic exhibition and 
academic programs. Responsibilities would include: 
reference work, cataloging, some administration. 
Strong interest and training in the humanities and 
foreign languages essential, art history background 
desirable. Both candidates with an without library 
experience will be considered, Physical quarters very 
attractive; opportunity to audit art history courses. 
Salary: around $6500, depending on qualifications. 
Please write personal attention of Mrs. Charles Neu, 
Ln, Art Department, University of St. Thomas, 
Houston, Tex. 77006. 

LIBRARY director. Salary open. Excellent 
benefits and opportunity for growth in a growing 
library. Ideal weather and living conditions in the 
“West’s Most Western Town.” Must have experience 
‘and thorough knowledge of principles, methods, and 
practices of library administration. Master’s degree 
in library science required. Send resume to Person- 
nel Office, 60 W. Indiana Rd., Scottsdale, Ariz. 

SOUTHERN University. Assistant to the librarian 
to have charge of all public services and to partici- 
pate in book selection. A challenging opportunity for 
a scholar, trained in research and bibliography. Col- 
lege and MLS degree required, experience preferred. 
Faculty status, 544-day week. Hospitalization and 
disability insurance, retirement, social security, and 
fringe benefits. Salary depends on qualifications and 
experience. Man preferred. Write Mrs. Camille S. 
Shade, Ln., Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 

DIRECTOR to administer county library system 
established one year. Present facilities; main library, 
6 branches, 6 bookmobiles, 2 branches to be opened 
soon, others being planned. Expanding program of 
countywide service, with budget which exceeds 
$1,000,000. Present full-time staff of 112. 40-hour 
week, excellent fringe benefits. Splendid educational, 
cultural, and recreational facilities. Library science 
degree and library administration experience re- 
quired. Salary open. Apply to Charles E. Lane, 
Chmn., Metropolitan Library Commission of Oklaho- 
ma County, 131 N. W. Third, Oklahoma City 73102. 

DIRECTOR for publie library system. Gulf Coast 
city over 125,000 population. Require MLS, supervi- 
sory and administrative experience in public library. 
Need person looking for challenge and opportunity. 


Salary to $10,000. Replies confidential. Box 1523, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

ASSISTANT librarian with library degree for 
growing library in city of 15,000. $5400 with fringe 
benefits. Write Octavia Fellin, Ln., Public Library, 
Gallup, N.M. 87301. 


pacific northwest 


CITY  Lhbrarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $6468- 
$7740, experience being a factor in step ap- 
pointment. Full responsibility for city public library 
operations, Library science degree essential. Prefer- 
ence given for library experience and preferred con- 
sideration for other working experience. Challenge, 
for a progressive individual, of library transition 
from the present building to $300,000 building. 
Apply Astoria Civil Service Commission, City Hall, 
1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 97103. 

DOCUMENTS/serials librarian. Salary range 
$600-$745. Fifth-year degree from an ALA-accredit- 
ed library school plus four years of professional ex- 
perience, including work with documents, required. 
Send applications including references to Oregon 
State Library, Salem 97310. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian. Academic refer- 
ence experience desirable, not required. Assistant 
catalog librarian. Experience desirable, not required. 
Faculty rank, vacations, usual benefits. Salary 
$6000-$7000 dependent upon qualifications. Fifth- 
year library science degree required, subject back- 
ground and language desirable. Challenge and op- 
portunity in expanding library operation. Contact 
Dean of Library Service, University of Montana, 
Missoula 59801; tel.: 406-243-2053. 

REFERENCE librarian. Salary range $525-$655. 
Fifth-year degree from an ALA-accredited library 
school plus two years of professional experience, in- 
cluding reference work. Send applications including 
references to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

LIBRARIAN with science or medical library 
background to direct new program. MLS and one 
year’s experience required. Beginning salary $6800- 
$7600. Position now available. Faculty status, TIAA, 
paid health and major medical insurance, one month 
vacation. New building to begin in August. Contact 
Harold R. Gibson, Ln., Pacific University Library, 
Forest Grove, Ore. 97116. 

CATALOGER to join present staff in strong col- 
lection-building program. Library master's degree, 
subject master's and/or professional experience de- 
sirable. Faculty rank of instructor, $8063 minimum 
salary, generous vacation schedule, benefit programs. 
Seashore-alpine locale of unmatched beauty; urban 
advantages of Seattle & Vancouver, Canada, nearby, 
Write Thomas Frazier, Hd. Cat, Wilson Library, 
Western Washington State College, Bellingham, 
Wash. 98225. 

CITY librarian. Salary $6420. Two weeks vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement plan. In county seat, equi- 
distant Portland, Seattle, ocean beaches, Mount 
Rainier. Climate mild, town friendly and literate. 
Send inquiries to Wayne M. Smith, Chmn., Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Chehalis, Wash. 

APPLY now to start work immediately as a li- 
brarian for the Portland Public Schools. One posi- 
tion in elementary acquisitions area and elementary 
cataloging. Qualifications will include a minimum 
of 9 hours of course work in librarianship and a 
bachelor’s degree. A teaching certificate is not re- 
quired. Salary with a bachelor’s degree, $5350-38600, 
and with a master's degree, $5500-$9275, depending 
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on experience. One additional position as school li- 
brarian for supervision of elementary libraries. Re- 
quirements include a certificate as a librarian and a 
bachelor's degree. Salary with a bachelor's degree, 
$5350-$8600, and with a master’s degree, $5500— 
$9275, depending on experience. Portland has an 
integrated instructional materials program. Apply 
Harold Buskrud, Pers. Dir., Portland Public Schools, 
631 N.E. Clackamas St, Portland, Ore. 97208. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children's librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applic- 
able to public library service. Unnecessary to come 
to San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg, San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

ASSISTANT city librarian. City of San Bruno, 
Calif., located 12 miles south of San Francisco. 
Graduation from college supplemented by year of 
graduate study in accredited library school, plus 3 
years professional experience. For particulars contact 
City Manager, City Hall, 567 El Camino Real, San 
Bruno, Calif. 

ADVANCEMENT opportunity for able librarian. 
The city of San Leandro is seeking an extremely 
competent senior librarian to be in charge of techni- 
cal processing activities with a top salary of $710. 
. You are encouraged to apply if you have MLS sup- 
plemented by at least two years recent, increasingly 
responsible experience. Individual must exercise 
effective leadership and be able to function with 
considerable initiative, independence, and sound 
judgment. Apply immediately to Personnel Office, 
City Hall, San Leandro, Calif. 94577; tel: 415—638- 
4100, ext. 266. 

REFERENCE librarian. Position now open in 
growing city library, member of Black Gold Co- 
operative Library System. May be filled on either 
junior ($442-$550) or senior (494-9617) profes- 
sional level. Graduation from accredited library 
school and U.S. citizenship required. Rapid advance- 
ment on merit pay plan, 40-hour week, sick leave, 
holidays, vacation, retirement, and insurance bene- 
fits. Ideal climate, beautiful locale, college town. Ap- 
ply Personnel Office, City Hall, 990 Palm St., San 
Luis Obispo, Calif, 93401. 


LIBRARIAN III Public librarian, graduate of 


ALA-accredited school, needed for public relations 
and: adult education programs. Four years experience 
(three in public library and reference field). U.S. 
citizenship required. Salary range $7500-$9108. Write 
Public Library, 605 N. El Dorado St., Stockton, Calif. 
95202. 


alaska 


CATALOGER for main idibus and branch librarian. 
For a new branch in a fast-growing community. LS 
EE required and experience preferred. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply Z. J. Loussac Public Library, 
Anchorage. i 
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canada 


SCARBOROUGH Publie die requires a supervi- 
sor of bookmobiles to take full charge of the service 
provided by 4 vehicles, supervise a staff of 27, plan 
schedules, select book stock, ete. Qualified profes- 
sional librarian only, with 4 years experience in 
library work. Salary range $7535-$88665. Apply to 
A. W. Bowron, Chief Ln., Public Library, 1076 El- 
lesmere Rd., Scarborough, Ont. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian. Library with million- 
dollar book budget is seeking a senior person to 
head an escalating acquisitions program designed to 
add two and a half million volumes in ten years. 
Generous salary commensurate with: responsibilities. 
For further details write to the Librarian, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

SCARBOROUGH Public Library requires special- 
ist librarian to be in charge of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment at the new Cedarbrae Regional Library to be 
opened in fall of this year. Qualified professional li- 
brarian only, with 3 years public library work. Sala- 
ry range $6300-$8049. Full benefits, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, up to 100 days accumulated sick leave may be 
transferred from previous employer. Apply to A. W. 
Bowron, Chief Ln., Public Library, 1076 Ellesmere 
Rd. , Scarborough, Ont. 

A LIVELY challenge in the Reference Division of 
the University of Victoria. Needed: a bright and 
energetic reference librarian interested in all aspects 
of university reference library work including student 
instruction and library orientation, building all areas 
of the reference collection, interlibrary loans, prepara- 
tion of bibliographies both for faculty and as Refer- 
ence Division publications. BLS from an accredited 
library school required. New library building, 22 days 
annual holiday, beginning salary $6000 with consid- 
eration for experience, good working conditions, and 
fringe benefits, Apply D. W. Halliwell, Ln., University 
of Victoria, Victoria. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man, 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 


years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Available September. Write B-389-W. 

PROFESSOR of cataloging & reference for 3 
years in So. America. Man, 32, MLS, Calif. '57. 
Teaching, cataloging, or reference position, Return- 
ing to U.S. in '67. Available Mar. 1. Write B-391-W. 

EXPERIENCED woman librarian, teacher, school 
cert, BA, MALS. Desires H.S. or coll. or L.S. in- 
struction in Southwest area. Write B-393-W, 

ADULT educator, experienced, available Sept. 15. 
MA (pol sci), library degree. Plan, produce, pub- 
licize, programs of continuing education. Write 
B-394-W. 


Rates for Classifed Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA member 75g. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sified Department. 
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What size label do you need? For 3 lines? 5 lines, or 
more? It's easy with the Se-Lin? Labeler! Attaches to 
typewriter to produce laminated, smudge-proof 


labels. You know that every one going. 


on a book stays on... permanently. 
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We'll send you back crisp 
clean newones in /2 hours. 


Send us any number of catalog cards. 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 72 hours we'll 
send you back photo-exact duplicates. 
As many as you need. 


And they'll be in the same order you 
sent them to us. "A" to"Z'or"Z" to" A". 
Your new cards will be on top-grade 
Library of Congress approved stock, 
punched, trimmed and ready for filing. 
The price. As little as 44¢¢ per card. 
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Xerox Reproduction 
121 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Please send me complete information and 
mailing cartons for catalogue cards. 
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Model B — Microfilms book (or book 
card), ID card, and date (or trans- 
action) card. 


Charge directly: 
from book or card 






Model RR — Microfilms book (or 
book card) and simultaneously is- 
sues an imprinted, dated, numbered 
transaction slip. 


Efficient, economical photographic charging 


Choice of: Outright Purchase, Lease - Rental, Lease - Purchase 


The best photographic charging system — 
REGISCOPE. The most dependable source 
for it — DEMCO, the company that has 
been serving the library field for over 60 
years. 


Extensive research and thorough field 
testing have shown Regiscope meets all the 





exacting requirements of library photo- 
graphic charging: easy-to-use, dependable, 
economical operation that produces a clear, 
sharp film record every time. The Regiscope 
system can be instituted at once, or inte- 
grated gradually, but either way, its effici- 
ency, economy and ease of operation will be 
immediately recognized. 


For complete information on Regiscope Charging Machines 
and Supplies, write the Demco office nearest you. 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 53701 e Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 06514 « Box 1586, Fresno; Calif. 93716 
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Bro-Dart: Books » SERAS e Furniture e Charging Systems e Book Processing e Colorprints 


Tove Oh “Love, 
Oh Gareless Love! 















reading is a passion. 
Before your books are 
loved to death—protect — 
them with Bro-Dart 
Plasti-Kleer® Lifetime® 
book jacket covers. | 

Only Bro-Dart offers 
the double-glued, double- fold 
edge reinforcement that 
prevents abrasion, absorbs wear, 
controls punctures. 

Rugged polyester film insures 
maximum wear and tear resistance 
Bro-Dart's complete time and money 
saving line of protective covers includes 
Lifetime-Self-Stick ... the covers that 
attach themselves with pressure sensitive 
adhesive tabs. 





Sno: 


With Bro-Dart covers, readers can INDUSTRIES 
love your books as much as they want — 
but they can’t love ’em to pieces. Dept. ALA-10 

Whatever your protective needs — 56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 07114 
periodicals, record albums, pictures — Newark » Williamsport » Los Angeles e Brantford, Ontario 
Plasti-Kleer’s got you covered. THE COMPLETE LIBRARY SOURCE 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-Auguat by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership: dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.8.4. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Her Association, 50 E, Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 





OCTOBER COVER 

A model Shakespearean the- 
ater helps students in a New 
York classroom gain insight 
into his works. The model is 
among materials used in a 
special program called CUE. 
An article about this program 
begins on page 918. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Ássociation, 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
fion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 

Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
Mrs. Patricia A. Goldie 
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The Arts, the Humanities, and the School Library 


The Arts, the Humanities, and the Federal Government, 
Roger L. Stevens 


Literature and the Liberated Spirit, Dwight L. Burton 
CUE—an Experiment in the Humanities, Grace Lacy 


Current Issues Facing Leadership in the School Library 
Field, Harold G. Shane 


Reading and the American Public, Pearl S. Buck 
Library Workshop for Adults, Mildred T. Stibitz 
Library Trustees and the Literate Society, Craig T. Senft 
Midwinter Meeting—1967 
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The new Documat Mark 18 


Reader-Printer. 


The new Documat Mark 18 microfilm reader- 


printer turns its head so you don’t have 


to turn yours. An adjustable reader head 
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rotates 90? to provide an upright image of 
any material. it's exclusive with Documat. 

The Mark 18 reader-printer is automatic. 
Press a button and you get a sharp, clean 
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Heads up! 
With the only 
18 x 24 Reader-Printer 


that you can look at 
right side up. 


machine that faithfully reproduces halftones, 
diagrams and pictures. 
Patrons use it to copy newspaper or 
magazine articles, or pages from a book. 
And, it’s installed and serviced at no charge 
to the library. In a recent survey, 94% of the 
users in libraries of Docustat copiers had 


18" x 24" print, the finest microfilm reproduction favorable opinions of the machine. And 34% of 


possible. It copies from 16mm, 35mm or 70mm 

roll film, aperture cards, film jackets or 

film sheets and prints continuous tones, 

halftones, even positive or negative film. 
Another welcome addition for nundreds 

of libraries has been the Docustat? Mark 5 

coin-operated book copier. It is the photocopy 


them made copies once a week or more. 

For full information on the Documat 
quality line of readers and printers and 
coin-operated copiers, write Documat Inc., 

a subsidiary of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, Dept. 5, 84 Fourth Ave., 
Waltham, Mass. 02154. 


DOCUMAT ITT 
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THE TROUBLE BUSH 
by Earl Schenck Miers 


The joyous autobiography of a man 
who refused to consider himself handi- 
capped though born with cerebral 
palsy. Limited only in the use of his 
body, he made full use of his mind... 


became an outstanding editor, noted ' 


Civil War authority, author of more 
than 40 books. $5.95 


SPURS TO GLORY 
The Story of the 
United States Cavalry 
by James M. Merrill 


The pride of the Army. The pride of 
the nation. The whole sweeping pag- 
eant of a glorious history — when the 
Cavalry rode to the rescue! 20 pages 
of period photographs and SUE , 
9 


ON THE ICE 
by Peter Clarke 


200 photographs, many in full color. 
The. story of one of the last real fron- 
tiers unopened by man, “Operation 
Deep Freeze”, testing the courage, en- 
durance and skill of modern Meee 


THE AVALANCHE ENIGMA . 

by Colin Fraser 

. For skiers and mountain climbers this 
book may literally be a life saver, with 
its practical, proven methods of ava- 
lanche survival. For every armchair ad- 
venturer, it’s a glimpse into one of the 
most. savage rampages of nature. 41 
photographs and drawings. $6.95 








THE MODERN HOMEMAKER 
COOKBOOK 


by Mary Meade 
(of the Chicago Tribune) 
500 fast recipes for the hard-pressed 


working girl. Recipes take minutes, 


taste like hours of fancy preparation! 
Includes—-appetizers; stews; chowders; 
casseroles; fish, meats, and poultry; 
vegetables and desserts. Illustrated with 
16 full color plates. $4.95 


THE DISCIPLES 

by Emil Kraeling, author of 

I Have Kept the Faith : 

Who were they? Why did they follow 
Jesus? From the Gospel, and from 
many non-biblical sources this distin- 


. guished writer brings alive the “ordi- 


nary” men of Galilee who became the 
“glorious company”. Jan. 20 $4.95 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
EASTER ISLAND-— VOL. 1l 
by Thor Heyerdahl and 

Edwin Ferdon, Jr. 


The scientific report of a team of arch- 


aeological experts. Includes Pitcairn, : 


Rapa Iti, Rauvavae, the Marquesas, 
Eastern Polynesia, Easter Island, and 
covers subjects from Adzes to the con- 
cept of Rongo-Rongo. Photographs 


and drawings. Sept. $15.00 
CALABRIAN SUMMER 
by Bryn Gunnell 


An intimate picture of “the toe of the 
boot"—the land and the people, their 
joys and sorrows. $4.95 


BATTLES OF THE 
FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 


by Theodore Thomte 


The story of “Old Ironsides". The con- 
cise, action-packed narrative is supple- 
mented by 50 illustrations. $1.50 


RAND MCNALLY 


Box 7600, Chicago 60680 
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A new publication, Comparative Costs of Book 
Processing in a Processing Center and in Five 
Individual Libraries, has been published by the 


Illinois State Library. The author is Donald D. 


Hendricks, research associate, Library Research 
Center, University of Illinois. The study was done 
at the Research Center, the eighth in their Re- 
search Series, and was funded by a grant from 


the U.S. Office of Education. 


* 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School will offer approximately thirty scholar- 
ships and fellowships for 1967-68 in amounts up 
to $6700. Included are six predoctoral and two 
postdoctoral training stipends ($2400 and $6500 
respectively, tuition-free) for medical librarian- 
ship. Application deadline for the scholarships 


and fellowships is Jan. 15, 1967. À number of re- 
search assistantships will also be offered; these 
are on a half-time (20 hours a week) basis and 
are compensated at an hourly rate depending on 
the qualifications of the student. Applications for 
the latter will be considered at all times. Ad- 
dress inquiries to the dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, 1116 E. 59th St., 
Chicago 60637. 


* 


Applications for exhibits of the winning books 
in the 1966 Southern Books Competition and the 
Midwestern Books Competition may be sent to 
Lawrence S. Thompson, Department of Classics, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 40506. Dead- 
line for applications and for changes in the 
schedule is Jan. 15, 1967. The books entered in 
the competitions will be judged on the basis of 
design and printing, and the exhibits probably 
will include twenty to thirty books. Each library 
may have an exhibit for approximately one cal- 
endar month and will have the responsibility of 
shipping the books, at its own expense, in time to 
reach the next exhibitor. The books must be dis- 
played in. locked cases. A printed handlist will 
be available by June 1967. 













Ministry of Defence, London 


subjects. 







Author and Subject Catalogues of the NAVAL LIBRARY 


The largest sections of this library are devoted to naval and general history and to geo- 
graphical subjects. The latter section contains some very old and rare charts and maps. 
There is also a good collection of biography and autobiography, with emphasis on naval 


Prepublication price: $265.00; after July 31, 1967: $330.00 


Dictionary Catalog of the MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 

The New York Public Library, Reference Department 
This collection represents narrative and diplomatic history, as well as the literary scene. 
Holdings pertain to every state in the United States, and to many areas around the world. 


The collection is particularly strong in manuscripts pertaining to the discovery, exploration 
and settlement of North America and Latin America. 


Prepublication price: $80.00; after January 31, 1967: $100.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL E CO. 70 Lincoin Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 


Approximately 85,000 cards, 5 volumes 


Estimated 25,000 cards, 2 volumes 
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À breakdown of registration at the New York 
Conference by states shows, as might be expected, 
that New York was the leader with 3369 librari- 
ans in attendance. Other large delegations were 
New Jersey, 942; Pennsylvania, 539; Illinois, 
439; Massachusetts, 338; Connecticut, 330; Ohio, 
271; District of Columbia, 257; Michigan, 284; 
California, 222; Maryland, 218; Missouri, 134; 
Texas, 130; Indiana, 120; and Virginia, 113. Li- 
brarians from four U.S. territories—Canal Zone, 


Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands—at- - 


tended, as did librarians from 48 foreign coun- 


tries. eoo. 


Chiang's New Model... Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus new had in stencil and new ink 
ry in 10 minutes. 


Patented » Performance net 
rder ‘On Approval" Invite 
Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, indiana 46637 





HARVARD 
LIBRARY 
BULLETIN 


A British reviewer, lamenting 
the suspension of the Harvard 
library Bulletin six years ago, 
observed that it had from the 
start “eschewed a narrow biblio- 
graphical approach to its func- 
tion,” and “need not fear com- 
parison with any similar publica- 
tion in the world.” In January 
1967 the journal will resume 
publication as a quarterly under 
the editorship of Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Subscriptions, at $10 
per year, should be placed 
through Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 


lg ARD 





PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We guarantee that all standing orders placed with us are renewed with the pub- 
lishers at least eight weeks prior to expiration. 


1 


New subscription orders are processed promptly and accurately. 


All claims for missing numbers receive careful attention. 


UGG - Hainer, Ine. 


offices in 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 
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Why do secondary school students prefer Colliers — - 
over the other major adult encyclopedias? 


ES 
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.. Colliers is easiest to read and understand according to 
a national survey among secondary. school librarians. 


ua ` 





Of the 674 secondary school librarians who responded, most said that Collier’s (1) had the 

best maps and illustrations, (2) was easiest to read and understand, (3) had the most interesting, 
stimulating style of writing, (4) had the most useful index volume, (5) was best organized 

for practical information, and (6) was the encyclopedia used most by secondary school students. 
Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
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ALA Membership Day is celebrated this year on Tuesday, October 18. 
In commemoration of the founding of ALA in October, 1876, by 
103 librarians, the ALA Membership Committee has established 
the third Tuesday of October to be observed annually as ALA 
Membership Day. The membership goal for ALA's 90th year is 
35,000 members. l 


The National Advisory Commission on Libraries will be headed by 


Douglas M. Knight, president of Duke University. in announcing 
the creation of the Commission by Executive order, President 
Johnson said: "I've asked the commission to appraise the role 
and adequacy of our libraries, now and in the future, as sources 
for scholarly research, as centers for the distribution of 
knowledge, and as links in our nation's rapidly evolving com- 
munications networks." 


Members of the Commission, in addition to Mr. Knight, are: 
Verner Clapp, president, Council on Library Resources; Herman 
Fussler, director, University of Chicago Library; Theodore 
Waller, president, Teaching Materials Corporation, New York; 
Wilbur Schramm, director, Institute of Communication Research, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif.; Launor Carter, senior 
vice president, Systems Development Corporation, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; Caryl Haskins, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C.; 
William N. Hubbard, Jr., dean, University of Michigan Medical 
School, Ann Arbor; Alvin Eurich, president, Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies, Aspen, Colo.; Stephen Wright, former 
president of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; Harry Ransom, 
chancellor, University of Texas, Austin; Carl Elliott, former 
Democratic Representative fron Alabama; Estelle Brodman, medical 
library, Washington University, St. Louis. 


Keith Doms, director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and & member of the ALA Executive Board, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Special Council Committee on Access to Libraries, 
inasmuch &s Richard Harwell, former chairman, will be on sab- 
batical leave this year and unable to devote the necessary time 
to committee work. Verner Clapp has agreed to serve as con- 
sultant to the committee. 


The charge. to the Committee is "to review action taken by the 
Association in the execution of its expressed intention to 
'continue to promote freedom of access to libraries for all 
the people' using every means at its disposal (ALA Council 
Minutes, 1964 Midwinter Meeting, pp. 4,7, exhibit 4, p.8) and 
to make recommendations to the Executive Board and Council at 
the Annual Conference of 1966." 
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The citation above refers to Conclusion 3 of the Review and 
Evaluation of Access to Public Libraries (A Report to the 
Executive Board and Council of the ALA from the Board of 

re aaah of the Library Administration Division, January 26, 
1964), p. 7: 


"Many areas requiring further study are suggested by this 
report: 


a. in recognition of the obligation to provide public 
library service for all, including the underprivileged, 
new and continuing studies in depth are needed of the 
groups treated only superficially in this report--foreign 
language readers, the economically depressed, the poorly 
educated, as well as cultural and racial minorities 
wherever they are found. 


b. An extensive, well-supported study of branch library 
service is an obvious and crying need. This should cover 
all aspects of the community library service program, in- 
cluding clientele and use, optimum size and location of 
facilities, hours of service, administration and staffing, 
selection and maintenance of the book collection, and 
system relationships. 


c. Patterns of discrimination in employment and promo- 
tion of minority group members in libraries would be a 
fruitful field for study. 


d. ...the time may be ripe for a new broad study of 
public library goals. As the communications revolution 
led to the Public Library Inquiry, so the social revolu- 
tion now sweeping America may call for & re-evaluation of 
the library's social purpose and of the means for achieving 
it." 


The Committee made a progress report to Council at the New 
York Conference, and is expected to make a further progress 
report at the 1967 Midwinter Meeting. 


David Hoffman, head, Technical Information Service of the ALA 
Library Technology Program, is taking a one-year leave of 


absence from that position to assume the duties of Assistant 
Director of the ALA International Relations Office. Robert 
Shaw, assistant to the Executive Secretary, Library Admin- 
istration Division, will move to the Technical Information 
Service position in LTP. 
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Forrest Carhart, director, ALA Office for Research and Develop- 


ment, following the presentation of a paper at the Inter- 
national Association of Technological University Libraries 
SEMINAR ON THE APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY METHODS 
AND TECHNIQUES at Delft, The Netherlands, will travel to 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
and England to gain information on technological needs and 
progress, and to introduce the products of the Library Tech- 


nology Program to overseas markets. 


At the meeting of the International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions (IFLA), General Council, 32nd Session, September 12 thru 
16, Foster E. Mohrhardt served as ALA's official delegate. The 
U. S. delegation included President Mary V. Gaver; Immediate 
Past President Robert Vosper; David H. Clift, Executive Director; 
‘and Ruth Tarbox, Executive Secretary, Children's Services and 
Young Adult Services Divisions; and Mr. Carhart. Virginia 
Haviland, Library of Congress, and Emma Cohn, New York Public 
Library, represented the.Children's Services Division and the 
Young Adult Services Division, respectively. 


Ruth Warncke 
Deputy Executive Director 





September 9, 1966 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 
23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-28, 1969; Seattle, June 21-27, 
1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, June 25-July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, Nevada, 
June 24—30, 1973. Midwinter Meeting: New Orleans, January 9-14, 1967. 
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Why should I invest $275 
in a Mini-Graph? 


Because it wil! save you many 
times its cost in money and proc- 
essing time. 

The Mini-Graph printing machine 
is a quiet, efficient, little wizard. 
It gives you sharp, clear, easy-to- 
read catalog cards in any desired 
quantity. Prints two a second. 
Anyone can use Mini-Graph. 
Simply type data on low cost 
stencil and attach it to the ma- 


Distributed By 


chine. Set the counter for quantity 


wanted. Press the button. Mini- 
Graph zips printed cards out at 
top speed; turns itself off when 
the run is finished. With Mini- 
Graph in your library there's no 
sending work out. No waiting. 
Books get on the shelves quicker. 
Complete starter outfit, including 
machine, stencils, ink, everything 
for only... $275. 


GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES Syracuse, N.Y. /Btockton, Calif; 
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ug qund by, à George Noct. The cory used for this series i from 
pe Library e Congress. 


WT paint 3 dae ined; together, gipa nar af the cogtireg, H 
vorditio ted plantain Ha: Magsisi Cheo ta the Lond Baite 
"tony desse à inte English, London, Peasley, 1935. 

Ceci Calvert, ` serpii Lord Rainaa was à first-rate business 

fft. ds Toas he denoted ehe prepipétión af a book entities 4 
Rolie àf. Marlanit., Printed j in London the samé year, EWA 

neither the haat ear che los promolinnal iract enticang English 
ried fp cmt te Amerie, buio was one af ihe best. 

The famous narrative of Father Ar ndiew White describing T3 
begnnon: d Maryland yg condensed, and used for the fitit 
uit, Thea, followed a complere déwription of che country, In- 
dian policy, nondithons'for land tenure; and detatied instructions 
gy the pintere, The accompanying map is of interest because 
E thet boundary) dispttes which Tater arae betweer Vitginia 
and Mary and. l l 
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T Noni, the Pequot War, 2 
Ore faur accounts of this — the best i by Mr jd 
Vum, the commander of. the Ce ontieclicul forces. ft was pub- 
ished sinusi 100 years Inter i ip in RT in Boston. . 
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co Engh settlement at tins i 


ONE HUNDRED RARE VOLUMES 
. ON AMERICAN HISTORY- 
WRITTEN BY 
THE MEN WHO MADE I. 


like Jacques ie Sir Alexander a oe 
‘Capt. John Smith, John Charles Frémont, clear 
through Frederick Turner's 1893 essay on the 
closing of the frontier. : _ 

400 years of American history, written by 
the men who made it. `. | 

Every volume is a meios full-scale, 
clothbound facsimile of the best edition. Includ- 
ing illustrations and a special introduction on 
the significance of the book.. 

Every title was carefully seis: for au- 
thenticity by Dr. Howard H. Peckman, director 
of the William L.. Clements. Library. Dr. Louis 


‘B. Wright and Dr. Philip A.-Knachel of the Fol- 


ger Shakespeare Library, and members. o their 
staff wrote the introductions. 

The, March of America cdilbctiua: was às- 
sembled from the British Museum, the Library 
of Congress; the William L. Clements Library 
and the Henry L. Huntington SER and Art 
Museum. . 


Many of thes RUM have never been - 


available to libraries before. 


Return this coupon and we'll iod youa.. P y 


brochure’ including a bibliography for the collec- , 


E tion and library price information. . Bw ^ 
IY University Microfilms, Inc. -- - ^. t J 








eA SUBSIDIARY or: rd. iac de Fes Ed 


COUNTY 


ZIP CODE 


t University Microfilms, Inc. 
f Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 
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E PES These. unique floor to ceiling 

pilasters, supporting the Estey wall-attached shelving, are typical 
of the many effects that have been created to give Estey Li- 

braries a look of distinction. 

Today's libraries demand color and modern design in bookstacks 

and other functional equipment as well as in their sparkling new 


buildings. Estey has worked closely. with hundreds of libraries, : 


their architects and interior designers, to create distinctive in- 
teriors; among them the University- of Vermont, University of 
New: Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Massachusetts and Douglass College, the woman's college of 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. 

If you are planning a library, be sure you are aware of Estey's 
complete line of metal bookstacks, multi-tier stacks, carrels and 
other equipment. Also ask to receive copies of The Estey Library - 
Consultant—it generates ideas for modern planners. 
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3 distinguished publications say it* 
. better than we could 


From “The Instructor," May, 1965—'" Many schools, particularly those NDEA- 
aware, will find the Grolier Universal has real value in answering the in- 
creasing demand for classroom sets." 


From “The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin of the American Library 
Association,” June 15, 1965—*... recommended as a OW prin ready refer- 
ence encyclopedia for homes, schools and libraries." 
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And now from “Fhe American Book Collector," May, 1966—“The Grolier 
editors, under the competent direction of Professor Lowell A. Martin, have 
done a superb job in the ten volumes of the ‘Grolier Universal Encyclo- 
pedia. The original contributors are among the leading scholars of the 
English-speaking world...Its accuracy is impeccable. Its scope is compre- 
hensive but balanced. Its typographical format, legibility, illustrations, and 
cartography leave nothing to be desired in an average American family with 
children ranging over three grades of grade school, junior high, and grown- 
TOME ups... The proof of the reference pudding is practical use: For three months 

s a family of fifth, seventh, and ninth ‘graders (all of L.Q. 150 plus) had no f 
i need to resort to any of the four other encyclopedias in the house; and the | 
Greek teacher in the same menage often used this set for quick reference in | 
lieu of his well worn ‘Oxford Companion to Classical Literature.’ " 


You'd expect to read reviews like this for an encyclopedia costing three 
times as much. Instead, they are for the GROLIER UNIVERSAL--an encyclopedia - 
that, in less than a year, has become one of America’s recommended full- 
range, authoritative reference works. Yet, it is priced so low, you can 
purchase three sets for about the price that one set usually costs.. 


GROLIER UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Actual Size: 10%” x 8" 
25 % 10 Volumes 
off list price C50 Pages rds 
of $99.50 25,000 Entries 
to Schools. 12,000 Illustrations, 
and Libraries — including 4,500 in Color 
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SPENCER DIVISION 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


The all-new GROLIER UNIVERSAL is the biggest and 
best encyclopedia for the money...anywhere. 


$77 
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jackets. Protect them with MYLAR’ 


catalogs. For further information and a 
demonstration sheet of Du Pont MYLAR 
jackets are left on. Jacket covers of Du Pont polyester film, mail this coupon today. 


Experience proves that books circulate at 
least twice as often when their paper book 


MYLAR* polyester film keep paper jackets p—-——————-—-—— 
looking neat and attractive checkout after | 


checkout. 

Jacket covers of MYLAR resist scratching, 
won't cloud or turn brittle with age. They 
permit effective jacket display for years. 


They are perfect for Children’s Corners and 


Young Readers sections. MYLAR protects 
books from spilled soft drinks, ice cream, 
peanut butter, jelly...and children. 


Specify MYLAR the next time you order book- 


jacket covers or look for the MYLAR 
trademark when ordering from suppliers 


Fou ro FONT REGISTEREQ TRADEMARK, 


Du Pont Company, Film Department, Room 4618-B 
Wilmington, Delaware 198€8 


Please send me informaticn on book-jacket covers of 


| MYLAR and ademonstration shéet of Du Pont MYLAR film. 


Name 
Title 


l, Address 


Stete__ | Zip 


CED UPIN MYLAR” 


ALL y, p Mag, Of 3. 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 





Look what | 
| happens when 
, you put a 
coin-operated - 
Xerox opier 
in your library. 


Your readers make their MR at the push 
of a button and you keep all the money. 














We have two kinds of coin-operated 914's, 

One charges a dime a copy. 

The other a quarter a copy. 

Insert a key and you can make copies for 
yourself without putting in coins. 
You don't have to buy the machine. You 
4 only pay Xerox for the copies you make, based 
on a monthly minimum. (AH copies.count 
| toward the minimum.) 

The big difference between a coin-operated 
914 and a regular 914 is that box full of money 
at the end of every month. 

Send in the coupon and we'll send you our 
| brochure: n To Your Need." 





XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. BRANCH OFFICES (K PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES. OVERSEAS! RANK XEROX LTD., LONDON; E O 
FUJI-XEROX CO,, TOKYO, BOTH JOINTLY OWHEO WITH RANK ORGANISATION, LTD. XEROX AND 914 ARE TRADEMARKS OF XEROX CORPORATION, 
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I Send to: Xerox Corporation A-10 
|| Midtown Tower, Rochester, N. Y. 14604 


ll Please send brochure: “Keyed To Your Need" 
| Tm interested in a machine that charges: 
| O 10¢ a copy O 25¢ a copy. 
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ADDRESS 
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The “Library Planner" 


Miss Zelia J. French wrote in the July-August 
‘1966 issue of the Bulletin that “other profes- 
sions have developed some valid procedures which 
might be borrowed by the library profession in 
dealing with the dilemma of too few consultants 
and no firm method of preparation for the posi- 
tions. . . ." 

She also mentioned the task of the library con- 
sultant as a library planner and adviser or arbiter. 

Looking over the various professions which 
might have something to offer ours, the urhan 
and regional planning profession comes to mind. 

Planning, as both art and science, is concerned 
with the long-range and large-scale physical rela- 
tionships within the community and the efficient 
provision of public facilities. Its objectives are 
comprehensiveness, continuity, economy, respon- 
sibility, and communication of public policy- 
making and decision-making with regard to the 
implementation of various criteria and objectives, 
e.g., the provision of adequate library services. 

The role of the professional planner in this 
regard is, to a large extent, governed by his edu- 
cation and training in both the theory and! tech- 
niques of planning. His formal education includes, 
where feasible, real contact and experience with 
specific problems, as well as opportunities to dis- 
cuss and to acquire new ideas. As a professional 
person, the planner approaches his job uniquely 
prepared as an expert with abilities in research, 
communication, and public administration, as well 
as a significant and fundamental experience wita 
the values and philosophies of society. 

Within the context of governmental structures, 
the planner’s role is unlike that of any other 
officer. His relationship to the policy-making body 
is often both direct and indirect. However, prob- 
ably his more important functions lie with ad- 
vising and aiding the specialized study group and 
the chief administrative officer (in libraries, the 
director) in that he develops alternative proposals 
and evaluates their results. 

The planner brings to the policy-making body 
the objectivity of science as well as an interest 
in viewing, understanding, and implementing in 
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public decisions those things we phrase in terms 
of “values, morals-ethics, beauty, freedom.” 

His task is to first assess the present state of 
the city, library system, or other special activity 
in their larger meanings and dimensions. Sec- 
ondly, he identifies goals and aspirations of the 
public as a whole, of vested interest groups, of 
governmental agencies, and of the individual com- 
mon man. In, then, translating these, the planner 
provides scientific data and objectivity to the 
analysis of the future. And, with the special study 
group and the chief administrative officer, he de- 
velops policy recommendations which are cal- 
culated to implement the so-called “planned 
future,” while at all times allowing the fullest 
practicable expression of creativity and freedom. 

The professional planner aids in the wide dis- 
semination of policy as well as the review and 
evaluation of policy on a continuous basis by 
making himself easily accessible to the public 
and the chief administrative officer. The planner’s 
talents in communication allow the transmission 
of concepts and goals of the “general plan” as 
well as the explanation of the techniques used in 
its preparation. 

A typical analysis precedes most planning 
studies: 


I. Background and Historical Materials 
II. Pertinent Demographic Data 
A. Population size 
B. Density patterns 
C. Composition 
D. Recent and historical changes or trends 
Ecological Data (Historical and Present) 
A. Concentrations of activities and people 
B. Centralization 
C. Past planning 
D. Existing policies and goals 
IV. Problem Areas 
A. Source and historical development 
B. Fundamental causative and contribut- 
ing factors 
V. Prospects for the Future 
À. Present and newly developing trends 
B. Logical effects 


III. 


The general plan and associated data and study 
projects are then initiated and completed. The 
“general plan document” itself, then, as a final 
product, contains the following: 


I. Introductory Materials 
A. Resolution, et cetera, directing the 
studies 
B. Pertinent legal definitions and opinions 
II. Scope of the Subject Matter 
A. General trends and general develop- 
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mental standards or principles 
III. Community Analysis 
A. Regional factors 
B. Local factors 
C. Metropolitan area factors 
1. Historical development 
2. Present forces determining develop- 
ment, expectations, and problems 
3. Current land-use patterns 
a. Commercial 
b. Residential 
c. Industrial 
d. Public 
4. Economic base as related force 
5. Educational levels 
6. Recreation facilities 
7. Public facilities 
a. Special studies as warranted 
Master Plan for Development Policies 
(e.g., Library Services) 
A. Goals, expectations, problems 
B. Specific recommendations for imple- 
menting goals 
C. Legal formats for policymaking de- 
cisions 
D. Appropriate subjects for further and 
continuous study and evaluation 
E. Legal counsel review 
V. Capital Improvements Plan for Public 
Uses and Activities 
A. Present revenue base 
B. Debt and fiscal debt limitations 
C. Debt and expenditures scheduling for 
Specific projects 


IV 


Planning, then, allows and fosters the activities 
of the administrator, staff, policy-making body, 
and the public at large and serves to widen the 
view of all in consideration of proper actions, de- 
cisions, and concerns, and contributes to the wise 
and efficient expenditure of public funds and 
resources. 

Libraries need a new type of consultant—the 
"library planner." 

I would welcome any correspondence pertain- 
ing to the concepts contained. 


GENE MANDRELL 
Branch Librarian 
Public Library 
Del City, Okla. 


A Correction 


In the report on the Council discussion of the 
Grafton Resolution (ALA Bulletin, September 
1966, p. 816), I am quoted as having suggested 


that, in the clause dealing with Executive Board 
action to reinstate a member suspended because 
of discriminatory practices, the words “complete- 
ly satisfied” be changed ‘to "unanimously satis- 
fied.” Although this is a very minor matter in 
view of the outcome of the discussion, I should 
like to state for the record that I made no such 
suggestion. What I pointed out was that the pro- 
vision in the proposed resolution that the board 
be "completely satisfied" amounted to a require- 
ment of unanimity and that, in order to forestall 
ambiguity, the resolution should require a unani- 
mous vote by the Executive Board if the Coun- 
cil wished to establish so stringent a condition. 
Otherwise, I suggested, the word "completely" 
should be deleted. Councilor Verner Clapp, whose 
subsequent motion to the same effect was adopted, 
indicated his agreement with my preference for 
this alternative in his remarks from the floor. 


WERNER B. ELLINGER 
Library of Congress 
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‘The New York Times preserves | 
its past on RECORDAK Microfilm | 
by Kodak. You can too! 


Keeping up with the “Times” is a natural on microfilm. And The New York Times 

. agrees. Keeps its own file of The New York Times, dating back to 1851, on 

RECORDAK Microfilm. Also offers these microfilm editions to libraries as an invalu- 

-able day-to-day history of U.S. and world events. Look-up is easy with a RECORDAK 

! film reader. No bulky bound volumss to handle. No danger of damage by tear- 

sheet or newsclip "borrowers." For full details on microfilm editions of The New 

York Times, contact their Library Service Department, or write us. We will also be 

glad to send you details on RECORDAK film readers and microfilming systems 

for libraries, if you wish. Eastman Kodak Company, Business Systems Markets 
Division, Department A-4, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 
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AMER 


..in a highly competitive field. - 
a truly superior product.’ _ 


A. L. Knoblauch, President, Western Illinois University, adds that he found 
the volumes *'exceedingly comprehensive with their topical coverage, as well 


as very current." 


Constant up-dating and the Grade-level Editing Concept are two of the many 
good reasons why statements like these are being made about the AMERICAN 


EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Here are a few comments from other leaders in education and library science: 
"I wish I had known about this set of books before I bought a set no one of us 


can use because we cannot understand what we read." 
Reported by Donald G. Decker, Dean, Colorado State College 


*,.. designed with particular attention to the needs of elementary school and 


high school students..." 


Martha Boaz, Dean, School of Library Science, University of Southern California 


"Its audience, while primarily younger people, will certainly include many, many 


adults...” 


Elvis J. Stahr, President, indiana University 


",..extremely serviceable and a pleasure to use. I recommend it highly...” 
Pauj N. Clem, Director, Educational Library, Coliege of William and Mary 


**... outstanding as compared to other available encyclopedias.” 
Millard E. Gladfelter, President, Temple University 


“I recommend it daily to our students of library science.” 
John E. Burke, Director of Library Service, East Texas State University. 


Based upon Laboratory School teaching experience, PROVED-IN-USE BY STUDENTS 

. . at every grade level . . . a concept in reference set editing that makes the American 
Educator EASY TO USE ... INTERESTING ... SATISFYING ... INFORMATIVE 
...at every grade level . . . STIMULATES the reference habit . . . at every grade level. 


Selected by 51 Nobel Prize Winners, hun- 
dreds of other eminent scientists and schol- 
ars, as the vehicle for sharing their knowl- 
edge... at every grade level. 


FREE to teachers and librarians: 
MODERN MATHEMATICS reprint from AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. Theories 
and techniques explained by Lola J. May, 
Mathematics Consultant, Winnetka, Illinois, 
Schools. Write to: Mrs. Victoria S. Johnson, 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Biuff, 
Illinois 60044. 
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THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
KEPT UP-TO-DATE 
EVERY 90 DAYS 
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NEW 
STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 





New Standard editors record news events and 

scientific advances as they happen and publish this 
information every 90 days in WORLD PROGRESS—a 
unique 128-page quarterly supplement. The timeliness of- 
this supplement is unmatched by any other publisher 

of encyclopedias. WORLD PROGRESS is provided 

with a permanent binder that matches 

the New Standard volumes. 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e Completely revised, enlarged edition 

e 14 volumes e 6,000,000 words e 8,700 pages 

» 17,000 articles e 12,000 illustrations 

e Fully cross referenced 

* Comprehensive program of continuous revision 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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LARGEST and 
BOOK 








Each of these 3 Division warehouses stocks 
more than 112 million books... 100,000 


different nues tron 1 ,200 publishers! S: 
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EASTERN emer: _~ MIDWEST & — DIVISION * WESTERN DIVISION 


HILLSIDE, New Jersey 07205 MOMENCE, Illinois 60954 ~~ ` RENO, Nevada 89502 
Telephone: 201-923-3200 Telephone: 815-472-2444 . 380 Edison Way: 
N.Y.C. Tel: 227-8470 . Chicago Tel: 312-346-4074 | Telephone: 702-786-6700 
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WHOLESALERS 
CO. 


TAYLOR 


I Baker & Taylor gives the 
most complete shipment of 
Orders direct from its 
giant stocks of titles! 





This fantastically huge, fully maintained 
inventory, coupled with the most modern 
order-filling equipment and with more 
than 130 years of experience, enables 
Baker & Taylor to send as much as 85% 
of the titles on an average order in the 
first shipment... and within 24-48 hours 
after the order is received. This kind of 
wholesale book service is unequalled! 


Further, Baker & Taylor keeps on hand 
books from 80 University Presses—the big- 
gest concentrated stock of its kind! 


OLDEST 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 
SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES IN 
THE SOUTH-SOUTHWEST! 


Interstate Library Service Co. 
of Oklahoma City 
is now a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of The Baker & Taylor Co. 
| Interstate will continue to concentrate 
on serving schools and public libraries in 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 


Huge new quantities of books are being 


rushed in to supplement Interstate's stock. 


Titles will be carried in sufficient depth 


to enable Interstate to give the same high 


rate of first-shipment book service as 


you obtain from all Baker & Taylor plants. 


Schools and libraries in the South-South- 
west are invited to send their next orders to [| 


Interstate Library Service Co. 
4600 N. Cooper 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73118 


Send your NEXT order to the Baker & Taylor office nearest to al 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY SERVICE CO. 


‘HOUSTON, Texas 77019 A wholly-owned subsidiary of The Baker & Taylor Co. 


The.Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 West Gray Street 
Telephone: 713-524-6411 





OKLAHOMA CITY, Oklahoma 73118 
4600 N. Cooper 
Telephone: 405-525-6561 
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Now your library patrons don’t have to stay 
at home to enjoy furniture by Drexel 
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Drexel’s award-winning 
Declaration line has been adapted for the library 
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Now Southern Desk offers your library all the warmth and style of home with 
Declaration. Adapted from Drexel’s home furniture line of the same name, Declaration is 
of straight-forward clean-lined contemporary design with Early American accents. Created 
of walnut veneers with a hand-rubbed natural oil finish, it features surfaces of laminated 
plastic in matching walnut grain or simulated white leather. 


And Declaration offers you more than fifty handsome Southern Desk Company 
pieces, each stocked for rapid delivery. Accent pieces from 





Drexel’s household line are also available to add further beauty 

to your library. DE 
This, then, is Declaration. Highly-styled library furni- > 

ture produced in volume to give you real value. For further in- DREXEL 





formation, contact: Southern Desk Company, Department E, ENTERPRISES. IMC 


Hickory, N. C. Phone 704 345-7161. 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Kretiek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


PL 89-511 AUTHORIZES NEW LSCA 


On July 19, President Johnson signed H.R. 
14050, the bill to extend and enlarge the Library 
Services and Construction Act for another five 
years. The new public law (PL 89-511) autho- 
rizes $700 million over the next five years for 
four principal programs—-two existing, Title I, 


Public Library Service, and Title II, Public 


Library Construction; and two new, Title III, 
Interlibrary Cooperation, and Title IV, Special- 
ized State Library Services. 

The appropriations authorized range from $35 
million in fiscal 1967 to $75 million in fiscal 1971 
for Title 1; and from $40 million in fiscal 1967 
to $80 million in fiscal 1971 for Title II. 

For Title III, grants to stimulate interlibrary 
cooperation, the new law authorizes from $5 
million in fiscal 1967 to $15 million in fiscal 1971. 
No matching funds are required in fiscal year 
1967, but thereafter 50-50 matching is called 
for. 

For Part À of Title IV—to strengthen library 
service to people in state institutions—the law 
authorizes $5 million in fiscal year 1967, in- 
creasing to $15 million in fiscal 1971. And for 
Part B—to help establish or improve library 
service to the physically handicapped—the au- 
thorization ranges from $3 million in fiscal 1967 
to $7 million in fiscal 1971. No matching is re- 





By Arrangement with the Trustees of the British Museum 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM SUBJECT INDEX 
by G. K. Fortescue 
1881-1900 Three Volumes £10 {0s. Od. ($30. 00 per volume 
*1901.1805 One Volume 8 " 
* {906.1916 
*i9ii-1915 ** d 
*1916-1920 “t as 
*1921-1925 ** t 
1926-1930 “' ta 
1931- Tun Two Volumes 
*1936-1940 > 
*1941~1945 né Volume £8 8s. Od. ($23.50) 
*[846-[950 Four Volumes £24 Os. Od. ($67.50) 
19851-1955 In preparation 
£60 Qs. Od. ($175.00) 


*[956-[960 SIx Volumes 
SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS RELATING TO THE 
EUROPEAN WAR ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 1914-1920 £3 3s. Od. ($9.00) 
*Those with an asterisk are available Immediately 


A SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS PUBLISHED UP TO AND 
INCLUDING 1880 


by R. A. Peddlo 


Complete set of 4 volumes £76 (Ss. Od. M a 00) 
single volumes £21 Qs, Od. ($63. 


PALMER'S INDEX TO ‘THE TIMES’ NEWSPAPER 1790-1941 
(June) 


COMPLETE MICROFILM EDITION 

IN 21 REELS WHICH CAN BE SUPPLIED INDIVIDUALLY 

£232 10s. Od. ($795.00) 
ALSO AVAILABLE ARE SOME OF THE ORIGINAL OUND 

QUARTERLY VOTUMES LN RRT PERIOD 1867-1941, 

5s AUSTRALIAN CATALOGUE OF BOOKS Complled and edited 
by A. B, Foxcroft, M.A. £9 9s. Od. ($27.00 
THÉ CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF BODKS 1791-1897 'By Willet 
Risketson Hslght £9 9s, Od. 7-00) 
THE E ENGLISH NAVAL FORCES 1199.1272 By F. eue nu Pom PS 
ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES By i. F, 


£12 12s. Od. ($36.00) per volume 


Salzman, 
M.A., F.S.A Od. ($18.00) 
ENGLISH TRADE IN THE MIDDLE AGES By L. F. Silman, M.A., 
F.S.A. 9s. Od. ($27.00 ) 


SHAKESPEARE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By William Jaggard £21 0s. Od. ($63.00) Special n on n handmado 


($89, 80) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CACAO By Wolf Muelter £6 63. od. ($18.00) 


PHYSIOLOGUS BERNENSIS (CODEX BONGARSIANUS 318) 


VELLUM BOUND REPRINT OF THIS FAMOUS JECUMINATRD 
CLASSIC OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY £40 Os. Od. ($120.00) 
Subscriptions for the following Facsimile Editions are. "being invited : 


BIBLIOGRAPHER'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By William Thomas Lowndes 


The set--8 volumes complete 


£39 Os. Od. ($117.08 
individual volumes sach at [^ g j 


£6 i0s. Od. ($19.50 


BIBLIOMANIA OR BOOK MADNESS 


By Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D.D. 
£21 Os. Od. ($63.00) 


GREGOROVIUS'S "HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES" 


Translated from the original German Edition by Annie Hamilton. 
8 volumes In I3 volumes-—complete 8 15s, Od, ($225.00) 
(Single volumes supplied as required) 


THE NAVY UNDER THE EARLY STUARTS AND 
iTS INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
By C. D. PENN, M.A. Lond. 
A basic work on English Naval history 


A MOST IMPORTANT ANGLO-AMERICAN DOCUMENTI 


£9 9s. Od. ($27.00) 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR 
A STUDY IN COMBINED STRATEGY hy Sir JULIAN S. COHBETT 


Fully Bound, 2 volumes. Large Crawn 8 vo, 885 pp. I4 Maps. Index. 
£14 14s. Od. ($42.00) 


THE FUGGER NEWS-LETTERS 


Bong a A of unpublished letters from the Correspondents of 

the House of Fugger during the years 1568-1605. 

AUR serles edited by Victor von Klarwill, translated zy od. (821.005 

Second series edited by Victor von Klarwill, aneian. by L. 8. 
£9 9s. Od. uu. 007 

Tin DISPATCHES OF FIELD MARSHAL THE RUKE OF WELL- 

INGTON By the late Col. Gurwood, C.B., K.C., T.S. (8 olana) 


8s. Od. ($144.00) 
THE COINAGE OF ENGLAND By Charles Oman, 


K.B.E. 
£9 9s. pa: ($27.00) 
Three Important historical works by F. nen s 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY EXAMINED IN "s RELA- 
TION TO THE MANORIAL AND TRIBAL SYSTEMS 


£9 9s. Od. ($27.00) 
THE OXFORD REFORMERS 


£9 9s. Od. ($27.00) 
THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN £9 9s, Od. ($27.00) 


WALES 
ENGLISH DOLLS, EFFIGIES AND PUPPETS By Allee K. Early 
8 8s. Od. ($24. 00) 


DIE METHODEN der FERMENTFORSCHUNG 


Unter Miiarbeit von Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
PROF. DR. BAMANN, TUEBINGEN 
un 


PROF, DR. KARL MYRBAECK, STOCKHOLM 


Containing 204 contributions by (3f leading scientists In the fields of 
Chemistry, Blology ana Medicine. Reprint of the only, constantly 
sought after, 1941 ed 
4 Volumes. 1014” X ition. 3,388 pp. 802 Illustrations ` 

£78 15s. Od. ($225.00) 


MANY OTHERS—ASK FOR FULL CATALOGUE 
H. PORDES, Publisher and Bookseller, 
$29b Finchiey Rd., London, N.W.3, England 
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quired for these programs in fiscal 1967,. but 
thereafter matching would be on the same basis 
as under Titles I and II. 


EXPANDED LC PROGRAM COMPLEMENTS LSCA 


Public Law 89-522, signed by the President 


July 30, amends the National Books-for-the- 
, Blind Act and extends the Library of Congress 
service to other physically handicapped persons 
' who cannot use conventionally printed materials. 
Both the House and Senate committees consid- 
ering this legislation called attention to the fact 
that the LC program would complement the 
Title IV-B provisions in the Library Services 
and Construction Act, which authorize matching 
grants to the. states for library services to the 
physically handicapped. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMISSION 

At the signing of the LSCA, President John. 
son also. announced that he would appoint a “na- 
tional library commission” which “can provide a 
national perspective on the problems that confront 
our nation’s libraries.” The President said that the 
job of this panel of distinguished citizens and 
experts “will be to point toward an effective and 
efficient library system for the future.” (For mem- 
bers of the commission, see Memo to Members.) 


SINCE 1844 





Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
purchasing by schools and 
libraries are available from 
McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write. 
for free catalogs, literature. -_ 


«um A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
2 


' 2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


Subsidiary Company 


Bie: J. LEIBEL, Inc. 


1238 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 
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ADVISORY COUNCILS NAMED 


On July 13, the President announced the ap- 
pointment of the Advisory Council on College ; 
Library Resources authorized under Title IT-A of 
the Higher Education Act (PL 89-329). One 
month later, he named the Advisory Committee 
on Library Research and Training Projects au- 
thorized by Title II-B of HEA. 

The function of the Resources Council is to 
advise the commissioner of education in estab- 
lishing criteria for the supplemental and special 
purpose grants provided under Title II-A. 

Serving with Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe, II, as chairman, will be: Curtis G. Ben- 
jamin, chairman of the board, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York; Herman H. Henkle, 
executive director, John Crerar Library, Chica- 
go; Sister Jane Marie Barbour, director, De- 
partment of Library Science, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio; Albert P. Marshall, 
librarian, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Archie L. McNeal, director of libraries, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables; Rutherford 
Rogers, librarian, Stanford University, Califor- 
nia; Mildred Johnson Heyer, state librarian, Car- 
son City, Nevada; and Herbert S. White, execu- 
tive director, NASA Science and Technology In- 
formation Facility, Documentation, Inc., College 


FEDERAL FUNDS... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


_ Whatever funds you're using to buy 

books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You’ ll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Ine. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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Park, Md. 

The function of the Research Committee as 
authorized by Sec. 224 of Title II-B is to advise 
the commissioner on matters of general policy 
concerning research and demonstration projects 
relating to the improvement of libraries and the 
improvement of training in librarianship or on 
special services or problems in these areas. 

Appointees are: Dorman Winfrey, director, 
Texas State Library, Austin; Raynard Coe 
Swank, dean, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Hoyt Galvin, di- 
rector, Public Library of Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg County, Charlotte, N.C.; Mrs. Virginia 
L. Jones, dean, School of Library Service, Atlan- 
ta University; Jesse H. Shera, dean, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; Eli M. Oboler, director, Idaho State 
University Library, Pocatello; Duane E. Wilder, 
National Forge Co., Irvine, Pa.; Charles R. 
Pierce, executive director, Research Communica- 
tion Science Associates, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N.Y.; Lyle M. Spencer, 
president, Science Research Associates, Chicago. 


HEW APPROPRIATIONS 

The Labor-HEW Appropriation Bill for fiscal 
1967 (H.R. 14745), passed by the House and re- 
ferred to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
May 5, is still under consideration, although 
hearings have been concluded. Until this bill be- 
comes law, all authorized programs will be 
financed at the 1966 level, by authority of the 
continuing resolution (H.J.Res. 1180) adopted 
by Congress June 28. For example, in this inter- 
im period, LSCA funds will be available on 
the 1966-program basis of $55 million rather 
than on the possible increased level authorized 
for fiscal '67 in PL 89-511. 


FLORENCE AND BEiRUT AGREEMENTS 

On July 28, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported and recommended passage of 
amended versions of H.R. 8664 and H.J.Res. 
688, the bills to implement the Florence and 
Beirut Agreements. The Florence Agreement 
(H.Rept. 1779), in effect in over fifty countries, 
removes tariffs on printed, published, and cer- 
tain other educational, cultural, and scientific 
materials. The Beirut Agreement (H.Rept. 
1780), in effect in more than twenty countries, 
removes tariffs on audio-visual materials of an 
educational, scientific, and cultural nature. 

As yet, House floor action on these bills has 
not been scheduled, but is expected shortly. 
After a House vote is taken, the legislation will 
be referred to the Senate Finance Committee for 
further action. ecc 
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Recommended for Libraries 
NEW GUINEA: The Last Unknown 


Gavin Souter 


"In the tradition of excellent Australian journalists 
Mr. Souter has written a brilliant semi-popular his- 


tory of a fascinating land. . . . Originally published 
in Australia in 1963, this first American edition is 
an admirable example of extra effort in the art of 
bookmaking. A highly desirable and notable volume 
for all libraries.’~~Library Journal, (Taplinger Pub- 
lishing Company) $7.95 


Distributed by 


Teplinger Publishing EC 


New York 1 0003 
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Nowavailable 
new Linguaphone 
library program 


Linguaphone’s Library Program solves the 
problem of circulating multiple record 
educational sets. Standard Linguaphone 
courses of sixteen records are divided into 
four units of four records each. Every unit 
comes in its own album accompanied by a 
complete set of texts. Discounts ranging 
from 10% to more than 25% are built into 
the purchase price of the Library 

Program Courses. 


Now you can circulate a single course to 
four of your members at the same time and 
offer them complete command of a 
language, not just a series of meaningless 
phrases. Students can learn to read, 

write, speak and even to “think” in a new 
language. And, they can do it within the 
circulation period permitted by your library. 


That's only part of the Linguaphone 
Library Program. 


Send in coupon for complete details 
including information on how 
Linguaphone will help you to tell your 
members about your language collection. 
Linguaphone Institute, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., N. Y. 10020 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE. 
Dept. ALA-1, 30 Rockefeller PL, N.Y., NY., 10020 


r 

| 

| 

| Please send me complete information on the 
| Linguaphone Library Program. | understand 
| that no salesman will call and that i am under 
| no obligation. 
| Name 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Address 


— — — — — see eee — — eee — ee m 
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15 VOLUMES » 17,000 ARTICLES 
15,000,000 WORDS » 7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
6,000 CONTRIBUTORS FROM 76 COUNTRIES 


To be published January, 1967 


For details on special institutional price, write for free brochure. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Dept. CR-102, 351 West 41 Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
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starting now, every new Treasure Trove cover we produce will 


have this distinctive (T) printed on it. After a while, all Treasure 
Trove covers will have it. 


When this program is completed, you'll know at a glance that 
you're getting: 


Maximum reader appeal with the most faithful reproduc- 
tion of the publisher's jacket in the most beautiful color. 


Illustrated spine panels that help young readers discover all 
of the kinds of books they are looking for on your shelves. 


More circulations through better quality buckram and 
protective plastic coating. 


Better books because of the fine craftsmanship of your 
authorized Treasure Trove prebinder and rebinder. 


The new (fp symbol is a small thing to look for, but a big thing 
to find on your prebound and rebound books. It means you’re 


getting genuine Treasure Trove, the covers that help vou serve 
young readers better 4 ways. 


Oreasure Orove 





- for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-hound Books 
2134 EAST GRAND AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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from A New Home For Billy 


TUMBLE The Story of a Mustang 
Written and illustrated by 

WESLEY DENNIS 

An event. The first picture book by this 
famous author-illustrator for years, itis 
about a little wild horse. 6% x 9%. 
Ages 4-8. Grades K-3. $3.50. HHB 
$3.21 net. Oct. 15, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


BIGHORN SHEEP 

By MARY ADRIAN 

illustrated by 

Genevieve Vaughan-Jackson 

The life story in brief text and hand- 
some illustrations of a beautiful Ameri- 
can animal, now almost exterminated. 
The HH Preserve Our Wildlife Series. 
6 x 9. Ages 7-10. Grades 2-5. $2.95. 
HHB $2.76 net. Aug. 29. 


SLOPE DOPE 
By CLEM PHILBROOK 
Illustrated by Frank Kramer 


This fast-action ski story is based on 
a teenage skiing program and has lots 
of information in both text and pictures. 
blo x 8/4. Ages 10-14, Grades 5-8, 
$3.50. HHB $3.21 net. Aug. 29. 


FIRST PARTY 

By MIRIAM GILBERT 

lilustrated by Sidnee Neale 

Fifteen-year-old Laurie Peterson has 

her first girl-boy party. What to wear? 

Whom to invite? An hilarious story but 

worthwhile too. 5% x 8%. Ages 11-14. 

Grades 6-9. $3.75. HHB $3.45 net. 
Aug. 29. 


HASTINGS 
HOUSE 
Books for Children 


A NEW HOME FOR BILLY 
By MAY JUSTUS 

Illustrated by Joan Balfour Payne 

A simple appealing story about a Negro 
boy and his family and their search for 


a new home. 6x9. Ages 6-10. Grades 
1-4. $3.25. HHB $3.03 net. Aug. 29. 


THE WILDLIFE 


OF SOUTH AMERICA 

By DOROTHY SHUTTLESWORTH 
illustrated by George Frederick Mason 
This combines the work of two famous 
naturalists in the dramatic story of the 
spread and change of wildlife on this 
relatively unfamiliar continent. Maps, 
charts, index. The HH World Wildlife 
Conservation Series. 634 x 9%. Ages 
12 up. $4.50. Aug. 29. 


LIVE WIRE 

By CLEM PHILBROOK. 

Hiustrated by Joshua Toiford 

A graphic view in story form of how a 
power complex works, especially in a 
state-wide power failure. Authentic ca- 
reer material; exciting. 575 x 8%. Ages 
12-16, Grades 7-10, $3.75, HHB $3.45 
net, Aug. 29. 


POSTMEN THE WORLD OVER 
Written and illustrated by 


FLOYD JAMES TORBERT 


A vivid account of how mail service 
started and has grown in the U.S.A., 

Canada, Germany, Finland, India, Au- 
stralia and other countries. The HH 
World Government Service Series, Ages 
9-12, Grades 4-6. 2 colors, $3.75. HHB 
$3.51 net. Sept. 15. 


THE GIRL IN 


THE WITCH HOUSE 

By RUTH HOLBERG 

lilustrated by Lloyd Coe 

This delightful story by an author fa- 
mous for her lively historical books is 
set in Revolutionary Massachusetts. 
5V» x 8!4, Ages 9-12. Grades 4-6. 
$3.75. HHB $3.45 net. Aug. 29. 








WRITING, ILLUSTRATING AND EDITING CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY 


This long-awaited volume by a famous editor covers all phases of juvenile publish- 
ing from the techniques of writing, illustration and production to the duties of an 


editor. Bibliográphy, Index. 320 pages. 5% x 814. Adults. $6.95. 
Send for complete children's book catalog 


In Canada: Saunders of Toronto, Ltd., Toronto 28 


Oct. 30. 


HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
151 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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A brand new 
kind of dictionary 
for beginners 


by Richard Scarry 


‘Richard Scarry is the author of over 70 children’s 
books. When Richard Scarry titled one of his books 
the Best Word Book Ever, the N.Y. Times noted in 
its Children's Best Seller List that "There's no doubt 
about the title's claim". That's the way critics, 
teachers, librarians, parents, and especially children 
have responded to the 70 books that Scarry has 
either written or illustrated or (recently) both. Neither 
his training at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts School 
nor his experience as an illustrator for Vogue could 
possibly account for hís ability to create the animal 
characters with which children of every background 
identify so effortlessly and rapturously. His newest 
book is Richard Scarry's Storybook Dictionary. 





Richard Scarry’s STORYBOOK DICTIONARY. Richard Scarry has done 
it again with a dictionary that is both delightful and educational. 
Recognizing the fact that what is fun to learn is easier to learn, each 
word entry is amusingly defined by the action of one or more of the 
100 animal characters who appear throughout the book. Over 2500 
words are used, defined, or illustrated. More than 1000 pictures in 
full color and hours of fun and learning. 128 pages, 1014" x 12”, 
Grades 2-4. Goldencraft Net: $3.99 


Also available: Richard Scarry's BEST WORD BOOK EVER. introduces children to more 


than 1200 words through charming, full-color scenes showing every kind of activity. 
Every object within a scene is labelled, including things like mud and splinters that 
probably nobody ever thought of labeling before. 96 pages, 10%” x 117&". Grades 1-3. 
Goldencraftt Net: $3.99 


Richard Scarry's BUSY, BUSY WORLD, Full of colorful pictures of animal 
characters acting like people at work and play the world over. Paris police- 
men, Greek painters, New York firemen, Norwegian fisherman, many more 
—all busy, all instructive, all fun. 96 pages, 10%” x 11%”. Grades K-5. 
Goldencraft Net: $3.99 





Library Journal Processing Kits available for ail 
Goldencraft titles from Library Journal Cards, inc., Golden p r CSS Jj Inc. 
Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, N.Y. 10003. Educational Division 


850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Send for FREE catalogs of curriculum-related materials keyed to Government Aid Programs. 
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The articles in this special issue 0 
are based on the presentations 
made to school librarians who 
attended programs planned by 
the American Association of 
School Librarians during the 
summer of 1966, Dwight Burton 
The Arts addressed librarians and teach- 
? ers at the session planned by 
AASL at the NEA Miami Beach 
e e conference in June. Roger 
the Humanities Stevens was speaker at the 
| » AASL State Assembly breakfast 
at the ALA New York Con- 
ference. Harold Shane was 
d h keynote speaker for ihe AASL 
ali t e preconference July 8-9 on the 
theme "The Aris, the Humani- 
ties, the Social Studies, and the... 
m School library." Mrs. Grace ^ 
School Library Lacy was another of the major. = 
speakers at the preconierence, - 
the purpose of which was "to 
explore ways in which. school 
librarians can provide leader- 
ship in relating the library pro- 
gram more effectively to these 
areas of the curriculum." 

E We are -grateful for the 
stimulation provided by these 
four busy people who also 
made these manuscripts avail- 
able for publication in the 
Bulletin.—Eleanor E. Ahlers, - 
editor, school libraries series 








The Arts, the Humanities, 
and the Federal Government 


by Roger L. Stevens 


If it is true, as the saying goes, that “in the 
beginning was the word,” we have now 
reached a point in human history when there 
are so many words that even the most volumi- 
nous reader finds himself overwhelmed with 
the enormous tonnage of printed pages in the 
tens of thousands of books, magazines, and 
papers placed at our disposal each year. The 
book-lover today must be a discriminating 
person for, as one librarian put it, there is no 
time for bad or dull books. 

Many words have been written about the 
value of literature, but it cannot be said too 
often that the written word is one of civiliza- 
tion’s most necessary and enduring elements. 
There is, or can be, almost something magical 
that happens when we bring ourselves to any 
given book at any particular time. 

Lawrence Clark Powell, one of your fellow 
librarians, spoke of the “multiple vision read- 
ing gives a man,” and added that his life had 
become one “in which reading and living 
have become inseparably blended, so that 1 
cannot say which comes first in my scale of 
values, literature or life." 

Our books can also teach us some of life's 
bitter but necessary lessons, if we will only 
take the time to search for them. I don't think 
anyone who has read The Plague by the late 
Nobel Prize laureate, Albert Camus, will ever 
forget his last paragraph: 


.. . as he listened to the cries of joy rising from 
the town, Rieux [the book's protagonist | remem- 
bered that such joy is always imperiled. He 
knew what those jubilant crowds did not know 
but could have learned from books: that the 
plague bacillus never dies or disappears for good ; 
that it can lie dormant for years and years in 
furniture and linen-chests; that it bides its time 
in bedrooms, cellars, trunks, and bookshelves; 
and that perhaps the day would come when, for 
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the bane and the enlightening of men, it would 
rouse up its rats again and send them forth to die 
in a happy city. 


At the present moment in American histo- 
ry, we are also blessed or burdened with a 
spate of books and articles, spattered with a 
near-lexicon of cliches and catch-phrases about 
the arts. We are told of the cultural explosion, 
the American Renaissance (about which F. O. 
Matthiessen wrote a 678-page book more than 
25 years ago), arts services and organiza- 
tions, cultural standards and enrichment, the 
culture consumers, conspicuous aesthetics, 
and so on. If you work with the arts on a 
daily basis, as I do, you sometimes reach the 
point when you think you are about to sink 
into the blubber of seething terminology and 
drown a beautiful death—all for the greater 
glory of the arts, of course. 

One of our critics said recently that she is 
beginning to react like the German general 
who, when he heard the word “culture,” felt 
compelled to reach for his pistol. 

I have by no means reached that stage, but 
| find myself concerned, even disturbed, by 
the growing tendency to think of art as mere- 


e Mr. Stevens is 
chairman of the Na- 
tional Foundation on 
the Arts and Hu- 
manities, Washington, 


D.C. 
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ly a marketable commodity or a special brand 
of aesthetically enriched consumer goods. I 
would not be at all surprised if we soon en- 
countered a massive “public service” cam- 
paign, whose slogan might be: “Have some 
culture today, it’s good for you!” 


Culture, culture everywhere 


This current, but not yet prevailing, atti- 
tude has undoubtedly come about as a result 
of the American obsession with facts and 
figures. We are terribly concerned with being 
first, best, new, and above all, current. And, if 
you sit back and drink in the impressive 
figures, you cannot help but be caught up in 
an epidemic state of culture-fever. 

Last year, it is reported, our museums re- 
corded more than 300 millions visits to their 
institutions. In New York City more service- 
men went to the Museum of Modern Art than 
any other attraction except the Empire State 
Building. Book expenditures will soon reach 
$2 billion. There are more than 700 opera- 
producing groups across the country (never 
mind that most of them are, as they say, 
“amateur in nature"). One magazine estimat- 
ed recently that 500,000 amateur productions 
are attended by more than 100 million avid 
theatergoers each year. More people attend 
symphony concerts every year than attend 
baseball games, and that borders on being un- 
patriotic. 

If those statistics fail to move you, let me 
remind you that the “culture market" in the 
United States is now about $3 billion per 
annum, and by 1970 it should exceed $7 bil. 
lion. With that fact clearly in mind, all that's 
left for one to do, obviously, is to go out and 
get yours. 

But before you turn into a parasite of our 
cultural plenty, touring the market with your 
handy guidebook on how to capitalize on the 
cultural explosion, I would suggest as re- 
quired reading, among other things, an excel- 
lent article by Richard Franko Goldman, 
“The Wonderful World of Culture," in the 
summer 1966 edition of The American Schol. 
ar. 

In this article, which is a belated review 
of the Rockefeller Panel Report on the Per- 
forming Arts (a report that Mr. Goldman 
calls “an unconventional horror story some- 


what deficient in suspense"), the author ad- 
mits to being deeply disturbed by the overall 
tone of the statistical survey which seems to 
accept the notion that culture is something to 
be carefully measured and dutifully con- 
sumed, and something especially worthy of 
support by the business community because, 
as the Rockefeller report emphasizes, “the arts 
can be a major source of strength for the 
business community." 

The report, Mr. Goldman notes, expands on 
this subject with considerable reassurance: 


Their [the arts] availability certainly encour- 
ages new firms to locate in a city and helps 
attract tourists and conventions. They constitute 
a growing market and provide expanding ave- 
nues for enjoyment. There are, therefore, com- 
pelling reasons why, in the interest of his com- 
munity and, indeed, in his own self-interest, a 
businessman and his firm should be concerned 
with the cultural and artistic life of his com- 
munity. 


Anybody ever heard that pitch before? Mr. 
Goldman had, and he cited a passage from a 
book that was once familiar to most of us, but 
which may have been lost in the rosy haze of 
forgetfulness. It reads as follows: 


Some of you may feel that it is out of place 
here to talk on a strictly highbrow and artistic 
subject, but I want to come out flatfooted and 
ask you boys to OK the proposition of a Sym- 
phony Orchestra for Zenith. . . . Culture has 
become a necessary adornment and advertise- 
ment for a city today as pavements and bank- 
clearances. It's Culture, in theatres and art gal. 
leries and so on, that brings thousands of visi- 
tors to New York every year and to be frank, 
for all our splendid attainments we haven't yet 
got the Culture of a New York or Chicago or 
Boston—or at least we don't get credit for it. 
The thing to do then, as a live-bunch of go-get- 
ters, is to capitalize Culture; to go right out 
and grab it. 

Pictures and books are fine for those that have 
time to study 'em, but they don't shoot out on 
the road and holler. That's precisely what a 
symphony orchestra does do . . . it goes right 
into Beantown and New York and Washington; 
it plays at the best theatres to the most cultured 
and moneyed people; it gives such class-advertis- 
ing as a town can get in no other way; and the 
guy who is so short-sighted as to crab this 
orchestra proposition is passing up the chance 
to impress the glorious name of Zenith on some 






big New York millionaire that might—that might 
establish a branch factory here! 


As you probably know by now, the excerpt 
is from Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis, published 
44 years ago. 

If this observation is somewhat dismaying, 
there is no need for us to panic because the 
culture-vultures are upon us. Let us grant that 
this represents only the dark side of the 
moon. There is also a bright side. 

But I did want to emphasize that the Bab- 
bitts and the dilettantes will always be with us 
in this country. There is no need, however, to 
let the public fall under their spell. We must 
not allow them to achieve prominence, and 
this, I can assure you, will be one of our con- 
tinuing battles over the next generations. 


A real interest, too 


There is, on the other hand, a very deep 
and widespread interest in the visual and per- 
forming arts gaining momentum in the 
United States today. These feelings are genu- 
ine, and the potential is enormous. During the 
past eighteen months, I have been in more 
than forty of our states, and I can attest to 
this ever-increasing interest in and demand 
for the arts. There are many reasons why the 
arts have suddenly become in greater demand, 
such as the major advances we have made in 
this country in higher education. But the most 
obvious reason is that our aflluent society has 
produced an immense amount of free time, or 
leisure. 

I employ the term “leisure” in the best 
sense of that word—not idleness or time to 
kill, but the true creative sense of the word, as 
it was thought of by the ancient Greeks and 
the Renaissance Florentines. The Greek word 
for leisure is s-c-h-o-l-e, from which we derive 
many of our English words, including school, 
scholar, and scholastic. 

In the middle of the fifth century, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides both thought that leisure 
weakened the fabric of society. In one of his 
lost plays, Sophocles, we know, felt that if 
people had nothing to do they were troubled 
with absurd ideas and caused problems for 
society through their aimlessness. Euripides, 
through one of his characters in Hippolytus, 
maintained that there were two influences that 
kept us from doing what we know is right— 
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long gossip parties (which may still be appli- 
cable) and leisure, which he called a “pleas- 
ant evil” that could paralyze our wills. 

But fifteen years later, as is pointed out by 
Friedrich Solmsen in his essay, “Greek Ideas 
About Leisure,” Euripides, in his play /on, 
has his protagonist yearning for privacy and 
leisure, the latter now being that “thing most 
dear to human beings.” Although Athens, at 
the time this play was written, was locked in 
the long Peloponesian War with Sparta, and 
the author was getting old, it probably 
reflected a definite change in contemporary 
Greece. 

About 50 years later, Xenophon, another 
Athenian writer, had Cyrus, the founder of 
the First Persian Empire, assert the follow- 
ing: “If outstanding success in war is to have 
such consequences that a man is not able to 
have some leisure for himself nor time to 
enjoy himself with his friends, I for my part 
bid farewell to this sort of happiness." 

As philosophy itself was developing at this 
time as an intellectual power, and the schools 
were formed, leisure became one of man's ul- 
timate goals. Plato demanded it, saying the 
mind needs leisure to grow and develop. Aris- 
totle begins one of his discourses by stating 
that “it is held that happiness is predicated on 
leisure; for we are busy that we may have lei- 
sure, just as we go to war that we may live in 
peace." 

Aristotle carried this formula even further 
by advising that men must mix work and play, 
on the one hand, and be provided, on the 
other, with time for what he said were the 
noble activities of leisure— wisdom, knowl- 
edge, courage, self-control, and nourishment 
of the spirit. 

If we turn to the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries in Florence, we find a city 
similar to Athens, but one in which the high 
achievement in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture has never been equalled. The most im- 
portant lesson we may learn from Florence, 
one applicable to our times and especially to 
our theme today, is that the art of Florence 
was the work of craftsmen who were unparal- 
leled in their crafts but who were at the same 
time, unquestionably, men of commerce who 
wished to sell the products of their skill. 

As August Krey observed in his brilliant 
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essay, “A City that Art Built,” these crafts- 
men “were a part of the fabric of life in Flo- 
rence and reflected the same spirit that char- 
+ acterized the city itself, a spirit that made lit- 
tle or no distinction between art and utility 
but sought, as it were, to unify these two as- 
pects of reality... .. At all events the evidence 
seems clear that, up to 1550, Florentine atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the perfect rend- 
ering of the specific task in hand, not upon 
art as a mysterious vision removed from 
mundane affairs. . . .We must conclude that 
Florentines had little interest in art as an ab- 
stract quality removed from experience, but 
that their daily lives were ordered by a con- 
sistent impulse toward beauty in every mani- 
fest form. In Florence, at the height of the 
city’s greatness, artist and skilled worker were 
not separate and somewhat antagonistic mem- 
bers of an indifferent community, but were 
one and the same person supported by the 
warm enthusiasm of a sympathetic group. 

“Such is our reading of how one communi- 
ty without marked natural advantages of any 
kind and before the age of mechanical power 
and mass production developed in two cen- 
turies from a country town of six thousand in- 
habitants into a metropolis of one hundred 
thousand and maintained that level for two and 
one-half centuries longer. Whatever other ex- 
planations may be offered for this extraordi- 
nary development, it will be difficult to deny 
the largest share to the shared effort of the 
people of Florence to do whatever they did as 
well and as beautifully as possible. If that is 
art, then Florence of the Renaissance may well 
be called a city that art built." 


What we can learn 


What, then, may we learn from these two 
great cultures? And how are these examples 
applicable to our present day? 

We have seen that men may gain leisure 
and not be idle. We see that leisure can and 
should be a positive and active value, and that 
it may be a noble activity incorporated into 
men's lives. We find that the proper use of 
leisure gives man time to reflect and gain new 
perspective into the meaning of human exis- 
tence, 

When the arts are equally incorporated into 
the fabric of the community, the society is 


even more deeply enriched. Great art is usual- 
ly, indeed almost always, the product of men - 
who are disciplined craftsmen, and the needs 
of commerce need not sterilize and corrupt 
the artist or his art. 

There is certainly no panacea to be found 
here, and we cannot recreate either Athens or 
Florence. No one would wish to do so. But we 
find that art can be a wellspring of nourish- 
ment for a healthy community and that its 
riches can be part of the resources that make 
it possible for men to achieve happiness and 
self-fulfillment. 

Let us hope that the present surge of inter- 
est in the arts in the United States will be- 
come neither a religion nor merely a new prod- 
uct for the marketplace. Possibly this new 
awareness of the arts will help us achieve the 
great potential of our civilization. 

In 1924, D. H. Lawrence ended his book on 
America with a cryptic remark: “The only 
riches, the great souls." Let us hope that this 
new celebration of the arts in America will 
further liberate those great souls. 

Those of you who are librarians have both 
the opportunity and the responsibility to help 
in that liberation, for as the keepers of our 
books you are a favored people in whose cus- 
tody the riches of the world's literature have 
been placed. 

When we think of how best we may use our 
leisure time, I do not know that you could 
much improve on the simple request of John 
Keats. *Give me books, fruit, French wine and 
fine weather," he wrote, “and a little music — 
played out of doors. . . ."' : 

That is only part of it, but it certainly is a 
very good beginning. oe 


Intellectual Freedom 
Kit 


A new edition of the “CLA Intellectual 
Freedom Kit” is available from the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, 1741 Solano 
Ave., Berkeley. The new kit contains a 
greater variety of basic documentary ma- 
terial, such as court cases and commen- 
taries upon them. The price is $3. 
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Literature 


by Dwight L. Burton 


The eminent critic, Lionel Trilling, in his 
monograph, Freud and the Crises of Our Cul- 
ture, tells us that “the function of literature, 
through all its mutations, has been to make us 
aware of the peculiarity of selves, and the 
high authority of the self in its quarrel with 
its society and its culture.” This statement 
suggests one answer to the question, “How 
does the reading of literature liberate us?” It 
serves to liberate us from the inherent shack- 
les fastened upon us by our society and by 
ourselves. Crucial in the quest for true identi- 
ty, as opposed to a deadening relating to the 
crowd, is the ability to shake off, when neces- 
sary, the emotional censors of society and of 
self. This we can do through literature, and 
herein lies the great lure of literature. 

It is a mistake, I think, to view involvement 
in a selection of literature as merely a 
momentary escape from reality. Experience 
with literature enables us to build a level of 
imaginative living which is very real in itself 
and which lies somewhere between dead-level 
literalness and hallucination. Even in so-called 
escape reading, for example, we are coming 
to terms with experience at the same time that 
we are escaping from it. There is particular 
significance, for example, in the adolescent 
boy’s zest for stories of physical adventure— 
whether laid in the northern forest, the Old 
West, on the sea, or on the battlefield. All 
these settings represent freedom from the 
complexities of social machinery. Men sur- 
vive here through individual strength and 
resourcefulness. Through projection into these 
stories, the young reader tries himself out vi- 
‘ariously, as he must inevitably in reality. An 
ingredient of growing up is the haunting trep- 
idation about one's adequacy to play adult 
roles, to handle adult problems and experi- 
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and the Liberated Spirit 


ence. A lifetime is a long time to wait to find 
out what life is like. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
notes at one point in The Story of a Bad Boy 
that “I certainly would have committed sui- 
cide if I could have done so without killing 
myself." And Tom Sawyer, at a low point in 
his romance with Becky, rues the fact that he 
can't die temporarily. 

If I could only know what it is like to be in 
crucial situations, the young person agonizes, 
before I get into such situations! G. Robert 
Carlsen expresses this problem well when he 
says that young people “come to a semi-inte- 
grated picture of themselves as human beings. 
They want to test this picture of themselves in 
as many kinds of roles that it is possible for a 
human being to play. . . . He (the adolescent) 
wants to know what it would feel like to be a 
murderer, even though he is not planning to 
be one. He wants to know what it feels like to 
give one's life to religion, to be corrupt in 
politics." In a real sense, he can find out— 
through literature. One reason, then, why 
imaginative literature is so important in the 
quest for the “I,” for identity, is that it serves 
as pre-experience on the imaginative level. 
Thus the thirteen-year-old girl may enjoy 
reading a novel about a seventeen-year-old 
girl's first serious love affair more than the 
seventeen-year-old may. And the teenage 
boy's interest in war stories does not indicate, 
I think, a morbid zest for blood and violence, 
but affords him a vicarious tryout in the most 
crucial of all human situations, the facing of 
death. 

I am led here to note that we need to be 
more permissive and flexible in our school 


tG. Robert Carlsen, “Behind Reading Interests,” 
English Journal, XLII (January 1954), p. 10. 


libraries and classrooms, in our reading and 
literature programs. Let us not be too con- 
cerned with the quality of books we make 
available in our libraries and classrooms. By 
all means, let us introduce our children and 
young people to books of high literary quali- 
ty, but let us realize, too, that there is an im- 
portant developmental dimension in enthusi- 
asm for reading. Our studies show us that 
adults who are enthusiastic readers of mature 
works almost invariably went through an un- 
discriminating, voracious state in their read- 
ing, in which they devoured tons of frequent- 
ly trashy and juvenile printed pages. Some 
readers, of the writer's vintage chronological- 
ly. may remember afternoons with the Bobbs- 
ey Twins, Nancy Drew, Tom Swift, or the Jo- 
seph Altsheler books. 

I would impose very few restrictions on the 
kinds of books and other reading materials 
that we place in our libraries and classrooms. 
There is an invidious, and often unconscious, 
censorship on reading imposed at the very 
points where restriction of the right to read 
should be most vigorously resisted. I refer, 
for example, to teachers who insist that stu- 
dents should spend their time reading only 
"great" books, literary masterpieces, and yet 
the reading backgrounds of teachers of En- 
glish and even college professors of literature 
are sometimes distressingly meager. I refer, 
too, to policies in libraries of not stocking 


e Mr. Burton is head of the Department of Eng- 
lish Education at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. Some of the material in this article is 
taken from previous writings of the author, es- 
pecially Literature Study in the High Schools 
(Holt, rev. ed., 1964). 
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certain kinds of books, of not permitting 
some books to be in general circulation— 
though I am not totally unaware of the com- 
plexities underlying such policies. Frequently, 
though, we underestimate the power of emo- 
tion on the part of children and adolescents 
and their potential for coping with powerful 
emotion in what they read. 

Part of our present widespread concern for 
the disadvantaged or culturally deprived chil- 
dren should be, I think, for the materials 
through which we hope to induct these chil- 
dren into the world of imaginative living 
possible through literature. Many school li- 
braries and school reading programs need to 
be rejuvenated in terms of the changed nature 
of children and adolescents and of our soci- 
ety. Many of us, again of the writer’s vintage 
or before, are still talking about children and 
adolescents and their reading interests and 
behavior in terms of what they were twenty 
and thirty years ago. Some of the studies of 
reading interests still being widely quoted are 
no longer valid. 

Classroom collections of books, temporary 
classroom libraries, need to be more numer- 
ous as well as more flexible. It is discouraging 
to enter an English classroom and to see there 
no books except the students’ textbooks and 
possibly some dictionaries. Physical availabil- 
ity of materials, our studies tell us, is a major 
factor in development of enthusiasm for read- 
ing. And I close this rather extended paren- 
thesis with a plea that book reporting schemes 
in schools be examined carefully; most of 
them are a deterrent to, rather than an en- 
couragement of, the habit of reading. 


A knowledge of human nature 


But let me return more directly to my main 
theme, to the question, “How does reading of 
literature liberate?” First, literature, and the 
imaginative living it makes possible, have im- 
portant roles in freeing us from the emotional 
and intellectual blockings that result from in- 
adequate knowledge of human nature. A book 
or story or a play or a poem may help to ease 
what James Street called “just the damn hurt 
of youth, which I contend is not a happy 
time, but a rather terrifying time of doubts.” 

Growing up involves, fundamentally, a de- 
veloping understanding of human nature, and 
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a principal touchstone of maturity is the 
awareness of the complexity of human nature. 
Characters in good literature exemplify the 
complexity of human motivation. The myster- 
ies of personality are explored in literature, 
beginning with the child’s first exposure to it. 
Even the characters of the nursery rhymes, 
for the most part, are people of fault as well 
as of virtue. Commentaries on the human spe- 
cies, its nobility and its foibles, come early in 
the reading experience of some children who 
may read, in the elementary school years, 
something like Kenneth Grahame’s memora- 
ble Wind in the Willows. 

It is no wonder that Huckleberry Finn has 
been translated into virtually every language 
known to man. For Huck represents universal 
adolescence as he discovers the complexity of 
his own motivations in his battle of con- 
science about whether to turn Jim over to the 
authorities. His tortured conclusion, “All 
right, l'll go to hell!” echoes every adoles- 
cent's painful conviction regarding his own 
dark and lonely thoughts. 

In literature the young person comes to 
grips with the most pervasive of all themes in 
human experience—the struggle between good 
and evil. In Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain was 
concerned with this struggle and with the ren- 
dezvous with evil which is the inevitable des- 
tiny of the person growing up. Tom's rendez- 
vous is traumatic--the stabbing scene in the 
graveyard—as was Mark Twain’s own, since 
he had witnessed a real stabbing near his 
home in Hannibal, Missouri, an event that 
caused him nightmares for many weeks. This 
rendezvous with evil is dramatized impres- 
sively, too, in contemporary novels for adoles- 
cents. For example, in Paul Annixter's Swift- 
water, a boy fights and finally kills a wolver- 
ine he encounters on his father's trapline. The 
wolverine here symbolizes evil, and it waits 
inescapably along the boy's path of responsi- 
bility. 

Awareness of the complexity of human per- 
sonality is gained partly, too, through 
reflecting on the factors of greatest moment in 
the human drama, no matter what the individ- 
ual’s station in life. Courage, for example, is 
one of these factors. It is of great concern to 
the adolescent who realizes that he must test 
and try the depths of his own courage in 
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coming to terms with himself, his environ- 
ment, his fellows, his universe, his god. This 
inward reaching is exhibited by the hero of 
Armstrong Sperry's Call It Courage, who has 
to prove his courage to himself and others; 
by the protagonist who has to make his sepa- 
rate peace with life in John Knowles's A Sep- 
arate Peace; by Anne Frank, who had to ac- 
cept a martyr's role she never wanted. 

Adolescents are becoming aware, some- 
times bewilderingly, of the clash of values 
among men. Literature, as a humanistic 
study, is necessarily concerned with human 
values. Underlying its study are such eternal 
questions as these: What is the good life? 
What do men do with their lives? What do 
men live by and for? 

Selections of literature, from Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales to James Michener's The 
Bridges at Toko-Ri and Archibald MacLeish's 
J.B., dramatize what men live, and perhaps 
die, for. Biography plays an important part 
here. Careers as diverse as those of Albert 
Schweitzer, Jane Addams, Lord Nelson, Mary 
of Scotland, and Louis Armstrong illustrate 
what real people have made of life under 
varying conditions. 

Literature reveals the revolt of men against 
some of the prevailing values of their culture. 
With regard to revolt, traditionally associated 
with youth, the adolescent is in a paradoxical 
position. On the one hand, he is a rebel 
against adult authority and certain adult val. 
ues; on the other, he is a slavish conformist 
within his own peer culture. In truth, the time- 
less conflict between conformity and indi- 
viduality is a genuine concern of his. This 
conflict furnishes the theme for many selec- 
tions of literature, past and present. 

Another awareness, too, is important in the 
struggle to come to terms with experience. 
Major problems, whether of an individual or 
a society, lie in the reaches that stretch be- 
tween man and man. Our comfort is prey to 
John Donne's seventeenth-century admoni- 
tion, "No man is an island." Literature plays 
an important part in developing awareness of 
the commonness of the human drama. What 
an impact a work has when the reader finds 
in it a fellow sufferer, one who obviously 
knows “what it is like”! 


Of course no one, least of all young people, 
seeks to be depressed. Yet a feeling for the 
tragic elements in experience provides a 
needed tempering of the spirit, an attuning to 
the “still, sad music of humanity" that 
Wordsworth heard, and it is all to the good 
for adolescents to feel, for example, the slash 
of the sleety New England wind in Ethan 
Frome. Tragedy, after all, makes suffering 
bearable by making it understandable, and 
understanding of tragedy should be an aim of 
the senior high school literature program. 
Students may often finish their reading of 
Macbeth without really understanding why it 
is a tragedy when good triumphs at the end. 
Certainly, an understanding can be developed 
of the difference between tragic and "sad" in 
the Hollywood connotation. Students can 
learn rather quickly the difference between 
weepy and tragic. 

A criterion of the mature mind is the abili- 
ty to perceive significance and beauty in the 
humdrum. Overwhelmingly, the television and 
movie screens, the radio, the popular maga- 
zines, feature one limited kind of experience 
—the exotic, melodramatic aspects in which 
few people can share directly. Prose and poet- 
ry that treat of everyday sights and sounds 
and people, and through which everyday ex- 
perience can be evaluated, are the leavener in 
all this. A novel such as James Street’s 
Goodbye, My Lady can do for youngsters 
what all literature can do—illuminate beauty. 
And the young adolescent is more likely to 
associate beauty with a dog and the natural 
sounds of the swamp than with, say, a field of 
daffodils, but the beauty of the daffodils or a 
Grecian urn or a stand of birch trees or a 
brickyard by moonlight may become real 
later, through the alchemy of experience and 
verbal symbol. 

| repeat that—the alchemy of experience 
and verbal symbol—not for any lyrical value 
it may have, but because it is the key, I think, 
to the ultimate function of literature. Litera- 
ture brings insights into human experience 
because of some of the properties of its sub- 
ject matter. Certain other bodies of knowl- 
edge, however— psychology, ethics, for exam- 
ple—have some of these same properties and 
furnish certain kinds of insights, too! But the 
unique way of knowing to which literature 





leads—we can call this “felt knowledge"— 
arises from the particular functions of lan- 
guage in imaginative literature, the particular 
interplay of language and content. 


To face reality 


It is a particular power of literature, of 
lyric thinking, which is what serious literature 
demands, to help us, as Wallace Stevens 
phrased it, “not to fear to step barefoot into 
reality.” Language, lyrically ordered, gives us 
the metaphors before which our most toxic 
fears dissolve. Each of us, consciously or un- 
consciously, for example, feels at his back, 
with Andrew Marvell, “Time’s wingéd chariot 
hurrying near.” Fear of death is a human 
legacy. It is impossible for most of us to 
think of our end in terms of Hemingway's 
nada, or nothingness. We therefore must 
structure death with metaphor. Browning, in 
the poem “Prospice,” you remember, finds his 
metaphors: “the snows begin and the blasts 
denote I am nearing the place. . . the press of 
the night ... the fog in my throat ... the mist 
in my face.” Death is a stormy night. Or you 
may prefer the metaphor of Browning’s great 
contemporary, Tennyson: “Sunset and eve- 
ning star, and one clear call for me.” 

To identify metaphorically the fears that 
obsess us is to experience the power of high 
tragedy, “in which all man’s knowledge, wis- 
dom, joy, sorrow, triumph, despair—and even 
the awareness of death’s inevitable hour-— 
may come together in a pattern of rhythm, 
imagery, reason, and emotion."^ Tragedy as 
represented in the total metaphor of a Moby 
Dick or King Lear, for example, is a realistic 
conquering of evil, for evil is represented by 
the debilitating fears and temptations that 
beset us. 

But one need not talk ably about high trage- 
dy in this connection. There are lesser fears 
and confusions against which the power of 
metaphoric language is the major defense. 
Thomas Wolfe, in his archetypal wanderings 
in the dead of the Brooklyn night or through 
the dream-laden streets of his boyhood town, 
concluded, and these were the last words he 
wrote for publication: “We are lost but we 
shall be found again. . . . A wind is rising 
and the rivers flow." In the symbolism of riv- 


? Albert Upton, Design fer Thinking (Stanford 
University Press, 1961), p. 219. 
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ers and winds, with their timelessness and 
inexorable movement, Wolfe found the stay of 
anguish so essential in the separate peace each 
of us must negotiate. And Archibald Mac- 
Leish, knowing that he could not grasp, as 
Omar Khayyam put it, "this sorry scheme of 
things entire," wrote during the confusions 
and inchoate yearnings of his expatriate 
years, “America is West and the wind blow- 
ing/America is alone and the gulls calling." 

It is sometimes through the ironic meta- 
phor that we find comfort as did Toulouse 
Lautrec when he declared sourly that “mar- 
riage is a dull meal with the dessert at the be- 
ginning.” Or as did the children in To Kill a 
Mockingbird as they viewed their not-too-wel- 
come aunt: “Like Mt. Everest, she was cold 
and she was there." 

This relationship of imaginative language 
to the preoccupations that lie below the thresh- 
old of expression is a particularly important 
one to young people, for whom, as I have 
noted earlier, the emotional conflicts of adult- 
hood are still amorphous. To look over the 
brink into the abyss of life and to return 
unafraid is essentially the catharsis Aristotle 
talked about in connection with tragedy. 

Literature, then, which presents in artistic 
language the sordid and distorted, the dark 
sides of experience, is highly moral art to 
which readers, at appropriate levels of de- 
velopment, should be led, not protected from. 
Attempts at blind protection or suppression. 
characteristic of some segments of the lay 
public and even of the profession, arise from 
ignorance, not morality. Many Americans, 
sophisticated in technology, informed on 
space science, are at the same time, in the area 
of the function of the literary experience, cul- 
turally deprived students, if not slow learners. 

People frequently mourn the emphasis on 
the sordid, the unhappy, the perverted which 
they find in present-day literature. We do 
have today, as we always have had, our share 
of pornography, the sensational. And yet our 
serious literature of today is very morally, 
rather frequently religiously, oriented. It is no 
vagary of literary history that the two pre- 
dominant forces in our contemporary fiction, 
for example, are the southern writers and the 
northern Jewish writers. The Jews have a 


(Continued on page 917) 
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Not a revision, not a new edition, but an 
entirely new elementary school encyclopedia 
... fully described on the following pages 





THE NEw BooK OF KNOWLEDGE 
teaches--more than any othe! 


e FULL-COLOR PAGES APPEAR 
WHERE THEY ARE NEEDED, not where 
traditional printing methods dictate they must 
be. All 20 volumes were printed on a 4-color 
press, built expressly for The New Book of 
Knowledge. This made it possible, for ex- 
ample, to reproduce all art masterpieces in full 
color. 
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e AWARD-WINNING ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Each illustration was carefully selected by 
educators to best clarify or dramatize a fact 
or concept for a child. For this reason, all 
drawings and many of the photographs were 
especially commissioned. All illustrations are 
large and clear, and each was checked for 
accuracy as Carefully as the text itself. 
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individually indexed, and an overall index is 
provided with each set. All articles and index 
entries are listed alphabetically. Important 
statistics are boxed. Side heads organize long 
articles into simple units. Bold-face type is 
used instead of italics to emphasize important 


* FUNCTIONAL. Modern, uncrowded page 
design invites reading, helps children find in- information. 
formation quickly and easily. Each volume is 


* SEPARATE BIBLIOGRAPHY. The Bib- 


liography is issued separately, to facilitate 
frequent updating and to ensure that every 


title shown is current and available. 


THE NEw BooK OF KNOWLEDGE 


e CONTROLLED READABILITY. Every e CLASSROOM-TESTED. Articles were 
article was written with elementary school tested by children in actual elementary class- 
children in mind and then tested against the room use. Schools located in five separate re- 
Dale-Chall readability formula. Articles gions were used. The children who partici- 
found to have too high a reading level were pated represented every kind of background 


re-edited and made simpler. 


e CURRICULUM ORIENTED. A nation- 
wide analysis of school curriculum preceded 4 
creation of the first article. Curriculum spe- T 
cialists were appointed to the editorial staff. x 
Librarians and teachers worked with the edi- 
tors every step of the way to correlate The 
New Book of Knowledge with the present and 
emerging curriculum. 
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Articles were tested in actual classroom use in 
a wide selection of elementary schools through- 
out the country. 





—urban, suburban and rural—and every eco- 
nomic level. Three criteria were used: Does 
the child understand the article? Is he inter- 
ested in it? Does it relate directly to the cur- 
riculum? 





THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE stresses 
a wide variety of classroom projects, each ex- 
plained with step-by-step illustrations. 


* NEW MAP PROGRAM. A completely 
new map program was designed specifically 
to meet the needs of elementary school chil- 
dren. Prepared by skilled cartographers, the 
maps are colorful, pictorial, easy to under- 
stand and use. Information of various kinds 
is presented on different, but related maps, not 
crowded into one. 
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A distinguished team of educational special- 
ists conceived and edited THE NEW BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE under the direction of 
Editor-in-Chief, Martha Glauber Shapp, 
(seated at center). At the left is Professor Jeanne 
Chall of Harvard, reading expert and consultant 
to the editors. Standing: (left) Dr. J. Harlan 
Shores of the University of Illinois, President- 
Elect of The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD) who also 
served as editorial consultant; and (rt) Dr. Lowell 
A. Martin, formerly Dean, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University and now 
Vice President and Editorial Director of Grolier 
Incorporated. 


Social Studies 


The editors went to great 
lengths to present the states of 
the Union and the nations of 
the world in the most interest- 
ing, accurate and objective way 
possible. Photographers were 
dispatched country-wide and to 
many nations to take on-the- 
spot pictures. That is why when 
a child studies Nigeria, for ex- 
ample, he will see modern build- 
ings pictured, as well as grass 
huts. Each article on a country 
was written by an authority 
who had spent years there, then 
reviewed by a national of that 
country. The emphasis through- 
out is on people, who are much 
more interesting to children 
than are abstract ideas, That is 
why a great deal of American 
and world history is presented 
in the form of fascinating biog- 
raphies. 


Contributors and consult- 
ants include: Samuel 
Flagg Bemis; Henry Steele 
Commager; Bishop John 
J. Dougherty; Abba Eban; 
Frank Freidel; G. Keith 
Funston; J. Edgar Hoover; 
André Maurois; Senator 
Gale McGee; Richard 
Morris; Saul Padover; Jay 
Saunders Redding; Sena- 
tor Abraham Ribicoff; El- 
mo Roper; Carl Rowan; 
Abram Sachar; Sargent 
Shriver. 
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The Language Arts 


Because The New Book of 
Knowledge presents page after 
page of actual story content, in- 
stead of merely paraphrasing 
literature, children discover for 
themselves the pleasures of 
good writing. Thus, the article 
on "Poetry" concludes with 
poems by Robert Frost and Og- 
den Nash; Dickens' life story 
leads into an extract from 
David Copperfield. By also in- 
cluding many how-to articles 
by top educators on the lan- 
guage arts—how to write an out- 
line, a report, a composition, a 
letter, The New Book of Knowl- 
edge will usefully supplement 
what teachers and librarians 
are doing today to help chil- 
dren express themselves more 
effectively. 


Contributors and consult- 
ants include: Jeanne Chall; 
Marchette Chute; Monica 
Dickens; Carolyn V. Field; 
Mary V. Gaver; Phillip B. 
Gove; Gilbert Highet; Jes- 
sica Mitford; Mario Pei; 
Nila Banton Smith; Irving 
Stone. 


Science and Math 


The New Book of Knowledge 
brings the most complex scien- 
tific subjects (such as “Com- 
puters” and "Quasars") within 
the grasp of young children... 
and does so without distorting 
such subjects by oversimplifi- 
cation. Geometric concepts, 
too, have never been made so 
inviting. The New Book of 
Knowledge features many sim- 
ple-to-do projects and experi- 
ments, such as “Making a 
Magnet," "Testing Worms’ Re- 
action to Stimuli” and **Grow- 
ing Penicillin Mold." Each uti- 
lizes readily available materials 
and equipment and each was 
pre-tested with children. 


Contributors and consult- 
ants include: Isaac Asi- 
mov; Glenn Blough; Ed- 
win Boring; Ira M. Free- 
man; Roy A. Gallant; Rev. 
J. Joseph Lynch, S.J; 
Robert M. McClung; Bela 
Schick, M.D.; Millicent E. 
Selsam; Dorothy Sterling; 
Luther Terry, M.D.; Rose 
Wyler (well-known science 
writers for children). 





Music and the Arts 


The New Book of Knowledge 
makes many delightful depar- 
tures in its child-oriented cov- 
erage of music and the arts. 
All paintings are reproduced in 
full color...to help the child 
appreciate the greatness of each 
original. Articles on major na- 
tions are followed by separate 
discussions of their cultural 
contributions. And there is a 
full-length article on each im- 
portant art period. There are 
also many simple how-to arti- 
cles that reflect children's mod- 
ern day interests, such as, how 
to play the recorder, how to 
make a collage, how to collect 
records. 


Contributors and consult- 
ants include: George Bal- 
anchine; Leonard Bern- 
stein; Tristram P. Coffin; 
Walt Disney; Richard 
Franko Goldman; Benny 
Goodman; Walter Gro- 
pius; Ted Key; Raymond 
Loewy; Pierre Matisse; 
Jeanne Modigliani; Eugene 
Ormandy; Richard Rod- 
gers; William Schuman; 
Frank Stanton. 
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Sports and Leisure 


& boy will know a great deal 
bout how to catch, hold and 
ass a football after reading 
he article on that sport in 
'he New Book of Knowledge. 
‘he article is vividly written to 
elp readers become partici- 
ants. The illustrations are 
arge, detailed and profession- 
lly drawn by artists who have 
ontributed to Sports Illus- 
rated. Artists who visited many 
thletic fields to see exactly how 
he game is being played in 
chools today. A// major sports 
re covered in this way, plus 
any not so well known (such 
s curling)—and there are arti- 
les on almost every hobby and 
ctivity imaginable: stamp col- 
'cting, ham radio operating, 
nitting, charades, chess, etc. 


Contributors and consult- 
ants include: Gene Autry; 
Jim Brosnan; Barnaby 
Conrad; Arthur Daley; AI- 
lison Danzig; Margaret 
Osborne Dupont; Bobby 
Fischer; Charles Goren; 
Helen Hull Jacobs; Rocky 
Marciano; Cary Middle- 
coff; Bud Wilkinson. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO LIBRARIANS & EDUCATORS: 


We invite you to examine a com- 
plete 20-volume set of The New 
Book of Knowledge for a full 60 
days without cost or obligation. 
Simply fill in the return card be- 
low, tear along the perforated lines 
and mail. When you receive your 
set, examine it carefully yourself 
and invite your colleagues to do 
the same; make it readily available 
to students in classrooms and 
libraries. If you are not completely 
satisfied that The New Book of 
Knowledge is the most useful, most 


curriculum-oriented, most child- 
oriented encyclopedia ever pub- 
lished, return the set and owe 
nothing 


If, as we confidently believe, you 
decide to keep the set you can ac- 
quire it for your school or library 
at a generous discount off the list 
price of $199.50. (Discount applies 
whether or not you take advantage 
of the 60-day free-examination 
offer.) Please act soon as this 

is limited. 
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THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The Grolier Educational Corporation 


575 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


Please send me a complete set of The New Book of Knowledge for 
a FREE 60-day examination. I understand there is no cost or obli- 
gation on my part if I decide not to keep the set. 


Name 


(please print) 


Title 

School or Library 

Address 

State 


City 


0123 (Signature) 


Zip Code 


Completely created by educators, 
THE NEW BooK OF KNOWLEDGE 
answers the new needs 
of elementary school children 


Entirely new and alphabetically arranged... 
NEW in content... NEW in format... NEW in 
that thousands of its illustrations were specially 
commissioned from the nation’s leading artists 
and photographers. 22,400 illustrations in all. 
Classroom Tested—articles were tested in actual 
elementary classroom situations. Children of 
every economic level in urban, suburban and 
rural schools, in five separate regions of the 
U.S.A., participated.* 

Educational Orientation—oriented to the pres- 
ent and emerging curriculum in every major sub- 
ject area: in geography, history and other social 
studies...in the language arts...in science and 
math...in music and the arts. — 

Controlled Readability—every article was writ- 
ten with the reading level of elementary school 


children in mind and then tested against the 
Dale-Chall readability formula. Articles found 
to have too high a reading level were carefully 
re-edited and made simpler. 

Many more full-color pages than any other set, 
and used wherever needed, not just where tradi- 
tional printing methods dictate they must be. It 
is the only elementary school encyclopedia of 
which all 20 volumes were printed on a four- 
color press. 

Even the selection of the type face is NEW. It is 
"Times Roman"—a type shown by research to 
be the most readable and attractive for young 
readers. As a demonstration of its readability, 
we have set the words you are now reading in 
the same type face and size as is used in THE 
NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


(gx Grolier Educational Corporation 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


*Participating schools (in Junior High 
Schools listed, tests were conducted 
through eighth grade only) included: 


Southwest: Sandia Base Elementary 
School, Inez Elementary School, N. Mex. 







South: Crestline Elementary School, Mt. 
Brook Junior High School, Mt. Brook, 
Alabama; East End Elementary School, 
Eastwood Junior High School, Skyland EI- 
ementary School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Buhl Junior High School, Buhl, Alabama. 


Midwest: Unit 7 School District, Tolono, 
Illinois; Central School, Glencoe, Illinois; 
Whitehead Elementary School, Montague 
Elementary School, Washington Junior 
igh School, 
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High School, Jefferson Junior 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Northeast: Greenacres, Scarsdale Junior 
High School, Pine Plains Central School, 
Scarsdale, New York; P.S. 161, P.S. 75, 
J.H.S. 118, J.H.S. 139, New York City. 


Northwest: Glencoe School, Highland 
School, Portland, Oregon; Lake Grove 
Junior High School, Palisades Elementary 
School, Lake Oswego, Oregon; East and 
West Orient Elementary Schools, Orient, 
Oregon. 
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sense of mythology and a broad and saving 
conception of irony born out of a tradition of 
suffering. Bernard Malamud's novel, The As- 
sistant, has its share of the sordid—there is a 
rape scene—but his major theme is the mean- 
ing, morally and spiritually, of being a Jew— 
to what extent are all men Jews? The south- 
erners have their knowledge of the Bible and 
a sense of history plus a laid-on guilt complex 
stemming from slavery. Two of the major 
southern writers are Carson McCullers, with 
her theme of love without reciprocation, and 
the late Flannery O'Connor, whose theme is 
redemption through suffering. She has made 
it quite clear that her purpose is to make us 
aware of evil and to reveal the nature of the 
redemption. In one critical article, she quotes 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem: “The dragon sits by 
the side of the road, watching those who pass. 
Beware lest he devour you. We go to the fa- 
ther of Souls, but it is necessary to pass by the 
dragon." O'Connor's fiction, with all its bi- 
zarre elements, involves this mysterious pas- 
sage past the dragon—or into his jaws. 

Similarly, redemption, or at least release of 
tension, comes through suffering for the ex- 
istentialists, who have exerted such profound 
influence on our literature since World War 
II. In Camus’ novel The Plague, for instance, 
the protagonist has a choice of fleeing the 
plague-ridden city and joining his beloved or 
of remaining and administering to the lethally 
sick. He remains—and happens to live rather 
than die. 

Redemption through ordeal is clearly in the 
minds of some of the Beats, too. This is clear 
in the latest novel of Jack Kerouac, the King 
of the Beats. In Big Sur, the protagonist pass- 
es through a terrible nightmare of dissipation 
and vision of death. Finally comes redemp- 
tion. He awakes and describes his feeling: 
"Just a golden wash of goodness has spread 
over all of my body and mind"—and he de- 
cides, *I will go back home across autumn 
America and it'll be like it was in the begin- 
ning—simple golden eternity blessing all." 

In this Dostoevski-like redemption, a racial 
memory has been roused in the protagonist. 
Purely mythic is his reference to autumn— 
symbol of the time of harvest, of fulfillment. 


For the ultimate power of liberation in litera- 
ture is that it leads from the narrower limits 
of thinking and feeling—political idealogy, 
sociological theory, sexual mores—to broader 
systems of belief—the identification of central 
myths in our culture. 

The literary experience conjures up the ra- 
cial memories or emotion memories out of 
which we recognize the significance of arche- 
types and myths, those generalizations, latent 
within us, to which we can relate all the trivia 
of experience. This fact has given imaginative 
literature its staying power over the centuries, 
for we are at once the victims and the 
beneficiaries of the myths and archetypes of 
our tradition, and our dreams and aspirations 
are the products of these myths and arche- 
types. Each of us needs nothing so much, I 
think, as a vision of human life, an archetype 
—whether that of Sysyphus, of Prometheus, 
death and rebirth—that will give meaning 
and order to our existence. It is through the 
reading of literature that young people may 
frame their conceptions of myths so central in 
the search for the “I,” a goal that dwarfs the 
aspirations of the guidance counselor to lead 
the student to solutions of such problems as 
how to get married, though repulsive, or how 
to be blissful, though stupid. It is essentially 
the vision which literature may give that ac- 
cords it a place equal in importance to mathe- 
matics or science. 

Perhaps some of you have read a relatively 
insignificant novel by James Michener enti- 
tled The Fires of Spring. The protagonist in 
this novel is an eleven-year-old boy who lives 
in a bare room in a poorhouse where his 
shrewish aunt is some sort of supervisor. His 
only companions are the penniless old men 
who inhabit his wing of the poorhouse. But 
one of them gives him the only gift he can 
muster—a tattered novel and the stub of a 
candle to read it by. And this gift makes a 
great difference in the boy’s life—the world 
of imagination, a vision of life, is opened to 
him. 

A heart grown old is a major tragedy the 
individual is heir to, no matter what his age. 
Perhaps it is not sentimental to conclude that 
renewed impetus for the reading of literature 
will kindle in many hearts the eternal fires of 
spring. eee 
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CUE—an Experiment 


in the Humanities 


by Grace Lacy 


In recent years curriculum emphasis has been 
practical and materialistic, with much empha- 
sis on science, the three R’s, and early special- 
ization in some academic or vocational field. 
However, the rapid changes which are occur- 
ring in our society make it impossible for us 
to know the future occupations or life prob- 
lems of our students. Rather than early and 
narrow subject specialization, it is felt that a 
wide variety of experiences and a more liberal 
education are more likely to help the student 
make the rapid changes and adjustments that 
will be necessary in his life. 

New emphasis on the arts and humanities 
requires vast quantities of new learning mate- 
rials, for one cannot learn about these sub- 
jects without experience of many kinds in 
music, arts, philosophy, and many other re- 
lated subjects. Not only are more books 
needed for such education but many other 
types of learning resources: all kinds of pic- 
tures, records, reproductions, exhibits, and 
performances are necessary for such curricu- 
lum enrichment. All these materials should be 
housed together in an instructional materials 


e Mrs. Lacy is direc- 
tor of CUE. Persons 
interested in learning 
more about the proj- 
ect may write to her 
at the New York 
State Department of 
Education, Albany. 
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center. The question is: What is an instruc- 
tional materials center? And who will run it? 

Many librarians advocate the expansion of 
libraries to include, not only books and pam- 
phlets, but films, pictures, records, models, 
and other materials, all cataloged together for 
easy, one-stop access by teachers and chil- 
dren. Moreover, they see the library as the 
natural home for all types of independent 
study by pupils. When such expanded library 
services are put into operation, the resulting 
organization is called an instructional materi- 
als center. 

Audio-visual specialists, in addition to pro- 
viding nonbook services to the classroom, fre- 
quently expand their services to include all 
types of instructional materials for schools. 
This type of organization and service is also 
known as an instructional materials center. 

What, then, is the difference between these 
types of centers? Roy Bergeson, of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, points out that the 
difference lies in the fact that, in addition to 
the storing and supplying of materials, the 
media specialist is concerned with the design 
of messages which form an integral part of 
the teaching process, the creation of unique 
materials and in-service teacher training in 
the use of these materials. 

The role of both librarian and media spe- 
cialist is expanding to meet new educational 
needs. The teacher is no longer able to keep 
informed about the tremendous wealth of new 
materials so necessary to service new individ- 
ual study processes and provide for newly 
recognized differences in cognitive styles and 
new communication techniques. The use of 
multimedia techniques, as well as increased 
use of newer media in teaching, require both 
librarian and media specialist to expand and 
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CUE provides kits in five subject areas for classroom use. Above is a display of the English kit. 


upgrade their skills to provide the teacher 
with the proper materials and communica- 
tions techniques. 

An exciting, new, multimedia approach to 
arts and humanities education is Project 
CUE, which stands for Cultural Understand- 
ings in Education. To work well, CUE must 
be supported by an instructional materials 
center where the librarian and the media spe- 
cialist cooperate in helping teachers to imple- 
ment this enriched curriculum. 


Background of the project 


Educators now realize that all knowledge is 
indivisible, that history and literature, along 
with art, philosophy, and economics, are in- 
separable, and that traditional methods of 
teaching tend to fragment knowledge. But to 
write fused curriculums and to arrange a full, 
rich program of experiences in the arts for 
students takes untold amounts of time, money, 
and enterprise. Only a very few privileged 
schools are in a position to meet all these re- 
quirements—an unsatisfactory answer in a 
democratic society faced with the need to in- 
culcate spiritual values in all of its children. 

Realizing the necessity for education to 
help all students gain the inspiration, power, 
truth, and insights revealed by the arts and 


humanities, President Johnson recommended 
a National Council on the Arts, and the U.S. 
Office of Education established an Arts and 
Humanities Office. 

USOE gave a grant to the New York State 
Department of Education to develop a plan 
to bring the benefits of the arts and humani- 
ties to all students. This plan was to be de- 
signed to work well in any school situation 
throughout the nation without extra space or 
personnel. The CUE system, worked out by 
the Division of Communications and the Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Development, is a plan 
which integrates the arts and humanities— 
through media—into the ongoing curriculum 
in the areas of science, English, social studies, 
industrial arts, and home economics. 

Three thousand ninth graders in thirteen 
New York schools, located in various parts of 
the state, participated. The schools were of 
all types, including sophisticated suburban, 
urban multiracial, rural consolidated, middle- 
size town schools, and others. 


Outline of the program 


The first part of the CUE system is a series 
of curriculum related resource collections 
which consist of preselected, teacher evaluated 
media in the form of films, slides, tapes, rec- 
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ords, and other media and materials. There 
are five kits of media, one for each subject 
area. 

The English kit brings the glamor of the 
arts to enhance the study of grammar, litera- 
ture, and speech. Drawings, paintings, sculp- 
ture, and the performing arts are related to 
the English curriculum. A model Shakespear- 
ean theater, for example, brings greater un- 
derstanding of his works. 

The social studies kit offers a trip around 
the world by filmstrip and record. These ma- 
terials show our world neighbors at work, at 
play, and at prayer. They also show the arts 
of all lands, which are important clues to the 
hopes, aspirations, and ideals of people of 
other places and times. 

The industrial arts kit has material de- 
signed to bring understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the various art processes and to show 
how they are related to industry and to our 
daily lives. Skills and techniques quickly be- 
come outdated today, but training for intelli- 
gent consumership and regard for good work- 
manship last a lifetime and assist the individ- 
ual in making adjustment to the rapid pace of 
contemporary society. 

In addition to training for consumership 
and knowledge of the arts for use in home 
and dress, the home economics kit brings arts 
of other lands to provide deeper understand- 
ing of other cultural patterns and the realiza- 
tion that art is a way of life that affects every- 
thing we do and are. Students learn of the 
costume and ways of life and thought and 
prepare and eat the food of other lands. 

Teacher-specialists in each subject area 
wrote lesson plans for effective use of the 
media. These lesson plans are compiled in the 
form of CUE subject guides. Suggested prep- 
aration and follow-up, as well as suggestions 
for related materials and activities, give ideas 
for use of the media. Suggested related crea- 
tive activities are also given for teachers 
wishing to enlarge on the study. 

Another part of the CUE system is a TV 
show called “Cultures and Continents,” which 
promotes understanding of non-Western cul- 
tures through their arts. Recent shows in- 
cluded a trip to Angkor Wat and a contem- 
porary African play. 

The National Gallery of Art has placed ex- 
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hibits of large-size reproductions of its paint- 
ings and a wealth of prints, filmstrips, rec- 
ords, and other media in each CUE school to 
provide an enriched cultural atmosphere. 
Other cultural agencies and organizations, as 
well as private industry and business, also 
have placed stimulating materials in these 
schools. CUE itself owns small exhibits of 
sculpture, prints, models, photographs, and 
posters which remain in the schools so that 
students can live with them over a period of 
time. 

To really learn to appreciate the arts, one 
must experience them. Through CUE, Lincoln 
Center and other agencies bring opera, ballet, 
string quartets, jazz, and modern dance en- 
sembles to CUE schools. Students are thor- 
oughly oriented before every performance for 
meaningful viewing and listening, and perfor- 
mances, trips, and exhibits are related to the 
ongoing classwork. CUE also encourages 
schools to make the most of their own cultural 
resources by visiting local theaters, exhibits, 
and museums and by locating and using 
resource persons and materials in the school 
and taking trips to cultural sites, until the en- 
tire community becomes a laboratory for 
learning. 

School bulletin boards, prepared by both 
students and teachers, are used for displays so 
that students learn outside of class as well as 
in it. 

A newsletter, “CUE’s Previews," keeps 
teachers informed of the progress of the ex- 
periment, giving news of what other schools 
are doing, and stimulates them through arti- 
cles showing the value of the arts and human- 
ities in education. Insight sheets give capsule 
information on the arts and show their rela- 
tionship to the other disciplines. These were 
issued to build up teacher background. 

CUE provides materials to develop abstract 
concepts and generalizations. Some of these 
materials may be seen, felt, smelled, heard, ma- 
nipulated, or organized and taken apart after 
learning. These are the experiences which are 
retained and recalled and become a perma- 
nent part of the students’ knowledge. New 
teaching  procedures—team-teaching, large- 
group television viewing, and the cross-media 
approach—were used. Exposure to a variety 
of media and techniques keeps attention and 
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A boy in one of the CUE schools points to a reproduction 
of a painting from the National Gallery of Art about 
which he has written a poem. 


interest at peak levels. 

Periodic meetings of school coordinators in 
Albany and conferences at local schools kept 
the project running and communications 
flowing both ways between the project staff 
and the schools. 

But good teachers have always enriched 
subject matter in some of these ways. What 
are the unique contributions of CUE? 


CUE’s contributions 


CUE related the arts to all subjects for a 
more modern, liberal approach to the arts and 
humanities. Truth, beauty, and insight can be 
gained from many subjects, and this broader 
approach is more suited to a democratic plu- 
ralistic society with many tastes to serve. 

CUE uses the arts and humanities as com- 
bining, cohesive factors to overcome excessive 
fragmentation of the curriculum and provide 
for a more unified educational experience. 
CUE tends to overcome overspecialization, 
which causes a dangerous lack of communica- 
Hon in our culture. An atomized program of 
studies engenders disintegration in the life of 
a society. CUE's multimedia approach makes 
it possible to reach many senses for more 
effective communication with all types of stu- 
dents. 


CUE attempts to provide the student with 
new insights into himself and his world. CUE 
believes in educating for more than pure in- 
teliectuality alone. The arts educate the emo- 
tions, Knowledge of the great ideas and 
achievements of man helps the student to 
hammer out a set of values for himself. It 
helps him find identity and desirable goals and 
patterns for thought and behavior. 

CUE attempts to train students to perceive 
and interpret sense data from their environ- 
ment more keenly and accurately. Such train- 
ing in perception benefits the student in all 
areas of study since it improves conceptual- 
ization. The arts provide visual experience im- 
portant in the lives of men. 

CUE attempts to illuminate, enrich, and lend 
glamor to study by using the arts as vehicles 
for the teaching of other subject matter, thus 
making learning more full of insight and more 
interesting to all. 

CUE attempts to increase the individual's 
ability to appreciate art, life, and nature, to 
broaden his horizons so that his own inner 
resources will enable him to withstand the de- 
humanizing effects of life in a technological 
society. The permanent continuing values of 
the arts give meaning and continuity in a 
rushing, puzzling world. 

CUE attempts to promote brotherhood 
among men by teaching understanding and 
appreciation of other cultures and races, by 
helping students understand that there are 
more similarities than differences among men. 

CUE attempts to provide students with the 
ability to consume leisure with skill and en- 
joyment. 

CUE attempts to stimulate creativity by 
providing all students with wide rich experi- 
ence in the arts. Such experiences provide 
furnishings for the mind which can then be 
resynthesized into creative solutions for the 
unknown problems of the future. Imagination 
thus stimulated assists the student to interpret 
and assimilate sense data and formulate it 
into cognitive thought. The real discoveries in 
science are made by creative minds able to 
make great leaps of imagination. 


Án example 


But how can one have time to teach core 
content and enrichment too? CUE helps save 
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time in that the thousands of man hours of 
research and expertise which have gone into 
the location and evaluation of the media, the 
relating of it to the curriculum, and the writ- 
ing of the guides provide the school with a 
practical organized plan of arts and humani- 
ties education. 

The more effective communication possible 
with newer media and 20th century communi- 
cations techniques teaches more to more stu- 
dents more effectively in less time. The sub- 
ject of architecture may be used as an exam- 
ple. 

In English, students see the CUE film, 
“Chartres Cathedral,” which helps them to 
understand the religious fervor of the Middle 
Ages as background for a study of the medi- 
eval period of literature. The film also teaches 
them something about Gothic architecture. 

In social studies, students learn how the 
various styles of architecture in different parts 
of the world are influenced by climate and 
culture through seeing the homes and monu- 
ments on film and filmstrips and having these 
relationships brought out incidentally in the 
study of world geography. 

In science, students learn how technology 
and invention have made new styles of archi- 
tecture possible and how they continue to make 
it an evolving art. 

Industrial arts students learn about Frank 
Lloyd Wright and other modern architects 
who have changed the look of our land while 
they are studying building design and con- 
struction. 

In home economics, students learn how ar- 
chitecture influences family living patterns as 
they study family living in other lands. 

Although the exposure to the arts in any 
one subject is small, when added together 
they contribute a significant amount to the 
students’ cultural awareness. The added im- 
pact of the cultural environment provided by 
displays, exhibits, trips, performances, and 
seminars insures that all students receive at 
least minimal exposure to the arts and hu- 
manities. 

In order to make the implementation of the 
CUE program easy for any school, a CUE 
*do-it-youself" guide was published. This 
guide, along with the subject guides and ma- 
terials, can assist schools to bring a quality 
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enrichment education to all. 

One may well ask, why bring esthetic edu- 
cation to all when the curriculum is already 
overcrowded. As has been pointed out, allow- 
ing taste without training to run rampant in 
our society is dangerous, because the art im- 
ages of these tastes in the films, advertising, 
theater, novels, and other art forms set the 
example and tone of the society. CUE tries to 
provide students with quality experiences in 
the arts to provide a foundation for the for- 
mation of good taste. 

CUE is a new kind of education for a new 
kind of life in a new age, where increased 
wealth and leisure brought about by technol- 
ogy make it possible for all to become con- 
sumers of the arts and make it necessary for 
all to have taste and judgment and desirable 
values. 

CUE media and materials inspire and 
amuse, instruct and enlighten, teach and 
stretch the mind. CUE aims at the education 
of the vision and the forming of taste so that 
a higher level of cultural competence may be 
reached by all students to meet the growing 
needs of this new life, so that the stream of 
American life may rise above its source. 

CUE is not costly. Use of its media and 
materials can bring expertise in the arts and 
humanities into any classroom. It can also 
bring a practical plan of cultural enrichment 
to the entire school. Since the plan is flexible, 
adaptable to local interest, and offers a wide 
range of materials and suggestions, it stimu- 
lates teacher creativity and use of local cultur- 
al resources. 

CUE media and materials can assist the 
teacher to meet the challenge of the knowl- 
edge and the population explosion, as well as 
the demand for ever higher levels of expertise. 
Since CUE materials are teacher evaluated 
and classroom tested, the teacher need not 
spend valuable time searching for, ordering, 
and evaluating materials. Time thus freed 
may be spent in the more personal creative 
aspects of teaching. 

CUE does not claim to be a panacea to all 
the ills of education and society, but it does 
provide a practical plan which may be adopt- 
ed to local school needs, talents, and interests 
without the necessity for extra space, person- 
nel, or drastic curriculum change. ecc 
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Current Issues Facing Leadership 


in the School Library Field 


by Harold G. Shane 


In recent years, persons in library science, 
education, social work, and related fields have 
developed a great respect for group processes 
and smooth interpersonal relationships. This 
was a wholesome development, for research 
and experience document the fact that many 
problems in “people-centered” professions are 
the product of faulty human interaction. 

One result of this emphasis on cooperative 
group behavior and consensus-seeking, how- 
ever, has been an almost unwholesome fear of 
sharp dissension and conflict. There has been 
a strong tendency to avoid confronting and 
clashing over issues lest dissonant notes frac- 
ture the facade of harmony which we have 
somehow concluded we need to build and to 
preserve at all costs. 

Actually, issues are needed and should be 
cultivated and cheerfully confronted in the 
school library field. Assuming that they are 
faced with prudence and the wisdom of open 
minds, issues often provide a kind of nutritive 
culture in which progress germinates and de- 
velopes. It is out of disagreement, and even 
reasoned conflict, that many advances have 
stemmed. To put it bluntly, the failure to con- 
front issues and to take issue as one’s values 
suggest leads first to retreat and then to a 
general rout on the fields where the battles of 
professional leadership are fought. 

If the beginning of wisdom is calling things 
by their right names, it seems appropriate at 
the outset to make clear what is meant, in 
subsequent paragraphs, when the abstract 
noun “issue” is used. 

An issue is inherently much more than a 
strong opinion, vigorously held, or a mere 
argument. Opinions or preferences are rela- 
tively mild. We have opinions about cars, or 





about music, or about books and writers. 
Such opinions are harmless, usually, in that 
they cause no rips or rents in the fabric of 
our lives. Controversies, somewhat stronger 
than opinion clashes, also tend to be innoc- 
uous. This is particularly true when contro- 
versies are procedural, that is, concerned with 
how or when to do something rather than 
whether to do it. 

Issues are something else. An “issue,” as 
the term is used here, is the product of a 
threat, either real or fancied, to one's securi- 
ty, welfare, or reputation. Such “threats” usu- 
ally encompass one's family, and they fre- 
quently have a strong emotional impact on 
the person involved. 


How can issues best be resolved? 


Since this paper is concerned with issues in 
the school library field, it is desirable to pref- 
ace the identification of such issues with a 
few comments on dispelling them. If issues 
are not potentially open to some sort of solu- 
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tion, it is futile as well as frustrating to exam- 
ine them. 

First, it must be acknowledged that issues 
—by their threatening nature and emotional 
charge—are not easy to resolve. Anything 
with a high emotional content is likely to be 
colored by irrationality, and issues are no ex- 
ception. Human personalities (the values that 
govern them) are set like hardening concrete 
during the early years of life and usually can 
be somewhat modified only with maddening 
slowness. 

As to the resolution of issues, at least four 
elements can be counted as allies in the pro- 
cess: 

l. Time: Many problems of a decade or 
two ago have vanished. 

2. Data: Even the more stubborn opponents 
today will concede or retreat in the face of 
well-compiled and substantial evidence. 

3. Education: Good education broadens 
knowledge and opens the mind. Patently, if 
your position is sound, the educative process 
becomes an ally. 

4. Improved communication: Semantic and 
linguistic barriers need to be more completely 
removed as impediments to the resolution of 
issues, Current interest in and emphasis on 
communication skills hold great promise for 
reducing the unintelligibility in transmitting 
ideas on which issues feed. 

It is important, too, that we be honest 
enough to admit that at least a few issues are 
likely to remain insoluble. In any population, 
there are emotionally disturbed persons who 
are literally incapable of shaking off fancied 
threats, who cannot participate in rational 
problem-solving. Pending their improvement 
with respect to mental health, there is little to 
do but *quarantine" these types. Issues which 
involve the threatened and the fearful often 
can't be handled, or only with great patience 
and compassion. 

There are also persons, motivated by self-in- 
terest, who keep us from finding a way out of 
the wilderness into which issues can lead— 
persons who thrive on demagogery, who ex- 
ploit groups riven by issues, or who, as axe- 
grinders, often do not want issues to termi- 
nate if such issues bring them attention, or a 
misled following, or personal gain in one 
form or another. 
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Ten specific issues 


So much for a quick look at the nature of 
issues and some of the promise of and prob- 
lems in their resolution. Now let us turn to 
ten specific problem-issues which seem to 
weigh somewhat heavily on persons working 
in the school library field. (As a person with- 
out professional preparation in the school 
library field, I cannot present this list of is- 
sues without some uneasiness. I would be 
even more uncomfortable but for the kindness 
of colleagues in the Indiana University Divi- 
sion of Library Science who have removed 
some of the more conspicuous flaws from my 
background during our years together on the 
campus.) The issues are phrased as questions 
for purposes of presentation. 

1. How shall we restructure the education 
and redirect the role of school librarians so 
that they are more widely recognized as the 
teammates and peers, rather than as the ser- 
vice agents or handmaidens, to other members 
of the faculty? 

Although the qualifications of school li- 
brarians are often as good, or better, than 
those of most classroom teachers, they are 
sometimes not made a part of a team ap- 
proach to the improvement of educational prac- 
tices and conditions or to team teaching. 

One approach to this problem-issue resides 
in further improvements in the school librari- 
ans’ preparation (see below). Equally promis- 
ing is clearer recognition of the leadership of 
ideas. Leadership abhors a vacuum, and ideas 
of merit, voiced by the school librarians, are 
an important route both to enhanced service 
and to greater recognition. 

2. How shall we deal with the teaching aids 
enthusiast who continues to see the school li- 
brarian as a minor component in the educa- 
tional media resources on which good schools 
rely so heavily? 

The relationship between school library 
resources and teaching materials centers has 
long been settled—in theory. The problem- 
issue resides not in stating policy but in im- 
plementing it. Further attention needs to be 
eiven to the matter of mutual cooperation, in 
which neither the librarian nor the educational 
media specialist is cast in the role of the 
“mute? members in a mutually profitable 
partnership. 
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3. How shall we avoid confusing the value 
of technology as a means with technology as 
an. end in school library settings? 

Shortly before, and for several years after, 
World War II, there was a sharp increase in 
the application of audio-visual techniques and 
methods to education. A plateau of interest 
and acceptance followed. In the late 1950's 
and early 1960's, developments in program- 
ming, information retrieval, and generally im- 
proved A-V methods led to yet another surge 
of interest. This time it was tinctured with 
uneasiness on the part of some educators who 
somewhat fatuously expressed concern about 
machines taking over their jobs. . 

The main "threat" is not so much that of 
the teacher and librarian becoming obsolete; 
it is the problem of naive over-reliance on 
technology. Bertrand Russell once said that 
"one of the troubles of oux age is that habits 
of thought cannot change as quickly as tech- 
niques, with the result that as skill increases, 
wisdom fades." 

Ás libraries make increased use of technol- 
ogy, our issue becomes one of how we best 
can keep in focus the fact that people, not ma- 
chines, continue to be important in shaping to- 
morrow. 

4. How shall we strike a balance between 
information retrieval and the school librarian 
as a creative agent? 

This issue is a corollary of number 3. Our 
jobs and our contributions are not threatened 
by the specious argument that machines will 
reduce us to technicians. The threat lies in 
defaulting to machines either through sloth or 
ignorance. Ergo, the education of school li- 
brarians should emphasize even more vigor- 
ously foundations for creative leadership in 
the school library: an increasing grasp of the 
total work of the elementary and secondary 


school and the greater participation in school : 


program development which this firmer grasp 
permits. 

9. What interpretation shall the school li- 
brarian give to the current emphasis on culti- 
vating excellence in students? 

At least for the greater part of the past dec- 
ade, increasing pressure for performance has 
been placed on children and youth. Concern 
regarding these pressures has become exten- 
sive enough to permit the publication of a 


collection of readings on the topic. School 
libraries, as heartlands of learning, are feeling 
the reflected heat from the classroom. 

Presently there is considerable danger that 
we shall, in our understandable and commen- 
dable desire to stimulate learning and self-di- 
rection through the library's resources, nev- 
ertheless err seriously. We err to the degree 
that we place (the words are carefully cho- 
sen) premature and unreasonable pressure for 
performance on children and youth. As an 
unhappy concomitant, this also places school 
librarians and other teachers under heavy 
psychological and physical burdens. 

At least a partial resolution of this issue 
probably can be found in closer observance of 
familiar, but sometimes neglected, develop- 
mental and psychological principles that, if 
honored, will help us to avoid the error of at- 
tempting to turn children into mere encyclo- 
pedias with muscles. 

6. How can the school librarian cope with 
some of the vagaries and occasional follies of 
local curriculum development? 

Local curriculum planning sometimes tran- 
spires in a “both-feet-firmly-planted-in-the- 
air" situation. Plans are not infrequently 
made with little or no regard for library bud- 
gets and resources, including the resource of 
the librarian’s time. 

One important improvement can be made 
by greater involvement of school librarians in 
curriculum planning. Administrative vision is 
also in need of a “20-20 correction" with re- 
gard to long-range financial planning that will 
place books and other materials in the library 
pipelines before, rather than after, there is a 
clamor for them. 

7. How can we make the leadership of the 
school librarian more authoritative rather 
than authoritarian in moving toward stronger 
programs? 

Authority often accompanies one’s position, 
but authoritativeness must be earned. This 
implies (as, indeed, do nearly all of the issues 
listed here) that unremitting attention be 
given to the preparation of the school librari- 
an. Familiarity with research in learning, for 


* Ronald C. Doll and Robert S. Fleming, Children 
under Pressure (Columbus: Charles E. Merrill Books, 
Inc., 1966), 109 p. 
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example, probably should be increased, as 
should awareness of needed research. 

8. How shall we cope with the substantial 
increase in new information and knowledge 
generated in almost every realm? 

The fact of the present “information explo- 
sion” is widely recognized, but the ways in 
which school libraries best can deal with it 
are still under consideration. 

From a material point of view, there is no 
substitute for increased funding-—including 
increased federal funds that may be spent pre- 
dominately in terms of local judgment. Also 
needed is a more methodical approach to the 
preparation and employment of school library 
assistants, perhaps with two years of post-sec- 
ondary school education. 

Insofar as the librarian is concerned, it 
seems important that he rely on his personal 
initiative and personal resources to an even 
greater extent. Do not merely look to “it” (a 
mechanical solution), to “him” (an “expert 
with the answers”), or to “them” (specialists 
from other disciplines) as the sources of help. 
Rather, look within “you” for the synthesis 
that must be made of your knowledge, plus 
what you select from among “it,” “him,” or 
"them"! 

9. How are we better to identify and build 
around the international dimension into 
which our schools perforce must move? 

In recent years, notably since 1946, old 
geographical frontiers have been replaced by 
human frontiers. The schools are grappling 
with ways in which education shall be infused 
with "international" learnings—but currently 
there is not even a clear consensus as to what 
the international dimension includes. 

School library programs face a challenge 
which matches in iniportance (and which sur- 
passes in its details) that of curriculum 
planners who are concentrating on changes in 
content and in sought attitudes to be em- 
bodied in international education. Needed 
stitching, to close gaps in our educational fab- 
ric, is related both to materials for library use 
and to the preparatory experiences and in-ser- 
vice education of school librarians. 

: 10. How can school libraries avoid the po- 
tential dry-rot of great past success as we 
move into a new era? 

. Great gains have been made in schocl 
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library programs. An issue compounded of 
the first nine issues is the question of how the 
enthusiasm, dynamism, and major accom- 
plishments of the past quarter century can, not 
only be maintained, but extended. The very 
success of program improvement in the prep- 
aration of the school librarian in itself carries 
a threat: the threat of complacency, of smug- 
ness, and of incongruous self-congratulation 
over yesterday's achievements, while tomor- 
row finds us unprepared, 


Some concluding thoughts 


It seems self-evident, in view of the issues 
identified and the tasks to which they point, 
that much remains to be done—as im all edu- 
cational preparation—to improve the prep- 
aration of school librarians. Six-year pro- 
grams, internships, further increases in gener- 
al education, library associates for simpler 
tasks, reexamined requirements, and “experi- 
ence compression” (teaching more in the time 
available through improved methods and tech- 
nology) are examples of ideas that may be of 
more than ephemeral promise. 

Let us hope that such efforts will continue 
to improve an already strong breed of school 
librarians, bringing to them the courage of 
convictions based on examined values. Also to 
be sought are such intangibles as empathy 
and compassion for children, parents, and 
teachers. And as important—perhaps more 
important—than anything else, may school 
librarians grow in their ability to find pride 
in their role as educational agents with great 
power in the school’s unending effort to set 
free the power that resides in the human 
mind. ecc 
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Each volume 7" x 10" 
handsomely bound to match 
the McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia 

of Science and Technology 





.-- help you give scientists, students, and 
teachers the timely information they need. 


Wim THIS UNIQUE NEW 738-page volume, you can immediately 
locate the best book available on virtually any scientific develop- 
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new dimensions e « o Books for Children 1960-1965 


Books for Children 1965-1966 


This first annual compilation lists the 770 new 
titles from the Children's Books section of 
The Booklist from September 1, 1965-August, 
1966. Following the plan of the five-year vol- 
ume, this supplement is also annotated, classi- 
fied, and indexed. 
LC#66-29507 128 p. Paper 

Ready in November $2. 


The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


ALA’s semimonthly magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to annotated listings of current books 
recommended for library purchase. Used by 
more than 31,000 schools and libraries as a 
selection, buying, and cataloging guide to the 
best new books for children, young adults, 
and adults. The Booklist’s recommendations 
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ministering ESEA and NDEA funds. 


One year subscription 23 issues $8 


Notable Children’s Books, 1940-1959 


The annual Notable Children’s Books lists pro- 
vide the basis for this selection of nearly 300 
children’s books. Each of the titles has been 
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and indexed by title. 
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A five-year compilation of the 3068 titles listed 
and recommended for library purchase in the 
Children's Books section of The Booklist from 
September, 1960-August, 1965. The original 
Booklist annotation is given for each title : 
listed. In addition to children's books, the 
compilation includes titles referred from the 
adult and young adult sections as suitable for 
use with children. Titles are arranged in 214 
Dewey classified subject groupings under thir- 
teen major categories. Bibliographic citations 
provide complete buying information—author, 
title, edition, date, pagination, publisher, 
binding and price. Annotations are descriptive 
and evaluative, pointing out special or unique 
features of the individual titles and indicat- 
ing grade levels from pre-school through ninth 
grade. Dewey Decimal Classification numbers 
and subject headings, as assigned by the Li- 
brary of Congress or adapted by The Booklist 
staff, are provided for additional cataloging in- 
formation. Fully indexed by author, title, and 
subject. 


LC#66-19870 447 p. Cloth Just published $10 
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Order Books for Children 1960-1965 
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scription (sorry, no renewals) to 


The Booklist and Subscription Books 
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Reading and the 


by Pearl S. Buck 


Except for my work, reading is the most 
important occupation of my life. It is my con: 
tinuing education, beginning with the earliest 
years of my memory. Of books, I can speak 
only from my own experience. Yet I think 
that experience has certain advantages. 

True, I grew up in a country where li- 
braries were private possessions. Only in the 
few years after the end of the last dynasty in 
China were there public libraries, and then 
usually only in connection with universities. 
Religious libraries, of course, were connected 
with temples. They were used almost entirely 
by the priests and were not open to the pub- 
lic. There were great private libraries, housed 
in the vast homes of the few rich. Since edu- 
cation was the privilege of the well-to-do, even 
the traditional poor scholar had only a few 
books in his possession and he had access to 
the libraries in great houses merely as tutor 
of the children of the families. 

I was fortunate in that my parents were 
persons of unusual education, both far above 
the average of their day, and that they came 
from traditionally cultivated families. There- 
fore, we also had our private family library. 
It was comprised of the works of famous En- 
glish writers, with some inclusion of French 
and German. My father had his own library 
in eleven languages, of which he used most 
often Chinese, Hebrew, Greek, and Sanskrit, 
with also the classics of European literature 
and ancient Latin. 

Public libraries have not been a part of my 
own life and still are not, perhaps since I 
have never left off the habit of a private 
library. When I need a book, I add it to my 
own shelves. Books I cannot live without, for 
without reading, life would be dull indeed and 


American Public 


advancing thought impossible. Nay, it would 
be impossible, for I am a greedy reader, car- 
rying on half a dozen books at the same time. 

You see, I am trying to come to grips with 
my subject, which is the importance of books 
to an American community. Let me think why 
J limit it to an American community. It is 
not, of course, so limited, but in my mind it 
is, because in the other communities in which 
I have lived, there was no question about the 
importance of books. Every family that was 
literate had a library of some sort. When a 
family had no library it was because no one 
in the family could read. But here everyone 
can read or has had the opportunity to learn 
to read. Then why do I see many houses with 
no books at all? Hundreds and thousands of 
small—-and not so small—-homes are built 
every year in the United States without any 
place whatsoever for books. But we are all 
taught to read as a matter of course. Does 
this mean that books are all in public 
libraries? Yet I cannot imagine living in a 
house without books. How empty—how 
empty! Even a library around the corner is 
not the same as possessing books. For me the 


o Miss Buck, win- 
ner of many literary 
awards including the 
Nobel Prize, gave 
this address at the 
Friends of Libraries 
luncheon during the 
New York  Confer- 
ence. 
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public library is a sampling place. What 
books must I have for my own? Not this, not 
that, but this one among a hundred sampled; 
this one, yes. Of course, books in hardback 
are expensive. So for those who buy first a 
car, a refrigerator, a second car, a washing 
machine, a dryer, a new store, public libraries 
are essential. God bless them all! 


Where are the readers? 


Yet, why are books not essential? In a 
country like China, where most people still 
cannot read, one understands. Yet, what is the 
use of being taught to read when one has no 
books, wants no books? I am puzzled. In the 
China that I knew the very ability to read set 
one into the upper classes of society. In the 
years preceding the rise of Communist power 
in China, 70 per cent of the children had 
no opportunity to learn to read. They longed 
to go to school and could not, because there 
were not enough schools. Most of the popula- 
tion then was shut off from access to books 
and would be for all their lives. Here our 
children must go to school and they do learn 
to read, at least to some degree. Yet, I dare- 
say I am not far wrong when I declare that 
most Americans do not read books, nor do 
they consider books of primary importance 
except for quick entertainment—perhaps not 
even for that. Incredible! Is this the result of 
compulsory education? If so, let us do away 
with it. Let us imitate Asia and make school a 
privilege. Yet, in China today, when my anti- 
Communist friends speak of it, acknowledging 
many faults and limitations, they always say, 
“At least now the people have the chance to 
learn to read.” 

True, when one knows how to read, there is 


also the question of what to read. Commu- . 


nism creates its own literature and it rewrites 
history. Perhaps it is better not to be able to 
read than to read such falsities. But no—I 
think it is still better to be able to read, for 
having the habit of reading one will, sooner 
or later, fall upon the other book, the one that 
tells another side of the same story. This is 
discovery. This is awakening. This is the pur- 
pose of literature and the function of history; 
not indoctrination, but discovery. 

Well, what shall we do here in our own 
country where people know how to read but 
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read amazingly little and care less? Or read 
for amusement? There is no wickedness in 
amusement; indeed, it is a most healthy en- 
joyment. The real question is what amuses? 
If it is murder, if it is spies and thieves, if it 
is shallow sex, sex unrelated to the life as a 
whole, then here our problem is not the teach- 
ing of reading and the advocating of books so 
much as it is how to enlarge areas of amuse- 
ment. Ámusement at its best is not merely re- 
laxation of the mind. As a matter of fact, our 
minds are already far too relaxed. Real 
amusement is the total engagement of the 
mind, in contrast to total relaxation. The 
mind, merely relaxed, is too unconcerned, too 
uninvolved, to enjoy. It keeps wandering here 
and there, thinking of other things than 
those upon the page. The mind is not deceived 
by what it is being fed. It recognizes trash 
and wanders somewhere else, even while the 
eyes follow words. 

No longer having the problem of being able 
to read as a tool, let us now see what we can 
do to widen the area of amusement. Basically, 
of course, the difficulty is that our people 
have too little curiosity, and, therefore, little 
incentive for learning. And reading is the tool 
for learning. To increase the area of amuse- 
ment then, we must somehow foster curiosity; 
otherwise there is no incentive for the enjoy- 
ment of learning. In China, where 85 per cent 
of the population were peasants without op- 
portunity to learn how to read (this percentage 
is still accurate for most parts of Asia and 
Africa), the people were and are simply mad 
with curiosity. Stop in a village and the peo- 
ple, children and adults, cluster about and 
questions come thick and fast. Here, there is 
seldom a question. Even when I travel with a 
friend in Asian costume, there are no ques- 
tions, or a few, indifferently put forth. I do 
not believe that we are inferior to those illit- 
erate, but longing-to-learn, Asian peasants. I 
believe, rather, that we do not consider learn- 
ing essential, whereas the peasants knew there 
was no hope of rising in the world unless they 
learned. 

True, I have asked myself if our lacka- 
daisical attitudes are because we live in a big 
country and are accustomed to thinking of 
ourselves as the most powerful people in the 
world— which, thanks to our machines, we 
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are. But this cannot be the answer, for China 
is a country a third again as big as we are, 
with three to four times as many people, and 
accustomed, moreover, to thinking of herself 
as the most powerful nation in the world— 
and this for five thousand years as well as 
today. No, learning must be profitable in cash 
as well as in pleasure. Or, perhaps, if it is 
profitable in cash, it will bring amusement— 
that is, engagement of the mind—as a by- 
product. 

Recent years have, of course, brought us an 
immense benefit. Thanks to the tremendous 
upsurge of science, the superior mind is at 
last coming into its own here in the United 
States. When I first came to the United States 
I was appalled by the fact that education was 
really not necessary for livelihood. One of my 
sons, an unwilling reader, said to me as a 
teenager, “I can make more money as a truck 
driver than as a college professor.” The 
dreadful fact was that at the time—and not so 
long ago—this was true. It is no longer true. 
Today the superior mind, the mind that is 
amused only when it is engaged, is eagerly 
sought for by industry, government, and edu- 
cation. In our own way we are arriving at the 
stage that China has been in for so many 
centuries. It pays to read. It pays to learn. It 
pays to know. 


An opportunity 


Therefore, we who are writers, and you 
who are librarians, are at the stage of oppor- 
tunity. Some day we may even have the hap- 
piness of seeing bookshelves built as a neces- 
sity of life into ranch houses and split levels. 
Meantime, we have libraries, We shall always 
have libraries, must have them, for the ex- 
panding universe is not only in the areas of 
space but also in the expanding human mind. 
It has become a necessity for us to know 
more and more as life becomes ever wider 
and more deep—provided we can foster curi- 
osity. I confess that I pause here for an in- 
stant of discouragement. In the recent flight 
of Gemini, at the crucial moment when our as- 
tronauts lost control of their machine and 
death seemed imminent, the television net- 
works cast aside their programs and flashed 
on the dread news of such a possibility. In- 
stead of being grateful, stupid and ignorant 


people complained because their absurd, child- 
ish programs were interrupted. There were 
even some protests: from certain benighted 
and dim-witted individuals who were looking 
at a piece of fiction called Lost in Space. They 
protested, when the fact, so much more tre- 
mendous in its reality, was taking place at 
that very instant. I still go into periods of 


deep depression, not about Vietnam or over- 


population or the shortage of water or such 
world problems, but over the low level of cu- 
riosity of the average citizen. Until we can 
raise that level to its natural capacity we are, 
as a nation, as a people, functioning at half 
power, and this at a time of world crisis, 
when events are either piling up into disaster 
or rising to the greatest age mankind has yet 
known. And we Americans, compelled by 
events, are forced into world leadership! Li- 
brarians, as purveyors of books containing 
essential knowledge, have an immense respon- 
sibility, an amazing opportunity. 

How can we help the average person, who 
knows his letters, to realize that he needs 
learning—in short, needs books—in order to 
reach his own capacity as an effectual per- 
son? The ineffectual person is not the one 
who has no special talent or outstanding abili- 
ty. The ineffectual person is that one who 
does not function to the height of his capaci- 
ty, whatever that capacity is. At least, we 
writers provide the books. And you, the li- 
brarians of our country, are entering a new 
era in the use and value of libraries, because 
they contain books, and books provide the 
means of acquiring knowledge, and knowl- 
edge is at last becoming valuable not only in 
terms of mental engagement, but also in hard 
cash terms. It is now becoming true for our 
country and our people what was true for 
centuries in Asia: the man with the knowl- 
edge to be found only in books is the man 
who earns the highest pay. The age of the 
truck driver is over. He assumes his proper 
place in society, necessary, but a servant. 

This has all been too sudden, of course, for 
us to take full advantage of it as yet. Your 
libraries are, I daresay, already more crowd- 
ed with people than they were even a few 
years ago. Let me warn you that this is noth- 
ing in comparison to what those crowds will 
be a few years from now. As a result, you, as 
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librarians, are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to your communities. You, instead of 
being the gentle, modest dispensers of books 
that once you were, advising on the latest 
thriller and the newest books of popular au- 
thors, are yourselves in a process of change. I 
surmise this, for I do not know. I am guess- 
ing, because I do know how our own society 
is changing. But I have my own ways of expe- 
riencing the first small stirs of world curiosity 
in the minds of our people. 

This curiosity has its piteous beginnings in 
bewilderment as to why our sons should be 
sent to such remote and seemingly unimpor- 
tant spots in the world, as for example, South 
Korea and Vietnam. In the past these names 
meant nothing to us, but they do mean some- 
thing now, not really for their own sakes but 
because our sons are there. But the “why,” 
for whatever reason, is the first glimmer of 
curiosity, and curiosity is the sign of a mind 
beginning to inquire. Important? Yes! Before 
a mind can learn it must be stirred to inquiry. I 
am sad that war should bring that first glim- 
mer, but without it, I suppose we would have 
continued in the somnolence of our isolation. 
As it is, we are being compelled to learn, in 
order that we may be reconciled to life as it 
now faces us. In order to answer our own 
question of “why,” we are compelled to read 
history and to discover that Korea, for an ex- 
ample, and Vietnam, for another, far from 
being remote and small and unimportant 
areas, are spots of vantage which, by their 
strategic situation, control vast areas and 
many peoples. These are only two of such 
spots in the world. It behooves us to find out 
where the other spots are and to discover next 
how to render such small vital areas indepen- 
dent and yet protected from aggression. This 
“why” alone, if fully answered, will take us 
far into the past and project us far into the 
future, not only in geography and history but 
into the philosophy and principles of govern- 
ment for free peoples. 

I touch upon this one area of curiosity, and 
cannot, must not, extend myself into other 
areas, for I am sure even your patience could 
not sustain the endless vistas of essential 
knowledge which remain to be explored in 
this expanding universe of ours, terrestrial 
and spatial. I can only hope that you perceive 
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and comprehend the enormous importance 
which you as librarians now have. As I have 
said, you are not the modest persons you once 
were in our community. I know that you do 
understand this, for I am aware of the great 
help you are already rendering to your com- 
munities in extended services. I know that 
you grasp your own potentials and to an 
amazing degree. But I beg of you to realize in 
full just where you do stand in today’s com- 
munity in our nation. You take your place 
with two other persons, the scientist and the 
writer. When I say “scientist” I mean the the- 
oretician, not the man who applies theories. 
When I say “writer” I mean that one who, by 
the power of his talent, is able to lay hold 
upon the minds and hearts and imaginations 
of many readers, one who through his books 
influences, even against his own will. These 
are the creators but also the manipulators of 
people. They are centers of influence. You are 
equally important, for the responsibility of 
how to use what they create rests upon you, 


through books. 


A question of responsibility 


In a sense you have a double function. You 
have the power of the theoretician, but you 
also have the function of the applicator. Let 
me move into an area with which I am more 
familiar. The great and profound argument, 
which besets the creative writer and the scien- 
tist-theoretician today is whether we are to be 
held responsible for the use that others make 
of our creative work. At top levels, this is the 
grave question which besets us. I have lis- 
tened through hours as great scientists argue 
the question: Am I to be responsible for the 
use that others make of my creative work, my 
discoveries and inventions? The answer is 
sometimes no, sometimes yes. The argument 
for no is that if the scientist must be responsi- 
ble for how his discovery is used, then he will 
be limited in his research, and mankind will 
be the loser thereby. For his is the responsi- 
bility to discover the truth hidden in facts, 
and this regardless of how the use of this 
truth will change the world and mankind. 
The argument for yes is that he does not 
know who will take his discovery and bring 
evil through its use. The same dilemma faces 
the creative writer. 
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I am reminded here of a stimulating article 
written by Arthur Miller in a recent issue of 
The Saturday Review. His argument is on 
the yes side for the scientist—yes, the scientist 
must be responsible. He may not, to use Mil- 
ler’s own example, fasten testing instruments 
to a man who cannot swim and then throw 
him into the water to drown, in order that, 
through these instruments, science may learn 
the facts about drowning. To which argument 
I can only reply that, if the thesis is correct, the 
writer, too, may not describe, either through 
experience or imagination, the details of 
criminal acts in the name of truth, by saying 
merely, this is the way it happens or this is 
the way people are. He must, if the scientist 
must, be responsible. The law, whichever way 
it swings, must apply to all creators alike. 

The truth is that there is no answer to this 
question of responsibility. Perhaps there can 
never be an answer. For beyond the creator is 
the uncontrollable purveyor, the person who 
uses what the creator has discovered. Thus, a 
playwright may create a play, a writer may 
write a great book, a scientist may discover 
how to divide the atom by fission or concen- 
trate its power through fusion, but this does 
not decide the use of these creations. All de- 
pends finally upon the person who acquires 
the use of the creation. It then becomes a 
property. A producer may acquire the play, a 
publisher the book, and the effect depends 
upon the emphasis which he gives to the work 
when he exposes it to the public. Let me illus- 
trate by giving you an example from the area 
of television. Today television is the posses- 
sion of the purveyors—that is, the producers. 
They are, by and large, men of small ideals 
and lowly ambitions. In a word, they want 
only money. Therefore, they choose those 
books and plays which give them the greatest 
scope for emphasis upon sex and violence. 
Since they are sure of a market for these ele- 
ments, they isolate sex and violence, and thus 
raise them into monstrous importance. They 
are even capable of taking a clean book, a 
great play, which may contain the elements of 
sex and violence as part of life but not the 
whole of it, and, by isolating all other factors, 
they build the film wholly on sex and wholly 
on violence. Only these two elements “sell,” 
or so they believe, and thus they justify them- 





selves in eliminating the other balancing or 
constructive elements which every true crea- 
tion has. 

Theater owners are the next limiting group. 
I cannot say that, en masse, they are in any 
way superior to the first group. Indeed, [ 
must say, after experience, that both these 
groups are not among the highest and best of 
our human species. Yet, what we must know 
and must remember is that it is these men 
who decide what you and I and our children 
shall see in the hours spent before television 
or in theaters. If we do, indeed, prefer sex 
and violence above all other forms of enter- 
tainment, then this means that they have 
brainwashed us merely by the sad circum- 
stance that there is very little else to see in 
television and theater. Well, of course, there 
is always Batman! 

Now I am not arguing for the suppression 
of the facts or the truth about human nature. 
Sex and violence are in all of us, but none of 
us is all sex and violence, except possibly the 
few criminally insane, who should, of course, 
be prevented from mingling with the rest of 
us. Then sex and violence must be in propor- 
tion to the rest of us—the heroic effort for 
self-discipline, the counter-balancing kindness 
and unselfishness and truthfulness; in a word, 
the goodness that is also and always in the 
human heart. True drama is to be found in 
the struggle within the human being to con- 
trol sex and violence within himself, so that 
he is master. To be master means to have 
achieved the balance between good and evil in 
thought and word and deed. To recognize the 
evil is essential, else how shall we know how 
to control it? But sex and violence, I repeat, 
are not the whole of life, and to know this is 
the beginning of wisdom. 


The need for balance 


What I am arguing for is balance, the bal- 
ance which alone provides the true picture of 
the human being. I am arguing for propor- 
tion, which is the very essence of life. We are 
a formula, we human beings, even physically. 
A certain amount of water, a few chemicals, 
each element in proportion to the other, and a 
human body comes alive. lf there is a chemi- 
cal defect in proportion or in the lack which 
destroys balance, a monster is born. I use the 
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simile. When sex and violence are out of pro- 
portion to the rest of our elements, monsters 
result. 

What you, as librarians, must provide as 
leaders in your communities, is the balance, 
the proportion. I do not pass over your many 
benefits to our communities, but I emphasize 
your influence, your opportunity, because 
you choose the books, you recommend them, 
you advise, to some extent, your readers. I do 
not believe in burning books, or in suppress- 
ing them, for I simply do not believe that 
there exist minds, individually or collectively, 
capable of deciding what to suppress. Once 
that sort of censorship begins, it is the end of 
great creative thinking and discovery. We 
must free the creative minds to do their 
work; we must accept what they do, recog- 
nizing their value in human life. It was H. G. 
Wells, I think, who said that all human ac- 
complishment in human history has been 
achieved through fewer than a quarter of a 
million persons. We have all too few of the 
creators of books—yes, truly, in spite of the 
many published. Therefore, we must let writ- 
ers function freely. But you, the librarians, 
can provide balance and proportion in the use 
of what we write. The revelation of evil can 
be balanced by the revelation of good. The 
life of a criminal, portrayed however bril- 
liantly, in biography or novel, can be bal- 
anced by the life of someone great and good. 
In short, I conceive your opportunity and your 
responsibility to be the restoration of balance 
and proportion to our lives through books, 
for truth is contained only in the balance and 
proportion of the elements of human nature. 

Let me take another very simple example. 
In a recent visit to the United States, the 
Prime Minister of India, Indira Gandhi, in a 
noble address given before a distinguished 
audience in New York, expressed her grati- 
tude to the people of the United States for our 
generous gift to her country, made through 
President Johnson while she was in Washing- 
ton. She added, however, that though the gift 
was generous, she must remind her own peo- 
ple that gifts cannot solve their problems. 
They must increase their own efforts to be- 
come able to feed themselves. Certain newspa- 
pers took mistaken exception to this addition. 
They declared in their editorials that the 
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prime minister was ungrateful and if the gift 
was not large enough to satisfy her, she 
should do something about the growth of 
population in India. Now the fact is that our 
own population is growing at a faster rate 
than that of India. We should also remind 
ourselves that the people of India have lived 
for more than four thousand years on one 
piece of land. We have lived on our piece of 
land for less than five hundred years, but al- 
ready our population is almost at 200,000,000, 
half of what India has. I am sure that, growing 
at this rate, in 4000 years we shall have many 
times the number of people that India now has. 
The editors were reminded in due course of 
this balancing thought! 

Your responsibility, then, is the enlighten- 
ment of your community through providing 
more books, balancing books, books that 
bring all the elements of our life and times 
into the community, but in proportion, so that 
upon your shelves can be found a well-round- 
ed presentation of the whole truth. How you 
can accomplish so grave a responsibility I do 
not know. I am sure it cannot be fulfilled by 
merely purchasing the books of popular au- 
thors. Indeed, popular authors are the most 
suspect. Why are they popular? Let the ques- 
tion be answered by your own discovery. But 
I think you will be helped by your readers. 
When certain books are always out of the 
library, when people are always waiting for 
them, find out why. If it is a Lolita, for exam- 
ple, then see that a Steinbeck, perhaps, is 
there to balance it, or even a book by an un- 
known, new author. Sickness should be re- 
ported, but it can only be cured by health. 

We are in need of guidance, mentally and 
spiritually, we Americans; not guidance by 
force or prejudice or by arbitrary moralistic 
attitudes, but by the restoration of balance. 
Lao Tse, the great sage who was the Chinese 
Aristotle, once replied, when a disciple asked 
him concerning a certain action, “It is a way, 
but not the eternal way." 

The eternal way is the one we must find; 
the way which recognizes and allows every 
point of view, but answers and controls by 
contrast and by balance; the.way which says, 
“ves, but—" and to the acknowledgment of 
the evil in human nature, replies by the recog- 
nition of good. eee 
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Library Workshop for Adults 


by Mildred T. Stibitz 


Librarians who work with adults frequently 
hear some variation of the plaintive remark, 
“How do you ever find your way around all 
these books? I wish I knew how.” In response 
to this and aware of the increasing need for 
instruction in library skills, as mentioned by 
Margaret Monroe in a Library Journal arti- 
cle, the staff of the Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library last November offered 
a "workshop" on the use of the library. We 
were slightly skeptical about the number of 
library users who would be concerned enough 
to respond, but the course was such a success 
that it was repeated in January and in March 
and will undoubtedly become a permanent 
part of the library's program. 

The workshop was planned by a committee 
consisting of the administrative assistant, who 
is also coordinator of main adult services; 
the heads of the three Main Library subject 
divisions; and the coordinator of community 
relations. We were concerned primarily with 
reaching out-of-school adults, although we 
also expected attendance from high school 
and college students, particularly those who 
were attending local universities on a part- 
time basis. 

We believed that the group we were inter- 
ested in would respond best to an informal, 
nonacademic atmosphere and therefore we 
chose the term “workshop,” although what we 
offered probably does not meet the strict 
definition of that word. Other questions to be 
settled were: What subjects would be most 
useful? How long should the sessions be and 
how many would be needed? What day and 
hour would be practical? Our answers were 
tentative, but the success of the first workshop 
led to an almost exact repetition of its pattern 


t Margaret Monroe, "New Patterns for Library 
Service," Library Journal, March 15, 1966, p. 1366- 
70, 


in the later courses. 

These adults, we decided, might be helped 
most by learning how to use the card catalog 
and periodical indexes, by knowing something 
about the basic reference tools, and by being 
shown how to approach a library research 
problem. Weighing the information we hoped 
to impart against the probable endurance of 
the prospective audience, we arranged ninety- 
minute sessions on three Saturday mornings, 
with no assignments for homework. Still 
thinking of maintaining a relaxed atmo- 
sphere, we planned to limit registration to 
thirty persons. The library auditorium was set 
up with chairs at tables. 

Publicity included flyers headed by a draw- 
ing of a book-reading wizard and the caption, 
“You Don’t Have To Be a Wizard To Learn 
the Secrets of the Library.” The same illustra- 
tion was used with an announcement of the 
workshop in the library’s monthly publication 
and on posters placed in all library branches 
and at various points throughout the com- 
munity. We made a special effort to distribute 
the posters to local colleges and to agencies 
like the YMCA and YWCA which conduct in- 
formal classes. After the first workshop, we 
discontinued the use of posters outside the 
library because the response did not justify 
the effort involved in distributing and col. 
lecting them. 

There were brief stories in the two city 
newspapers, and some of the weeklies in the 
county also carried information about the 
workshop. Spot announcements were sent to 
all radio and television stations, and the pro- 
gram was described on ali the library's regu- 
lar radio or television appearances. 


All the publicity stressed that the workshop 


e Miss Stibitz is coordinator of community rela- 
tons at the Dayton and Montgomery County, 
Ohio, Public Library. 
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was free, but that we needed advance registra- 
tion because the number who could be ac- 
cepted was limited. Registration began slowly 
but, by a few days before the first session, 
had increased to the point where we needed to 
decide whether to cut it off or let it grow. We 
were reluctant to discourage anyone and, 
moreover, had no experience that would indi- 
cate the amount of shrinkage that might be 
expected, so we continued to accept names 
until the day the course opened. 

By that time advance registration had 
reached 74, a few more than could be accom- 
modated comfortably. There was a shrinkage, 
of course, and the first workshop series had 
an average attendance of 60 for the three ses- 
sions. The second attracted about the same 
number, but the third was smaller, with an 
average of 25. All those who were involved in 
the project agreed that working with the 
smaller group was much more productive. In 
each workshop there was a variation in atten- 
dance at the different sessions, but about 80 
per cent attended all three sessions in each 
workshop series. 

Instruction was by five staff members, each 
of whom outlined his own lessons and devel- 
oped his own materials. In the first session, two 
speakers took 45 minutes each to discuss, re- 
spectively, the use of the catalog and periodi- 
cal indexes. 

Since the workshop had the practical objec- 
tive of helping adults to use the Dayton and 
Montgomery County Public Library, instruc- 
tion about classification was confined to the 
Dewey Decimal System. It seemed necessary 
to point out, however, that two local univer- 
sities use the Library of Congress clas- 
sification. (The existence of another clas- 
sification system came as a sad surprise to at 
least one prospective college student who was 
familiar with Dewey and had thought herself 
well prepared for the use of any library.) 

The members of the group were given 





The drawings are by Gerald Shields, a 
member of the Dayton and Montgomery 
County Library staff, editor of the Ohio 
Library Association Bulletin, winner of 
this year's H. W. Wilson Library Periodical 
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sheets with lists of some of the most frequent- 
ly-used classification numbers, and the over- 
head projector was used to show the principle 
of the Dewey classification by tens and how 
numbers can be expanded. We also pointed 
out the instances in which this library uses 
variations from the Dewey system. The make- 
up of a call number and the arrangement of 
books by call numbers were also shown on the 
screen. 

The information available from the catalog, 
even to the person who knows the clas- 
sification system, was pointed out. Examples 
of author, title, and subject cards were shown, 
with a discussion of the questions that may be 
answered by each and with emphasis on the 
call number as a guide to location. Other sub- 
jects touched on were the additional informa- 
tion on a catalog card (date, number of 
pages, etc.) and the use of the word-by-word 
alphabetical arrangement of the catalog. Since 
all this information was imparted in 45 min- 
utes, the selection of what was really essential 
posed a genuine problem. 

In the second half of the first session, the 
speaker defined periodicals and stressed their 
importance as a source of current informa- 
tion. Since this library alone takes more than 
850 periodicals, the need for a way of lo- 
cating a specific piece of information in a 
specific magazine is obvious. À pamphlet is- 
sued by the H. W. Wilson Company, “How to 
Use the Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture," was given to each member of the group 
and the principles of arrangement for this 
index were pointed out, with the comment 
that if these were mastered, other indexes 
would present little difficulty. 

Copies of a chronological chart were also 
distributed. Beginning with Poole's (1802 to 
1906), the chart showed the dates covered by 
the various indexes and indicated cases in 
which titles changed. Another sheet listing the 
major indexes allowed ample room for notes 
to be taken by the student. In addition to the 
dates, the discussion brought out the types of 
periodicals covered by each of the indexes 
and the basis of their selection. Information 
on the location of periodicals in the library 
and the use of call slips was also given. 

The two leaders of the second session, on 
reference books, sat behind a book-piled table 
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and talked in turn, each about the books with 
which he was most familiar. The list was 
highly selective. The speakers hoped to point 
out representative examples of a number of 
types of reference books, with emphasis on 
the ones that most people are most likely to 
need. In most cases the use and scope of the 
books was emphasized, rather than arrange- 
ment. Each patron was provided with a list of 
the reference books with enough space for 
taking brief notes. During a ten-minute break 
about halfway through the lecture, members 
were welcome to look at the reference books 
and ask questions. Questions were also wel- 
come during and after the talk. People were 
told in which division each reference book on 
the list was located. 

The first group discussed was encyclope- 
dias. Emphasis was placed on Britannica, 
Americana, Colliers, and World Book. The 
focus was on the extent of information, illus- 
trations, reading lists, indexing, age suitabili- 
ty, etc. There was also some discussion of re- 
vision procedures, and mention of the Einbin- 
der Myth of the Britannica and the debate 
which that book touched off. Finally, the Lin- 
coln Library of Essential Information was 
mentioned as a combination of various types 
of reference books, but perhaps nearer to an 
encyclopedia than anything else. 

In the discussion of yearbooks and alma- 
nacs, Facts on File was indicated as a thor- 
oughly indexed, up-to-date way of grasping 
recent specific facts. The World Almanac was 
recommended for individual purchase, espe- 
cially since the paper edition is so inexpen- 
sive. Its usefulness for so many different 
kinds of questions was emphasized. The Sta- 
tistical Abstract and the Historical Statistics 


were cited as outstanding and extremely im-. 


portant basic sources of statistical informa- 
Hon. Statesman's Yearbook was mentioned as 
an example of a special kind of tool for dis- 
covering information on other countries and 
their governments, basic statistics, etc. 
The next group was dictionaries. The bulk 
of the discussion centered on just what an un- 
abridged dictionary is supposed to be, with 
specific reference to the relative merits and 
weaknesses of the 2d and 3d editions of Web- 
sters New International. In less detail, Mur- 
rays New English Dictionary and Evans’ Dic- 





"We're here to learn the secrets of the library." 


tionary of Contemporary American Usage 
were cited as somewhat more special types of 
dictionaries. 

At this point the whole question of the se- 
lection of encyclopedias and dictionaries was 
discussed, with special reference to Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin and the Padraig Walsh 
books, published by Bowker. 

Finally, it was pointed out that what had 
been discussed were general encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, and that there exist special 
ones in almost any field which will go into 
much greater detail, as, for example, Grove 
on music. 

In introducing a group of geographical 
books, there was considerable description of 
Rand McNally’s Commercial Atlas, with the 
wealth of geographical, population, and other 
information it contains. Shepherd’s Historical 
Atlas was cited as a spécial kind of atlas. Fi- 
nally, the American Guide Series volumes 
were mentioned as excellent for their detailed 
descriptions of the American countryside, al- 
though many are now sadly outdated. 

Some of the special indexes included in the 
list were Public Affairs Information Service, 
Biography Index, Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, and Short Story Index. The 
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difficulties involved in using the Essay Index . 


were described in some detail. 

Biographical tools made up another group. 
Emphasis was on Current Biography (with its 
cumulated indexes, pronunciation,  etc.), 
Who’s Who in America, Twentieth Century 
Authors (even though it is now woefully out 
of date), and Contemporary Authors, which 
picks up, if in no great detail, some informa- 
tion about a great many writers. 

Book reviewing tools listed are the Book 
Review Digest and Book Review Index. BRD 
contains excerpts from fewer journals, and 
BRI is simply a listing (no excerpts) of re- 
views from many more journals. The necessi- 
ty of knowing the appoximate time of publi- 
cation was pointed out. 

Sensing the greatest use of reference ma:e- 
rials by these groups was in the field of litera- 
ture, the workshop leaders listed and de- 
scribed Bartlett’s Quotations and others 
(Adams, Mencken, Hoyt, etc.). Granger was 
discussed with the reminder that for older, 
more obscure poems, the older editions may 
have to be consulted as well as the latest. The 
eXistence of a special reference Granger col. 
lection in this library was mentioned. 

Hart's Oxford Companion to American Lit- 
erature was cited as an example of its type—a 
sort of handy catchall of various literary and 
other matters. Benet's Reader's Encyclopedia 
was included as a less formal, somewhat 
similar work. 

We felt that these long-suffering patrons 
might want to know that there are guides to 
reference books, and therefore included Win- 
chell’s Guide as a useful one to consult at the 
library ; Hoffman's Reader's Adviser as a tool 
which helps with expanding horizons in other 
directions than just reference books; and the 
Enoch Pratt Library's Brief Guide to Refer- 
ence Books as an inexpensive item which 
some of them might want to purchase. 

Finally, Thomas Register of American 
Manufacturers and Poor’s Register of Corpo- 
rations were listed as examples of the vast 
body of such tools which businessmen and 
business students find extremely important. 

The third and final session covered meth- 
ods of research. An outline of the session was 
distributed. As the session opened it was ex- 
plained that a step-by-step procedure would 
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be developed for conducting a literature 
search and that a review of the materials dis- 
cussed in the previous sessions would be in- 
cluded. 

The approach was from a practical point of 
view, and a hypothetical subject was assigned 
to a hypothetical student: “Books.” The main 
emphasis from this point was on defining the 
area to be covered through familiarity with 
the materials available. The use of the card 
catalog, with its subject headings and tracings, 
was reviewed, as well as the Bibliographic 
Index, Winchell’s Guide, and Essay and Gen- 
eral Literature Index in their application to 
the preliminary search. The lecture in the first 
series did not lean heavily on the use of a 
catalog with its subject headings and tracings 
over the remainder of the series as it was de- 
termined that group response and understand- 
ing were at their highest at this point. 

The use of the overhead projector with the 
acetate roll permitted preparation of the ma- 
terial in advance and allowed for a smooth 
presentation of the visuals. It is recommended 
that hand-printed materials be used to allow 
for a maximum of color, cartoons, and under- 
scoring. This also adds a touch of warmth 
and informality that is appreciated by the 
group you are trying to reach. 

The last section of the outline allowed for 
the introduction of such works on form and 
method as that by Kate Turabian. It proved 
helpful to have an addenda on the acetate in 
the form of a list of abbreviations common to 
card catalogs, bibliographies, and footnotes. 
This can be unrolled and discussed should the 
group not find enough to fill a question and 
answer session at the end. It helps avoid that 
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petered-out ending that can afflict such infor- 
mal sessions. 

In each workshop, the participants were 
offered a tour of the library after the last ses- 
sion, and each time from ten to fifteen ac- 
cepted. Of the many groups that have been 
guided through the library building, these 
workshop graduates have been among the 
most responsive and intelligent. 

Librarians who have heard about the work- 
shop have asked particularly about the mate- 
rials we used. Most of the instructors de- 
veloped their lessons out of previous experi- 
ence with in-service training or library in- 
struction in universities. The New Library 
Key by Margaret Cook (2d edition, H. W. 
Wilson, 1963) is helpful and so, in spite of its 
age, is Jennie Flexner’s Making Books Work. 

As might have been anticipated, evaluation 
sheets distributed at the last session brought 
largely favorable comments, but we were par- 
ticularly interested in the answers to: “Are 
you a high school student, a college student, a 
teacher, in business, other (please specify) ?” 
The proportion of high school students in the 
first workshop was not typical because a 
teacher in a parochial high school urged her 
students to attend (and took the names of 
those who did). Nearly half of the first group, 
therefore, were high school students, but in 
the later workshops they made up one-fourth 
or less. 

College students composed a surprisingly 
small proportion of the total, although we had 
believed that this group particularly needed 
library instruction. Some part-time students 
were undoubtedly included among those who 
gave other occupations, but others undoubted- 
ly found it impossible to add even a few 
hours to a schedule already including work 
and study. 

An interesting variety of adults made up 
the rest of the groups. Teachers and house- 
wives formed the two largest sections, but 
there also were a number of businessmen, as- 
piring authors, a technical writer in industry, 
genealogists, a research microbiologist, un- 
trained librarians from neighboring institu- 
tions, and an engineer. Several of the house- 
wives wrote about volunteer jobs in P.T.A.’s 
or churches or about their hope of returning 
to college “when the children are older." A 


number of mothers considered the workshop 
valuable because it would help them help their 
children with their school work. 

Devoted mothers created one of the minor 
problems in carrying on the project. We had 
decided that children below high school age 
should not be admitted, largely because we 
wished to emphasize the adult nature of the 
program. The calls about children were al- 
ways from mothers who knew that their sev- 
enth- or eighth-graders were capable of un- 
derstanding adult material and who were 
quite difficult to discourage. One or two chil- 
dren below the designated age who appeared 
at the door were allowed to come in, but we 
believe that the workshop was not for them 
and that it would have been wiser to be firm 
about refusing. We shall in the future. 

We learned also not to take the advance 
registration too seriously. We needed an ap- 
proximate number to indicate the amount of 
material and seating space to provide, and we 
needed names and telephone numbers for 
notification in case plans were changed. We 
also wanted statistics on attendance. Making a 
list to be checked at the door was not satisfac- 
tory. Most of the registration was by tele- 
phone, and the names taken down were not 
always spelled correctly. The names of those 
who did not show were of no use, and it was 
dificult to insert on a list the names of those 
who came without registering. 

By the third workshop we had developed a 
simple registration form: a three-by-five inch 
card with lines for name, address, and tele- 
phone number. The last name was typed in 
the upper left corner, and three boxes in the 
upper right corner were checked for atten- 
dance. This proved workable. 

Those who attended the workshops have 
been very generous with their praise. They 
appear to feel that attending has been of real 
help to them in their use of the library. Not 
the least of the positive results has been the 
publie relations value of the activity. Many 
more than attended received a favorable pic- 
ture of the library from the newspaper and 
other publicity. As one of the satisfied cus- 
tomers said in his evaluation, “It shows that 
the library has interest in its public and the 
public has interest in their library." (We had 
no course in grammar.) oec 
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Library Trustees 


and the Literate Society 


by Craig T. Senft 


This country is burdened with 30 million 
adult citizens who have less than an eighth- 
grade education. Eight million of these are 
functional illiterates, with less than five years 
of formal schooling. For many new jobs, the 
functional illiterate is essentially untrainable; 
he has no future. And statistics indicate that 
the illiterate begets illiterates at an alarming 
rate, so it does not take much imagination to 
predict what can happen to us if illiterate par- 
ents continue to have four or more children 
destined to grow up in bookless homes. 

The annual cost, not only of support for 
unemployed functional illiterates but of the 
unrealized contribution to our economy of all 
undereducated adults, is virtually incalcula- 
ble. Even more important, perhaps, is the lack 
of cultural enrichment, effective citizenship, 
and dignity attending the lives of over one- 
fourth of our adult population. 

Although this situation is tragic by any- 
one’s standards, it is all the more so by ours 
in that we are a nation of such vast resources. 
We are now at the point—-for the first time in 
our history as a nation—when we have de- 
termined to marshall these resources to elimi- 
nate adult illiteracy, or at least to diminish it 
to irreducible proportions. Concerted action 
has been created principally through the fed- 
eral government's focus on education as the 
most effective strategy for waging the War on 
Poverty, which aims to narrow the gap be- 
tween the affluent and the deprived. 

Rapid technological changes are drawing 
people from the many regions of the United 
States into our ever-growing urban centers. 


e Mr. Senft is trustee of the Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, Library. 
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Indeed, most of the population growth is oc- 
curring in metropolitan areas. Towns are 
spreading out so that the countryside itself is 
becoming urbanized. The resulting social prob- 
lems confuse and perplex the men and women 
who are a part of this shifting pattern. 

Professor W. C. Hallenbeck tells us that “it 
is quite as possible to learn to live in a chang- 
ing world as it is to live in a static world. ... 
The job of adult education is to help people 
understand the basis of order and security in a 
world of rapid change and to reach their goals 
under current circumstances." This is the 
point of view which has resulted in the federal 
government's War on Poverty. Stemming, at 
least in part, directly from this program, there 
has developed a general awareness of our re- 
sponsibility to provide maximum educational 
opportunities for those who occupy (or who 
potentially will occupy) the lowest strata of 
our economic and social structure. 


The need for basic adult education 


The massive federal attack on poverty is 
now being carried out on many fronts. As the 
varied programs have taken shape, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that adult basic edu- 
cation is the critical issue. And within the 
framework of adult basic education, literacy is 
the indispensable tool. Without it, an individ- 
ual is limited even with reference to his effec- 
tive use of information gleaned through the 
other communications media, aural and visual. 
For reading is still a vital means of increasing 


*W. C. Hallenbeck, “The Function and Place of 
Adult Education in American Society,” in Handbook 
of Adult Education in the United States (Chicago: 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1960), 
p. 30-31. 
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the flow of information which tends gradually 
to lead the individual to the point where he 
can base his decisions and his actions on 
choice and logical reasoning. 

Accordingly, we are much less willing now 
to tolerate the anomaly of adult illiteracy in 
the United States today or to accept it pas- 
sively as part of our educational balance sheet. 
We cannot afford to. In order to maintain a 
wholesome economy, obviously we must utilize 
all of our human resources, as well as our ma- 
terial resources, to the optimum degree. To 
this end, adult education must be geared to 
helping people acquire the attitudes, skills, and 
information which can contribute, not only 
materially to their prosperity, but also socially 
to their well-being. It is in this connection that 
the role of our libraries comes more clearly 
into focus, although, as we are reminded, it is 
impossible to weigh the subtler, and perhaps 
long-term, advantages of opening up new men- 
tal vistas to the hitherto almost inarticulate 
members of our society. The timing is right, 
for a concomitant of these disturbing changes 
is the fact that, whether they know it or not, an 
increasing number of these people have al- 
ready been infected with a disease endemic 
throughout the world—intellectual curiosity. 

The prospect of taking part in this break- 
through and of conquering illiteracy must be 
wonderfully exciting to all of us. A victory of 
this magnitude would enable us to achieve a 
state of material and social advancement and 
enlightenment heretofore regarded as impossi- 
ble by realistic analysts of American econom- 
ics and civilization. It should move all of us 
who participate—educators, publishers, librar- 
ians, and others—to make every effort to in- 
sure that the assets at our disposal will be used 
as effectively as possible. 

Although the concept of a literate society 
has not only been accepted as a possibil. 
ity, but established as a definite objective, 
we must temper our idealism and our enthusi- 
asm with the realization that the struggle will 
be long and difficult. Merely having the neces- 
sary financial resources available is no guar- 
antee that we can get the job done. Adult illit- 
erates as students have often proven difficult 
to motivate. There are few teachers qualified 
in the specialty of adult literacy training, par- 
ticularly by comparison with the number of 


potential students. Textbooks and other mate- 
rials of instruction have yet to make their ap- 
pearance on any scale comparable to that 
which obtains for elementary schools, secon- 
dary schools, and colleges. These are only a 
few of the larger, easier-to-define problems. 
The final result will depend as much, if not 
more, on the ability of our educators to exe- 
cute literacy training programs as on the vi- 
sion of lawmakers in making them possible. 


Leadership role for trustees 


The libraries of this country are in a posi- 
tion to make a large-scale contribution to all 
adult basic education programs being con- 
ducted in their respective communities. And 
the library trustees are in a position to orga- 
nize and guide such efforts to insure that they 
have maximum impact. It is their responsibil- 
ity to do so, since making policy and setting 
objectives have traditionally been the major 
tasks for library trustees. Now they need to 
undertake these functions with respect to a 
role which is a new one for libraries—literacy 
training. 

This is not always easy, for it is no secret 
that our public libraries are understaffed and 
overburdened. The growth of library facilities 
and the demands placed upon their staffs have 
accelerated at a rate far faster than has our 
ability to provide qualified personnel to meet 
the nation's library service needs. Library sci- 
ence has rapidly become a highly specialized 
profession. Consequently, the period of train- 
ing needed to prepare qualified librarians for 
their expanding responsibilities has lengthened 
considerably (a factor which has caused prob- 
lems for numerous other professions as well). 
And the personal qualifications demanded of 
library science candidates have stiffened no- 
ticeably in a profession which, frankly, has 
never been noted for its prestige, remunera- 
tion, or ability to attract able young people. 

Now our libraries are presented with an 
opportunity to contribute to the national adult 
basic education effort. It is so great a challenge, 
so serious a national problem, that it must be 
approached with all the dedication and energy 
we can summon. Yet, in some cases, it is viewed 
as an insuperable problem. 

It is our purpose here to suggest that trus- 
tees take the initiative in charting the course 
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and in preparing each library to assume its 
rightful role in the campaign to create a truly 
literate society. Given the inability of most li- 
brarians to devote sufficient attention to this 
activity, it falls to the trustees to pick up the 
slack, to do whatever is necessary to insure 
that the library does all it can to reach and 
train, to maintain and improve literacy skills 
among those educationally deprived citizens 
in the community it serves. 

Four generalized types of preparatory ac- 
tivity are discussed below, as examples. By no 
means do they cover the waterfront of possi- 
ble initial planning activities which librarians 
and trustees can undertake. Nor should it be 
implied that many libraries are not now en- 
gaged in these and many other types of basic 
adult education plans and programs. Happily, 
many are. These four steps are presented sim- 
ply with the hope that they may help to gen- 
erate thought and action: 


l. Assess the degree of illiteracy present in 
your community. 


Without this information, obviously, there is no 
meaningful way of measuring the scope of the 
illiteracy problem which may exist in any given 
locality. With this information, literacy objec- 
tives can be established and the first steps can 
be taken to reach prospective adult basic educa- 
tion students. [literacy data are readily available 
from a number of sources, including the U.S. 


. Census Bureau, the U.S. Office of Education, the 


National Education Association, state govern- 
ments, school administrators, and municipal 
agencies. 


2. Become familiar with adult literacy pro- 
grams generally and in particular with 
those being conducted in your area. 


In addition to the federal government, and fre- 
quently in conjunction with it, other types of 
organizations have heen preparing themselves 
for what can accurately be described as a mas- 
sive attack on adult illiteracy. State and local 
boards of education and school systems, of 
course, are playing a large role. So are the 
educational publishers, many of which are turn- 
ing to the preparation of adult basic education 
series for the first time. In addition, there are 
numerous institutions at the local level actually 
or potentially well suited for the conduct of 
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literacy training classes. These include university 
extensions, churches, YMCA’s and YWCA’s, 
YMHA's and YWHA’s, and television stations. 
Many of these institutions are now actively en- 
gaged in literacy training activities, as are a 
number of not-for-profit institutions organized 
solely for the purpose of combating illiteracy. 

Although a number of these groups operate 
entirely free of government auspices or influence, 
the fact remains that Washington is now and 
will continue to be the principal source of finan- 
cial resources for conducting the battle against 
illiteracy. 

The library must operate within, the frame- 
work of whatever literacy training activities may 
be in operation locally. Thus it will be impos- 
sible to define the library’s proper role without 
a thorough understanding of existing plans and 
programs. Moreover, actively participating and 
cooperating librarians and trustees can contrib- 
ute much valuable experience to planning the 
communitywide literacy training effort, in addi- 
tion to defining for themselves their most useful 
role. | 


3. Review federal legislation dealing with 
adult basic education and its possible. ap- 
plication to local literacy training activi- 
ties. 


Congress can only provide broad objectives, 
money, and some bureaucratic machinery for 
administration of the funds it appropriates for 
large-scale programs, such as the War on Pov- 
erty. It is the responsibility of local agencies 
to see that whatever funds are made available 
are put to the best use. In this specific case, I 
think it is the responsibility of every group of 
library trustees to have at least one member 
thoroughly conversant with all legislation rele- 
vant to adult basic education and alert to the 
possibilities of impending congressional action 
in this field. It should be the further responsi- 
bility of every group of trustees to see that the 
community applies for and receives all federal 
monies to which it is entitled and to make sure 
that such monies are used in the most efficacious 
manner consistent with individual literacy train- 
ing objectives. 

The most significant, recently passed pieces of 
federal legislation bearing on adult basic edu- 
cation are as follows: 


a. Library Services and Construction Act of 
1964. 
The general provisions of this act are cer- 
tainly well known to all ALA members. The 
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strengthening and broadening of services pro- 
vided by the act are designed specifically to 
enable libraries to reach those citizens who 
have not been effectively reached previously 
—the poor and the undereducated. Funds pro- 
vided by the act can most certainly be used 
to support literacy training activities. 


. Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 


Libraries can participate in the War on Pov- 
erty principally under the provisions of Title 
I and Title II. Title I provides for youth pro- 
grams, including the Job Corps, the Work- 
Training Program, and the Work-Study Pro- 
gram. Local libraries will want to make ap- 
propriate services fully available to Job Corps 
Centers, which constitute a considerable pro- 
portion of our total present national adult 
basic education effort. State libraries will be 
empowered to help local libraries provide 
such services. The Work-Training Program 
will enable unemployed young people be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one to 
strengthen their employability through com- 
munity projects and on-the-job training. The 
local library should be able to fit into the 
picture on both counts. The Work-Study 
Program enables poor college students to ob- 
tain apropriate part-time employment. Li- 
brary work is certainly appropriate, and the 
government will reimburse 90 per cent of the 
students’ wages. 

Title II authorizes and supports Commun- 
ity Action Programs. These programs con- 
sist of cooperative efforts of local agencies to 
fight poverty. The library should be one of 
these cooperating local agencies in virtually 
every case. Title IL-B specifically allocates 
funds to state education agencies for adult 
basic education. Libraries can assume the in- 
itiative here and exert substantial influence 
in the development of statewide adult educa- 
tion plans. Title IL-B represents the most 
important source of federal funds specifically 
designated to combat adult illiteracy. 

There are also other titles of the Economic 
Opportunity Act which bear on the question 
of adult literacy training, but in a less direct 
way than those cited above. 


. Manpower Training and Development Act of 


1962. 

This act is designated to make the unem- 
ployed employable. The first step in this pro- 
cess is frequently literacy training. Libraries 
have a part to play here and should be able 
to help the MTDA project initiators plan 
their adult basic education programs. They 


will, of course, provide library materials and 
services ag well. All funds are to be admin- 
istered by project initiators. 


There are a number of other legislative pro- 
grams which also relate somewhat more indi- 
rectly to adult basic education. These include 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Com- 
munity Work and Training Program, federally 
assisted urban renewal, and the Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Offenses Control Act of 
1961. These, too, should be researched for po- 
tential library-connected applications. 


4, Take full advantage of the information and 
services available from the ALA and other 
agencies. 


The ALA has committed itself to the task of 
making sure that the nation's library resources 
are utilized as thoroughly and as actively as pos- 
sible in the War on Poverty. To this end, they 
have generated and collected a considerable 
amount of research data on the relevant uses of 
library services. In addition, they have prepared 
many concrete suggestions which can help the 
library integrate itself with the local literacy 
training effort. Specifically, I am referring to 
the “Economic Opportunity Program Packet" 
recently compiled by the ALA. It is a collection 
of all the thought and action which has been 
generated to date by libraries participating in 
the War on Poverty. Of particular importance 
are the suggested possible courses of action 
outlined in “Service to Adult Illiterates: Guide- 
lines for Librarians,” a brochure prepared by 
the Committee on Reading Improvement for 
Adults of the ALA’s Adult Services Division. 
Examination of this type of data would be one 
logical starting point for a library activating 
itself for participation in the community basic 
adult education effort. 

There are other groups totally or partially 
concerned with literacy training and frequently 
with the librarian’s role therein. Trade and pro- 
fessional journals such as the Wilson Library 
Bulletin are a good example. So, too, are the 
National Association for Public School Adult 
Education, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A. Both of these groups have 
their headquarters in Washington, D.C. And 
there is the Division of Adult Education Pro- 
grams of the U.S. Office of Education. All of 
these organizations can be of practical benefit 
to local libraries concerning themselves with 
literacy training. 
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The focus on adult basic education, includ- 
ing literacy training, as the mainspring of the 
legislative programs we have reviewed is am- 
ple evidence of its importance. Energetic, ag- 
gressive trustees, taking the initiative in bring- 
ing the full weight of existing and potentially 
available library services to bear on the cam- 
paign, can make an enormous contribution to 
the next major forward step of American civil- 
ization—the achievement of a truly literate so- 
ciety. 

Can we afford to do anything less? 99 
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The new, Arlington Versa-Panel® can become your most 
valued assistant. Offering a rich, custom appearance in 
standard displays, this gleaming aluminum unit can be- 
come indispensable in many ways—many places. 

With its versatile clip-on, peg-board design, you'll find 
Versa-Panel a mighty useful addition to your library staff. 
It becomes your silent “answer man," telling where, when 
and what's new. 1t distributes pamphlets, gives directions, 
serves as a partition, or calls attention to new books, 
notices and announcements. 

Lightweight, sturdy and richly colored, your Versa- 
Panel can be tailored to any floor space. Just arrange the 
uprights to suit your needs . . . U-shape, straight-line, 
accordion, cross, or 90? angle. You'll soon find out that 
Versa-Panel is one of the best friends a librarian ever had. 


$84.00—F.O.B,. Our Plant 


A . Patent applied for 


JAN Arlington Aluminum 


19309 W. DAVISON >» DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48223 


Please send me brochure and prices on: 
C] Versa-Panel C] Easels C] Literature Racks [] Frames 





NAM 
ADDRESS 


DIEN uc aa T A l Eaa a Mm 
Arlington Aluminum Co. « 19309 W. Davison * Detroit, Mich. 48223 
Canada: Gorrie Adv. Ltd. » Toronto 19, Ontario 
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1967 ALA MIDWINTER MEETING: NEW ORLEANS, JANUARY 9-14 


Hote] Reservations 

Headquarters for the New Orleans Midwinter 
Meeting will be the Roosevelt Hotel. Registra- 
tion, staff offices, and the majority of meetings, 
including the Council sessions, will be there. 

All requests for hotel reservations are to be sent 
to the ALA Housing Office, Greater New Orleans 
Tourist and Convention Commission, 400 Royal 
Street, Suite 203, New Orleans, La., 70130. Reser- 
vation requests will be accepted after October 1. 
Rates are quoted for the room and not per per- 
son, and all rooms will be assigned on a first- 
come, first-served basis. 

All reservations will be confirmed direct to 
delegates by the assigned hotels. Unless other- 
wise notified, reservations will be held only until 
6:00 p.m. of the day indicated for arrival. Can- 
cellations or any changes in reservations should 
be sent to the ALA Housing Office in New Or- 
leans, not to the hotel or ALA headquarters. 


Registration 

There will be no advance registration for the 
Midwinter Meeting. Registration of delegates 
will begin at the Roosevelt Hotel on Sunday, 
January 8, at 7:30 p.m. Fees are $2 daily or $5 
for the entire week. 


Meetings 


Open meetings of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, January 11, 10:00 a.m., and on 
Thursday, January 12, 2:00 r.m. An information 
meeting of Council and Executive Board will be 
held on Wednesday, January 11, at 8:30 a.m. 

In accordance with the recommendations of 
the Special Committee to Study the Midwinter 
Meeting and subsequent Council action taken 
during the 1966 Midwinter Meeting (see “High- 
lights of the Midwinter Meeting,” March 1966 
ALA Bulletin), a special open program is being 
considered for presentation on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary ll, in the afternoon and/or evening meeting 
periods. Details of both the Council sessions and 
the special program will be announced in the 
December issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee will meet on Saturday, January 7, from 2:00 
to 6:00 p.m. and at 8:30 p.m; on Sunday, January 
8, from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon and at 2:00 P.M. 

Meetings of the Executive Board will be held 
on Monday, January 9, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 ».«.; 
Tuesday, January 10, 2:00 ».w.; Thursday, Janu- 
ary 12, 10:00 a.m.; Friday, January 13, 10:00 
A.M, and 2:00 P.M. 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING-—HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


ALA Housing Office 


Dates odierna ex 


Greater New Orleans Tourist and Convention Commission 


400 Royal Street—Suite 203 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 


Please make reservation at hotel requested below: 
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. HOTELS IN NEW ORLEANS 


Name Single Double Twin Suite 
Monteleone $13.50 $15.00 $20.00 $36 and up 
Roosevelt . $13.50 $15.00 $19.00 $40 and up 
Royal Orleans $16.50 $25.00 $50 and up 
Sheraton-Charles $11.00 $14.00 $16.00 $25 and $35* 


* Small suites $25, large suites $35, both with twin beds and parlor 
All the above hotels are completely air-conditioned; all provide free parking for registered guests 
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by Robert R. McClarren 


PRIORITY IN INDIANA 


(This is the first in a series of articles which will 
describe funded state recruitment programs.) 


How many qualified young people, vocational 


transfers, or returnees to the employment mar-. 


ket have you persuaded to become librarians? 

What prospect for professional advancement 
would you have if the profession required that a 
replacement be located and employed before a 
professional position could be vacated? 

Although few librarians have accepted active- 
ly their responsibility to recruit qualified candi- 
dates for the profession, librarianship wisely has 
not denied mobility to those who have not done 
the ultimate in alleviating the personnel short- 
age. 

To be aware of the personnel crisis to the 
point of commitment to the problem's solution is 
basic for each librarian, but individual aware- 
ness and commitment are not enough. Every li- 
brarian is required to perform the specific arts 
and sciences of librarianship; for most of us 
there is no time left for other claims, no matter 
how imperative. 

The knowledge of the profession—its require- 
ments, variety, and educational opportunities; 
the contact with those in other disciplines who 
play a role in the professional decision of 
qualified candidates; the development of the 
comprehensive public relations program neces- 
sary to support recruiting to the profession; the 
coordination of the various recruiting efforts in 
the profession; the necessity of reacting at any 
and at all times to recruiting opportunities; and 
the importance of repeated contact with those 
aiding in the recruiting as well as those being 
recruited, require full-time, concentrated efforts. 

In the past few years, several state library 
agencies—Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania—have 
recognized that, in recruiting to the profession, 


e Mr. McClarren is a member of the Advisory 
Committee, ALA Office for Recruitment, and di- 
rector, Indiana State Library. 


every librarian's business likely is no librarian's 
business. To make recruiting some librarians' 
business, these states, independently, accepted 
the responsibility and established formal pro- 
grams involving specifically designated personnel. 

The Indiana State Library's program, like the 
professional recruiting programs of state library 
agencies in other states, has the goal of providing, 
immediately, more qualified librarians. 

Again, as in other programs, Indiana uses a 
multiple approach to the problem: career con- 
sultants; full-cost scholarships, for the full 
range of professional concern (subprofessional 
to continuing education); an intern program 
(in development) for those with a potential in- 
terest in graduate library school and for those 
matriculated in a library school; mandatory 
certification or licensing of all publicly em. 
ployed librarians (except those in the state insti- 
tutions of higher education); in-service work- 
shops; financial support of a faculty position for 
extension teaching at the Indiana University Di- 
vision of Library Science; close coordination 
and program planning with the Indiana Library 
Association's Recruitment Committee; and pub- 
lic relations support by a professional public re- 
lations agency. All of these approaches, except 
the mandatory certification and licensing and 
the coordination and planning with the ILA 
committee, are supported by funds provided by 
the federal Library Services and Construction 
Act. 

The basic part of this multifaceted program is 
the team of library career consultants, whose 
title was copied from Pennsylvania's program. 
(We chose “career consultant" and rejected “re- 
cruiting consultant" or a variant, in the belief 
that thereby the frequent confusion of recruiting 
to the profession and recruiting already qualified 


personnel to fill immediate library vacancies. 


would be minimized.) 

In planning our career consultant activity, we 
accepted four premises. First, the full-time as- 
signment of specified personnel to recruiting to 
the profession is necessary. Second, to alleviate 
personnel shortages in library work, maximum 
use should be made of nonlibrarians in positions 
calling for skills which are not unique to librari- 
anship. Third, nonlibrarians may possess the 
qualifications necessary for the career consul- 
tant, viz, maturity, initiative, imagination, the 
ability to deal with people effectively, knowledge 
of the profession, broad social experience, and 
an attractive appearance. That these are the 
same as those required for the top library posi- 
tions, for which qualified librarians are at a 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


"The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 


signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters...prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 

.. turns out notices immediately. It’s a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters. for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 





. The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. » Chicago, illinois 60610 


T" LANG VAGE “Reconbe 
HABLE FOR, CHILDREN 
PU T l 








Partial List of Libraries 


Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 

Edmonton Public Library, 

^X. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Puhlic Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Tampa Puhlic Library, Tampa, Fla. 

Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 

American Library Assoc., Chicago, Ill. 

Rackford Public Library, Rockford, HI, 

Puhlic Library of South Bend, Ind. 

Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Emeline Fairbanks Memaoarial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 

New Orleans Public Lihrary, 
New Orleans, La. 

Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 

Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


. Baltimore County Public Library, 


Towson, Md. 

Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 

Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 

Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 

East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie Caunty Puhlic Library, 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

North County Library System, 

Watertown, N.Y. 

Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 


. Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ion Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
` io 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 


^ Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 


North Central Regional Library, 
~ Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio: 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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premium, suggests the difficulty of filling. full- 
time career consultant positions with profession- 


ally qualified librarians. Fourth, to be effective; 


a career consultant should work in a limited 
geographic area. (Arbitrarily, the Indiana State 
Library decided that a consultant's area should 
be 8-10 counties and should have a population 
of not more than 500,000. After a year on this 
basis, this definition of area appears to be satis- 
factory.) 

The Indiana State Library, in choosing to use 
nonlibrary professionals, anticipated opposition 
from some professional librarians. (Unfortunate- 
ly, this anticipation has been realized.) The ex- 
ample of other professions, such as medicine, 
law, and engineering, whose professional recruit- 
ing programs customarily are not done by their 
professionals, gave us support. In our own pro- 
fession, the example of ALA in using Myrl Rick- 
ing, a nonlibrarian, as director of the Office for 
Recruitment was the final argument for the use 
of nonlibrary professionals. 

As the first step in initiating the caxeer con- 
sultant activity, the plan was presented to the 
ILA Recruitment Committee, which gave its en- 
dorsement and agreed to serve as an advisory 
group. 

A letter giving the requirements and the job 
description of a career consultant was sent to 
every public library in the state with the request 
that the names of appropriate candidates be sent 
to the state library. We wished to consider ei- 
ther men or women, graduates of accredited col- 
leges or universities, free to travel in an area 
convenient to their residence, educable in the 
general characteristics of librarianship (library 
personnel, libraries, and library education), ex- 
hibiting initiative and imagination, and those 
whom a librarian could recommend. From this 
letter we received the names of several dozen, 
half of whom were investigated, with the ulti- 
mate employment of four. 

All of those employed were women. One, the 
only consultant to have an undergraduate 
library education, did not succeed in the posi- 
tion and left the program within a few months. 
'The other three career consultants are still on the 
staff. Their ages range from 30 to 45 years. 
Their backgrounds include education, home eco- 
nomics, and speech majors, and teaching, social 
work, and department store executive training. 

Once recruited to their jobs, the career con- 
sultants were oriented as to the nature of the 
job, given reading assignments, and taken on 
tours of a variety of libraries. Two special activ- 








The D66 Donnell Line— 
latest expression 
of excellence 
in fine library furniture 


The DONNELL LINE, already established as 
the standard of excellence in library furni- 
ture, now adds an exciting dimension in 
materials and design. Wood, steel, alumi- 
num and plastic have been carefully inte- 
grated to provide a fresh new look for 
modern library planning. 


See for yourself 
how library furniture 
can combine functional 
utility, advanced de- 
sign concepts, and last- — 
ing beauty —send for 
our just-published, il- 
lustrated E nee: 





Before You Buy Check E. & |. 


SRE AER RITES —— Merten emen mop teen 


STAN DARD WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 










ities also were provided: a one-week workshop in 
leadership, discussion, and program planning 
training, and a two-day seminar by the faculty 
of the graduate library school of Indiana Univer- 
sity. Now the consultants normally meet twice a 
month with staff members of the state library 
and with the ILA Recruitment Committee at its 
meetings. On occasion the consultants meet with 
those of the other states and with the director of 
ALA’s Office for Recruitment. They attend as 
many other meetings and activities of a profes- 
sional nature as they can schedule. 

On the job the consultants give a priority to 
working with adults, such as college faculty 
members, counselors, school administrators, and 
parents who have a role in affecting professional 
choice. In addition, they contact individuals, ei- 
ther students (preferably college students who 
are near the point of final professional deci- 
sion), adults wishing to change vocations or 
professions, or emancipated housewives and 
other returnees to the employment market, who 
may be encouraged to consider or to choose li- 
brarianship. The candidates receive general in- 
formation about the profession, general educa- 
tional and other requirements, scholarship possi- 
bilities, and are referred to librarians who may 





BIND PAPER 


INSTANTLY 
with 


BAC-BONES' 


No holes to punch! £e. 
No mechanical aids Fei redi 


Plastic spine slips onto multi-page material with 
one motion of the hand — grips tightly, holds 
securely — zips off as quickly for loose leaf 
flexibility. Ideal aid for stacking, shelving ar filing 
reference material. 


BAC-BONES are available in 2 sizes, in any length 
required. 


. BB#I—!/,” capacity holds 30 sheets or more. 
colors 
$5.00 per 100 in 11” lengths 


. BB42—5/ 14” capacity holds 75 sheets or 
more. 4 colors 
$9.75 per 100 in 11" lengths 


Orders shipped in 24 hours 


e Write for quantity prices, plus details on heavy 
duty BAC-BONE folder-covers. 


DEVOKE CO. Dept. L 


510 S. Mathilda Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086 
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answer professional questions. Although the de- 
termination of who is and who is not an ap- 
propriate candidate for the profession ultimately 
is a professional concern to be exercised by the 
accredited library school, the consultants are fa- 
miliar with the requirements of the profession 
and do not encourage indiscriminately candida- 
cy for the profession. 

Although the emphasis is on recruiting candi- 
dates to the profession in terms of ultimate 
graduation from an accredited library school, the 
consultants also have a role in encouraging ap- 
plicants for positions requiring less than the 
master's degree in library science. Under the 
provisions of the Certification Act, the librarians 
of 65 per cent of Indiana’s public libraries, al- 
though required to have library science courses, 
need less than a degree from an accredited 
library school. The consultants help to identify 
and to encourage candidates for these many 
semiprofessional positions in the state. 

In addition to these activities the career con- 
sultants are involved in a variety of general pub- 
lic relations projects which explain librarianship 
and focus attention on the opportunities in the 
profession. 

Because of the employment and salary regula- 
tions of the state, the career consultants are 
employed under contract, a method giving the 
state library greater authority in the matters of 
salary, job description, and personnel selectión. 
Each career consultant position costs approxi- 
mately $7000 per year, with $5000 for salary, 
$1500 for travel, and $500 for incidentals. 

With just a year of the career consultant pro- 
gram completed, only some random comments in 
evaluation may be made. 

A few prospects contacted have enrolled in 
library education facilities in Indiana and Mich- 
igan. Several statewide organizations, such as 
the Indiana Federated Clubs, have adopted 
library recruiting as a statewide project. The 
profession’s image for professional recruiting 
has been seen through the sympathetic but non- 
library eyes of the consultants; this apprecia- 
tion of strengths and weaknesses is being used 
in planning for recruitment. The frequency of 
repeat. visits has brought statements of apprecia- 
tion from counselors accustomed to once-a-year- 
by-mail contact. Librarianship-as-a-career ex- 
hibits and speakers have appeared before new 
audiences. 

But perhaps the best indication of the valué 
of Indiana's career consultant program has come 
from those librarians who have lamented, 
“When are you going to get a career consultant 
in our area?” eee 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


One of the questions asked most frequently of 
LTP staff during the New York Conference was 
how nonsubscribers to Library Technology Re- 
ports could learn about the contents of the Re- 
ports in order to purchase individual issues that 
interest them. The answer was that information 
about the contents is carried in the "Library 
Technology" department in the Bulletin. Non- 
subscribers may purchase individual issues for 
$20. LTP will also furnish a cumulative table of 
contents on request. 

The September issue of the Reports contains 
evaluations of: 1) four electric typewriters (do- 
mestic and foreign), 2) three lines of filing cabi- 
nets, and 3) University Microfilms’ microform 
reader. The issue also includes four availability 
surveys—one of library keyboards for electric 
typewriters and three revised surveys of micro- 
form reading equipment. 

Nine lines of bracket-type steel shelving were 
reported on in the July issue instead of the ten 
previously announced. Reports on the remaining 
four lines are planned for early publication. 


AGENTS FOR THE SE-LIN SYSTEM 


Book Jacket Co., Ltd., London, is now the au- 
thorized agent in the British Isles for the LTP- 
developed SE-LIN book labeling system. The 
other European agent is Eichmuller Bibli- 
otheksbedarf in Heilbronn, West Germany. 
Brown Bros. distributes the system in Canada; S 
& M Supply Company, Pty. Ltd. Sidney, in 
Australia; and Gaylord Bros. in the United 
States, 


PROGRESS REPORT 

LTP's fiscal year ended June 30. Here is a 
brief progress report on its major activities as of 
that date. There were 770 subscriptions to 
Library Technology Reports. Copying Methods 
Manual had been completed and scheduled for 
publication in September. The five-and-one-half- 
year program to develop performance standards 
for binding used in libraries resulted in the de- 
velopment of three provisional standards. Plans 


were well along for a new start on the furniture 
manual. The first phase of the project to prepare 
a manual on the preservation and restoration of 
library materials resulted in completion of an 
outline for the entire manual and good progress 
on a sample pamphlet being prepared for publi- 
cation. Publication of the manual on floors and 
floor coverings was planned for the coming fiscal 
vear. The future course of the project to develop 
an improved sewing machine for binding books 
was not predictable as of June 30. eee 





COPIA ANNOUNCES a microfilm system that fits 
almost anywhere. It consists of three separate 
units: a camera which microfilms documents to 
1184” wide by any length; a reader-printer to 
project roll film, jackets, and microfiche on a 
bright screen for viewing and prints; and a pro- 
cessor that develops the prints in seconds, Cost 



















Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
*X 
FAXON LIBRARIANS' GUIDE 


Available on request 
Y 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 





* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





is about $1300. For further information write 
Copia Mfg. Corp., 1055 Stewart Ave., Garden 
City, N.Y. 


FIRST PRINTING 





THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED ON THE 


^ WATER! 


e 375 Hardbound Pages of terminology, pictures, 
tables and illustrative charts 


e Considered a communication "must" for 
every private and public library by the 
nation's water pollution control authorities 
and those concerned with water management 


è Heartily endorsed by federal and state 
legislators, Conservation Commissions, 





A NEW AUTOMATIC sorter for multipage reports 
will become available as an accessory to Xerox’s 


Forestry and Water Resource Commissions ie M onc pe cee y with uii 
$12.95 Postpaid 2400, the sorter will enable the reproduction an 


sorting of 40 copies a minute directly from an 
original. It will be available on a rental basis. A 
selector determines the number of bins into which 
NOU UM ME OUI NICE | copies are to be sorted. The sorter plugs directly 
= | into the 2400 and from 10 to 50 bins may be 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
724 Desnoyers Street Kaukauna, Wisconsin 
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| LIBRARIANS: EASE YOUR WORK LOAD | cored. Fify copies of a 40page report ean be 
a : ; prepared on the equipped with a sorter in 
rd with these color-sound filmstrips 5$ | less than an hour. At the finish, completed copies 
x BIOGRAPHY, BACKGROUND FOR = | of the report are removed from each of the bins 
D. INSPIRATION = | and bound to complete the job. For further infor- 
= BOOKS TALK BACK (book care) = | mation, contact your Xerox representative. 
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p DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION a l S . 

= ENCYCLOPEDIAS—BASIC KNOWLEDGE 2: À COMPACT DESK copier has been announced 
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ENCYCLOPEDIAS—USAGE TECHNIQUES 5 | by Polyfax, Inc. 6600 Baltimore Ave. Lans- 
INTROD. TO THE USE OF GLOBE, MAP. ATLAS ee downe, Pa. It is called the Polyfax 711 and is 
zt PERSPECTIVE—AN ART FILMSTRIP Oct 15 a said to be a high-volume copier. Automatic fea- 














|| — READERS’ GUIDE, READY REFERENCE ee ictu SR AL 
= REFERENCE COLLECTION A medium, and low Speer setting. t can e diaie 
THE RESEARCH PAPER x | low speed for laminations, color-lift transparen- 
HE [os + t h * t " ts f h d CM 
YOUR LIBRARY, PLACE OF LIVING LEARNING — & | Cl€S: €tch-in transparencies de C MPa pez aed 
& | tion, and copy papers; medium speed is for 
Order NOW for IMMEDIATE de. Ü spirit masters, diazo masters, offset plates, and 
livery! Color-Sound filmstrips with $ 1 ' lea" 1 
nor P p single document copies; and high speed, for 


approximately 50 frames. Upper % | lightweight acetate-thermocarbon transparencies, 
Elementary through University, 


4,3, 
"D 





& | etc. The machine weighs 33 pounds, is portable, 
ALA 9, Library Filmstrip Center EF. and is constructed of metal throughout, with 
140 North Old Manor € | an anodized aluminum front. For additional in- 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 8 | formation, write the manufacturer. 
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Å PHONOGRAPH rec- 
ord storage and dis- 
play unit, designed 
especially for librar- 
ies, is available from 
Gaylord Bros. The 
new deluxe Record 
Browser unit has a 
capacity of about 250 12” records, arranged 
vertically in four compartments. The bottom of 
each compartment is grooved, to keep records up- 
right. The unit has been designed to occupy a 
minimum of floor space, according to Gaylord, 
and has square tubular steel legs finished in satin 
chrome. Other parts are of wood, finished in dark 
maple or light oak. Units may be used individu- 
ally or placed back-to-back. For further informa- 
tion contact Gaylord Bros., Inc. eee 
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CRAIG DIVISION of the Kalart Co, has introduced 
two new products for editing and previewing of 
9mm movie filn, the KE Super 8 Projecto- 
Editor and the VS8 Viewer. The compact KE 
Super 8 has a large 344” x 414" viewing 
screen that projects a picture magnified 12 
times with sharp edges. The screen is positioned 


LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children's work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in à growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Civil Service Department, 
Recruitment Division, Room 100A, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, California 
90012. 


for table-top viewing with a full hood to exclude 
overhead light. A built-in frame marker identi- 
fies the frames for cutting removal and a dual. 
purpose compact splicer located in the front 
will perform quick wet or dry splicing. This 
model will accommodate reels up to the 400-ft. 
size and is portable. The VS8 viewer contains 
a large, fully-hooded screen which projects a 
sharp image for easy viewing of 8mm film. It 
also has external focusing controls, a built-in 
frame marker, and a straight line filmgate. For 
more information, write the manufacturer at 
Plainville, Conn. eee 





Wanted 
as 

EDITOR 
An experienced librarian with wide knowledge of 
libraries to plan and develop book length publi- 
cations, solicit and evaluate manuscripts. 
Library Science degree and library experience in- 
cluding book selection with strong background 
in English or journalism. Publishing experience 
preferred but will be waived if candidate other- 
wise qualified. Salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. 
Large city location. Outstanding benefits. Send 
full details on education, experience and refer- 
ences, All replies confidential. Box 396 





EXTENSION LIBRARIAN 


required by 
Provincial Library 
Regional Libraries Division 
1819 Cornwall Street 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


SALARY RANGE: $549-$669 
$570-$728—effective October 
1, 1966. 


{Consideration will be given for qualifications and 
experience.) 


A librarian with ideas, initiative, and enthusi- 
asm who enjoys variety is required to help pro- 
mote and establish regional libraries in Saskatche- 
wan. Along with professional competence and an 
interest in rural as well as urban people and local 
government is essential. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: B.A., B.L.S., plus experi- 
ence in public (including regionol) libraries, ability 
to supervise professional and clerical staff, main- 
tain good public relations, speak well and drive 
a car. 


Applications and further information may be 
obtained from the Public Service Commission, Room 
328, Legislative Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Refer to file number c/c 135. 

















FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J, Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

BACK number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biog- 
raphy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 
E. 4 St, New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Trans- 
lation Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, New York 10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. | 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965—$10 ea, INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of.print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif, 

"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett, 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information, Sterling Powers  Pub- 
lishing Co, 18 Palmer St, Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 


worldwide 


OVERSEAS. Associate librarian, American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. Immediately. Ad- 
ministrative head of library, School of Arts and 
Sciences and of Science-Agriculture Library. Admin- 
ister personnel, organization, budget. MLS and ad. 
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ministrative experience in college or university 
library. Initial appointment three years, round-trip 
transportation allowance, salary based on training 
and experience, generous fringe benefits. Send de- 
tailed resume to Personnel Services, Near East Col. 
lege Association, 548 Fifth Av., New York City 10036. 


east 


YOUNG Adult librarian. MS in LS, some experience, 
U.S. citizen. Salary $7000-$9075. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Director, Public Library, White Plains, 
N.Y. 10602. 

ASSISTANT director in library-conscious com- 
munity, 83,000 population, near New York City. 
Splendid opportunity to use professional knowledge 
and skills; 6 years of public library experience after 
receiving library degree, some of which must have 
been in an administrative capacity; bachelor's degree 
plus one year of library science required. Salary 
$9585-$11,705; month's vacation, generous sick leave, 
New York State retirement. Apply Director, Public 
Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

HEAD of circulation in library-conscious com- 
munity, 83,000 population, near New York City. In 
charge of the main artery of information services to 
adults and young adults at main library. Four years 
experience after receiving degree of library science 
from an ALA-accredited library school, Salary $8380- 
$10,120; month’s vacation, generous sick leave, New 
York State retirement. Apply Director, Public Li- 
brary, New Rochelle, N. Y. 10805. 

BRANCH librarian for library in urban renewal 
area. Opportunities unlimited. Salary $6700-87900. 
Month's vacation, generous sick leave, state retirement 
system, social security, other fringe benefits. State 
experience. Apply Director, Public Library, Albany, 
N.Y. 12210. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open, Suburban com- 
munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include public relations and supervision of 
adult services, Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation, Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N J. 

WANT a place in the sun? A place to measure 
yourself as a professional? The city of New Bedford 
offers you the opportunity. As assistant librarian: to 
assist in the professional development of an exten- 
sive program, book selection, personnel development, 
adult education; and a most unusual opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of library automation in 
New England's first automated publie library. All 
this plus $8000 salary, vacation, sick leave, 35-hour 
week, Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance, contribu- 
tory retirement, Send resume, including educational 
and professional background to James S. Healey, 
Ln. Free Public Library, Box 902, New Bedford, 
Mass. 02740. 

CHILDREN'S services consultant. Improve chil. 
dren's services in member libraries through field 
work, workshops, and meetings. Advise on concepts 
of children’s service, book selection, cooperation with 
schools. Cooperate with children’s consultants of 
neighboring systems, Develop and recommend system 
policies. Select books for system’s loan collection. 
System serves 344 counties, with headquarters build- 
ing located 144 hours from New York City and New- 
ark. Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on expe- 
rience. 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, etc. Car provided for business pur- 
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poses, 4 years minimum experience required beyond 
professional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914—DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children's department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN'S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children's department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 114 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 

CHILDREN'S librarian—salary open. Suburban 
community of 38,000 near New York City. Opportu- 
nity to develop children’s department. Civil service 
benefits, state pension, vacation. Library school de- 
gree to meet New Jersey certification. Apply Direc- 
tor, Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair 
Lawn, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Enthusiastic, willing to 
try new ideas, to serve in a busy library system 
offering many opportunities for development and ad- 
vancement. Located on Long Island adjacent to 
NYC. Senior librarian. MLS, minimum 2 years ex- 
perience. Salary, $7100-$8650. Liberal staff benefits. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir, Public Library, El- 
mont, N.Y. 11003. 

LIBRARY director for busy suburban library 45 
minutes from Manhattan. Developing an overall ex- 
pansion program with budget of over $100,000. Will 
prove unquestionably challenging to an experienced 
person. Library degree required; 4 years experience. 
Starting salary up to $10,000. Apply to Michael H. 
Reeder, Pres, Board of Trustees, Free Library, New 
City, N.Y. 10956. 

COORDINATOR, 3 town libraries, Head librarian 
of 1. Challenging new position in rural university 
community having historic interests and sea resort 
attractions. 5th-year degree and experience required. 
Salary $6500-$7500, depending upon qualifications, 
starting July 1. Write D. H. Thomas, Chmn, L. 
Council, Free Library, Kingston, R.I. 

POSITION: Coordinator of reference services be- 
tween library system headquarters and the central 
library in Newburgh. Develop interlibrary reference 
services, do actual book selection, recommend policy 
changes. One and one-half hours from New York 
City. Federal grant. 35-hour week, usual fringe 
benefits. Starting salary: $7070-$8470 based on ex- 
perience, Minimum of two years experience follow- 
ing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel: 914-DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification. U.S. citizen. Salary without expe- 
rience, $6000-$7750; with two years experience, 
$7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits, Apply Pub- 
Jic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

BRANCH librarian: senior librarian. MLS, plus 
minimum of 2 years experience, Complete charge of 
branch in a busy library system offering challenging 


opportunities for community and school development. 
Salary range, $7100-$8650. Liberal staff benefits. 
Apply Edward H. Fenner, Dir, Public Library, El. 
mont, N.Y. 11003. 

ADMINISTRATIVE and supervisory positions in 
public library of Stamford, Cónnecticut, the research 
city. Adult services, head, $8400-$11,400; children’s 
dept., asst. head, $7500-$9900; technical services, 
asst. head, $7500-$9900. Stamford is a cosmopolitan 
city of 102,000 on Long Island Sound, 35 miles from 
New York City. Write Marie V. Hurley, Dir., Fergu- 
son Library, Stamford, Conn. 06901. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for progressive city library 
in Vermont community of 20,000. Newly completed 
addition with children’s wing, collection of 12,000 
books with budget for films and records, and well 
established film program. Children’s book budget 
$5700, staff equivalent of two full-time assistants, op- 
portunity to be creative and further shape program. 
LS degree required. Four weeks vacation, 40-hour 
week. Salary $6000. Contact Charles D. Maurer, Jr., 
Dir., Free Library, Rutland, Vt. 

LIBRARIAN for state institution, 30-minute drive 
from Pittsburgh. Position is under Pennsylvania 
State Civil Service with all its benefits, Graduation 
from a 4-year college or university and graduate study 
in library science to the level of a master’s degree, 
or any equivalent combination of experience and 
training. Salary negotiable to $8163 depending on 
qualifications, Apply to Romulo F. Gonzales, M.D., 
Supt., Western State School & Hospital, 333 Curry 
Hill Rd., Canonsburg, Pa. 

3 POSITIONS. Revised staffing pattern opens up 
new opportunites. 3-county library system serving 24 
member libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in 
college community on Lake Champlain in Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Prime year-round sports area: 
skiing, boating, etc., beautiful country, clean air and 
water, room to live in, 60 miles from cosmopolitan 
Montreal. All positions require MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
pointments possible within range depending on 
qualifications. 3714-hour week, state retirement, and 
health insurance plans. More than just routine jobs, 
they offer an opportunity to contribute your knowl- 
edge, skill, and creative ability in a developing sys- 
tem where the need is great and the personal re- 
wards tangible and commensurate. 1) Assistant di- 
rector to participate in various aspects of administra- 
tion and service, 6 years experience, $9000-$11,000. 
2) Librarian to engage in diversified activities: book 
selection, reference, consultant work with member 
libraries. Appointment possible at two levels: 4 years 
experience, $8000 to $9500; 2 years experience, 
$7000 to $8500. 3) Librarian to assist children’s con- 
sultant, no experience required, $6200-$7200. Write 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir. Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

COORDINATOR. 3 town libs., head In. of one 
Challenging new position in rural university commu- 
nity having historical interests and sea resort attrac- 
tions. Sth-year degree and experience required. Sala- 
ry $7500. Write D. H. Thomas, Kingston, R.I. 02881. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. $8500-$10,000. May start 
above minimum. Public library serves city of 57,000. 
Collection of 78,000 volumes includes 15,000 juvenile. 
Children's circulation 120,000. Excellent working 
conditions in modern building. Total staff of 32 in- 
cludes eight professional positions. Librarian must 
be able to assume full responsibility for administer- 
ing this division. Vacation of 21 working days after 
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one year, 25 days after two years, 30 days after four 
years, State pension plan, all other usual benefits. 
Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir, Jervis 
Library, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

ASSISTANT director. $11,000-813,000. Public 
library serves city of 57,000. Collection of 758,000 
volumes; staff of 32 includes eight professional posi- 
tions, circulation 330,000. Modern library with ex- 
pansion plans. Vacation of 21 working days after one 
year, 25 days after two years, 30 days after four 
years. State pension plan and all other usual 
benefits. Send resume to William A. Dillon, Dir., 
Jervis Library, 613 N. Washington St, Rome, N.Y. 
13440. 3 

HEAD librarian wanted for public library in small 
New Hampshire town, home of Dartmouth College. 
Active library, with 30,000 books, 75,000 circulation. 
One of 12 service centers in statewide library pro- 
gram. MLS plus some experience desirable, Vaca- 
tion, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, major medical, and so- 
cial security. Write H. T. Schultz, Chmn., Board of 
Trustees, Howe Library, Hanover, N.H. 03755. 


SUPERVISOR of children’s services in a subur-. 


ban Hartford community with a new, air-conditioned 
main building and one branch. Children's circulation 
has increased from 39,000 to 73,000 annually in the 
last 18 months in response to the new building and 
many new books. Áll the other goals of a superior 
children's department await the coming of a profes- 
sionally trained person. Salary range $7500-$9620. 
MSLS degree, plus some experience required. Apply 
to Richard E. Morrill, Dir., Prosser Public Library, 
Bloomfield, Conn. 06002. 

LIBRARY director. One of the outstanding medi- 
um-sized publie libraries in the U.S. has an opening 
for an energetic and creative administrator. The 
Cary Memorial Library of Lexington, Mass, has a 
staff of 25, an annual budget of $220,000, and a rep- 
utation for leadership. The 1962 film The Fifth Free- 
dom, available in most library film collections, de- 
scribes it in detail Salary is open and dependent on 
experience in a range of $8000-$12,000. Please send 
curriculum vitae and a statement of your philosophy 


' of library service in a community library, to Mrs. 


Elizabeth Clarke, Pres., Board of Trustees, Cary Me- 


: morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 02173. All corre- 


spondence will be confidential and all materials sub- 
mitted will be returned. 

CATALOGER for college library converting to LC 
classification. Qualifications are LS degree from ac- 
credited library school, 2 years experience, knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. Salary $7000 or more de- 
pending on qualifications. Undergraduate liberal arts 
college for women, midway between Boston and 
Providence. Write to Hilda F. Harris, Ln., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 02766. 

BRANCH library supervisor. To administer two 
branch libraries in the largest city of western Massa- 
chusetts, center of a metropolitan area with numer- 
ous cultural opportunities. MLS required. Salary 
range $7093-$7821. Usual fringe benefits. Apply to 
Mr. Francis P. Keough, Dir., City Library, 220 State 
St., Springfield, Mass. 01103. ; 

REFERENCE librarian for Medical Library. 
oth-year degree preferred. Starting salary $6500 
without experience, more for experience. Excellent 
opportunity to become a specialist in progressive and 
rapidly expanding field. New library in 1967. 3715 
hours a week, month vacation. Apply with references 
and resume to George H. Hunter, Med. Ln., Univer- 


.. sity of Vermont, Medical Library, Burlington. 
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REFERENCE department head in the central 
library of an expanding library system. Beginning 
salary $8154 with present maximum $10,400. MLS 
plus five years postgraduate experience. Usual fringe 
benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
New Castle County Free Library, 10 and Market 
Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted 
for rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New building, 
retirement, hospitalization, generous vacation, 40-hour 
week, excellent salaries based on training and expe- 
rience. Interview desired, but not obligatory. Western 
Caroline College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

HEAD of films division for busy, growing county 
library near Washington, D.C. Salary range 
$8566-$10,706. Library degree plus 3 years experi- 
ence in use of A-V materials. Opportunity to further 
develop this important service in the community. 
Many fringe benefits. Send resume to Personnel 
Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd. Hyattsville, Md. 

FAIRFAX County, Va. Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, needs above-average librarians with 
minimum of 5th-year degree from accredited library 
school Ref. cat., children's, $6672-$8112. Branch & 
dept. heads, $7008-$8940. Supervisors, $7728-$9852. 
Coordinators, | $8520—$10,860. Business manager, 
$8940-$11,400. Fairfax Co. provides SS and retire- 
ment, group life & hosp. insurance, annual sick, and 
holiday leave, and opportunity for advancement, Ap- 
ply W. L. Whitesides, Public Library, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

NEW horizons with a growing state agency. Two 
library consultants. One position to serve as assistant 
to chief of field services advising local public 
libraries and assisting in personnel training and 
publicity. Position requires an ALA-accredited grad- 
uate degree and experience in management of a pub- 
lic library. A second consultant is needed to organize 
and direct a new library service for institutions and 
the handicapped. Graduate library degree preferred 
but may accept master's in a related field if appli- 
cant has practical library experience. A third posi- 
tion, Librarian IT, will be needed to supervise new 
Book Express service. Entails supervision of two 
book trailers and twelve libraries. A fourth position, 
Librarian II, will be open within six months in refer- 
ence. An ALA-accredited library degree required 
with two years working experience for positions 
three and four. A civil service agency with liberal 
fringe benefits. Advancement to Librarian IV, $965 
per month, Starting salary open. Write B-395, 

FOUR positions. Librarians as assistants in var- 
ious departments of our expanding library system. 
MLS required. Beginning salary $6074 for gradu- 
ates; adjustable for experience. Usual fringe 
benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
New Castle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., 
Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

ADULT services librarian. Beautiful new central 
Florida municipal library. Master’s in library science 
or master’s with major in library science with no ex- 
perience, or degree with minor in library science 
with a minimum of 3 years library experience. Age 
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to 45. Salary open. Apply Civil Service Office, City 
Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 33801. 

CITY librarian. To direct municipal library sys- 
tem which includes new Lakeland Public Library, 
two mobile libraries, and one branch. Master’s de- 
gree in library science and at least 3 years adminis- 
trative or supervisory experience. Salary open. Write 
to oe Service Office, City Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 
33801. 

FORT Lauderdale, Florida. Challenging profes- 
sional positions in an expanding library program. Pres- 
ent openings in adult services and technical services, 
Librarian II: library degree, no experience; salary, 
$480-9600 per month. Librarian HI; library degree, 
plus 2 years experience; salary, $525-$660 per 
month. Hiring above entrance step possible in all 
cases. Apply Civil Service Department, City Hall, 
301 N. Andrews Ave, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

KEY staff positions in Florida’s newest state uni- 
versity. 1) Position available immediately for exper- 
ienced acquisitions librarian to organize and direct 
major acquisitions program. Salary to $8200. 2) Posi- 
tion available January 1 for experienced cataloger to 
organize and direct activities of catalog department. 
Salary to $9500. Usual benefits, exceptional growth 
potential in both positions. Send resume to Director 
of Instructional Resources L. W. Walker, Florida 
Technological University, One W. Church St., Orlan- 
do, Fla. 32801. 

FOUR openings with Arlington County, Virginia, 
Department of Libraries, a growing, progressive sys- 
tem with professional staff of 39 in a Washington, 
D.C., suburb of 180,000 population. All positions re- 
quire fifth-year library degree. In addition: Children’s 
work supervisor, $9110-$11,065, requires three years 
of experience in professional library work; audio- 
visual librarian, $8251-$10,046, requires two years of 
experience in professional library work; and two 
catalogers, $7488-$9110, require one year of profes- 
sional library experience in cataloging. Apply Per- 
sonnel Department, Court House, Arlington, Va. 
22201. 

CATALOGER wanted for young, progressive li- 
brary system. Some knowledge of data processing 
helpful. MLS degree required. Salary range, $6346- 
$7616. Liberal fringe benefits. Write Nancy A. Maier 
Pers. Offr., Baltimore County P.L., 25 W. Chesapeake 
Ave., Towson, Md. 21204. 

VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Positions now open: 1) Circulation head and stack 
supervisor. Experience required. Salary $7032-$8784. 
2) Catalogers, Salary $6144—-$7680. 3) Acquisitions 
assistant. Salary $6144-$7680. All positions require 
5th-year degree from ALA-accredited library school. 
Apply to Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 24061. 


midwest 


PROFESSIONAL assistant for a growing country 
library headquarters near Lansing and Michigan 
State University. Start at $6700 without experience, 
higher with. Write Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham 
County Library, Mason, Mich. 48854. 

LIBRARIAN I, childrem's department assistant 
head. Full staff of 4. Professional position requires 
library degree. Salary range $5770-$7361. Will con- 
sider Library Assistant IV, bachelor's degree re- 
quired; salary range $5203-$6639, 22 days vacation, 
sick leave, state retirement, health insurance pro- 
vided. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 


REFERENCE librarian for library-minded com. 
munity of 25,000. Construction of $470,000 building 
in progress. Library science degree. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Edna A. Dobbert, Dir, Public 
Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

BRANCH librarian, Librarian II. Manage one 
branch library and supervise another, both modern, 
attractive, with good staffs. Qualifications: BA in a 
liberal arts subject, plus graduate library degree, 
plus one year or more of library experience at 
professional level. Salary starts at $6877, with step 
increases to $7982 in three years. Good fringe 
benefits, including fully paid Blue Cross—Blue Shield. 
Apply to Phyllis Pope, City Ln., City L., 60 E. Pike 
St., Pontiac, Mich. 48058. 

LIBRARIAN I position open on the staff of the Di- 
vision for Library Services, Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library 
Commission). Librarian of library of professional 
library materials and assistant to public and school 
library consultants in their preparation for activities 
and field work, Degree from accredited library 
school. Salary begins at $502 a month. Adjustments 
may be made in salary based on experience or spe- 
cial qualifications. Full social security, excellent re- 
tirement, and other personal benefits. Write to Lyle 
Everhart, Division for Library Services, State Office 
Building, Madison, Wis. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian, Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P.M. Musser Public 
Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

HEAD of adult department for North Shore library 
serving 30,100. Fifth-year library school degree re- 
quired. 4 weeks vacation, 9 holidays, retirement plan, 
social security, free hospitalization plan for individ- 
ual. Salary open. Apply Joseph M. Pollock, Hd. Ln., 
ee Library, 494 Laurel Ave., Highland Park, II. 

0035. 

LIBRARIAN II, head of branch library, supervis- 
ing one full-time one part-time staff. Two years 
professional experience required; salary range 
$6274-$8005. Librarian I. 2 positions in adult ser- 
vices with special interest in any of these areas: 
business, science, and industry; fine arts; or public 
relations, Salary range $5770-$7361. For all posi- 
tions beginning salary dependent upon experience, 
library degree required. Ánnual 596 increment for sat- 
isfactory service, 22 days vacation, sick leave cumula- 
tive to 960 hours, state retirement plan, social securi- 
ty, health insurance provided by city. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis, 53140. 

SUPERVISOR of public services (Librarian II) 
in charge of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
5th-year degree and 5 years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Salary starts at $8099 and goes to 
$9828 in five yearly steps. Children’s librarian (Li- 
brarian II), a specialist in promoting books with 
children. 5th-year degree and 3 years of appropriate 
experience required. Salary starts at $6994 and goes 
to $8502 in 5 yearly steps. Branch librarian (Librari- 
an I) to develop a branch library. Sth-year degree 
required and 2 years of experience desirable. Salary 
starts at $6656 and goes to $8099 in 5 yearly steps. 
Genesee County Library serves 150,000 people in 
urban area around Flint, Michigan. Benefits for all 
positions include: retirement, health and life insur- 
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ance, and social security. Apply to County Librarian 
Dorothy Olmstead, G-4195 W. Pasadena Ave., Flint, 
Mich. 48504. 

REFERENCE librarian for Detroit suburban com- 
munity of 70,000. MLS degree required. Salary range 
$6583-$11,371. Allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. Annual increments, four weeks vaca- 
tion, five-day week, sick leave, social security, and 
good retirement plan. Young people's work empha- 
sized. For additional] information and application 
forms write Robert M. Orr, Dir., Public Libraries, 10 
Kercheval, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 48236. 

HEAD of technical processes department. Position 
open now. Medium-sized public library. Degree from 
accredited library school required. Salary dependent 
on experience. Usual fringe benefits, Send applica- 
tion resume to Ann Ballou, Ln., Public Library, 708 
Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 48706. 

COORDINATOR of public services. Opportunity 
to develop meaningful adult services programs on a 
countywide basis with emphasis on centralized refer- 
ence and book selection. Fifth-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required. Starting sal- 
ary $6500. Apply to William K. Smith, Dir, Branch 
County Library, Courthouse, Coldwater, Mich. 49036. 

DIRECTOR for a new federated system of 4] mu- 
nicipal libraries in southern and western Chicago 
suburbs with over 900,000 population and rapidly 
growing. Director to recommend salary scales, recruit 
staff, and organize system services through and for 
the member libraries. Requires ALA-accredited 
oth-year degree, initiative, imagination, and prefera- 
bly a minimum of seven years professional experi- 
ence, of which four have been administrative. Salary 
open, but not less than $12,000. Apply in writing, 
giving full particulars of past professional accom- 
plishments to Steering Committee, Suburban Library 
System, Public Library, 400 Lakewood Blvd., Park 
Forest, IIL. 60466. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. 12 days annual sick 
leave, cumulative to 60. 24 working days annual va- 
cation. Salary $6500-37440, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Write Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Central 
Regional Library, Cambridge, Minn. 55008. 

DIRECTOR for growing two-county regional 
library located fifty miles from Kansas City, Mo. 
Two libraries and à bookmobile serve 21,000 people 
with book collection of 35,000 and circulation near 
150,000 volumes, Starting salary $7000. MLS and 
some experience necessary. Ápply L. Glen Zahnd, 
5th & Court St., Savannah, Mo. 64485. 

LIBRARIAN III, for interesting, varied work at a 
high professional level. Prefer BA in liberal arts, 
5th-year library degree and good supervisory experi- 
ence required. Salary range $7410 to $8593 in 3 
years. Good fringe benefits, including fully paid Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, beautiful modern main library. 
Apply to Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Main Library, 60 E. 
Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 48058. 

HEAD librarian. Position open Sept. 15, medium- 


. sized public library, 14 regular employees, 9 pages. 


Degree from accredited library school and four years 
of supervisory or administrative experience in a pub- 
lie library required. Salary open. Usual fringe 
benefits. Send application and resume to Karl K. 
Leibrand, V-Chmn., Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, "708 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 48706. 
ASSISTANT director. Chief of central library. For 
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Detroit suburban community of 70,000, Salary range 
$8500-$13,000. Allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. 4 weeks vacation, five-day week, sick 
leave, social security, and good retirement plan. An 
unusual opportunity in one of America’s fine subur- 
ban public libraries. Open February 1, 1967. For ad- 
ditional information and application forms, write 
Robert M. Orr, Dir., Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 48236. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to take charge of service 
to children and adults within the city limits of St. 
Clair Shores, a suburb of Detroit. Duties include se- 
lection of books and complete responsibility for a 
busy bookmobile. One clerk assistant. Librarian II 
with MLS from accredited library school and some 
experience preferred. Librarian I with same educa- 
tional requirements but no experience can be consid- 
ered. Librarian II salary, $7152, increasing to $8023. 
Librarian I salary $6013, increasing to $6681. Two 
weeks vacation, 12 days cumulative sick leave, so- 
cial security, retirement, insurance partially paid, 
Blue Cross paid in total after probation, longevity. 
Civil Service requirments must be met. Position open 
June 1, 1966, but earlier applicants will be consid- 
ered. Write Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, Ln., 22500 Elev- 
en Mile Rd, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 48081. 

ASSISTANT director of libraries, public services. 
Responsible for and coordinates all library public 
service units ef the main library and 21 departmen- 
tal libraries, Serves as member of the administrative 
staff conference and on numerous library committees. 
Is responsible to director of libraries. Works closely 
with assistant director of technical services. Staff in- 
cludes head of circulation, reference, three graduate 
libraries, departmental libraries head, and under- 
graduate library. Qualifications to include at least 
five years of satisfactory experience in a university 
library. Salary $14,000 to $16,000. Circulation desk, 
main library. Responsible for operation of the circu- 
lation desk and bookstacks. Includes training and 
supervision of 10 to 12 clericals, 25 to 30 students, 
some work in developing the collection, screening 
books returned for rebinding, and planning improve- 
ments in the circulation system. Starting salary 
$8268. Also have vacancies in Slavic cataloging, doc- 
uments reference, automation, and Pharmacy 
library; also opening for bibliographer. MLS from 
accredited school required for all vacancies. Ohio 
State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave. Colum- 
bus. Àn equal opportunity employer. 

CATALOGING coordinator. Supervisor of all cata- 
loging for the Detroit Public Library system. Main 
library has 144 million volumes including unique ma- 
terials and special collections. Experience in techni- 
cal processes and supervisory ability necessary. 
Knowledge of data processing desirable, Staff of 20 
professional catalogers and 22 clerks. Salary 
$11,467-$12,281, 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe 
benefits. Apply to Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Pers. Dir., 
Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 48202. 

CHIEF librarian. Attractive, small town, Southern 
Michigan. Pension and Blue Cross. Paid vacation, 
holidays, sick leave. Contact Henry Cunningham, 320 
Division St., Marshall, Mich. 

SOUTHERN Illinois University, Edwardsville Cam- 
pus. New 2600-acre campus, 25 minutes from down- 
town St. Louis. New $3,500,000 library building. 
500,000-volume capacity. Book collection of 220,000 
growing rapidly. Faculty rank, one month vacation, 
eligibility for sabbatical leave and participation in 
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oustanding Illinois university retirement system. 
MIS required. Will start at salary above minimum 
with good experience. 1) Reference librarian-general 
assistant. $7020 minimum. Apply John C. Abbott, 
Ln., Edwardsville, Ill. 62025. 2) Serials bibliographer. 
Responsibilities in cataloging, acquisitions, and 
some reference. Starting salary range $8400—$9600. 
3) Cataloger. LC original cataloging. $7020 mini- 
mum. Positions 2 and 3 apply Eugene Herscher, 
Asst. Ln. 

OHIO State University. Has vacancies as assistant 
director of libraries, public services; assistant head, 
department libraries; automation and information 
science librarian; administrative assistant to assis- 
tant directors; circulation desk and bookstack li- 
brarian; head, Pharmacy-Microbiology library; for- 
eign languages bibliographer; Anglo-American hu- 
manities bibliographer; Slavic cataloger; serial cat- 
aloger; and head, documents division, reference de- 
partment. Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil 
Ave., Columbus. An equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN for senior editorship in American 
Library Association Publishing Department. Plan 
and develop publishing projects, solicit manuscripts, 
work with specialists in varying areas of librarian- 
ship on publishing ideas. Challenging position com- 
bining librarianship and publishing. MLS in library 
science plus major or minor in English or journalism 
and library experience. Editorial experience desir- 
able but not required, Salary range $9000~$12,000. 
Beginning salary dependent upon qualifications. Ex- 
cellent staff benefits. Send complete resume and ref- 
erences to Director, Publishing Department, ALA 
headquarters. 

ADULT services coordinator. Plan and supervise 


.all adult main and extension services. New county 


library projected. Brown County, 140,000; Green 
Bay, 83,000. Salary range $8340-$9780 in 5 steps, 
Librarian IV grade. Standard fringe benefits. Premi- 
um on initiative and imagination, Successful supervi- 
sory experience desirable, Apply to Gerald A. Som- 
ers, Dir., Kellogg Public Library, 125 S. Jefferson, 
St., Green Bay, Wis. 54301. 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,587 population. Salary range $6806.40 to 
$7166.40. Periodic salary increases, cost of living 
bonus, state retirement system, paid hospitalization 
plan, sick leave, annual vacation, 8 paid holidays, 
and $2000 life insurance effective January 1967. 
$40,150 budget, $6500 of which is for books, 33,600 
volumes, 125,000 circulation. Three full-time non- 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg., 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

FIRST assistant, General Reading; first assistant, 
Children's. $8112 to $9696. Two years experience re- 
quired. Starting salary dependent on additional ex- 
perience, Librarian I positions in adult subject de- 
partments and children's department. $7248 to $8928. 
No experience required. Library science degree re- 
quired for all positions. Payment of $144 on health 
insurance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, 
retirement plan. Main library located in cultural 
center which includes art center, planetarium, 
little theatre, historical museum, and auditorium. 
Apply Assistant Director’s Office, Public Library, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 


CATALOGER needed for classification from 
Dewey to Library of Congress, Collection is relative- 
ly small in a small liberal arts college located in the 
St. Louis area. Salary and other information avail- 
able upon request. Apply to Edwin E. Voigt, Pres., 
McKendree College, Lebanon, IN. 62254. 

WAYNE State University, Detroit, invites applica- 
tions for and inquiries concerning four professional 
positions. 1) Chief acquisitions librarian: direction 
of staff of 24 plus 10,000 hours per year of student 
assistance; responsibility for expenditure of ca. 
$700,000; salary $12,000 or more. 2) Three reference 
positions: humanities, social science with special 
business-economics responsibility, and science-tech- 
nology. Salaries $7100 to $11,000 according to quali- 
fications; tenure after initial term contract; liberal 
fringe benefits; excellent working conditions in a dy- 
namic, rapidly growing university. Write Director of 
Libraries, Wayne State University, Detroit 48202. 

HEAD librarian. Library school graduate with ex- 
perience. Joint city-county system serving 46,000 
population. Salary open. Resume to Board of Trustees, 
La Porte Public and County Library, 904 Indiana 
Ave., La Porte, Ind. 46350. 

LIBRARIAN I. Reference assistant, adult services 
department. Combine service to public and helping 
on development of book collection, Sick leave, 22 
days vacation, Iowa Public Employees’ Retirement 
System, social security. Salary range: $497~$517— 
$543-$570-$598. Apply Andrew M. Hansen, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, 705 Sixth St., Sioux City, Iowa 51105. 

HEAD librarian. Awakened, expanding community 
of 20,000, located one hour from Chicago on Inter- 
state 80. 5th-year degree, 3 years public library ex- 
perience desired. Challenging opportunity to admin- 
ister a growing library program and work with a 
cooperative board in developing broader service pat- 
terns. Development of a library system possible. Sal- 
ary open for qualified person. Vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement plan. Send resume of education, ex- 
perience, and other activities to Mrs. Barbara Claus, 
Reddick’s Library, 100 W. LaFayette St., Ottawa, IU. 


mountain plains 
LITTLETON, Colorado, population 20,000, peasant 
growing suburb of Denver requests applications for 
the position of library director. Annual budget of 
$70,000, 8 employees, and spacious new building 
dedicated in October 1965. Possibility of greatly ex- 
panded program working with recently created re- 
gional library district serving 50,000 people living 
outside the city, Liberal fringe benefits, Council- 
manager government with advisory library board. 
MLS and minimum of 3 years experience required. 
Salary: $6720-$8400. Send resume to C. M. Bro- 
berg, City Mgr., 2450 W. Main St., Littleton, Colo. 
COUNTY librarian wanted for small but growing 
area, population 8000. MLS degree desirable but 
will consider BS degree plus 24 hours in library 
science and experience. Must qualify for Grade UI 
certificate in Nevada. Two weeks vacation, holidays, 
cumulative sick leave, state retirement plan, and 
health insurance partially paid. Bookmobile, 3 
branches, new headquarters building under way. Be- 
ginning salary $6000. Position open Jan. 1967. Write 
rs. Olive Braswell, Chmn., Board of Trustees, Hum- 
boldt County Library, 131 Lay St, Winnemucca, 
Nev. 89445. 
REFERENCE. Young adult librarian for ex- 
panding library system in new 1965 building. 
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Wanted immediately by the city of Littleton, Colora- 
do, Public Library. Fifth-year degree from ALA- 
accredited library school required. Salary $5880- 
$7320. Duties are full professional; give direct ser- 
vice to public, mostly students. Benefits include vaca- 
tion with pay, sick leave, partially paid hospitaliza- 
tion, and municipal retirement plan. Send resume to 
tud Director, 6014 S. Datura, Littleton, Colo. 
0. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona. Librarian I. $6168-$7752 plus 
comprehensive fringe benefits, Requires degree 
in library science. If you are interested in profes- 
sional growth potential, investigate employment with 
one of the nation’s fastest growing cities with an ex- 
panding public library system. Send resume to Per- 
a Department, 251 W. Washington, Phoenix 
03. 


pacific northwest 


CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $6468~$7740, 
experience being a factor in step appointment, Full 
responsibility for city public library operations. 
Library science degree essential Preference given 
for library experience and preferred consideration for 
other working experience, Challenge, for a progres- 
sive individual, of library transition from the present 
building to $300,000 building. Apply Astoria Civil 
Service Commission, City Hall, 1095 Duane St., As- 
toria. Ore. 97103. 

REFERENCE librarian. Salary range $525-$655. 
Fifth-year degree from an ALA.aceredited library 
school plus two years of professional experience, in- 
cluding reference work. Send applications including 
references to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

CITY librarian. Salary $6420. Two weeks vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement plan. In county seat, equi- 
distant Portland, Seattle, ocean beaches, Mount 
Rainier, Climate mild, town friendly and literate. 
Send inquiries to Wayne M. Smith, Chmn., Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Chehalis, Wash. 

LIBRARY director for public library in university 
community in southeastern Idaho. Building four 
years old; excellent opportunity to develop adminis- 
trative abilities. 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe 
benefits, salary open. Apply to Roy F. Miller, Sr., 
Chmn., Board of Trustees, Public Library, P.O. Box 
1090, Pocatello, Idaho 83201. 

CATALOGER and assistant head in county system 
of 9 branches and 6 stations. Headquarters in color- 


ful, friendly town of 14,000 within hours of 4 major . 


cities, minutes away from all sports and recreation. 
Liberal vacation, retirement, and insurance benefits. 
Range $6000 and up depending on qualifications. 
Write Richard F. Joder, Hd. Umatilla County 
Library, Pendleton, Ore. 97801. 


| far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children's librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unneccessary to come 
to San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 


ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 


injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
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Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN III. Public librarian, graduate o! 
ALA-accredited school, needed for public relation: 
and adult education programs. Four years experience 
(three in publie library and reference field). U.S. 
citizenship required. Salary range $7500-$9108. Write 
Public Library, 605 N. El Dorado St., Stockton, Calif. 
95202. 

SUPERVISOR of children's work. Librarian tc 
plan and direct specialized children's program. Su 
pervises an established children's work program in a 
widely recognized library system (main library, 8 
branches). Starting at $8016 to $9780. Graduate of 
an accredited library sehool and two years of pro- 
gressively responsible supervisory experience. Write 
Personnel Department, 100 N. Garfield Ave., Pasa- 
dena Calif. 91109. 

COUNTY librarian, Stanislaus County Free 
Library, Modesto, Calif. System serves population of 
177,000. McHenry and Turlock publie libraries, 17 
branches, bookmobile, California County librarian 
certificate, or eligible. Start $8940 to $10,860 de- 
pending on qualifications. Good employee benefits. 


‘Pleasant community in which to live. Contact Stan- 


islaus County Personnel Office, Rm. 203, Court 
House, Modesto, Calif. 95354. 

MALE or female. Librarian I opening, Merced 
County. Professional librarian, supv. circ. & adult 
serv. Salary $447-$543 mo., based on qualifications. 
Applications & addl. info. obtained Merced Co. Per- 
sonnel Dept. Courts Bldg., 21st & M. Sts., Merced, 
Calif. 95340. 


canada 


ACQUISITIONS librarian. Library with million-dol- 
lar book budget is seeking a senior person to head 
an escalating acquisitions program designed to add 
two and a half million volumes in ten years. Gener- 
ous salary commensurate with responsibilities. For 
further details write to the Librarian, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man, 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 


years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Write B-389-W. 

PROFESSOR of cataloging & reference for 3 
years in So. America. Man, 32, MLS, Calif. '57. 
Teaching, cataloging, or reference position. Return- 
ing to U.S. in '67. Available Mar. 1. Write B-391-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA member 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sified Department. 
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We realize how much confusion has been caused by the 
various titles under the new Education Acts . . . To make it easier for 
you to know how much more you can get, we have prepared some literature 
which makes everything clear and simple — How to reduce acquisition 
costs! How to get fully processed books! How to get your choice 
of catalog cards! How to obtain lists of approved books 


designed for your specific requirements! 
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In TheWorld Book Encyclopedia, hell be where most students look 
| forhim...underthe.title" Twain, Mark: | 


š World -Book’s extensive title-testing 
program assures the editors that most stu- 
dents would look first under his pen name. 
Each year thousands of readers return 
questionnaires designed to help the editors 
place articles where the average reader would 
expect to find them. This research makes in- 
formation in World Book easy to find— 
makes the set easy to use. 
Readers who first go to '*Clemens, 
Samuel," or to “Mark Twain,” are directed 


f 


by a simple cross-reference to the article’s 
proper location in the “T” volume. 
Title testing is just one of the many pro- 
grams in World Book’s overall Classroom 
Research Project. All of these programs are 
aimed at making 
and keeping 
World Book the 
most usable 
encyclopedia for 
students. 





The World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654—London » Rome » Stockholm « Sydney « Toronto 
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We'll send you back crisp 





clean new ones in 72 hours. 


Send us any number of catalog cards. 
1,000 or 100,000. Within 72 hours we'll 
send you back photo-exact duplicates. 
As many as you need. 


And they'll be in the same order you 
sent them to us. "A" to" Z or "Z" to'* A", 


Your new cards will be on top-grade 
Library of Congress approved stock, 
punched, trimmed and ready for filing. 


The price. As little as 442¢ per card. 


XERO 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES. 
XEROX IS A TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION. 
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Xerox Reproduction Services A-K 


121 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me eomplete information and 
mailing cartons for catalogue cards. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 





ZIP 








STATE 
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They really 
hold a lot 


And so orderly. For neat, organized 
filing ...of pamphlets, periodicals, 
paperbacks, booklets ... nothing beats 
these sturdy space-saving Demco 


RINCETON FILES 


Available in 3 colors — gray, tan or black. 
Smooth front design enables you to identify 
contents with pressure sensitive labels. 


Write for full information. 


- 8 SIZES Í 
514" high, 7” deep, 334" wide $ 
8" high, 8" deep, 435" wide 


10%” high, 10" deep, 3374" wide i 












Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 53701 « Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 06514 « Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 93716 
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Bro-Dart: Books * SUPPLIES e Furniture * Charging Systems * Book Processing e Colorprints 








Really L3 db hos m vi 
What more could you possibly. want in. 


‘The bookend 
‘a bookend? with the -~ 


‘PRACTICALITY? | non-slip . 
It won't slip... exclusive Shelf-Grip Shelf-Grip 
strip keeps this end firmly in place, no strip. 


. matter how heavy the reading. 


STRENGTH? ] 

It’s durable, shatter-resistant 

polystyrene .. . rugged enough for 
‘heavy support in stacks. 


EXCITEMENT? 


Contemporary styling in bright, ` 
non-fading colors adds life to the | = 3 
shelves ... keep these supports in sight. For further information, Dept. ALA-11 
And if that's not enough, Bro-Dart . d l4 
makes this end with no sharp edges, p i . 
z so it ma damage bindings... = -. 1) f 

es y one-piece construction won’t = : 
crack or chip, either. Available in . - | no UPS 
both regular size and extra large. No -` TN | | 
matter how you look at it, whichever of 56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 07114 
the many Bro-Dart shelf: supports N ewarke Williamsport Los Angeles e Brantford, Ontario 
you use, you can give every shelf a : | 
happy ending .. . even 891. T2. | THE COMPLETE MERER SOUBOR 


. Published monthly except bimonthly July-August -by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
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The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Lt- 
brary Ássociation. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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the great equalizers 


now a single resource provides the inviting, authoritative, curriculum-oriented 
materials that extend the arms of teaching and learning... help teachers unlock the 
treasured components of understanding, insight, critical and creative thinking 
for all students —whatever their cultural differences, interests, ages or grade levels. 
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Compton' s Dictionary of the Natural Sciences 2 volumes. Full color illustrations help even non-readers grasp meanings. 
Unique, 3-part organization makes word finding easy, accurate. Compton's Ulustrated Science Dictionary Over 4,000 
entries, more than 1,500 illustrations, hundreds of charts, tables, diagrams, clearly define the exacting language of today's 
sciences. Indexed. The Britannica World Language Dictionary 2 volumes. 175,000 entries translate foreign words, terms, 
phrases for 7 languages: English, French, German, italian, Spanish, Swedish, Yiddish. Complete Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language included. y 
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Britannica J r. SENTE 15 volumes. Prepared exclusively for unassisted use by elementary school children, Newly updated 
with thousands of illustrations, new words, new subjects. Easy-to-use index. Compton’s Encyclopedia 15 volumes. High interest 
articles relate to curriculum and reading level. Rich full color overlay diagrams, thousands of illustrations, photographs, Each volume 
indexed. Encyclopaedia Britannica 24 volumes. The reference standard. updated: Includes new full color “Trans-Vision” Anatomy 
illustrations, text from 41 Nobel Prize winners. Exhaustive index. 
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Gateway to. the Great Books 10 volumes, plus Syntopical Guide leads students into great literature, the wisdom of the Great 
Books themselves. Great Books of the Western World 54 volumes include unique Syntopicons—the “idea finders” that trace, 
compare, contrast the thoughts of 74 great authors. 





contact your EBE educational representative for details and how your school can speed 
introduction of these important enrichment and reference materials ... WRITE DEPT. ALA 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


REFERENCE DIVISION 


425 N. Michigan Avenue * Chicago, lil. 60611 
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Put the world in 
the hands of the next 
generation 


Created to serve students in 
Grade School and Junior High 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE ATLAS. 

Edited by Dr. Phillip Bacon, Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College. The encyclopedic treasury of up- 
to-date information on all the lands and peoples of the 
earth—including the latest data on Africa. 





More than 1000 
full-color photographs 
and maps. 

The accurate, full-color 
maps include physical and 
political maps of each 
continent, sectional maps 
showing principal cities and 
waterways, maps of air 
routes and railroads and 
highways, even maps 
covering population density 
and average temperatures. 


Natural resources, trade, topography, vege- 
tation, animal life, climate, and the daily 
life of people in each country, are treated 
in detail. Fully indexed. 544 pages, 7⁄4” x 
10". Grades 4-9. Go/dencraft $5.99-Publish- 
er's postpaid price to schools and libraries, 





Library Journal Processing Kits available for all 
Goldencratt titles from Library Journal Cards, Inc., Golden f p r CSS, Ine. 
Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, N.Y. 10003. Educational Division 


850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Send for FREE catalogs of curriculum-related materials keyed to Government Aid Programs. 


Announcing the 1967 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships 


American Library Association awards, 
citations, and scholarships are presented 
for distinguished service to the profes- 
sion, publication, and study and re- 
search. Most of the 1967 awards will be 
made during the San Francisco Con- 
ference. ALA members are uged to 
recommend candidates for the following 
awards. 


AHIL Exceptional Service Award 

A citation given to a librarian by the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries in recog- 
nition of exceptional service in the various fields 
included in AHIL. Established 1957. 

Deadline for suggesting candidates was Octo- 
ber 15, 1966. 

CATHARINE HEINZ, Television Information Of- 
fice, 745 Fifth Ave., New York (1967), chair- 
man; DONNA J. BILLINGTON (1967); THEKLA 
DECKER (1967); DOROTHY FLEAK (1968); MRS. 
JEAN FROHLICH (1968). AHIL staff liaison, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


Armed Forces Librarians Achievement Citation 


To recognize members of the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section, Public Library Association, 
who have made a significant contribution to the 
development of armed forces library service and 
to organizations encouraging an interest in li- 
braries and reading. Established 1965. 

Nomination forms can be obtained from and 
returned to the jury chairman not later than 
January 14, 1967. 

MRS. POLLY J. KEYSERLING, U.S. Marine Corps 
Air Station L., Beaufort, S.C. 29906 (1967), 
chairman; CHRISTINE R. LAIN; LOUISE LIGON; 
MARY L. MATHIS; ROBERT W. SEVERANCE; one 
member to be appointed. ALA staff liaison, 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON. 


Mildred L. Batchelder Award 
An award established by ALA Council July 1966 





The following awards will not be given in 1967: 
Library Buildings Awards, Herbert Putnam 
Honor Award, Laura Ingalls Wilder Award. 


to be made to an American publisher for a book 
considered to be the most outstanding of those 
books originally published in a foreign language, 
in a foreign country, and subsequently published 
in the United States during the calendar year 
preceding the appointment of the Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award Committee. In the form of a 
citation, the award will be made annually unless 
the committee is of the opinion no book of that 
particular year is worthy of the award. 

Selection wil be made by the membership of 
the Children's Services Division from a slate of 
three to five books nominated by a Mildred L. 
Batchelder Award Committee appointed annu- 
ally by the CSD president and consisting of five 
members. *Children's books" herein is to be in- 
terpreted as any trade book (including picture 
books) for children between and including the 
prenursery-age level and the eighth grade. 

Usual deadline for nominations Membership 
Meeting of CSD at annual conference. Member- 
ship ballots to be marked with Newbery-Calde- 
cott ballots, due early in January the following 
year. Public announcement will be made in 
March and award will be presented to publisher 
or his designee at the Membership Meeting of 
the Children's Services Division during the an- 
nual conference by the president of Children's 
Services Division. 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Planning Com- 
mittee: CAROLYN W. FIELD, Philadelphia Free L., 
Logan Square 19103, chairman; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER; ELEANOR BURGESS; MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO; 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND; ANNE R. IZARD; ROSEMARY 
LIVSEY; BARBARA MOODY; MARIAN YOUNG; MRS. 
WINNIFRED CROSSLEY (ex officio); MRS. SARA 
WHEELER (ex officio). 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Committee (se- 
lection): VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Children’s Section, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540, 
chairman; ELEANOR BURGESS; MRS. SARA WHEEL- 
ER; others to be appointed. CSD staff liaison, 
RUTH W. TARBOX. 


Beta Phi Mu Award 
An annual award consisting of $50 and a cita- 
tion, administered by the Library Education Di- 
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vision, made to an individual for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship. 
Deadline for nominations, April 1, 1966. Send 





J. Morris Jones-W orld Book Encyclopedia— 
ALA Goals Áward 


An annual grant of $25,000 to ALA made by 
the Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
Inc., intended to encourage and advance the de- 
velopment of public and/or school library ser- 
vice and librarianship through recognition and 
support of programs which implement Goals 
for Action adopted by the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association on January 29, 1959, 
and as may be amended from time to time. 

The Association will announce annually the 
availability and terms of the award to all units 
of the Association including the chapters of 
ALA, accept applications for the award from 
those units, evaluate the programs proposed in 
the applications in terms of the Goals for Ac- 
tion, and select the program or programs to ke 
supported in that year by the award. In the 
absence in any one year of a program proposal 
deemed worthy of the award, the funds for that 
year may be held for future awards or may be 
used in any way the board administering the 
award deems best in the light of the purposes 
for which the funds are given. 

Applications for grants under the award will 
be judged fixst by a subcommittee of the ALA 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
which will present its recommendations to 
Pebco. Pebco will, in turn, make its recommer.- 
dations to the ALA Executive Board which will 
determine the final program or programs to re- 
ceive the award. 

All applications for grants must be submitted 
to the executive director of ALA no later than 
two weeks following the close of the ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting. The program or programs to 
receive the award will be selected by the time 
of, and announced at, the following annual con- 
ference. 

Units of the Association eligible. for grants 
under the award are: ALA committees, ALA 
joint committees, ALA divisions, ALA round 
tables, and ALA chapters. Applications for 
grants from units within a division must be ap- 
proved by the governing board of the division. 

ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of California Research 
L., Los Angeles 90024, chairman; JAMES E. 
BRYAN; FLORENCE S. CRAIG; MARY V, GAVER; 
FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT. 
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nominations to the committee chairman. 
ALAN L. HEYNEMAN, Univ. of Rochester, N.Y. 
14627, chairman; ROBERT R. DOUGLASS. LED ex- 


.ecutive secretary, staff liaison. 


Caldecott Medal 


The Randolph J. Caldecott Medal is given an- 
nually to the illustrator of a picture book pub- 
lished in the U.S. in the preceding year. The 
recipient must be a citizen or resident of the 
U.S. The medal designed by René Chambellan 
was the gift of Frederic G. Melcher who origi- 
nally suggested the award. Administered by the 
Children’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates in December. Final 
selection is made by the Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee during the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. Announcement of book to receive the 
medal is made in New York in March. Medal 
presented at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner dur- 
ing the ALA annual conference. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee: MRS. 
AUGUSTA BAKER, New York P.L. 10019, chair- 
man; FLORENCE BUTLER; MARY JOYCE CALLETTO; 
MRS, WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY; SARITA DAVIS; 
MRS. MARGARET FARQUHAR; VIRGINIA FOOKS: RUTH 
GAGLIARDO; LEONE GARVEY; ANNE R. IZARD; HELEN 
KINSEY; ANNE KRAUS; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE; 
JANE MCGREGOR; JEAN MERRILL; EFFIE LEE MOR- 
RIS; MRS. LAURA S. PARDEE; ELSIE PITTS; JOHN 
ROWELL; SPENCER SHAW; OLIVIA WAY; MRS. SARA 
WHEELER; CATHERINE YAMAMOTO. CSD staff liai- 
Son, RUTH W. TARBOX. 


Francis Joseph Campbell Citation 
An annual citation given to a person who has 
made an outstanding contribution to' the ad- 
vancement of library service for the blind. This 
contribution may take the form of an imagina- 
tive and constructive program in a particular 
library; a recognized contribution to the national 
library program for blind persons; creative par- 
ticipation in library associations or blind organi- 
zations which advance reading for the blind; a 
significant publication or writing in the field; 
imaginative contribution to library administra- 
tion, reference, circulation, selections, acquisi- 
tions, or technical services; or any activity of 
recognized importance. The award consists of an 
appropriate citation and a bronze medal de- 
signed by the sculptor, Bruce Moore. Admin- 
istered by the Round Table on Library Service 
to the Blind. Established 1966. 

Deadline for nominations, January 2, 1967. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
man. 
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John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards l 

An annual award consisting of a citation made 
to libraries of all types submitting scrapbooks 
showing outstanding publicity during the pres- 
ent year. The awards are given by the Wilson 


Library Bulletin jointly with the Public Rela- ` 


tions Section of the ALA Library Administra- 
tion Division. 

Deadline for entries, April 1, 1967; for scrap- 
books, April 15, 1967. Send entries and scrap- 
books to the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., Bronx 10452. 

ELEANOR T. SMITH, Brooklyn P.L. (1968), 
chairman; COL. GEORGE V. FAGAN (1967); JERRY 
E. HUNT (1968); MRS. BETTY RICE (1967); one 
member to be appointed. LAD staff liaison, AL- 
PHONSE F. TREZZA. 


Clarence Day Áward 


An annual award, consisting of a citation, $1000, 
and. a contemporary print suitably engrossed, 
made to a librarian, or to another individual, 
who has, through substantial published work 
such as a book, essay, or published lectures, pro- 
moted a love of books and reading, such work 
to have been published within the five calendar 
years preceding the presentation of the award. 
Donated by the Reference Book Section of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1967. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

SISTER MARY GIROLAMA, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 60305, 
chairman; NEIL AUSTIN; ELOISE EBERT; JOHN BEN- 
NETT SHAW. 


Melvil Dewey Award 


An engraved medal and a citation presented an- 
nually to an individual or a group for recent 
creative professional achievement of a high or- 
der, particularly in those fields in which Melvil 
Dewey was actively interested, notably library 
management, library training, cataloging and 
classification, and the tools and techniques of 
librarianship. Donated by Forest Press, Inc. 
Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1967. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
man, o, 
JOSEPHINE H. PARDEE, North Central Regional 
L., 310 Douglas St, Wenatchee, Wash., chair- 
man; DOROTHY F. DEININGER; MARY LEONA 
HUBER; ELIZABETH ROBB; FRED WEZEMAN, 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 
An annual scholarship of $1000 made to a chil- 


. dren's or young adults’ librarian for advanced 


study in the field of library work for children 


` and young people. Donated by the E. P. Dutton 


Company. 

Deadline for applications, March 1, 1967. Ap- 
plication blanks and instructions available from 
jury chairman, 

SPENCER SHAW, Nassau Library System, Garden 
City, N.Y. 11530, chairman; SARITA DAVIS; MRS. 
ELVA HARMON; GLADYS L. LEES; JANE MANTHORNE. 


Grolier Award 


An annual ALA award, consisting of an appro- 
priate scroll or plaque plus $1000, made to a li- 
brarian in a community or in a school who has 
made an unusual contribution to the stimulation 
and guidance of reading by children and young 
people. The Executive Board in accepting the 
award recommended that the award be given for 
outstanding work with children and young peo- 
ple through high school age, and that the award . 
be given for continued service or in recognition 
of one particular contribution of lasting value. 
Donated by Grolier Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, J anuary 15, 1967. 
Send nominations with five copies of statement 
of achievement to the jury chairman. 

RICHARD C. QUICK, Library Services, Northern 
Arizona Univ., Flagstaff 86003, chairman; MAE J. 
DURHAM; MAXINE LaBOUNTY; SARA L. SIEBERT; 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


CrilierAimericina Scholarship 

Awards Committee 

Two annual scholarships of $1000 each, admin- 
istered by the American Association of School 
Librarians, made to each of two schools for a 
prospective schoo] librarian in each school. One 
scholarship is awarded to a graduate library 
school and the other to a school with a program 
of library education at the undergraduate level. 
Established 1956. 

Applications for these scholarships from the 
directors of schools of library education will be 
received by the committee chairman during the 
fall of 1966. 

MRS. JANE BILLINGS, Senior High School L., 
Clintonville, Wis. (1967), chairman; MRS. MAR- 
GARET HAYES GRAZIER (1967) ; MARGARET I. RUFS- 
VOLD (1967); CORA E. THOMASSEN (1967); JEAN 
ELAINE WICHERS (1967). 


Hammond Incorporated Library Award 

An award of $500 and a citation, made annually 
to a librarian who has effectively encouraged 
the use of maps and atlases or promoted an in- 
terest in cartography. The award is to be pre- 
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sented only in those years when an appropriate 
recipient is found. Donated by Hammond Incor- 
porated. 

Send nominations to the jury chairman by 
January 15, 1967. 

PHILIP OGILVIE, North Carolina State L., Ra- 
leigh 27602, chairman; HELEN H. BENNETT; 
PETER J. MCCORMICK; MAURICE TAUBER; ROBERT 
J. ZIETZ. 


Library Binding Institute Scholarship 


An annual scholarship of $1000 to help a worthy 
student to further his library education. Donated 
by the Library Binding Institute. Administered 
by the Library Education Division. 

Information and application forms are avail- 
able from the jury chairman. ‘Applications must 
be submitted by January 15, 1967. 

FRED O'HARA, Graduate Library School, Long 
Island Univ., Brookville, N.Y., chairman; BEA- 
TRICE DAVIS; JEAN NELSON. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award 

An award made to a librarian, consisting of 
$1000, an engraved medal, and a special cita- 
tion, made annually to honor outstanding partici- 
pation in professional library associations, not- 
able published professional writing, or other 
significant activity in the profession. Donated by 
Joseph W. Lippincott. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1967. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

IRVING LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle 98105, chairman; 
ELIZABETH BURR; CARL W. HINTZ; RICHARD B. 
SEALOCK; ELEANOR F. STREET. 


Margaret Mann Citation 

An annual citation, awarded by the Cataloging 
: and Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, made to a cataloger 
and/or classifier, not necessarily an American, 
for his outstanding professional achievement in 
the areas of cataloging and classification, either 
through publication of significant professional 
literature, participation in professional catalog- 
ing associations, introduction of new techniques 
of recognized importance, or outstanding work 
in the area of teaching within the past five years. 

Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1967. 
Send nominations with resume of achievement on 
which nomination is based to the committee 
chairman. 

MRS. RUTH F. STROUT, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago 60637, chairman; EDMOND L. 
APPLEBAUM; AUDREY SMITH. RTSD staff liaison, 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 
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Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 


An annual $2000 scholarship established by the 
Children’s Services Division to assist young peo- 
ple who wish to enter the field of library work 
with children, It is awarded to a qualified candi- 
date who has been accepted for admission in an 
ALA-accredited library school. 

Information and applications are available 
from the committee chairman. Completed appli- 
cations must be submitted by April 1, 1967. 

JANE DARRAH, Seattle P.L. 98104 (1967), 
chairman; VIRGINIA CHASE (1967); SARAH L. 
KENNERLY (1969); MRS. MIRIAM SNOW MATHES 
(1968); ALICE K. STEVENS (1969); MRS. WINNI- 
FRED M. CROSSLEY (ex officio). CSD staff liaison, 
RUTH W. TARBOX. 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 

A citation to be given at the annual conference 
of the ALA to a person who has made a dis- 
tinguished contribution to reference librarian- 
ship. This contribution may take the form of an 
imaginative and constructive program in a par- 
ticular library; the writing of a significant book 
or articles in the reference field; creative and 
inspirational teaching of reference service; ac- 
tive participation in professional associations 
devoted to reference services; or other note- 
worthy activities which stimulate reference li- 
brarians to more distinguished performance. 

Send nominations to the chairman by March 
16, 1967. 

Chairman, MRS. ROBERTA B. SUTTON, Chicago 
P.L.; MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY (1967) ; A. KATHRYN 
OLLER (1967) ; others to be appointed. RSD staff 
liaison, EDWARD C. STRABLE. 


Newbery Medal 

The John Newbery Medal is given annually to 
the author of the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for children pub- 
lished in the U.S. in the preceding year. The 
recipient must be a citizen or resident of the 
U.S. The award was proposed by Frederic G. 
Melcher who contributed the medal designed 
by René Chambellan. Administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates. Final selection is made 
by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. Announce- 
ment of book to receive the medal is made in 
New York in March. Medal presented at the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards dinner during the 
ALA annual conference. 

For committee list, see Caldecott Medal. CSD 
staff liaison, RUTH W. TARBOX. 
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Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award 


A biennial award given in odd-numbered years, 
consisting of a citation and a cash award of the 
income of the Oberly Memorial Fund, made to 
the American citizen who compiles the best bib- 
liography in the field of agriculture or the re- 
lated sciences in the two-year period preceding 
the'year in which the award is made. Made pos- 
sible by a fund established by colleagues in 
memory of Eunice Rockwell Oberly. 

Deadline for nominations, March 15, 1967. 
Send nominations to the committee chairman. 

FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode Island L., 
Kingston, chairman; SAM W. HITT; others to be 
appointed. 


Searecrow Press Award for Library Literature 


An award of $500 made to an American librar- 
jan to recognize an outstanding contribution to 
library literature issued during the calendar year 
preceding the presentation. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1967. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

HOYT R. GALVIN, Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, N.C., P.L. 28202, chairman; REV. BREN- 
DAN C. CONNOLLY; WILLIAM L. EMERSON; ALICE 
MCGUIRE ; MARION A. MILCZEWSKI. 


Trustee Citations 

A citation, administered by the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association, made to each of two 
outstanding trustees, in actual service during 
part of the calendar year preceding the presen- 
tation, for their distinguished service to library 
development whether on the local, state, or na- 
tional level. 

Deadline for nominations, December 15, 1966. 
Send nominations with resume of achievement 
on which the nomination is based to the jury 
chairman. These should not be longer than five 
double-spaced pages. Five copies are requested. 

MRS, VIRGINIA YOUNG, 10 E. Parkway Dr., 
Columbia, Mo. 65201, chairman; MRS. ABNER B. 
LARSON; F. WILLIAM SUMMERS; WALTER VARNER; 
others to be appointed. ALTA staff liaison, ED- 
WARD Ç. STRABLE, 


Halsey W. Wilson Library Recruitment Award 
An annual award consisting of $1000 to be given 
to any local, state, or regional library associa- 
tion, any library school, or any other appropri- 
ate group concerned with recruitment to the 
profession. (To be eligible, a state or regional 
library association must be a chapter of ALA.) 
There may be direct application or nomination 
for the award. The award will be made for the 
development of a sustained program of recruit- 





ment for librarianship and will be based on 
total continuing program, not limited to one 
year's activity. The criteria upon which selec- 
tion will be based are: definition of goals; ap- 
propriateness and value to the library needs of 
an area in which the program is conducted; 
number of individuals entering library school 
or library employment; number and kind of 
individuals or groups reached; or other demon- 
strable results. The money comprising the award 
will be used for the continuation and further de- 
velopment of a recruitment program. 

Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1967. 
Send five copies of the nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

HERBERT GOLDHOR, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 61803, chair- 
man; SUSANNA ALEXANDER; RALPH BLASINGAME, 
JR., KEITH DOMS; JOHN F. HARVEY. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 

To be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library, library 
group, or library association in the United 
States or Canada which has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to librarianship. (This excludes 
publications of ALA, CLA, and their divisions.) 
All issues for the calendar year prior to the 
presentation of the award will be judged on 
the basis of sustained excellence in both con- 
tent and format, with consideration being given 
to purpose and budget. The award shall be 
presented only in those years when a periodical 
meriting such recognition is submitted for the 
award. Donated by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1967. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

PETER M. DOIRON, editor, Choice, 100 River- 
view Center, Middletown, Conn. 06457, chair- 
man; RICHARD K. GARDNER; RUTH HILL VIGUERS. 

eee 


Recommended for Libraries 


APHRODISIACS IN YOUR GARDEN 
Charles Connell 


“This enjoyable book is a vivid and informative 
account of plants for small and specialized gardens 
—in particular, aphrodisiacs, their care, cultivation, 
and accredited aphrodisiacal traits. In brief, Mr. 





Connell cites many sources from literary, botanical 
and medical histories indicating the provocative 


qualities of these plants. . . . Humorously written 
. . . very entertaining. Recommended for public li- 
brary collections."—Library Journal 

$3.50 


(A Taplinger Publishing Company Book) 


Distributed by 


Tapiinger Publishing Go.. ine. 
29 East 10th Street New York 10003 
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How rE EFIA Croves 
Exclusive 


Plastic Coating 
Gives You 














Extra Circulations | 
At No Extra Cost | 





Two wonderful things happen when beautiful Treasure 

. Trove Illustrated Covers, and Decorator Covers by 
Treasure Trove get that clean, clear final coat of plastic. 
For one thing, the plastic.puts on a tough overcoat to 
protect against wear from handling, stains from acci- 
dental spills, and scratches from sharp objects. But, 

. secondly, it also fuses the tough inks right into the tough 
buckram to give you books that will stay bright, new- 
looking and inviting through far more circulations. Plastic 
coating to make your rebinding and prebinding budget 
go further is yours only from Treasure Trove, identified ` 
with the KE on the cover. 


Creasure Orove 
for “Homeward Bound" Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
- 2134 EAST GRAND AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Librarians know that a factual answer 
is not enough, that an answer is a be- 


ginning, not an end. Facts themselves 


become tools for further learning if 
they are related to a student’s interests. 

Thousands of librarians know, too, 
that there is one elementary reference 
set based entirely on this principle. 
Instead of presenting knowledge in tra- 
ditional alphabetical order, Our Won- 
derful World arranges it thematically— 
letting related facts and ideas flow na- 
turally from one to the other. 

In an alphabetical encyclopedia, the 
topic “Time” is likely to be followed by 
“Times Square." In Our Wonderful 
World, the student is led from telling 
and measuring Time, to “The Story of 
Clocks and Watches” to “Star Time" to 
“Measuring Years" to “Where Today 
Is Tomorrow" to *Atomic Clocks." He 
will also find an amusing episode from 
*Life With Father" about promptness. 


Of course, Our Wonderful World can 
be used in the same way as an ordinary 
encyclopedia (Volume 18 contains a 
complete alphabetical index). But when 
a student looks up a topic in Our Won- 
derful World, if he wishes, he can go 
far beyond satisfying his immediate 
need for specific information. He is 
tempted to satisfy his curiosity about 
related topics... because they begin 
right where his target topie left off, 

The goal of Our Wonderful World is 
not merely to impart isolated facts and 
ideas, but to integrate the pieces of 
knowledge into a meaningful whole. 
Lead a child to Our Wonderful World, 
and he'l come back not only with the 
facts, but with an educational experi- 
ence as well. 


SPENCER DIVISION 
Grolier Educational Corporation 


$75 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022- 
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hecause Our Wonderful World places them together 
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Colliers is best 
organized for 
practical information 


according to a 


national survey 
among secondary 


school librarians. 


Of the 674 secondary school librarians 
who responded, most said that Collier’s 
(1) had the best maps and illustrations, 
(2) was easiest to read and understand, 
(3) had the most interesting, stimulating 
style of writing, (4) had the most useful 
index volume, (5) was best organized 
for practical information, and (6) was 
the encyclopedia used most by 
secondary school students. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022. 
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Schools and communities all over the country are subscribing to the 
Legislative Information Service. 
This service describes the Federal funds that are available to you. 
It tells you how to make your application. 
And it keeps you up-to-date with new regulations, guidelines, and changes. 
There are three parts to this service. 


THE DIRECTORY OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES. 


The Directory is an 800-page loose-leaf book con- 
taining information about Federal programs ad- 
ministered through state, regional, and local 
groups. Included are: 

A brief statement of the program’s purpose. 

An identification of the agency and subdi- 
vision responsible for the program. 

A rundown of what the program offers in 
money, equipment, technical assistance, etc. 

Requirements for eligibility. 

Citations from relevant acts and regulations. 

General background information—what the 
program is doing for others and what it can do 
for you. 

Also, valuable suggestions to help determine 
the proper approach when applying for funds. 


Specifically, the Directory consists of the follow- 


ing categories: 
Health Community Development 
Education Manpower Development 
Housing Special Programs 
Poverty Index and Appendix 


It’s easy to find what you want. “Education,” for 
example, is broken down into Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Higher Education, etc. Un- 
der each of these would come Facilities, Equip- 
ment, Research, etc. So, if you wanted to find out 
what money is available for equipment for second- 
ary schools, you could turn right to it. 


XEROX 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


XEROX, LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION SERVICE, DIRECTORY OF FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES ANO MONTHLY REPORTS 
FROM WASHINGTON ARE TRADEMARKS OF XEROX CORPORATION, 
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Continuous, accurate updating. 


The loose-leaf format has been chosen to accom- 
modate the frequent changes and additions to the 
programs. As soon as any information is outdated 
by new regulations, guidelines, or other develop- 
ments, new pages will be sent to you immediately. 
New pages will be sent as often as necessary to 
maintain complete, up-to-the-minute reliability. 
MONTHLY REPORT FROM WASHINGTON. 
The Monthly Report provides an advance look at 
new developments in federal, social and economic 
programs. It will give you a “feel” for what is hap- 
pening in Washington. The news will come mainly 
from off-the-record talks with the legislators and 
administrators closest to the subject at hand. This 
will give you extra time to prepare plans and pro- 
posals for anticipated projects. 
SUBSCRIBER INQUIRY SERVICE. 
This may well be the most important part of this 
service, Subseribers are invited to submit inquir- 
ies. The Legislative Information Service staff will 
respond with specific answers to specificquestions. 
There is no extra cost for this service. Each ^ 
subscriber, in effect, will have “a man in P d 
Washington" at all times. 4 
The total cost of subscribing to ^^ 
Legislative Information Service P d 
is $350 per year. ^^ 
If you are interested, ^ 


^ 
1 6 — Send lo: 
please fill out the COMBO P. i Legislative Information Serv 
@ Xerox Education Division 
4 1735 "I" Street, N.W. 
Ps Washington, D. C. 20006 


ot O Please start my subscription to Legislat 
@ Information Service and bill me. 


P d C] Please send me more information. 
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jackets. Protect them with MYLAR’ 


Experience proves that books circulate at 
least twice as often when their paper book 
jackets are left on. Jacket covers of Du Pont polyester film, mail this coupon today. 


MYLAR* polyester film keep paper jackets fr 
looking neat and attractive checkout after | 


checkout, | 

Jacket covers of MYLAR resist scratching, 
won't cloud or turn brittle with age. They 
permit effective jacket display for years. 
They are perfect for Children's Corners an 
Young Readers sections. MYLAR protects 
books from spilled soft drinks, ice cream, 
peanut butter, jelly... and children. 


Specify MYLAR the next time you order book- 


jacket covers or look for the MYLAR 
trademark when ordering from suppliers 


d 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


catalogs. For further information and a 
demonstration sheet of Du Pont MYLAR 


WOU PONT REGISTEREQ TRADEMARK, 


A nS fey eee eet Seen) CE cee SE Be eon, REM ee Rue OO MEE GUN, 


Du Pont Company, Film Department, Room 4618-8 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898 


Please send me information on book-jacket covers of 
MYLAR and a demonstration sheet of Du Pont MYLAR film. 




















Name 

Title 

Address ; 

City siete Oe, oo 5s — ZIP 
MYLAR? 


814. U. g PAT. CL 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


* 


make your own 
charging desk 
in 15 min. 







Myrtle Desk 
took 
15 years. 


Achieving quality craftsmanship without sacrificing tasteful design is what took Myrtle Desk 15 
years. And from the charging desk—the center of operations for your library—to the card catalog 
cabinets—Myrtle Desk’s design excellence is impressively obvious. The warmth that only wood 
provides is achieved by expert crafting of contemporary Walnut, traditional Maple, or combin- 
ations of exotic woods and metal. Versatility is the keynote, and all pieces are 

designed to work with wood or metal bases... to complement any style of interior MYRTLE 
design. Myrtle Desk’s library planning specialists are available to work with you, — rsaeanr 
your architect or library engineer in planning a beautifully coordinated library of | NS | 
character and dignity. Write for your copy of our catalog illustrating the complete — EE ESCUHU e 
collection of Myrtle Desk library furniture to: Dept. AL116, High Point, N. C. 27261. LIBRARY DIVISION 
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announcing 


 RhD VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


m 


aa PRE-PUBLICATION gs 


* E eens Et 
E RAD A, S 
es 
exst ame X. 
occ N 99 
F : PAID 
Fy te 3 s s 


$32.50 LIST 


s v& (publication date 
Cas s w January 31, 1967) 
vee. $21.65 postpaid 
ES on all orders 
received 


thereafter 















Edited by Pa p 
Dr. William E. Hopke Wa A 
School of Education ? 

Florida State University 





All educators, schools, and libraries are invited to examine, without obligation to buy, the all new deluxe 
two-volume set of Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational Guidance. This outstanding set, in preparation 
for over two years, will be ready in January. 

Over 120 consultants, editors and writers, and various governmental agencies have contributed to this pro- 
digious publishing effort. 

Acclaimed by experts—Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz: 

. Early career planning—and matching requirements for early career preparation— —have become the 
cornerstone for a national manpower policy for the future. Towards the developmént of that policy, these 
two volumes make a measurable contribution . .. | earnestly commend both to the attention of community 
and educational authorities, to business and labor leadership, and— most importantly— to parents of school 
age children throughout America." 

Deluxe two-volume educational edition; 50,000 Ist printing; more than 1,570 pages; over 600 illustrations; 

more than one million words; trim size—8 inches by 10% inches; side-sewn with two color ink-stamping 

d sturdy Buckram covers and heavy binder’s board; visibly reinforced with extra end-sheets and head- 
ands. 


$32.50 List $19.95 Pre-publication. Place your pre-publication order now! 
J. G. FERGUSON PUBLISHING CO ,2NO-M:CHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60602 
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Just for the record 


Not all new library products come from Gaylord, but 
you'd be surprised how many of the good ones do. 


Take our Record Browser Unit, for example. Highly 
functional.Displays up to 250 records in less than eight 
square feet of floor space. Keeps records neat and upright 
for easy viewing. | 


Attractive contemporery styling. Square tubular steel 
legs with satin-chrome finish. Other parts of maple, finished 
on all sides; for free-standing, back-to-back or against- 
the-wall use. 


Your choice of Dark Maple or Honey Tone Maple finish. 
Please write for prices. 


44 GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS, INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES Syracuse, N. Y. /Stockton, Calif. 
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ALA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The ALA Nominating Committee submits the fol- 
lowing slate of candidates for the 1967 election 
of the American Library Association in accord- 
ance with Bylaw Article III and Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2(e) and (f). The committee wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the nominees for allow- 
ing their names to appear on the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article III, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, which 
reads as follows: 


At the Midwinter Meeting any member of the Coun- 
cil may present a petition signed by not fewer than 
ten Councilors proposing additional nominations. In 
case nominations for more than two candidates for 
any office are made by the committee and by the 
petitioners, the Council shall take a written ballot 
on the names presented. The two names receiving 
the highest number of votes for any office shall be 
the official candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article III, Section 3(b) of the Bylaws, 
which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with 
the executive director by petition of any one hun- 
dred members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, provided 
written consent of these nominees shall have been 
filed with the executive director of the Association. 


ALA Nominating Committee 
Mary Edna Anders 

Dorothy Deininger 

Eloise Ebert 

Mrs. Mildred Frary 

Mrs. Lillian Moore Bradshaw, 


chairman 


NOMINATIONS 


President-elect 


In accordance with Article III, Section 1(c) and 
Section 5 of the Bylaws, two nominations are pre- 
sented for the office of president-elect, one of 
whom will serve as second vice-president. 


MRS. CARMA LEIGH, librarian, California State 
Library, Sacramento 

ROGER H. MCDONOUGH, director, State Library, 
State Department of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey 


Council l 
One person to be elected from each bracket of 


two candidates for the term 1967-71: 


FRANK J. BERTALAN, director, School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man 

ROBERT E. LEE, director, Library School, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia 


ROBERT H. BLACKBURN, chief librarian, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Library, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

JOHN P. WILKINSON, professor, School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Toronto, Tor- 
onto, Ont., Canada 


MURRAY L. BOB, director, Chautauqua Cat- 
taraugus Library System, Jamestown, New 
York 

KENNETH F. DUCHAC, supervisor, public librar- 
ies, Library Extension Division, Maryland 
State Department of Education, Baltimore 


CORA PAUL BOMAR, program director, Instruc- 
tional Media Services and ESEA Title I, 
State Department of Public Instruction, . 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

JEAN E. LOWRIE, head, Department of Librar- 
ianship, Western Michigan University, Kal- 
amazoo 


THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, director, University of 
Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 

ARTHUR M. MCANALLY, director, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman 


WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON, librarian, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago 

GORDON WILLIAMS, director, Center for Re- 
search Libraries, Chicago 


JACK CHITWOOD, director, Rockford Public 
Libraries, Rockford, Illinois 

EVELYN LEVY, librarian, Community Action 
Program, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more 


JEAN L. CONNOR, director, Division of Exten- 
sion, New York State Library, Albany 
CAROLYN CRAWFORD, director, Division of 
School Libraries and Instructional Mate- 
rials, State Department of Education, 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
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C. DONALD COOK, coordinator of cataloging, 
Columbia University Library, New York 
PAUL B. KABABIAN, director of libraries, Uni- 

versity of Vermont, Burlington 


MARK CRUM, director, Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 

EDWIN G. JACKSON, librarian, Public Library, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


SHIRLEY EDSALL, librarian, Corning Commur.- 
ity College Library, Corning, New York 
JAMES W. PIRIE, librarian, Charles Stewart 

Mott Library, Flint, Michigan 


RICHARD B. ENGEN, head, Field Service Divi- 
sion, Oregon State Library, Salem 

PHILIP OGILVIE, librarian, North Carolina State 
Library, Raleigh 


DAVID E. ESTES, chief, Special Collections Di- 
vision, Emory University Library, Atlarta 

RACHEL MARTIN, librarian, Furman University 
Library, Greenville, South Carolina 


VIRGINIA FOWLER, editor, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York 

MRS. RUTH HILL VIGUERS, editor, Horn Book 
Magazine, Boston 


JOHNNIE E. GIVENS, librarian, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 

SARAH D. JONES, librarian, the Julia Rogers 
Library, Goucher College, Towson, Mary- 
land 


MAE GRAHAM, supervisor, school libraries, Ex- 
tension Division, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore 

SARA L. SIEBERT, coordinator, work with young 
adults, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


FRANK D. HANKINS, librarian, Del Mar Col- 
lege, Corpus Christi, Texas 

JAMES O. WALLACE, librarian, San Antonio 
College Library, San Antonio, Texas 


MRS. RUTH SHEAHAN HOWARD, staff librarian, 
First United States Army, Fort George 
Meade, Maryland 

GERALDINE LeMAY, library director, Savannah 
Public and Chatham-Effingham-Liberty Re- 
gional Library, Savannah, Georgia 
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EFFIE LEE MORRIS, coordinator, children's ac- 
tivities, San Francisco Public Library 

MARGARET S. SKIFF, coordinator, work with 
children, Cuyahoga County Public Library, 
Cleveland 


MARGARET M. MULL, chief, Central Library, 
Minneapolis Public Library 

STILLMAN K. TAYLOR, Fairbanks-Vigo City 
Memorial Library, Terre Haute, Indiana 


VIOLET MYER, head, Films Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

WILLIAM T. PETERS, chief, Educational Film 
Department, Detroit Public Library 


RALPH H. PARKER, university librarian, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia 

MELVIN J. VOIGT, university librarian, Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego, La Jolla 


DOROTHY SKAU, librarian, Southern Utilization 
Research and Development Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, New 
Orleans 

HELEN YAST, librarian, American Hospital 
Association, Chicago 


MILDRED K. SMOCK, librarian, Free Public Li- 
brary, Council Bluffs, lowa 

MRS. LaFRANCES SULLIVAN, librarian, Natrona 
County Public Library, Casper, Wyoming 


‘To fill the unexpired term 1966-70 of Louise An- 


thony, deceased: 


JOHN BRADBURY, instructor, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb 60115 

MARY LOUISE MANN, supervisor, Secondary 
School Libraries, North Central Metropoli- 
tan School District, Washington Township, 
Indianapolis 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article VII, 
Section 1, and Bylaws, Article IIT, Section 6(a) 
and (b), the Council Nominating Committee sub- 
mits the following slate of candidates for elec- 
tion by the Council to the Executive Board for 
the term 1967—71—one person to be elected from 
each block of two candidates: 
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BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, editor, Dewey Decimal 
Classification, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, assistant director for 


technical services, National Agricultural Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 


RICHARD L. DARLING, director, Department oí 
Instructional Materials, Montgomery County 
Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland 

WILLARD O. YOUNGS, librarian, Seattle Public 
Library 


Ballots with biographical notes on each nominee 
will be distributed to voting members of Council 
at the Midwinter Meeting when the election will 
be held. 
Council Nominating Committee 
Harold D. Martelle, Jr. 
Howard M. Rowe 
Helen M. Welch, chairman 





The Index to ALA Organization and Informa- 
tion will be found at the end of this issue, be- 
ginning on page 1101. The index to the other 
ten issues of Volume 60 of the ALA Bulletin, 
and to the other contents of this issue, will be 
published in the December issue. 








FIRST PRINTING 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED ON THE 


s=" WATER! 


e 375 Hardbound Pages of terminology, pictures, 
tables and illustrative charts 

e Considered a communication "must" for 
every private and public library by the 
nation’s water pollution control authorities 
and those concerned with water management 

$ Heartily endorsed by federal and state 
legislators, Conservation Commissions, 
Forestry and Water Resource Commissions 


$12.95 Postpaid 


THOMAS PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
724 Desnoyer Street Kaukauna, Wisconsin 
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bookmark 


This is the symbol of quality 
and service for specialized 
library binding programs. 
Pamphlets, periodicals, 
technical compilations — 
whatever your special re- 
quirements, Heckman can 
meet them. [ ] We engage in 
constant research and devel. 


“opment to find ways of 


giving you finer quality and 
faster service at lower cost. 
Electronic data systems 
equipment to process orders 
is one result. For all your 
binding requirements write 
or phone THE HECKMAN 
BINDERY, INC., NORTH 
MANCHESTER, INDIANA. 
PHONE AREA 219 982-2107. 
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A pioneering survey on the economics 
of the performing arts with vital implications 
for their survival in the United States. 


PERFORMING ARTS — 
THE ECONOMIC DILEMMA 


A Study of Problems common to 
Theater, Opera, Music and Dance 


By WILLIAM J. BAUMOL and WILLIAM G. BOWEN 


Two Princeton economists, bringing to their work a special sensitivity 
to the arts, present a comprehensive and probing study of the economic 
problems besetting the performing arts in the United States today. It 
goes far beyond the issues of union demands, poor management, and 
inflation traditionally blamed for the financial predicament of the 
performing arts. 


The authors re-examine the expansion of cultural institutions and offer 
provocative new insights. A profile of the audience gives detailed 
information on its education, occupation, income, geographic distribu- 
tion, ticket-buying habits. New facts . . . a brilliant analysis of the 
underlying problems facing the performing arts. 


To the citizen and civic leader, as well as the serious student, the 
professional, the manager, to all connected with arts centers, this book 
will bring a new understanding of the problems of the performing arts 
in a technological age. 


582 pages ‘Tables, graphs, index. $7.50 November 21 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


4] East 70 Street, New York, N. Y. 10021 
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Send to: University Microfilms, Inc. A-K 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 






Please send me a catalog of magazines 
on microfilm. 
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b. i 
“* “GROLIER UNIVERSAL is recom- | 
mended as a low-priced ready |I 
reference encyclopedia for l 
homes, schools and libraries." l 
The Booklist and ! 
Subscription Books Bulletin ! 
of the American Library | 
Association, June 15, 1965. i 

l 

E 


A practical solution to librarians’ 
needs for increased reference materials: 


High Quality, Recommended" 
GROLIER UNIVERSAL 


GROLIER UNIVERSAL was created to help librari- 
ans solve a dilemma: how to increase reference 
facilities without increasing budget...and with- 
out sacrificing quality. GROLIER UNIVERSAL is 
priced low--so you can ease the burden on over- 
taxed reference facilities by purchasing thres 
sets for about the price that one set usually costs. 

School librarians, too, can afford both to add 
needed reference sources to the central schocl 
library and have “reference branches” in class- 
rooms that require them. Classroom referenc2 
cores stimulate students to practice good re- 
search techniques at an early age, and whet 
their appetites for the deeper research facilities 
of the library itself. 

But the virtues of GROLIER UNIVERSAL are 
not concerned with price alone. In less than a 
year, it has become one of America’s recom- 


25% 


off list price 
of $99.50 
to Schools 

and Libraries 





mended, full-range, authoritative encyclopedias. 
In the UNIVERSAL, a summary of the world’s 
knowledge has been concisely placed within 10 
full-sized, sturdily bound volumes. The type is 
large and clear. The 12,000 illustrations are new 
and colorful. The 25,000 entries are as precise 
and accurate as modern scholarship and lead- 
ing university faculty members could make 
them...and as up to date as the most modern 
curriculum. 

We invite you to examine GROLIER UNIVER- 
SAL, the finest encyclopedia for the money, any- 
where...the first encyclopedia expressly 
designed and priced to help you satisfy ever- 
growing reference needs in public library, 
branches and bookmobiles, and in the central 
school library and classrooms. 


SPENCER DIVISION 


Grolier Educational Corporation 
575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10022 


ACTUAL SIZE: 1014" x 8" 
10 VOLUMES 
5,000,000 WORDS 
6,324 PAGES 
25,000 ENTRIES 
12,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
INCLUDING 4,500 IN COLOR 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association is the oldest 
and largest national library association in the 
world, with thirteen divisions, fifty-four state, 
regional, and territorial chapters, and eleven 
affiliated organizations. Founded in 1876, the 
Association has a membership today of more 
than 30,000 librarians, libraries, library trus- 
tees, and friends of libraries. ' 

The object of the ALA is to extend and im- 
prove library service and librarianship in the 
United States and throughout the world. In the 
furtherance of this objective, it seeks to make 
books and ideas vital forces in American life, 
to make libraries easily accessible to all people, 
to improve professional standards of librarian- 
ship, and to create and publish professional 
literature. 


Services 
The ALA establishes standards of service, 


support, educational qualifications, and wel- 
fare for libraries and library personnel, and 
promotes the adoption of such standards in li- 
braries of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of li- 
brarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nationwide 
program for recruiting competent personnel 
for professional careers in librarianship. It 
promotes popular understanding and public 
acceptance of the value of library service and 
librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits li- 
braries in many ways. An outstanding example 
is the enactment and administration of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act. 


Organization 


The Association is governed by its member- 
ship through a body of elected representatives 
called the Council, and through an administra- 
tive body of the Council, including the As- 
sociation officers, called the Executive Board. 
The affiliated state, provincial, territorial, and 
regional library associations elect representa- 
tives to Council. : 

The ALA activities are carried on by a head- 
quarters staff under the direction of an execu- 


tive director, by appointed voluntary commit- 
tees, by the divisions and their sections, and 
by round table groups interested in various 
aspects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought. a need for specialization 
among libraries and within the profession. To 
provide practical channels for utilizing this di- 
versity of interest, ALA members have organ- 
ized themselves into divisions to extend and 
improve library service and librarianship with- 
in certain special fields. Divisions have been 
organized by kind of library and by kind of li- 
brary work, each division operating in an area 
of responsibility distinct from the others. | 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections, and serve on 
voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad. 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of li- 
brary science, publishing professional books 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library 
policy and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 
to every member, carries articles and reports 
on the Association’s activities and on signifi- 
cant developments in librarianship. The Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin, published 
twice a month, reviews current books to assist 
libraries in their selection of new material for 
loan and for reference. A number of the divi- 
sions publish journals which are sent free to 
their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country as a means of pro- 
fessional information, stimulation, and. ad- 
vancement. They provide a mechanism for par- 
ticipating in library affairs, for improving 
methods of operation, and for inspecting dis- 
plays of library materials, appliances, and 
equipment. eee 
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“highly readable”... "vibrant" 


“informative” ... "colorful" . 


"recommended" . .. New titles in 


Lippincott's Illustrated | 


Portraits of the Nations 


Series for Young People 


The Land 
and People of 


3 CZECHO- 
J SLOVAKIA 
4 Elvajean 


Hall 


“In tbis vibrant, colorful history-in-brief 
the readers come to feel the impact of 
invasion, amalgamation, division, now 
by Roman or Magyar, now by Habs- 
burg or German. In today’s Communist 
government the reader sees the record 
of losses and gains... Recommended 
for school and public libraries." 
— Starred review, Library Journal. 
Photographs, map, index. $3.25 
LLB $2.93* 





The Land 
and People of 


CHILE 


J. David 


Bowen 


“A highly readable, informative survey 
which highlights the distinctive charac- 
teristics of Chile... shows the influence 
of Chile’s history and diverse geographic 
features on the nation’s development 
and contemporary way of life.” 
— The Booklist, ALA. 
Photographs, map, index. $3.25 


LLB $2.93% 


*Lippincott Longlife Binding 
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HOW TO USE THIS ISSUE 


The purpose of this issue is to set forth, concise- 
ly and conveniently for reference use, the most 
generally useful information about the current 
organization of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Table of Contents shows where to find 
information about each of the component parts 
of the organization and also contains an alpha- 
betical list of the divisions. 

Arrangement—Most of the detailed informa- 
tion in this issue under main headings is in al- 
phabetical order. 

Divisions and Round Tables—Information 
about divisions is given in this order: 1) officers, 
including board members; 2) publications; 3) 
committees; 4) sections and their committees, if 
any; and 5) other components, such as chapters 
and discussion groups. Listings of round tables 
contain substantially the same type of informa- 
tion. 

Addresses—Addresses of a large number of 
officers and of all committee chairmen are given 
in the most concise form possible. Abbreviations 
are few and are readily understood. A key to ab- 
breviations of names of the divisions will be 
found at the beginning of the Index, page 1101. 

Dates—Inclusive dates in parentheses follow- 
ing a name indicate the term of office of the per- 
son. A single date indicates the end of the term 
of office, which coincides with the end of the an- 
nual conference of that year. 

ALA participation and cooperation—ALA par- 
ticipates in the work of many other organiza- 
tions in a variety of ways. Information on this 
participation and cooperation will be found pri- 
marily in three sections of this issue: Joint Com- 
mittees (page 1014), Division Joint Committees 
(page 1016), and Representatives to Other Orga- 
nizations (page 1057). Joint committees are 
formed by the ALA and another organization; 
division joint committees, as opposed to interdivi- 
sional committees, are formed by an ALA divi- 
sion and another organization. ALA also has 
representatives on the policy or executive bodies 
of other organizations for whose work it does 
not make itself responsible. Just as division joint 
committees work with other organizations within 
their fields of responsibility, so ALA representa- 
tion to another organization may be from a divi- 
sion or one of its sections, when the work of the 
organization as a whole is within the field of re- 
sponsibility of the division or its section. ee@ 
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A student is about to dial the phone in 
his dorm room. He's going to use it to 
study French by calling the Learning Lab. 
At the same time other students will be 
dialing lessons in Biology, Government, 
Speech ... any subject the university has 
scheduled for that period. Through the tel- 
ephone, universities can extend their Learn- 
ing Lab facilities economically to every 
dormitory room, so students can take full 
advantage of a university's opportunities. 


This use of the telephone as a learning 


tool, in addition to its everyday function, . 


is just a beginning. Soon, a student will 


v 


be able to connect with a computer, put a 
problem to it, and receive information back 
in the most convenient form . . . voice or 
teletypewriter . . . even as a video image. 


This is one more way we are working to 
improve communications to meet the fu- 


ture needs of students, faculty and admin- 


istration. Many of these communications 


systems—Tele-Lecture service (two-way am- 
plified phone calls), Data-Phone* service, 
and remote blackboard projection— are 
available now. Find out what you can do to 
benefit from them by talking with your Bell 
Telephone Communications Consultant, 


) 


Dial 3621 for French III 


* Service mark of the Bell System 





Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 


AleT@ 
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LITERARY AND HISTORICAL DICTIONARIES 


A NEW GALE RESEARCH COMPANY REPRINT SERIES 


The Literary and Historical Dictionary Series will 
bring together a group of highly-specialized and 
important dictionaries published during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries which encom- 
pass fictional characters; literary, artistic, political, 
and religious movements; nicknames and pseudo- 
nyms of authors and other personalities; fanciful 
names of objects, places, and geographical features; 
battles; etc. 


The LHDS titles are being selected to provide to- 
day’s librarian, researcher, scholar, and student with 
primary tools to quickly unlock obscure or forgot- 
ten meanings, history, designations, or terminology 
that relate to the tens of thousands of persons, 


places, and things encountered in literary and his- 
torical writings published through the early 1900s. 


RECOMMENDED BY REFERENCE 
AUTHORITIES 


Most titles in the series are included in one or more 
of the standard bibliographies of reference books 
in each subject area, such as Winchell, Walford, 
Zischka, and Sonnenschein; others are in lists of 
basic books for college and public libraries; all are 
essential to a solid working reference collection in 
literature, history, political science, sociology, his- 
tory, and geography. 


AVAILABLE NOW OR IN PRESS 


Dictionary of English Literature: Being a Com- 
prehensive Guide to English Authors and Their 
Works. W. Davenport Adams. 1884. 708 pages. 
13,000 entries. (Winchell, Northup, others.) 
$21.00 


The Historic Note-Book, with an Appendix of Bat- 
tles. E., Cobham Brewer. 1896. 997 pages. 
13,000 entries. (Winchell, Zischka, Minto, 
others.) $27.50 


The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names in 
Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. E. Cobham Brewer. 1899. 
1,243 pages. 15,000 entries. (Winchell, Walford, 
others.) Two Volumes $29.50 


Sobriquets and Nicknames. Albert R. Frey. 1887. 
482 pages. 5,000 entries. (Kennedy, Winchell, 
others.) $14.00 


Dictionary of Battles. Thomas Benfield Harbot- 
tle. 1905. 298 pages. 1,800 entries. (Kroeger, 
Zischka, Sonnenschein, others.) $8.00 


A Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and Sur- 
names of Persons, Places, and Things. Edward 
Latham. 1904. 334 pages. 4,000 entries. (V/in- 
chell. Sonnenschein, others.) $9.50 


Curiosities of Popular Customs and Rites, Cere- 
monies, Observances, and Miscellaneous Antiq- 
uities. William S. Walsh. 1898. 1,018 pages. 
750 entries. (Winchell, Sonnenschein, others.) 
$27.50 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. William S. 
Walsh. 1892. 1,104 pages. 1,800 entries; 1,200 
other references. (Walford, Winchell, others.) 
$28.50 
The Book of Days, A Miscellany of Popular Antiq- 
uities in Connection with the Calendar, Includ- 
ing Anecdote, Biography and History, Curiosities 
of Literature, and Oddities of Human Life and 
Character. Robert Chambers, 1886. 1,671 pages. 
(Winchell, Walford, others.) 
Two volumes $38.50 
5000 Facts and Fancies. William Henry P. Phyfe. 


1901. 816 pages. 5,300 entries, (Winchell, Son- 
nenschein, others.) $23.00 


Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames, Be- 
stowed on Eminent Men, and Analogous Popu- 
lar Appellations. William A. Wheeler. 1917. 440 
pages. 5,000 entries. (Winchell, Zischka, aio oh 


Familiar Allusions. William A. and Charles G. 
Wheeler. 1882. 584 pages. 5,800 entries. (Win- 
chell, Sonnenschein, others.) $16.00 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction. William S. Walsh. 
Volume 1: Classical, Mediaeval, Legendary. 1915. 
379 pages, 1,345 entries. Volume 2: Modern 
Prose and Poetry. 1914. 391 pages. 2,500 
entries. (Winchell, others.) Per volume $12.00 


The Every-Day Book. Two Volumes. 1826, 1827. 
Volume 1, 860 pages; Volume 2, 856 pages. 


The Table Book. 1827-28. Two Volumes in One. 
874 pages. 


The Year Book. 1832. 824 pages. 
All by William Hone. A reviewer of the time com- 
mented, ''It is difficult to give more than a faint 
idea of their merits. The Year Book, The Every- 
Day Book, and The Tabie Book are all much of 
the same character, and after the same plan... 
Curious anecdotes, quaint scraps of information 
from old books, queer epitaphs, reminiscences 
of obsolete manners and customs . . . and a 
hundred and one other little dainties of a like sort 
are here thrown together in a delightful confu- 
sion." The confusion is brought to order by full 
subject indexes in each volume. (Various 
volumes cited by Winchell, Walford, others.) 
Per volume $22.50 


A Dictionary of Miracles. E. Cobham Brewer. 
1884. 618 pages. (Mudge, Walford, ee 
13.50 


Literary and Historical Dictionary Series Master 
index. Being compiled by the Gale Research 
Company for publication in 1967. Places in one 
alphabet references to entries in all the volumes 
listed above and other volumes to be announced 
later which will be part of the LHDS group. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 entries. $28.00 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE OR ORDER ON APPROVAL 
DEDUCT 10% FROM ORDERS PLACED BEFORE DECEMBER 31 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY ‘1400 Book Tower Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


President—-MARY v. GAVER, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 08903. 

First Vice-President and President-Elect—ros- 
TER E. MOHRHARDT, National Agricultural L., 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 

Second Vice-President—JosEPH H. REASON, How- 
ard Univ. L., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

Treasurer (term expiring 1968)-—RALPH BLASIN- 
CAME, JR., Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 

Executive Director—pavip H. cLirr, ALA head- 
quarters. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
The Executive Board consists of the officers, the 
immediate past president, and eight members 
elected by and from the Council. 


Immediate Past President 


ROBERT C. VOSPER, Univ. of California Research 
L., 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 90024. 


Terms Expiring 1967 


KEITH DOMS, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh, 4400 
Forbes Ave. 15213. 

WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, Williams College L., Williams- 
town, Mass. 01267. 


Terms Expiring 1968 


MRS. ALMA S. JACOBS, P.L., Great Falls, Mont. 
59401. 

KATHERINE LAICH, Los Angeles P.L., 630 W. 
Fifth St., 90017. 


Terms Expiring 1969 


JOHN M. DAWSON, Hugh M. Morris L., Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark 19711. 

MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
61803. 


Executive Office 


DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 
MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Clift. 


Terms Expiring 1970 

ROBERT L. TALMADGE, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
61803. 

EILEEN THORNTON, Carnegie L., Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Headquarters Visiting Committee 


MR. BLASINGAME (1968), chairman; MRS. JACOBS 
(1967), MR. TALMADGE (1968). 


Investments Committee 

The officers and immediate past president: miss 
CAVER, chairman; MR. MOHRHARDT, MR. REA- 
SON, MR. BLASINGAME, MR. CLIFT, MR. VOSPER. 


Space Needs 


MISS LAICH, chairman; MR. BLASINGAME, MR. DAW- 
SON, MRS. JENKINS. 


Goals for Action Study 
See ALA Committees. 


ALA PUBLISHING BOARD 

Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII. 

EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. of California L., Los 
Angeles 90024, chairman (1968); ARTHUR 
YABROFF (1968), both members-at-large; EI- 
LEEN THORNTON (1968), WYLLIS E. WRIGHT 
(1967), Executive Board members; Mns. FRAN- 
CES KENNON JOHNSON, chairman, Editorial 
Committee; secretary, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


HOLDEN K. FARRAR, Smith Barney and Co., Chi- 
cago (1967). 

ROBERT L. FOOTE, Sidley, Austin, Burgess and 
Smith, Chicago (1968). 

RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Stanford Univ. L., Stan- 
ford, Calif. (1969). 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


C. J. HOY, conference manager. 
MARY C. CILLUFFO, assistant for conference ar- 
rangements. 
RUTH WARNCKE, deputy executive director and 
director, Divisional Services Department. 
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Headquarters Staff 


ELAINE MITCHELL, administrative assistant and 
secretary to Miss Warncke. 

WILLIAM WOULFE, administrative assistant for 
divisions. 

PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, special assistant for pro- 
grams. 

ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, associate executive director 
and director, Office Services Department. 
. CARL O. SWANSON, administrative assistant cor 
personnel and purchasing. 
LeROY J. GAERTNER, comptroller and director, 

Fiscal Services Department. 

RAYMOND GRANBERG, supervisor, Data Process- 
ing. 

MRS. MARGARET F. BLANKLEY, supervisor, Mem- 
bership and Subscription Records, and edi- 
tor, Membership Directory. 

GERMAINE KRETTEK, associate executive director 
and director, ALA Washington Office. 
MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director, ALA Publishing 

Department. 

SAMRAY SMITH, director, ALA Information De- 
partment, 


Divisional Offices 
Adult Services Division 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


American Association of School Librarians 

Executive secretary, to be appointed. 

MARGARET NICHOLSEN, acting executive secre- 
tary. 

LAURA DELL JUSTIN, assistant executive secretary, 
National Education Association headquarters, 
Room 314, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Telephone: Area Code 202~234- 
4848. 

Knapp School Libraries Project, see General 
Offices listing. 


American Association of State Libraries 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


American Library Trustee Association 
EDWARD G. STRABLE, executive secretary. 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


GEORGE M. BAILEY, executive secretary. 
MRS. MARY FALVEY, publications officer. 
Choice, see General Offices listing. 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries ^ 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Children’s Services Division 
RUTH TARBOX, executive secretary. 
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MICHAEL MADDEN, assistant. 


Information Science and Automation Division 


Executive secretary, to be appointed. 
RUTH WARNCKE, liaison until appointment. 


Library Administration Division 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, executive secretary. 
Assistant, to be appointed. 
Office for Recruitment, see General Offices listing. 


Library Education Division 


See General Offices listing, Office for Library 
Education. 


Public Library Association 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


Reference Services Division 
EDWARD C. STRABLE, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, executive secretary. 


Young Adult Services Division 


RUTH TARBOX, executive secretary. 
MICHAEL MADDEN, assistant. 


General Offices 
ALA. Bulletin 


SAMRAY SMITH, editor. 

MRS. MILDRED GESHWILER, assistant editor. 

C. J. HOY, advertising and business manager. 
MRS. PATRICIA GOLDIE, publications assistant. 


Choice 


100 Riverview Center, Middletown, Conn. 06457. 
Telephone: Area Code 203-347-6933. 

PETER M. DOIRON, editor. 

MARY E. POOLE, assistant editor for production. 


Headquarters Library 


RUTH M. WHITE, librarian. 
MIRIAM DONAHOE, assistant librarian. 


Intellectual Freedom Office 
Director, to be appointed. 


International Relations Office 


THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, director. 
DAVID HOFFMAN, assistant director. 


Office for Library Education 


LESTER E. ASHEIM, director. 
Committee on Accreditation 
Secretary, to be appointed. 
Library Education Division 
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Executive secretary, to be appointed. 


Membership Promotion Office 
DOROTHY A. TURICK, assistant. 


Public Relations Office 
Public Relations Officer, to be appointed. 


Office for Recruitment 
MYRL RICKING, director. 


Office for Research and Development 


FORREST F. CARHART, JR., director. 

MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG, research analyst. 

MRS. JEAN L. HOFFMAN, Clearinghouse indexer 
and abstractor. 


Library Technology Program 


FORREST F. CARHART, JR., director. 

RICHARD LUCE, assistant director. 

WILLIAM P. COLE, editor-manager, Library 
Technology Reports. 

EDWARD M. JOHNSON, technical editor. 

MRS. GLADYS T. PIEZ, general editor. 

ROBERT J. SHAW, head, Technical Informa- 
tion Service. 


Publishing Department 
MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director and secretary to 


Officers of the Council, 1966-67 


President—MARY v. GAVER, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 08903. 

First Vice-President and President-Elect—rosTEkR 
E. MOHRHARDT, National Agricultural L., U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Second Vice-President—JosEPH H. REASON, How- 
ard Univ. Ls, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

Secretary—DAVID H. CLIFT, ALA headquarters. 


COUNCILORS 
See Bylaws, Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. The 
year following a name is the date of expiration 
of term of office. The Council year begins at the 
end of the annual conference. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


ALLEN, EMIL, W., JR., New Hampshire State L., 
Concord 03302 (1969). 
ANDERSON, JOHN F., Tucson, Ariz., P.L. 85701 


Council 


the Editorial Committee. 
MRS. MARILYN GRAVES, administrative assistant. 
MARION DITTMAN, editor of publications. 
JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 
MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 
director (Subscription Books Bulletin). 
PAULINE CIANCIOLO, assistant to the director. 
Assistant to the director, to be appointed. 
Production Manager, to be appointed. 
JAMES W. PIRIE, editor, Junior College Booklist. 
ALEX LADENSEN, editor, American Library Laws. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


EDNA V. VANEK, editor. 

ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, assistant editor. 

BARBARA JOYCE DUREE, editor, young adult books. 

MRS. SALLY C. ESTES, reviewer, young adult books. 

HELEN E. KINSEY, editor, children’s books. 

MRS. RUTH P. BULL, reviewer, children’s books. 

MRS. MARGUERITE KETTERING, reviewer, adult 
books. 

HELEN AMES MCGREGOR, reviewer, adult books. 

MRS. ESTHER POTTS, reviewer, adult books. 


ALA Washington Office 


Hotel Coronet, 200 C St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20003. Telephone: Area Code 202-547-4440. 
GERMAINE KRETTEK, director. 

EILEEN D. COOKE, assistant director. 


COUNCIL 


(1970). 

AYRAULT, MARGARET W., Graduate School of Li- 
brary Studies, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 
96822 (1968). i 

BAKER, MRS. AUGUSTA, New York P.L. 10019 
(1968). 

BENDIX, DOROTHY, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil- 
adelphia 19104 (1969). 

BEVIS, DOROTHY, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle 98105 (1968). 

BLACK, RALPH E., Div. of Library Education, New 
York State Univ. College, Geneseo 14454 
(1969). 

BRODERICK, DOROTHY M., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 44106 
(1968). 

BULL, MARY LOIS, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
61803 (1967). 

CHENEY, MRS. FRANCES NEEL, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
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Council 


ville, Tenn. 37203 (1968). 

CLARK, RHETA ADELE, Connecticut State Dept. of 
Education, Hartford 06115 (1970). 

COLE, DORIS M., School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., Univ. 13210 (1970). 

COPENHAVER, MARGARET SUE, Wythe High School 
L., Richmond, Va. (1967). 

CRAIG, MRS. FLORENCE S., Adult Education, Cuya- 
hoga County P.L., Cleveland 44113 (1967). 
CUSTER, BENJAMIN A., Dewey Decimal Classifica- 

tion, Library of Congress 20540 (1969). 

DALTON, JACK, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia Univ., New York 10027 (1968). 

DARLING, RICHARD L., Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 (1967). 

DAVIDSON, DONALD c., Univ. of California L., 
Santa Barbara 93018 (1967). 

EDMONDS, ANNE C., Mt. Holyoke College L., South 
Hadley, Mass. 01075 (1969). 

ERICKSON, WALFRED, Eastern Michigan Univ. L., 
Ypsilanti 48197 (1967). 

FARRELL, SALLIE J., Louisiana State L., Baten 
Rouge 70801 (1967). 

FIELD, MRS. CAROLYN W., Free L. of Philadelphia 
19103 (1967). 

FRY, RAY M., School and Library Div., Field En- 
terprises Educational Corp., Chicago 60654 
(1969). 

GALICK, MRS. V. GENEVIEVE, Div. of Library Ex- 
tension, Massachusetts State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Boston 02116 (1970). 

GOGGIN, MRS. MARGARET, Univ. of Florida Ls., 
Gainesville 32603 (1970). 

GOODRICH, MARGARET, Post L., Ft. Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Tex. 78234 (1969). 

GRAFTON, ERNESTINE, Iowa State Traveling L., 
Des Moines 50319 (1968). 

HACKER, HAROLD S., Rochester, N.Y., P.L. 14604 
(1969). 

| HAMLIN, ARTHUR T. 
45221 (1968). 

HARDAWAY, ELLIOTT, Univ. of South Florida Ls., 
Tampa 33620 (1967). 

HENNE, FRANCES, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 10027 (1969). 

HENSEL, EVELYN MILDRED, Pennsylvania State 
Univ. L., University Park 16802 (1970). 

HERON, DAVID W., Univ. of Nevada Ls, Reno 
(1970). 

HITCHCOCK, JENNETTE E., Stanford, Calif., Univ. 
Ls. 94305 (1970). 

HOLMAN, WILLIAM R., San Francisco P.L. 94102 
(1968). 

HUTCHINSON, HELEN D., Free L. of Philadelphia 
19103 (1967). 

JACKSON, W. CARL, Pennsylvania State Univ. Ls., 
University Park 16802 (1969). 


Univ. of Cincinnati L. 
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JENKINS, MRS. FRANCES B., Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
61803 (1967). 

JONES, SARAH LEWIS, Georgia State Dept. of 
Education, Atlanta 30303 (1968). 

KALP, MARGARET, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 27515 
(1967). 

KASER, DAVID, Joint Univ. Ls, Nashville, Tenn. 
87203 (1968). 

LADLEY, MRS. WINIFRED CLAIRE, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
61803 (1968). 

LANG, REV. JOVIAN, Quincy, Ill, College L. 62301 
(1968). 

LEES, GLADYS L., Public School Ls. Tacoma, 
Wash. (1970). 

LUCIOLI, CLARA E., Cleveland P.L. 44114 (1969). 

MCCLARREN, ROBERT R., Indiana State L., Indi- 
anapolis 46204. (1970). 

MCCULLOCH, MRS. MARY K., Fairfax County P.L., 
Fairfax, Va. 22030 (1968). 

MCGUIRE, MRS. ALICE BROOKS, Casis Elementary 
School L., Austin, Tex. 78703 (1970). 

MAHAR, MARY HELEN, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
20202 (1969). 

MANTHORN, M. JANE, Boston P.L. 02117 (1970). 

MARSHALL, ALBERT P. Page L., Lincoln Univ, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65102 (1967). 

MARTELLE, HAROLD D, JR. San Francisco P.L. 
94102 (1968). 

MARTIN, MRS. ALLIE BETH, Tulsa, Okla., City- 
County L. System 74120 (1969). 

MARVIN, JAMES C, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, P.L. 
52401 (1968). 

MILCZEWSKI, MARION A., Univ. of Washington 
Ls., Seattle 98105 (1970). 

MIXER, CHARLES W., Columbia Univ. Ls, New 
York 10027 (1967). 

MONROE, MARGARET E, Library School, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 53706 (1970). 

MOON, ERIC, Library Journal, R. R. Bowker Co., 
New York 10036 (1970). 

MORIARTY, JOHN H., Purdue Univ. Ls., West La- 
fayette, Ind. 47907 (1967). 

MOULTON, DORIS E., Milwaukee P.L. 53233 
(1969). 

MUTSCHLER, HERBERT F., King County Library 
System, Seattle 98122 (1969). 

O'BRIEN, KATHERINE L, New York P.L. 10018 
(1970). 

ORR, ROBERT M., Grosse Pointe, Mich., P.L. 48236 
(1969). 

OSTVOLD, HARALD, California Institute of Tech- 
nology L., Pasadena 91109 (1968). 
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PARKER, RALPH H., Univ. of Missouri L., Colum- 
bia 65201 (1967). 

PLAIN, ELEANOR, Aurora, Ill., P.L. 60505 (1969). 

PURDY, G. FLINT, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit 
48202 (1970). 

REED, EMILY W., Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201 (1969). 

REID, CHARLES E., 620 W. Drive, Paramus, N.J. 
07652 (1970). 

RENFRO, KATHRYN R., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lin- 
coln 68508 (1969). 
REYNOLDS, MARYAN E., 

Olympia 98502 (1967). 

REYNOLDS, MICHAEL M., Indiana Univ. L., Bloom- 
ington 47403 (1970). 

ROBINSON, ALICE L., Library and Audio-Visual 
Services, Board of Education, Frederick, Md. 
21701 (1969). 

ROBINSON, RUTH ANN, West Oak Lane Branch, 
Free L. of Philadelphia 19138 (1970).. 

ROVELSTAD, HOWARD, Univ. of Maryland Ls., Col- 
lege Park 20742 (1969). 

ROWE, HOWARD M., San Bernardino, Calif., P.L. 
92401 (1967). 

RUFSVOLD, MARGARET L, Div. of Library Science, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington 47405 (1970). 
RUSK, ALICE C., Bureau. of Library Services, Bal- 
timore City Public Schools 21218 (1969). 
RYBERG, H. THEODORE, Univ. of Alaska Ls., Col- 

lege 99735 (1970). 

SCHICK, FRANK L., Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202 
(1968). 

SCUDDER, ROBERT E., 
19103 (1968). 
SESSA, FRANK B., Graduate School of Library and 
Information Sciences, Univ. of Pittsburgh 

15213 (1970). 

SEVERANCE, ROBERT W., U.S. Air Univ. L., Max- 
well Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 36112 
(1970). 

SHACHTMAN, BELLA E., Technical Services, Na- 
tional Agricultural L., Washington, D.C. 20250 
(1967). 

SHEPARD, MRS. MARIETTA D., Columbus Memorial 
L., Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
20006 (1969). - 

SINCLAIR, DOROTHY M., School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 44106 
(1961). 

SMITH, MARY ROGERS, 1539 N. Harvard Blvd., 
Apt. 1, Los Angeles 90027 (1967). 

STANFORD, EDWARD B., Univ. of Minnesota Ls., 
Minneapolis 55455 (1967). 

STEVENS, ROBERT DAVID, Univ. of Hawaii L. 
Honolulu 96822 (1970). 


Washington State L. 


Free L. of Philadelphia 


Council 


SWEASY, MRS. J. R., Carnegie-Lawther L., Red 
Wing, Minn. 55066 (1968). 
THORNTON, EILEEN, Oberlin, Ohio, College L. 
44074 (1968). 
WAITY, MRS. GLORIA J., La Follette Senior High 
School L., Madison, Wis. 53704 (1969). 

WELCH, HELEN M., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
61803 (1968). 

WIESE, M. BERNICE, Library Services, Public 
Schools, Baltimore 21218 (1968). 

YOUNGS, WILLARD O., Seattle P.L. 98104 (1967). 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter is 
entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representation 
is through state or provincial chapters, unless 
chapters in a region choose to take representa- 
tion through a regional chapter. In such case the 
regional chapter shall elect one representative 
from each state or provincial chapter within the 
regional chapter. 


Alabama Library Ássociation—MRs. JIMMIE M. 
MeWHORTER, 306 Brawood Dr., Spring Hill 
Station, Mobile 36608 (serving as interim 
Councilor until election is held). 

Alaska Library Association—-ELIZABETH CAR- 
ROLL, Alaska Methodist Univ. L., Anchorage 
99504 (1970). 

Arizona Library Association—-NELL MANUEL, 
Alhambra School District, Phoenix (1967). 
Arkansas Library Association—MRS, KARL NEAL, 
Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock 

72201 (1969). 

British Columbia Library Association—sAMUEL 
ROTHSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8 (1968). 

California Library Association—-PHYLLIS I. DAL- 
TON, California State L., Sacramento 95809 
(1967). 

Colorado Library Ássociation— PHOEBE F. HAYES, 
Denver P.L. 80203 (1967). 

Connecticut Library Association —WILLIAM J. 
VAN BEYNUM, Russell L., Middletown 06457 
(1969). 

Delaware Library Association—-CHRISTOPHER B. 
DEVAN, Wilmington Institute Free L., 19801 
(1969). 

District of Columbia Library Association—vER- 
NER W. CLAPP, Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 
20036 (1968). 

Florida Library Association——MRS. SARA K., SRYG- 
LEY, Library School, Florida State Univ., Tal- 
lahassee 32306 (1967). 

Georgia Library Associ anon VIRGINIA MCJEN- 
KIN, 786 Cleveland Ave. S.W., Atlanta 30315 
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(serving as interim Councilor until election is 
held). 

Hawaii Library Ássociation——JAMES R. HUNT, 289 
Ulua St., Honolulu 96821 (1970). 

Idaho Library Association—HELEN M. MILLER, 
Idaho State L., Boise 83706 (1967). 

Illinois Library Association—WILLIAM W. BRYAN, 
Peoria P.L. 61602 (1969). 

Indiana Library Ássociation—HAROLD J. SANDER, 
Indianapolis P.L. 46204 (1969). | 
.lowa Library Ássociation—MRs. JULIA BARTLING, 
State Univ. of Iowa L., Iowa City 52240 

(1969). 

Kansas Library Association—MARGARET GATES, 
Manhattan P.L. 66502 (1970). 

Kentucky Library Association—-MAURICE D. 
LEACH, JR. Dept. of Library Science, Univ. 

. of Kentucky, Lexington 40506 (1967). 

Louisiana Library Association—THEODORE N. 
MCMULLAN, Louisiana State Univ. L., Baton 
Rouge 70803 (1970). 

Maine Library Association—RICHARD B. HAR- 
WELL, Bowdoin College L., Brunswick 04011 
(1970). | 

Maryland Library Association—MARY L. HUBER, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 21201 (1967). 

. Massachusetts Library Association-—LAWRENCE 
E. WIKANDER, Forbes L., Northampton 01060 
(1969). 

Michigan Library Association—ROBERT W. ARM- 
STRONG, Detroit P.L. 48202 (1968). 

Minnesota Library Association—MRs. AGATHA L, 
KLEIN, St. Paul P.L. 55102 (1970). 

Mississippi Library Association—to be elected 
(1970). 

Missouri Library Association—M. GENE MARTIN, 
Cape Girardeau P.L. 63701 (1969). 

Montana Library Association—mrs. CLARE M. 
SMITH, Carnegie P.L, Miles City 59301 
(1969). 

Nebraska Library Association—rFRANK E. GIBSON, 
Omaha P.L. 68102 (1966). 

Nevada Library Association—MRs. LYDIA MAZ- 
COLM, llenderson District P.L., Henderson 
89015 (1967). 

New Hampshire Library Association—MRs. Lois 
R. MARKEY, Concord P.L. 03301 (1970). 

New Jersey Library Association—MRs. BEATRICE 
M. JAMES, Bergenfield Free P.L. 07621 (1967). 

New Mexico Library Association—mmrs. ELSA 
SMITH THOMPSON, Albuquerque P.L. 87101 
(1968). 

New York Library Association —HELEN LUDLOW, 
Lockport P.L. 14094 (1967). 

North Carolina Library Association—CORA PAUL 
BOMAR, School Library Services, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh (1967). 
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North Dakota Library Association—mrs. LOIS 
RONNING, Minot P.L. 58701 (1966). 

Ohio Library Association—JESSE H. SHERA, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland 44106 (1968). 

Oklahoma Library Association—ELIZABETH C. 
COOPER, Oklahoma City Ls., 73102 (1968). 
Ontario Library Association—-LEONARD HH. 
FREISER, Board of Education, 155 College St., 

Toronto 2B (1970). 

Oregon Library Ássociation—ELIZABETH FINDLY, 
Univ. of Oregon L., Eugene 97403 (1969). 
Pennsylvania Library Association—JOHN F. HAR- 
vEY, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 

19104 (1968). 

Rhode Island Library Association—JEWEL 
DRICKAMER, Dept. of State Library Service, 
Providence 02908 (1969). 

South Carolina Library Association—MRS. MAR- 
GUERITE 6. THOMPSON, 319 S. Irby St., Flor- 
ence 29501 (1968). 

South Dakota Library Association—ALFRED G. 
TRUMP, South Dakota State College L., Brook- 
ings 57007 (1967). 

Tennessee Library Association—-EUCENIA MAUL- 
DIN, Dept. of Library Service, Univ. of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 37916 (1969). 

Texas Library Association—SAM 6C. WHITTEN, 
Science L., Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas 
15222 (1967). 

Utah Library Association—A. TOM CHALLIS, Col- 
lege of Southern Utah, Cedar City 84720 
(1969). 

Vermont Library Ássociation—MRs. ELENA HOR- 
TON, Vermont Free Public Library Service, 
Montpelier 05602 (1969). 

Virginia Library Association—LELIA B. SAUN- 
pers, Arlington County Dept. of Ls, 1015 N. 
Quincy St., Arlington 22201 (1968). 

Washington Library Association—DORIs E. ROB- 
ERTS, Richland P.L, 916 Jadwin 99352 
(1967). 

West Virginia Library Association—-JoHN E. 
scott, West Virginia State College, Institute 
25112 (1967). 

Wisconsin Library Association—FORREST L. 
MILLS, Racine P.L, 75 Seventh St. 53403 
(1968). 

Wyoming Library Association—-JOHN ANDREW 
FISHER, Wyoming State L., Cheyenne 82001 
(1969). 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members of the Coun- 
cil for the year of their presidencies, and the 
presidents-elect are their alternates, according 
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to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). For 
presidents of divisions, see pages 1019-1050. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board, consisüng of the officers 
of the Ássociation, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from its 
membership, are members of the Council as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, Article VII, Section 1; 
Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Article IIT, Sec- 
tion 6(b); Article IV, Section l(b) and Sec- 
tion 2(c). The executive director is without vote, 
and the presiding officers of the Council may 
vote only in case of a tie. For a list of the Ex- 
ecutive Board members, see page 999. 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Past presidents of the Association are members 

of the Council as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 

Section 2(c). 

BRYAN, JAMES E., Newark P.L. 07101. 

CASTAGNA, EDWIN, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
21201. 

CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, 3545 Marie Dr., Baton 
Rouge, La. 70806. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
61803. 

FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., Centerlawn P.O. Box 706, 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville 
40203. 

GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L. of Philadelphia 
19103. 

LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 02117. 

LUDINGTON, FLORA B., 3 Silver St., South Hadley, 
Mass. 01075. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT W., Library School, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 55414. 

METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St, Belmont, 
Mass. 02178. 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., 1579 Mt. Eagle Pl, Alex- 
andria, Va. 22302. 

MORTON, MRS. FLORRINELL F., Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 70803. 

MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Library of Congress 20540. 

MUNN, RALPH, 5445 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 
15217. 

POWELL, BENJAMIN E., Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 27706. 

RICE, PAUL N., 159 High St., Middletown, Conn. 

RICHARDS, JOHN $., Hacienda Carmel, Carmel, 
Calif. 93924. 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 37919. 

SHAW, RALPH R., Univ. of Hawaii, P.O. Box 5426, 
Honolulu 96822. 


Free P.L. 


Council 


SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES LANDER, P.O. Box 167, 
Anthony, Fla. 32617. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 48202. 

VITZ, CARL, 323 Waverly, Cincinnati 45215. 

VOSPER, ROBERT, Univ. of Calif. Research L., Los 
Angeles 90024. 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor 48104. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 607 E. Rosemary St., 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each afhliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor as provided in Bylaw Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2(d). 

American Association of Law Libraries—FRED- 
ERIC D. DONNELLY, JR. Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 60305 
(1969). 

American Documentation Institute-—RICHARD S. 
ANGELL, Subject Cataloging Div., Library of 
Congress 20540 (1968). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
—WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, 111, 45 Broadway, New 
York 10006 (1968). 

American Theological Library Association— 
ROBERT GORDON COLLIER, Chicago Theological 
Seminary 60637 (1969). 

Association of American Library Schools—To be 
appointed (1970). 

Association of Research Libraries—JAMEs E. 
SKIPPER, 1755 Massachusetts Ave, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (1969). 

Canadian Library Association—PIERRE MATTE, 
Public Library Service, Dept. of Cultural Af- 
fairs, Quebec City (1970). 

Sociedad de Bibliotecarios de Puerto Rico—To 
be appointed. 

Medical Library Association—RALPH T. ESTER- 
QUEST, School of Medicine and Public Health, 
Harvard Univ., Boston 02115 (1969). 

Music Library Ássociation-—DONALD W. KRUM- 
MEL, Newberry L., 60 W. Walton St., Chi- 
cago 60610 (1968). 

Theatre Library Ássociation—MRs. MARGUERITE 
LOUD MCANENY, William Seymour Theatre Col- 
lection, Princeton Univ. L. Princeton, NJ. 
08540 (1969). 


Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2 (d), chairmen of ALA committees are members 
of Council without privilege of vote. For chair- 
men of ALA committees, see pages 1006-1014. 


Special Council Committees, 1966-67 


See ALA Committees in this issue. eee 
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COMMITTEES 





For Joint Committees, see page 1014. For Divi- 
sion Joint Committees, see page 1016. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of spe- 
cial committees for one-year terms. The com- 
mittee year ends with the adjournment of the 
annual conference and change of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the ac- 
creditation program of the American Library 
Association, and to develop and formulate stan- 
dards of education for librarianship for the ap- 
proval of Council. 

MARGARET E. MONROE, Library School, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 53706, chairman; H. GORDON 
BECHANAN (1970); LEON CARNOVSKY (1967); 
ANDREW D. OSBORN (1967); SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN 
(1968); ESTHER L. STALLMANN (1969); KEN- 
NETH E. VANCE (1971). 


*ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 


To consider relationships between the ALA and 
the ATPI on problems and programs of mutual 
interest and make recommendations to appro- 
priate units within the two organizations. 

MARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, NJ. 
08903, chairman; GERALDINE FERRING (1967); 
ANDREW GEDDES (1967); KATHERINE LORD 
O'BRIEN (1968) ; EILEEN THORNTON (1967) ; MRS. 
BETTY TORRICELLI (1968); DAVID H. CLIFT, ex 
officio. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(a). 
FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, National Agricultural 
L., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wahington, D.C. 
20250, chairman; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER (CSD); 
DONALD E. BONJOUR (ALTA); MRS. LILLIAN M. 
BRADSHAW (ASD); HELEN Er. FRY (PLA); 
JAMES HUMPHRY, uI (ACRL); W. CARL JACKSON 
(ISAD); EILEEN THORNTON (LAD); ROSE L. 
VORMELKER (LED); ESTELLENE P. WALKER 
(ASL); MARY a. wALsH (AHIL); DAVID R. WAT- 
KINS (RSD); DAVID c. WEBER (RTSD) ; CAROLYN 
WHITENACK (AASL); MARY L. WOODWORTH 
(YASD). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


* AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 
To study and promote the use of all media and 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

C. WALTER STONE, Graduate School of Library 
and Information Sciences, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
15213 (1967), chairman; HARRIETT GENUNG 
(1968); FRANCES HATFIELD (1968); EDWARD 
HEILIGER (1968); JOHN H. MORIARTY (1967) ; 
MRS. BERTHA NORTHERN (1967); PAUL R. WENDT 
(1968). ALA staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


ACRL Audio-Visual Committee 


MRS. RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN, California State 
College, Los Angeles 90032, chairman; MRS. 
THELMA C. BIRD; RALPH EMERICK; D, NORA GAL- 
LAGHER; HARRIETT GENUNG; MRS. ALICE B. GRIF- 
FITH; PEARCE S. GROVE; H. JOANNE HARRAR; AL- 
BERT P. MARSHALL; JOHN H. MORIARTY; BERNARD 
C. RINK; JAMES B. WATTS. 


ASD Audio-Visual Committee 


VIOLET MYER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, 
chairman; DOROTHY N. LYNCH; MRS. MASHA R. 
PORTE; one member to be appointed. 


Audio-Visual Reader Subcommittee 

VIOLET MYER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, 
chairman; DORIS BAGINSKI; HAROLD HANSON; 
AVERILL JORDAN; RICHARD PARENT. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin Film 
Review Subcommittee 


GEORGE HOLLOWAY; WILLIAM PETERS; 
MASHA PORTE; WILLIAM J. SLOAN. 


MRS. 


Broadcasting Subcommittee 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National Library Week, 1 
Park Ave., New York 10016, chairman; mrs. 
AUGUSTA BAKER; MRS. HELGA H. EASON; R. KATH- 
LEEN MOLZ; ALICE NORTON; MRS. ANNE J. 
RICHTER}; MRS. SOPHIE SILBERBERG; MRS. ELEANOR 
T. SMITH. 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 


WILLIAM J. SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, 20 
W. 53d St., New York 10018, chairman; MARY c. 
HATCH; LODA HOPKINS; GERALD D. MCDONALD; 
ALICE OWEN; ROBERT SHEEHAN, 


Noon-Hour Film Showings (for San Francisco 
Conference) 


To be appointed. 


*AWARDS COMMITTEE 
To be responsible for recommendations on all 
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policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
odically the appropriateness of existing awards, 
and shall make recommendations with respect to 
all new awards proposed. The committee shall 
coordinate the work of juries appointed to select 
recipients of general ALA awards, arrange for 
the presentation of these awards, and shall co- 
ordinate the awards programs of the various 
ALA divisions. 

MRS. RUTH S. HOWARD, First U.S. Army Head- 
quarters L., Ft. George G. Meade, Md. 20755 
(1967), chairman; RICE ESTES (1967); SISTER 
MARY GIROLAMA (1968); MRS. ALICE BROOKS Mc- 
CUIRE (1967); PHILIP s. OGILVIE (1968); RICH- 
ARD C. QUICK (1968); SPENCER c. sHAW (1968). 
ALA staff liaison, c/o DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Information on all ALA awards, cita- 


tions, and scholarships, including those ad- | 


ministered by divisions, will be found in 
the article, “Announcing the 1967 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships,” in 


this issue. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To plan programs for the general sessions of the 
annual conferences; to insure, insofar as prac- 
ticable, that the content of all program meetings 
of divisions, sections, round tables, and com- 
mittees, together with the general sessions, pre- 
sents an integrated conference program with a 
minimum of duplication. Consists of the presi- 
dent, the first vice-president, the presidents of 
divisions, and the executive director, together 
with such other members as the committee may 
wish to add. 

MARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N.J. 
08903, chairman; JUDGE STORY BIRDSEYE 
(ALTA); SISTER MARY PETER CLAVER, O.P. 
(LED); DAVID H. CLIFT; MRS. WINNIFRED M. 
CROSSLEY (CSD); RICHARD L. DARLING (AASL); 
CHARLES F. GOSNELL (LAD); WILLIAM R. HOL- 
MAN, HAROLD MARTELLE, alternate; MRS. MURIEL 
C. JAVELIN (ASD); RALPH E. Mccoy (ACRL); 
FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT; STEPHEN R. SALMON 
(ISAD); FLORENCE M. SANBORN (YASD); wes- 
LEY C. SIMONTON (RTSD) ; DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR 
(RSD); HANNIS s. smitH (ASL); DAVID MAR- 
SHALL STEWART (PLA); MARION H. VEDDER 
(AHIL). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To consider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws and to make recommendations to the As- 


Committees / Editorial 


sociation in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 

ALEX LADENSON, Chicago P.L. 60602 (1968), 
chairman; SARAH DOWLIN JONES (1968); WIL- 
LIAM D. MURPHY (1967); MISS FREDDY SCHADER 
(1967); EDWARD F. sINTz (1968). ALA staff 
liaison, MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK. 


COMMITTEE ON COPYRIGHT ISSUES 


To consider all matters relating to copyright 
that affect libraries and the public interest, in- 
cluding photocopying, as the committee may de- 
cide, and make policy and action recommenda- 
tions to the ALA Executive Board and the ALA 
Council. 

CHARLES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., New 
York 10003, chairman; WILLIAM s. DIX; LUTHER 
H. EVANS; MISS ROY LAND; HAROLD L. ROTH. ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS 

To consist of an uneven number of members 
totalling no more than eleven, carrying broad re- 
sponsibility for representing the interests of ALA 
in the economic opportunity programs and for 
facilitating and encouraging participation of li- 
braries in the various activities being conducted 
under these programs, 

JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark P.L. 07101, chair- 
man; MEREDITH BLOSS; CORA PAUL BOMAR; 
BLANCHE COLLINS; KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN; 
WALLACE VAN JACKSON; MRS. SARA H. WHEELER. 
ALA staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


To consist of five members of the Association 
who are not employees thereof to advise the Pub- 
lishing Board upon materials for publication. 

MRS. FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON, School of 
Education, Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro 
27412 (1967), chairman; WESLEY C. sIMONTON 
(1967) ; ROLLAND E. STEVENS (1968); NETTIE B. 


TAYLOR (1967); DONALD E. WRIGHT (1968). MRS. 
PAULINE J, LOVE, secretary. 


Subcommittee on “Books for Junior Colleges” 
DONALD E, THOMPSON, Wabash College L., Craw- 


‘ fordsville, Ind., chairman: warp BLANCHARD: SISTER 


M. CLAUDIA, I.H.M.; E. WALFRED ERICKSON; HELEN 
PARAGAMIAN; JAMES W, PIRIE; NORMAN E, TANIS, 


Advisory Committee on “Guide to Reference 
Books, 8th edition? 


MRS, FRANCES B, JENKINS, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, chairman; 
MARY N. BARTON; MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; DAVID 
R. WATKINS. 
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Editorial Committee 


Advisory Committee on History of Service to 
Young Adults in Public Libraries 

MRS. DORIS R. WATTS, Contra Costa County L., 
Pleasant Hill, Calif., chairman; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; 
MRS. KATHERINE P, JEFFERY; ELEANOR KIDDER; SARA 
L. SIEBERT. 


Subcommittee on New Lists for School Libraries 


JOHN ROWELL, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve Univ., Cleveland, chairman; ELEANOR AHLERS; 
LEILA D. DOYLE; MRS, MARY FRANCES KENNON JOHN- 
SON; DOROTHY McGINNISS; NETTIE B. TAYLOR; MRS. 
DELLA THOMAS. 


Subcommittee on Revision of “ALA Rules for 
Filing Catalog Cards” 

PAULINE A. SEELEY, Denver P.L., chairman; YIR- 
GINIA DREWRY; DORALYN J, HICKEY; FRANCES LUBO- 
VITZ; CLAIRIBEL SOMMERVILLE. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 4(a), 
(b), and Sec. 5. 

MARK CRUM, Kalamazoo, Mich., P.L. 49006, 
chairman; FRAZER G. POOLE; JOSEPH SCHEFTER. 
ALA staff liaison, LEROY J. GAERTNER. 


COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON FREEDOM 

OF ACCESS TO LIBRARIES 
To review action taken by the Association in the 
execution of its expressed intention to “continue 
to promote freedom of access to libraries for all 
people,” “using every means at its disposal..." 
(ALA Council: Minutes, 1964 Midwinter Meet- 
ing, p. 4, 7, Exhibit 2, p. 8) and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Executive Board and Coun- 
cil. 

KEITH DOMS, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh 15213, 
chairman; VERNER W. CLAPP; MRS. DOROTHY D. 
CORRIGAN; PHILIP ENNIS; HOYT R, GALVIN; RICH- 
ARD HARWELL; NELL MANUEL; ROBERT ROHLF; 
HOWARD M. ROWE; ALICE C. RUSK; JOHN E. SCOTT. 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO REVIEW THE 
1959 ALA GOALS FOR ACTION 
To review the 1959 ALA Goals for Action and 
report to the Executive Board with recommenda- 
tions on needed revisions. 

JOHN M. DAWSON, Univ. of Delaware Ls., 
Newark 1971], chairman; MARY V. GAVER; MRS. 
FRANCES B. JENKINS; JOSEPH H. REASON; FRED- 
ERICK H. WAGMAN. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION 
IN THE USE OF LIBRARIES 
To identify and coordinate the various activities 


of ALA in the field of instruction in the use of 
libraries and to initiate or refer to specific divi- 
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sions appropriate action; to continue exploration 
with AACTE as to possible cooperative activities 
in this field of joint concern; to report back to 
the ALA Executive Board with recommendations 
for a program of action by ALA by the San 
Francisco Conference. 

HELEN M. BROWN, Wellesley, Mass., College L. 
02181, chairman; MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP 
(RTSD); CHARLES T. LADWIG (LED); JULIA M. 
LOSINSKI (YASD) ; ELEANOR McCANN (ACRL); 
DOROTHY McGINNISS (AASL); RICHARD W. PAR- 
sons (RSD); HARRIET B. QUIMBY (CSD); DAVID 
MARSHALL STEWART (PLA); ELAINE VON OESEN 
(ASD). ALA staff liaison, GEORGE M. BAILEY. 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary to 
safeguard the rights of library users in accord- 
ance with the Bill of Rights of the United States 
and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted by the 
Council. 

Publication—Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom, bimonthly, edited by LEROY C. MERRITT, 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of Oregon, Eu- 
gene. Subscription price $3 per year. 

ERVIN J. GAINES, Minneapolis P.L. 55401 
(1968), chairman; ALEX P. ALLAIN (1968); MRS. 
AUGUSTA BAKER (1968); MRS. GEORGIA COLE 
(1968) ; MRS. MARY ANN HANNA (1968); EDWIN 
G. JACKSON (1967); MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES 
(1967); EVELYN LEVY (1968); ROBERT H. MUL- 
LER (1967) ; EILEEN F. NOONAN (1968) ; ELI MAR- 
TIN OBOLER (1967). ALA staff liaison, PHYLLIS 
MAGGEROLI, 


ALTA Subcommittee 

MRS. JEAN SMITH, 1114 N. Florence St., Burbank, 
Calif. 91505, chairman; MARVIN BERZ (1967); MRS. 
JAMES FULTON (1968); MRS. LEONTYNE B. KING 
(1968); EDWARD LOCKE (1967); KENNETH NEBEN- 
ZAHL (1967); WALTER NEUSTADT, JR. (1968); MRs. 
I. C. OXNER (1968); MRS. SOPHIE C€. SILBERBERG 
(1967) ; MRS. MARJORIE L. TAYLOR (1967); others 
to be appointed. 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and 
facilitate the use of library and bibliographic 
techniques and knowledge throughout the world; 
to assist in the exchange of professional infor- 
mation, ideas, and literature between this and 
other countries; to coordinate the activities of 
other units of the Association within this field. 

MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, Univ. of Washington 
Ls., Seattle 98105 (1968), chairman; JAMES E. 
BRYAN (1967); VIRGINIA HAVILAND (1968); AL- 
BERTA LETTS (1967); FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT 
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(1967); RAYNARD C. SWANK (1967). ALA staff 
liaison, THOMAS R. BUCKMAN. 


AASL International Relations Committee 


JEAN LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo, chairman; THOMAS M. 
BROWN; MRS. CYNTHIA GEISER; HELEN R. SATTLEY: 
M, BERNICE WEISS, 


Advisory Committee for the Ankara Chair of 
Librarianship 

ARTHUR M. MCANALLY, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Nor- 
man, chairman; RALPH HOPP; ANNE ETHELYN MARK- 
LEY. 


Advisory Committee for the University of 
Brasilia Library Development Project 

CHARLES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., Wash- 
ington Square, New York, chairman; DAVID H. 
CLIFT; MORRIS GELFAND; NEAL HARLOW; MARION A. 
MILCZEWSKI, 


Advisory Committee for the University of Delhi 
Library Project 

LAURENCE J. KIPP, Baker L., Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Cambridge, 
Mass., chairman; JACK DALTON; ALBERTA LETTS. 


Advisory Committee for the University of the 
Philippines Graduate Library School 


LEWIS STIEG, Univ. of Southern California L., Los 
Angeles, chairman; LOUISE GALLOWAY; D. MARIE 
GRIECO; RAYNARD C. SWANK; SARAH K. VANN. 


Children's Services Subcommittee (CSD) 


ANNE PELLOWSKI, 523 E. Wabasha, Winona, Minn., 
chairman (1969); SARA INNIS FENWICK (1969); 
MAXINE LaBOUNTY (1969); ELIZABETH NESBITT 
(1969) ; VIRGINIA HAVILAND, consultant. 


Peace Corps Subcommittee (YASD) 
Chairman, to be appointed; RALPH WEBB (1969). 


Panel on Unesco 


JOHN GC. LORENZ, Library of Congress 20540 
(1968), chairman; scotr ADAMS (1968); LESTER E. 
ASHEIM; JAMES E. BRYAN (1967); VERNER W. CLAPP 
(1968); JoHN w. cRoNIN (1968); J. PERIAM DAN- 
TON (1968); RICHARD L. DARLING (1968); SARA I. 
FENWICK (1968); JOHN c. FRANTZ (1968); HOYT R. 
GALVIN (1968); MARY V. caver (1967); MORRIS A. 
GELFAND (1968); VIRGINIA HAVILAND (1968); DON- 
ALD J. JAY (1968); ALBERTA LETTS (1967); IRVING 
LIEBERMAN (1968); MRS. MILDRED H. LOWELL (1967) ; 
STEPHEN A. McCARTHY (1968); MARION A. MILCZEW- 
SKI (1968); FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (1967); NASSER 
SHARIFY (1968); MRS. MARIETTA D. SHEPARD (1968); 
JAMES E. SKIPPER (1968) ; HAROLD SPIVACKE (1968) ; 
RAYNARD C. SWANK (1967); MELVIN J. voIcT (1968). 


*LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


To have full responsibility for the Association’s 
total legislative program on all levels—federal, 


Committees / Legislation 


state, and local—and to recommend general pol- 
icy on all legislative matters. 

To set up, in cooperation with ALA divisions, 
subcommittees to study specific legislative needs 
for definite areas such as schools, colleges and 
universities, institutions, etc. In order to provide 
close coordination between the subcommittees 
and the parent committee, it is suggested that 
the chairman of each subcommittee sit with, but 
not necessarily be a member of, the ALA Leg- 
islation Committee. 

To consider all matters involving federal leg- 
islative or governmental action which affect li- 
braries and librarians; to recommend legislation 
and take steps to secure favorable action on ap- 
proved measures; to protest any undesirable 
legislation bearing on libraries introduced in the 
Congress; to seek rulings and interpretations of 
federal laws and regulations which affect li- 
braries; and to represent the ALA before the 
executive and legislative branches of the federal 
government. ^ 

EDWIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more 21201 (1968), chairman; WILLIAM s. DIX 
(1967); MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH (1967); EDMON 
Low (1967); MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE (1967); 
MRS. SARA K. SRYGLEY (1968); NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
(1968). ALA staff liaison, GERMAINE KRETTEK. 


AASL Legislation Committee 


FRANCES HATFIELD, Broward County Public 
Schools, 1320 S.W. Fourth St, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
(1969), chairman; MRS. MAURINE HARDIN (1969); 
SARAH JONES (1967); CAROLYN WHITENACK (1968); 
MRS. BERNICE YESNER (1969); ROBERTA E. YOUNG 
(1968); one member to be appointed. 


ACRL Advisory Committee to the President on 
Federal Legislation 


EDMON LOW, Oklahoma State Univ. L., Stillwater 
74075, chairman; LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB; ROBERT B. 
DOWNS; RICHARD H. LOGSDON; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY; 
ARCHIE L, MCNEAL. 


AHIL Committee on Legislation 


MARTHA W. STOVALL, V.A. Hospital L., Bedford, 
Mass. (1968), chairman; MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER 
(1967) ; MRS. SHIRLEY J. BEELIK (1968) ; REV. GERVASE 
BRINKMAN, O.F.M. (1968) ; STELLA LOEFFLER (1968). 


ALTA Committee on Legislation 


ROBERT E. ST. CLAIR, P.O. Box 506, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 82001 (1967), chairman; BARNEY CANNON 
(1968); ANTHONY CEFALI (1967); RAYMOND C. FET- 
TERLEY (1967); MRS. JOSEPH cRYGcOTIS (1967); 
MAYNARD MAGRUDER (1967); MRS. RUTH MCBRIDE 
(1967) ; MRS. HENRY STEFFENS (1967); MRS, DORO- 
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Legislation Committce 


THY THIELKAS (1967) ; JOHN VEBLEN (1968); MRS. 
R. D. WARDEN (1968). 


ASD Committee on Legislation 


LUCILE NIX, Georgia State Dept. of Education, 92 
Mitchell St, S.W., Atlanta 30303; EDITH BISHOP; 
ANDREW GEDDES; ROBERT H. MCCLARREN; FRANCES E. 
NEAL; MRS. KARL NEAL. 


ASL Legislation Committee 
ELOISE Q. EBERT, Oregon State L., Salem (1968), 


chairman; EMIL L. ALLEN, JR. (1967); LYLE EBER- ' 


HART (1969); ROGER H. MCDONOUGH (1967); PHILIP 
S. OGILVIE (1969). 


LED Legislation Committee 


MARGARET E. MONROE, Library School, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 53706, chairman; GERALD MASON 
COBLE; JACK DALTON; RUTH M, ERSTED; SISTER GIRO- 
LAMA, O.P.; HERBERT COLDHOR; S. JANICE KEE; MAU- 
RICE LEACH; MRS, MARIETTA D. SHEPARD; RAYNARD 
C. SWANK, 


PLA Legislation Committee 


LESTER L. STOFFEL, Oak Park, Ill., P.L., chairman 
(1966-67) ; MRS, ELIZABETH ADCOCK (1968); HILDA 
M. GLASER (1969); ELIZABETH B. HAGE (1968); MRS. 
ALMA S. JACOBS (1969); DONALD C. POTTER (1969); 
RUTH P. TUBBY (1969). 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


To provide policy guidance, to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the program, and to make rec- 
ommendations for the direction and emphasis as 
well as the support of the program. 

EUGENE B. JACKSON, Information Retrieval and 
Library Services, IBM Corp, Armonk, N.Y. 
10504 (1967), chairman; MRS. SUSAN ARTANDI 
(1968); pon T. HO (1968); STEPHEN A. MCCAR- 
THY (1967) ; ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (1967) ; RICHARD 
B. SEALOCK (1968). ALA staff liaison, FORRZST 
F. CARHART, JR. | 


Conservation of Library Materials Manual Ad- 
visory Committee 


HAROLD TRIBOLET, Extra Bindery Dept, R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons, Chicago, chairman; H. RICHARD 
ARCHER; PAUL N. BANKS; MARCARET C. BROWN; STE- 
WART P. SMITH; COLTON STORM. ALA staff liaison, 
RICHARD W, LUCE, 


Subcommittee on “Status of Specifications” of 
the ALA Joint Committee on Permanent/Dur- 
able Paper 


HARRY F. LEWIS, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis, chairman; RANDOLPH W. CHURCH; 
ROBERT HOBBS; DANA J. PRATT, ALA staff liaiscn, 
FORREST F, CARHART, JR. 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures for 
the solicitation of new ALA members and be 
responsible for the implementation thereof, in- 
cluding the coordination of similar activities of 
all units of the Association; and to make recom- 
mendations concerning membership dues. 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Publications Officer, Li- 
brary of Congress, general chairman (1968). 
ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY TURICK. 


Executive Committee 


SARAH L. WALLACE, chairman; others to be ap- 
pointed. 


Regional Chairmen 


l. WILLARD 0, YOUNGS, Seattle P.L. (1968)-—Alaska, 
Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash. 

2. ALICE J. APPELL, Long Beach P.L. (1968).—Calif. 

9. MISS FREDDY SCHADER, Árkansas L. Commission, 
Little Rock (1968)—Ariz, Ark, La., N.M., Okla., 
Texas. 

4, RICHARD A, FARLEY, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia (1967)—-Colo., Kan, Neb., Nev., 
N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo. 

9. HELEN YOUNG, Hennepin County L., Minneapolis 
(1967) —1IlL, Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis. 

6. MRS. RACHEL NELSON, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
P.L. 44118 (1967)—Ind., Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

T. PHILIP S. OGILVIE, North Carolina State L., Ra- 
leigh 27602 (1967)—A]la, Fla, Ga, Ky., Miss, 
N.C., S.C., Tenn, Va. 

8. HOBART F. BEROLZHEIMER, Free L, of Philadel- 
phia (1968)— Del, Dist. of Columbia, Md., N.J., 
Pa. 

9. MRS. ELEANOR VREELAND, Francis R. St. John L., 
Consultants, Inc, 21 E. 40th St, New York 
(1967) —N.Y. 

10. JACK BRYANT, Worcester, Mass, P.L. 01608 
(1968) —Conn., Me., Mass, N.H., RI, Vt. 

I]. HENRY €. CAMPBELL, Toronto, Ontario, P.L., (1967) 
—Canada. 

12. DON w. McNEIL, Univ. of Hawaii L., Honolulu 
96822 (1967) —Hawaii. 


Division Representatives 


ASD——MILDRED T. sTIBITZ (1967). AL'TA-—Mns. RUTH 
CALDWELL (1967). AASL—MRS. MARY ANN HANNA 
(1967). ASL—JAcK spear (1967). ACRL-—FRANCES 
KENNEDY (1967). AHIL-—MRs, ELIZABETH BAKER 
(1967). CSD—sara r rENWICK (1967). ISAD— 
HOWARD W. DILLON (1967). LAD— PETER T. CONMY 
(1967). LED—To be appointed (1967). PLA-—nocER 
FRANCIS (1967). AFLS—mrs. SHARON D. ARNOLD 
(1968). RSD—PETER J. Mecormick (1967). RTSD— 
JOSEPH H. TREYZ (1967). YASD--Mns. MARY 
SPRADLING (1967). 


State, Provincial, and District Chairmen 
Alabama—HENRY J. BLASICK (1967). 
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Alaska—H. THEODORE RYBERG (1968). 
Arizona—MRS. ELIZABETH CUMMINGS (1967). 
Arkansas—MIss JACKIE POE (1967). 
California—Black Gold District: MRS. MARJORIE LIP- 
NEY (1968); Golden Empire District: VERNON G. 
LusT (1968); Golden Gate District: AUDREY R. 
woop (1968); Mt. Shasta District: URSULA MEYER 
(1968); Palomar District: MRS, JEAN KOCKINOS 
(1967); Redwood District: MIss EVANNE WHEELER 
(1968); Southern District: cy sttverR (1968); 
Yosemite District: J. CARLYLE PARKER (1968). 

Colorado—now s. CULBERTSON (1967). 

Connecticut—wILLIAM VAN BEYNUM (1967). 

Delaware—MRs. GERTRUDE KEMLEIN (1967). 

District of Columbia—MRs. BARBARA MARKUSON 
(1968). 

Florida—-FRANCES HATFIELD (1967). 

Georgia—LILA RICE (1967). 

Hawaii—Hawaii: MRS. EMIKO NAKAMAE (1967); 
Kauai: To be appointed (1967) ; Maui: mrs. ELLEN 
M, UNDERWOOD (1967); Oahu: To be appointed 
(1967). 

Idaho—RICHARD J. BECK (1967). 

Ylinois—PETER BURY (1967). 

Indiana—RoOBERT D. woop (1968). 

lowa—MILDRED K. SMOCK (1967). 

Kansas—MRS. MARJORIE WILLIAMS (1968). 

Kentucky-—ANN HERRON (1967). 

Louisiana—1DA E. RAULINS (1968). 

Maine—JOSEPH J. DERBYSHIRE (1967). 

Maryland—-DOROTHY WALLACE (1967). 

Massachusetts— WARREN E. WATSON (1968). 

Michigan—MRs. ELIZABETH WAGENVOORD (1968). 

Minnesota—MARGARET MULL (1968). 

Mississippi—MRs. AUGUSTA B. RICHARDSON (1967). 

Missouri—MARTHA MAXWELL (1968). 

Montana—ROGER SPILLERS (1967). 

Nebraska—CAROLYN WAGNER (1968). 

Nevada—BARBARA J. MAUSETH (1968). 

New Hampshire—sTELLA scHECKTER (1968). 

New Jersey—ROBERT STAPLES (1968). 

New Mexico—THERESA GILLETT (1968). 

New York—Brooklyn: IRENE E. MORAN (1967); Buf- 
jalo: MARTIN LEWIN (1968); Elmira: JEAN BRUN- 
INc (1967); Manhattan and Bronx: JOSEPH E. 
HANSBERY (1968); Mid-Hudson: ROBERT ROEHR 
(1967); Long Island: Norman sELDES (1967); 
North Country: GLEN MALLISON (1967); Queens: 
ROSE ADAMO (1967); Rochester: MARY VANDERVEN 
(1968) ; Southern Adirondack: FLORENCE E. HARSHE 
(1967) ; Utica: ALICE popce (1967) ; Westchester: 
WILLIAM H. BRAAM (1968). 

North Carolina—EMILY s. Boyce (1967). 

North Dakota— Mns. ABNER B. LARSON (1968). 

Ohio—JAMES H. PICKERING (1967). 

Oklahoma—-MRS. VIRGINIA COLLIER (1968). 

Oregon—OMAR BACON (1968). 

Pennsylvania—MRs. MARY S. WILSON (1968). 

Rhode Island—y. WALTER HURKETT (1968). 

South Carolina—JOANNE HARRAR (1967). 

South Dakota—KoRDILLIA JOHNSON (1967). 

Tennessee—MARGARET DICKSON (1968). 

Texas—MRS. LUCILE BOYKIN (1968). 


Committees / Membership 


Utah——a. DEAN LARDEN (1968). 


Vermont—PAUL SNOWMAN (1967). 

Virginia—MRs. W. L. DAVIS (1967). 

Washington—-MRS. JEANETTE B. ALEXANDER (1967). 

West Virginia—wiLLIAM MYERS (1968). 

Wisconsin—VIVIAN MADDOX (1967). 

Wyoming—RAY FRANTZ (1967). 

Canada—Alberta: MORTON coBuRnN (1967); British 
Columbia: RONALD HAGLER (1968); Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan: MARGARET ASHLEY (1968); New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland: M. KATHLEEN CURRIE (1967); 
Ontario: EVELYN THOMPSON (1968); Quebec: 
CLARISSE CARDIN (1967). 


ACRL Membership Subcommittee 


FRANCES KENNEDY, Oklahoma City Univ. L. 73106, 
chairman; ANN HERRON, College Libraries Section; 
BETTY J. HARRISON, Junior College Libraries Sec- 
tion; ROBERT J, ADELSPERGER, Rare Books Section; 
ROBERT R. MCCLARREN, Subject Specialists Section; 
RALPH HOPP, University Libraries Section. 


ALTA Membership Subcommittee 


MRS. RUTH CALDWELL, chairman; Alaska: To be 
appointed (1968); Alabama: MRS. MAX E. MILLER 
(1968); Arizona: MRS. EDNA HOSTATLER (1967) ; 
Arkansas: To be appointed (1967) ; California: mrs. 
ERNEST R. MORTENSON (1967); Colorado: To be ap- 
pointed (1968); Connecticut: To be appointed 
(1967) ; Delaware: MRS. EDWARD WILLIAMS (1967); 
District of Columbia: To be appointed (1967); 
Florida: To be appointed (1967); Georgia: Mrs. 
JANE Norcross (1967); Hawaii: To be ap- 
pointed (1967); Idaho: MRS. KYLE LAUGHLIN 
(1968); Illinois: MRS. MARY GARDNER (1968); Iun- 
diana: HAROLD C. CANNER (1968); Iowa: To be ap- 
pointed (1968); Kansas: MRS. LILA JOHNSON 
(1967); Kentucky: To be appointed (1968); Lou- 
isiana: To be appointed (1968); Maine: To be 
appointed (1967); Maryland: To be appointed 
(1968) ; Massachusetts: To be appointed (1968); 
Michigan: To be appointed (1968); Minnesota: 
MRS. HELEN SWEASY (1967); Mississippi: MRS. COR- 
DON WHITE (1967); Missouri: H. LEE HOOVER 
(1968); Montana: To be appointed (1968); Ne- 
vada: To be appointed (1968) ; New Hampshire: To 
be appointed (1967); North Dakota: MRs. ABNER B. 
LARSON (1967); New Jersey: MRS. JOHN C. HERMAN, 
sR. (1968); New Mexico: mrs. W. m. GARY (1967); 
New York: HENRY HUGH MIDDENDORF (1967); North 
Carolina: To be appointed (1968); Nebraska: mrs. 
JOHN C. ANGLE (1968); Ohio: MRS. DOROTHY 
sMUCKER (1967); Oklahoma: JOHN BENNETT SHAW 
(1967); Oregon: THOMAS D. McKEIGUE (1967); 
Pennsylvania: MRS. RICHARD D. cROsS (1967); Rhode 
Island: To be appointed (1967); South Carolina: 
To be appointed (1967); South Dakota: Mns. DON- 
ALD RICE (1967) ; Tennessee: MRS. EDWARD SCHETTLER 
(1968); Texas: MRS. BERTHA T. CORNWELL (1968); 
Utah: RALPH D. THOMSON (1967); Vermont: To be 
appointed (1967); Virginia: MRs. PAUL B. MAESTAS 
(1967) ; Washington: To be appointed (1968) ; West 


^ 
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Membership Committee 


Virginia: To be appointed (1968); Wisconsin: mrs. 
ANTON P. BERKERS (1968); Wyoming: HOWARD H. 
FisH (1968). 


Armed Forces Librarians Section Membership 
Subcommittee 

MRS. SHARON D. ARNOLD, Station L., Box 104, Cecil 
Field, Fla. (1968), chairman; MRS. MARY L. SHAFFER; 
MRS. RUTH D. SCHARR; MRS, MAUDE C. DOWTIN. 


Committee on ALA-NEA Joint Membership 

ELENORA ALEXANDER, Houston Independent School 
Dist, chairman; LILLIAN BATCHELOR; JOHN T. EAST- 
LICK; MRS. MARY ANN HANNA; EILEEN THORNTON; 
MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN. 


Committee to Make Recommendations Concern- 
ing an Institutional Membership for Systems 

GUENTER JANSEN, New Orleans P.L. 70140, shair- 
man; HANNIS SMITH; JOHN EASTLICK; LAMAR WAL- 
LIS. 


Committee on Special Membership Promotion 


RICHARD DRYSDALE, Professional Library Service, 
1201 E. McFadden Ave. Santa Ana, Calif. 92705, 
chairman; MELVILLE RUGGLES; BEVERLY BOND; VIR- 
GINIA MATHEWS; THEODORE WALLER; MRS, HELEN 
WESSELLS; JOHN S. ROBLING. 


Committee to Study Membership Bylaws 

BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, editor, Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, Library of Congress 20540, chairman; ROB- 
ERT TALMADGE; JOHN FALL; FRANK B. SESSA; SARAH 
WALLACE. 


CARL H. MILAM MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman to be appointed; ESSAE MARTHA 
CULVER; KEYES D. METCALF; RALPH MUNN; MARY 
U. ROTHROCK; RALPH A. ULVELING. ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


To help plan National Library Week, encourage 
the participation of libraries and librarians in 
state and local observances of the week, and 
serve as information centers for libraries and 
librarians in matters relating to the week. 

To consist of executive directors from each 
state, the District of Columbia, ALA representa- 
tives serving on NLW Steering Committee, direc- 
tors of state library agencies, and presidents of 
state library associations. 

MARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
08903, chairman. ALA staff liaison, RUTH 
WARNCKE. 


State Executive Directors 


Alabama: HENRY BLASICK. Arizona: To be ap- 
pointed. Arkansas: MRS. KATHARINE KEATHLEY, Cali- 
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fornia: STUART BOLAND, Colorado: MRS, NORMA V. 
STEWART, Connecticut: To be appointed. Delaware: 
MRS. DELMA BATTON. District of Columbia: HERBERT 
HOLZBAUER. Florida: MRS. JO DEWAR. Georgia: To be 
appointed. Hawaii: To be appointed. Idaho: ROBERT 
BRUCE, Illinois: MAXINE STEVENSON. Indiana: WILLIAM 
HAYES, Iowa: ANDREW M. HANSEN. Kansas: To be ap- 
pointed, Kentucky: HOMER LEE HALL. Louisiana: MRS. 
BARBARA COX. Maine: MARY E. BENNETT. Massachu- 
setts: ERNST DI MATTIA, JR. Michigan: DOUG WEISER. 
Minnesota: NOWELL LEITZKE. Mississippi: NELLIE FORD 
SMITH. Missouri: MRS. VIRGINIA BETTS WHITE. Mon- 
tana: ALENE COOPER. Nebraska: To be appointed. Ne- 
vada: MRS, LYDIA MALCOLM. New Hampshire: To be 
appointed. New Jersey: MRS. BEATRICE STUCKERT. New 
Mexico: DON L. ROBERTS, New York: LEON KARPEL. 
North Carolina: ARIAL stevens, North Dakota: To 
be appointed. Ohio: ROBERT CAYTON. Oklahoma: mrs. 
HELEN LLOYD. Oregon: To be appointed. Pennsyl- 
vania: To be appointed. Puerto Rico: To be ap- 
pointed. Rhode Island: mrs. Lucy SALVATORE. South 
Carolina: MRS. M. H. MIMS. South Dakota: ESTO HAT- 
FIELD. Tennessee: LILLIAS BURNS. Texas: ANITA J. 
DECKER. Utah: MARTHA R. STEWART. Vermont: MRS. 
ELEANORA P, HARMAN. Virginia: To be appointed. 
Washington: To be appointed. West Virginia: To be 
appointed. Wisconsin: JOHN CHRISTENSON. Wyoming: 
HAROLD MCCRACKEN. 


AASL National Library Week Committee 


MRS. LILLIAN BOULA, 711 S. 2d Áve, Maywood, 
Il. (1967), chairman; MRS. JEAN BADTEN (1969); 
MISS GEORGIE GOODWIN (1969); MRS. LETITIA JOHN- 
son (1968). 


ACRL National Library Week Committee 


R. KENT WOOD, Library Science Dept, Utah State 
Univ., Logan 84321 (1967), chairman; MRS. JUDITH 
ARMSTRONG (1968); WARREN M. BOES (1968); MRS. 
CHARITY GREEN (1968); MONROE HOPKINS (1967); 
MRS. MINA E. HOYER (1967); KENNETH T. SLACK 
(1968); JOSEPH mH. TREYZ (1967). 


ALTA National Library Week Committee 


MRS. G. O. PEMBERTON, Broadus, Mont. (1967), 
chairman; MARY DAUME (1968); JOHN ANDREW 
FISHER (1967); MRS. HYEM KRAMER (1968); RICH- 
ARD D. VERSTEGEN (1967); others to be appointed. 


ASD National Library Week Committee 


MRS. HELGA H. EASON, Miami P.L. (1967), chair- 
man; NORMAN DUMONT (1969); MRS. JANET Z. Mc- 
KINLAY (1967) ; F. WILLIAM SUMMERS (1968); LILLIA 
N. TUDIVER (1969). AHIL representatives: MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH BAKER (1969); JAMES HEALEY (1969); MAR- 
GARET KINNEY (1969). 


LED National Library Week Committee 


FRITZ VEIT, Chicago Teachers College and Wilson 
Branch L., City Junior Colleges, Chicago, chairman; 
ROGER MCDONOUGH; MRS. FLORRINELL F, MORTON; 
MRS. ELEANOR P. VREELAND; MARGARET WINGER. 
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YASD National Library Week Committee 

ROBERT N. CASE, Ohio State Dept. of Education, 22 
E. Gay St, Columbus 43215, chairman (1969); 
BETTY FELDMAN (1969); ROBERT F. HARDIN (1968); 
MRS. KATHERINE JEFFERY (1968); A. LOUIS MORSE 
(1969); MRS. ESTHER M. SWANKER (1969). 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IIT, Secs. 1 and 
2. 

MRS. LILLIAN MOORE BRADSHAW, Dallas P.L. 
75201, chairman; MARY EDNA ANDERS; DOROTHY 
DEININGER; ELOISE EBERT; MRS. MILDRED FRARY. 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 6(a) and 
(b). 

HELEN M. WELCH, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
61803, chairman; HAROLD D. MARTELLE, JR.; 
HOWARD M. ROWE. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. 
CLIFT. i 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
NEGRO STUDENTS IN THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


To suggest what steps usefully could be taken 
by the ALA to identify promising young Negro 
undergraduates who might, once identifed, be 
effectively counseled and aided toward the end 
of entering library school and securing positions 
in the library profession. 

MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta Univ. 30314, chairman; DOR- 
OTHY BENDIX; RALPH BLASINGAME, JR.; STUART 
FORTH; MRS. ERNESTINE ROSEMOND; MRS. JESSIE 
CARNEY SMITH; EILEEN THORNTON. ALA staff 
liaison, MYRL RICKING. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) and 
(b) and Secs. 4 and 5. 

ROBERT N. SHERIDAN, Levittown, N.Y., P.L. 
11756 (1967), chairman; RAY M. rnv (1967); 
MAXINE LABOUNTY (1967); RICHARD LOGSDON 
(1968); JEAN E. LOWRIE (1968); ARCHIE L. 
MCNEAL (1968); RICHARD J. NEUMAN (1967); 
HELEN L, PRICE (1967); KATHERINE M. STOKES 
(1968); EILEEN THORNTON (1967); RALPH A. 
ULVELING (1968); HELEN M. WELCH (1968); 
MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG (1968). ALA staff liai- 
son, RUTH WARNCKE. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ALA POLICIES 
BOOK REVISION 


To work in association with the staff to prepare 


a revision of ALA Policies and to submit addi- 
tional recommendations as seem desirable. 


Office for Research and Development Advisory 


. ALEX LADENSON, Chicago P.L. 60602, chair- 
man; HERMAN HENKLE; WILLIAM R. ROALFE. 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 

ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of Calif. Research L., 
Los Angeles 90024, chairman; ELEANOR E. 
AHLERS (AASL); WILLIAM K. BEATTY (AHIL); 
RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., ALA treasurer; HELEN 
M. BROWN (ACRL); JAMES E. BRYAN (1968), 
member-at-large; MRS. DOROTHY F. CORRIGAN 
(ALTA); MRS. FLORENCE S. CRAIG (1969), mem- 
ber-at-large; PAUL s. DUNKIN (RTSD); MRS. 
OPAL EAGLE (YASD); HOYT R. CALVIN (LAD); 
MARY V. GAVER, ALA president; WAYNE M. HART- 
WELL (RSD); ROBERT ELLIS LEE (LED); FOSTER 
E. MOHRHARDT, ALA president-elect; ALTA M. 
PARKS (PLA); MARYAN E. REYNOLDS (ASL); 
ARTHUR YABROFF (1967), member-at-large. ALA 
staff liaison, LEROY J. GAERTNER and RUTH 
WARNCKE, 


Budget Subcommittee 


Composed of the ALA immediate past president, 
treasurer, and president-elect, plus three divisional 
representatives nominated and elected by the divi- 
sional members. To prepare a preliminary final 
budget after the divisions and all other units have 
presented their programs and budgets and after 
Pebco members have questioned these presentations. 
This budget will be subject to examination, revision, 
and approval by Pebco, 


Jury for J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia~ALA Goals Award 

Five members: ALA president, president-elect, and 
immediate past president, plus two of the three 
members-at-large to be appointed for the duration of 
their terms-at-large. 

ROBERT VOSPER, immediate past president, chair- 
man; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, president-elect; MARY 
V. GAVER, president; JAMES E. BRYAN (1968); FLOR- 
ENCE S. CRAIG (1969). 


ALA PUBLISHING BOARD 
See ALA Officers, p. 999, 


*ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 

ALA OFFICE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
To provide for overall policy direction to the 
Office for Research and Development in carrying 
out its program activities, and to advise the Ex- 
ecutive Board on all matters relating to research 
and development in the several fields of library 
service. 

S. JANICE KEE, Dept. of Librarianship, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia 66702 (1967), 
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Office for Research and Development Advisory 


chairman; MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP (1968); 
JOHN G. LORENZ (1967); RAYNARD C. SWANK 
(1967); MELVIN J. voicT (1968); EUGENE B. 
JACKSON, ex officio. ALA staff liaison, FOFREST 
F. CARHART, JR. 


Advisory Committee to the Acquisitions Study 
To be appointed. 


Advisory Committee to the Library Research 
Clearinghouse 


To be appointed. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


To prepare and report to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All res- 
olutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except res- 
olutions of thanks. Serves for duration of con- 
ference only, Committee to be appointed. ALA 
staff liaison, David H. Clift. 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable pub- 
lieations; to prepare reviews and editorial com- 
ments about such books for the Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin; to receive reports of 
questionable sales practices affecting such books 
and to transmit substantiated facts to such 
agencies as better business bureaus and the Fed. 
eral Trade Commission; to publish the findings 
. of these agencies in the Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin when authorized for release; 
and to act throughout only as an evaluating 
agency, not as an advisory group. 

CHARLES L. HIGGINS, Nazareth College L., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14610 (1968), chairman; 
MARION L. ALBRECHT (1968); BARBARA G. BART- 


a e M Maa a 


Committee 


LEY (1967); MRS. HELEN H. BENNETT (1968); 
HENRY J. BLASICK (1967); JESSIE EDNA BOYD 
(1967); MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (1968); 
DORIS M. CRUGER (1967); N. HARVEY DEAL 
(1968); KEITH DOWDEN (1967); MRS. THELMA 
FREIDES (1968); LORENA A. GARLOCH (1968); 
MRS. MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER (1968); HENRY C. 
HASTINGS (1967); EDITH JARVI (1968); RUBY 
KERLEY (1968); KENNETH F. KISTER (1968); 
DONALD W. KRUMMEL (1968); DOROTHY LAWSON 
(1968); STANLEY T. LEWIS (1968); ALBERT P. 
MARSHALL (1968) ; PETER J. MCCORMICK (1967) ; 
A. KATHRYN OLLER (1967); RUTH PEASLEE 
(1968); RUTH TARLTON POWER (1968); JAMES 
H. RICHARDS, JR. (1967) ; ALICE RUF (1967) ; MRS. 
MARGARET SIMONDS (1967); MRS. MORENE D. 
SMITH (1967) ; MRS. JEANETTE SWICKARD (1968) ; 
MAE S. TUCKER (1967); MRS. RUTH WILLIAMS 
WHITE (1967); three members to be appointed. 
ALA staff liaison, MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE. 


Subcommittee on Scope : 

Chairman, PETER J. McCORMICK, Milwaukee P.L.; 
MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; MRS, MARGARET HAYES 
GRAZIER; JAMES STEWART HEALEY; CHARLES L. HIC- 
GINS (ex officio); HUGH PRITCHARD; MARGARET R. 
SHEVIAK, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO THE U.S. JAYCEES 
GOOD READING PROGRAM 


To cooperate and to explore carefully the intent 
of the project, to analyze, investigate, and com- 
pare the possibilities of the broader program, 
and to keep the Executive Board informed. Rep- 
resentation from CSD, AASL, and PLA. 

MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS, Miami P.L., chairman; 
MRS. DELMA H. BUTTON; WILLIAM CHAIT (1967) ; 
MRS. ELIZABETH H. LOCKHART (1967); VIRGINIA 
McJENKIN (1967); ALA staff liaison, RUTH TAR- 
BOX. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


AD HOC JOINT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LIBRARY-INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Established by joint action of the participating 

agencies. 

ALA—CORDON R. WILLIAMS, Center for Re- 
search Libraries, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chi- 
cago 60637 (1970), chairman. ALA staff liaison, 
GEORGE M. BAILEY. 

Medical Library Association—ESTELLE BROD- 
MAN, School of Medicine L., Washington Univ., 
St. Louis 63110 (1970). 

Special Libraries  Ássociation—WILLIAM S. 
BUDINGTON, John Crerar Library, 35 W. 33d St., 
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Chicago 60616 (1970). 

American Documentation  Institute—LAWw- 
RENCE HEILPRIN, Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 
20036 (1970). 

American Association of Law Libraries—wIL- 
LIAM D. MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaf- 
fetz and Masters, 2900 Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 60601 (1970). 

Association of Research Libraries—JAMES E. 
SKIPPER, ARL, 1755 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 (1970). 

Council of National Library Associations— 
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BILL M. woons, CNLA, 31 E. 10th St, New York 
10003 (1970). 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(a): The Council on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Or- 
ganization may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the 
ALA with other organizations. They have been 
created as a means of cooperating with organi- 
zations having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees 
are made as recommended by the former Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees in its report 
of October 1944: “That in the selection of per- 
sons to serve on joint committees, the president, 
the president-elect, and the Executive Board 
have the authority now possessed in connection 
with making other committee appointments.” 

(Addresses given for non-ALA members.) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL'S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


To plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to increase 
reading, to improve the status of books and li- 
braries, and to provide for wider distribution 
and availability of books. 

ALA-——MaARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 08903, chairman; DAVID H. CLIFT; FOSTER E. 
MOHRHARDT; ROBERT VOSPER; ARNA BONTEMPS 
(1967); GEORGE w. corn (1967); MARY C. 
HATCH (1967); ROGER H. McDONOUGH (1968); 
KATHLEEN MOLZ (1968); JOHN ROWELL (1968); 
LAWRENCE E. WIKANDER (1967). ALA staff liai- 
son, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
RHETT AUSTELL, Time, Inc., Time and Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York 10020, chair- 
man; HERBERT S. BAILEY, JR. Princeton, N.J., 
Univ. Press; WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL, Scholastic 
Magazine, Inc., 50 W. 44th St., New York 10036; 
SANFORD COBB; STEPHEN W. GRANT, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St, Boston; THOMAS GUINZ- 
BURG, Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 
10022; ceci p. yonEs, Methodist Publishing 
House, 201 Eighth Ave. S, Nashville 37203; 
JEREMIAH KAPLAN, Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10011; EUGENE B. PowER, 300 N. 
Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor 48106; ELEANOR S. RAW- 
son, David McKay Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 10017; DAVIÐ K. REEVES, Sheed and 


Joint Committees 


Ward, Inc., 64 University Place, New York 
10003; EVAN THOMAS, Harper and Row, 49 E. 
33d St., New York 10016; sam VAUGHAN, Double- 
day and Co., 277 Park Ave. New York 10017; 
THEODORE WALLER; RICHARD J. WALSH, JR., John 
Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 10036. 


*ALA AND CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA and to pro- 
mote activities of mutual benefit. 

ALBERTA LETTS, Nova Scotia Provincial L., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, chairman. 

ALA—HOYT GALVIN (1967); MARY V. GAVER, 
ex officio; IRVING LIEBERMAN (1968); KENNETH 
F. MCPHERSON (1968); HENRY MICHNIEWSKI 
(1967); FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT; ROBERT VOSPER, 
ex officio. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

CLA—The chairman; JOHN H. ARCHER, ex 
officio; EFFIE ASTBURY; WILLIAM R. CASTELL, 
Calgary P.L., Alberta, ex officio; AMY HUTCHE- 
SON, New Westminster, British Columbia, P.L.; 
NEWMAN F. MALLON, Toronto, Ontario, P.L.; 
JUNE E. MUNRO. CLA staff liaison, ELIZABETH H. 
MORTON, CLA, 63 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario. 


*ALA AND CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the two asso- 
ciations and to promote activities of mutual bene- 
fit. 

SISTER MARY CLARA, B.V.M., Mundelein College, 
6363 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 60626, chairman. 

ALA-—VIRGINIA E. MURRAY (1969); GEORGE 
PITERNICK (1968); RALPH A. ULVELING (1967). 
ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

CLAÀ—The chairman; SISTER MELANIA, S.C., 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. CLA staff 
liaison, M. RICHARD WILT, CLA, 461 W. Lan- 
caster Ave., Haverford, Pa. 


*ALA JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK COUNCIL 


To explore mutual problems concerning con- 
tent, format, distribution, and promotion of 
juvenile books and to propose cooperative action 
to resolve such problems. 

Chairman, HARRY SIMMONS, School and Li- 
brary Services, Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 10022 (1967). 

ALA-—EILEEN J. BROWN (1968); MRS. ELLIN 
GREENE (1967); VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN (1968); 
ANNE IZARD (1967); BARBARA LeNOIR (1967); 
MRS. MINNE MOTZ (1967) ; MRS. BEATRICE SCHEIN 
(1967) ; MRS. RUTH J. NORNES (1967). ALA staff 
liaison, RUTH TARBOX. 

CBC-—The chairman; SETH M. AGNEW; MRS. 
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ALA / CBC Joint Committee 


DORIS FLOWERS, Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 10018; MRS. SUSAN CARR HIRSCHMAN, 
Macmillan Co., 866 Third Ave., New York 10022; 
MRS. PATRICIA LORD} MARGARET MCELDERRY; Mor- 
ris Stokes, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10017; ROBERT vERRONE. CBC 
staff liaison, MRS. MARY c. cHILDS, CBC, 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10010. . 


*ALA AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service and 
education, and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate committees in the two associations. 

Chairman to be appointed by the committee. 

ALA—mrs. HELEN H. BENNETT (19711; 
STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY (1969); ROBERT R. Mc- 
CLARREN (1970); MARGARET E. MONROE (1967) ; 
STUART C. SHERMAN (1968). ALA staff liaison, 
RUTH WARNCKE. 

NEA—paut Kaus, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow 
(1967); ELEANOR C. KNOECHEL, 3825 Renfro 
Ave. Cincinnati (1969); MRS. CLARE RITCHIE, 
3 Mariposa Ct., Burlingame, Calif. (1971) ; ANITA 
RUFFING, Bellevue, Ohio, Junior High School 
(1968); cALLOWAY TAULBEE, New Mexico State 
Dept. of Education, Sante Fe (1970). NEA staff 
liaison, ETHEL THOMPSON, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


AD HOC JOINT COMMITTEE OF ALA-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION-ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


To provide policy guidance for joint activities 
of librarians and booksellers to increase reading, 
to improve the status of books and libraries, 
and to provide for wider distribution and availa- 
bility of books. 

Chairman, ROBERT VosPER, Univ. of California 
Research L., Los Angeles 90024. 

ALA—THOMAS R. BUCKMAN; DAVID H. CLIFT; 
MARY V. GAVER; WILLIAM R. HOLMAN; PHILIP J. 
MCNIFF; JAMES TANIS. 

ABA—JOSEPH A. DUFFY, ABA, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10010; IGOR KROPOTKIN, Scribner 


Book Store, 597 Fifth Ave, New York 10017; 
THEODORE WILENTZ, Eighth Street Bookshop, 
Inc., 17 W. 8th St., New York 10011. 

ABAA—DAVID MAGEE, Antiquarian Books, 
8108B Fillmore St., San Francisco 94123; RICH- 
ARD S. WORMSER. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION- 
ALA JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
INFORMATION 


To mobilize the resources of the nation’s librar- 
ies, home economists, and others, for increased 
consumer information and education. 
ALA—EMILY W. REED, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore 21201, chairman; RICHARD L. DARLING; 
KENNETH DUCHAC; DOROTHY KITTEL; MRS. MARY 
K. MCCULLOCH; JOSEPH H. REASON, ALA staff 
liaison, LAURA DELL JUSTIN and RUTH WARNCKE. 
AHEA—To be appointed. 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES IN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


To stand ready to serve the federal government 
in all possible ways to implement and realize 
the aims expressed in the President’s call for a 
program of international education. 

Chairman, LESTER E. ASHEIM, 
quarters. 

ALICE DULANY BALL (consultant); VERNER W. 
CLAPP (consultant); MARTIN M. CUMMINGS, M.D. 
(consultant), National L. of Medicine, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Md. 
20014; JACK DALTON (education of librarians) ; 
LUTHER H. EVANS (consultant); MARY V. CAVER 
(library work with children and young people) ; 
HAROLD S. HACKER (public library services); 
DAN LACY (consultant); PHILIP J. MCNIFF (in- 
ternational exchange of materials); FOSTER E. 
MOHRHARDT (consultant); L. QUINCY MUMFORD 
(consultant); HARALD OSTVOLD (library services 
in the sciences) ; DR. FRANK B. ROGERS (Medical 
Library Association); JAMES E. SKIPPER (As- 
sociation of Research Libraries) ; BILL M. WOODS 
(Special Libraries Association and Council of 
National Library Associations). 


ALA head- 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Association of Junior Colleges— 
American Library Association (ACRL) Com- 
mittee on Junior College Libraries 


To plan the development of a national pro- 


gram for strengthening junior college library - 


service; to coordinate existing efforts; and to 
initiate new projects. 

ALA (ACRL)-—JOHN M. DAWSON; HARRIETT 
GENUNG; NORMAN E. TANIS; FREDERICK H. WAG- 
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MAN; J. O. WALLACE, 

AAJC—CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College, 2214 E. 14th St, Cleveland 
44115; JosEPH P. COSAND, St. Louis Junior Col- 
lege District, 7508 Forsyth Blvd., Clayton, Mo. 
63105; OSCAR H. EDINGER, JR., Mount San An- 
tonio College, 1100 N. Grand Ave., Walnut, 
Calif. 91789; KENNETH c. SKAGGS, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Junior College 33710; r. PARKER WIL- 
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BER, Los Angeles Trade-Technical College, 400 
W. Washington Blvd. 90015. 

Áreas of Instruction—8. LAMAR JOHNSON, 
Univ. of California, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los An- 
geles 90024; noBERT McKINNEY, Dutchess Com- 
munity College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. 

Staff—cxoncE M. BAILEY, ALA headquarters; 
WILLIAM G. SHANNON, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1315 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


American Association of Law Libraries~Ameri- 
ean Library Association (RSD-RTSD)-Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries Joint Committee on 
Government Publications 


Chairman, RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing (ARL); FRANK J. BERTA- 
LAN (SLA); VINCENT E. FIORDALISI (AALL); 
JOSEPH ROSENTHAL (ALA). 


American Association of School Librarians— 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction (NEA) 
Joint Committee 


^ To explore the possibilities of joint activities, 
programs, and publications in which AASL and 
DAVI might cooperate. 

AASL—ELENORA C. ALEXANDER (1969) ; WINO- 
GENE L. BERCMANN (1968); LEILA A. DOYLE 
(1967). 


American Association of School Librarians—Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English Joint 
Committee on Censorship (ad hoc) 


AASL—Chairman, MRS. GEORGIA COLE, Vigo 
County Schools, Terre Haute, Ind.; MARGARET 
MOSS; MRS. JANE BILLINGS; MRS. GLADYS M. WOEHR. 


American Association of School Librarians— 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Joint Committee on 
Professional Libraries (ad hoc) 


AASL—Chairman, MARGARET NICHOLSEN, 731 


Simpson, Evanston, Ill; RUTH BAUNER; CHAR- 
LOTTE DOBBS; MRS. ROSE S. VINCENT. 


American Book Publishers Council-Adult Ser- 
vices Division-Publishers Liaison Committee 


For communication of ideas between publish- 
ers and division members. Chairman, ROBERT N. 
SHERIDAN, Levittown, N.Y., P.L. (1969); vice- 
chairman, to be appointed. 

ALA—JOHN FALL (1967); MRS. IRENE GITO- 
MER (1968); MARIE V. HURLEY (1968); MRS. 
MILDRED JOHNSON (1969); MRS. ELEANOR T. 
SMITH (1969); DAVID TURIEL (1967). 

ABPC—MARSHALL A. BEST, Viking Press, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York; VICTOR I. BUMAGIN, 


Division Joint Committees 


Macmillan Co., 866 3d Ave., New York; JOHN 
J. DELANEY, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 277 Park 
Ave., New York; CHARLES F. HARRIS, Portal Press, 
Inc., 369 Lexington Ave., New York; MARC JAFFE, 
Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New 
York; KEITH JENNISON, Keith Jennison Books, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York; JAMES SILBERMAN, Random House, Inc., 
475 Madison Ave., New York; SAM VAUGHAN, 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 277 Park Ave, New 
York; RICHARD J. WALSH, JR., John Day Co., Inc., 
62 W. 45th St., New York. 


American Book Publishers Council-American 
Library Association (RTSD) Joint Committee 

To consider mutual problems and provide 
for communication of ideas between members 
of the Council and the division; to refer appro- 
priate matters to librarians, publishers, or other 
groups; to recommend action on matters of mu- 
tual concern. Chairman, CARL JACKSON, Pennsyl- 
vania State Univ. Ls. University Park 16802; 
others to be appointed. 


American Correctional Association—American 
Library Association (AHIL) Joint Committee 
on Institution Libraries 

To cooperate in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of standards of library service in correc- 
tional institutions; to stimulate planning and 
provide guidance in the establishment and im- 
provement of libraries in these institutions and 
other correctional services; to coordinate and 
strengthen such activities as each association 
now has under way; and to explore possibilities 
for future cooperation in carrying out the ob- 
jectives held in common by both organizations. 

Chairman, MARION H. VEDDER, Library Develop- 
ment Div., New York State L., State Education 
Bldg, Albany (ACA) ; FATHER GERVASE BRINK- 
MAN (ACA); c. J. ECKENRODE (ACA); NORMA 
PARR (ALA); ALDEN WAKEVAINEN (ALA). 


American Federation of Labor—Congress of 
Industrial Organizations-American Library As- 
sociation (ASD) Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups 

To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which will 
be useful to labor groups. Chairman, SAMUEL L. 
SIMON, Merrick, N.Y., L. (1967) ; vice-chairman, 
JULIUS R. (JACK) CHITWOOD (1968) ; secretary, 
MRS. LOUISE HEINZE (1969). 

ALA-—MRs. EVA D. ARTNER (1969); PAUL 
BECKERMAN (1969); JOHN A. BURNS (1967); 
JEROME CORRIGAN (1968); MRS. JEAN HOPPER 
(1967) ; F. CHARLES TAYLOR (1968). 
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AFL-CIO-ALA Joint Committee 


AFL-CIO—wiLtiAM | ELKUSS, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, 15 Union Square, New York; 
MRS. RUTH GREENBERG, Connecticut State Labor 
Council, 9 Washington Ave. Hamden; WILLIAM 
HARDY, United Automobile Workers, 8000 E. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Detroit; AL HERLING, American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers International 
Union, 1120 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; IRWIN KLASS, editor, The Federation 
News, and director of Information and Public 
Relations, 300 N. State St., Chicago; ROBERT c. 
PORTER, American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO, 716 N. Rush St, Chicago; JULIUS ROTH- 
MAN, Committee on Service Activities, AFL-CIO, 
820 2d Ave., New York; Jack a. sEssioNs, AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education, 815 16th St, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; MRS. JEAN WEBBER, AFL-CIO 
Library, 815 16th St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Publications—Zibrary Service to Labor, sent 
twice a year to ASD members and selected labor 
officials. Not available by subscription. Editor, 
MRS. JEAN HOPPER. 

Subcommittee on Labor Book Lists jor Children 
and Young Adults—Chairman, ex officio, SAMUEL L. 
SIMON, Merrick, N.Y., L.; MRS. EVA D. ARTNER 
(ASD); MRS. ELAINE R. DIBIASE (YASD) ; EVELYN 
HONEYMAN (YASD); MILDRED KROHN (YASD); 
DORIS MOULTON (CSD); others to be appointed. 
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Association of American Colleges—Association 
of College and Research Libraries Committee 
on College Libraries 

ACRL—Chairman, CARL H. SACHTLEBEN, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., Univ. 46383 (1968); RICHARD B. 
HARWELL (1967); EILEEN THORNTON (1967). 

AAÀC—nHAROLD H. LENTZ, Carthage College, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140; HOWARD F. Lowry, Col- 
lege of Wooster, Ohio 44691; BRADFORD P. 
MILLAR, Portland, Ore., State College 97207. 

Staff—cEOoRGE M. BAILEY, ALA headquarters; 
F. L. WORMALD, Association of American Colleges, 
1818 R St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


— 


———————— e 8 
REPRODUCTIONS PHOTOCOPIES 


Reproduction on microfilms, microfiches 9 x 12. 
Photocopies and reproductions of out-of-print 
books; high quality photographic reproductions 
of texts, manuscripts, prints, newspapers, etc. 
Credited supplier of these libraries: NAZIONALE 
CENTRALE OF FLORENCE (ITALY); LAURENZIANA, 
RIGCCARDIANA, MARUCELLIANA. We assume re- 
sponsibility of research. 


Mycron, S.R.L. Via FRUSA, 37. 
FIRENZE, ITALY. 





A FRESH APPROACH fo: 


Library Instruction 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Add 40¢ on $4.95 item 
Add $2.00 on $99.50 item 
for postage & handling, insured. 








"Libraries are for Children" was developed to make library 
instruction. in upper elementary levels more stimulating. 
How? This manual has a 16 page Teaching Guide — plus 32 
liquid duplicating participation sheets on library skills. It 
converts basic library lesson programs into entertaining 
"games" whereby pupils and teacher or librarian participate. 
Fach "lesson" in the manual, and each "participation sheet", 
is designed to teach basic understanding of an important 
aspect of library usage. 


Available! A fascinating Kit consisting of overhead trans- 
parencies and other visual aids; an extension of the "basic" 
manual, designed to further enrich your library instruction 
program. Kit available under Title | and Title II at $99.50 


Pe i NS Se ES. Sicha Se SE Viki fie GAT Cie SD SO ini GET Hil A ay SHI See i ABTA 


FORDHAM PUBLISHING CO., 2377 Hoffman St., Bronx, N. Y. 10458 








Gentlemen: Please send... Copies of Send kif 
“LIBRARIES ARE FOR CHILDREN” @ $4.95 $99.50 [3 
Name 

Address 

DIDI ostio omnee DILE esas coat A | 


Please include remittance; or authorized signature on 


H OLC] A CENAN official school or library stationery 1f Involcing desired. 


PUBLISHING CO., 2377 Hoffman St., Bronx, Dept. AB-116, N. Y. 10458 © 212-SE 3-4131 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 





Each of the fourteen divisions in ALA acts for the 
Association on matters within its field of responsi- 
bility. Two types of divisions are provided for in 
Article VI, Section 2(c), of the Bylaws: “Type- 
of-library divisions shall be concerned with all 
activities that affect their types of libraries, shall 
function as agencies for broad, overall considera- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librarians 
is interested in the general improvement and 
extension of library services for children and 
young people. AASL has specific responsibility 
for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and service for the 
improvement and extension of library services in 
elementary and secondary schools as a means of 
strengthening the educational program. 

2. Evaluation, selection, and interpretation of books 
and nonbook materials as they are used in the con- 
text of the school program. 

3. Stimulation of continuous study and research to 
improve standards and procedures in the school 
library field and to establish criteria of evaluation. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
American Library Association in areas of mutual 
concern. 

9. Representation and interpretation of the need for 
and function of school libraries to other educa- 
tional and lay groups. 

6. Stimulation of professional growth, improvement 
of the status of school librarians, and encourage- 
ment of participation by members in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions. 

7. Conduct of activities and projects for improvement 
and extension of service in the school library when 
such projects are beyond the scope of type-of-activ- 
ity divisions, after specific approval by the ALA 
Council. 


The American Association of School Librari- 
ans became a division of ALA on January 1, 
1951, and a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association in June 1960. 

O fficers—President, RICHARD L. DARLING, Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md.; 
vice-president and  president-elect, CAROLYN 
WHITENACK, Library and Audiovisual Education, 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind.; second vice- 
president, MIRIAM PETERSON, Division of Li- 
braries, Board of Education, Chicago; recording 
secretary, RUTH WATKINS, librarian, Harding Se- 
nior High School, Warren, Ohio; executive sec- 
retary, to be appointed. 


tion of all policies, programs, and operations of 
the Association from this point of view; type-of- 
activity divisions shall be concerned with the 
functional, technical, and resource fields which 
are related to their designated interests." ALA 
members have the privilege of joining one division 
of each type on payment of dues. 


Board of Directors—The officers plus: ELEA- 
NOR E. AHLERS (past president); RHETA A. 
CLARK; LEILA A. DOYLE; FRANCES FLEMING (ex 
officio) ; LESLIE JANKE; MRS. FRANCES KENNON 
JOHNSON; SARAH L. JONES; MARGARET KALP; 
MRS. WINIFRED C. LADLEY; FRANCES LOMBARD; 
MRS. BETTY LUNNON; EILENE MORRISON; MRS. 
ALICE RUSK; SARAH TOBOLOWSKY; ANNE VOSS; 
MAE M. WITTA. 


COMMITTEES 

Archives Committee—Chairman, MRS. ETHEL C. 
ALSTON, librarian, Froebel School, Gary, Ind. 
(1967) ; REV. EDWARD T. LaMORTE (1969); MARY 
ANN SWANSON (1969). 

BIPAD Committee on Paperbacks (ad hoc)— 
To work on revision of Paperback Goes to 
School. MRS. ELIZABETH B. MANN; MARY PHYLLIS 
BRINE; executive secretary, AASL. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MISS FREDDY 
SCHADER, Arkansas Library Commission, 50614 
Center St., Little Rock (1968) ; HAZELLE ANDER- 
soN (1969); MRS. CARRIE ROBINSON (1968); 
EVELYN R. ROBINSON (1967) ; KATHERINE TRICKEY 
(1967). 

Citations Committee (ad hoc)—To prepare 
proposal for citation to be given to superintend- 
ent who has made contribution to school library 
development. Chairman, MRS. RACHEL DeANGELO, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia; SISTER JANE 
MARIE BARBOUR; MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE; 
JOHN ROWELL. l 

Conference Program for the American Library 
Association Committee—Chairman, CAROLYN 
WHITENACK, Library and Audiovisual Education, 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. (1967); GERALDINE 
FERRING (1967). 

Conference Program for the National Educa- 
tion Association Committee—Chairman, MIRIAM 
PETERSON, Div. of Libraries, Chicago Board of 
Education (1967); LUCILLE RoAcH (1967). 

Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Cooperative Activ- 
ities—See American Association of State Li- 
braries. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
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Awards Advisory Committee (ad hoc)—To act in 
an advisory capacity to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in the selection of school systems to be given 
cash awards for showing improvement in their 
elementary school library programs. Chairman, 
NELL MANUEL, Alhambra School District No. 68, 
Phoenix; MRS. ELIZABETH T. FAST; MRS. PEGGY 
GADBOW; MRS. ISABEL MCCAUL; MRS. DOROTHY 
HEALD. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards Evaluation Committee (ad hoc)-—-Chair- 
man, SARA I. FENWICK, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago; ESTHER BURRIN; LOUISE MERE- 
DITH; MRS. NANCY WALKER} MILDRED WINSLOW. 

Election Commiitee—Chairman, CHARLES De- 
YOUNG, Proviso High School L., Maywood, Ill. 
(1967) ; BETTY GEORGE (1967) ; MRS. ELEANOR L. 
JONES (1967) ; FRED A. KRUEGER (1967) ; ANAEEL 
sPROAT (1967). 

Grolier-Americana Scholarship Awards Com- 
mittee—See article in this issue announcing 1967 
ALA awards. 

Implementation of Federal Programs Com- 
mittee (ad hoc)—To help school librarians make 
the best use of federal legislation. Chairman, 
VIRGINIA MCJENKIN, director of school ls. Ful. 
ton County School System, Atlanta; ROBERT 
CASE; NINA MAHAFFEY; ALICE ROBINSON; MRS. 
FAITH MURDOCH; MRS. RUTH W. WALDROP. 

Improvement of School Library Programs Com- 
mittee—Chairman, MRS. ALICE RUSK, Baltimore 
Public Schools (1969) ; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR 
(1968); MRS. BEATRICE DOWNIN (1969); mrs. 
VEDA FATKA (1968) ; VIRGINIA C. HARPER (1967) ; 
ELIZABETH HODGES (1968); MARVIN HOWELL 
(1967); MRS. MARGARET MARY JONES (1967); 
MRS. SUSAN BUSH LINDSAY (1969) ; MRS. ADRIANNZ 
LUNSFORD (1967); MRS. ELLA B. McCAIN (1967) ; 
ELEANOR MCKINNEY (1968); VIRGINIA PUTNAM 
(1967); DONNA sECRIST (1967); MRS. REZINA 
SENTER (1967). 

Instructional Materials Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. LOIS B. WATT, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. (1967); JOHN BRADBURY 
(1967) ; MRS. CHARLOTTE DAVIS (1967) ; TERESA 
J. DOHERTY (1969); LEONARD JOHNSON (1968); 
MRS, ISABEL McCAUL (1969); FRANK A. STEVENS 
(1969). 

International Relations Committee—See entry 
under ALA International Relations Committee. 

Knapp School Libraries Project Advisory Com- 
mittee (ad hoc)—-Chairman, PHYLLIS HOCHSTET- 
TLER, Oregon State Dept. of Education, Salem 
(1968); FRANCES HENNE (1968); VIRGINIA Mc- 
JENKIN (1968); vircINIA MATHEWS (1968); 
MARGARET NICHOLSEN (1968); RICHARD L. DAR- 
LING (ex officio) (1967); CAROLYN WHITENACK 
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(ex officio) (1968); AASL executive secretary 
(ex officio). 

Legislation Committee—See entry under ALA 
Legislation Committee. 

Library Instruction Committee (ad hoc)—To 
study materials and methods used to instruct 
students in the use of libraries. Chairman, to be 
appointed; JESSIE BOYD; MARY JOAN EGAN; 
LEONARD JOHNSON; MRS. VERA PACE; MRS. FLORA- 
MAE PHILLIPS. 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MISS 
FREDDY SCHADER, Arkansas Library Commission, 
Little Rock (1967); MRS. MILDRED P. FRARY 
(1967) ; MARILYN MILLER (1967). 

Paperback Survey Committee (to work with 
ABPC) (ad hoc)—To conduct survey of the use 
of paperbacks in schools. LILLIAN BATCHELOR; 
MARY PHYLLIS BRINE; JEAN CRABTREE; BARBARA 
V. OLSON; MRS. ELANA RABBAN. 

Policy Manual Committee (ad hoc)—To pre- 
pare a manual for AASL officers and committee 
chairmen. Chairman, JEAN LOWRIE, Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; CORA PAUL BOMAR; 
SARA I. FENWICK. 

Professional Relations Committee—To repre- 
sent and interpret the objectives and program of 
school libraries and of AASL to organizations 
other than ALA and to develop ways of working 
together; to be kept informed of progress of all 
units within AASL making contacts with other 
professional groups in order to insure a unified 
program of presentation; to report needs for ma- 
terials at meetings; to act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the executive secretary in selecting ma- 
terials for exhibits. Chairman, MRS. BETTY TOR- 
RICELLI, Mahwah, N.J., Junior-Senior High 
School (1969); MRS. BETTY LUNNON (1967); 
HELEN  OESCHGER (1968); EVELYN PETERS 
(1969); MIRIAM PETERSON (ex officio) (1967). 

Professional Status and Growth Committee— 
To conduct or direct programs to stimulate pro- 
fessional growth; to improve the status of school 
librarians and to encourage active participation 
of the members of AASL in type-of-activity di- 
visions of ALA. Chairman, LORRAINE E. TOLMAN, 
Boston Univ. (1968) ; MURRAY ANDREWS (1969) ; 
MRS. DOROTHY BLAKE (1967); W. CLARK HAMOR 
(1968); CRYSTAL McNALLY (1969). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, ELEANOR E. AHLERS, Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle (1967) ; RICHARD L. DARLING (1968) ; 
CAROLYN WHITENACK (1969); AASL executive 
secretary (ex officio). 

Publications Committee—To act as a clearing- 
house for state and local publications relating to 
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school library services and materials and to pro- 
duce periodically a selected list of these ma- 


terials; to identify the immediate needs for the 


publication or production of materials in the field 
of school librarianship; to act as an advisory 
committee to ALA, or any other publisher, con- 
cerning the proposed publication or production 
of materials in the school library field, or the 
continuation of materials already available. 
Chairman, MRS, ESTHER M. SWANKER, New York 
State Education Dept., Albany (1968); END T. 
BEIHOLD (1969); EVELYN GELLER (1969); cERT- 
RUDE R. JAMES (1968); MRS. SARA K. SRYGLEY 
(1968); FRANCES FLEMING (ex officio) (1969). 

Recruitment Committee (ad hoc)—Chairman, 
ELEANOR E. AHLERS, Univ. of Washington, Seat- 
tle; JAMES S. COOKSTON; MARGARET S. COPEN- 
HAVER; SARA I. FENWICK; DOROTHY A. MCGIN- 
NISS; MRS. FAITH MURDOCH; JOHN ROWELL. 

Resolutions Committee—Chairman EILENE M. 
MORRISON (1967); ROBERT D. LITTLE (1967); 
MRS. JEANNETTE VAN WINKLE (1967); DOROTHY 
B. WINKLER (1967). 

Rural Education Pamphlet Committee (ad 
hoc)—Chairman, GRACE HIGHTOWER, Georgia 
State Dept. of Education, Atlanta; JANICE BYING- 
TON; NANCY JANE DAY; RUTH ERSTED; MARILYN 
MILLER; ROBERTA E. YOUNG. 

School Libraries Editorial Committee—Chair- 
man, FRANCES FLEMING, Baltimore County Board 
of Education, Towson, Md. (1969) ; MRS. REGINA 
BERNEIS (1969); SIDNEY FORMAN (1969); MRS. 
MARGUERITE MURRAY (1969); MRS. SARA K. 
SRYGLEY (1969); MRS. MADELINE WARNER 
(1969); ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1969). 

Standards Committee—To conduct a continu- 
ous study for maintenance, implementation, and 
support of standards for school libraries; to work 
with regional accrediting associations in revision 
of standards for school libraries to meet chang- 
ing objectives of education; to make recommen- 
dations to the AASL board for action when re- 
vision of the standards becomes necessary. Chair- 
man, SARAH JONES, Georgia State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta (1969); ELENORA ALEXANDER 
(1967) ; JOSEPH BLAKE (1967) ; MISS LYLE EVANS 
(1968); SHIRLEY HODGMAN (1969); DAVID L. 
HUNSUCKER, (1969) ; VIOLA JAMES (1969) ; FRAN- 
CES LOMBARD (1967) ; RUTH WATKINS (1969). 

Standards Revision Committee (ad hoc)— 
Chairman, FRANCES HENNE, Columbia Univ., 
New York; RUTH M. ERSTED; MAE GRAHAM; 
HELEN RICE; JOHN ROWELL; MRS. LILLIAN 
SHAPIRO; MRS. SARA K. SRYGLEY. 

Interdivisional Committee on Standards—See 
American Association of State Libraries. 


State Assembly Planning Committee—To en- 
courage group participation at the local level 
in the activities which fall within the responsi- 
bility of the division; to advise affliated state and 
regional organizations on activities of AASL; 
and to plan meetings of the State Assembly. 
Chairman, MRS. JANIE GOOCH, librarian, Belmont 
High School, Dayton (1969); JAMES S. COOK- 
STON (1969); Mns. ELIZABETH Fast (1968); 
MURIEL HAMILTON (1967); MARGARET OLIVER 
(1968); MARIAN scoTT (1969); MRS. MAXINE 
SLAGOWSKI (1968); MRS. ALMA STANLIS (1969) ; 
TRAVIS E. TYER (1969). 

Student Library Assistants Committee—To as- 
sist state student library assistants associations to 
develop and improve their programs; and to in- 
form student library assistants of the possibilities 
in librarianship. Chairman, ESTELLA REED, Wash- 
ington High School, East Chicago, Ind. (1968) ; 
MRS. LENA ARCHULETA (1968); EMILY BOYCE 
(1968); FRANCES NIX (1967); MRS. ESTELLE B. 
WILLIAMSON (1969). ` 


SECTIONS 
Supervisors Section 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. BETTY LUNNON, Dade 
County Public Schools, Miami (1967); vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, ELINOR YUNG- 
MEYER, Oak Park, Ill, Elementary Schools 
(1967) ; secretary, JANE STREBEL, Special School 
District No. 1, School Administration Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries is 
responsible for the functions of the ALA per- 
taining to all library services performed on a 
provincial, state, or territorial level, including 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, ASL has 
specific responsibility for— 


l. Planning of studies of provincial, state, or terri- 
torial libraries as institutions. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards for this 
type of library. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within the ALA 
that have a bearing on this type of library. 

4. Representation and interpretation of the role, func- 
tions, and services of provincial, state, and terri- 
torial libraries within and outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in this type of library and stimulation of 
their participation in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities for the improvement and ex- 
tension of provincial, state, and territorial libraries 
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when such projects are beyond the scope of type- 
of-activity divisions, after specific approval by the 
ALA Council, 

7. The selection and evaluation of materials related 
to the library functions of the provinces, stetes, 
and territories, including authority to cooperate 
with other national organizations whose interests 
parallel those of the division in the selection and 

` evaluation of materials. 


The American Association of State Libraries 

became a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 
 Officers—President, HANNIS S. SMITH, Minne- 

sota Dept. of Education, St. Paul; vice-president 
and president-elect, ESTELLENE P. WALKER, 
South Carolina State L. Board, Columbia; mem- 
bers-at-large: JEAN L. connor, New York State 
L. (1968); ELIZABETH G. MYER, Rhode Island 
Dept. of State L. Services, Providence (1967); 
DONALD E. WRIGHT, lllinois State L., Springfield 
(1969); executive secretary, ELEANOR A. FER- 
GUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MARYAN 
E. REYNOLDS (past president) ; MRS. V. GENEVIEVE 
GALICK (Councilor, 1970) ; ROGER H. MCDONOUGH 
(ex officio) ; PAXTON P. PRICE (ex officio) ; JEN- 
NINGS woop (ex officio). 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the President’s News- 
letter, sent to all members irregularly. 


COMMITTEES 


Automation Committee~-Chairman, ESTHER 
MAE HENKE, Oklahoma State L., Oklahoma City; 
JOHN C. FRANTZ; MRS. BRIGITTE L. KENNY. 

Cooperation Between Types of Libraries—See 
ALA Joint Committees. 

Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Cooperative Ac- 
tivities—To draft a statement on interlibrary co- 
operation as quickly as possible to be sent to the 
several boards for approval by mail, to serve as 
a working aid for cooperative programs among 
all types of libraries. Chairman, DONALD E. 
wRIGHT (ASL), Illinois State L., Springfield; 
AASL-—MARILYN DAVIS, JOHN GILLESPIE. ASL— 
ELIZABETH A. KINGSEED. ACRL—8ASIL MITCHELL; 
THEODORE SAMORE. PLA-—KEITH DOMS; MRS. 
MARY K. McCULLOCH. 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Institutional Services, Joint Committee with 
AHIL—Chairman, NETTIE B. TAYLOR, Div. of Li- 
brary Extension, Maryland State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore; MRS. LURA G. CURRIER}; MARGA- 
RET C. HANNIGAN; WILLIAM T. HENDERSON; ELAINE 
VON OESEN; ALDEN WAKEVAINEN. 

Legislation Liaison Committee—See ALA Com- 
mittees. 
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Legislative Reference Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, California State L., Sacra- 
mento; SALLIE FARRELL; RALPH HUDSON; GERALD 
V. MALLING. 

Local and State History Committee—Chair- 
man, DORMAN H. WINFREY, Drawer D D, Capitol 
Station 4, Austin, Tex.; WILLIAM T. ALDERSON; 
HAZEL W. HOPPER; H. C. JONES; SAM B. SMITH. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. LURA 
G. CURRIER, Mississippi L. Commission, Jackson 
(1967) ; ESTHER MAE HENKE; DONALD E. WRIGHT. 

Planning | Committee—Chairman, DAVID c. 
PALMER, New Jersey State L., Trenton (1967); 
DOROTHY BENDIX (1969); JEAN L. CONNOR 
(1967) ; MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH (1968) ; HELEN M. 
MILLER (1968); CHARLES O’HALLORAN (1969); 
NETTIE B. TAYLOR (1967); JOHN C. FRANTZ, 
liaison, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Interdivisional Committee on Standards—To 
review standards established by type-of-library 
divisions, to determine that they are not mutually 
contradictory, and to identify areas of concern 
omitted from one or more. Chairman, ERNEST E. 
DOERSHUK (ASL), Pennsylvania State L., Harris- 
burg; AASL—MAE GRAHAM. ACRL-—NORMAN E. 
TANIS. AHIL—-HARRIS C. McCLASKEY. PLA— 
ROBERT 8. AKE, 

Standards Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK, Pennsylvania State L., 
Harrisburg; MRS. PHYLLIS Il. DALTON; DAVID V. 
KERNS; ROBERT R. McCLARREN ; NETTIE B. TAYLOR; 
MRS. ELIZABETH H. HUGHEY, Liaison, Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents the libraries of higher educa- 
tion (of those institutions supporting formal edu- 
cation above the secondary school level), inde- 
pendent research libraries, and specialized li- 
braries. ACRL has specific responsibility for— 


l. The identification. and evaluation of book and 
nonbook materials useful in college, university, 
and research libraries; the identification of prin- 
ciples and establishment of criteria involved in 
their selection and use; the stimulation of the 
production of such materials; and the respon- 
sibility for activities related to the bibliography, 
compilation, publication, study, and review of pro- 
fessional literature in its area of responsibility. 

2. Planning of programs of study and service for 

colege and university, research, and specialized 

libraries. 

Establishment and evaluation of standards in 

appropriate. fields. 


p 
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4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA as they relate to college and university, 
research, and specialized libraries. 

5. Representation and interpretation of college and 
university, research, and specialized libraries in 
contacts within and outside the profession through 
appropriate publications and other activities. 

6. Stimulation of the development of librarians and 
librarianship in college and university, research, 
and specialized libraries and stimulation of the 
participation of its members and in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions. 

7. Conduct of activities and projects for the im- 
provement and extension of service in college and 
university, research, and specialized libraries when 
such activities and projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific approval 
by the ALA Council. 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries became an ALA division in 1938. 

O fficers—President, RALPH E. Mccoy, Southern 
Illinois Univ. Ls, Carbondale 62903; vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, JAMES HUMPHRY HI, 
Thomas J. Watson L., Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 5th Ave. at 82d St., New York 10028; past 
president, HELEN M. BROWN, Wellesley College 
L., Wellesley, Mass. 02181; executive secretary, 
GEORGE M. BAILEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers, section chair- 
men, and vice-chairmen plus: THOMAS R. BUCK- 
MAN (1969); E. WALFRED ERICKSON (1967); 
RUTH M. ERLANDSON (1968); ELLIOTT HARDAWAY 
(1967) ; W. CARL JACKSON (1969) ; MRS. FRANCES 
B. JENKINS (1967); REV. JOVIAN LANG (1968); 
KATHRYN R. RENFRO (1969) ; JAMES H. RICHARDS, 
JR. (1969) ; RUTH ELLEN SCARBOROUGH (1968) ; 
EDWARD B. STANFORD (1967). 

Publications—Choice is published monthly, 
ll issues a year (combined July-August issue). 
$20 a year; $10 for each additional subscription 
to same address; single copies, $2. Editor, PETER 
M. DOIRON, 100 Riverview Center, Middletown, 
Conn. 06457; chairman, editorial board, SISTER 
HELEN, Trinity College L., Washington, D.C. 
20017. 

College and Research Libraries, with its ACRL 
News issues, is published 17 times a year; bi- 
monthly as a technical journal, and eleven 
monthly news issues (combined July-August 
issue). It is sent to all ACRL members. Sub- 
scriptions to nonmembers: $5 for 6 bimonthly 
issues. Single copies, $1.25. Editor, DAVID KASER, 
Joint Univ. Ls., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 (1969). 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Orders should be addressed to the Micro- 
publication Service, Univ. of Rochester Press, 


Rochester, N.Y. 14267. Editor, MRS. MARGARET K. 
TOTH, Univ. of Rochester Press (1969). 

Numbers of the ACRL Monograph Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Orders should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishing Department, ALA headquarters. Editor, 
DAVID W. HERON, Univ. of Nevada Ls., Reno 
89507 (1969). 


COMMITTEES 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
(AAJC)-ALA (ACRL) Committee on Junior Col- 
lege Libraries—See entry under Division Joint 
Committees. 

Committee on Appointments (1966) and Nomi- 
nations (1967)—Chairman, G. FLINT PURDY, 
Wayne State Univ. Ls., Detroit 48202; CHARLES 
M. ADAMS (ex officio) ; MISS MARION B. CRADY; 
JOHN F. HARVEY; J. ELIAS JONES; SAMUEL F. 
LEWIS; WILLIAM V. NASH; KATHRYN R. RENFRO. 

Committee on Appointments (1967) and Nomi- 
nations (1968)—Chairman, BEN €. BOWMAN, Li- 
brary Dept., Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New 
York 10021; ROBERT E. BOOTH ; WILLIAM J. DANE; 
ANNE C. EDMONDS; RICE ESTES; JOHN FALL; ROB- 
ERT K. JOHNSON; JOHN P, MCDONALD; EVERETT T. 
MOORE; FRAZER G. POOLE; C. FLINT PURDY (ex 
officio) ; RUTH E. SCHONEMAN. 

Association of American Colleges (AAC)- 
ACRL Committee on College Libraries—See en- 
try under Division Joint Committees. 

Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Cooperative Ac- 
tivities—See American Association of State Li- 
braries. 

Audio-Visual Committee—See 
ALA Audio-Visual Committee. 

Budget Committee—Chairman, HELEN M. 
BROWN, Wellesley College L., Wellesley, Mass. 
02181 (1967); GEORGE M. BAILEY (ex officio); 
JAMES HUMPHRY IU (1969); RALPH E. McCOY 
(1968). 

Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational and Professional Organizations—Chair- 
man, JOHN P. McDONALD, Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs 06268 (1967) ; scorT ApAMs (1967) ; MRS. 
FRANCES NEAL CHENEY (1968); JAMES F. GOVAN 
(1968); CARL W. HINTZ (1967); EDWARD C. 
HOLLEY (1968); RUSSELL SHANK (1967). 

Election Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 
BRACE, Dept. of Library Science, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. 60305 (1967) ; HOWARD W. COR- 
DELL (1967) ; ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD (1967). 

Advisory Committee to the President on Fed- 
eral Legislation-—See entry under ALA Legisla- 
tion Committee. 

Committee on Grants—Chairman, HELEN M. 


entry under 
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BROWN, Wellesley College L., Wellesley, Mass. 
02181 (1968); GEORGE M. BAILEY (ex officio); 
HUMPHRY G. BOUSFIELD (1968); H. VAIL DEALE 
(1968); MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS (1967); RALPH 
E. MCCOY (ex officio); REV. VINCENT NEGHERBON 
(1967) ; M. D. SPRAGUE (1967). 

Committee on Liaison with Accrediting Agen- 
cies-—Chairman, JAMES V. JONES, Cleveland State 
Univ., Cleveland 44115 (1967); ANNE C. ED- 
MONDS (1968); ANDREW H. HORN (1968); WIL- 
LIAM H. JESSE (1967); JERROLD ORNE (1968); 
EILEEN THORNTON (1967); DAVID C. WEBER 
(1968). 

Committee on Library Services—Chairman, 
MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP, Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Wayne State Univ., Detroit 48202 (1968) ; 
D. K. BERNINGHAUSEN (1967) ; HAROLD D. GORDON 
(1967) ; MARJORIE E. KARLSON (1967); DONALD 
$. MACVEAN (1968); FRAZER G. POOLE (1967); 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER (1967). 

Committee on Library Surveys—Chairman, 
MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York 10027 (1967); mary 
EDNA ANDERS (1967); RICHARD B. HARWELL 
(1967) ; BERNARD KREISSMAN (1967); EDWIN E. 
WILLIAMS (1967). 

Local Arrangements Committee, San Fran- 
cisco Conference—Chairman, JULIET’ B. CLARE, 
Univ. of San Francisco 94117; STUART BAILLIE; 
RICHARD BLANCHARD; KENNETH BROUGH; DONALD 
T. CLARK; FLOYD ERICSON; DEAN GALLOWAY; 
BERNARD KREISSMAN; WARREN KUHN; GORDON 
MARTIN; ELIZABETH REYNOLDS; MARGARET URIDGE. 

Membership Committee—See entry under ALA 
Membership Committee. 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Planning and Action Committee—Chairman, 
JAMES HUMPHRY III, Thomas J. Watson L., Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. at 82d St., New 
York 10028 (ex officio, 1969) ; GEORGE M. BAILEY 
(ex officio); HELEN M. BROWN (ex officio) 
(1967) ; JOHN M. DAWSON (1967) ; NEAL HARLOW 
(1967); RALPH E. Mccoy (ex officio, 1968); 
ARCHIE L. McNEAL (1968) ; KATHERINE M. STOKES 
(1967). 

Publications Committee—Chairman, MARK M. 
GORMLEY, Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 53211 
(1967); BEN C. BOWMAN (1968); WILLIAM R. 
ESHELMAN (1967); DONALD FERRIS (1967); RAY 
W. FRANTZ (1968); ROBERT T. GRAZIER (1968); 
DONALD E. THOMPSON (1967). , 

Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with ARL— 
Chairman, GUSTAVE A. HARRER, Boston Univ. Ls. 
02215; JOHN P. MCDONALD; ARCHIE L. MCNEAL: 
EVERETT T. MOORE; JAMES E. SKIPPER. 
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Ad Hoc Committee on Research-—Chairman, 
MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York 10027; SCOTT ADAMS; 
GUSTAVE A. HARRER; ARCHIE L. MCNEAL; RUTHER- 
FORD D. ROGERS; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN. 

Committee on Standards—Chairman, NORMAN 
E. TANIS, Kansas State College L., Pittsburg 66764 
(1968); J. RICHARD BLANCHARD (1968); MARK 
M. GORMLEY (1968); SARAH Db. JONES (1967); 
ELLSWORTH G. MASON (1968) ; WARREN S. OWENS 
(1968); DONALD o. ROD (1967); PETER SPYERS- 
DURAN (1967); BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1967). 

Subcommittee for the Revision of the Junior Col- 
lege Library Standards—Chairman, NORMAN E. TANIS, 
Kansas State College, Pittsburg 66762; RICHARD L. 
DUCOTE; HARRIETT GENUNG; ALFRED M. PHILIPS (AAJC, 
ex officio) DONALD 0. ROD; RUTH ELLEN SCARBOR- 
OUGH; JAMES 0. WALLACE. 

Interdivisional Committee on Standards—See 
American Association of State Libraries. 


SECTIONS 
College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, LEE SUTTON, Parsons Col- 
lege L., Fairfield, Iowa 52556; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, AUDREY NORTH, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N.Y. 13210; 
past chairman, MARTHA L. BIGGS, Lake Forest Col- 
lege Ls, Lake Forest, Ill. 60045; secretary, 
DOROTHY W. REEDER, Towson State College, Balti- 
more 21204. 


Committees 


Ad Hoc Committee on Community Use of Aca- 
demic Libraries—Chairman, E. J. JOSEY, Aca- 
demic and Research Library Bureau, New York 
State L., Albany 12224; GEORGE C. ELSER; ED- 
WARD C. HEINTZ; BARBARA LAMONT; RICHARD C. 
QUICK; JOHN E. SCOTT. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, CHARLES 
M. ADAMS, Univ. of North Carolina L., Greens- 
boro 27412; ESTHER HILE; SARAH D. JONES; ELI 
OBOLER; DONALD E. THOMPSON. 

Committee on Non-Western Resources—Chair- 
man, ANNE C. EDMONDS, Mount Holyoke College 
L., South Hadley, Mass. 01075 (1968) ; CHARLES 
M. ADAMS (1968); JEAN P. BLACK (1968) ; BRUCE 
M. BROWN (1968); EVAN IRA FARBER (1968); 
JAMES H. RICHARDS (1968); J. MICHAEL ROTH- 
ACKER (1968). 

Steering Committee—The current officers plus 
officers for two previous years: H. VAIL DEALE, 
Beloit College Ls., Beloit, Wis. 53512; ROBERT wW. 
EVANS, Oberlin College L., Oberlin, Ohio 44074; 
ERMINE STONE, Sarah Lawrence College L., 
Bronxville, N.Y. 10708. 
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Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, HARRIETT GENUNG, Mount 
San Antonio College L., Walnut, Calif. 91789; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, MRs. ALICE B. 
GRIFFITH, Mohawk Valley Community College 
L., 1101 Sherman Dr., Utica, N.Y. 13501; secre- 
tary, MRS. RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN, John F. Ken- 
nedy Memorial L., California State College, Los 
Angeles 90032. 


Committees 

Bibliography Committee—Chairman, SHIRLEY 
A. EDSALL, Corning Community College L., Corn- 
ing, N.Y. (1968); FRANK HANKINS (1968); LIB- 
BIE KESSLER (1967); BERNARD C. RINK (1968); 
RUTH ELLEN SCARBOROUGH (1967); WANDA SI- 


VELLS (1968); HELEN WHEELER (1967); HAROLD ` 


younc (1968). 

Committee on Instruction and Use—Chairman, 
MRS. ALICE B. GRIFFITH, Mohawk Valley Com- 
munity College L., 1101 Sherman Dr., Utica, 
N.Y. 13501 (1967); ELIZABETH BADGER (1968); 
SARA N. CRITTENDEN (1967); RICHARD L. DUCOTE 
(1967); GEORGE c. ELsER (1968); FRANCES L. 
MEALS (1968); HELEN RUBIN (1968). 

Ad Hoc Committee on Instructional Materials 
—Chairman, J. 0. WALLACE, San Antonio College 
L., 1300 San Pedro Ave., San Antonio, Tex.; 


LEON FORDHAM; MARGARET LANPHIER; RUTH 
RIGGS. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, HELEN 


PARAGAMIAN, Pine Manor Junior College L., 
400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167; surn- 
LEY A. EDSALL; THELMA TAYLOR. 

Preconference Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN, John F. Kennedy Memorial 
L., California State College, Los Angeles; GEORGE 
M. BAILEY (ex officio); MR. LYNN D. BARTLETT; 
MRS. JOLEEN BOCK; RICHARD L. DUCOTE; SHIRLEY 
A. EDSALL; HARRIETT GENUNG; MRS. ALICE B. GRIF- 
FITH; MRS. WILMA A. HEISSER; ELIZABETH E. MAR- 
TIN; NORMAN E. TANIS; J. O. WALLACE, 

Ad Hoc Research Committee—Chairman, ELIZA- 
BETH E. MARTIN, Foothill College L., Los Altos 
Hills, Calif. 94022; GEORGE M. BAILEY (ex officio) ; 
MRS. JOLEEN BOCK; MRS. RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN; 
RICHARD L. DUCOTE; SHIRLEY A. EDSALL, HARRIETT 
GENUNG (ex officio); MRS. ALICE B. GRIFFITH; 
MRS. WILMA A. HEISSER; WILLIAM SHANNON (ex 
officio) ; NORMAN E. TANIS; J. O. WALLACE. 

Special Projects Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
WILMA A. HEISSER, Phoenix College L., 1202 W. 
Thomas Rd., Phoenix 95013 (1967) ; MR. LYNN D. 
BARTLETT (North Central, 1968) ; MARGARET GIBBS 
(1967) ; J. 0. WALLACE (Southern, 1968) ; HELEN 
PARAGAMIAN (New England, 1968); HELEN noc- 


ERS (Western, 1968) ; RUTH ELLEN SCARBOROUGH 
(Middle Atlantic, 1968); JUNIUS H. MORRIS 
(Northwest, 1968). 

Standards and Criteria Committee—Chair- 
man, RICHARD L. DUCOTE, South Texas Junior 
College L., 1600 Louisiana St, Houston 77002 
(1968) ; EMIL GREENBERG (1968) ; ELIZABETH E. 
MARTIN (1967); EVERETT L. MOORE (1968); 
LOTTIE M. SKIDMORE (1967); NORMAN E. TANIS 
(1967) ; THELMA TAYLOR (1967). 

Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational Education— 
Chairman, MRS. JOLEEN BOCK, Rio Hondo Junior 
College L., Whittier, Calif.; KATHLEEN BACKUS; 
CHARLES H. HELD; others to be appointed. 


Rare Books Section 


Officers—Chairman, WILLIAM H. RUNGE, AL 
derman L., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville 
22903; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, Law- 
RENCE S. THOMPSON, Univ. of Kentucky, Lex. 
ington 40506; past chairman, MARCUS A. Mc- 
CORISON, American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 01609; secretary, RICHARD H. SHOE- 
MAKER, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 

Committee on Local Arrangements—Chairman, 
JULIUS P. BARCLAY, Stanford, Calif., Univ. Ls.; 
members to be appointed, 

Program Committee, San Francisco Conference 
—Chairman, P. WILLIAM FILBEY, Maryland His- 
torical Society, Baltimore 21201; members to be 
appointed. 


Subject Specialists Section 

Officers—-Chairman, MARY E. SCHELL, Califor- 
nia State L., Library-Courts Bldg., Sacramento 
95809; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, RICH- 
ARD L. SNYDER, Drexel Institute of Technology 
Ls., 32d and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia 19104; 
past chairman, JAMES HUMPHRY III, Thomas J. 
Watson L., Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th 
Ave. at 82d St, New York 10028; secretary, 
MARY FRANCES PINCHES, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology L., University Circle, Cleveland 44106. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JAY LUCK- 
ER, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; emma 
GERGELY; JEAN HOPPER. 


Agriculture and Biological Sciences Sub- 

section 

Officers--Chairman, ROY L. KIDMAN, Univ. of 
California, Riverside 92507; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, MRS. PAULINE W. JENNINGS, Div. 
of Lending, National Agricultural L., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250; past chairman, FLEMING BEN- 
NETT, Institute of Food and Agricultural Sci- 
ences L., Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 32603; 
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secretary, MRS. CHARLOTTE S, MITCHELL, Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., L., 20250 Myrtle St, Elk- 
hart, Ind. 46514. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. DORO- 
THY B. SKAU, Southern Utilization Research and 
Development, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture L., New 
Orleans; MARC GITTELSOHN; VERNERS JANIS 
VITINS. 


Art Subsection 

Officers—Chairman, MRS. KATHRYN BLACK- 
WELL, Minneapolis School of Art L., 201 E. 
24th St. 55404; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, JAMES K. DICKSON, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 21201; past chair- 
man, WILLIAM J. DANE, Art and Music Dept, 
Newark, N.J.; P.L, 5 Washington St. 07101; 
secretary, MRS. MARIE D. PECK, Arts and Audio- 
Visual Services, St. Paul P.L., 90 W. Fourth St. 
55102. 

Microfilm Committee—Chairman, CAROL SEL- 
BY, Detroit Institute of Arts L.; WILLIAM DANE; 
HERBERT SCHERER. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. MAR- 
IAN LONGSTAFF, Minneapolis P.L.; members to be 
appointed. 


Law and Political Science Subsection 

Officers—Chairman, JANE WILSON, Asia Foun- 
dation, 550 Kearny St., San Francisco (mailing 
address: Box 3223) 94119; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, KURT SCHWERIN, School of Law 
L., Northwestern Univ., 327 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 60611; past chairman, JOHN FALL, 
Economics Div., New York P.L., Fifth Ave. and 
42d St., New York 10018; secretary, ROBERT W. 
SCHAAF, International Organizations Section, 
General Reference and Bibliography Div., Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540; 
member-at-large, ELIZABETH V. BENYON, Law 
School L., Univ. of Chicago 60639, 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JOHN FALL, 
New York P.L.; ANTHONY GRECH: HOWARD HAY- 
CRAFT. 


Slavic and. East European Subsection 

Officers—Chairman, BOHDAN S. WwYNAR, Div. 
of Library Education, State Univ. College, 
Geneseo, N.Y.; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, JERZY (GEORGE) J. MACIUSZKO, John G. 
White Dept., Cleveland P.L. 44114; past chair- 
man, ELEANOR BUIST, Columbia Univ. Ls. (on 
leave, mailing address: 90 LaSalle St., New York 
10027) ; secretary, GEORGE E. PERRY, Slavic and 
Central European Div., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540;  member-at-large, 
JOSEPH A. PLACEK, Reference Dept., Ohio State 
Univ. Ls., Columbus 43210. 
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Nominating Committee—Chairman, EUGENE E. 
PETRIWSKY, Univ. of Colorado Ls., Boulder; ROB- 
ERT D. STUEART; one member to be appointed. 


University Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, JOHN M. DAWSON, Univ. 
of Delaware Ls., Newark 19711; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, STUART FORTH, Univ. of 
Kentucky Ls., Lexington 40506; past chairman, 
EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. of California Ls., 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 90024; secretary, 
LORNA D. FRASER, Univ. of Toronto, Queens 
Park, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 


Committees 


Ad Hoc Committee on Academic Status— 
Chairman, LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB, Ohio State 
Univ. Ls, 1858 Neil Ave, Columbus 43210 
(1967); LESLIE W. DUNLAP (1967); CARL W. 
HINTZ (1967); WILLIAM H. JESSE (1968); w. 
PORTER KELLAM (1967); ROBERT H. MULLER 
(1968). 

Committee on Extension Library Service— 
Chairman, CLOVER FLANDERS, General L., Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; PAGE ACKERMAN; 
MOLETA MORELOCK; others to be appointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, CARL W. 
HINTZ, Univ. of Oregon L., Eugene 97403; an- 
DREW J. EATON; STANLEY WEST. 

Research and Development Committee— 
Chairman, GUSTAVE A. HARRER, Boston Univ. 
Ls, 705 Commonwealth Ave. 02215 (1967); 
RICHARD CHAPIN (1969); EARL FARLEY (1967); 
DAVID W. HERON (1967); WILLIAM H. KURTH 
(1969) ; PHILIP J. McNIFF (1969) ; GEORGE PITER- 
NICK (1967); RUSSELL SHANK (1969). 

Steering Committee—The current officers plus: 
BEN C. BOWMAN (1968); CHARLES F. GOSNELL 
(1967); JOHN P. McDONALD (1969); STANLEY 
MCELDERRY (1969); RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 
(1967); BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1968). 

Urban Universities Library Committee— 
Chairman, BERNARD KREISSMAN, City College, 
135 St. and Convent Ave, New York 10031 
(1967); WILLIAM  AXFORD (1969); VIRGINIA 
CESARIO (1969); LORENA A. GARLOCH (1969); 
MARK M. CORMLEY (1967); EDWARD G. HOLLEY 
(1967); ROBERT K. JOHNSON (1969); DAVID c. 
WEBER (1967); WILLIAM L. WILLIAMSON (1967). 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries represents libraries which serve pa- 
tients, medical, nursing, and other professional 
staffs in hospitals, and inmates or residents and 
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professional staffs in institutions. These librar- 

ies are an integral part of the care programs 

provided by hospitals and institutions. AHIL 
has specific responsibility for— 

l. The selection and use of all types of library ma- 
terials pertinent to the readers served and to the 
staffs serving them, and for activities related to 
the bibliography, compilation, publication, study, 
and review of professional literature in its area of 
responsibility. 

2. Planning of programs of study and service for 
improving hospital and institution libraries. 

3. Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of stand- 
ards for these libraries. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of units within ALA 
that have a bearing on hospital and institution 
libraries. 

5. Representation and interpretation of hospital li- 
braries to medical and allied professional agen- 
cies and of institution libraries to professional 
groups connected with prisons, state training 
schools, and other institutions. 

6. Stimulation of the professional growth of hospital 
and institution librarians and their participation 
in appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

7. The conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in hospital 
and institution libraries when such projects are 
beyond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council. 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, constituted in June 1956, includes the 
former Division of Hospital Libraries and the 
Institution Libraries Committee. 

Officers—President, MARION H. VEDDER, Li- 
brary Development Div., N.Y. State L., State Edu- 
-cation Bldg., Albany; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, MARY A. WALSH, U.S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital L., Northport, N.Y.; sec- 
retary, KATHERINE I. DUFFEY, Legler Regional 
Branch, Chicago P.L., 115 S. Pulaski; executive 
secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: WIL- 
LIAM K. BEATTY (past president); MARGARET 
GOODRICH (1969); GRACE J. Lyons (1967); 
RAY L. TRAUTMAN (1968). 

Publications—The AHIL Quarterly is dis- 
tributed free to members of the division; not 
available by subscription; editor, MRS. VERA S. 
FLANDORF, Children’s Memorial Hospital L., 700 
W. Fullerton, Chicago. 


COMMITTEES 


ACA-ALA (AHIL) Joint Committee on In- 


stitution Libraries—See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Archives Committee—Chairman, BERTHA K. 
witson, R.R. 2, Ashmore, Ill. (1967) ; WILLIAM 
K. BEATTY (1967) (ex officio); KATHERINE I. 


DUFFEY (1968) (ex officio). 

Awards Committee—See AHIL Exceptional 
Service Award in the article in this issue an- 
nouncing the 1967 ALA awards. 

Bibliotherapy | Committee—Chairman, MIL- 
DRED T. MOODY, Glen Lake Sanatorium L., Min- 
netonka, Minn. (1968) ; MARGARET C. HANNIGAN 
(1968); MARGARET M. KINNEY (1968); CLARA 
KIRCHER (1968); HILDA K. LIMPER (1967); 
PHILIP J. WEIMERSKIRSCH (1967). 

Subcommitiee on the Troubled Child—Chairman, 
HILDA K. LIMPER, Cincinnati P.L.; MRS. BARBARA H. 
AMBLER; MARILEE FOGLESONG; MARGARET MARY KIM- 
MEL; HARRIS C. McCLASKEY (ex officio) ; JANE MAN- 
THORNE, 

Book Selection Criteria Committee—Chair- 
man, CLARA E. LUCIOLI, Cleveland P.L.; mrs. 
HELEN H. HENDERSON; WILLIAM T. HENDERSON; 
E. PEARL MOODY. 

Bylaws | Committee—Chairman, HELEN T. 
YAST, American Hospital Assn. L., Chicago 
(1967); MRS . EDNA BOWMAN (1968); MRS. 
CHARLOTTE JONES (1968); SISTER AQUINATA 
(1967). 

Conference Program Committee (San Fran- 
cisco, 1967)— Chairman, MARION H. VEDDER, Li- 
brary Development Div., New York State L., State 
Education Bldg., Albany; MARY ELSIE CARUSO; 
MRS, PHYLLIS DALTON; MRS. LUCILLE LEUSCHNER; 
NORMA PARR. 

Elections  Committee—Chairman, MARY M. 
DOBNIKAR, St. Anne’s Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing L., Chicago (1967); BLANCHE FRAME 
(1968). 

Committee on Legislation—See entry under 
ALA Legislation Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MARGARET 
o'TooLE, VÀ Hospital L., Minneapolis; MRS. 
ELIZABETH M. BAKER; MRS. GERALDINE MINK. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, WIL- 
LIAM K. BEATTY, Northwestern Univ. Medical 
School, Archibald Church Medical L., Chicago 
(1967); ELEANOR BRANDT (1968); MARGARET 
GOODRICH (1968); MARGARET C. HANNIGAN 
(1968); mary A. WALSH (1967). 

Publications Advisory Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. MARTHA L. FOLSOM, Lakewood, Ohio, P.L. 
(1967) ; FLORENCE MARKUS (1968); MRS. CHAR- 
LOTTE S. MITCHELL (1967); ELIZABETH A. STEIN 
(1967); MRs. VERA S. FLANDORF (ex officio); 
MILDRED T. MOODY (ex officio). 

Joint Committee on Revision of Hospital Li- 
brary Standards—To revise the current (1953) 
standards for hospital libraries and present 
them for adoption, to obtain the endorsement 
of related associations, and to arrange for pub- 
lication of the revised standards, the work to 
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be carried out in cooperation with the associ- 
ations which took part in the formulation of 
the present standards, with the addition of the 
Catholic Library Association. Chairman, HELEN 
L.. PRICE, VÀ Hospital L., Topeka, Kan.; GIL- 
BERTA BARTOO; MRS, MADELEINE B. SCHILLER; 
SISTER MARY CONCORDIA, O.S.F. (Catholic Li- 
brary Assn.); MRS. VERA S. FLANDORF (Medical 
Library Assn.); MRS. BARBARA COE JOHNSON 
(Special Libraries Ássn.); HELEN YAST (Ameri- 
can Hospital Assn.); consultants: MRS. SELMA 
GALE; MILDRED MOODY; E. PEARL MOODY. 

Committee on Research—Chairman, HARRIS 
C. MCCLASKEY, Washington State L., Olympia 
(1968); MRS. LURA G. CURRIER (1968) ; ELLIOTT 
KANNER (1967) ; RUTH TEWS (1967) ; FREDERICK 
WEZEMAN (1968). 

Special Projects Committee—-Chairman, Mrs. 
DOROTHY ROMANI, Detroit P.L. (1968); mrs. 
MILDRED C. CASGRAIN (1967); GRACE J. LYONS 
(1968); ELEANOR L. RICKER (1968). 

Interdivisional Committee on Standards—See 
American Association of State Libraries. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association is interested in 
the general improvement and expansion of pub- 
lic library services to all ages in various types 
of communities. PLA has specific responsibility 
for— 


]. Planning of programs of study and service for the 
public library as a total institution, 

2. Establishment, evaluation, and promotion of stand- 
ards in the public library field. 

3, Establishment of policies for selection, retention, 
and withdrawal of books and nonbook materials. 
and preparation of lists primarily useful to public 
libraries. 

4, Review of and bringing together the activities 
of all units within the ALA that have a bearing 
on public library service. 

5. Representation and interpretation of public librar- 
ies in contacts outside the profession. 

6. Stimulation of the professional development of 
public librarians and stimulation of participation 
by PLÀ members in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions, l 

7. Conduct of activities and projects for improve- 
ment and expansion of service in this type of li- 
brary, when such projects are beyond the scope of 
type-of-activity divisions, after specific approval 
by the ALA Council. 


The name of the division was changed to the 
Public Library Association in 1958. 

Officers—President, DAVID MARSHALL STEW- 
ART, Nashville, Tenn., P.L.; vice-president and 
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president-elect, HELEN E. FRY, Hq. 4th Army, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; executive secretary, 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: B. 
LOUISE NABORS, president, Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section; HELEN D. HUTCHINSON 
(1967); MRS. MARY K. MCCULLOCH (1968); 
HAROLD E. MARTELLE, JR. (1968); MRS. ALLIE 
BETH MARTIN (1969); ELAINE S. OLSON (1969); 
ROBERT M. ORR (1969); ALTA M. PARKS (past 
president); ELEANOR PLAIN (1969); FRANK B. 
SESSA (1968). 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the newsletter, Just 
Between Ourselves, sent to all members three 
times a year. 


COMMITTEES 


Committee to Study Accreditation of Public 
Libraries—Chairman, HAROLD L. ROTH, East 
Orange, N.J., P.L.; LEONARD B. ARCHER; BAR- 
BARA BOYD; WILLIAM W. BRYAN; HENRY DREN- 
NAN (ex officio) ; MRS. ANNA M. GRYGOTIS: MRS. 
RUTH O. LONGWORTH; DAVID PALMER; AGNES L. 
REAGAN; PAULINE WINNICK. 

Advisory Committee on Study of Systems— 
Chairman, WILLIAM S. GELLER, Los Angeles 
County P.L., Los Angeles; DOROTHY R. CUTLER; 
HAROLD GOLDSTEIN; S. JANICE KEE; LOWELL A. 
MARTIN; WILLIAM N. RAIRIGH; ROBERT H. ROHLF; 
RALPH W. CONANT, consultant. 

Bylaws | Committee—Chairman, EDWARD B. 
HAYWARD, Hammond, Ind. P.L (1968); 
JEANNE B. LLOYD (1968); MARY E. PHILLIPS 
(1967); ELSA s. THOMPSON (1968); MERLIN D. 
WOLCOTT (1969). 

Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Cooperative Ac- 
tivities—See American Association of State Li- 
braries. 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Foreign Book Selection Committee—To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication in the Book. 
list, of books in European languages. Chair- 
man, EMILY PERILLO, Queens Borough P.L., Ja- 
maica, N.Y.; ARTURS BAUMANIS; EARLE M. GLAD- 
DEN; KATE KOLISH; WENDELL W. RAY; LUCY 
SELIG; EDWIN W. SUDEROW; CELIA UDELL. 

Interlibrary Cooperation Committee—Chairman, 
C. LAMAR WALLIS, Memphis, Tenn., P.L. (1969) ; 
MRS. VIRGINIA S. COLLIER (1967); JANE s. Mc- 
CLURE (1968); CARLTON c. ROCHELL (1969); 
ROBERT N. SMITH (1968); ROBERT E. THOMAS 
(1969); x. LEONORE WHITE (1969); consult- 
ants: MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN: MRS. PATRICIA B. 
KNAPP; MARILYN MILLER. 
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Legislation Committee—See entry under ALA 
Legislation Committee. 

Metropolitan Area Library Service Commit- 
tee—Chairman, HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los Angeles 
P.L.; JOHN F. ANDERSON; JOHN T. EASTLICK; 
EMERSON GREENAWAY; KATHARINE M. HOLDEN; 
LOWELL A. MARTIN. "i 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JUNE E. 
BAYLESS, San Marino, Calif., P.L.; DONALD E. 
BONJOUR; ELIZABETH C. FULLER; ERNEST I, MIL- 
LER; LUCILE NIX; MARY RADMACHER; STILLMAN 
K. TAYLOR. 

Paperback | Survey | Committee—Chairman, 
KENNETH MCPHERSON, Bloomfield, N.J., P.L; 
EMMANUEL DONDY; ALAN W. THOMAS. 

Promotion of Standards Committee—Chair- 
man, A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, Ohio Library Assn., 
Columbus; MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER; NEAL F. 
AUSTIN; ROBERT D. FRANKLIN; MARIE D. LOI- 
ZEAUX; MRS. WELDON J. LYNCH; MRS. LOIS R. 
MARKEY. - 

Public Library Activities Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. MARY K. McCULLOCH, Fairfax County 
P.L, Fairfax, Va. (1968); MRS. PHYLLIS BUR- 
son (1969); KEITH poms (1968); HELEN D. 
HUTCHINSON (1967); MRS. RUTH T. KIERSTEAD 
(1967) ; NOLAN LUSHINGTON (1967); ELAINE S. 
oLsow (1969). 

Serving the Functionally Illiterate Commit- 
tee—Chairman, MEREDITH BLOSS, New Haven, 
Conn. Free P.L.; HENRY DRENNAN; HARDY R. 
FRANKLIN; PETER HIATT: SHERWOOD KIRK; MRS. 
JANET R. T. STEVENS. 

Standards Committee—Chairman, ROBERT S. 
AKE, Finkelstein Memorial L., Spring Valley, 
N.Y. (1967); R. PAUL BARTOLINI (1968); mrs. 
CAROL DERNER (1968); JEAN BARRY MOLZ 
(1969); JAMES H. PICKERING (1969); ELEANOR 
PLAIN -(1969) ; DOROTHY STROUSE (1967).. 

Subcommittee on Statistical Standards—Chairman, 
JEAN BARRY MOLZ, Baltimore County P.L., Towson, 
Md.; JUNE E. BAYLESS; WALTER- W. CURLEY; HENRY 
DRENNAN (ex officio) ; ANNE IZARD; JOHN MCCROSSAN, 

Interdivisional Committee on Standards—See 
American Association of State Libraries. 

Starter List for New Book Collections Com- 
mittee—Chairman, MRS. LYN HART, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore; MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACK- 
SHEAR; KENNETH E. BROWN ; NOLAN LUSHINGTON ; 
JOAN M. OSOWSKI; CLAUDE SETTLEMIRE; MARI- 
ANNA THURBER. 


SECTIONS 
Armed Forces Librarians Section 
Officers—President, B. LOUISE NABORS, Hq. 
Air Training Command, Randolph Air Force 
Base, Tex.; vice-president and president-elect, 


ECON A. WEISS, U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N.Y.; second vice-president, MRS. HOLLIS 
M. EDWARDS, Travis Air Force Base L., Calif.; | 
secretary, MRS. VERNESE B. THOMPSON, Camp 
Pendleton L., Calif.; past president, JOSEPHINE 
NEIL, Hq. 6th Naval Dist, Charleston, S.C.; 
director, ELAINE S. OLSON, Ft. Dix L., N.J.; edi- 
tor, AFLS Newsletter, MRS. BESSIE M. DAUGH- 
TRY, asst. to chief, U.S.A.F. Libraries Section 
(AFPMSBR-1), Randolph A.F.B., Tex. 


Committees 


Achievement Citation Committee—See the arti- 
cle in this issue announcing the 1967 ALA awards. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, JUNE T. PAUL- 
son, 2750th Air Base Wing (EWABML), 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio (1967); 
GERALD B. ERICKSON (1969); MARGARET F. HAR- 
DIN (1969); MRS. JEANNETTE B. YATES (1968). 

Civil Service Committee—Chairman, ELIZA- 
BETH C. FULLER, Hq. Tactical Command, Langley 
Air Force Base, Va. (1967); ADA E. SCHWARTZ 
(1968) ; EUNICE A. VoN ENDE (1969). 

Membership Committee—See entry under 
ALA Membership Committee. 

Methods and Equipment Index Committee— 
Chairman, MARGARET G. TOWERY, Richards- 
Gebaur Air Force Base, Mo.; ELAINE S. OLSON; 
MRS. VERNESE B. THOMPSON. 

Military Library Standards Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. MADGE J. BUSEY, Ft. Belvoir, Va.; 
SYBLE E. ADAMS; HELEN E. BURGESS; MRS. RUTH S. 
BURWASH; NANCY C. DICKINSON; MRS. JIMMIE Mc- 
WHORTER; MRS. HESTER MOUNTS; MRS. CATHERINE 
R. ROBINSON; FRANCES M. STORTZ; STELLA K. 
WOTANOBE; GEORGE C. YOUNG. 

Orientation Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
Joyce mayo, U.S. Army Southeastern Signal 
School, Ft. Gordon, Ga.; MRS. MARION M. 
BERNDT; WENDELL B. COON; MRS. HESTER MOUNTS; 
MRS. HELEN A. TALIAFERRO. 

Position Structure of AFLS in ALA Commit- 
tee—Chairman, MRS. RUTH SHEAHAN HOWARD, 
Hq. Ist U.S. Army, Ft. Meade, Md.; LUCILE E. 
BEAVER; MRS. NANNABELL W. COOKE; ELOISE N. 
PICKRELL; MRS. CATHERINE R. ROBINSON; ROBERT 
W. SEVERANCE; EUNICE A. VON ENDE. 

Program and Arrangements | Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. HOLLIS M, EDWARDS, Travis Áir 
Force Base, Calif.; MRS. CARMELITA P. BARRETT; 
HARRIET C. COOK; GEORGE GOLDFINE; MRS. LENORE 
W. GREEN. 

Section Development Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. CECILE J. RITTER, Hq. llth Naval Dist., 
San Diego; MRS. EVELYN E. FREDRICKSON; JACK 
C. WARD. 
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ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural 
development for adults in all types of libraries. 
ASD has specific responsibility for— 


l. Identification and evaluation of those materials 
(book and nonbook) which are useful in adult 
services (except reference); stimulation of the 
production and use of such materials; the identi- 
fication of the principles involved in their selec- 
tion and use for these purposes; and the responsi- 
bility for activities related to the bibliography, 
compilation, publication, study, and review of pro- 
fessional literature related to adult services. 

2. Continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the division. 

3. Conduct of activities and projects within its areas 
of responsibility. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 
that have a bearing on the type of activity repre- 
sented. 

5. Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession. 

6. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. 

7. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the total 
profession. 


The Adult Services Division was established 
at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult 
Education Division. 

Officers—President, MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN, 
Nassau Library System, Roosevelt Field Shop- 
ping Center, Garden City, N.Y.; first vice-presi- 
dent, MRS. LILLIAN MOORE BRADSHAW, Dallas 
P.L., 1954 Commerce; second vice-president, 
MILDRED T. STIBITZ, Dayton and Montgomery 
‘County P.L., 215 E. 3d St., Dayton; secretary, 
SAMUEL L. SIMON, Merrick, N.Y., L., 2279 S. 
Merrick Ave. (1968) ; executive secretary, ELEA- 
NOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MRS. 
ELEANOR T. SMITH (past president) ; MRS. ORRILLA 
T. BLACKSHEAR (1967); MRS. FLORENCE S. CRAIG 
(1967); MARIE A. DAVIS (1969); DOROTHY KIT- 
TEL (1968); KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN (1970). 

Publications—N ewsletter—4Adult Services Di- 
vision (quarterly), editor, to be appointed; Li- 
brary Service to Labor (two issues a year) , editor, 
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MRS. JEAN HOPPER, Philadelphia Free L. Both dis- 
tributed free to members of the division; not 
available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 
Audio-Visual Committee—See entry under 


ALA Committees. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. AGATHA L. 
KLEIN, Central L., St. Paul P.L., 90 W. 4th St. 
(1967); MRS. FAY M. BLAKE (1969); JAMES A. 
LEATHERS (1968); Lucy LomAx (1969); mrs. 
VIRGINIA E. PARKER (1967). 

Conference Program Committee (San Fran- 
cisco, 1967)— Chairman, MRS. ALICE F. REILLY, 
Fresno County Free L. Fresno, Calif.; wILLIAM E. 
ANDREWS; MRS. EDITH P. BISHOP; JOHN GROSS; 
MRS. MILDRED J. HEYER; ARTHUR B. MURRAY; VIR- 
GINIA ROSS. 

Coordinating Comm:ttee on Materials—To ad- 
vise on the handling of requests from members 
and outside agencies in the field of the selection 
and use of adult materials. Chairman, MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH ABOLIN, Prince George's County Memorial 


| L., 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. (1967) ; 


KENNETH F. DUCHAC (1967) ; MRS. SELMA P. KESS- 
LER (1969); LORA LANDERS (1969) ; MRS. MARGIE 
S. MALMBERG (1968); WILLIAM T. PETERS 
(1968) ; JANE TITUS (1969). 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. MARIE 
BERNDT, Lincoln Park Branch P.L., 959 W. Ful- 
lerton, Chicago (1967); one member to be ap- 
pointed. 

Committee on Legislation—See entry under 
ALA Committees. 

Library Service to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee—Chairman, EMILY W. REED, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore (1967); MRS. LOU ANN 
BOONE (1969); MRS. KAY BOUTIN (1967); MRs. 
MADELYN BRADFORD (1968) ; ELIZABETH C. COOPER 
(1969); PAUL GRATKE (1968); MRS. DOROTHY 
ROMANI (ex officio 1968) ; KATHLEEN J. SCHWAB 
(1969) ; FRANCES STALKER (1969) ; MRS. BERNICE 
YOUNGBLOOD (1969); Consultants: MRs. HELEN 
H. LYMAN; MARIE PONZO. 

Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups—See entry under Division Joint Com- 
mittees. 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA Committees. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, VIRGINIA 
OWENS, Oklahoma State L. Oklahoma City; 
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ROXANNA AUSTIN; MARGARET FULMER; VIOLET 
MYER; ROSE VAINSTEIN, i 

Notable Books Council—To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year. Chair- 
man, WILLIAM H. COX, Rochester, N.Y., P.L. 
(1968); DOROTHY L. BEVIS (1968); EUGENE M. 
JOHNSON (1967); CLAYTON E. KILPATRICK 
(1967); DON oLsEN (1969); MRS. VIRGINIA 
PARKER (1969); RICHARD POWDRELL (1969); 
MARTHA L. REYNOLDS (1967); IRENE SLEVKEN 
(1968) ; RAY smitH (1969); GEORGE WAKEFIELD 
(1968). 

Libraries participating in the selection of Notable 
Books—Boston P.L. (1968); Chicago P.L. (1966) ; 
Clarksdale, Miss, P.L. (1969); Dakota-Scott Re- 
gional L., W. St. Paul, Minn. (1967); Dallas P.L. 
(1967); Detroit P.L. (1966); Douglas County L., 
Roseburg, Ore. (1967) ; Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more (1966); Falls Church, Va., P.L. (1968) ; Flint, 
Mich., P.L. (1966) ; Free L. of Philadelphia (1967); 
Fresno County Free L., Fresno, Calif, (1968); 
Georgia State Dept. of Education, P.L. Service, At- 
lanta (1967); Louisville Free P.L. (1967); Madi- 
son, Wis. P.L. (1968); Michigan State L., Lansing 
(19656) ; Milwaukee P.L. (1966); New Orleans P.L. 
(1967); Oakland, Calif, P.L. (1966); Oklahoma 
County Ls, Oklahoma City (1967); Orlando, Fla., 
P.L. (1969); Providence P.L. (1966); Queens 
Borough P.L., Jamaica, N.Y. (1967) ; Rockford, IIl, 
P.L. (1966) ; Scenic Regional L., Union, Mo. (1968) ; 
Stephens College L., Columbia, Mo. (1969); Terre 
Haute, Ind., P.L. (1968); Trenton, N.J., State Col- 
lege L. (1968) ; Tulsa City-County L. (1967) ; Wayne 
State Univ. L., Detroit (1968); Westport, Conn. 
P.L. (1969). 

Joint ASD-RSD Committee on Orientation— 


Chairman, RICHARD PARSONS, 412 Woodbine Ave., . 


Towson, Md.; MARION M. ALLEN; MARGARET C. 
HANNIGAN; DAVID HENINGTON; ROBERT J. MOR- 
GAN; DONALD A. RIECHMANN; ELAINE VON OESEN; 
others to be appointed. 

Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, Brooklyn P.L.; MRS. 
LILLIAN MOORE BRADSHAW; MILDRED T. STIBITZ. 

Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the division. 
Chairman, MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit (1967); JUNE BAvLEss (1969); 
MURIEL L. FULLER (1969) ; MRS. KATHRYN J. GEST- 
ERFIELD (1968) ; MRS. HOWARD STUCKERT (1967). 

Publications Advisory Committee— Chairman, 
MRS. LEOLA F. MILLAR, Rolla, Mo., Free P.L. 
(1968); LYLE EBERHART (1967); ZELIA FRENCH 
(1968); BERYL F. HOYT (1968); MARY LEE MIL- 
LER (1969) ; editor to be appointed (ex officio). 

Publishers Liaison Committee—See entry 
under Division Joint Committees. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and Ad- 


visory Committee—Cultural Anthropology—Chair- 
man, NORMAN FINKLER, Montgomery County Ls., 
6400 Democracy Blvd., Bethesda, Md.; THEODORE 
M. AVERY; THOMAS E. DUTELLE; LEO E. FICHTELBERG; 
MRS. MORITIA-LEAH FREDERICK, Political Science— 
Chairman, KATE KOLISH, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh; 
PAUL BIXLER; MRS, ELIZABETH  BRICKER; RUSSELL 
MUNN; ROBERT E, SCUDDER. 

Reading Guide Project, Evaluation Committee— 
Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; MRS. 
ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR; MRS. KATHRYN J. GESTER- 
FIELD;IDA GOSHKIN; JEANNETTE JOHNSON; JAMES C, 
MARVIN; WILSON THIEDE (consultant). 

Reading Guide Project, Promotion Committee— 
Chairman, MRS, LILLIAN MOORE BRADSHAW, Dallas 
P.L.; THOMAS BARENSFELD; W. J. BRAKE; HOYT R. 
GALVIN; HAROLD GOLDSTEIN (ex officio); MRS Pa- 
TRICIA B. KNAPP; THOMAS W. MANN; MRS, ELEANOR 
T. SMITH; MILTON T. STERN; FRANCES A, SULLIVAN; 
CHARLES A. WEDEMEYER. 

Reading Improvement for Adults Committee— 
To survey what the field of reading improvement 
holds for library services to adults in college, 
publie, and special libraries. Chairman, KATHER- 
INE L. O'BRIEN, Donnell Regional Center, New 
York P.L. (1968) ; MRs. EDITH ADAMSON (1968) ; 
DOROTHY BENDIX (1969); MARIE A. DAVIS 
(1968) ; HARDY A. FRANKLIN (1967) ; KATHLEEN 
HEGARTY (1968); PETER HIATT (1968); EVELYN 
LEVY (1969); FERN LONG (1968); BERNICE MAC- 
DONALD (1968); EUNICE WOLFE (1967); consult- 
ant: MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN. 

Subcommittee on Materials for the Spanish Speak- 
ing—To be appointed. 

Relations : with State and Regional Library 
Associations Committee—Chairman, MILDRED T. 
sTIBITZ, Dayton and Montgomery County P.L., 
215 E. 3d St., Dayton (Region VI—Ind., Mich., 
Ohio, W.Va., 1968); ELIZABETH ASHWELL (Re- 
gion L—Alaska, Idaho, Mont, Ore, Wash., 
1968); FLORENCE BILLER (Region II—Calif, 
1967); LANELL compton (Region IIl—Ariz, 
Ark., La, N.M., Okla., Tex., 1967); JEWELL 
DRICKAMER (Region X-—Conn., Me., Mass., N.H., 
R.L, Vt., 1968) ; CHARLESANNA Fox (Region VII 
—Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss, N.C., S.C., Tenn., 
Va., 1969) ; ERNESTINE GRAFTON (Region V—lIIL., 
Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis., 1967) ; FLORENCE HARSHE 
(Region IX—N.Y., 1967) ; STAN orINER (Region 
IV—Colo, Kan. Neb. Nev., N.D., S.D., Utah, 
Wyo., 1969) ; BERTHA INEZ WILSON (Region VIII 
—]Del., Dist. of Columbia, Md., N.J., Pa., 1969). 

Committee on a Retrospective Notable Books 
List—Chairman, MARTHA L. REYNOLDS, Mont- 
gomery County Dept. of P.Ls., 6400 Democracy 
Blvd., Bethesda, Md.; RALPH BLACK; GRACE W. 
GILMAN; FELIX HIRSCH; FLORENE JORDAN; DORO- 
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Now, a single purchase is creating greatly enriched 
resource centers for school libraries. Here is a 
full range of the most up-to-date media available 
to elementary grades. 


This EBE IMC is the result of recommendations by 
leading curriculum and subject matter specialists. 
It coordinates filmstrips, shortstrips, records, study 
prints, overhead transparencies and books that fit 
deftly into teaching plans. These materials "open 
wide” arresting new ways to communicate con- 
cepts, extend experiences, help all children share in 
learning. They motivate all the senses . . . sharpen 
interest and enthusiasm in studying regardless of 
student differences or cultural backgrounds. They 
allow the teacher creative, innovative, flexible use 
of time and talent. They can be used in more than 
one grade level where the subject is taught— 
especially with children who are poorly motivated, 
considered under-achievers, poor readers, slow 
learners because of language, cultural or economic 
disadvantages. They will extend the effectiveness 

‘of all the materials used by the teacher in any 
subject area. 
Here are but some of the many ways these 


materials will generate exciting new teaching 
and learning opportunities 


IN READING To develop communication skills 
and creative expression E As visual support to 
supplement and enrich reading skills in all reading- 
readiness, basal, and remedial reading programs 
B As individualized instruction to motivate interest 
in reading among disadvantaged children and 
improve the conditions affecting reading skills 


: skills among disadvantaged pupils #® 


IN SCIENCE EXPERIENCES To motivate the 
slow learner, the under-achiever, the child classified 
as poor reader, potential drop-out 8 Develop basic 
Improve 
teacher effectiveness and in-service training B Stim- 
ulate independent thinking, encourage inquiry and 
curiosity ™ Provide experiences in observation 


IN SOCIAL STUDIES AND CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT To create awareness of self as 
a member of a group or community $ To create 
awareness of others, their emotional responses and 
reactions in social situations ™ To enlarge envi- 
ronmental and cultural horizons that strengthen 
social skills and understanding of home, school 
and community relationships 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MATERIALS: 132 filmstrip 
series (855 individual filmstrips); 52 recordings; 
4 filmstrip/record packages (36 filmstrips, 24 
records); 3 shortstrip series; 24 books; 5 overhead 
teaching transparencies (76 individual transpar- 
encies); 8 study print series (71 individual study 
prints). 


Regular Price, K-8 IMC Price......... $5,851.66 
Special Price for Schools and Libraries.....$4,379.82 


For complete list of materials and further information 
write DEPT. ALA 66-43 


[3:17] ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
WU EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


425 North Michigan Ave. * Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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THY NICODEMUS; EUNICE A. VON ENDE. 
Special Projects Committee—Responsible -for 


initiation, counseling, and policy-making with. 


regard to special projects for which grant funds 
are or may become available. Chairman, KEN- 
NETH KING, Detroit P.L. (1967); Mns. sUSAN- 
NA ALEXANDER -(1969); KENNETH F. DUCHAC 
(1968); ROBERT LEE (1971); DOROTHY SINCLAIR 
(1970). 

Study-Discussion Program Project dd 
Committee—Chairman, RUTH GREGORY, Wauke- 
gan, Ill, P.L.; MRS. FLORENCE 8. CRAIG; LEONARD 
FREEDMAN; KENNETH KING; MRS. HELEN H. LY- 
MAN; MRS. ELIZABETH D. NORTON; MRS. MARY 
SPRADLING; IDA GOSHKIN, editor (ex officio). 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Trustee Association is 
interested in the development of effective library 
service for all people in all types of communi- 
ties and in all types of libraries; it follows that 
its members are concerned as policy-makers with 
organizational patterns of service, with the de- 
velopment of competent personnel, the provision 
of adequate financing, the passage of suitable 
legislation, and the encouragement of citizen 
support for libraries. ALTA recognizes that re- 
sponsibility for professional action in these fields 
has been assigned to other divisions of ALA; 
its specific responsibilities as a division, there- 
fore, are: 


l. A continuing and comprehensive educational pro- 
gram to enable the library trustees to discharge 
their grave responsibilities in a manner best 
fitted to benefit the public and the libraries they 
represent. 

2. Continuous study and review of the activities of 
library trustees. 

3. Conduct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 
as they relate to trustees. 

5. Stimulation of the development of library trustees, 
and stimulation of participation by trustees in 
appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Representation and interpretation of the activities 
of library trustees in contacts outside the library 
profession, particularly with national organizations 
and governmental agencies. 


The American Library Trustee Association be- 
came an ALA division September 1, 1961. 

Officers—President, JUDGE STORY BIRDSEYE, 
King County Court House, Seattle; first vice- 
president and president-elect, DONALD E, BON- 
JOUR, 13416 W. 91st Terr., Lenexa, Kan.; second 
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vice-president, ROGER H. McboNOUGH, New Jersey 
State Dept. of Education, 185 W. State St., Tren- 
ton; secretary, MRS. RUTH B. MCBRIDE, 111] Coun- 
try Lane, Champaign, Ill.; executive secretary, | 
EDWARD G. STRABLE, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: Mrs. 
LETTIE GAY CARSON (director, Region VII: Del., 
Md. N.J., N.Y. Pa, W.Va., 1967); JEAN A. 
GALLOWAY (director, Region II: Ala., Fla., Ga., 
Ky., Miss, N.C., S.C, Tenn:, Va., 1967); RAY- 
MOND HOLDEN (director, Region I: Conn., Me., 
Mass., N.H., R.I., Vt., 1968) ; MRS. KYLE LAUGH- 
LIN (director, Region V: Alaska, Calif, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash., 1968) ; ROBERT MOR- 
GAN (director, Region VI: I., Ind., Iowa, Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Ohio, Wis:, 1968); MRS. DOROTHY 
ENGSTRUM ROSEN (director, Region III: Ariz., 
Ark., La., N.M., Okla., Tex., 1968); to be ap- 
pointed: (director, Region IV: Colo., Kan., Neb., 
Nev., N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo., 1967) ; MRS. DORO- 
THY D. CORRIGAN (past president); MRS. ALICE 
IHRIG; ALTA PARKS; CHARLES E. REID (1970); 
MRS. HELEN W. SWEASY (1968). 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, The Public Library Trustee, edited 
by MRS. ALICE iHRIG, 4944 Paxton Rd., Oak 
Lawn, Ill., issued four times a year and available 
free to all members. It is not available by sub- 
scription. 


COUNCILS 


All ALTA committee activities are. coordinated 
in four councils as follows: 

Council for Action—Chairman, MRS. RUTH 
BERG, 149815 N. Main St, Crown Point, Ind. 
(1967) (includes Action Development, Endow- 
ment, Intellectual Freedom, and Nominating 
committees); Council for State Liaison—Chair- 
man, MRS. RUTH CALDWELL, 23 Greenbank Ave., 
Piedmont, Calif. (1967) (includes Assembly, 
Membership, Jury on Citation of Trustees, Elec- 
tions, and Governor’s Conference committees) ; 
Council for Communication—Chairman, MRS. 
C'CEAL COOMBS, 908 S. 25th Ave., Yakima, Wash. 
(1967) (includes Publications, National Library 
Week, Legislation, and Public Relations commit- 
tees); Council for Conferences—Chairman, Mns. 
NORMA JOHNSON, 507 Central Ave, Mayfield, 
Ky. (1967) (includes Exhibits, Local Hospital- 
ity, and Program committees). 


COMMITTEES 
Action Development Committee—To recom- 
mend long-term programs to the division. Chair- 
man, DR. JOHN E. CLOUSE, JR., 682 S. 8th St. 
Grifün, Ga. (1967); WINFIELD H. ATKINSON 
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(1967) ; DONALD C. EARNSHAW (1968) ; MRS. WIL- 
LIAM H. FLATER, JR. (1968); HOYT R. GALVIN 
(1967); HAROLD GOLDSTEIN (1967); GEORGE 
HAMMOND (1968); MRS. EILEEN M. KENYON 
(1967) ; DR. ROY LANIER (1967) ; DR. LOWELL A. 
MARTIN (1967); ROY MILLAR (1968); WILLIAM 
R. OLIVER (1968) ; MRS. VICTOR REINSTEIN (1967) ; 
CRAIG T. SENFT (1967); MRS. HELEN C. SMITH 
(1967); MRS. DOROTHY SMUCKER (1967); RAY- 
MOND E. WILLIAMS (1967); others to be ap- 
pointed. 

ALTA Assembly of State Associations—Chair- 
man, DONALD E. BONJOUR, 13416 W. 91st Terr., 
Lenexa, Kan. (1967) ; MRS. RUTH BOWER (1967) ; 
E. RAY FARLEY (1968); EVELYN Jay (1968); 
GEORGE MARTIN (1967); MRS. PAYSON MATHEWS 
(1968) ; HELEN M. MILLER (1967) ; MRS. KURMAN 
RILEY (1967). 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

ALTA Endowment Fund Committee—To pro- 
mote the fund and to recommend projects for the 
fund to support. Chairman, CHARLES E. REID, 620 
W. Drive, Paramus, N.J. (1967); mrs. m. M. 
GARDNER (1968); GALVY GORDON (1967) ; HENRY 
B. TERRY (1968); CYRIL N. WILLIAMSON (1967); 
others to be appointed. 

Exhibits Committee—To provide exhibits for 
the annual and Midwinter conferences. Chair- 
man, to be appointed; HARVEY EAGLE (1968) ; DR. 
JOHN $. HAYDOCK (1967) ; BRONISLAW JANOWSKI 
(1967) ; ARTHUR R. POSNER (1967) ; others to be 
appointed. 

Governors Conference Committee—To pro- 
vide advisory and consultant service to states 
planning for conferences. Chairman, MRS. DORO- 
THY D. MCALLISTER, 2055 Robinson Rd., S.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (1967); mrs. THOMAS 
CHRISTIAN (1968); DR. PAUL B. CRAWFORD 
(1967) ; MRS. REBA ENGLER DANER (1967); MRS. 
DERK GREEN (1968); MRS. WELDON LYNCH 
(1967) ; MRS. LENORE MARCINIAK (1967); MRS. 
NELSON SEVERINGHAUS (1968); MRS. CARL STEI- 
GER (1968) ; others to be appointed. 

ALTA Intellectual Freedom Subcommittee— 
See entry under ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee. 

Jury on Citation of Trustees—See the article 
in this issue announcing the 1967 ALA awards. 

ALTA Legislation Subcommittee—See entry 
under ALA Legislation Committee. 

Local Hospitality Committee for Annual Con- 
ference—Chairman, MRS. J. HENRY MOHR, 2 Cas- 
tenada Dr., San Francisco; others to be ap- 
pointed. 

ALTA Membership Subcommittee—See entry 
under ALA Membership Committee. 

ALTA National Library Week Committee— 


See. entry under ALA National Library Week 
Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ALEX P. 
ALLAIN, Box 329, Jeanerette, La.; GEORGE COEN; 
MRS. BESSIE MOORE. 

Program Committee—Chairman, ROBERT HAM- 
MOND, 4136 E. Speedway, Tucson (1967); co- 
chairman, IRVING LIEBERMAN, School of Library 
Science, Univ. of Washington, Seattle (1967) ; 
JOHN F. ANDERSON (1968); JACK CHITWOOD 
(1967); KEITH Doms (1967); JOSEPH W. LIP- 
PINCOTT, JR. (1967); ROBERT MCCLARREN 
(1968); RAYMOND TASSINARI (1968) ; DONALD E. 
WRIGHT (1967); others to be appointed. 

Public Relations Committee--To be ap- 
pointed. 

Publications Committee—To coordinate exist- 
ing ALTA publications, and to recommend, pro- 
duce, and distribute new ones. Chairman, JEAN 
A. GALLOWAY, P.O. Box 2048, Greenville, S.C. 
(1967); MRS. DOROTHY D. CORRIGAN (1967); 
THOMAS DRIER (1967); MRS. IRENE GITOMER 
(1967); MRS. BARBARA HOLDEN (1967); MRS. 
ALICE IHRIG (1968) ; MARTIN D. PHELAN (1968) ; 
ROBY L. WHITFIELD (1967); MRS. LEROY WOOD- 
WARD (1968) ; others to be appointed. 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children's Services Division is interested in 
the improvement and extension of library ser- 
vices to children in all types of libraries. CSD is 
responsible for the evaluation and selection of 
book and nonbook library materials for and the 
improvement of techniques of library services to 
children from preschool through the eighth 
grade or junior high school age, when such 
materials or techniques are intended for use in 
more than one type of library. CSD has specific 
responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and critical review of activities 
assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and carrying on of projects 
within its areas of responsibility. 

3. Cooperation with al] units of ALA whose interests 
and activities have a relationship to library ser- 
vice to children. 

4. Interpretation of library materials for children 
and of methods of using such materials with the 
children, to parents, teachers, and other adults, 

-and representation of the librarian's concern for 
the production and effective use of good chil- 
dren's books to groups outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of its 

members and encouragement of their participa- 

tion in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

Planning and development of programs of study 

and research in the area of selection and use of 


$^ 
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library materials for children for the total pro- 


fession. 
7. Development, evaluation, and promotion of pro- 
fessional materials in its area of responsibility. 


The Children’s Services Division became a 
division January 1, 1957. 

Officers—President, MRS. WINNIFRED M. CROSS- 
LEY, Michigan State L., Lansing 48913; vice- 
president and president-elect, MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER, New York P.L, 20 W. 53d St, New 
York 10019; treasurer, ANNE R. IZARD, Westches- 
ter Library System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550; 
past president, MRS. SARA H. WHEELER, Ventura, 
Calif., County and City L. 93002; executive secre- 
tary, RUTH w. TARBOX, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: DORO- 
THY M. BRODERICK; RUTH M. HADLOW; VIRGINIA 
HEFFERNAN; MRS. ELIZABETH LOCKHART; DORIS 
H. MOULTON; MRS, PRISCILLA L. MOULTON; MARY 
PETERS; HARRIET B. QUIMBY; MRS. MARY ROGERS 
SMITH; FRANCES A. SULLIVAN; M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by mrs. 
DORIS STOTZ, Lutherville, Md. Top of the News 
is published four times a year and is sent free 
to all members. It is not available by subscrip- 
tion. 


COMMITTEES 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Committee (se- 
lection)—See entry under ALA Awards Com- 
mittee. 

Mildred L. Batchelder Award Planning Com- 
mittee—See entry under ALA Awards Commit- 
tee. 

Book Discussion Committee—To find a way 
to share, through audio-visual means, outstand- 
ing book discussions by librarians or others 
which would help teach criteria for book selec- 
tion; to survey what is available and propose 
what CSD might do in this field. Chairmar, 
DOROTHY M. BRODERICK, Western Reserve Univ. 
School of Library Science, Cleveland 44106; 
members to be appointed. 

Book Evaluation Committee—To select, an- 
notate, and present for publication annually the 
list of notable children’s books of the preceding 
year and to carry on other book evaluation proj- 
ects as assigned. Chairman, SPENCER G. SHAW. 
Nassau Library System, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
(1967) ; MRS. RUTH G. GAGLIARDO (1968); LEONE 
GARVEY (1967); HELEN KINSEY; MARY ELIZA- 
BETH LEDLIE (1969). 

Advisory Committee on Books on Asia for 
Children—To work with the Asia Society on 
revision of its publication Books on Asia for 
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Children. Chairman, M. BERNICE WIESE, Balti- 
more Public Schools, 3 E. 25th St. 21218; mrs. 
LAVINIA D. DOWNS; MRS. ELIZABETH FAST; MRS. 
THERESA HUANG; NELLE MCCALLA; MRS. AILEEN 
O'BRIEN MURPHY; MRS. MARGUERITA ROETT; 
HELEN SATTLEY; FRANCES L. SPAIN. 

Boy Scouts of America Advisory Committee— 
lo advise the Boy Scouts of America in its 
publications revisions and program (excluding 
Boy's Life). Chairman, MRS. BEATRICE W. SCHEIN, 
Vernon L. Davey Junior High School, 161 Elm- 
wood, East Orange, N.J. 07018 (1968); mrs. 
MARGARET B. LARSON (1969); HERBERT L. LEET 
(1969) ; ANNE voss (1967). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARY ANN 
WENTROTH; Oklahoma County Libraries, 131 
N.W. Third, Oklahoma City 73102 (1968) ; max- 
INE LABOUNTY (1968); MARGUERITE SCHMITT 
(1969). 

Children’s Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television—To consult with representatives of 
television and radio productions on selection 
and use of children’s books to be featured or 
introduced and on promotion of programs 
through libraries serving children. Chairman, 
MRS. ELLIN GREENE, New York P.L., 20 W. 53d 


: 10019 (1969); MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE (1968); 


MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD (1968); LAURA F. SEA- 
corD (1968). 

Bibliography Subcommittee—To prepare lists of 
materials for television and radio on the request of 
the committee. Chairman, MRS, AILEEN  O'BRIEN 
MURPHY, New York P.L. 20 W. 53d 10019 (1969); 
NAOMI NOYES (1969); MARY STRANG (1969); MRS. 
ANN STELL (1969). l 

Development Committee—To consider trends 
in service to children in relation to the responsi- 
bilities of the division and its current activities; 
to evaluate ideas for improved service to chil- 
dren on request of the CSD Board of Directors; 
and to recommend to the board areas for ex- 
ploration and/or action by the Children’s Ser- . 
vices Division. Chairman, MRS. PRISCILLA L. 
MOULTON, Brookline, Mass., Public Schools 
(1969) ; MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE (1969) ; NINA CREIG 
(1969) ; ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY (1969); HARRIET B. 
QUIMBY (1969). 

Elections Committee—Yo be appointed. 

Committee on Evaluation of Library Tools— 
To study and evaluate the present materials 
used in selection of children’s books and to de- 
velop suggestions for improvement of these ma- 
terials and the creation of other tools, if such 
tools seem necessary. Chairman, MRS. DELLA 
THOMAS, Oklahoma State Univ., Materials Lab- 
oratory, Stillwater 74074 (1968); MARGARET M. 
CLARK (1967); LAURIE DUDLEY (1968); MiL- 
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DRED P. FRARY (1967); CAROLINE G. HOLMES ` 


(1967); ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY (1967); MATTIE 
RUTH MOORE (1967); MIRIAM PETERSON (1967); 
MRS. HELEN RENTHAL (1967); MARGARET SKIFF 
(1967). 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—To prepare periodic lists of foreign 
children’s books; to select books to be included 
in the annual Package Library of Foreign Chil- 
dren’s Books. Chairman, MRS. ANN STELL, New 
York P.L., 5th Ave. and 42d St. 10018 (1969); 
ANNE PELLOWSKI (1969) ; MRS, JADWIGA URBANO- 
wicz (1968) ; consultants: MARIA L. CIMINO, FABIO 
COEN. 

Jaycees “Good Reading" Advisory Committee 
——To advise with the U.S. Jaycees in its program 
on good reading for children. Chairman, mrs. 
MAY H. EDMONDS, Miami P.L. 33132 (1967); 
VIRGINIA GODDARD FARMER (1967); MRS. ELVA 
HARMON (1968); HARRIET HELMS (1968); MRS. 
KATHRYN HOWIE (1968); HELEN MAY MULLEN 
(1969) ; JOAN M. OSOWSKI (1968). 

Jaycees “Good Reading” Book List Subcommittee 
—To revise the list of books included in the “Good 
Reading” collection. Chairman, JOAN M. OSOWSKI, 
Baltimore County P.L., Towson, Md. 21204 (1968); 
BEVERLY HALL (1967); MRS. DONNA MAE MATTHEWS 
(1968) ; ISABEL WILNER (1967). 

Liaison Committee on Bookstores and Book 
Distributors—To study the causes of inadequate 
distribution and the ways in which the Chil. 
dren's Services Division and/or ALA can help 
to alleviate these causes, and to develop ways 
that libraries and bookstores can work together 
. to promote the distribution of books. Chairman, 
HELEN R. SATTLEY, New York Board of Educa- 
tion, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 11201 (1968) ; 
FLORENCE W. BUTLER (1968); JEAN FISHER 
(1968) ; ANNE IZARD (1969); EFFIE LEE MORRIS 
(1968) ; LAURA F. SEACORD (1967). 

Committee on Library Service to the Disad- 
vantaged Child—To serve as a point of contact 
with various national government agencies and 
officers administering programs for the cul- 
turally disadvantaged and with other ALA com- 
mittees functioning in the same area, and to 
provide librarians in the field with a unit within 
CSD which would be informed and able to take 
leadership. Chairman, JEAN E. LOWRIE, Western 
Michigan Univ., Dept. of Librarianship, Kala- 
mazoo 49001 (1968); MRS. BARBARA H. AMBLER 
(1968); MARTHA C. BENTLEY (1968); MILDRED 
P. FRARY (1968); RUTH HAYES (1968); MRS. 
VIRGINIA Y. LEE (1969) ; MRS. FAITH T. MURDOCH 
(1968); LILLIE PATTERSON (1968); MIRIAM E. 
PETERSON (1968); HELEN R. sATTLEY (1968); 
FREDDY SCHADER (1968) ; BARBARA SIMON (1968). 


Committee on Library Service to Exceptional 
Children—To explore the areas which need to 
be developed by libraries to meet the needs for 
materials and library programs of exceptional 
children exclusive of the gifted; and to explore 
the ways in which library training programs can 
prepare librarians in these areas. Chairman, 
VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN, New York State L., Li- 
brary Extension Div., Albany 12224 (1969) ; 
MRS. PATRICIA CORY (1967); JANE MCGREGOR 
(1967) ; EFFIE LEE MORRIS (1967) ; DALLAS SHAF- 
FER (1968); SPENCER SHAW (1967). 

Advisory Committee to Demonstration of Li- 
brary Services to Exceptional Children, Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County Public Library— 
Chairman, HARRIS C. MCCLASKEY, Washington 
State L., Olympia 98501; AMY ALLEN; MRS. 
PATRICIA CORY. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Lynn, Mass., P.L. 01902 
(1968) ; ZOLA B. IRWIN (1968); HELEN C. JONES 
(1968); MARY B. MASON (1968); MILDRED R. 
pPHIPPS (1968); MRS. HELEN RENTHAL (1967); 
MARIAN SCHROETHER (1968); MRS. ELOISE RUE 
TREVOR (1967); consultant, MERIBAH HAZEN. 

Melcher Scholarship Committee—See the arti- 
cle in this issue announcing the 1967 ALA 
awards. 

Committee on National Planning of Special 
Collections—To develop a plan for the building 
and sustaining of special collections (regional, 
special subjects, etc.) throughout the U.S. and 
Canada; to develop a list of appropriate areas 
of specialization; to survey possible locations 
for these collections, and to prepare a list of 
special collections in libraries at the present 
time for future publication. Chairman, mrs. 
CAROLYN W. FIELD, Free L. of Philadelphia 19103 
(1969) ; ADELINE CORRIGAN (1967) ; MRS. MAE J. 
DURHAM (1969); VIRGINIA HAVILAND (1967); 
M. VIRGINIA HUGHES (1967); ELIZABETH NESBITT 
(1967) ; FRANCES REES (1967); JEAN THOMSON 
(1967) ; MARIAN C. YOUNG (1967). 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee—See 
the article in this issue announcing the 1967 
ALA awards. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, BARBARA 
moopy, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 21201; 
ELIZABETH BURR; MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO; MARK 
TAYLOR. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, ELIZA- 
BETH BURR, Div. for Library Services, Wisconsin 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison 
43701 (1969); ISABELLA JINNETTE (1967); 
JEAN A. MERRILL (1969); MARY PETERS (1967) ; 
HARRIET B. QUIMBY (1968). 

Professional Literature Guides Committee— 
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To arrange for preparation of selected lists of 
professional literature on subjects of major con- 
cern to CSD. Chairman, FAITH HEKTOEN, Li- 
brary Extension Services, Connecticut State L., 
Hartford (1969) ; ROSEMARIE M. BERTRAN (1969) ; 
MRS. MAE J. DURHAM (1969); ELINOR YUNG- 
MEYER (1968). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. SARA H. WHEELER, Ventura, Calif., 
County and City L. 93002; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; 
MRS. WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY; ANNE R. IZARD; 
RUTH W. TARBOX. 

Publications Planning Committee—To  sug- 
gest, study, and evaluate publications in the 
feld of CSD for recommendation for publica- 
tion. Chairman, MRs. WINIFRED RAGSDALE, San 
Gabriel Valley Library System, Pasadena, Calif. 
91101 (1968); JANE A. DARRAH (1968); mrs. 
MAE J. DURHAM (1969); ELIZABETH H. GROSS 
(1967) ; Mns. LOIS B. WATT (1968). 

San Francisco Conference Local Arrange- 
ments Committee—Chairman, EFFIE LEE MORRIS, 
San Francisco P.L. 94102. 

Storytelling Materials Survey Committee—To 
survey the need and availability of storytelling 
materials, ie. lists, instructional materials, 
tapes, recordings, etc. Chairman, SPENCER 6. 
SHAW, Nassau Library System, Garden City, 
N.Y. 11530; RUTH PEASLEE; MARGARET E. POARCH ; 
BERNARD POLL; MARK TAYLOR; ELVA YOUNG VAN 
WINKLE; consultant, EULALIE ROSS, 

Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee 
—Chairman, MARGARET POARCH, 
County Library System, Belmont, Calif. 94002 
(1967) ; MARTHA C. BENTLEY (1968); Lors FAN- 
NIN (1967); FRANCES LEE (1968). 


INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
AUTOMATION DIVISION 


The Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion concerns itself with the development and 
application of electronic data processing tech- 
niques and the use of automated systems in ali 
areas of library work, and within this field fos- 
ters research, promotes the development of ap- 
propriate standards, disseminates information, 
and provides a forum for the discussion of com- 
mon problems. 

The Information Science and Automation Di- 
vision became a division of ALA on January 
28, 1966. 

Provisional Officers (1966-67): President, 
STEPHEN R. SALMON, Processing Dept., Library 
of Congress; vice-president, W. CARL JACKSON, 
Pennsylvania State Univ. L., University Park; 
secretary, HOWARD DILLON, Graduate School of 
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Education, Harvard Univ. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HAROLD 
OLSEN, Science Information Service, National 
Science Foundation, Washington, D.C.; TERESA 
DOHERTY; EUGENE B. JACKSON; RAYNARD C. 
SWANK; SARAH VANN. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division provides an 
organizational framework for encouraging the 
study of administrative theory, for improving the 
practice of administration in libraries, and for 
identifying and fostering administrative skill. 
Toward these ends LAD is responsible for all 
elements of general administration which are 
common to more than one type of library. These 
may include organizational structure, financial 
administration, personnel management and train- 
ing, buildings and equipment, public relations, 
and relations with library governing bodies, 
LAD meets this responsibility in the following 
ways: 


l. Study and review of activities assigned to the 
division with due regard for changing develop- 
ments in these activities, 

2. Initiating and overseeing activities and projects 
approprate to the division, including activities 
involving bibliography, compilation, publication, 
study, and review of professional literature within 
the scope of the division. 

3. Synthesis of those activities of other ALA units 
which have a bearing upon the responsibilities or 
work of the division. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library ad- 
ministrative activities in contacts outside the li. 
brary profession. 

5. Aiding the professional development of librarians 
engaged in administration and encouragement of 
their participation in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions. 

6. Planning and development of those programs of 
study and research in library administrative prob- 
lems which are most needed by the profession. 


The Library Administration Division became a 
division of ALA in 1957. 

Officers—President, CHARLES F. COSNELL, New 
York Univ. Ls. (1967) ; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, EILEEN THORNTON, Oberlin College 
L. Oberlin, Ohio (1968); executive secretary, 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: HOYT 
GALVIN (past president, 1966); MRS. FRANCES 
HENSELMAN (1967); RALPH H. HOPP (1967); 
STANLEY MCELDERRY (1967); FLINT G. PURDY 
(1970) ; JOHN H. REBENACK (1967) ; HOWARD M. 
ROWE (1967); MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD (1970); 
MRS. ELIZABETH W. SWINT (1961). 
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COMMITTEES 


Conference Program Committee—Division ofh- 


cers and section chairmen, all ex officio. 

Election Committee--Chairman, LESTER L. 
STOFFEL, Oak Park, Ill., P.L. (1968) ; DE LAFAY- 
ETTE REID, JR. (1968) ; others to be appointed. 

Nominating | Committee—Chairman, KEITH 
poms, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh; RICHARD L. 
DARLING; FRAZER G. POOLE. (All terms expire 
1967). 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, JOHN 
F. ANDERSON, Tucson P.L. (1967); KATHARINE 
M. STOKES (1967); ARTHUR YABROFF (1967). 
Two members to be appointed. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Division officers and past president, all ex officio. 

Advisory Committee to the Office for Re- 
cruitment—Chairman, HAROLD S. HACKER, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., P.L. (1968); ELEANOR E. AHLERS 


(1968); H. GORDON BECHANAN (1968); ROBERT: 


L. GITLER (1967); MRS. MILDRED Y. JOHNSON 
(1967); ROBERT R. MCCLARREN (1967); MAR- 
GARET WARD (1967); MRS. RAYMOND YOUNG 
(1968). ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING. 

Regional Representatives—Chairman, ANDREW 
GEDDES, Nassau Library System, Roosevelt Field 
Shopping Center, Garden City, N.Y. (1968); Re- 
gion I, New England, MRS. BETTY FLYNN (1968); 
Region II, New York and New Jersey, ANDREW 
GeDDES; Region IIT, Middle Atlantic, DONALD H. 
HUNT (1968); Region IV, Southeast, r. WILLIAM 
SUMMERS (1967); Region V, Middle West, MURIEL 
L. FULLER (1967); Region VI, Mountain Plains, 
DANIEL A. SEAGER (1967); Region VII, Southwest, 
JAMES S. COOKSTON (1968); Region VIII, Pacific 
Northwest, HARRIS C. McCLASKEY (1967) ; Region IX, 
California and Hawaii, MISS PAGE ACKERMAN (1967). 
ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING. 

Materials Committee—Chairman, MISS MARION L. 
SIMMONS, New York P.L. (1968); MRs. ELIZABETH 
BUDELL (1967); MISS JOHNNIE E. GIVENS (1967); 
MRS. DELLA THOMAS (1967); CAROL A. voceL (1968). 
ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING. 

Publications—The Office for Recruitment issues a 
quarterly Recruitment Newsletter, which is sent free 
to all members of the recruiting network. It is 
not available by subscription. . 

Small Libraries Publications Committee— 
Chairman, DONALD E. WRIGHT, Illinois State L., 
Springfield; HELEN MILLER; EVELYN DAY MUL- 
LEN; RODERICK G. SWARTZ; ELAINE VON OESEN. 
(All terms expire 1967.) i 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 
Officers—Chairman, STANLEY MCELDERRY, San 
Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, 
Calif. (1967); vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, JACK R. CHITWOOD, Rockford, Ill, P.L. 


(1968); secretary, HELEN A. YOUNG, Hennepin 
County L., Minneapolis (1967). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: HAR- 
OLD D. GORDON (1967) ; CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT 
(1968). 


Committees 


Architecture Committee for Public Libraries 
—Chairman, JASPER WRICHT, South Bend, Ind., 
P.L. (1967); EUGENE WELDON FICKES (1967); 
OSWALD H. JOERG (1968); ANTHONY A. MARTIN 
(1967); JOHN A. REBENACK (1968); FORD A. 
ROCKWELL (1968). i 

Building Committee for College and Univer- 
sity Libraries—Chairman, CLYDE L. HASELDEN, 
Lafayette College L., Easton, Pa. (1967); WIL- 
LIAM H. ALLYN (1968); RICHARD  FREDELL 
(1967); JOSEPH H. KOMIDAR (1968); BERNARD 
KREISSMAN (1968) ; RICHARD H. PERRINE (1968) ; 
DONALD E. THOMPSON (1967); DAVID C. WEBER 
(1968). 

Building Committee for Hospital, Institution, 
and Special Libraries—Chairman, RODERICK c. 
SWARTZ, Tulsa, Okla., City-County L. (1967); 
HARRIS C. MCCLASKEY (1968). Additional mem- 
bers to be appointed. 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, BERNARD B. 
WYSOCKI, Brooklyn P.L. (1967); cHARLES E. 
DALRYMPLE (1968); ARCHER J. EGGEN (1968); 
EVAN IRA FARBER (1967); WILLIAM S. GELLER 
(1968); GEORGE N. HARTJE (1968); DONALD O. 
ROD (1967); WENDELL W. SIMONS (1967). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WALTER 
w. WRIGHT, Ohio Univ. Ls., Athens; MRS.. JANET 
Z. MCKINLEY; C, LAMAR WALLIS, (All terms expire 
1967.) 

Planning School Library Quarters Commit- 
tee—Chairman, LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR, Secon- 
dary School Ls, 21st and Parkway, Philadel- 
phia (1967); JAMES A. BOULA (1968); MRS. 
BEATRICE DOWNIN (1967); MRS. BEATRICE KATZ 
(1968) ; VIRGINIA McJENKIN (1967); B. K. PATE 
(1967) ; MIRIAM E. PETERSON (1968) ; MARY ANN 
SWANSON (1968); KENNETH TAYLOR (1968). 


Section on Circulation Services 


. Officers—Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH WELTER 
SWINT, Joint Univ. Ls., Nashville, Tenn. (1967); 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, OSWALD H. 
JOERG, Davenport, Iowa, P.L. (1968) ; secretary, 
JOHN R. MAY, Hope College L., Holland, Mich. 
(1968). 


Committees 


Ad Hoc Committee on Bylaws—Chairman, 
OSWALD H. JOERG, Davenport, Iowa, P.L.; ROB- 
ERT R. MCCLARREN; CHARLES D. DE YOUNG. 
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Circulation Control Committee—Chairman, 
VIOLA B. METTERNICH, Cincinnati P.L. (1967); 
LUCILLE ARCENEAUX (1068); EDWIN G. JACKSON 
(1968); ROBERT R. MCCLARREN (1968); LEO R. 
RIFT (1968); MATT T. ROBERTS (1967). 


Ad Hoc Committee on M embership—To be. 


appointed. 

Nominating Committee— Chairman, CARL 
SACHTLEBEN, Valparaiso, Ind.,. Univ. L. (1967); 
others to be appointed. 

Planning and Action ConimititescChabman 
MISS ROY LAND, Univ. of Virginia L., Charlottes- 
ville (1968) ; J. MICHAEL BRUER (1968) ; addi- 
' tional member to be appointed. 

Ad Hoc Committee on San Francisco Pro- 
gram—To be appointed. 


Section on Library Organization and Manage- 
ment 


Officers—-Chairman, RALPH H. HOPP, Univ. of - 


Minnesota L., Minneapolis (1967); vice-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, FRANK J. BERTALAN, 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Oklahoma, 
Norman (1968); secretary, ROBERT H. ROHLF, 
Library of Congress (1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: JANE 


YOUNGER (1967); MARGARET D. DINSMOOR 
(1968). 
Committees 


Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs Committee 
—-Chairman, CLARENCE GORCHELS, California 
State College, Palos Verdes Peninsula (1967); 
LEONARD B. ARCHER, JR. (1968); NORMAND E. 
DUMONT (1967) ; THOMAS Ww; McCONKEY (1968) ; 
CARL SACHTLEBEN (1967) ; HELEN A. YOUNG 
(1967). 

Committee on Comparative Library Organiza- 
tion—Chaixman, ROBERT K. JOHNSON, Univ. of 
- Arizona L., Tucson (1968); LILLIAN L. BATCH- 
ELOR (1968) ; MARJORIE DONALDSON (1967); 
JOHN F. HARVEY (1967); EDWIN S. HOLMGREN 
. (1968); ROSCOE ROUSE (1967); BASIL STUART- 
STUBBS (1968). 

Insurance for Libraries Committee—Chair- 
man, JAMES M. O'BRIEN, Half Hollow Hills Com- 
munity L., Melville, N.Y. (1967); ERVIN J. 
GAINES (1968); GUENTER A.~JANSEN (1967); 
NEWMAN F. MALLON (1968); HAROLD L. ROTH 
(1968) ; CHARLES F. TAYLOR (1967). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, DAVID C. 
PALMER, New Jersey State L., Trenton; WALTER 
T. BRAHM (both 1967). 

Statistics Committee for College dnd. Uni- 
versity Libraries—Chairman, ROBERT L. TAL- 
MADGE, Univ. of Illinois Ls, Urbana (1967); 
REXFORD $. BECKHAM (1967); MRS. MARIETTA 
CHICOREL (1968); ROBERT T. GRAZIER (1968); 
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GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1967); W. CARL JACKSON 
(1968). Ex officio members representing Cana- 
dian L. Assn. and USOE to be appointed. 
Statistics Committee for Hospital and Insti- 
tution Libraries—Chairman, MRS. SELMA R. GALE, 
United Hospital Fund, 3 E. 54th St., New York 
(1967); MRS, JEANNE L. HARTENSTEIN (1967); 
MARION H. VEDDER, New York State Educ. Dept., 
Albany (ex officio). Others to be appointed. 
Statistics Committee for Library Education— 
Chairman, STUART BAILLIE, San Jose, Calif., 
State College L. (1967); RALPH BLASINGAME, 


JR. (1968); ROBERT s. BURGESS (1968); SARAH 
- REBECCA REED (ex officio representing USOE); 


PAUL WASSERMAN (1968). 

. Ad Hoc Statistics Committee on Physical Facil- 
ities of Libraries—Chairman, FRAZER G. POOLE, 
Univ. of Illinois L., Chicago; others to be ap- 
pointed. 

Statistics Committee for Public Libraries— 

Chairman, MRS. MARY T. HOWE, Decatur, IIL, 
P.L. (1968) ; HENRY T. DRENNAN (ex officio repre- 
senting USOE); MARCELLE K. FOOTE (1967); 
ANDREW  GEDDES (1967); FORREST R. MILLS 
(1968); HAROLD J. SANDER (1968). Ex officio 
member representing Canadian L. Assn. to be ap- 
pointed. 

Statistics Committee for Reference Services— 
Chairman, ALBERT C. GEROULD, Free L. of Phila- 
delphia (1968); WALLACE J. BONK (1968); 
RICHARD FREDELL (1968); ROBERT G. GAYLOR 
(1968); T. E. RATCLIFFE (1968); ALAN W. 
THOMAS (1968); ROSE L. voRMELKER (1968); 
DAVID R. WATKINS (1968). 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries— 
Chairman, KENNETH E. VANCE, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor (1968); ELENORA C. ALEXAN- 
DER (1968) ; HENRY T. DRENNAN (ex officio repre- 
senting USOE); MAE GRAHAM (1968); JOHN 
HARVEY (1968); MRS. BETTY LUNNON (1968); 
JOHN ROWELL (1968); ELINOR YUNGMEYER 
(1968). Ex officio member representing Canadian 
L. Assn. to be appointed. 

Statistics Committee for State Libraries— 
Chairman, to be appointed; EDWIN R. BERRY 
(1968); MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON (ex officio 
representing State Ls.); HENRY T. DRENNAN (ex 
officio representing USOE); ELOISE EBERT 
(1967); LORETTA G. FISHER (1968); CHARLES 
H. NESS (1968); DENNY STEPHENS (1968); H 
THOMAS WALKER (1968). 

Statistics Committee for Technical. Services— 
Chairman, to be appointed; CHARLES D. DE 
YOUNG (1968); GERHARD B. NAESETH (1968); 
MRS. KATHERINE PACKER (1967); STEPHEN R. 
SALMON (1968). Ex officio member representing 
USOE to be appointed. 
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Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chair- 
man, DAVID C. PALMER, New Jersey State L., 
Trenton (1968); STUART BAILLIE (1967); Mns. 
SELMA R. GALE (1967); ALBERT C. GEROULD 
(1968) ; MRS. MARY T. HOWE (1968); EUGENE B. 
JACKSON (ex officio representing SLA) ; DAVID c. 
PALMER (1968) ; JAMES SKIPPER (ex officio repre- 
senting ARL); ROBERT L. TALMADGE (1967); 
KENNETH VANCE (1968); JOEL WILLIAMS (ex 
officio representing USOE). Ex officio member 
representing Canadian L. Ássn. to be appointed. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, JOHN  H.  REBENACK, 
Akron P.L. (1967); vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect, MARY L. DYER, Minneapolis P.L. 
(1968); secretary, CAROL A. VOGEL, Library 
School, Univ. of Pittsburgh (1967). 


Executive Committee—The — officers plus: 
JOYCE DAVIDSON (1967); JANE G. FLENER 
(1967). 

Committees 


Certification Committee—Chairman, ANDREW. 


CEDDES, Nassau Library System, Hempstead, 
N.Y. (1968); ROBERT FLORES (1968); IRVING 
LIEBERMAN (1968); DAVID sABSAY (1968); BER- 
NARD SCHEIN (1968). 

Code of Ethics Committee—Chairman, JOHN 
F. ANDERSON, Tucson P.L. (1968) ; MRS. ALICE B. 
MCGUIRE (1968) ; others to be appointed. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped—Chairman, JOYCE DAVIDSON, New 
York P.L.; RUSSELL SHANK; ROBERT N. SHERI- 
DAN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GORDON 
H. BECHANAN, Harvard Univ. L.; WILLIAM ERS- 
FELD; DAN WILLIAMS (all terms expire 1967). 

Personnel Publications | Committee—Chair- 
man, ROBERT N. SHERIDAN, Levittown, N.Y., 
P.L.; PAGE ACKERMAN; IRIS BYLER, ALAN L. 
HEYNEMAN; MARY L. HUBER; THOMPSON M. 
LITTLE; HELEN T. McGIRR; HELEN L. NORRIS; 
NEIL R. RIGGS; HOWARD M. SMITH; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH STONE; MARGARET WARD. (To serve until 
project completed.) 

Research and Development Committee— 
Chairman, MARK CRUM, Kalamazoo, Mich., I. 
System (1968) ; VERONICA M. BOASI (1968) ; WIL- 
LIAM CHAIT (1968); ALBERTA R. MASSINGILL 
(1968) ; RUSSELL SHANK (1968). 

Retirement Homes | Committee—Chairman, 
PETER SPYERS-DURAN, Univ. of Wisconsin L., 
Milwaukee (1968); n. PAUL BARTOLINI (1968) ; 
RALPH T. ESTERQUEST (1968); JANE JOHNS 
(1967); MRS. WINIFRED LUTHY (1968); HELEN 
M. MILLER (1967); ARTHUR YABROFF (1967); 


others to be appointed. 

Staf Development Committee—Chairman, 
JACK R, CHITWOOD, Rockford, Ill., P.L. (1967) ; 
MRS. H. H. BENNETT (1967); L. GRIFFIN COPE- 
LAND (1967); MARK cnUM (1968); EDWARD H. 
FENNER (1967); IRENE GITOMER (1967); wir- 
LIAM E. HINCHCLIFF (1967); REV. JAMES J. 
KORTENDICK, ` S.S. (1968); ARTHUR MCANALLY 
(1968); MRS. DORIS PHELPS (1967); MARTHA 
L. REYNOLDS (1968); JOHN E. SMITH (1967); 
SARA SRYGLEY (1967); TRACY WARREN (1967). 

Ad Hoc Committee to Study ALA’s Tenure 
Policy—Chairman, JERROLD ORNE, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; CECIL BYRD; DAVID 
KASER; JOHN MCDONALD; GRACE SLOCUM. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational Education 
— Chairman, DOROTHY F. DEININGER, LSB, Bur. 
Naval Personnel, U.S. Dept. of the Navy, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; TERESA J. DOHERTY; MARY L. 
HUBER; REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S. 


Section on Public Relations 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. FRANCES HENSEL- 
MAN, Long Beach P.L. (1967); vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, MISS HOWARD HUBBARD, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1968); secre- 
tary, MRS. BETTY-JO RULE, Denver P.L. (1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: 
HELEN H. SEVAGIAN (1967); VERNA R. NISTEN- 
DIRK (1968). 


Committees 


John Cotton Dana Awards Committee—See 
article in this issue announcing 1967 ALA 
awards. 

Friends of Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. ERNEST R. MORTENSON, trustee, Arcadia, 
Calif, P.L. (1968); JUNE E. BAYLESS (1968); 
MRS. MARJORIE BITKER (1967); MRS. LILLIAN 
M. BRADSHAW (1968); THOMAS DREIER (1967); 
JAMES F. HOLLY (1968); EDWARD A. HOWARD 
(1968); MRS. MARION INGRAM (1968); MRS. 
THELMA R. KING (1968); ALAN KUSLER (1967); 
MISS ROY LAND (1968); MRS. EDITH MCNABB 
(1968) ; CHARLES W. MIXER (1967) ; JANE L, POPE 
(1967) ; MILDRED K. SMOCK (1968); MRS. IRENE 
SWANTON (1967); MRS. CLAIRE WARREN (1967). 

Goals and Policies Committee—Chairman, 
JACK W, BRYANT, Worcester, Mass., P.L; 
FRANCES W. HENSELMAN (ex officio); Miss 
HOWARD HUBBARD (ex officio); MARION L. SIM- 
MONS; MILDRED T. STIBITZ; SARAH L. WALLACE. 
(All terms expire 1967.) 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HOWARD 
SAMUELSON, Santa Ana, Calif, P.L.; RAYMOND 
HOLT; SISTER MARY PETER CLAVER; another to be 
appointed. (All terms expire 1967.) 
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Publications Committee—Chairman, DAVID 
M. HENINGTON, Dallas P.L. (1968); WILLIAM 
R. BRAAM (1968); JAMES C. cox (1968) ; RICH- 
ARD FREDELL (1968); MRS. MARY A. MCKENZIE 
(1967) ; R. KATHLEEN MOLZ (ex officio, 1967) ; 
ERIC MOON (ex officio, 1967) ; SAMRAY SMITH 
(ex officio, 1967); MRS, HELEN E. WESSELLS 
(1968). 

Leaflets Subcommittee—Chairman, MRS. MADGE R. 
DOTY, Lansing, Mich., P.L. (1968); JEAN BARRY 
MOLZ (1967); HERBERT F. MUTSCHLER (1967); H. c. 
JOHNSTON (1968); DOUGLAS x. WEISER (1967). 
Public Relations Services to Libraries Com- 
mittee—Chairman, NEAL austin, High Point, 
N.C., P.L. (1968); LEONARD ARCHER (1967); 
MRS. DOROTHY CORRIGAN (1967); MRS. MADGE 
R. DOTY (1967); LUCILE DUDGEON (1968); MRS. 
HELGA H. EASON (1967); GALVY E. GORDON 
(1968); CATHARINE HEINZ (1968); JERRY E. 
HUNT (1968); GUENTER A. JANSEN (1968); 
MRS. WELDON LYNCH (1968); SISTER MARY 
PETER CLAVER, O.P. (1968); HELEN H. SEVAGIAN 
(1968); MARION L. SIMMONS (1967); JERRY 
YOUNG (1968). 

Subcommittee for Public Relations Festival— 
Chairman, CATHARINE HEINZ, Television Information 
Office, 666 Fifth Ave, New York; R. KATHLEEN 
MOLZ; MRS. ELEANOR VREELAND; SARAH L. WALLACE. 
(All terms expire 1967.) 

Trustees-PRS Film Steering Committee— 
Chairman, JACK BRYANT, Worcester, Mass., 
P.L.; JUDGE STOREY BIRDSEYE (ex officio); MRS. 
DOROTHY CORRIGAN (ex officio) ; GALVY GORDON; 
CHARLES F. GOSNELL (ex officio); MRS. FRANCES 
HENSELMAN (ex officio); MISS HOWARD HUB- 
BARD (ex officio) ; MARGARET MCGUIRE (ex off- 
cio); CHARLES E. REID; SARAH L. WALLACE; 
MRS. HELEN WESSELLS; MRS. VIRGINIA YOUNG. 
(All terms expire 1968.) 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division has specific re- 
sponsibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of changing needs 
for library education, development of educational 
programs, and continuing education of library 
personnel. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the consideration by library educa- 
tors and practicing librarians of education for 
librarianship. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library edu- 
cation in contact with other educational groups. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 
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6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research which will improve and extend li- 
brary education for the total profession. 

7. Identifying materials needed in library education 
and promoting their preparation, publication, 
evaluation, dissemination, and use. 


The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946. 

Officers—President, SISTER MARY PETER CLA- 
VER, O. P. Dept. of Library Science, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill; vice-president and 
president-elect, ROSE L. VORMELKER, School of 
Library Science, Kent, Ohio, State University; 
recording secretary, S. ELSPETH POPE, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; executive secretary, to be ap- 
pointed. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ROBERT 
E. LEE (past president); WALLACE J. BONK 
(1967); ROBERT L. GITLER (1967); FRANCES 
HENNE (1969); HAYNES McMULLEN (1968); 
BENJAMIN B. RICHARDS (1969). 

Publications—LED Newsletter, 
sent free to members. 


quarterly, 


COMMITTEES 


Awards Committee—See Beta Phi Mu Award 
and Library Binding Institute Scholarship in 
the article in this issue announcing the 1967 
ALA awards. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
brarians Committee--Chairman, RUTH  TEWS, 
Mayo Clinic Hospital L., Rochester, Minn. 
(1969); ELEANOR BRANDT (1968); ELIZABETH 
A. STEIN (1967); RAY TRAUTMAN (1967); 
FREDERICK WEZEMAN (1969). 

Legislation Committee—See entry under ALA 
Legislation Committee, 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, IRVING 
LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle; MARGARET KALTENBACH; 
DON ROD; JANE WRIGHT; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 

Organization and Activities Committee— 
Chairman, ROBERT E. LEE, Dept. of Librarian- 
ship, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
SISTER MARY PETER CLAVER, O.P.; ROSE L. VOR- 
MELKER. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 
BRACE, Dept. of Library Science, Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill. (1967); NANCY BURGE 
(1967); MARY KAY EAKIN (1969); EILEEN NOO- 
NAN (1969); R. KENT woop (1968). 

Research Committee—Chairman, JOHN F. 
HARVEY, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 
19104 (1968); cuv GARRISON (1968); THEO- 
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DORE C. HINES (1967); SISTER M. LUCILLE 
(1969); cuv A. MARCO (1968); PAUL WASSER- 
MAN (1968). 

Statistics Committee—Chairman, ROBERT E. 
BOOTH, Div. of Library Science, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit; LEROY C. MERRITT. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Asia Foundation Grant Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. HALLIE B. BROOKS, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University 30314; LEONTINE 


D. CARROLL; VENABLE LAWSON; EDWIN STRO- 
HECKER. 
Bogle Memorial Fund  Committee—Chair- 


man, JANE ANNE HANNIGAN, School of Library 
Science, Simmons College, Boston 02115; mrs. 
LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR; HARRIET E. HOWE; La- 
VERN WALTHER. 

Equivalencies and Reciprocity Committee— 
Chairman, NASSER SHARIFY, New York State 
Univ., Oyster Bay; LESTER ASHEIM (resource 
person); HENRY C. CAMPBELL; MARY HUBER; 
ROLAND R. PIGGFORD; CARMEN ROVIRA; MARTIN 
SABLE; RAYNARD C. SWANK. 

National Library Week Committee—See en- 
try under ALA National Library Week Com- 
mittee. 

Revision of Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants- 
in-Aid, Loan Funds, and Other Assistance for 
Library Education Committee-—Chairman, DORO- 
THY CROMIEN, Dept. of Library Science, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill.; MARGARET BYERGO; 
ELIZA A. GLEASON; CAROLINE HOLMES; ELINOR 
YUNGMEYER. 


SECTIONS 
Teachers Section 


Officers—Chairman, WALLACE J. BONK, Dept. 
of Library Science, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; chairman-elect, SARA 1. FENWICK, Gradu- 
ate Library School, Univ. of Chicago 60637; 
secretary-treasurer, BUDD L. GAMBEE, School of 
Library Science, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: DORO- 
THY E. RYAN (past chairman); EVELYN J. AN- 
DERSON; KATHERINE BALL; ROBERT E. BOOTH. 


Committees 


Media Research Committee—Chairman, IR- 
VING LIEBERMAN, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle; THOMAS P. SLAVENS; 
CAROLYN I. WHITENACK. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, EDWIN C. 
STROHECKER, Dept. of Library Science, Cather- 
ine Spalding College, Louisville; WILLIAM 
BRACE}; JOHN BURKE. 


ALA COMMISSION ON NATIONAL PLANNING 
FOR LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Chairman, CARL w. HINTZ, Univ. of Oregon 
Ls. Eugene; ELEANOR E. AHLERS; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER; H. GORDON BECHANAN; RALPH BLAS- 
INGAME, JR.; MARTHA T. BOAZ; GEORGE S. BONN; 
ESTELLE BRODMAN; ERIK BROMBERG; JAMES E. 
BRYAN; LEON CARNOVSKY; VERNER W. CLAPP; 
DAVID H. CLIFT; JEAN L. CONNOR; JACK DALTON; 
RUTH M. ERSTED; MRS, CAROLYN W. FIELD; CAR- 
LYLE J. FRAREY; MARY V. GAVER; ROBERT L. GIT- 
LER; HERBERT GOLDHOR; NEAL HARLOW; LUCILE 
HATCH; HOWARD HAYCRAFT; ROBERT H. HAYES; 
FRANCES HENNE; RALPH HUDSON; EUGENE B. 
JACKSON; MRS. FRANCES JENKINS; WILLIAM 
JESSE; S$. JANICE KEE; ROBERT KINGERY; REV. 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S.; MRS. CARMA R. 
LEIGH; IRVING LIEBERMAN; RICHARD H. LOGSDON; 
JOHN €. LORENZ; MARY HELEN MAHAR: SISTER 
JANE MARIE, C.D.P.; JULIUS J. MARKE; LOWELL 
MARTIN; JAMES C. MARVIN; ELIZABETH MORTON; 
MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON; LAWRENCE C. 
POWELL; SARAH R. REED; SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN; 
MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD; DOROTHY E. RYAN; SAM- 
UEL SASS; RICHARD B. SEALOCK; JESSE H. SHERA; 
LOUIS SHORES; MRS. FRANCES L. SPAIN; KATH- 
ARINE M. STOKES; WALTER STONE; RAYNARD C. 
SWANK; DON R. SWANSON; MAURICE TAUBER; 
RALPH A. ULVELING; MELVIN J. VOIGT; ROBERT 
VOSPER; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; EDWARD N. 
WATERS; BILL M. WOODS; MRS, VIRGINIA YOUNG. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is interested in 
the improvement and extension of informational, 
bibliographical, and research activities in all 
types of libraries, at all levels, and in every 
subject field: reference materials—their produc- 
tion, listing, and evaluation; inquiries and in- 
quirers—their identification, classification, and 
appraisal; indexes and indexing—their exten- 
sion and improvement; bibliographies and bibli- 
ographic method—their place and development 
in scholarly investigations. RSD has specific 
responsibility for— 

l. Continuous study and review of reference per- 
formance in the different types of libraries. 

2, Conduct and sponsorship of activities and proj- 
ects in reference services. 

8. Synthesis of reference activities of all units 
within ALA and in the various types of libraries 
so as to produce a unifled professional concept of 
the reference function. 

4, Representation and interpretation of reference 
services both within and without the library pro- 
fession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in reference services to more distinguished 
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performance, and stimulation of librarians en- 
gaged in reference services to participation in 
appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in reference services for the total 
profession. 

7. Evaluation, selection, and interpretation of refer- 
ence materials. 


The Reference Services Division became a 
division of ALA in 1956. 

Officers—President, DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland; vice-president and president- 
elect, DAVID R. WATKINS, Fordham Univ., Bronx; 
second vice-president, EDWIN B. COLBURN, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., Bronx; execu- 
tive secretary, EDWARD G. STRABLE, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: WAYNE 
M. HARTWELL (past president); ELIZABETH 
FARIES; JOHN FALL (1967); MARGARET KNOX 
GOGGIN (1970); FRANK N. Jones (1968); WIL- 
LIAM A. KATZ; MICHAEL M. REYNOLDS (1970); 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER (1968); ANNE F. STURTEVANT 
(1969). 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, RQ, edited by WILLIAM A. KATZ, 
School of Library Science, State Univ. of New 
York, Albany. RQ is published four times a year 
and is sent free to all members. It is not available 
by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Basic Reference Books | Committee—To 
prepare a list of basic reference books for 
the small to medium-size library. Chairman, 
MRS. MARY C. BARTER, Central L., Queens 
Borough P.L., Jamaica, N.Y.; JULIA RUTH ARM- 
STRONG; MRS. MARGARET F. CLARK; IDA M. CO- 
HEN; JEAN E. CRABTREE; MRS. MARJORIE P. 
HOLT; JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; ROBERT G. KRUPP; 
JAY LUCKER; GERALD D. MCDONALD; SYLVIA ME- 
CHANIC; MRS. ELIZABETH M. QUIER; LYNN ROBIN- 
SON; IRENE ROGERS; ROBERT THOMAS. 

Bibliography | Committee—Responsible for 
surveys of the field of bibliography, disseminat- 
ing information, studying needs, advising on 
projects under way or under consideration, and 
coordinating work of subcommittees with bibli- 
ographical projects. Chairman, JACK DALTON, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univ., 
New York (1968); FLORENCE E. BLAKELY 
(1969); DOUGLAS W. BRYANT (1968); VERNER 
w. CLAPP (1968); wILLIAM s. Dix (1968); 
ROBERT B. DOWNS (1968); P. WILLIAM FILBY 
(RSD History Section representative); HELEN 
M. FOCKE (1969); MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS 
(1967) ; Mns. IVA MosTECKY (Medical L. Assn. 
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representative); MRS. HERTA PRAGER (Ameri- 
can Assn. of Law Ls. representative) ; MELVIN 
vorct (1968). 

Business Reference Services Committee—To 
encourage the development and expansion of 
the reference function in this area. Chairman, 
MARGARET KEEFE, Flint, Mich, P.L. (1967); 
AGNES O. HANSON (1967); MRS. JEAN HOPPER 
(1968); HENRY ©. VAAG (1967); HAROLD C. 
WHITFORD (1967); JAMES B. woy (1969) ; others . 
to be appointed. 

Catalog Use Committee—To consider current 
problems and study developments in catalog 
use and its application to reference services. 
Chairman, RICHARD H. PERRINE, Fondren L., 
Rice Univ, Houston (1968); FLORENCE E. 
BLAKELY (1969); IRENE CHRISTOPHER (1968) ; 
N. HARVEY DEAL (1969) ; RICHARD H. SCHIMMELP- 
FENG (Resources and Technical Services Division 
representative, 1969) ; others to be appointed. 

Conference Program Commitiee--To be ap- 
pointed. 

Cooperative Reference Service Committee— 
To study developments in this area and their 
relationship to reference service in general. 
Chairman, JULIA SCHWARTZ, Univ. of South 
Florida L., Tampa (1967); DOROTHY BENDIX 
(1968); JOHN s. BURGAN (1969); HENRY T. 
DRENNAN (1967); PHOEBE F. HAYES (1967); 
FLORENCE B. MURRAY (1968); GEORGE E. SER- 
EIKO (1968); others to be appointed. 

Division Affiliates Committee—To serve as 
liaison between the ten RSD affiliated groups 
and the division. Chairman, WALTER C. ALLEN, 
Dayton and Montgomery County, Ohio, P.L. 
(1969); SHIRLEY EDSALL (1967); RICHARD FRE- 
DELL (1969); JOSEPH L. MAPES (1967); GILES 
B. ROBERTSON (1967). 

Joint Committee on Government Publications 
—See entry under Division Joint Committees. 

Information Retrieval Committee—To study 
developments in this field and their application 
to reference services and research, Chairman, 
EDWARD M. HEILIGER, Florida Atlantic Univ., 
Boca Raton (1968); DONALD v. BLACK (1968); 
MRS. BARBARA E. MARKUSON (1967); MR. JEAN 
M. PERREAULT (1968); MRS. PHYLLIS RICHMOND 
(1968); JESSE H. sHERA (1967). 

Interlibrary Loan  Committee—To consider 
current problems in this field, and to advise on 
problems in American participation in inter- 
national interlibrary Joan procedures. Chair- 
man, MARJORIE E. KARLSON, Washington Univ. 
L., St. Louis (1969); MIRIAM ALLEN (1969); 
JAMES C. ANDREWS (Special Libraries Assn. 
representative, 1968); JOHN ANDREW FISHER 
(American Assn. of State Ls. representative, 
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1968); DAVID W. HERON (Resources and Tech- 
nical Services -Div. representative, 1967) ; 
CHARLES €. LaHOOD, JR. (1968); MICHAEL M. 
REYNOLDS (1968); GEORGE A. SCHWECMANN, JR. 
(1968); JANE TITUS (1969); LUCIEN WHITE 
(1968); others to be appointed. 

“Library Journal” List Committee—To com- 
pile an annual selection of notable reference 
books, primarily for use in small and medium- 
sized public or college libraries, for publica- 
tion in Library Journal. Chairman, MARGARET 
SMART, Colorado School of Mines L., Golden 
(1969); JULIA BARTLING (1967); RUTH CAWEIN 
(1969); JAMES K. DICKSON (1968); MRS. THEL- 
MA FREIDES (1969); cLovp n. MccLuNc (1968); 
MARGARET E. MILLER (1967); GARY R. PURCELL 
(1969); r. DOLORES RYAN (1967). 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation—See the ar- 
ticle in this issue announcing the 1967 ALA 
awards. 

New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation 
and publication of needed reference tools, and 
to keep the library profession informed of de- 
velopments. Chairman, PETER DRAZ, Bureau of 
Editorial Reference, Time, Inc. Rockefeller 
Center, New York (1968); LEE asm (1968); 


MRS, LILLIAN BRADEN (1969); MRS. PAULINE P. 


GARRETT (1967); Laponis J. KING (1969); 
LOUIS SHORES (1968); PAUL WASSERMAN (1967). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, EVERETT 
T. MOORE, Univ. of Calif. L., Los Angeles; mrs. 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; HELEN M. FOCKE; KATH- 
ARINE C. HARRIS; GERALD D. MCDONALD. 

Eunice Rockwell Oberly Award Committee— 
See the article in this issue announcing the 
1967 ALA awards. 

Organization and Activities Committee— 
Chairman, EDWIN B. COLBURN, H. W. Wilson 
Co. 950 University Ave., Bronx; MARGARET 
KNOX GOGGIN; WAYNE M. HARTWELL; MICHAEL 
M. REYNOLDS; DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR; ANNE F., 
STURTEVANT; DAVID R. WATKINS, 

Past Presidents Committee—A program evalu- 
ation and development advisory committee. 
Chairman, WAYNE M. HARTWELL, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(1969); FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR. (1967); 
HELEN M. FOCKE (1968). 

Joint ASD-RSD Committee on Orientation— 
See entry under Adult Services Division. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD-—To take cognizance of matters re- 
lating to public documents issued in the United 
States, whether federal, state, or local, and 
matters relating to the official publications of 
foreign governments and quasi-governmental in- 


ternational organizations; to study problems of 
documents relating to publication, processing, 
storage, bibliographic control, and reference 
use, and to cooperate with the appropriate com- 
mittees of the divisions and their sections in 
dealing with them. Chairman, JOSEPH A. ROSEN- 
THAL, New York P.L. (1968); ROLF HALVERSON 
(1968); MRS. CATHERINE MaAYBURY (1968); 
RAE ELIZABETH RIPS (1968); JOHN E. WHITE 
(1968) ; JENNINGS woop (1967). 

Publications Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 
V. JACKSON, Graduate School of Library and In- 
formation Science, Univ. of Pittsburgh (1968); 
ROBERT J. ADELSPERGER (1969); JOHN FALL 
(1967) ; HELEN T. GEER; WILLIAM A. KATZ; EVER- 
ETT T. MOORE (1967); RICHARD J. SHEPHERD 
(1968) ; JOHN T. THACKERY, JR. (1968). 

Science and Technology Reference Services 
Committee—To encourage and develop the ex- 
pansion of the reference function in this sub- 
ject area. Chairman, to be appointed; ELSIE 
BERGLAND (1968); ANTOINETTE CIOLLI (1967); 
JOHN MCGOWEN (1969); WILLIAM L. PAGE 
(1968); MARY RADMACHER (1968); MARGARET 
SIMONDS (1969); RICHARD L. SNYDER (1967). 

Standards Committee—To survey the func- 
tions of reference services and develop qualita- 
tive and quantitative standards. Chairman, to 
be appointed; WALLACE J. BONK (1967); HENRY 
T. DRENNAN (1969); SARA IL. FENWICK (1969); 
MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN (1968); ROBERT E. SCUD- 
DER (1969); HENRY SHEAROUSE, JR. (1968). 

Status of the Reviewing of Reference Books 
Committee—Chairman, LADONIS J. KING, Detroit 
P.L.; others to be appointed. 

Special Committee to Study the Indexing of 
Variant Editions of  Periodicals—Chairman, 
MRS. ELIN B. CHRISTIANSON, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; others 
to be appointed. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—To study and ad- 
vise the H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, 
on problems relating to the selection of periodi- 
cals for inclusion in its various indexes. Chair- 
man, FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode Island, 
Kingston; JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG; FREDERICK 
L. ARNOLD, JR.; BEN C. BOWMAN; D. NORA GAL- 
LAGHER; MORRIS A. GELFAND; RUTH GROTHEER; 
JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; EUGENE P. SHEEHY; MRS. 
HELEN E. WESSELLS. 

Subcommittee for "Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature"—The committee members plus: soNYA 
F. CUMMINGS; VIOLA R. MAIHL; L ELIZABETH STAF- 
FORD; ELEANOR F. STREET; others to be appointed. 


SECTIONS 
History Section 


Officers—Chairman, ELIZABETH FARIES, Con- 
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necticut State L., Hartford; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, FELIX E. HIRSCH, Trenton, N.J., 
State College; secretary, SUE SAHLI, 2580 N. 
Moreland Blvd., Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: 1sa- 
BEL HOWELL (past chairman); MRS. THELMA 
K. FREIDES (1969) ; DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR; CARO- 
LYNNE L. WENDEL (1967); EDWARD GC. STRABLE, 
executive secretary. 


Committees 


Bibliography and Indexes Committee—Chair- 
man, P. WILLIAM FILBY, Maryland Historical 
' Society, 20] W. Monument St., Baltimore (1967) ; 
LEE ASH (1967); MRS. LUCILE A. 
(1968); FLOYD s. MERRITT (1969); RICHARD 
PARSONS (1968). 

Communications Committee—Chairman, FE- 
LIX E. HIRSCH, Trenton, N.J., State College; 
MRS. LUELLA EUTSLER; PHOEBE HARRIS. 

Conference Program Committee—MRS, HAZEL 
E. MILLS; others to be appointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 
J. VAN BEYNUM, Russell P.L., Middletown, 
Conn.; T. JOHN METZ; RAYMOND W. SMITH. 


DIVISION AFFILIATES 


Groups have been authorized as affiliates of 
the Reference Services Division in the follow- 
ing areas: Essex County, N.J., Florida, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Ohio, Potomac Valley, South- 
eastern Library Association Reference Section, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division is 
responsible for the following activities: acquisi- 
tion, identification, cataloging, classification, and 
preservation of library materials; the develop- 
ment and coordination of the country's library re- 
sources; and those areas of selection and evalua- 
tion involved in the acquisition of library ma- 
terials and pertinent to the development of library 
resources. RTSD has specific responsibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its areas 
of responsibility. 

8. Synthesis of activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4, Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
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library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the total 
profession. 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion became a division of ALA in 1957. 

Officers—President, WESLEY C. SIMONTON, Li- 
brary School, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
55455 (1967) ; vice-president and president-elect, 
DAVID C. WEBER, Stanford Univ. Ls., Stanford, 
Calif. 94305; chairman, Council of Regional 
Groups, LOUIS A. SCHULTHEISS, Univ. of Illinois 
L. Chicago 60680 (1969); executive secretary, 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, ÁLA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers and section 
chairmen plus: PAUL S. DUNKIN (past president) ; 
DALE M. BENTZ (1968); EVELYN M. HENSEL 
(1970); RAY O. HUMMEL, JR. (1967); DAVID 
KASER (1968); ESTHER J. PIERCY; BELLA E. 
SHACHTMAN (1967); MRS. MARIETTA D. SHEPARD 
(1969); ROBERT D. STEVENS (1970); HELEN M. 
WELCH (1968). 

Publications—The division publishes a quar- 
terly journal, Library Resources and Technical 
Services, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., Baltimore 21201. It is sent free to 
division members. The subscription price is $5 


` per year. Single copies, $1.25. 


COMMITTEES 


American Book Publisher? Council-RTSD 
Joint Committee (ad hoc)—See Division Joint 
Committees. 

Book Catalogs Committee—To consider all 
aspects of book catalogs which fall in the area 
of responsibility of the division. Chairman, IAN 
wW. THOM, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J. 
08540 (1967); DALE M. BENTZ (1967); RITVARS 
BREGZIS (1968); JACK DALTON (1967); DONALD 
P. HAMMER (1967); GEORGE B. MORELAND 
(1967) ; ANDREW D. OSBORN (1967); RICHARD H. 
SHOEMAKER (1968); MAURICE F. TAUBER (1967). 

Book Catalogs in Regional Centers Subcommittee 
(ad hoc)—Chairman GEORGE B. MORELAND, Mont- 
gomery County Dept. of P.Ls, 6400 Democracy 
Blvd, Bethesda, Md. 20034; ELIZABETH B. BAGE; 
RICHARD A. PFEFFERLE. 

Bookbinding Committee—To conduct and en- 
courage research and developmental programs in 
the field of binding for all types of libraries; to 
advise and assist the library profession and to 
cooperate with library binders, book manu- 
facturers, and publishers on the problems relat- 
ing to binding and those aspects of book pro- 
duction which affect their preservation; to make 
recommendations for ALA binding standards 
and specifications. Chairman, STEPHEN FORD, 
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Grand Valley State College L., College Land- 
ing, Allendale, Mich. 49401 (1968); A. ELIZA- 
BETH CROSBY (1968) ; HAROLD D. GORDON (1967) ; 


HAROLD L. ROTH (1968); FRANK L. SCHICK 
(1967). 
Bylaws | Committee—Chairman, JOSEPH s. 


KOMIDAR, Tufts Univ. L., Medford, Mass. 
(1967); MRS. ARLINE CUSTER (1968); STEPHEN 
FORD (1968) ; FRANK s. HANLIN (1967) ; CHARLES 
G. LaHOOD, JR. (1968) 

Conference Program | Committee—Chairman, 
WESLEY C. SIMONTON, Library School, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 55455; ROBERT D. DES- 
MOND; CARL JACKSON; STEPHEN R. SALMON; 
MARIAN SANNER; ALLEN B. VEANER; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH RODELL. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. SHIRLEY 
F. HARPER, Industrial Relations L., Univ. of Chi- 
cago 60637; MARTHA KESTER; ESTHER B. MUR- 
BACH; MILDRED H. FARROW. 

ISAD Relations Committee (ad hoc)—Chair- 
man; DALE M. BENTZ, State Univ. of Iowa Ls., 
Iowa City 52240; others to be appointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, EDWIN B. 
COLBURN, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Áve., 
Bronx 10452; RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY; RICHARD 
O. PAUTZSCH ; ESTHER J. PIERCY ; CAROL H. RANEY; 
MRS. RUTH F. STROUT; MELVIN J. VOIGHT. 

Organization Committee—Chairman, PAUL s. 
DUNKIN, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 08903; mrs. 
ORCENA M. PETERSON (1968); EDITH SCOTT 
(1967). 

Planning Committee--To consider problems of 
technical services as a whole, including long. 
range divisional objectives and areas of new di- 
visional interest, and to suggest action to the 
board of directors. Chairman, DOROTHY J. 
CoMINS, Wayne State Univ. Ls., Detroit 48202 
(1968) ; vice-chairman, HELEN M. WELCH (1969) ; 
secretary, DAVID C. WEBER (1970); MARGARET C. 
BROWN (1971); FELIX REICHMANN (1967) ; ARL 
liaison, JAMES E. SKIPPER. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, wESLEY C. SIMONTON, Library School, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 55455; PAUL s. 
DUNKIN; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
—See Reference Services Division. 

Regional Groups Committee (ad hoc)—Chair- 
man, JOSEPH H. TREYZ, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann 
Arbor 48106; others to be appointed. 

Regional Processing Committee—To collect 
studies, report, and disseminate information on 
regional processing centers. Chairman, PETER 
HIATT, Div. of Library Science, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 47405 (1968); ROGER C. GREER 


(1967) ; JAMES R. HUNT (1967); MRS. BRIGITTE 
L. KENNEY (1967) ; GEORGE B. MORELAND (1968). 
Resources Committee—-To study, to recom- 
mend, and when appropriate to initiate and to 
continue actions for improving the availability 
to American libraries of library materials and 
their content. Chairman, NORMAN D. STEVENS, 
Rutgers Univ. L., New Brunswick, N.J. 08903 
(1969); DALE M. BENTZ (1967); PAUL L. BERRY 
(1968); THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1967); ANDREW 
J. EATON (1971) ; STEPHEN A. McCARTHY (1971) ; 
MARION A. MILCZEWSKI (1971); BENJAMIN E. 
POWELL (1970); pAVID C. WEBER (1968). 

Micropublishing Projects Subcommittee (ad hoc) 
—To serve as a coordinating agency for both li- 
braries and publishers of microforms; to advise on 
the desirability of proposed publishing projects; to 
recommend micropublishing projects which will serve 
the needs of the scholarly community; to take ap- 
propriate action to insure a desirable quality of 
reproduction and adequate bibliographie control. 
Chairman, THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, Univ. of Kansas Ls., 
Lawrence 66045 (1967); pav Kaser (1967); wir- 
LIAM H. KURTH (1968); ROBERT C. SULLIVAN (1968); 
ALLEN B. VEANER (1967). 

National Union Catalog Subcommittee (ad hoc) 
—To investigate problems concerning the prepara- 
tion and publication of the National Union Catalog; 
to make recommendations to the Library of Congress 
for solutions to these problems; and to act as an 
advisory body to the Library of Congress on these 
problems when requested. Chairman, GORDON R. 
WILLIAMS, Center for Research Ls, 5721 Cottage 
Grove Ave, Chicago 60637; DOUGLAS W. BRYANT; 
VERNER W. CLAPP; JOHN W. CRONIN; CHARLES W. 
DAVID; RALPH W. ELLSWORTH; HERMAN H., FUSSLER; 
GEORGE A. SCHWECMANN; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN. 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
—To call attention to problems involving tech- 
nical services in school libraries that need to be 
studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
of the division and its sections on matters that, 
in the opinion of the division's board of directors, 
can best be handled by such cooperative action; 
and to act as the liaison group between RTSD 
and AASL. Chairman, MILBREY L. JONES, Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, School 
Libraries Section, Div. of Plans and Supplemen- 
tary Centers, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202 (1968); SIDNEY GALFAND (1967); GLADYS 
M. LIVELY (1968); nov VAN NOTE (1968) ; BAR- 
BARA A. WILCKEN (1967). 

Standards Committee (ad hoc)—Chairman, 
ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., 400 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 21201; others to be ap- 
pointed. 
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Survey of Commercial Services Committee— 
BARBARA M. WESTBY, Library of Congress Office, 
c/o Johan Grundt Tanum, Karl Johansqt. 41/43, 
Oslo, Norway. 

Technical Services Cost Ratio Committee (ad 
hoc)—To establish a measure of the overall cost 
of technical services staffs. Chairman, HELEN M. 
WELCH, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 61303; 
RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH. 

Technical Services Costs Committee—To 
make, update, collect, coordinate, and publicize 
information on technical services costs. Chair- 
man, PAUL B. KEBABIAN, Univ. of Vermont L., 
Burlington 05401 (1967); REXFORD S. BECKHAM 
(1968); DON s. CULBERTSON (1968); MRS. 
ESTHER B. KRAMER (1968); JAMES R. HUNT 
(1967) ; FRANK L. SCHICK (1961). 


SECTIONS 
Acquisitions Section 

Officers—Chairman, CARL JACKSON, Pennsyl- 
vania State Univ. Ls., University Park 16302; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, FELIX REICH- 
MANN, Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850; 
secretary, MARIETTA CHICOREL, Ulrich’s Inter- 
national Periodicals Directory, R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1180 Ave. of the Americas, New York 10036 
(1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: PEILIP 
.J. McNIFF (past chairman); RICHARD M. DOUGH- 
ERTY; RICHARD B. HARWELL (1969); MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH RODELL; ROBERT D. STEVENS (1968); How- 
ARD A. SULLIVAN (1967). 


Committees 

Acquisitions Policy Committee (ad hoc)— 
Chairman, sAM w. HITT, Univ. of Connecticut 
Health Center, 1000 Asylum Ave., Hartford 
06105; JOSEPH W. BINGAMAN; ROBERT W. GREEN- 
WOOD; JEAN H. MCFARLAND; MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER. 

Bookdealer-Library Relations | Committze— 
Chairman, WILLIAM H. KURTH, Washington Univ. 
L., St. Louis 63130 (1968); ROBERT ARMSTRONG 
(1967) ; GERARD B. McCABE (1968); WILLIAM B. 
READY (1967); ROBERT D. sTUEART (1967). 

Subcommittee on Unsolicited Publications (ad 
hoc)—Chairman, WILLIAM H. KURTH, Washington 
Univ. L., St. Louis 63130. 

Subcommittee on Disposal of Surplus Library Ma- 
terials (ad hoc)-—Chairman, ROBERT W. ARMSTRONG, 
Detroit P.L. 

Book Disposal Committee (ad hoc)—Chair- 
man, LEE ASH, 31 Alden Rd., New Haven, Conn. 
06515; MRS. ELAINE A. KURTZ; WILLIAM B. MERE- 
DITH. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, STEPHEN W. 
FORD, Grand Valley State College L., College 
Landing, Allendale, Mich. 49401 (1968) ; CEORGE 
N. HARTJE (1968); nov MERSKy (1968). 
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Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
CARL JACKSON, Pennsylvania State Univ. L., 
University Park 16802; FELIX REICHMANN; MRS. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Advisory Committee on Guidelines for Book 
Purchasing Study (ad hoc)—Chairman, CARL 
JACKSON, Pennsylvania State Univ. Ls., Univer- 
sity Park 16802; DOROTHY F. DEININGER; JOHN 
GARVEY; ESTHER J. PIERCY; M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Library Materials Price Index Committee— 
Chairman, MARIETTA CHICOREL, Ulrich’s Inter- 
national Periodicals Directory, R. R. Bowker Co., 
1180 Ave. of the Americas, New York 10036 
(1967); HUGH ATKINSON (1968); ROBERT P. 
HARO (1968); HYMAN W. KRITZER (1967) ; RICH- 
ARD O'KEEFFE (1967). 

List of International Subscription Agents Joint 
Committee—See entry under Serials Section. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, RICHARD M. 
DOUGHERTY, Univ. of Colorado Ls, Boulder 
80304; ALICE D. BALL; GEORGE N. HARTJE; KATH- 
RYN R. RENFRO. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
HOWARD A. SULLIVAN, Wayne State Univ. L., De- 
troit 48202 (1968) ; H. WILLIAM Axromp (1971); 
REV. BRENDAN CONNOLLY (1970); PETER DE LA 
GARZA (1967); HAZEL M. DEMEYER (1969). 

Reprinting Committee—Chairman, MRS. AVIS G. 
ZEBKER, Brooklyn P.L., Grand Army Plaza 11238 
(1967); JOHN FALL (1967); ERLE P. KEMP 
(1967); ALFRED H. LANE (1969); EUGENE V. 
MUENCH (1968). 

Training for Ácquisitions Librarians Commit- 
tee (ad hoc) —Chairman, THOMAS R. BUCKMAN, 
Univ. of Kansas Ls., Lawrence 66045; JAMES W. 


-~ HENDERSON; ERLE P, KEMP; WILLIAM H. KURTH; 


HELEN M. WELCH. 

Committee on U.S. Congresses and Confer- 
ences without Fixed Headquarters—See entry 
under Serials Section. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—Chairman, MARIAN SANNER, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 
21201; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, MRS. 
DOROTHY P. LADD, Boston Univ. L.; secretary, 
HILDA STEINWEG, Univ. of South Alabama L., 
307 Gaillard Dr., Mobile (1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: c. 
DONALD COOK (past chairman); PAUL S. DUNKIN; 
RUTH C. EISENHART (1969); ELEANOR R. HASTING 
(1967); MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; MRS. RUTH F. 
STROUT (1968) ; KENNETH W. SODERLAND (1969) ; 
JOSEPH H., TREYZ (1967). 


Committees 
Bylaws Committee—Chairman MRS. ARLINE 
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cusTER, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540; JACK KING (1967); MRS. MARGUERITE C. 
SOROKA (1967). 

Classification Committee—Chairman, MRS. AN- 
NETTE L. PHINAZEE, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta Univ. 30314 (1968); JOAN CUSENZA 
(1967); FRANCES HINTON (1968); ROBERT R. 
HOLMES (1967); ELVA KROCH (1967); Davin cC. 
REMINGTON (1967); MRS. KATHRYN WEINTRAUB 
(1968). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
MARIAN SANNER, Enoch Pratt Free L., 400 Ca- 
thedral St, Baltimore 21201; vice-chairman, 
MRS. DOROTHY P. LADD; DONALD L. DAVISSON; 
JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK; MRS. ELIZABETH RO- 
DELL. 

Descriptive Cataloging Committee—Chairman, 
BARBARA M. WESTBY, Library of Congress Office, 
c/o Johan Grundt Tanum, Karl Johansqt, 41/43, 
Oslo, Norway; PAUL D. BERRISFORD (1967); 
SEYMOUR LUBETZKY (1967) ; FRANCES R. LUBOVITZ 
(1967) ; MARGARET OLDFATHER (1968) ; CAROLYN 
SMALL (1968); EMILIE V. SMITH (1967). 

Far Eastern Materials Committee—Chairman, 
CHARLES E. HAMILTON, East Asiatic L., Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 94720 (1968) ; MISS AI M. K. 
KAWAGUCHI (1967); MR. YUKIHISA SUZUKI 
(1968) ; WARREN M. TSUNEISHI (1968); EUGENE 
wu (1968); BARBARA M. WESTBY (ex officio) 
(1967); consultant, MR. A. KAIMING CHIU 
(1968). 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Com- 
_ mittee—See article in this issue announcing the 
1967 ALA awards. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ESTHER J. 
PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., 400 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore 21201; CLARE E. RYAN; WILLIAM J. 
WELSH. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
PAUL B. KEBABIAN, Univ. of Vermont L., Burling- 
ton 05401 (1968); vice-chairman, RICHARD O. 
PAUTZSCH, Brooklyn P.L. Grand Army Plaza 
11238 (1969); secretary, PAUL S. DUNKIN 
(1970) ; RUTH C. EISENHART (1967) ; MRS. PHYL- 
LIS A. RICHMOND (1971); JOHN Ww. CRONIN, Li- 
brary of Congress liaison. 

Subject Headings Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
KATHRYN L. HENDERSON, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 61803 
(1967); CHARLES cC. BEAD (1967); PAUL J. 
FASANA (1968); osrRAP OLESNYCKJ (1968); 
JOHN G. OXTON (1968) ; ANN F. PAINTER (1967) ; 
GEORGE C. TURNER (1968). 


Copying Methods Section 


Officers—Chairman, STEPHEN R. SALMON, Pro- 
cessing Dept., Library of Congress, Washington, 


D.C. 20540; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON, John Crerar L., 35 W. 
33d St, Chicago 60616; secretary, DOROTHY J. 
comins, Wayne State Univ. Ls., Detroit 48202 
(1967). 

Executive Committee—The — officers plus: 
FRAZER G. POOLE (past chairman); ALBERT J. 
DIAZ (1968); MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; ALLEN B. 
VEANER (1968). 


Committees 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, CHARLES G. La- 
HOOD, JR., Reference Dept., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540; FRANK N. JONES 
(1968) ; EILEEN THORNTON (1967). 

Conference Program | Committee—Chairman, 
STEPHEN R. SALMON, Processing Dept., Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540; WILLIAM 
S. BUDINGTON; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; ALLEN B. 
VEANER; DAVID C. WEBER. l 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MELVIN J. 
vorcT, Univ. of California at San Diego L., La 
Jolla 92037; EDMOND L. APPLEBAUM ¡KATHRYN R. 
RENFRO. 

Photocopying Costs in Libraries Committee 
(ad hoc)-—Chairman, ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540; 
GERRITT E. FIELSTRA; SAM G. WHITTEN; con- 
sultants: COSBY BRINKLEY; JOHN L. FRASER. 

Photocopying Leaflet Committee (ad hoc)— 
To be appointed. 

Policy and Research Committee-—Chairman, 
RUSSELL SHANK, School of Library Science, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 10027 (1970); JOSEPH 
BECKER (1971); OLIVER T. FIELD (1969); 
CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR. (1967); GILES F. SHEP- 
HERD (1968). 

Simplified Payments Committee (ad hoc)— 
Chairman, SAMUEL M. BOONE, Wilson L., Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 27515; HUBBARD 
W. BALLOU; ALLEN B. VEANER. 


Serials Section 

Officers—Chairman, ROBERT D. DESMOND, Pro- 
cessing Dept., Serial Record Div., Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540; vice-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, WILLIAM H. HUFF, Univ. 
of Illinois L., Urbana 61803; secretary, MRS. 
PHYLLIS A. RICHMOND, Univ. of Rochester L., 
Rochester 14627 (1967). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: ELIZA- 
BETH F. NORTON (past chairman) ; LAURA CUM- 
MINGS (1969); WILLIAM H. HUFF (1967); MRS. 
ELAINE A. KURTZ (1968); MRS. ELIZABETH RO- 
DELL. 


Committees 
Bylaws Committee—Chairman, FRANK S. HAN- 
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LIN, Univ. of Iowa Ls., Iowa City 52240 (1967) ; 
EDMUND’ G. HAMANN (1968); ALFRED H. LANE 
(1967). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
ROBERT D. DESMOND, Processing Dept., Serial 
Record Div., Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540; vice-chairman, WILLIAM H. HUFF} 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Duplicates Exchange Union Committee—mnprs. 
ELMA M. BALLOU (1967); EUGENIA MADDOX 
(1968); JAMES O. WALLACE (1968). 

Joint Committee to Revise List of Interna- 
tional Subscription Agents—Chairman, MRS. 
ROMA S. GREGORY, Bowling Green State Univ. L., 
, Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 (1967); PAUL VAS- 
SALLO (1968); JOHN G. VEENSTRA (1968). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, CAROL H. 
RANEY, 2800 Quebec.St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008; JANE GANFIELD; FRANK P. GRISHAM. 

Policy and Research .Committee—Chairman, 
DONALD P. HAMMER, Purdue Univ. Ls., Lafavette, 
Ind. 47907 (1969); chairman-elect, BARBARA A. 
GATES (1970); secretary, DAVID <A. SMITH 
(1967); past chairman, DON, S. CULBERTSON 
(1968); MRS. ELIZABETH S. GREER (1967). 

Committee on U.S. Congresses and Confer- 
ences without Fixed Headquarters (ad hoc)— 
Chairman, MRS. MARY E. KAHLER, Union Catalog 
` Div, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540; MARY A. CROZER; IAN W. THOM; JOHN C. 
VEENSTRA; SAMUEL T. WATERS. | 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Technical Services Administrators of Large 
Public Libraries—Chairman, to be announced. 

Technical Services Administrators of Medium- 
Sized Research Libraries—Chairman, HOWARD A. 
SULLIVAN, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit 46202 

Technical Services Directors of Large Research 
Libraries—Chairman, REXFORD $. BECKHAM, Ohio 
State Univ. L., Columbus. | 

Technical Services Directors of Processing 
Centers— Chairman, RUDI WEISS, Westchester Li- 
brary System, 1500 Central Park Ave., Yonkers, 
N.Y. l i | 


REGIONAL GROUPS 


Affiliated regional groups of librarians in the 
technical services have been authorized in Arkan- 
sas, Northern California, Southern California, 
Chicago, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mountain Plains, Nash- 
ville, New England, New Jersey, New York 
(state and city), North Carolina, Ohio, Northern 
Ohio, Ohio Valley, Oklahoma, Ontario, Pacific 
Northwest, Philadelphia, Potomac, Southeastern, 
Tennessee, Texas, Twin Cities, and Wisconsin. 
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YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of services to 
young people in all types of libraries. YASD has 
specific responsibility for the evaluation and se- 
lection of books and nonbook materials and the 
interpretation and use of materials for young 
adults, except when such materials are designed 
for only one type of library. YASD also has spe- 
cific responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the division. 

2. Planning of special services and programs for 
this group. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4. Representation, interpretation, and promotion of 
mutual cooperation with youth-serving agencies 
in further activities for the welfare of young 
people; and furtherance of the interests of teen- 
agers and young adults with publishers. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity and the stimulation of 
participation in appropriate type-oflibrary divi- 
sions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for work with young adults for the 
total profession. 


The Young Adult Services Division was estab- 
lished on January 1, 1957. 

Officers —President, MRS. FLORENCE M. SAN- 
BORN, Los Angeles P.L. 90017; vice-president 
and president-elect, MARY L. WOODWORTH, Univ. 
of Wisconsin Library School, Madison 53706; 
second vice-president, MRS. SARA WOY, German- 
town Friends School, 31 W. Coulter, Philadelphia 
19144; past-president, MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. 
Louis P.L. 63103; executive secretary, RUTH W. 
TARBOX, ALA headquarters. : 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ports 
COLE} MARGARET COPENHAVER; FRANCES 0. FLEM- 
ING; RAY M. FRY; JANE MANTHORNE; ELAINE 
SIMPSON; MAXINE H. SLAGOWSKI; MRS. GLORIA A. 
WAITY. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Children’s Services Division. Edited by mrs. 
poris sTOTZ, Lutherville, Md. Top of the News 
is published four times a year and is sent free 
to all members. It is not available by subscrip- 
tion. 

COMMITTEES 

Activities Committee—To seek out services, ac- 
tivities, and projects needed in the area of li- 
brary materials and library services to young 
adults (young people of high school age); to 
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study ways in which such needs may be met; to 
examine projects in the fields of responsibility 
of the division when suggested by other ALA or 
outside groups; and to recommend to YASD 
Board of Directors possible action on proposals 
which are developed. Chairman, MARY L. WOOD- 
WORTH, Univ. of Wisconsin Library School, 
Madison 53706 (1967); MRS. ALICE K. AIELLO 
(1969); THOMAS E. ALFORD (1968); MARILEE 
FOGLESONG (1969); CAROLINE HOLMES (1967) ; 
MRS. JULIA RUSSELL (1968). 

Asia List Revision Committee—To revise or 
replace the “Richer by Asia” list. Chairman, 
MRS. SARA WOY, Germantown Friends School, 
31 W. Coulter, Philadelphia 19144; Mns. EDITH 
P. BISHOP; JUNE BOWMAN; JEAN E. CRABTREE; 
MRS. RUTH HAINES; IRMGARD HORMANN ; GEORGIA 
SEALOFF. 

Best Books for Young Adults Committee— 
Chairman, LORA LANDERS, Hennepin County Li- 
brary, 300 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 55401 
(1969); MRS. HARRIET T. COVEY (1968); MRS. 
HILDA C. DOWNING (1968) ; BARBARA JOYCE DUREE; 
BARBARA FERGUSON (1968); ELIZABETH J. KEEN 
(1969) ; MRS. CORDELIA TITCOMB SMITH (1968); 
HELEN E. STUB (1969) ; MARION x. WHITE (1969). 

Books jor Slow High School Readers Commit- 
tee—To prepare a list of adult books for slow 
high school age readers. Chairman, MRS. MARGA- 
RET H. GRAZIER, Library Science Dept., Wayne 
State Univ., Detroit 48202; MRS. ESTHER J. BAUR; 
MRS. VERLENE BERND; CAROLYN CRAWFORD; IRM- 
GARD HORMANN; JOHANN KLICK; MRS. IRENE M. 
LOVDAL; KATHARINE SULLIVAN. 

Bylaws | Committee—Chairman, JOSEPH A. 
SCHEFTER, Syracuse Univ. School of Library Sci- 
ence (1969); ESTHER HELFAND (1969); MRS. 
JULIA RUSSELL (1969). 

Clearing House Committee for Young Adult 
Lists—To work out plans for a clearing house 
at YASD office of young adult lists. Chairman, 
ELIZABETH A. MORSE, Free L. of Philadelphia, 
Northeast Regional Library, Cottman and Oak- 
land 19149; WILMA S. CRAIN; MRS. ANNA J. GAL- 
LAGHER; ALICE P. HILD; MRS, FAITH T. MURDOCH; 
MARION D. SPENCER. | 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Exploratory Book Awards Committee—To ex- 
plore criteria for awards to books for young 
adults. Chairman, SARA L. SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore 21201 (1969); MRS. AUDREY 
C. BIEL (1969); MRS. DINAH LINDAUER (1969); 
JANE MANTHORNE (1969); M. BERNICE WIESE 
(1969). 

Guidebook on Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library—To consider the development 


of a guidebook on services to young adults in 
public libraries. Chairman, ESTHER HELFAND, 
New York State L. Extension Div., Washington 
Ave., Albany 12224; mrs. DINAH LINDAUER; MRS. 
HORTENSE D. MEISTER; HENRY .G. SHEAROUSE; 
GRACE P. SLOCUM. 

Committee on Library Services for Disad- 
vantaged Youth—To explore the role of YASD 
in working in the areas of disadvantaged young 
people, the culturally deprived, school dropouts, 
and the antipoverty program. Chairman, PAU- 
LINE WINNICK, Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202; 
MRS, MIRIAM BRAVERMAN} MRS. HERMIA M. DAVIS; 
MARILEE FOGLESONG; MRS. MARY HANNA; CLO 
ERA SEWELL; MARIAN L. TRAHAN. 

Subcommittee on Films and Recordings—Chair- 
man, MRS, MARY HANNA, Michigan State L., Lansing 
48913; JOAN E. CLARK; RICHARD B. MOSES; DONALD 
L. ROBERTS. 

Subcommittee on Community Agency Team— 
Chairman, to be appointed; MILDRED L. HENNESSY; 
MRS, LUCILE R. ROEMER. l 

Subcommittee on Library Programs—Chairman, 
MARILEE FOGLESONG, Madison, Wis., P.L. 53703; Mns. 
AUDREY BIEL; BESSIE BULLOCK; MRS. ANN W. LITTLE- 
JOHN; MRS. SARA WOY. 

Subcommittee on Reading Lists—Chairman, MRS. 
MIRIAM BRAVERMAN, Brooklyn P.L., Brownsville Read- 
ing Center, 61 Glenmore 11212; MRS. ESTHER BAUR; 
EVELYN GELLER; MRS, LYDIA LAFLEUR; JANE MAN- 
THORNE; EMMIE LOU WILSON. 

Subcommittee on Services to Rural Youth—Chair- 
man, CLO ERA SEWELL, Valley of Parks Regional L., 
E. 4th St., London, Ky. 40741; LEE MORTENSEN. 

Subcommittee on Study Centers and Public Li- 
braries-—Chairman, MARIAN L. TRAHAN, Oakland, 
Cali, P.L. 94612; ANNE KINCAID; LEORA OGLESBY; 
LAURENCE W. RAND. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
ROSE MOORACHIAN, Boston P.L. 02117 (1968); 
BEVERLY A. BARTON (1969); MRS. DOROTHY ED- 
warps (1967); MRS. JEAN P. VINT (1969). 

Periodical List Subcommittee—Chairman, MARY 
WOODWORTH, Univ. of Wisconsin Library School, 
Madison 43706; MRS. INEZ L. DOLBEAR; MRS. PAULINE 
F. LINDBLOOM; ROCHELLE MURRAY; MRS. MARY L. 
PICKETT; WINFRED M. POOLE} CATHERINE ROBERTSON; 
MRS. FRANCES M. THOMPSON; MRS. GLORIA A. WAITY; 
VIRGINIA WILSON. 

Manual of Procedures Committee—To assem- 
ble statements of committee procedures which 
can be used as a guide by committee chairmen 
and officers. Chairman, MARIAN TRAHAN, Oak- 
land, Calif, P.L. 94612; MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL; 
LUCILE HATCH; JANE MANTHORNE; ELINOR 
WALKER. 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 
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Nominating Committee—Chairman, MILDRED L. 
KROHN, Shaker Heights, Ohio, Board of Educa- 
tion, 44120; RUTH S. ITAMURA; MICHELLE ROBYN 
VALE. 

Committee on One-Minute Book Talks—To ex- 
plore the use of one-minute book introductions 
addressed to young adults for use on radio or 
recorder. Chairman, MARGARET COPENHAVER, 
Wythe High School, Richmond, Va. 23225 
(1968); MRS. AUDREY BIEL (1968); ARTHUR 
MEYERS (1968). 

Program and Budget Development Committee 
—Chairman, MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. Louis P.L. 
63103; MILDRED KROHN; MRS. FLORENCE SAN- 
BORN; RUTH W. TARBOX; MARY L. WOODWORTH. 

Publications Committee—To review cortent, 
style, format of proposed publications in area 
of young adult services; to recommend areas in 
which publications are needed; to channel sug- 
gestions for proposed publications from the mem- 
bership to the YASD board; to review profes- 
sional journals for possible reprint material of 
interest to the YASD membership. To be ap- 
pointed. . 

Publishers Relations Committee—To create a 
better understanding between publishers and 
librarians in the library’s use of adult books 
with teenagers in order that such books be 
supplied more effectively. Chairman, GERALDINE 
CLARK, New Rochelle, N.Y., City School Dis- 
trict. 10801 (1968); LEARNED T. BULMAN 
(1968); ESTHER HELFAND (1968); MARC mH. 
JAFFE (1967); LORRIE LEWIS (1968); JOHN 
NEUFELD (1968); MARGARET NEVILLE (1968) ; 
MRS. JULIA RUSSELL (1968); CORLISS M. SMITH 
(1967) ; LORETTA M. WINKLER (1969). 

San Francisco Conference Local Arrange- 
ments Committee——Chairman, ANNE KINCAID, 
San Francisco P.L., Eureka Valley Branch, 3555 





ing and accepted procedures, 
“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor" 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Completeness of 


Stability, Responsible Management, 
Service, and Efficiency. 





CONFIDENCE" 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to nonel Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 


l6th 94114. 

San Francisco Conference Program Commit- 
tee—Chairman, MRS, FLORENCE M. SANBORN, Los 
Angeles P.L. 90017; ALICE AIELLO; JANE MAN- 
THORNE; MICHELLE ROBYN VALE, 

Selection of Books and Other Materials Com- 
mittee—Chairman, TRAVIS TYER, Lubbock, Tex., 
P.L. (1969); JUNE BERRY (1967); BARBARA 
JOYCE DUREE; MRS. CAROLYN MAGOON (1969); 
ELIZABETH A. MORSE (1969); ELAINE ROTHBERG 
(1968) ; MRS. DELLA THOMAS (1967). 

Tape Recordings of Book Talks and Discus- 
sions—Responsible for continuing at the ALA 
Headquarters Library an up-to-date, evaluated 
group of book discussion or book introduction 
tapes for lending; this committee to evaluate 
tapes, collect and evaluate new book discussion 
tapes. Chairman, Rav rmv, Field Enterprises 
Educational Corp., Chicago 60654; MRS. AUDREY 
C. BIEL; GERALDINE FERRING; MRS. DINAH LIND- 
AUER; SARA L. SIEBERT. 

Television Committee—To assist television 
personnel with recommendations of books for 
use in connection with shows for young people. 
Chairman, JEAN E. CRABTREE, Garden City, N.Y., 
Senior High School, Merrilon Ave. and Oxford 
Blvd. (1968); BARBARA BOWSHER (1969); LIL- 
LIAN MORRISON (1968); MRS. LYDIA B. LAFLEUR 
(1968). 

Young Adult Working List Service Committee 
—To consider means of establishing a method 
whereby YASD might prepare, publish, and 
distribute a central subject bibliography based 
on a professional analysis of selected titles for 
young adults. Chairman, MRS. JULIA RUSSELL, 
Nassau Library System, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
(1969); MRS. MARGARET AYERS HEILMANN 
(1969); MRS. KATHERINE P. JEFFERY (1969); 
JULIA LOSINSKI (1969). 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 







SUBSCRIBE TO 
McGREGOR 
PERIODICALS 

BULLETIN 
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@Every book in this ad is * * in the 
Wilson High School Catalog 


Those checked ™ are ** in the Junior High School Catalog 


@Every book in this ad is a Large Type 
(you are reading it now) Edition from 


«Keith Jennison Books 


» Bagnold NATIONAL VELVET ALL are complete and unabridged 
» Burnford THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY doti Would to übt . ria 
Gonrad LORD JIM ono US fop Tadh i 835 (eun 
yt ology, .70 

Crane THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE THERE ARE 33 MORE titles 
» Defoe ROBINSON CRUSOE (most of them ** in at least one 
Hamilton MYTHOLOGY of the Wilson Standard Catalogs) 
Hawthorne THE SCARLET LETTER available from Keith Jennison 
Hersey A BELL FOR ADANO Books. Write today for complete 

Hilton GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS 16-page catalog. 


“lane LET THE HURRICANE ROAR 
Le Carré THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD 
“ Nordhoff & Hall MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 
“ Rawlings THE YEARLING 
» Stevenson KIDNAPPED CERxh 
» Stevenson TREASURE ISLAND dB MOS 
“Twain HUCKLEBERRY FINN 458 ERES 
Wharton ETHAN FROME 


ntroducing THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


QUARTOS: JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 


In school libraries: These are adult books peren- ! 
iially assigned as required reading at High iy 
School and Jr. High levels, in Large Type for- j°; 4 
nats appealing not only to the visually limited, 4 
sut inviting to the reluctant or disadvantaged : 
'eader of any age. | 






nani 





ANIAYA SHE 
INS 


eus LAM, aes Wana No s HE 
meses AANDIOR si ANILAN 
Lama we ee hay E ER ES A ^^ - 4 





ONVOY "Od TIIE Yng 


— 


l peto jaune  2jgypaotr ayy — 





us wt 





RNO dU 
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'n public libraries: "I do not know of' anything B d Large Type 
hat has happened in the world of books that has WP Portable Reading Room 
hrilled me so much as the Keith Jennison Large & 


Cype Editions." — Mrs. Orilla Blücksheur. Large Type books in a rack (which is FREE) to 
Assistant Director of Madison Public Library, set up anywhere in your library. Books listed at 
Madison, Wisconsin left, 20 volumes in all, net $99.75 including rack. 


Keith Jennison Books / Franklin Watts, Inc. 


À DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York,N.Y. 10022 
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This book will help you plan 
a better bookmobile 


Just published . . . the most comprehensive 
and complete source of information on the 
subject of planning and designing a book- 
mobile. It gives you a logical starting point 
. . . discusses different body styles ... . ini- 
tial costs . . . convenience features for both 
patrons and staff. 


The subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of hundreds of librarians now operating 
bookmobiles. It includes latest developments 
in lighting, heating and air conditioning. The 


“Bookmobile Story" shows you how to make 


every square foot of space count, how tc plan 
for smooth traffic flow through the vehicle, 


how to avoid congestion at the check-out desk. 


. If bookmobile service is part of your imme- : 
diate or long-range planning... now.is the 
time to get started. The book is free, of course, 
and there is absolutely no obligation. When 
and if you want to take the next logical step, 
a nearby Gerstenslager representative is avail- 
able to help you with specific plans .. . pro- 


vide detailed drawings and quote prices. He 


has the experience you need ... and he is 
backed by the world's leading producer of 
bookmobiles. | 


Write for your copy now: The Gerstenslager 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


ERS TEN STAGE 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF EMERGENCY RESCUE VEHICLES e MOBILE 
MEDICAL UNITS: e SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING AND TESTING VEHICLES 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Established by Council in 1947. 
Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring 
and publishing material in this field. 
Officers—Chairman, WAYNE SHIRLEY, Went- 
worth Institute, Boston 02115; secretary, Louis 
SHORES, Library School, Florida State Univ., Tal. 
lahassee 32306. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference. 

Purpose—To provide a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on all state and regional library asso- 
ciation conferences having commercial exhibits; 
maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures man- 
ual to aid library association exhibit chairmen 
in conducting more efficient and beneficial li- 
brary exhibitions; study convention procedures 
to set standards for booth rental, space assign- 
ment, adequate exhibit hours, and sufficient in- 
formation for exhibitors to plan an effective dis- 
play. 

Membership—Open to all library associations, 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals 
exhibiting at library meetings. 

Annual dues—Commercial firms, $25 per year. 
Institutions, librarians, nonlibrarians, $3 per 
year. 

Publications—Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, 
listing state and regional library association 
meetings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, 
rentals, etc., and news of interest to exhibitors. 
Distributed free to members; subscriptions not 
accepted. 

Officers—Chairman, c. N. ROLAND, Library 
Book Co., 1018 W. Washington St., Chicago; 
vice-chairman, ELIZABETH A. GEISER, R. R. Bow- 
ker Co., 1180 Ave. of the Americas, New York; 
treasurer, MILDRED L. NICKEL, director, School 
Libraries, Lansing, Mich.; secretary, MARIJEAN 
CORRIGAN, Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake 
St., Chicago. ALA staff liaison, c. J. HOY. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Established in January 1949 by the ALA Coun- 


cil. 

Purpose—To develop the interests of libraries 
in activities and problems in the field of inter- 
national library relations, to serve as a channel 
of communication and counsel between the In- 
ternational Relations Committee and the mem- 





ROUND TABLES 


bers of the Association, and to provide hospital- 
ity and information to visitors from abroad. The 
IRRT arranges programs or business meetings 
and appoints representatives to attend meetings 
of other professional groups. 

Annual dues— $2, payable to the treasurer. 

Publications—Leads, a quarterly, is sent free 
to all members. Editor: MRs. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 W. 21st St., New York. 

Officers—Chairman, LUCILE DUDGEON, Wiscon- 
sin Div. for Library Services, Box 1437, Madison 
53701; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, DAVID 
WILDER, 8 Horner Ave. Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.; past chairman, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science, Univ. of Pittsburgh; treasurer, LILLIE 
M. KLEVEN, U.S. Information Agency, 1711 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; secretary, 
C. DONALD COOK, Columbia Univ. Ls., New York. 
ALA. staff liaison, DAVID HOFFMAN. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Committee chairmen—-Editorial, MRS. HELEN 
E. WESSELLS; membership, ELIZABETH LINDSEY, 
Michigan State L., 735 E. Michigan Ave., 
Lansing 48913; publicity, WAYNE M. HARTWELL, 
librarian, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 60611. 

Area  chairmen—Near and Middle East, 
FRANK M. MCGOWAN, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Southeast Asia, PAUL  BIXLER, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; East 
Asia, DOROTHEA SCOTT, Library School, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Latin America, WILLIAM V. 
JACKSON; África, IRVING LIEBERMAN, School of 
Librarianship, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 





JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution and 
bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in 
its organization, national, state, or local; to 
promote a greater feeling of responsibility 
among younger members of. the profession for 
the development of library service and librarian- 
ship; and to inform young people of the scope 
and potentialities of the library profession by 
means of cooperation with recruiting committees 
already set up by national and state library 
groups, and organization of recruiting commit- 
tees in the states where none exist. 
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Round Tables 


Membership and dues—Individual member- 
ship is open to any librarian or student in a 
library school who is a member of ALA and 
who either is not over 35 years of age or has 
not served in the library profession more than 
five years. Chapter memberships are open to 
municipal, state, or regional groups. Annual 
dues for individual members—$2; annual dues 
for chapters—$5. 

Publication—News Notes. Editor, MRS. JEAN 
MEADOWS LUCAS, Electrical Engineering L., Pur- 
due Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 47907. 

Officers—Chairman, MAURICE S$. GOLDMAN, 
Willingboro, N.J., P.L. 08046; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, JAMES M. O’BRIEN, Half Hol- 
low Hills Community L., Melville, N.Y. 11746; 
secretary-treasurer, JUNE R. MARTIN, Kanawha 
County P.L., Charleston, W.Va. 2530]. Execu- 
tive Board—The current officers plus three mem- 
bers-at-large: SHIRLEY A. EDSALL, Corning, N.Y., 
Community College L. 14380 (1967); DEE ANN 
RAY, Custer-Washita L., 104 E. Choctaw, Clin- 
ton, Okla. 7360] (1968); DOLORES TAMBELLINI, 
La Jolla, Calif., Branch L., 1006 Wall St. 92037 
(1969). ALA staff liaison, GEORGE M. BAILEY. 

Committee chairmen—Local arrangements, 
DOLORES TAMBELLINI; membership, PAUL BRAW- 
LEY, Audio Visual Dept., Boston P.L. 02117; 
nominating, PHYLLIS E. JAYNES, General Motors 
Institute, Flint, Mich. 48502; publicity, JOANN 
KINGSTON, Flint, Mich., P.L., 1026 E. Kearsley 
48503. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


Organized in the fall of 1957 to replace and ex- 
pand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Service to the Blind. 

Purpose—To extend and improve library ser- 
vice to the blind and to those whose limited 
vision prevents the use of materials in ordirary 


print; to provide a symposium for the exchange 
of ideas and experiences; to develop and im- 
plement standards for library service and per- 
sonnel; to acquaint all librarians whose service 
communities may include visually impaired per- 
sons with the round table, and to enlist their 
cooperation in meeting these objectives (adopted 
January 1965). 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 
blind. 

Annual dues—$2, payable to treasurer. 

Officers—Chairman, MRS. FLORENCE GRANNIS, 
lowa Commission for the Blind, 4th and Keo- 
sauqua, Des Moines; vice-chairman, ETHEL 
PRICE, Cincinnati P.L.; secretary, MRS. BETTINA 
wOLFF, L. for the Blind, New York State L., 
Albany; treasurer, MRS. NANCY BOGGESS NELSEN, 
Regional L. for the Blind, Library of Congress. 
ALA staff liaison, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. MADGE R. DOTY, 
Lansing, Mich, P.L. (1967); secretary and 
chairman-elect, ANN NEWMAN, Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial L., Terre Haute, Ind. (1968); 
treasurer, MARY I. MASNY, Lorain Branch, Cleve- 
land P.L. (1969). ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE 
F. TREZZA. 

Committee chairmen—Regional chairman and 
assistant membership chairman, WILMA N. 
BROOKS (1968); circulation manager, JEROME K. 
CORRIGAN (1967); project chairman, LAURA E. 
SIEHL (1969); project cochairman, JAMES 
MICHELSEN (1969); membership chairman, 
ROLF T. HALVERSON (1968). 

Publications—SORT, a quarterly newsletter. 
Editor, JUDITH M. ELLIOTT, Hills and Dales 
Branch Librarian, Dayton and Montgomery 
County, Ohio, P.L. 45402 (1969). 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY ALA 


AHIL Quarterly. Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. Quarterly. Free to divi- 
sion members; not available by subscription. 

ALA Public Relations Reporter. ALA Public 
Relations Office. Monthly. By subscription, $5 
a year. 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 
Publishing Department. Semimonthly. $8 a 
year. 

College and Research Libraries. Association of 
College and Research Libraries. Bimonthly. 
Free to members; by subscription, $5 a year. 
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Choice. Association of College and Research Li- 
braries. Monthly (combined July-August is- 
sue}. $20 a year; additional copies to same 
address, $10 a year. 

Exhibit. Exhibits Round Table. Quarterly. Free 
to members; not available by subscription. 
Join. Monthly newsletter for the Steering Com- 
mittee of the ALA Membership Committee. 

Not available by subscription. 

Just Between Ourselves. Public Library Associa- 
tion. Free to members three times a year. 

Leads, a Fact Sheet. International Relations 
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Round Table. Quarterly. Free to members; 
not available by subscription. 

Library Resources and Technical Services. Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. Quar- 
terly. Free to members; by subscription, $5 a 
year. 

Library Service to Labor Newsletter. Adult Ser- 
vices Division. Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups. Two issues a year. 
Free to division members; not available by 
subscription. 

Library Technology Reports. Library Technol- 
ogy Project. Bimonthly. By subscription, $100 
a year, $20 an issue. 

ETP Newsletter. Library Technology Project. 
Monthly. Free to members of LTP Advisory 
Committee and Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. Not available by subscription. 

Membership Promotion—Ideas for the Month. 
Monthly newsletter for the ALA Membership 
Committee. Not available by subscription. 

Newsletter. Adult Services Division. Four issues 
a year (irregular). Free to division members; 
not available by subscription. 

Newsletter. Library Education Division. Quar- 
terly. Free to members; not available by sub- 
scription. 


ALA Representatives to Other Organizations 


Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. Bimonthly. By sub- 
scription, $3 a year. 

President’s Newsletter. American Association of 
State Libraries. Biannually. Free to members. 

The Public Library Trustee. American Library 
Trustee Association. Quarterly. Free to mem- 
bers; not available by subscription. 

Recruitment Newsletter. Library Administration 
Division. Office for Recruitment. Quarterly. 
Free to members of recruiting network; not 
available by subscription. 

RQ. Reference Services Division. Quarterly. Free 
to members; not available by subscription. 
School Libraries. American Association of School 
Librarians. Quarterly. Free to members; not 

available by subscription. 

SORT. Staff Organizations Round Table. Quar- 
terly. Free to members; not available by sub- 
scription. 

Top of the News. Children’s Services and Young 
Adult Services divisions. Quarterly. Free to 
members; not available by subscription. 

Washington Newsletter. ALA Washington Office. 
Irregular (at least 12 issues per year). By sub- 
scription, $5 a year. 





ALA REPRESENTATIVES 


TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 





ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations. It also cooperates 
with other organizations in the establishment of 
councils, joint committees, and other groups 
that can work together in activities of mutual 
interest. When the work of an outside organiza- 
tion falls within the field of responsibility of one 
division, that division names the ALA repre- 
sentative. When an organization to which ALA 
does not now-have representation asks for a 
representative, the decision on whether to make 
the appointment is made by the Committee on 
Organization. If the need for immediate action 
arises, the president makes the decision, based 
upon staff analysis and recommendation, and 
subject to later review by COO. Appointments 
made by the divisions are so indicated. 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (ACRL, 
1967). l 


American Council on Education—ROBERT B. 
powns (ACRL, 1968). 

American Documentation Institute—RICHARD s. 
ANGELL (ISAD, 1967). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
— MARGARET M. KINNEY (1968). 

Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc, Standing 
Committee to Revise Commercial Standard 
57-40 (Book cloth) —m;icRAnRD w. Luce (LTP). 

Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee—ex officio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT; liaison to Technical 
Services Section—KATHARINE L. BALL. (RTSD 
Cataloging and Classification Section, 1967). 

Council of National Library Associations— 
DAVID H. CLIFT; MARY V, GAVER. Joint com- 
mittee representatives: Exhibit Managers— 
CHRIS HOY; Hospital Libraries—M. JEAN 
PAIGE (AHIL, 1968); Library Edueation— 
CARLYLE J. FRAREY (LED); Library Work as 
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ALA Representatives to Other Organizations 


a Career—ponaLp HUNT (LAD, 1968); Visit- 
ing Foreign Librarians—ROBERT VOSPER 
(IRC); youn raLL (IRRT). 

Council of Nationa] Organizations on Children 
and Youth—To be appointed (AASL); ALA, 
CSD, and YASD, RUTH tarsox; ASD, AHIL, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY; ASL, PLA, ELEANOR FER- 
GUSON. 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Commit- 
tee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 
dation-ALA)—virciniaA pREwRY (RTSD Cat- 
aloging and Classification Section, 1967}. 

Educational Media Council—c. WALTER STONE 
(1968); alternate, PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI; RUTH 
WARNCKE. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award 
——ELIZABETH MILLER (CSD, 1968). 

Hospital Libraries and Handicapped Readers 
Group, (British) Library Association—wi1- 
LIAM K. BEATTY (AHIL, 1968). 

Institutional Research Council, Inc.—FORREST 
F. CARHART, JR. (LTP). 

Inter-Agency Council for Library Tools for Nurs- 
ing—PAULINE VAILLANCOURT (AHIL, 1967). 

International Board on Books for Young People 
—U.S. Section (CSD)—Cochairman, MRS. 
WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY; secretary, RUTH TAR- 
BOX. 

International Federation of Documentation, 
U.S. National Committee—vERNER W. CLAPP 
(IRC). 

International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, Council-—rosrTER MoHRHARDT (1968). 

Library of Congress, Library Associations Liai- 
son Committee—MARY V. GAVER; DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 

National Book Committee, National Board— 
MARY V. GAVER; FOSTER MOHRHARDT (1967). 

National Broadcasting Company's Advisory 
Committee for the program, Exploring—wmnrs. 
AUGUSTA BAKER. 

National Civil Liberties Clearing House—-Mns. 
MARY MCCULLOCH (1968). 

National Council of Teachers of English, Com- 
mittee on Learning Materials Center in the 
Elementary School—sara Fenwick (AASL); 
Commission on Literature—BERNARD KREISS- 
MAN (1968); Committee to Survey the Teach- 
ing of Children’s Literature in Colleges and 
Universities—-MRS, RUTH GAGLIARDO (1967); 
Adventuring with Books Committee—HELEN 
SKAHILL (CSD); Secondary School List Com- 
mittee—MARIAN TRAHAN (YASD); Junior 
High School Book List Committee—cHar- 
LOTTE D. DAVIS (CSD). 

National Council on Aging—MRS. DOROTHY P. 
ROMANI (ASD, 1968). 

National Microfilm  Association—DONALD C. 
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HOLMES (RTSD Copying Methods Section, 
1968). 

Joint Libraries Committee on Photocopying— 
CHARLES F. GOSNELL (1968). 

President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Library Committee—-ROBERT s. 
BRAY (1968). 

Joint Committee on Union List of Serials —kKkEN- 
NETH W. SODERLAND (RTSD Serials Section, 
1968). 

ALA Representative to the United Nations— 
JOHN FALL; Conference Group of National 
Organizations, U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions—JOHN FALL (IRC, 1967). 

U.S. Book Exchange—-mMRs. AVIS G. ZEBKER 
(RTSD, 1968). 

U.S. National Commission for Unesco—RAYNARD 
C. SWANK, appointed by the commission 
(1967). 

United States of America Standards Institute, 
Sectional Committee on Photographic Repro- 
duction (PH5) (sponsored by ALA)-—unus- 
BARD BALLOU (RTSD Copying Methods Sec- 
tion, 1967) ; alternate, ERLE P. KEMP (1968). 

United States of America Standards Institute, 
Sectional Committee X3, Computers and Infor- 
mation Processing—MRS. HENRIETTE AVRAM 
(ISAD). 

United States of America Standards Institute, 
239 Committee (sponsored by Council of Na- 
tional Library  Associations)—CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY (RTSD, 1967); Bibliography Sub- 
committee—DAVID R. WATKINS (RSD); Sub- 
committee on Statistics—pavip PALMER (LAD, 
1968). 

United States of America Standards Institute, 
Z85 Committee on Standardization of Library 
Supplies and Equipment—FoRREST F. CARHART, 
gr. (LTP). 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, 
MARY DULANY (1968). 


Chiang's New Model . . . Price $54.50 


CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
perience, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus now features in stoncil and now ink 
fo dry in 10 minutes. 
Patented « Performance Guaranteed 
Order “On Approval’ Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 


53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, indlana 46637 
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Complete Larousse world 
Encyclopedia in French! 3 
volumes, 3300 pages illus- 
trated in full color, 400 full 
page illustrations, 400 maps. 
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L 3 fits between the one-volume Petit Larousse and the 10 volumes Larousse 
Encyclopedia as a handy, easy to consult medium sized working tool for 
libraries, The entire French language, all human knowledge including the 
most recent technological advances, a clear and direct approach to all defi- 
nitions—completely new typeset and entirely up-to-date illustrations. 


3 volumes $120.00 less customary library discount. Write for free illustrated brochure. 


4 


The French Book Guild 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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coming in December... 


Librarianship in the 
Developing Countries 


by Lester Asheim, Director of the Office for 
Library Education of the American Library 
Association 

Striking contrasts and parallels between i- 
brary practice in the U. S. and that in de- 
veloping countries, as well as controversial 
problems central to overseas library devel- 
opment, are examined in this timely analysis 
of the role of librarianship in today's emerg- 
ing nations. 100 pages. $4.50. 

now available . . . 

HOW TO DO LIBRARY RESEARCH by 
Robert B. Downs. 179 pages. Clothbound 
edition, $5.00; Illini Books (paperback) edi- 
tion, $1.45. 

THE FUTURE OF THE RESEARCH LI- 
BRARY by Verner W. Clapp. 114 pages. 
$4.50. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 
Urbana œ Chicago ¢ London 


FEDERAL FUNDS ... 
STATE FUNDS... 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS... 
LOCAL FUNDS... 


Whatever funds you’re using to buy 
books, for goodness’ sake don’t settle 
for less than the best in service. Send 
your regular orders, your NDEA or- 
ders, your special fund orders, to 
Campbell and Hall. Your books will 
be on their way to you promptly. Your 
special shipping and billing instruc- 
tions will be followed to the letter. 
You'll be happy. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 





Index to MAPS in BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


American Geographical Society, New York City 
Estimated 160,000 cards, 10 volumes 
Prepublication price: $520.00; after July 31, 1967: $650.00 


Catalog of THE WARBURG INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


University of London 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


Complete Catalog, including Periodicals Catalog 
Estimated 109,000 cards, 10 volumes Price: $480.00 


Periodicals Catalog Separately 
Estimated 1500 cards, 1 volume Price: $20.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL E CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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YOU . 
HAVE TO 


BE GOOD! 


to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 


Library Program. Modern, progressive and special- . 


ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 


. ^ Science and would like to bea part of the LARGEST 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


D 


. . » Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB | i 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20315 
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TEACHERS 

STUDENTS 
HOBBYISTS 
LIBRARIANS 
RESEARCHERS 


Interested Persons 
Everywhere 


NOW under one cover 2000 books are listed 
NOW al! 2000 books are cross indexed by author and 


subject matter 


NOW citations include translations of foreign books, 
including many Russian works. 
. NOW complete addresses are provided for. all publishers 


listed. 


NOW using this-new compilation, and the extensive free 
inter-library loan services in the United States today, ex- 
tensive reading and reference material’ previously | not 
videy known, is available to' everyone. i 


ONLY $5.00 


Just send your personal check or purchase order to 
FACILE PRESS, 2306 Mission Road, 


Tallahassee, Florida 


GREAT NEWS 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 


Expert Service on 


P MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 


ALL LIBRARIES 
k 


FAXON. LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


FI | | 
For the very best library sub- 


. scription service—ask about our 


Till Forbidden Automate Re- 
. newal plan. 


oe 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





Boston, Mass. 02131 





Try One Free 
For 10 Days 


Prove to yourself why Patdevin Label 
Pasters are used by the world’s most up- 
to-date libraries to cut costs.and speed 
processing of up to 250 books per hour 
with only one operator. 


Economical hand-operated. or: - motor- 
driven models (6, 814, 12, 18 inch 
widths) feature accurate glue control 
regulators ~~. provide thorough over-all 
gluing without messy oozing: at edges. == 
Ungummed side stays clean. And you "ey 
save money too. No need to pay for and eee 
stock expensive pre-gummed labels. - 


In addition to the line of label pasters, 
Potdevin Edge Gluers are available for 
quick application of .due date slips, 
pockets, etc., neatly, permanently : and 


areis. 


` For particulars, write: 
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Potdevin Machine Company 
274 North Street 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
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Nowavailable 
new Linguaphone 
library program 


Linguaphone's Library Program solves the 
problem of circulating multiple record 
educational sets. Standard Linguaphone 
courses of sixteen records are divided into 
four units of four records each. Every unit 
comes in its own album accompanied by a 
complete set of texts. Discounts ranging 
from 10% to more than 25% are built into 
the purchase price of the Library 

Program Courses. 


Now you can circulate a single course to 
four of your members at the same time and 
offer them complete command of a 
language, not just a series of meaningless 
phrases. Students can learn to read, 

write, speak and even to "think" in a new 
language. And, they can do it within the 
circulation period permitted by your library. 


That's only part of the Linguaphone _ 
Library Program. 


Send in coupon for complete details 
including information on how 
Linguaphone will help you to tell your 
members about your language collection. 
Linguaphone Institute, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., N. Y. 10020 


- LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. ALA-2, 30 Rockefeller PL, N.Y., N.Y., 10020 


Please send me complete information on the 
Linguaphone Library Program. | understand 
that no salesman will call and that | am under 
no obligation. 








Name 
Address 
City 


[SU ep ee ae gy ee 
€—————qQ E n a o 
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AFFILIATED 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 





Under Article X, Section 1, of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred 
purpose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d), 
provide that each affiliated organization is en- 
titled to one voting member on the Council 
Some of these societies meet annually at the 
time and place of meetings of ALA. Their mem- 
bers enjoy all privileges of members of the 
larger body as to any special transportation, 
hotel rates, and conference hospitalities. The 
ALA recommends to those of its members to 
whom such connection is appropriate member- 
ship also in these organizations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—53 W. Jackson Blvd, Room 
1201, Chicago 60604. 

Officers, 1966-67—-President, KATE WALLACH, 
Law L. Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge 
70803; president-elect, WILLIAM D. MURPHY, 
Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, and Masters, 
2900 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 60601; secre- 
tary, JANE L. HAMMOND, Law L., Villanova, Pa., 
Univ.; treasurer, ROBERT Q. KELLY, DePaul Univ. 
Law L., 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 60604. Ex- 
scutive Board: The above officers plus ARTHUR 
4. CHARPENTIER, past president; EARL C. BORGE- 
30N; VIRGINIA A. KNOX; MORTIMER D. SCHWARTZ. 

ALA Councilor—FREDERIC D. DONNELLY, JR. 
(1969). 

Founded—1906. Incorporated 1935 under laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes—The association is established for 
sducational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
lucted as a nonprofit corporation to promote 
ibrarianship, to develop and increase the use- 
ulness of law libraries, to cultivate the science 
f law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of 
'ooperation among members of the profession. 

Number of members—J178. 

Membership dues—According to six classes of 
nembership: active individual, institutional, as- 
ciate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income—Dues and sub- 
criptions. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Law Library Journal, editor, 
ICHARD C. DAHL, College of Law, Arizona State 


Univ., Tempe 85281; Index to Foreign Legal 
Periodicals, chairman, wiLLIAM B. STERN, Los 
Angeles County Law L., Los Angeles 90012. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Headquarters—-2000 P St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036; JAMES E. BRYAN, executive director. 
Officers, 1966-67—President, HAROLD BORKO; 
president-elect, BERNARD M. FRY; past president, 
LAURENCE B. HEILPRIN; secretary, MARJORIE R. 
HYSLOP; treasurer, ROBERT J. KYLE; councilors, 
OLIVER BUCHANAN, JOHN MURDOCK, ALAN M. 
REES, MARY ELIZABETH STEVENS, YERAM S. TOU- 
LOUKIAN; executive director, JAMES E. BRYAN. 

ALA Councilor—mnRICHARD S. ANGELL (1968). 

Founded—1937. 

Purpose—The American Documentation In- 
stitute is an association of individuals and or- 
ganizations who desire to pursue or support a 
professional or scientific interest in documenta- 
tion and to promote the increase, dissemination, 
and use of the knowledge, principles, and tech- 
niques involved in documentation through the 
issuance of professional and technical publica- 
tions; the holding of meetings for exchange of 
information and inquiry into technical ques- 
tions; the promotion of research in documenta- 
tion; the encouragement of education, training, 
and placement of individuals seeking careers in 
documentation; and through any ane all other 
appropriate activities. 

Number of members—-1750. 

Membership dues—$20 annually. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues and 
journal subscriptions. 

Meetings——Annual. 

Publications—American Documentation; Docu- 
mentation Abstracts, quarterly; bimonthly News- 
letter; Proceedings of annual meeting; Annual 
Review of Information Science and Technology. 

(Officers change January 1967.) 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—45 Broadway, 
10006. 

Officers, 1966-67—Chairman of the board, 
MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice-chairman 
of the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; 
chairman of the executive committee, JOSEPH 
ANDREAE; president, w. T. MOORE; vice-presi- 


New York 
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dents, CLARK H, HEBNER and W. B. RAND; execu- 
tive secretary, WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, III; trea- 
surer, JAMES C. KELLOGG, IU; assistant treasurers, 
RAYMOND V. O'BRIEN, JR., and JOSEPH T. PENDER. 

ALA Councilor—WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, III 
(1968). 

Founded—1921. Incorporated by charter of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Purpose—To provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American mer- 
chant ships, coast guard stations, light ships, 
and lighthouses, and to maintain shore library 
facilities at the various branches of the associa- 
tion. 

Membership dues—$5 minimum for seamen; 
others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income—Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 
Publications—Sea Letter; annual 

“Let’s Look at the Record.” 


report, 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of Thomas Edward 
Camp, School of Theology, Univ. of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 37375. 

Officers, 1966-67—-President, ROSCOE M. PIER- 
son, Lexington, Ky., Theological Seminary; 
vice-president, ARTHUR x. JONES, Drew Univ., 
Madison, N.J.; treasurer, PETER N. VANDEN- 
BERGE, New Brunswick, N.J., Theological Sem- 
inary, 87 College Ave. Executive Committee: 
Members-at-large—RUTH C. EISENHART, DIKRAN 
Y. HADIDIAN, WARREN R. MEHL, HENRY SCHERER; 
past president, GEORGE H. BRICKER; executive 
secretary, THOMAS EDWARD CAMP. 

ALA Councilor—ROBERT G. COLLIER. 

Purpose—To bring its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Amer- 
ican Association of "Theological Schools; to 
study the distinctive problems of theological 
seminary libraries; to increase the professional 
competence of the membership; and to improve 
the quality of library service to theological edu- 
cation. 

Number of members—485. 

Membership dues—YFull members, $8; associ- 
ate members, $6; institutional, $15. 

Principal source of income—-Membership 
dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Newsletter; Proceedings of an- 
nual meeting (20th—1966). 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headquarters—Care of REV. JAMES J. KORTEN- 
pick, S.S., head, Dept. of Library Science, Cath- 
olic Univ. of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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Officers, 1966-67—President, LEROY C. MER- 
RITT, School of Librarianship, Univ. of Oregon, 
Eugene; vice-president and president-elect, MRS. 
VIRGINIA L. JONES, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta Univ.; secretary-treasurer, REV. JAMES 
J. KORTENDICK. Directors—L. DOROTHY BEVIS 
(past president), JACK DALTON, BRIAN LAND, 
JEAN LOWRIE. 

ALA Councilor—AGNES L. REAGAN (1966). 

Founded-—1915. ; 

Purpose—To advance education for librarian- 


ship. 

Number of members—326 (289 personal, 37 
institutional). 

Membership dues—Personal, $5; institu- 
tional, $50. 


Meetings—Semiannual. 

Publications—Journal of Education for Li- 
brarianship. 

Principal source of income—Dues and journal 
subscriptions. 

(Officers change Midwinter 1967.) 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—l1755 | Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; JAMES E. SKIP- 
PER, executive secretary. 

Officers, | 1966-67—Chairman, FOSTER E, 
MOHRHARDT, National Agricultural L., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250; vice-chairman, RUTHERFORD D. 
ROGERS, Stanford, Calif., Univ. Ls.; past chair- 
man, EDWARD C. FREEHAFER, New York P.L. 
Board of Directors: ROBERT H. BLACKBURN, 
DOUGLAS BRYANT, WILLIAM N. LOCKE, G. FLINT 
PURDY, FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, GORDON WILLIAMS. 

ALA Councilor—JAMES E. SKIPPER (1969). 

Founded-—December 1932. 

Purpose-—By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the 
research collection in American libraries. 

Number of members—73. 

Membership dues—$700. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues and 
foundation grants. 

Meetings—Usually held in connection with 
ALA conference. 

Publications—Farmington Newsletter, 
Statistics, ARL Minutes. 

(Officers change Midwinter 1967.) 


ARL 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(Association Canadienne des Bibliotheques) 

Headquarters—63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 

Officers, 1966-67—President, JOHN H. ARCHER, 
McGill Univ. Ls., Montreal; first vice-president 
and president-elect, amy HUTCHESON, New West- 
minster, British Columbia, P.L.; second vice- 
president, PIERRE MATTE, Dept. of Cultural Af. 
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fairs, Quebec Province, Quebec City; past pres- 
ident, WILLIAM R. CASTELL, Calgary, Alta., P.L.; 
treasurer, HUGH L. SMITH, Univ. of Toronto L.; 
executive director, ELIZABETH H. MORTON. 

ALA Councilor—?viERRE MATTE, Dept. of Cultu- 
ral Affairs, Quebec Province, Quebec City (1971). 

Founded—1946. Incorporated: Dept. of the 
Secretary of State for Canada. 

Purpose—To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library ser- 
vice; to promote high standards of librarianship 
and the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate 
with library associations both within and out- 
side of Canada and with other organizations in- 
terested in the promotion of education, science, 
and culture. The association is a nonprofit, non- 
sectarian, and nonpolitical body. 

Number of members— 32665. 

Membership dues—Graded for individuals 
and institutions, according to salary and in- 
come; contributing, $50; sustaining, $100; as- 
sisting, $250; corporate, $500; life, $1000; pa- 
tron, $2000. ALA members (non-Canadian) 
may join for $6. 

Sections—Adult Services; Canadian Associa- 
tion of Children's Librarians; Canadian As- 
sociation of College and University Libraries; 
Canadian Library Trustees' Association; Canad- 
ian Music Library Association; Canadian School 
Library Association; Reference; Research and 


Special Library; Technical Services; Young 
People’s. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Canadian Library, bilingual, 


free to all members. Annual subscription, $4 to 
Canada, $5 abroad; single copy, $1 abroad, 75¢ 
to Canada. 

Financial support—Membership fees, grants- 
in-aid from the provinces, special grants, pub- 
lications. 


LIBRARY SOCIETY OF PUERTO RICO 
Sociedad de Bibliotecarlos de Puerto Rico 


Officers, 1966-67—President, MRS. JULIA 
GARCIA DE ANDREU, School of Pharmacy L., Univ. 
of Puerto Rico; vice-president, ARTURO FERNAN- 
DEZ, Univ. of Puerto Rico General L.; secretary, 
MARGARITA GUILLOT, San Ignacio College L., 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

ALA Councilor—&Nip M. BAA (1967). 

Purpose—To extol the position of the librar- 
ian and to promote a greater recognition of the 
profession in Puerto Rico; to obtain a better 
qualification from its associates, and to promote 
an interest in the profession with the purpose of 
drawing the best talent into it, and also to strive 
to get the authorities concerned to make avail- 
able the means to offer courses in library science 
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in the country; to work for a greater expansion 
of the library services in Puerto Rico, and to 
advocate for the establishment of public li- 
braries in all the communities in the island; to 
stimulate a greater exchange among the librar- 
ians both local as well as from abroad. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Bulletin of the Library Society 
of Puerto Rico. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters-—919 N. Michigan Ave, Chi- 
cago 60611; MRS. HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Officers, 1966-67—President, MRS. MILDRED C. 
LANGNER; vice-president, SCOTT ADAMS; secre- 
tary, GENEVIEVE COLE; treasurer, EARL C. GRA- 
HAM. 

ALA Councilor—RALPH T. ESTERQUEST (1969). 

Founded—1898. 

Purpose—The association supports and en- 
courages medical and allied scientific libraries, 
promotes the exchange of medical literature 
among its institutional members, and improves 
the professional qualifications and status of 
medical librarians. 

Number of members—2000. 

Membership dues—$15 individual; $50 insti- 
tutional. 

Principal sources of income—Membership 
dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Bulletin of the Medical Li- 
brary Association, $12. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—c/o WILLIAM J, WEICHLEIN, ex- 
ecutive secretary, School of Music, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 48105. 

Officers, 1966-67—President, H. WILEY HITCH- 
cock, Dept. of Music, Hunter College, New 
York 10021; vice-president, FRANK C. CAMPBELL, 
Music Div., Library and Museum of the Perform- 
ing Arts, Lincoln Center, New York 10023; re- 
cording secretary, MELVA L. PETERSON, Music L., 
City College of New York, 10031; treasurer, 
MARY R. ROGERS, Music Div. Library of Con- 
gress. Executive Board: The above officers plus 
WALTER GERBOTH, Music L., Brooklyn College; 
IRVING LOWENS, Washington Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003; GORDON STEVENSON, Kansas 
City, Mo., P.L. 64106; MRS. ROBERT E. WAGEN- 
KNECHT, Wellesley, Mass., College Music L. 

ALA  Councilor—DONALD W. KRUMMEL 
(1968). 

Founded—1931. Incorporated 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose—To promote the development of mu- 
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sic libraries; to encourage studies in the or- 
ganization and administration of music librar- 
ies and the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members—1105. 

Membership dues—$9; student membership, $5. 

Principal sources of income—Dues, advertis- 
ing in journal, and gifts. f 

Meetings—Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

Publications—Notes, quarterly for members; 
by subscription, $9 annually (foreign, $10). 

(Officers change January 1967.) 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Officers, 1966—-67— President, MRS. MARGUE- 
RITE MCANENY, 67 Grover Áve., Princeton, N.J.; 
secretary-treasurer, MARY €. HATCH, Central 
Circulation, New York P.L.; editor of Broad- 
side, SARAH CHOKLA GROSS. 

ALA Councilor—MRSs. MARGUERITE MCANENY 
(1969). 

Founded—1937. 

Number of members—160. 

Purpose—To further the interests of gather- 
ing, preserving, and making available through 
libraries, museums, and private collections any 
records (books, photographs, playbills, etc.) of 
theatre in all its forms. 

Membership dues—Personal, $4.50; 
tional, $5. 

Principal 
dues. 

Publications—Broadside. . 


institu- 


source of income—Membership 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Jewish Libraries—President, 
HERBERT C. ZAFREN, Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 45220; 
president-elect, JACOB I. DIENSTAG, Yeshiva Univ., 
' Amsterdam Ave. and 186th St., New York 10033; 
corresponding secretary, MAX CELNIK, Yeshiva 
Univ., Amsterdam Ave. and 186th St., New York 
10033; treasurer, MRS. MARYLAND ESTES, 226 Free- 
born Ave., East Providence, R.I. 02914. 


Bibliographical Society of America—Presi- 
dent, EDWIN WOLF, Irt, Library Company of Phil- 
adelphia, 1314 Locust St.; first vice-president, 
FREDERICK GOFF, Rare Book Diy., Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; second vice-prasi- 
dent, ROBERT H. TAYLOR, 511 Lake Dr., Prince- 
ton, N.J.; secretary, EDWARD NAUMBURG, JR. 
175 W. 93d St, New York; treasurer, STUART 
B. SCHIMMEL, 516 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Catholic Library Association —President, 
SISTER M. CLAUDIA, LH.M., Catholic Univ. of 
America, Washington, D.C. 20017; vice-presi- 
dent, REV. JOVIAN LANG, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill, 
College: executive director, M. RICHARD WILT, 
461 W. Lancaster Ave., Haverford, Pa. 19041. 


Council of National Library Associations 
—Chairman, BILL M. woops, 31 E. 10th St. 
New York 10003; vice-chairman, HARRY BITNER, 
Cornell Univ. Law L., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850; sec- 
retary-treasurer, MARGARET M. KINNEY, U.S. 
Veterans Administration Hospital L., 130 W. 
Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 10468. 


Special Libraries  Ássociation-—President, 
DR. F. E. McKENNA, Central Research Labora- 
tories, Air Reduction Company, Inc., Murray 
Hil, N.J. 07971; president-elect, MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH R. USHER, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Reference L., Fifth Ave. at 82d St., New York 
10028; treasurer, JEAN E. FLEGAL, Union Car- 
bide Corp, Room 9-101, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 10017; executive director, BILL M. WOODS, 
SLA headquarters, 31 E. 10th St, New York 
10003. 


If you haven't already received our 
50 page catalogue of over 250 Books 
on the "Arts of America," which has 
been sent to all major museums and 
libraries in the United States and 
Canada, please write: 


THE FONT 


Charles F. Montgomery Jr. 
Pocopson, Pennsylvania 19366 
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CATALOG CARDS XC 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small— now print 
8 xb professional catalog cards and Jones (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee, FREE — Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 111, Chicago 40 
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How do you satisfy 
man's appetite for learning? 


Paro 





... provide reliable, 

accurate, authentic information! 
Standard Education Society, Inc. 

has been dedicated to lifting 

the educational levels of people: 


the world over, for over 57 years. 
Publishers of: 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA - 
WORLD PROGRESS vu; BOOK SUPPLEMENT 
CHILD HORIZONS 


For literature describing our publications, please write: 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 


130 NORTH WELLS STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 
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The Loretto Heights College Library 
in Denver doesn't just offer its 
students an impressive view of tre 
Rockies. The library's interior is also 
pretty impressive. 


Artful decoration, a centralized 
layout and imaginative equipment 
combine to create an atmosphere 
that is both beautiful and remark- 
ably conducive to study. 


LIBRARY BUREAU® equipment 
selected by Loretto Heights includes 
study carrels, warm walnut periodi- 


cal shelving and book stacks of fawn 
beige steel. 


Our superb equipment can match 
your mountains, too—or any other 
decor you have in mind. (For that 
matter, we can even help design 
your decor.) Ask your representative 
for details. He's in your phone book, 
under Remington Rand. 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, 
SPERRY RANO CORPCRATION 


. Alibrary to 
match their mountains 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 





In 1953 the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, redesignated the Committee on Accredita- 
tion, began a program of evaluation of library 
schools under the Standards for Accreditation 
adopted by the ALA Council, July 13, 1951. 
These standards apply only to the basic pro- 
gram of graduate education for librarianship 
which is scheduled for completion after a mini- 
mum of five years of study beyond the second- 
ary school and which normally leads to a mas- 
ter’s degree. Listed below are the library schools 
accredited under these standards. 


Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta 30314. Est. 1941. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY 
JONES, dean. 

University of British Columbia, School of Li- 
brarianship, Vancouver, B.C. Est. 1961. 
SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN, director. 

University of California, School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley 94720. Est. 1919. RAYNARD C. 
SWANK, dean. 

University of California, Los Angeles, School 
of Library Service, Los Angeles 90024. Est. 
1960. ANDREW H. HORN, dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. 20017. 


Est. 1938. REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., ` 


head. ; 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago 60637. Est. 1928. DON R. SWANSON, 
dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York 10027. Est. 1886. JACK DALTON, 
dean. 

University of Denver, Graduate School of Li- 
brarianship, Denver 80210. Est. 1931. LUCILE 
HATCH, acting dean. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia 19104. Est. 
1892. JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. i 


Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 


Atlanta 30322. Est. 1905. A. VENABLE LAWSON, 
director. 

Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee 32306. Est. 1947. Louis sHoRES, dean. 

University of Illinois, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Urbana 61801. Est. 1893. 
HERBERT GOLDHOR, director. 

Indiana University, Graduate Library School, 
Bloomington 47401. Est. 1941. HAYNES McMUL- 


LEN, acting dean. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Department of 
_Librarianship, Emporia. Est. 1902. ROBERT E. 
LEE, chairman. 

Kent State University, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Kent, Ohio 44240. Est. 1946. cuy A. 
MARCO, dean. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington 40506. Est. 1933. Law- 
RENCE A. ALLEN, chairman. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, 
Baton Rouge 70803. Est. 1931. MRS. FLORRI- 
NELL F, MORTON, director. 

McGill University, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Montreal 2, Que. Est. 1927. VIR- 
GINIA E. MURRAY, acting director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor 48104, Est. 1926. war- 
LACE J. BONK, chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Min- 
neapolis 55414. Est. 1028. DAVID K. BERNING- 
HAUSEN, director. 

State University of New York, School of Li- 
brary Science, Albany 12203. Est. 1949. ED- 
GAR W. FLINTON, acting dean. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science. Chapel Hill 27514. Est. 1931. MAR- 
GARET E. KALP, acting dean. 


University of Oklahoma, School of Library Sci- 


ence, Norman. Est. 1921. FRANK J. BERTALAN, 
director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville 37203. Est. 1928. 
ROBERT L. GITLER, director. 

University of Pittsburgh, Graduate School of 
Library and Information Sciences, Pittsburgh 
15213. Est. 1962. HAROLD LANCOUR, dean. 

Pratt Institute, Graduate Library School, Brook- 
lyn 11205. Est. 1890. Lours p. sass, dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Ill. Est. 1930. SISTER MARY 
PETER CLAVER, O.P., director. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Library 
Service, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. Est. 
1953. NEAL HARLOW, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston 02115. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, 
t Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to the 

professional bachelor's degree accredited under Stan- 

dards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA Council, 

July 13, 1951. 
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‘Accredited Library Schools. : 





FOR LIBRARY BINDING? - 


Good enough reason! Librarians, | purchasing 
agents, and trustees have learned that. to 


save dollars, there is no substitute for books 


which wear well. 


[t doesn't require any adveinced mathematics: 


to know that a binding which lasts five 
times as long as a regular edition binding, 


costs only one/fifth the price and makes it . 


possible to have’ a larger collection. within 
an existing budget. 


There is only one Library Binding whether 
you obtain it for rebound books, periodicals; 
or prebound new books. . 


To know more about Library Binding and 
how it can help you, dig into our Treasure 
„Chest for the following educational materlals: 


Handbook for Library Binding 
(1963) — $1.00 . 


Standard . for’ Library ‘Binding 
, (Revised 1963) ; 


> FREE 4us of certified Library. Binders 


Current Poster for Library 
Promotion 


Set of Colored Slides, "The Art 
That Binds” 

16mm Sound, Color Films, “The 
Art That Binds” and “From 

Babylon’ to Bibliotheque” 















LIBRARY BINDING red 


160 State St., Boston, Mass., 02109 
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director. 


. University -of Suhah. California, Scliol of Li- 


brary Science, University Park, Los Angeles 
90007. Est. 1936. MARTHA T. BOAZ, dean. 


. Syracuse University, Schoo] of Library Science, 


Syracuse 13210. Est. 1908. EDWARD B. MONT- 
GOMERY, dean. ' 
University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin’ 78712. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. 
- DOUGLASS, director. 
Texas Woman’s University, School of Library 
Science, Denton 76204. Est. 1929. p. GENE- 
VIEVE DIXON, director. 


"University of Toronto, School of Library Sci- 


ence, Toronto 5, Ont, t Est. 1928. BRIAN LAND, 
director. © 

University of W Hihingin School of. inia 
ship, Seattle 98105. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN, director. l 7 

Western. Michigan University, Department. of ` 
Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. - 1945. JEAN 
LOWRIE, head. | E 


Western. Reserve University, School of Library 


Science, Cleveland. 44106. Est. 1904. JESSE H. ” 
SHERA, dean. | 

University of Wisconsin, Library School , Madi- 
son 53706. Est. 1906. MARGARET E. MONROE, 
director. 


SINCE 1844 


‘Not just some — but all book 
services required for efficient 
purchasing by schools and 
libraries are available from. 
McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write. 
for free catalogs, literature. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


m 2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 
ward ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


Subsidiary Company 


© CARL J. LEIBEL, Inc. 


i E aa 1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 
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Improve Your Library with a . s 
BEAUTIFUL 24-INCH DIAMETER GLOBE 


The magnificent new 24-inch diameter Cartocralt li- 
brary-reference globe presents physical facts as well as 
political and cultural data about tbe earth. Varying 
shades of green, yellow, buff and brown depict eleva- 
tions above sea level, while ocean depths are shown in 
shades of blue. Ocean currents also are shown. 


A wealth of political and physical information and cul- 
tural data is presented on the globe map, including 
more than 4700 place names, international and state 
boundaries, rivers, lakes, mountains and other up-to- 
date data. 


The globe is over 75 inches in circumference, larger 
than many wall maps and has over 1800 square inches 
of map surface, The globe map is painstakingly hand- 
mounted on a durable, molded wood-fibre plastic ball, 
internally reinforced. 


The globe is a favorite of many school, college and 
institutional libraries. Illustrated are two favorite 
mountings, either of which will measurably enhance 
the decor of your library and provide a valuable ref- 
erence tool as well. Every library should have a large SANE nin. PNE RUNE E 

reference globe—a replica of "this coil on which we THE COSMOPOLITE 
have our being." 





E 
iy, 


THE COSMOPOLITE 


A distinguished period-style stand of hand-rubbed 
solid walnut cradles the 24-inch globe, which ro- 
tates freely, permitting any spot on the globe to be 
brought instantly into view. Overall height of stand 
with globe is 42 inches; width 34 inches. A distance 
and time measuring strip is mounted on the horizon 
ring. Order No. G24PL61 ..................$497.50 


THE NAVIGATOR 


A beautiful modern floor stand is the setting for this 
24-inch globe. It also rotates freely in the cradle 
mounting. A time and distance measuring strip is 
mounted on the horizon ring. A shelf below provides 
a rest for atlases. Overall height is 47 inches. Choice 
of blond, walnut or mahogany finishes. In blond fin- 
ish, order No. G24P15 oo. cee ee ee $195.00 


Walnut or mahogany finish is $15.00 additional 


Write for colored Brochure G63c ' 


Order directly from the publishers THE NAVIGATOR 


 DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Map and Globe Publishers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue E Chicago, illinois 60640 
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e Eliminate Proofreading 
€ Get Error-proof Duplicates 


€ Quick Delivery . . . usually 


l^ faster than most 
sources 





Samples are available on re- 


quest...or send us six rep- 
I resentative cards or proof 

sheets and we will make 
E single duplicates FREE. 


Eagt p IE, SI DAT RAe, rR NRE oD ite Se Doi Dae co SrA E Noe RR IY, DOES dca, APR epo: AOI IR BA ESEE E cA DIRA IE A BE, veu ec quo rao RE E R E ds 





CATALOG CARD DUPLICATING SPECIALISTS, 


GENERA a COMPANY 


Reichs INMAN STREET œ SO ees MASSACHUSETTS 02139 e THE uim iui 


YORE oe tcs ades. s I v Pra Oti IN us, Apta toro e iod AR AER uc ANDERS, Ue a ao 
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MAGAZINES * PAMPHLETS ° BOOKLETS : LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 


Five convenient sizes: 10"x7"x4"; 12%4"x9 "x4"; 13"x10"x3VA"; 14A"x1034"x3"; 16VA"x1112"x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


LEFT: 

The Ames heavy-duty book 
truck with removable bracket 
shelves that adjust to any 
height. Double-faced, yet only 
16" wide. Easily assembled. 


RIGHT: 

The Ames Cataloging Book 
Truck, an ideal depository for 
books that desire immediate 
re-circulation. Basic equip- 
ment for busy libraries! 
Shipped pre-assembled. 





wen ES * eft os ERE f i 
Daanan a ea m A MA MN a iue AN nem ram PUPPI CN IUE AA E pn inter TESTER Sa M ROOMS IT EE AAE: 


LIBRARY HELPERS! 


Here are two handsome library helpers — the Ames book trucks. They're built to save 
you countless steps in moving, storing, and cataloging books. Rugged and reliable, Ames 
book trucks are built of tubular steel with a welded steel body. Precision, swivel casters 
with rubber tires. 19 Ames colors to choose from! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, SEND FOR THE AMES BOOK TRUCK BROCHURE 


W. R. AMES COMPANY sHetvine Division 


1001 Dempsey Road * Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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Membership in the American Library Association 


Classes, dues, and privileges as stated in Bylaws, Article | 





CLASSES 


PERSONAL MEMBERS 
Librarian members 


Nonsalaried $ 

Salary up to $3,000 6 
$ 3,001-$ 4,000 
$ 4,001-$ 5,000 
$ 5,001-S 6,000 
$ 6,001-$ 7,000 
$ 7,001-$ 8,000 


ANNUAL DUES! 


PRIVILEGES 


Publications 


Al Personal Members re- 
ceive the ALA Bulletin, 
journals published by the 
divisions of which they are 
members, and, upon re- 
quest, Proceedings. Life 
Members also receive, upon 
request, the Membership 


Divisional Memberships 


All Personal Members are 
entitled to membership in 
one type-of-library division 
and one type-of-activity di- 
vision, and are eligible for 
membership in other divi- 
sions at $5 for those publish- 
ing journals, $2 for others. 


$ 8,001-$ 9,000 30 
$ 9,001-$10,000 35 
$10,001-$15,000 40 
$15,001 and over 50 


Trustee members $6 
Lay members $6 
Canadian members $6? 
Foreign members $6 

. Honorary members? None 
Life members $5004 


Continuing members? None 


Directory. 


Honorary Members receive 
any divisional memberships 
requested. 


INSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEM- 


BERS 
Libraries and library $10 plus 50¢ for each 
schools $1,000 annual income 
over $10,000. Maximum, 
$250. 
Divisions, depart- $10 
ments, and 
branches 


Nonprofit institutions $10 
and organizations 


Foreign $10 

Library associations $25 

Affiliated $25 
organizations 


SPECIAL MEMBERS 


Institutional, Library As- 
sociation, and Affiliated Or- 
ganization Members receive 


ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
Membership Directory, and 
divisional journals. (Divi- 
sions, Departments, and 
Branches, and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations are not entitled 
to Membership Directory, al- 
though copies may be or- 
dered separately for $10.) 


All Special Members receive 
the ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings, Membership Directory, 
and journals published by 


Same as for Personal Mem- 
bers except that institutions 
paying $60 or more receive 
any divisiona] memberships 
requested. 


All Special Members receive 
any divisional memberships 
requested. 


Patron of the ALA $1,000 
Sustaining members $500 
Supporting members $300 
Cooperating members $200 
Subscribing members $100 
Contributing members $75 


NOTES: 1. The membership year is the calendar year. 
Membership lapses April 1 of following year if dues 
remain unpaid, and is reinstated upon payment. 
2. Canadians who are members of Canadian Library 
Association. 3. Elected for life by Council. 4. To be paid 
within one calendar year. 5. Upon application by cur- 
rent members who have had 25 years of consecutive 
membership in ALA at the time of retirement. 


divisions of which they are 
members. 


OTHER PRIVILEGES: All members have the right 
to vote (votes of institutional and association members 
are cast by the chief executive officer or other designated 
representative). All Personal Members (and only Per- 
sonal Members) may hold office and serve on commit- 
tees. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


(AS AMENDED) 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article H. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article IIl. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 
organization interested in library service and 
librarianship may become a member upon pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. 
The Executive Board may suspend a member 
for cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of 
the members of ‘the Executive Board and may 
reinstate a member by a three-fourths vote of 
the members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. l. Divisions and Round Tables of the 
Association may be organized and FUDDOHON 
as provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. l. Meetings shall be held as provided 
for in the Bylaws. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American 
Library Association shall be the governing body 
of the Association. The Council shall delegate 
to the several divisions of the Association au- 
thority to plan and carry out programs and 
activities within assigned fields of responsibility 
and in accord with general Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association, except as pro- 
vided in Section 4 (c) of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as speci- 
fied in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Council shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a vote at a 


meeting held during an annual conference may 
refer any matter to the Council with recom- 
mendations and may require the Council to 
report on such matter at any specified session 
of the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a ma- 
jority vote of the Council, be submitted to the 
Association to be voted upon either at an an- 
nual conference or by mail as the Council may 
determine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 
the Association, or by a majority vote by mail 
in which one-fourth of the members of the As- 
sociation have voted. Such vote by mail shall 
be held upon petition of 200 members of the 
Association. 


Article VII. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate 
past president, and eight members elected by 
the Council from among the members of that 
body, as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy 
created by the election of a member to the 
office of president-elect, second vice-president, 
or treasurer, shall be filled by Executive Board 
appointment, the person so appointed to serve 
until the following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on 
its activities not later than the next meeting of 
the Council. The Executive Board shall act for 
the Council in the administration of established 
policies and programs. It shall serve as the 
central management board of the American Li- 
brary Association, including headquarters op- 
erations, subject to review by the Council, and 
shall make recommendations with respect to 
matters of policy and operations. 

Sec. 4, A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Board. 


Article VIII. Officers and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The officers of the 
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Association shall be a president, a president- 
elect, who shall serve as first vice-president, a 
second vice-president, an executive director, 
and a treasurer. The president-elect, the second 
vice-president, and the treasurer shall be elected 
as provided for in the Bylaws, the president- 
elect and the second vice-president for a term 
of one year and the treasurer for a term of four 
years. The executive director shall be appointed 
by the Executive Board, and shall hold office 
at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, 
president-elect, second vice-president, executive 
director, and treasurer shall perform the duties 
pertaining to their respective offices and such 
other duties as may be approved by the Execu- 
tive Board. The president-elect shall serve the 
first year after election as first vice-president, 
the second year as president, and the third year 
as immediate past president. The president, for 
the Executive Board, and the executive director 
for the headquarters staff, shall report annually 
to the Council. The executive director shall be 
in charge of headquarters and its personnel; 
he shall carry out the activities provided for in 
the budget and shall perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to his office. He shall sub- 
mit a monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all commit- 
tees of the Association not otherwise provided 
for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only personal members 
of the Association shall be appointed to com- 
mittees except by authorization of the Execu- 
tive Board. | 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject 
to conditions attached thereto, constitute endow- 
ment funds. Such funds shall, subject to condi- 
tions legally incident thereto, be in the custody 
of three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
by the Executive Board annually to hold office 
for three years from the date of his election and 
until his successor shall be elected. If any trus- 
tee resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or is 
removed during his term of office, a successor 
may be elected by a majority vote of the Execu- 
tive Board at any meeting, and such successor 
shall serve for the remainder of the term of the 
original trustee and until his successor be 
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elected. The trustees shall have authority to 
hold, invest, reinvest, disburse, and otherwise 
deal with endowment funds in accordance with 
such directions as may be given them by the 
Executive Board of the Association. The prin- 
cipal of and income from endowment funds 
shall be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Board but no such expenditures shall 
be made except in accordance with any condi- 
tions imposed by the donors of any such funds 
nor for any purposes which are not in conso- 
nance with the approved policy of the Associ- 
ation nor shall principal be expended unless 
expressly permitted by the terms of the gift, 
or any amendment or modification thereof. No 
action shall be taken with reference to invest- 
ment, reinvestment, or other principal trans- 
action with respect to securities held in the en- 
dowment fund, except upon a resolution adopted 
by or written order signed by a majority of the 
trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association, or with any 
subdivision thereof, upon its request, any na- 
tional or international organization having pur- 
poses similar to those of the Association or its 
subdivision. The dues of affiliated organizations 
shall be as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or international or- 
ganization having purposes similar to those of 
the Association or its subdivision; provided, 
however, that no subdivision of the Association 
may separately affiliate itself with an organiza- 
tion with which the Association as a whole is 
affiliated. 

Sec. 3. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associ- 
ations and other library groups and organiza- 
tions may be associated with the American Li- 
brary Association and receive recognition in 
such a manner and under such conditions as 
may be provided in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the. By- 
laws shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment or new bylaw shall become effective 
when it shall have been approved by a majority 
of the members of the Council present and vot- 
ing at a meeting of the Council, followed by 
ratification by the members of the Association 
either by a vote by mail of a majority of the 
members of the Association voting, or by a 
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majority vote of the members present and vot- 
ing at a meeting of the Association. The Coun- 
cil, on approving a proposed amendment, shall 
specify whether a vote for ratification shall be 
taken at a meeting of the Association or by 
mail, and if a mail vote is ordered, the Council 
shall fix the time for the beginning and closing 
of the balloting. If a vote at a meeting is or- 
dered, at least one month’s written notice shall 
be given to the Association of the text of the 
proposed amendment or new bylaw. 


Article XII. Amendments 


sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of 
the members of the Council present and voting 
at two consecutive meetings held not less than 
two months apart, followed by ratification by 
the members of the Association either by a vote 
by mail of a majority of the members of the 
Association voting, or by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting at a meeting of 
the Association. The Council, on approving a 
proposed amendment for the second time, shall 
specify whether a vote on ratification shall be 
taken at a meeting of the Association or by mail, 
and if a mail vote is ordered the Council shall 
fix the time for the beginning and closing of 
the balloting. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, 
at least one month’s written notice shall be 
given to the Association of the text of the pro- 
posed amendment. 


BYLAWS 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. 
Membership of the Association shall consist of: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


l. Librarian Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or 
related activities or who have been enrolled in 
or graduated from a library school. 

2. Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees of libraries. 

3. Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the 
Association. 

4. Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by 
Council. 

5. Life Members—all who are life members 
at the time of the adoption of this section and 


other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of 
the Association the sum provided in Section 2 of 
this Article. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had 25 years of consecutive membership 
in the Association, who are current members 
at the time of permanent retirement from ser- 
vice, and who have applied for such member- 
ship for life. 

7. Corresponding Members—any person nom- 
inated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of the Association prior to 
1960. i 


B. INSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 


l. Institutional Members—libraries, library 
schools, and other nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations, except library associations, inter- 
ested in the work of the Association. 

2. Library Association Members—local, state, 
regional, national and international library as- 
sociations. 

3. Affiliated Organization Members—national 
and international organizations having purposes 
similar to those of the Association or its sub- 
divisions. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERs— patron of the ALA, sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, 
and contributing—persons or organizations eli- 
gible for membership, except libraries and li- 
brary schools, which elect to pay the dues speci- 
fied in Section 2 of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. Al! 
members of the Ássociation shall have the right 
to vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for two 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
division and one in a type-of-activity division) 
without the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may 
become members of more than two divisions 
upon payment of additional dues of $5 for each 
additional division publishing a journal (ex- 
cluding newsletters and other similar materials) 
and $2 for all other divisions. The divisions 
shall have the right to impose additional fees 
upon their members. Only personal members 
shall have the right to hold office. The dues to 
be paid, the publications to be received, and the 
divisional privileges shall be as follows, al- 
though any member may pay a higher rate than 
is provided herein: 
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A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


l. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin and, 
upon request, Proceedings. 

Class A. Non-salaried librarians (library 
school students, retired librarians not eligible 
for continuing membership, librarians whc are 
members of religious orders, etc.), Canadian 
librarians who belong to the Canadian Library 
Association, and foreign librarians not em- 
ployed in libraries in the U.S., dues $6. 


Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6 

Class C. Salary $3,001—$4,000, dues $10 
Class D. Salary $4,001—$5,000, dues $14 
Class E. Salary $5,001—$6,000, dues $18 
Class F. Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22 
Class G. Salary $7,001-$9,000, dues $26 
Class H. Salary $8,001—$9,000, dues $30 
Class I. Salary $9,001—$10,000, dues $35 
Class J. Salary $10,001—$815,000, dues $40 
Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50. 


2. Trustee and Lay Members: Dues, $6 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, and, upon request, Pro- 
ceedings. 

3. Honorary Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
tin, and, upon request, Proceedings and any 
divisional memberships requested. 

4. Life Members: Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin, 
and, upon request, Proceedings and Member- 
ship Directory, and, for those becoming life 
members after 1939, two divisional member- 
ships. Additional life divisional memberships 
may be obtained for $50 each. Designation of 
divisional memberships may be changed at the 
end of each membership year as desired. 

5. Continuing Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
tin, and, upon request Proceedings. 

6. Corresponding Members: No dues; ALA 
Bulletin, and, upon request, Proceedings. 


B. INSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 


l. Institutional Members: 

a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters ser- 
vices shall be available to libraries and library 
schools upon payment of annual dues as fol. 
lows: 


Durs 


$10 

$10 plus 50 cents for each 
additional $1,000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof 
over $10,000 up to $500,000 
Maximum dues $250. 


ANNUAL INCOME 


$9,999 or under 
$10,000 or over 


Institutional members paying dues of $60 or 
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more: any divisional memberships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments or branches of li- 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin and Pro- 
ceedings. 

c. All other institutional members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

2. Library Association Members: Dues $25 an- 
nualy; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

3. Affiliated Organization Members: Dues $25 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERS 


l. Patron of the ALA: Dues $1,000 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. l 

2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

3. Supporting Members: Dues $300 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

4. Cooperating Members: Dues $200 annual- 
ly; any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

5. Subscribing Members: Dues $100 annual- 
ly; any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

6. Contributing Members: Dues $75 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to make adjustments in the scale of 
dues for cases not clearly covered in Section 2. 

Sec. 4. The class to which any librarian mem- 
ber belongs, except Honorary, Life, and Special 
Members, shall not be specified in the Directory 
and shall be regarded as confidential. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for _ 
the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of 
the Association shall end August 31. The fiscal 
year shall govern all business and activities of 
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the Association except as otherwise provided 
in the Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Associa- 
tion and ending with the adjournment of the 
next succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall 
be the calendar year. 


Article IT, Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of 200 members of the Association. At 
least one month’s notice shall be given, and 
only: business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associ- 
ations, and such other organizations as may 
desire to join in such a meeting, provided that 
the Executive Board may not call a regional 
meeting in the area covered by a regional chap- 
ter without the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex- 
cept that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of 
the voting membership shall constitute a quor- 
um and a three-fourths majority of those voting 
shall be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which. votes will be 
recorded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within 30 days 
from the day the text of the ballot or question 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved. 
In the case of a vote by mail by the Association, 
the Executive Board may designate publication 
of the ballot or question submitted in the offi- 
cial journal of the Association as the appropri- 
ate method of submitting the matter to the 
members for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional, Library Associ- 
ation, Affiliated Organization, and Special Mem- 


bers. The vote of an institutional, library associ- 
ation or affiliated organization member, or of a 
special member which is not an individual, 
shall be cast by the duly designated representa- 
tive whose credentials are filed with the Execu- 
tive Director. If there shall be no such person 
designated, or if at any meeting such. person 
be not present, the vote may be cast by the chief 
executive officer of such institution or organiza- 
tion and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article HI. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. l. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association, the Executive Board, upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, no one of whom shall be 
a member of the Board, to nominate candidates 
for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candi- 
dates from among the general membership for 
the positions of president-elect, second vice- 
president; for the position of treasurer when- 
ever this is required by Article VIII, Section 1, 
of the Constitution; members of Counci] as 
provided in sections (d) and (e) below; to fill 
vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice-president in blocks 
of two names each. Names of candidates for 
the offices of president-elect and second vice- 
president shall be presented in a single block 
of two names. Members of the Association shall 
vote for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve, or, under the circumstances described 
in Article IV, Section 2 (e), more members of 
the Council to be nominated by the Divisions as 
provided in Article IV. 

(f) Such committee shall also nominate or 
place on the ballot candidates for a vacancy 
in the membership of Council, representing the 
Association at large including those nominated 
by a division as provided in Section 1 (d) and 
(e) of this Article, to complete an unexpired 
term. 

(g) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association; no candi- 
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date may accept nomination from more than 
one group. 

Sec. 2. (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Council. At that meeting, the 
names of the candidates shall be announced. 
The presiding officer shall call the attention of 
the Council to Section 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member 
of the Council may present a petition signed 
by not fewer than ten Councilors proposing 
additional nominations, In case nominations for 
more than two candidates for any office are 
made by the committee and by petitioners. the 
Council shall take a written ballot on the names 
presented. The two names receiving the highest 
number of votes for any office shall be the off- 
cial candidates placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the 
committee or by petition whose written consent 
has not been filed with the executive director 
of the Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members 
of the Association on a printed ballot which 
shall be prepared under the direction of the 
Nominating Committee and which shall be 
known as the “Official Ballot." 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomin- 
ations filed with the executive director by peti- 
tion of any one hundred members of the Associ- 
ation at least three months before the annual 
conference, provided written consent of these 
nominees shall have been filed with the execu- 
tive director of the Association. 

(c) The professional address. of each nomi- 
nee shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall ap- 
point a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and the counting and tabulation of all votes 
cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
conference the executive director shall mail a 
-copy of the ballot to each member of the As- 
sociation in good standing. Ballots shall be 
marked and returned to the executive director 
in sealed envelopes bearing on the outside the 
words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. For each office, except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice-president, the candi- 
date receiving the largest number of votes shall 
be elected and shall be so reported to the As- 
sociation by the Committee on Election. In the 
block of names of candidates for the offices of 
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president-elect and second vice-president, the 
candidate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected president-elect, and the candi- 
date receiving the next largest number of votes 
shall be elected second vice-president. In case 
of a tie vote the successful candidate shall be 
determined by lot conducted by the Committee 
on Election. l 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nomin- 
ating Committee, appointed by the president, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
Board to be elected by the Council. Such com- 
mittee shall be appointed at the annual meet- 
ing, and the election shall be by ballot of the 
Councilors present and voting at the following 
midwinter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Coun- 
cil who are serving by virtue of election to it, 
as provided in Article IV, Sec. 2 (a) and (b) 
of the Bylaws, and who have served at least 
one year immediately preceding their prospec- 
tive terms as Executive Board members. Upon 
election to the Executive Board the member 
shall continue to serve as a member of the 
Council for the duration of the term for which 
he was elected to the Council and thereafter as 
a voting member ex officio for the duration of 
the term for which he was elected to the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. l. (a) Council membership requirement. 
No person, including a representative of a state, 
provincial, or territorial chapter, or a repre- 
sentative of an affiliated organization, may serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association. 

(b) Meetings. The Council shal] hold at least 
two meetings each year. Such meetings shall be 
held, one at the time and place of the annual 
conference of the Association and one, not less 
than three months before the next annual confer- 
ence, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
president and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

(c) Officers. The president, the president- 
elect, the second vice-president, and the execu- 
tive director of the Association shall serve as 
officers of the Council, the executive director 
serving as its secretary. The presiding officer may 
vote only in.case of a tie and the executive di- 
rector shall not have the right to vote. 
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Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and ter- 
ritorial chapter shall be entitled to one Coun- 
cilor. Chapter representation shall be through 
state or provincial chapters unless the state or 
provincial asosciations in a certain region elect 
to take representation through a regional chap- 
ter and so notify the secretary of the Council. 
In such case, the regional association shall elect 
one representative from each state or provincial 
chapter in the regional association. 

(b) Ninety-six Councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, 24 being elected each 
year as provided in Article III, Section 1 (d) 
and (e) of the Bylaws. The number of Council- 
ors specified may be exceeded in accordance 
with Article IV, Section. 2 (e), of the Bylaws. 

(c) All members of the Executive Board and 
past presidents of the Association shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council; the presi- 
dents of the divisions shall automatically be 
members of the Council for the year of their 
presidencies, and the presidents-elect shall be 
their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA Committees and of the 
Publishing Board, and one representative of each 
affiliated organization as such, shall be members 
of Council. Chairmen of ALA committees shall 
not have the right to vote. 

(e) The Council shall allot Council member- 
ships to the divisions according to the number 
of members in each division as determined by 
membership records on December 31 of each 
second year. The number of Councilors shall be 
one for every 1,500 members, except that each 
division shall have at least one councilor. The 
number of Councilors serving at any one time 
may be greater than the number upon which 
allotment is based under the following circum- 
stances: when, as a result of reallotment, a di- 
vision gains one or more memberships, it shall 
nominate candidates to such offices for the next 
election; but when a division loses one or more 
memberships, its representation shall be reduced 
through the normal expiration of the terms of 
the councilors previously elected upon its nomi- 
nations. 

(f) No person shall serve simultaneously as 
a member of the Council elected by a chapter 
and as a member elected by the Association at 
large. A person who is a member by virtue of 
being a member of the Executive Board or presi- 
dent or president-elect of a division, as pro- 
vided in paragraph (c), may simultaneously be 
a regularly elected member according to para- 
graph (a) or paragraph (b), but such person 
shall have but one vote; and a person who is a 
member as provided in paragraph (d) may 


simultaneously be a regularly elected member 
and/or a member by virtue of being a member of 
the Executive Board or president or president- 
elect of a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected Councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or unti] their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each chapter shall accredit its Coun- 
cilor to the secretary of the Council in advance 
of the first meeting after his election. 

Sec. 5. À vacancy in the membership of Coun- 
cil, representing the Association at large includ- 
ing those nominated by a division as provided in 
Article III, Section 1 (d) and (e), shall be filled 
at the following annual election to complete the 
unexpired term. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to pro- 
mote general library service and librarianship 
within its geographic area and to cooperate in 
the promotion of general and joint enterprises 
with the American Library Association and other 
library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory, or region in which a majority 
of the ALA members residing within the area in- 
volved and voting on the issue favors such 
action; provided, however, that the total number 
of persons voting on the issue shall not be less 
than 10 per cent of the total number of ALA 
members residing within the area. A regional 
chapter may consist of any area composed of 
three or more contiguous states or provinces. 

(c) Any. state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA 
members residing in the area involved voting on 
the issue is in favor of such action; provided, 
however, that the total number of persons vot- 
ing on the issue shall not be less than 10 per 
cent of the total number of ALA members re- 
siding within the area involved, and providing 
further that there is no conflict in principle be- 
tween the constitution and bylaws of the associ- 
ation involved and the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the American Library Association, and that 
copies of the chapter constitution and bylaws, 
and subsequent amendments to them, are filed 
with the American Library Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library As- 
sociation who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
works, 
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(e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province, or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no 
state, provincial, or territorial association may 
be included in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may admit members who are 
not members of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority with- 
in the American Library Association in respect 
to all programs and policies which concern only 
the area for which the chapter is responsible 
provided they are not inconsistent with any pro- 
grams and policies established by the ALA 
Council. Any chapter may establish committees 
and boards which parallel national committees 
and boards in order to carry out overall pro- 
grams within its own area and to maintain liai- 
son between its members and the national com- 
mittees and boards. State, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapters may establish local chapters with- 
in the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4 (a) Any chapter may withdraw from 
chapter status provided the issue has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the chapter membership and 
is favored by a majority of the members voting; 
and provided further that notice of withdrawal 
is sent to the executive director of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 4 (b) A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 


active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
900 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of librarianship, upon pe- 
tition of such group. Under exceptional circum- 
stances, the Council may admit as divisions, 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
vision has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship with- 
in and for a particular type of library or as it 
relates to a particular type of library activity, 
and to cooperate in the promotion of general 
and joint enterprises within the Association and 
with other library groups. Fach division shall 
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represent a field of activity and responsibility 
clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the di- 
vision. 

Sec. 3 (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“Type-of-library divisions" and “Type-of-activity 
divisions.” 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service to 
the clientele and agencies served. Each such di- 
vision has specific responsibility for: (1) plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; (2) evalua- 
tion and establishment of standards in its field; 
(3) synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Association that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; (4) representation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of 
library, and stimulation of participation of mem- 
bers in appropriate type-of-activity divisions; and 
(6) conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its type 
of library when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions 
as reference, cataloging, personnel administra- 
tion, etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. 
Type-of-activity divisions are interested in the 
improvement and extension of their functions. 
Each such division has specific responsibility 
for: (1) continuous study and review of the ac- 
tivities assigned to the particular division; (2) 
conduct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility; (3) Synthesis of the activities 
of all units within the Association that have a 
bearing on the type of activity represented; (4) 
representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession; (5) 
stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions; and (6) planning and develop- 
ment of programs of study and research for the 
type of activity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 


_ terms and with authority to make decisions be- 


tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
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Such board of directors shall include, either as 
a voting or nonvoting member, each Councilor 
elected upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be 
established in a type-of-library division. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself re- 
gional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall accept as members 
all members of the Association who elect mem- 
bership in that division according to the pro- 
visions of Article I of the Bylaws. Only members 
of this Association may be members of a division. 

(b) All members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 
shall be cast as provided in Article II, Section 
5, of the Bylaws. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
ments made on the basis of need as determined 
by the Executive Board upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Program Evaluation and Bud- 
get. 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for and disbursed by its designated officer on au- 
thorization of the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote 
of its members, to impose additional fees. Funds 
so collected shall be subject to the provisions of 
paragraphs (a) and (b). 

Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on be- 
half of the Association except as authorized, nor 
shall any division commit the association by any 
declaration of policy, except as provided in Sec- 
tjon 2 (b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may issue publications, sub- 
ject to approval of the Publishing Board; hold 
meetings; organize sections; retain or adopt a 
distinctive name; appoint committees to func- 
tion within the field of its activities; in general 
carry on activities along the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 9 (a) Each division shall be governed by 
the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the Association to the extent to which they are 
applicable. To guide the officers and members 
in conducting the affairs of a division which are 
peculiar to itself, the division shall adopt a con- 
stitution and/or bylaws which shall not be in 
conflict with those of the Association. Such docu- 


ments shall provide appropriate rules governing 
the holding of meetings, the conduct of mail 
votes, the constitution of a quorum, the con- 
duct of nominations and elections, the estab- 
lishment and appointment of committees, the 
procedure for their own amendment. 

(b) À section shall be governed by the con- 
stitution and/or bylaws of the division of which 
it is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the Association or with 
those of the division. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round tables 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a round table of any group of not less 
than 50 members of the Ássociation who are in- 
terested in the same field of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition 
of such group. 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round 
table when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any round table commit the Associa- 
tion by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and may, subject to ap- 
proval of the Publishing Board, issue publica- 
tions. All round table funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted for 
and disbursed by its designated officer on au- 
thorization of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by com- 
plying with the requirements for membership. 
No person may vote in any round table unless 
a member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each 
annual conference, choose officers to serve until 
the close of the next annual conference. Only 
personal members shall have the right to hold 
office. 


Article VIII. Publishing Board 


Sec. 1. The Publishing Board shall consist of 
five members who are not employees of the As- 
sociation—two members from the Executive 
Board, the chairman of the Editorial Commit- 
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tee, and two members from the Association at 
large. The Executive Director of the Associazion 
shall serve as secretary to the Publishing Board 
without vote. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall appoint all 
members of the Publishing Board and shall des- 
ignate its chairman annually. Appointed mem- 
bers of the Publishing Board shall be appointed 
for terms of two years, and may be reappointed 
for a second and third but not a fourth con- 
secutive term, but in no case shall a person serve 
for more than six consecutive years. Appoint- 
ments shall be made in such a manner as to pro- 
vide continuity in membership. 

Sec. 3. The Publishing Board membership 
year shall be the same as the conference year. 

Sec. 4. Any vacancy occurring on the Pub- 
lishing Board shall be filled by appointment by 
the Executive Board until the expiration of the 
conference year in which the vacancy occurs, 
at which time apointment to fill out the unex- 
pired term shall be made. 

Sec. 5. The Publishing Board shall establish 
publishing policies with the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and, with the benefit of counsel 
from other bodies of the Association, shall ad- 
vise and assist all units of the Association in 
their publishing activities, and shall give coun- 
sel and guidance on the administration of the 
Publishing Department. It shall exercise over- 
sight over budget preparation, receive and re- 
view all budget requests, and present recom- 
mendations thereon to the appropriate units. It 
shall report annually on publishing activities to 
the Association, and shall control the use of the 


ALA imprint. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association, who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the president-elect 
of the Association on nominations for the Pub- 
lishing Board appointments and for committee 
appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of three 
members-at-large appointed by the president 
with the advice of the Executive Board for over- 
lapping terms of three years each, the immediate 
past presidents of the divisions, the president. 
the president-elect, and the treasurer of the As- 
sociation, and the immediate past president of 
the Association who shall serve as chairman, to 
evaluate the programs of the Association and to 
advise the Executive Board in the preparation 
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of the annual budgets. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall rec- 
ommend to the Council the establishment or dis- 
continuance of divisions, round tables, and com- 
mittees, as the needs of the Association may re- 
quire. Such committee shall define the functions 
of each division, round table, and committee sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Organization, may establish 
other standing committees to consider matters 
of the Association that require continuity of at- 
tention by the members. The Committee on Or- 
ganization shall recommend the name and size 
of each such committee. Unless otherwise recom- 
mended by the Committee on Organization and 
approved by the Council, members of standing 
committees shall be appointed for terms of two 
years, and may be reappointed for a second and 
third but not a fourth consecutive term; but in 
no case shall a person serve on a committee for 
more than 6 consecutive years. Appointments 
shall be made in such manner as to provide con- 
tinuity jn membership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in cooper- 
ation with the divisions. When the functions of 
a subcommittee would fall within the scope of a 
single division that division shall appoint the 
committee to carry them out and to serve as a 
subcommittee of the ALÀ committee; such sub- 
committee shall report to the appointing divi- 
sion for information and to the parent committee 
for action. When the functions would not fall 
within the scope of a single division, the sub- 
committee shall be appointed by and report to 
the parent committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 

Subscription Books Committee 

(e) The standing committees shall include 
the following general committees with functions 
and size to be determined by the Council: 

Accreditation Committee 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other com- 
mittees authorized by the Council, and interim 
committees authorized by the Executive Board, 
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shall be special committees. The life of a special 
committee shall be limited to two years unless 
the Council or the Executive Board, whichever 
has authorized such committees, shall otherwise 
provide. The term of appointment for members 
of a special committee shall end with the ad- 
journment of the annual conference unless the 
Council or Executive Board, whichever has au- 
thorized such committees, shall provide for a 
different or a longer term. Members of special 
committees whose terms expire shall be eligible 
for reappointment, except for the members of 
the Nominating Committees and any juries to 
make selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Program Committee 

Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 


committees formed by two or more distinct units . 


within the Association may be established as re- 
quired by the groups concerned upon notification 
to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organi- 
zation, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year shall 
be the same as the conference year. Not less 
than two weeks prior to the midwinter meeting 
the president-elect shall report to the Executive 
Board for the Committee on Appointments. At 
a meeting prior to or during the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Council, the Executive Board shall 


consider the nominations and make its decisions ` 


as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by apointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the conference year 
in which the vacancy occurs, at which time ap- 
pointment to fill out the unexpired term shall 
be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 


moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive - 


Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the Board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as cil 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, pro- 
vided all members are canvassed simultaneously. 
In case of dissent among the members, a sec- 
ond vote shall be taken after each member has 
been acquainted with the views of every other 
member. If, on the second mail vote, more than 
one member disagrees with the views of the ma- 
jority, the action shall fail. Each committee shall 
have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be recorded, 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within thirty days from 
the day the text of the matter voted upon was 
mailed properly addressed to those entitled to 
vote on the matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any committee commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 


Article X. Finances 


Séc. 1. Except for the publishing department 
and projects supported by grants to the Ássocia- 
tion, annual estimates of income shall be based 
upon the actual income of the preceding year 


plus any unexpended balance remaining from 


the preceding year. In no case may expenditures 
be budgeted in excess of the established income 
arrived at in this manner except for the pub- 
lishing department and for projects supported 
by grants to the Association. 

Sec. 2, An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to 
the membership, by a duly authorized member 
of the Executive Board, detailing receipts and 
expenditures, explaining the Association’s fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 
Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA Bul- 
letin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the 
requirement òf notice by mail. 


Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 
Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Association 
in all cases to which it can be applied and in 
which it is not inconsistent with the- Constitution, 
the Bylaws, or special rules of order of the 
Association. 
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BAKER e TAYLOR CO. 


IN EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHOUSES: 
1,900,000 books... 100,000 different titles 
from 1,200 publishers... fastest, most 
complete and accurate book service. 


EASTERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION . 


HILLSIDE, N.J. 07205 
Telephone: 201-923-3200 
N.Y.C. Tel: BArolay 7-8470 


RENO, NEVADA 89502 
380 Edison Way 
Telephone: 702-786-6700 


MIDWEST AND 
SOUTHERN DIVISION SERVICE CO. . 


MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 A wholly-owned subsidiary. 
Telephone: 815-472-2414 4600 N. Cooper 
Chicago Tel: 346-4074 Oklahoma City, Okla, 73118. 
E (405) JA 5-6561 


BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, Inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77019 





| ] dd for 


EMC produced - 
- ENRICHMENT RECORDINGS 


and 


publishers' 


 TEXTBOOK-CORRELATED 
A-V MATERIALS 


in your school! 


Send for free catalog and list of. projects 
produced for publishers to 


Dept. A 

EMC CORPORATION 
180 East Sixth Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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INTERSTATE LIBRARY 


BIND PAPER 
INSTANTLY 
with 


BAC-BONES’ 


No holes to punch! 
No mechanical aids required! 
Plastic spine slips onto multi-page material with 











. one motion of the hand — grips tightly, holds 


securely — zips off as quickly for loose leaf 
flexibility. Ideal aid for stacking, shelving or filing 
reference material. 


BAC-BONES are available in 2 sizes, in any length 
required. , 


* BB#1—!/,” capacity holds 30 sheets or more. 
colors 
$5.00 per 100 in 11” lengths 


. BB42—5/, 4” 16” capacity holds 75 sheets. or 
more. 4 colors 
$9.75 per 100 in 11" lengths 


Orders shipped in 24 hours 


e Write for quantity prices, plus details on |! heavy 
duty BAC-BONE folder-covers. 


DEVOKE CO. ves.: 


510 S. Mathilda Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET. FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 

12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Wagafiler aet themsetues 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 « ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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c Most libcaby Books get ducet, battle:scarred, sings long Delon thei 
4 « That's why we build comfortable homes for books, like.our bracket book s 
Look at the columns for instance. No sharp edges to cut up our little bool 
lua _,, Slips in and out. No exposed screws’ or bolts, or’turned out fl: 
dues Quite harmless. Our, bracket shelves fit into column slots with safe 
eee ns "i So the shelves will never. accidentally fall out. Eve 

1 ' hook-on book support is quite an innovation. It rides on a ch 

under the shelf. And thé other end sits on a rubber base. Nothing scra 

the: surface of the shelf. Nothing scratches the book, either. That’: 

© this little book will live a long, happy life. It's found a good | 
-Everything about our library units is made the way library equipment ought 
we Equipment that looks good and works well—a solig, lasting invest 


A us 2€ 
a A 





.ART METAL 


JAMESTOWN NEW 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY BINDER FOR OUR NEW 
BUCKRAM SAMPLE BOOK WITH 50 COLORS 
.. . FOR PERIODICALS AND REBINDING 





B ARKWRIGHT-INTERLAKEN INC. /A VENESTA COMPANY 
Fiskeville, Rhode Island (401) 821-1000 « 101 North Marion St,, Oak Park, Hi (312) 383-6808 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, New York (212) 695-5140 «© Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Now! 


Recommended by The Booklist 


takes on 


new dimensions.. 


Books for Children 1965-1966 


This first annual compilation lists the 770 new 
titles from the Children’s Books section of 
The Booklist from September 1, 1965-August, 
1966. Following the plan of the five-year vol- 
ume, this supplement is also annotated, classi- 
fied, and indexed. 


LC#66-29507 128 p. Paper 
Ready this month $2.00 


The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


ALA's semi-monthly magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to annotated listings of current books 
recommended for library purchase. Used by 
nearly 32,000 schools and libraries as a selec- 
tion, buying, and cataloging guide to the best 
new books for children, young adults, and 
adults. The Booklist’s recommendations are 
accepted by nearly every state agency ad- 


ministering ESEA and NDEA funds. 


One-year subscription 23 issues $8.00 


Notable Children’s Books, 1940-1959 


The annual Notable Children’s Books lists pro- 
vide the basis for this selection of nearly 300 
children’s books. Each of the titles has been 
re-evaluated after at least a five-year period of 
use. Those of enduring worth and interest to 
children are included in this twenty-year reap- 
praisal. Annotations from the original annual 
list appear for each title. Arranged by author 
and indexed by title. 


LCjk66-24177 48 p. Paper Ready $1.50 


Catalog of Publications on Request 


Books for Children 1960-1965 


A five-year compilation of the 3068 titles listed 
and recommended for library purchase in the 
Children’s Books section of The Booklist from 
September, 1960-August, 1965. The original 
Booklist annotation is given for each title 
listed. In addition to children’s books, the 
compilation includes titles referred from the 
adult and young adult sections as suitable for 
use with children. Titles are arranged in 214 
Dewey classified subject groupings under thir- 
teen major categories. Bibliographic citations 
provide complete buying information—-author, 
title, edition, date, pagination, publisher, 
binding and price. Ánnotations are descriptive 
and evaluative, pointing out special or unique 
features of the individual titles and indicat- 
ing grade levels from pre-school through ninth 
grade. Dewey Decimal Classification numbers 
and subject headings, as assigned by the Li- 
brary of Congress or adapted by The Booklist 
staff, are provided for additional cataloging in- 
formation. Fully indexed by author, title, and 
subject. 


LC#66-19870 447 p. Cloth Ready $10.00 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 







Order Books for Children 1960-1965 
($10) and a new or additional sub- 
scription (sorry, no renewals) to 
The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin ($8) at the special combina- 
tion price $16.50 






. and coming soon 


Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
North American Text 


Guide to Reference Books 
Sth edition—(Spring 1967) 








prre | AMERICAN LIBRARY 
[- ASSOCIATION 
[ae 50 East Huron 
ae Chicago 
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qe Trait NS Movet Fins 
: OMM LULA UU uis i ; 


BROME FACTORS IN ECO 
T IN EUROPE DURING THE 19508, 


€. urb AATAAS CONFEKEACE on 


Your United Nations 


The story of the United Nations 
through a pictorial tour of the Head- 
quarters buildings. 83 pp. Cloth 
$3.50/Paper $1.50 


World Economic Survey 1965 


Annual survey on world economic 
conditions and current develop- 
ments. 200 pp. Cloth $4.50 


Everyman's United Nations 


A complete reference. 638 pp. Cloth 
$5.00/Paper $1.95 


Demographic Yearbook 1965 


International survey of statistics 
on population trends, marriages, 
births, etc. 768 pp. Cloth $15.00 


Statistical Yearbook 1965 


Annual data covering economic and 
social subjects. 747 pp. Cloth $15.00 


UN Monthly Chronicle 

Provides full coverage of the activities of 
the United Nations 

Annual subscription: $6.00 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
New York, N. Y. 10017 
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LIBRARIANS! 


The CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children’s work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 
(Experienced Librarians may start 
above minimum). 


Good opportunity for professional 
growth and promotional advancement 
in à growing system. 


Students may apply during their last 
semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 
ship is required. 


Write to Personnel Department, 
(Civil Service), Recruitment Divi- 
sion, Room 100A, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, California 90012. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


v Research and Development Unit of the Bell System 


Career opportunities are presently available in 
one of Industry's finest and most complete technical 
libraries. Our rapidly advancing library network, 
comprising 17 units and serving a community of 
more than 10,000 scientific and technical person- 
nel, requires the following: 


Library Systems Programmers— 


to analyze technical information and program com- 
puter systems, 
Requirements—degree In Math, Business Ad- 
ministration, Engineering or Information Sci- 
ence with one year's programming experience. 


Catalogers— 


to catalog scientific and technical publications as a 
member of a technical processes group. 


Requirements—Graduate Library degree and 
technical training or experience are required, 
Competence in Russian, French or German de- 
sirable. 


Positions are located in suburban New Jersey. 
Please send «complete resume, including salary 
progress, In confidence to: 

General Employment 

Department 8121H 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

Murray Hill, New Jersey 


Or Call Collect (201) 582-4095 or 582-6700 
An Equal Opportunity Employer (M&F) 
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LINCOLN’S HOME-TOWN 


...is in the market for a public library 
administrator. Lincoln Library, serving a 
capital city of 85,000, circulates over one mil- 
lion books a year through main library, three 
branches, and hospifal services. This is done 
with a full-time staff of 60 (including 10 pro- 
fessionals), a book collection of 215,000 vol- 
umes and a 1966 budget of $503,000. 


Requirements in addition to the usual 
college plus Library School degrees, are 
proven success in public library administra- 
tion, extensive knowledge of modem library 
buildings and equipment, and the ability to 
plan and spearhead an intensive building cam- 
paign. 

Basic salary range $12,000-$15,000. Initial 
salary dependent on background. 


Send application to 


Richard H. Stockbarger, 
President of Library Board 
Lincoln Library 

ath & Capitol Streets 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 


PCT CE OE LAE d $0 





Nea ERC eee Oc Sea NEG MEAE P an "i 
xs ee 
©: INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON f 
$i COMPANY has immediate openings for in- ES 
fi dexers in the following periodical and book — 5 
$$ ^ indexes—ART INDEX, APPLIED SCIENCE & $ 
#2 TECHNOLOGY INDEX, BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, § 
#8 CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX and LIBRARY LIT- 33 
$S — ERATURE. ss 
m Applicants for the periodical indexes should 32 
Si be able to assign subject headings to articles : 
= in current journals. It is desirable that appli- X 
$5 cants for BOOK REVIEW DIGEST and CUMU- Es 
38 — LATIVE BOOK INDEX have cataloging experi- z 
S; ence. Applicants for ART INDEX and APPLIED oe 
z& SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX should have $% 
ons : * pos 
3$ — some subject background. Salary will depend : 
#¢ on qualifications and experience and will be — £5 
š reviewed annually. Many Company benefits a 


such as vacations, sick pay, pensions, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medical, etc, 5 day, 
35 hour week. 


A rat eas x, SNR aN Dé DR DC» DE DO REN 
MUNDUS 


Applications should be addressed to: 


The Personnel Department 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


ect 


E. PE 

ES 950 University Avenue 

MS 

T Bronx, New York 10452 

a * AS, F Sc tay à A See 
Ea Sa CSCI S TE Sh 


LIBRARIANS 


Professional librarians are required for rapidly 
expanding programme of centralized library ser- 
vices. Responsible and demanding positions offer- 
ing excellent opportunity for advancement are 
available in a variety of areas. 


I ADMINISTRATIVE CONSULTANT: for new ele- 
mentary school library programme. Under Super- 
visor of Libraries to initiate and integrate with 
existing centralized secondary school services, 
technical procedures for the selection, acquisition, 
cataloging and processing of library materials. 
Ample scope for talent, imagination and enthusi- 
asm. Applicants require a B.L.S. from accredited 
library school, and preferably, experience in tech- 
nical services and skill in book selection. 


li CATALOG LIBRARIANS AND GENERAL AS- 
SISTANTS: for acquisitions, cataloging, reference 
work as required, preparation of bibliographies 
and other duties related to the work of the Li- 
brary Services Department. Applicants require a 
B.L.S. from accredited library school, and pref- 
erably some experience. 


Salary: $7,000-$9,000 per year; are prepared to 
negotiate stipulated salary with qualifled person- 
nel and to recognize experience and competence 
through top salary placement. 


HI SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANTS: to assist 
in coordinating and guiding school library opera- 
tions af the junior and senior high school levels. 
Requires enthusiastic, resourceful approach in 
working with school staff to plan programmes 
which involve effective utilization of library re- 
sources. Applicants should have professional train- 
ing in library science and teaching. Experience 
in working with young people is an asset. 
SALARY: commensurate with education and ex- 
perience in accordance with the collective agree- 
ment. 


Apply in writing stating qualifications and ex- 
perience, desired salary, vacation and other perti- 
nent employment details to: 


Personnel Officer 
Calgary School Board 
c/o McDougall School 
412 - 7th Street S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Phone: 263-8130 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and cut-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serial Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
General Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
Wars, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $8. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, N.Y. 
10709. 

Periodicals bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & Annual) —$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965— $10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO .you need an out-of-print book? We will 
search and quote any title requested without obliga- 
tion to buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444 AL, 
La Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett, 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Cem- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
‘lishing Co., 18 Palmer St, Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 
Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 140 N. 
Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

ONE bookmobile. Contact Public Library, 2021 
Delmar Bl, Granite City, IH. 

JUST off press: 50-page illustrated booklet con- 
taining all discussions at three-day Consumer Ássem- 
bly '66, first nationwide conference of 34 women's, 
church, farm, trade union, and other consumer-ori- 
ented groups held April 25-27 at Washington. Price 
$2.25. Supply limited. Write Publication Director W. 
R. Hutton, Room 50, 1627 K. St, N.W., Washing- 
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ton. D.C. 20006. 

NATIONAL Geographic magazines, 35-year set in- 
dexed and bound in sturdy green buckram, unbreak- 
able hand sewing, $5 a volume. And a set classified 
single articles in booklike cases, average 20 articles 
in each on 1) Nature, 2) History, 3) General Geog- 
raphy, 4) U.S. by states, 5) Americas, 6) Europe, 7) 
Africa, 8) Asia, 9) Australia and Pacific Islands, $5 
each subject. H. Skadsheim, R. 1, St. Helena, Calif. 
94574. 

BOTANICAL Prints. The next time you visit San 
Francisco be sure to have the Henry Evan Gallery 
on your browsing list. Bright contemporary botanical 
prints that are both decorative and botanically cor- 
rect. Limited, signed, original editions at prices that 
are less than most reproductions. Decorate your 
library walls (or your home!) with prints that evoke 
both peace and beauty. Henry Evans, 555 Sutter St., 
Room 406, San Francisco. 94102. Hours 1 to 5, Mon.- 
Sat. Tel.: 392-5849, 


east 


YOUNG adult librarian. MS in LS, some expeéri- 


ence, U.S. citizen. Salary $7000-$9075. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Apply Director, Public Library, 
White Plains, N.Y.10602. 

ASSISTANT director in library-conscious commu- 
nity, 83,000 population, near New York City. Splen- 
did opportunity to use professional knowledge and 
skills; 6 years of public library experience after re- 
ceiving library degree, some of which must have 
been in an administrative capacity; bachelor's de- 
gree plus one year of library science required. Salary 
$9585--$11,705; month's vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 
munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include public relations and supervision of 
adult services. Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation, Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, N.J. 

CHILDREN'S services consultant. Improve chil- 
dren's services in member libraries through field 
work, workshops, and meetings. Ádvise on concepts 
of children's service, book selection, cooperation with 
schools, Cooperate with children's consultants of 
neighboring systems. Develop and recommend system 
policies. Select books for system's loan collection. 
System serves 3144 counties, with headquarters 
building located 14%4 hours from New York City and 
Newark, Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on expe- 
rience. 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, etc. Car provided for business pur- 
poses, 4 years minimum experience required beyond 
professional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel: 914-DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN'S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children's department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 115 hours from New York and Phila- 
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delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits. Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of .Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08763. 

CHILDREN'S librarian—salary open. Suburban 
community of 38,000 near New York City. Opportu- 
nity to develop children’s department. Civil service 
benefits, ‘state pension, vacation. Library school de- 
gree to meet New Jersey certification. Apply Direc- 
‘tor, Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd, Fair 
Lawn, N.J. 

HEAD of circulation in lbrary-conscious commu- 
nity, 83,000 population, near New York City. In 
charge of the main artery of information services to 
adults and young adults at main library. Four years 
experience after receiving degree of library science 
from an ALA-accredited library school. Salary 
$8380-$10,120; month's vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

POSITION: Coordinator of reference services be- 
tween library system headquarters and the central 
library in Newburgh. Develop interlibrary reference 


services, do actual book selection, recommend policy | 


changes. One and one-half hours from New York 
City. Federal grant. 35-hour week, usual fringe 


benefits, Starting salary: $7070-$8470 based on ex-. 


perience. Minimum of two years experience follow- 
ing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel: 914-DI 3-2561. 

' CHILDREN'S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification. U.S. citizen. Salary without expe- 
rience, 
$7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Pub- 
lic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

LIBRARIAN for state institution, 30-minute drive 
from Pittsburgh. Position is under Pennsylvania 
State Civil Service with all its benefits. Graduation 
from a 4-year college or university and graduate 
study in library science to the level of a master's de- 
gree, or any equivalent combination of experience 
and training. Salary negotiable to $8163 depending 
on qualifications. Apply to Romulo F. Gonzales, 
M.D., Supt, Western State School & Hospital, 333 
Curry Hill Rd., Canonsburg, Pa. 

3 POSITIONS. Revised staffing pattern opens up 
new opportunities. 3-county library system serving 24 
member libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in 
college community on Lake Champlain in Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Prime year-round sports area: 
skiing, boating, etc., beautiful country, clean air and 
water, room to live in, 60 miles from cosmopolitan 
Montreal, All positions require MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
pointments possible within range depending on 
qualifications, 3744-hour week, state retirement, and 
health insurance plans. More than just routine jobs, 
they offer an opportunity to contribute your knowl- 
edge, skill, and creative ability in a developing sys- 
tem where the need is great and the personal. re- 
wards tangible and commensurate, 1) Assistant di- 


rector to participate in various aspects of administra- . 


tion and service, 6 years experience, $9000—$11,000. 
2) Librarian to engage in diversified activities: book 
selection, reference, consultant work with member 
libraries. Appointment possible at two levels: 4 years 
experience, $8000 to $9500; 2 years experience, 


$6000-$7750; with two years experience, - 


$ 


$7000 to $8500. 3) Librarian to assist children’s con- 
sultant, no experience required, $6200-$7200. Write 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir., Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

. SUPERVISOR of children’s services in a subur- 
ban Hartford community with a new, air-conditioned 
mairi building and one branch. Children’s circulation 


' has increased from 39,000 to 73,000 annually in the 


last 18 months in response to the new building and 
many new books. All the other goals of a superior 
children’s department await the coming of a profes- 
sionally trained person. Salary range $7500-$9620. 
MSLS degree, plus some experience required. Apply 
to Richard E. Morrill, Dir., Prosser Public Library, 
Bloomfield, Conn. 06002. ' 

LIBRARY director. One of the outstanding medi- 
um-sized public libraries in the U.S. has an opening 
for an energetic and creative administrator, The 
Cary Memorial Library of Lexington, Mass., has a 
staff of 25, an annual budget of $220,000, and a rep- 


-utation for leadership. The 1962 film The Fifth Free- 


dom, available in most library. film collections, de- 
scribes it in detail, Salary is open and dependent on 
experience in a range of $8000-$12,000, Please send 
curriculum vitae, and a statement of your philosophy 
of library service in a community library, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clarke, Pres., Board of Trustees, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 02173. All corre- 
spondence will be confidential and all materials sub- 
mitted will be returned. 

CATALOGER for college library converting to LC 
classification. Qualifications are LS degree from ac- 
credited library school, 2 years experience, knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. Salary $7000 or more de- 
pending on qualifications, Undergraduate liberal arts 
college for women, midway between Boston and 
Providence. Write to Hilda F. Harris, Ln., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 02766. 

CHILDREN’S librarian—position open for energet- 
ic librarian in growing communitv of 22,000 located 
at Valley Forge Interchange of Pennsylvania Turn- ` 
pike, 20 miles from Philadelphia. New children’s 
room to be built in fall. Children’s collection, 8000 
volumes; circulation, 50,000. 3-year-old library enjoys 
excellent local support. $6000 and liberal benefits. 
40-hour week. Send resume to Larry Barr, Ln., Wolf- 
sohn Memorial Library, King of Prussia, Pa. 19406. 

EXETER Academy has the following positions 
open: associate librarian, man preferred; reference 
and periodicals assistant; cataloger. Library’ degree 
and some experience desired. Salary open. Liberal 
fringe benefits and vacations. Pleasant country com- 
munity, 50 miles north of Boston. Apply Rodney 
Armstrong, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H 


03833. i 
DYNAMIC, capable professional librarians with 
training and/or experience in reference, children’s 
work or state programs of public library service are 
urged to contact the Providence Public Library. 
Available positions include the headship of tha boys 
and girls library, two reference-periodical depart- 
ment assistantships, and a state liaison librarian 
opening. Successful applicants will receive the satis- 
faction of helping to serve the over 800,000 residents 
of Rhode Island in addition to highly competitive 
salaries and top rate fringe benefits. Apply F. Kurt 
Cylke, Asst. Ln. Public Library, 150 Empire St., 
Providence, R.I. 02903. 
LIBRARY director for modern library in com- 
munity of 12,000, twenty minutes from New York 
City. LS degree and experience required. Retire- 
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ment, pension, insurance coverage, and. one month 
vacation. Salary open. Apply Mrs. J. N. Marshall, 
Pres, Bd. of Trs, 550 Lincoln Av, Ridgefield, 
N.J. 07657. ' . 
_ ASSOCIATE librarian. Expanding college approx. 
18 miles from New York City. Faculty status, 10- 


month contract. Qualifications:: MLS + 60 zradu-- 


ate credits (or doctorate) + 6 years experience. 
Salary: $9405-$15,515. Usual. staff benefits. Mont- 
clair State College, John R. Beard, Ln., Harry A. 
Sprague. L. Upper Montclair, N.J. 07043. 
PRINCIPAL librarian, circulation. Salary range 
$6800-$8528. Annual increments. Requirements: 


5th-year accredited library school degree and a., 


minimum of 3 years administrative experience. 
Benefits: 4 weeks vacation, pension plan, social 
security, hospitalization, 15 days sick leave, 35- 
hour week. Also 2 junior professionals. Salary 


range $5401-$7003. Library school degree needed | 


to meet New Jersey certification. Apply in person 
. or in writing to Director, Public Library, 250 Broad- 
way, Paterson, N.J. 07501. 

DYNAMIC, residential suburb in Philadelphia 
area needs librarian looking for bread, professional 
experience with whole gamut of programs and 
services, Air-conditioned building under construc- 
` tion. Appointment may be made at either of two 
levels: jr. librarian, $6649 to $8903 in 7 steps for 
MLS, no exp.; sr. librarian, $7696 to $10,311 in 7 
.steps for MLS plus 2 yrs. exp. 35-hr. week, liberal 
fringe benefits. Resume to Maurice S. Goldman, Dir., 
Public Library, Willingboro, N.J. 08046. 


southeast 


REFERENCE department head in the central 
library of an expanding library system. Begining sal- 
ary $8154 with present maximum $10,400. MLS plus 
.five years postgraduate experience. Usual íringe 
benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
.4 weeks vacation; retirement plan. Apply Ássis:ant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
New Castle County- Free Library, 10 and Market 
Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 


HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted | 


for rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience in college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New build- 
ing, retirement, hospitalization, generous vacation, 
40-hour week, excellent salaries based on training 
and experience. Interview desired, but not obligato- 
ry. Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. 28723. 

NEW horizons with a growing state agency. Two 
library consultants. One position to serve as assistant 


to chief of .field services advising local public 


libraries and assisting in personnel training and 
publicity. Position requires an ALA-accredited gred- 
uate degree and experience in management of a pub- 
lic library. À second consultant is needed to organize 
and direct a new library service for institutións and 
the handicapped. Graduate library degree preferred 
but may accept master's in a related field if appli- 


cant has practical library experience. A third posi. 


tion, Librarian lI, will be needed to supervise new 
Book Express service. Entails supervision of two 
book trailers and twelve libraries. A fourth position, 
Librarian IT, will be open within six months in ref- 
erence. An ALA-accredited library degree required 
with two years working experience for positions 
three and four, A civil service agency with liberal 
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. fringe benefits. Advancement to Librarian IV, $965 
per month. Starting salary open. Write B-395. 


FOUR positions. Librarians as assistants in var- 

ious depártments of our expanding library system. 
MLS required. Begining salary $6074 for graduates; 
adjustable for experience. Usual fringe benefits, paid 
Blue Cross and Blue Shiield sick leave, 4 weeks va- 
cation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
Del. 19801. 
' FORT Lauderdale, Florida. Challenging profes- 
sional positions in an expanding library program. 
Present openings in adult services and technical ser- 
vices. Librarian II: library degree, no experience; 
salary, $480—$600 per month. Librarian Ill: library 
degree, plus 2 years experience; salary, $525-$660 
per month. Hiring above entrance step possible in 
all cases; Apply Civil Service Department, City Hall, 
301 N. Andrews Ave., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

FOUR openings with Arlington County, Virginia, 
Department of Libraries, a growing, progressive sys- 
tem with professional staff of 39 in a Washington, 
D.C., suburb of 180,000 population. All positions re- 
quire fifth-year library degree. In addition:- Chil- 
dren's work supervisor, '$9110-$11,065, requires 
three years of experience in professional . library 
work; ‘audio-visual librarian, $9257-$10,046, re- 
quires twó years of experience in professional library 
work; and two catalogers, $7488-$9110, require one 
year of professional library experience in cataloging. 
Apply Personnel Department, Court House, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22201. 

BRANCH librarian in a new, suburban branch of 
expanding library system. Beginning salary $7384. 

plus public library post-graduate experience. 
Usual fringe benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. | 
Apply Assistant Director, Wilmington Institute Free 
Library and New Castle County Free Library, 10 & 
Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

TWO positions in small, public library: adult ser- 
vices head and technical services head. The library 
conducts an imaginative program for a progressive 
city in North Carolina’s industrial piedmont cresent. 
Opportunity to work with congenial, alert staff and 
to live in an interesting community. Both positions 
require -LS degree. Experience desirable but not as 
important as’ energy, imagination, resourcefulness. 
Beginning salary not less than $5520. Advancement 
opportunities. Write to Neal Austin, Ln, Public 
Library, P.O. Box. 522, High Point, N.C. 27260. 

CATALOGER: experienced in cataloging books, 
films, tapes, and records. Salary $5784~$7754, de- 
pending on experience. Many other fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Department of Supporting Service 
Personnel Montgomery County Public Schools, Lin- 
coln . Center, Stonestreet Ave., Rockville, Md. 

REFERENCE and adult services librarian with 
5th-year degree to work with high caliber staff in 
medium-sized public library. Challenging position in 


'progressive institution with high esprit de corps. Su- 


perior personal qualifications important. Beginning 
$5880-86420 depending on experience. City with 
moderate living: expenses but many cultural offer- 
ings. Apply Jean D. Cochran, Dir., Augusta Library, 
902 Greene St., Augusta, Ga. 30902. 
HEAD librarian. Public library in rapidly growing 
area in Picayune, Miss, near new. NASA Testing 
Facility, and. within one hour of both New Orleans 
and the Gulf Coast. The library and cultural center 
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is in a new and well-equipped building. Library de- 
gree and experience required. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Write Mrs. Leonard Carp, Box 280, 
Picayune, Miss. 


PRINCE George's Country Memorial Library lo~ 


cated near Washington, DC. has a variety of chal- 
lenging career openings for librarians on all levels. 
Branch librarian for new branch (staff of 42), 
minimum of five years successful administrative ex- 
perience in public library work; $9422-$11,777. Al- 
so, childrem's, readers adwisers, reference, young 
adult, cataloger, and bookmobile librarians. Begin- 
ning librarians with MSLS; $6436-$8046. Branch 
librarian for small established branch, MSLS plus 
two years experience; $7080-$8850. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Send resume to Personnel Office, 6532 Adel- 
phi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for area library 
serving all county libraries on Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore. Ideal geographic location with easy access 
to metropolitan areas, Chesapeake Bay, and ocean. 
Degree from ALA-accredited school with experience 
in children’s work. Salary range $7500-$8500, based 
on experience, Will organize children’s services (in- 
cluding book selection, program assistance, in-ser- 
vice training, publicity) as part of regional pro- 
gram for the Shore. Apply Eastern Shore Area Li- 
brarian Mrs. Mary M. Harispe, P.O. Box 950, Salis- 
bury, Md. 21801. 

MISSISSIPPI Research and Development Center 
needs a technical services librarian for its ex- 
panding Information Services Division. The collec- 
tion consists of books, pamphlets, government docu- 


ments, and all other types of information materials . 


in the fields of economics (and related subjects), 
technology, and on Mississippi. The technical ser- 
vices librarian supervises a serials assistant and an 
order/catalog typist. Requirements: degree from 
an ALA-accredited library school and experience in 
LC classification; familiarity with special library 
techniques desirable. Salary range on the Librarian 
II level: $8500 and up. University-type fringe bene- 
fits. Contact Mrs. Brigitte L. Kenney, Dir., Informa- 
‘tion Services Division, Mississippi Research and 
Development Center, PO. Drawer 2470, Jackson, 
Miss. 39205. 


E midwest 
REFERENCE librarian for library-minded communi- 
ty of 25,000. Construction -of $470,000 building in 
progress. Library science degree. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Edna A. Dobbert, Dir., Public Library, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 

LIBRARIAN I position open on the staff of the 
Division for Library Services, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library 
Commission). Librarian of library of professional 
library materials and assistant to public and school 
library consultants in their preparation for activities 
and field work. Degree from accredited library 
school. Salary begins at $502 a month. Adjustments 
may be made in salary based on experience or spe- 
cial qualifications. Full social security, excellent re- 
tirement, and other personal benefits. Write to Lyle 
Everhart, Divsion for Library Services, State Office 
Building, Madison, Wis. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 


"Write Mrs, Robert Olson, P.M. Musser Public 


Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. . 

HEAD of adult department for North Shore 
library serving 30,100. Fifth-year library school de- 
gree required. 4 weeks vacation, 9 holidays, retire- 
ment plan, social security, free hospitalization plan 
for individual. Salary open. Apply Joseph M. Pol. 
lock, Hd. Ln, Public Library, 494 Laurel Ave., 
Highland Park, Tl. 60035. 

HEAD of technical processes department. Position 
open now. Medium-sized public library. Degree from 
accredited library school required. Salary dependent 
on experience, Usual fringe benefits. Send applica- 
tion resume to Ann Ballou, Ln., Public Library, 708 
Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 48706. 

COORDINATOR of public services. Opportunity 
to develop meaningful adult services programs on a 
countywide basis with emphasis on centralized refer- 
ence and book selection. Fifth-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required. Starting sal- 


ary $6500. Apply to William K. Smith, Dir., Branch 


County Library, Courthouse, Coldwater, Mich. 49036. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. 12 days annual sick 
leave, cumulative to 60. 24 working days annual va- 
cation, Salary $6500-$7440 depending upon qualifi-: 
cations. Write Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Central 
Regional Library, Cambridge, Minn. 55008. 

LIBRARIAN III, for interesting, varied work at a 
high professional level. Prefer BA in liberal arts, 
5th-year library degree and good supervisory experi- 
ence .required.- Salary range $7410 to $8593 in 3 
years. Good fringe benefits, including fully paid Blue 
Cross~Blue Shield, beautiful modern main library. 
Apply to Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Main Library, 60 E. 
Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 48058. 

HEAD librarian. Medium-sized public library, 14 
regular employees, 9 pages. Degree from accredited 
library school and four years of supervisory or ad- 
ministrative experience in a public library required. 
Salary open. Usual fringe benefits. Send application 
and resume to Karl K. Leibrand, V-Chmn., Board of 


' Trustees, Public Library, 708 Center Ave., Bay City, 


Mich. 48706. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to take charge of service 
to children and adults within the city limits of St. 
Clair Shores, a suburb of Detroit. Duties include se- 
lection of books and complete responsibility for a 
busy bookmobile. One clerk assistant. Librarian II 
with MLS from accredited library school and some 
experience preferred. Librarian I with same educa- 
tional requirements but no experience can be consid- 
ered. Librarian II salary, $7152, increasing to $8023. 
Librarian I salary $6013, increasing to $6681. Two 
weeks vacation, 12 days cumulative sick leave, social 
security, retirement. insurance partially paid, Blue 
Cross paid in total after probation, longevity. Civil 
Service requirements must be met. Write Mrs. Vir- 
ginia MacHarg; Ln. 22500 Eleven Mile Rd, St. 
Clair Shores, Mich. 48081. 

CATALOGING coordinator. Supervisor of all cata- 


loging for the Detroit Public Library system. Main 


library has 115 million volumes including unique ma- 
terials and special collections. Experience in techni- 
cal processes and supervisory ability necessary. 
Knowledge of data processing desirable. Staff of 20 
professional catalogers and 22 clerks. Salary 
$11,467-$12,281, 4 weeks vacation, generous fringe 
benefits. Apply to Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Pers. Dir., 


Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 48202. 
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CATALOGER needed for classification from 
Dewey to Library of Congress. Collection is relative- 
ly small in a small liberal arts college located-in the 
St. Louis area. Salary and other information avail. 
able upon request. Apply to Edwin E. Voigt, Pres., 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 62254. 

WAYNE State University, Detroit, invites applica- 
tions for and inquiries concerning four professional 
positions. 1) Chief acquisitions librarian: direction 
of staff of 24 plus 10,000 hours per year of student 
assistance; responsibility for expenditure of ca. 

100,000; salary $12,000 or more. 2) Three reference 
positions: humanities, social science with special 
business-economics responsibility, and science-tech- 
nology. Salaries $7100 to $11,000 according to 
qualifications; tenure after initial term contract; lib- 
eral fringe benefits; excellent working conditions in 
a dynamic, rapidly growing university. Write Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Wayne State University, Detroit 
48202. 

HEAD librarian. library school graduate with ex- 
perience. Joint city-county system serving 46,000 
population. Salary open. Resume to Board of Trus- 
tees, La Porte Public and County Library, 904 Indi- 
ana Ave., La Porte, Ind. 46350. 

LIBRARIAN I. Reference assistant, adult services 
department. Combine service to public and helping 
on development of book collection. Sick leave, 22 
days vacation, Iowa Public Employees’ Retirement 
System, social security. Salary range: $497-$517- 
$543-$570-$598. Apply Andrew M. Hansen, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, 705 Sixth St., Sioux City, Iowa 51105. 

HEAD librarian. Awakened, expanding community 
of 20,000 located one hour from Chicago on Interstate 
80. Sth-year degree, 3 years public library experience 
desired. Challenging opportunity to administer a 
growing library program and work with a coopera- 
tive board in developing broader service patterns. 
Development of a library system possible. Salary 
open for qualified person. Vacation, sick leave, state 
retirement plan. Send resume of education, experi- 
ence, and other activities to Mrs. Barbara Claus, 
Reddick’s Library, 100 W. LaFayette St., Ottawa, IIl. 

ADULT services coordinator. Plan and supervise 
all adult main and extension services. New county 
library projected. Brown County, 140,000; Green 
Bay, 83,000. Salary range $8340-$9780 in 5 steps, 
Librarian IV grade. Standard fringe benefits. Premi- 
um on initiative and imagination. Successful supervi- 
sory experience desirable. Apply to Gerald A. Som 
ers, Dir., Kellogg Public Library, 125 S. Jefferson, 
St., Green Bay, Wis. 54301. 

FIRST assistant positions in catalog, children’s 
and general reference departments, $8112-$9696. 
Two years experience required. Starting salary up to 
$8928 with eight years experience. New Librarian I 
positions in adult subject departments, children's 
and catalog departments, $7248 to $8928. No experi- 
ence necessary. Library science degree required for 
all positions. Payment of $144 on health insurance, 4 
weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, retirement 
plan. Main library located in cultural center which 
includes art center, planetarium, little theatre, his- 
torical museum, and auditorium. Apply Assistant Di- 
rector's Office, Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., 
Flint, Mich. 48502. 

LIBRARIAN II (2 positions). Two years profes- 
sional experience required; salary range $7408- 
$9924. One head of branch library, supervising one 
full-time, one part-time staff. One adult services, with 
background in reference and administration—a job 
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with potential. Librarian I, adult services, with special 
interest in any of these areas: business, science and 
industry, fine arts, or public relations. Salary range 
$6400—$8574. Experience preferred. For all positions: 
these new salary ranges effective January 1967; be- 
ginning salary dependent upon experience; library 
degree required; annual 596 increment for satisfactory 
service; 22 days vacation, sick leave cumulative to 
960 hours, state retirement plan, social security, health 
insurance paid by city. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. 
T Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 

REFERENCE librarian; consultant. Experienced, 
skilled professional to work in service to existing 
libraries, government. Growing interlibrary loan pro- 
gram; assist in development of statewide reference 
activities. Salary open. Write State Librarian, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City 65101. 

REFERENCE librarian: library degree required. 
Salary $5760-$6876; starting salary in range de- 
pends on experience. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement plan, paid hospitalization and major 
medical. Growing city of 50,000 in world-famous 
medical center. Apply Lucille Gottry, Public 
Library, Rochester, Minn. 

CATALOGER: MLS including at least one ad- 
vanced course in cataloging required. Liberal Arts 
college established in 1847 recently moved to south- 
east Wisconsin. 1500 students, entirely new campus, 
air-conditioned library on shore of Lake Michigan, 
60 miles north of Chicago. Faculty rank, TIAA, 
month's vacation. $7000-$9000 dependent upon ex- 
perience, Contact Glen R. Rasmussen, Acad. Dean, 
Carthage College, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

LIBRARIAN. 5th-year degree and extensive public 
library experience; challenging job as coordinator 
for new cooperative library system in St. Louis. Sala- 
ry $8000-$9000. Pension plan. Contact Mrs. B. 
Wassell, 7601 Manchester, Maplewood, Mo. 63141. 

AREA library consultant for cooperative system of 
libraries in Iowa. Develop and improve library ser- 
vice in a l5-county area, implementing state plan 
under LSCA. Advise members on concepts of service, 
book selection, buildings, finance. Train librarians 
through field work, workshops, meetings. Select area 
collection of rotating books. Starting salary $8500- 
$10,000, based on experience, 40-hour week, usual 
fringe benefits. Open January 1, 1967. Send resume to 
Mrs, Sallie Helm, Admn., Seven Rivers Library Sys- 
tem, Public Library, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 

DIRECTOR needed for St. Charles County 
Library located 20 minutes from St. Louis. Head- 
quarters and two branches in three brand new build- 
ings. Two bookmobiles, $155,000 budget, 28-man 
staff. Library itself less than two years old. Pro- 
cessing done through a cooperative center, Requires 
fifth-year degree from accredited library school and 
experience. Salary open. Contact Mrs. Robert Keller, 
Bd. Pres., 712 Parr St., Wentzville, Mo. 

PUBLIC service librarian. Business and engineer- 
ing library, 1800 students. Some science background 
required. Fac. status, good fringe benefits. Salary 
starts between $6000 and $7500, according to experi- 
ence. Write B. J. Szerenyi, Ln., Tri-State College, 
Angola, Ind. 46703. 

DIRECTOR for growing two-county regional 
library located 50 miles from Kansas City, Mo. Two 
libraries and bookmobile serve 21,000 people with 
book collection of 35,000 and circulation near 
150,000 volumes. Salary $7800 and up commensurate 
with experience, and ability. MLS and some experi- 
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ence necessary. Apply Glen Zahnd, 5th & Court Sts., 
Savannah, Mo. 64485. 


ASSISTANT librarian to share professional activi- 


ties in busy suburban library just west of Chicago. 


Seeking person. with initiative, sense of responsibil- - Oh 


ity, sense of humor, and LS degree. Send resume to 
Joanne Klene, Ln., Public Library, Bellwood, Ill. 


FILM librarian. New position to select, enlarge, 


promote for community adult use, Already well-es- 
tablished service. LS degree plus training or experi- 
ence in audio-visual. $6500-$9500. Branch librarian. 
Delightful area near Lake Michigan, good economic 
and educational level. 10-year-old building needs ex- 
pansion. LS . degree plus 2 years experience. 
$6900-$9900.. Reference assistant. Member busy 
staff of 7. Special responsibilities shared. LS degree. 
$6500-$9500. Liberal fringe benefits, excellent work- 
ing conditions, Apply Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


46402. 

CHILDREN'S book reviewer: school or children's 
librarian wanted to join growing Booklist staff to 
assist in reviewing books for children from pre- 
school through junior high age. Degree from ac- 
credited library school and experience with books 
and children in a school or public library required. 
A challenging full-time position for person with 
sound book knowledge, imagination, and ability to 
write concise, critical book evaluations. Superior 
working conditions in the stimulating professional 
climate of the American Library Association head- 
quarters. Beginning salary $8088 with annual incre- 
ments to $10,068. Liberal vacation and sick leave, 
social security, and other benefits. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, ALA headquarters 60611. i 

ORDER librarian as a third professional assis- 
tant to the head of the order department. Duties 
would include assisting with the work of bibliogra- 
phic checking, preparation of orders, checking in of 
materials received, and other departmental duties. 
Position open immediately, MS in library science 
required; practical experience is desirable but not 
necessary. Salary: open. 40-hour week, l-month va- 
cation, 30-day sick leave, faculty status, state re- 
tirement or TIAA, social security, life insurance, 
and voluntary Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. Apply 
Director, Iowa State University Library, Ámes 50010. 
. HEAD librarian, General administration and lead- 
ership of growing library in quality college of about 
1000 students. Four professionals, four nonprofes- 
sionals. About 100,000 vols. $10,000--$12,000 for 
11 mos. Must have MLS and at least 5 yrs. experi- 
ence in college libraries. A subject matter MA de- 
sirable also. Faculty status. Liberal fringe benefits. 
Position available immediately due to recent death 
of head librarian. Write Dean Paul Pixler, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52402. 

HEAD librarian for public library serving sub- 
urban Chicago community of 25,000. Degree from 
accredited library school and 2 years of professional 
library experience required. Competitive salary. 
Write and send resume to Grover C. Gantt, Pres., 
Bd. of Dir., Public Library, 7705 Westwood Dr., 
Elmwood Park, Il. 60635. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work. Salary open with 
fringe benefits, Write Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., 
East Central Regional Library Board, Box 95, Isanti, 
Minn. 55040. 

ADMINISTRATOR for Processing Center in 


‘beautiful Southeastern Ohio serving 17 libraries. 


Salary according to ability and experience. Usual 
fringe benefits. Contact Leonard Hammer, V-P, Li- 
brary Service Center of Eastern Ohio, Barnesville, 


io. 
YOUNG adult book reviewer for enlarged Book- 
list reviewing staff at ALA headquarters in Chicago. 
Stimulating work, consisting of reading and evaluat- 
ing current books for use by young adults, ages 14- 
18, for librarian with degree from an accredited 
library school, experience in working with young 
people in high school and preferably also in public 


libraries, a wide knowledge of books suitable for 


young adults, critical book judgment, and ability 
to write concise annotations. Beginning salary $8088 
with annual: increments to $10,068, Pleasant work- 
ing conditions, liberal vacation, and excellent fringe 


- benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and 


Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters 
60611. 

EXPERIENCED cataloger for cataloging scientific 
books. Qualifications: MS in library science, 2 or 
more years of experience, familiarity with LC clas- 
sification, academic background in the sciences, 
reading knowledge of 1 foreign language, prefer- 
ably Russian. Salary: open. 40-hour week, 1-month 
vacation, 30-day sick leave, faculty status, state re- 
tirement or TIAA, social security, life insurance, 
and voluntary Blue Cross~Blue Shield plan. Apply 
Director, Iowa State University Library, Ames 50010. 

LIBRARIAN I. Position open. Growing library 
in suburban community of 56,000 (25 min. drive to 
center of Detroit); affiliated with newly formed 
Macomb County Cooperative Library System. Gen- 
eral reference and work with young teens. Degree 
from ALA-accredited library school required; ex- 
perience desirable. Beginning salary $5474.74, in- 
creases at 3, 6, 12, 18, and 24 months, plus longevity 
increases at 5 yr., 10 yr. intervals; 9 paid holidays, 
12 sick days annually and accumulating, social se- 
curity, retirement, and city-paid life, health, and 
hospitalization insurance. Shirley V. Brabant, Ln. 
Address all inquires to Personnel Department, 27700 
Gratiot Ave., Roseville, Mich. 48066. 

REFERENCE librarian for a progressive, dy- 
namic, new community college. Salary open. Prefer 
MLS. Opening, immediate. Apply to Libbie Kessler, 
Delta College, University Center, Mich. 48710. 


mountain plains 


COUNTY librarian wanted for small but growing 
area, population 8000. MLS degree desirable but will 
consider BS degree plus 24 hours in library science 
and experience. Must qualify for Grade III 
certificate in Nevada. Two weeks vacation, holidays, 
cumulative sick leave, state retirement plan, and 
health insurance partially paid. Bookmobile, 3 
branches, new headquarters building under way. Be- 
ginning salary $6000. Position open Jan. 1967. Write 
Mrs. Olive Braswell, Chmn.,,. Board of Trustees, 
Humboldt County Library, 131 Lay St, Winnemuc- 
ca, Nev. 80445. 

LIBRARIAN II. Immediate opening in supervisory 
library work in the Business and Industrial Depart- 


.ment of the Omaha Public Library, or in charge of a 


branch library. Salary $485-$610 with increases 
proposed for 1967. Merit system position with annual 
pay advancément, liberal vacation and sick leave 
benefits, five-day, 40-hour week, and excellent pen- 
sion program supplementing social security. Require- 
ments: college graduate with 1 year of graduate 
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study in library science plus 2 years of experience as 
a professional librarian. Under age 55, Establishment 
of residence in Omaha upon appointment. Apply and 
send resume to Personnel Director, 105 Interim City 
Hall, 108 S. 18 St., Omaha, Neb. 68104. 


southwest 


CATALOGER. Rice University, Houston. Acedemie 
library experience preferred. Salary $500-$625, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Good prospects for ad- 
vancement. Write Hardin Craig, Jr., Ln. 


pacific northwest 


CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $6468- 
$7740, experience being a factor.in step appoint- 
ment. Full responsibility for city public library 
operations. Library science degree essential. Frefer- 
ence given for library experience and preferred con- 
sideration for other working experience. Challenge, 
for a progressive individual, of library transition 
from the present building to $300,000 building. 
Apply Astoria Civil Service Commission, City Hall, 
1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 97103. 

REFERENCE librarian. Salary range $525-$655. 
Fifth-year degree from an ALA-accredited library 
school plus two years of professional experience, in- 
cluding reference work. Send applications including 
references to Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

CAT. LIBN.—rush!! Rapidly growing univ. lib. 
needs efficient caialoger who wants early promotion 
and pay raise. We offer: $6864-$7200 (depending 
on ed. and exp.) to start, Poss. head cat. pos. next 
year. Excellent fringe benefits: retirement, soc. sec., 
Blue Cross, life ins., maj. med., 12 days annual sick 
leave (cum. to 60), 30 days vac. We need: MLS 
from acc. lib. sch.; reading knowledge of at least 
one mod. lang. pref. German; one year exp. with 
LC, if possible, since DC-LC change impending. Po- 
sition open 1/1/67. Idaho's blue skies, interesting 
climate and wonderful rec. and vac. opportunities 
should make us charge you to work here. Apply E. 
Oboler, Idaho State Univ. L., Pocatello, Idaho 83201. 
Tel: 208-236-3480, 9-12, 1-5 (MST) for further 
details. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian for rapidly growing col- 
lection. Offer: $6864-$7200 (depending on ed. and 
exp.), excellent fringe benefits—Blue Cross, life in- 
surance, major med., good retirement income, soc. 
sec., 12 days (accum. to 60) annual sick leave, 30 
days vac. mod. bldg., friendly staff and campus, 4 
hours drive from Yellowstone, Sun Valley, Tetons, 
Salt Lake. Wanted: 5th-year LS deg., pref. at least 
l yr. exp. in academic acq. div., 3 refs, (1 former 
employer) required. Position open. Apply E. Oboler, 
Idaho St. Univ. L., Pocatello, Idaho 83201. Tal.: 
208-236-3480, 9-12, 1-5 (MST) for further details. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties to librarians for immediate and future vacancies, 
Children’s librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications. Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come 
to San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities, 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For ce- 
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tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg. San Diego, Calif. 92101. An 
equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN JIII Public librarian, graduate of 
ALA-accredited school, needed for public relations 
and adult education programs. Four years experience 
(three in public library and reference field). U.S. 
citizenship required. Salary range $7500-$9108. 
Write Public Library, 605 N. El Dorado St., Stock- 
ton, Calif. 95202. 

COORDINATOR toadminister new, dynamic, 
two-county, two-city cooperative library system in 
scenic northern California; one-half hour from Sac- 
ramento, one hour from Lake Tahoe recreation 
area, two hours from San Francisco, with headquar- 
ters in Auburn, Placer County. ALA-accredited 
library school degree, and 5 years minimum experi- 
ence required. Salary $10,000 per year plus fringe 
benefits. Apply to Placer County Personnel Depart- 
ment, 250 Sacramento St, Auburn, Calif. Tel: 
885-8663. 

CHILDREN'S library consultant to initiate and 
carry out library service to children in new two- 
county, two-city Mother Lode Library System in 
Northern California; one-half hour from Sacra- 
mento, one hour from Lake Tahoe recreation area, 
two hours from San Francisco, with headquarters 
in Auburn, Placer County. Graduate degree from 
ALA-aceredited library school, and two years ex- 
perience in work with children. Salary $8000 per 
year plus generous fringe benefits. Apply to Placer 
County Personnel Department, 250 Sacramento St., 
Auburn, Calif. 95603; tel: 885-8663. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man 27, MSLS (ALA schooD, 3 


years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Write B-389-W, 

LIBRARIANS! Do you or your patrons require a 
private eye in Library of Congress or other D.C. 
sources? Professional (MSLS), experienced (nine 
years) sleuthing on any subject. Write B-397-W. 

LIBRARIAN, man, 30, MSLS, desires a challeng- 
ing library position. Has 6 years supervisory and ad- 
ministrative experience, in charge of 3 branch 
libraries. Able to get along well with people. Prefer 
East, especially Pennsylvania area. Present salary 
$10,000. Write B-398-W. 

EXPERIENCED head liberal arts college library, 
male, on leave Jan. 1 to Apr. 1, available for special 
projects, administration, rare books, book selection, 
etc. Write B-399-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA member 75$. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Clas- 
sified Department. 
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Com., CSD, 1037 

National Union Catalog Subcom., Re- 
sources Com., RTSD, 1047 

New Lists for School Ls, Subcom., ALA 
Editoria] Com., 1008 


New Reference Toole Com., RSD, 1045, 


Newbery.Caldecott Awards Com., 972 


-~ Newbery, John, Medal, 974, 972 


Nominating coms., ALA, 1013 
DIVISIONS: AASL, 1020; AHIL, 1027; 
ALTA, 1035; ASD, 1030-31; ASL, 
1022; CSD, .1037; ISAD, 1038; 
LAD, 1039; LED, 1042; RSD, 1045; 
~ RTSD, 1047; YASD, 1051-52 
SECTIONS: Acquisitions, RTSD, 1048; 
Bldgs. and Equipment, LAD, 1039; 
Cat. and Class, RTSD, 1049; Cir- 
culation Serv., LAD, 1040; College 
Ls., ACRL, 1024; Copying Methods, 
RTSD, 1049; History, RSD, 1046; 
Jr. Colege Ls, ACRL, 1025; L. 
Organization and Management, 1040; 
Personnel Admin., LAD, 1041; Pub- 
lic Relations; LAD, 1041; Serials, 
RTSD, 1050; Subject Specialists, 
ACRL, 1025; Teachers, LED, 1043; 
Univ. Ls., 1026 i 
SUBSECTIONS? Agriculture and Biologi- 
cal Sciences; ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Sect., 1026; Art, ACRL Sub- 
ject Specialiste Sect., 1026; Law and 
Political Science, ACRL, Subject 


Specialists Sect., 1026; Slavic and 


East European ACRL Subject Spe- 
cialists Sect., 1025 
Non-Western Western Resources Com., 
ACRL College Ls. Sect., 1024 
Notable Books Council, ASD, 1031 


O 


Oberly, Eunice Rockwell, 
Award Com., 975 

Office for Recruitment Adv. Com., LAD, 
1039 

Office for Research and Development 
Adv. Com., ALA, 1013-14 

Officers, ALA, 999 

One-Minute Book Talks Com., YASD, 
1052 E 


Memorial 


. Opportunities for Negro Studentsa in 


the L. Profession,. Com., ALA, 1013 
Organization coms., ALA, 1013 
DIVISIONS: AHIL, 1027; CSD, 1037; 
LAD, 1039; RTSD, 1047 


- Organization and Activities. coms., LED, 


1042; RSD, 1045 l 
Orientation Com., PLA Armed Forces 

Lns. Sect., 1029 ' f 
Orientation Jt. Com., ASD-RSD, 1031 
Other national 1. assns., 1068 


P 


Paperback Survey coms, AASL, 1020; ° 


PLA, 1029 ` 
Past Presidents Com., RSD, 1045 
Peace Corps Subcom. (YASD), ALA 


Instruction-AASL Jt. 


International Helations Com., 1009 
Periodical List Subcom,, Magazine 
Evaluation Com., YASD, 1051 


‘Periodicals, published by ALA, 1056-57 


Personnel Administration Sect., LAD, 
1041 

Personnel Publications Com., LAD 
Personnel Admin. Sect., 1041 

Photocopying Costs in Ls. Com. RTSD 
Copying Methods Sect., 1049 

Planning coms., ASL, 1022; RTSD, 1047 

Planning and Action coms, ACRL, 
1024; LAD Circulation Serv. Sect., 
1040 i 

Planning Sch: L. Quarters Com.,. LAD 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 1039 

Policy and Research coms., RTSD Ac- 
quisitions Sect., 1048; RTSD Cat. and 
Class. Sect., 1049; RTSD Copying 
Methods Sect., 1049; RTSD Serials 
Sect., 1050 

Policy Manual Com., AASL, 1020 

Position Structure of AFLS in ALA 
Com., PLA Armed Forces Lns. Sect., 
1029 . i 

Preconference Com., ACRL Jr. College 
La. Sect., 1025 

Professional Ls., National Commission 
on Teacher Ed. and Professional 
Standards-AASL Jt. Com. on, 1017 

Professional Literature Guides Com., 
CSD, 1037-38 

Professional Relations Com., AASL, 
1020 

Professional Status and Growth Com., 
, AASL, 1020 

Program Com,,' ALTA, 1035 

Program and Arrangements Com., PLA 
Armed Forces Dns. Sect., 1029 

Program Evaluation and Budget coma., 
ALA 1013 

pivisions: AASL, 1020; ASD, 1031; 

CSD, 1038; LAD, 1039; RTSD, 
1047; YASD, 1052 ` 

Program Policy Com., ASD, 1031 

Promotion of Standards Com., PLA, 
1029 

Public Documents Interdiv. Com., RSD- 
RTSD, 1045 

Public Ls. Architecture Com, LAD 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 1039 

Public L. Assn., 1028-29 

Public L. Activities Com., PLA, 1029 

Public Relations Com., ALTA, 1035 

Public Relations Festival Subcom., Pub- 
lc Relations Serv. to Ls. Com., LAD 
Public Relations Sect., 1042 . 

Public Relations Sect., LAD, 1041-42 

Public Relations Serv. to Ls. Com., 
LAD Public Relations Sect., 1042 

Publications Adv. coms., AHIL, 1027; . 
ASD, 1031 

Publications comes., AASL, 1020-21; 
ACRL, 1024; LED, 1042; RSD, 1045; 
YASD, 1052; LAD Public’ Relations 
Sect., 1042 A 

Publications Planning Com., CSD, 1038 

Publishers Liaison Com.American Book 
Publishers  Council-ASD Jt. Com. 
1017 

Publishers Relations Com., YASD, 1052 


Rare Books Sect., ACRL, 1025 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
Subcom., Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 
1045 

Reading Guide Proj., ASD: Author 
Selection and Adv. Coms., 1031; 


i 


` 1103 


JOD 


1$. 


SEE" 


Evaluation. Com., 1031; Promotion 
Com., 1031 


Reading Improvement for Adults Com., ' 


ASD, I03I 
Reading Lists Subcom., L.' Serv. for 

Disadvantaged Youth Com., YASD, 

1051 
Recruitment Com., AASL, 1021 
Reference Services, Div., 1043-46 
Regional Groups Com., RTSD, 1047 
Regional Processing Com., RTSD, 1047 
Relations with ARL Com., ACRL, 1024 


. Relations with State and Regional L. 


Assas, Com., ASD, 1031 

Representatives to other organizations, 
ALA, 1057-58 : 

Reprinting Com., RTSD Acquisitions 
Sect., 1048 . 

Research coms., ‘AHIL, 1028; LED, 
1042-43; ACRL Jr. SHEER Ls. Sect., 
1025 

Research and Development coms., ACRL 
Univ. Ls, Sect., 1026; LAD Personnel 
Admin, Sect., 1041 ` 


Resolutions coms., AASL, 1021; ASL,: 


1021 

Resources Com., RTSD, 1047 . 

Resources and Technical - Sery. Div., 
1046-50 

Retirement Homes Com., LAD Person- 
nel Admin. Sect., 1041 

Retrospective Notable Books List Com., 
ASD, 1031, 1034 . 

Revision of Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Grants-in-Aid, Loan Funds, and Other 
Assistance for L. Education , Com. 2i 
LED, 1043 

Revision of Hospital L. Standards Jt. 
Com. AHIL, 1027-28 ` `” 


, Revision of Junior College L. Standards 


Subcom., ACRL Standards Com., 1024 
Round Tables, ALA, 1055-56 m 
Rural Ed, Pamphlet Com., AASL, 1021 
Research Com., ACRL, 1024 


Ss 3 : 
San Francisco Conf. Arrangements Com., 
ACRL, 1024; CSD, 1038; YASD, 1052; 
ACRL Rare Books Sect, 1025 


Scarecrow Press Award for L. Litera- 
ture Jury, 975 


, School Libraries Editorial Com., AASL, 
. 1021 


School L. Technical Serv. Com., RTSD, 
1047 

Science and Technology Reference Serv. 
Com., RSD, 1045 

Section Development Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Lus. Sect., 1029 


Selection of Books and Other Materials | 


Com. YASD, 1052 


Selection of Foreign Children's Books . 


Com., CSD, 1037 


‘Serials Sect, RTSD, 1049-50 


Services to Rural Youth Subcom., L. 
Serv, for Disadvantaged Youth Com., 
YASD, 1051 


Serving the Functionally Illiterate Com., . 


' PLA, 1029 ; 
Simplified Payments Com., 
' Copying Methods Sect., 1049 
Slavic and East European  Subsect., 

ACRL Subject Specialists Sect., 1026 


RTSD 


Small Ls. Publications Com., LAD, 1039 


f 
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Special Membership Prom. Com., ALA 
Membership Com., 1012 

Special Proj. coms., AHIL, 1028; ASD, 
1031; ACRL Jr. College Ls. Secta 
1025 ` 


_ Staff Development Com., LAD Personnel 


' Admin. Sect., 1041 

Staff Organizations R.T:, 1056 

Standards coms., AASL, 1021; ACRL, 
1024; PLA, 1029; RSD, 1045; RTSD, 
1047 

Standards Com., Interdiv., 1022 

Standards and Criteria Com., ACRL Jr. 
College Ls. Sect., 1025 : 

Standards Evaluation Com.; ASL, 1022 

Standards Revision Com., AASL, 1021 

Starter List for New Book Collections 
Com., PLA, 1029 

State Assembly Planning Gans 
1021 

Statistical Standards 
Standards Com., 1029 

Statistics Com., LED, 1043 

Statistics Com., for College and Univ. 
Ls, LAD L. Organization and Megu- 
agement Sect., 1040 

Statistics Com. Tor Hospital and Insti- 
tution Ls. LAD L. Organization and 
Management Sect., 1040 

Statistics Cəm. for L. Education, ` LAD 
L. Organization and Management 
Sect., 1040 : 

Statistics Com. for P.Ls., LAD L. Or- 
ganization and Management Sect., 1040 

Statistics Com. for Reference Sery., 
LAD L. Grganization and Management 
Sect., 1040 

Statistics Com. for Sch. Ls., LAD L. 
QOrganizaticn and Management Sect., 
1040 

Statistics Cem. for State Ls, LAD. L. 
Organization and Management Sect., 
1040 

Statistics Com. for Technical Sérv., 
LAD L. Organization and 'Manage- 
ment Sect., 1040 

Statistics Com, on Physical Facilities . of 
Ls., LAD L. Organization and Man- 
agement. Sect., 1040 

Statisties Coordinating Com., LAD L. 
Organization ‘and Management Sect., 
1041 

Status of the Reviewing of Reference 
Books Com., RSD, 1045 

"Status of Specifications" of the ALA 
Jt. Com. on  Permanent/Durable 
Paper, Subcom. on, Library Technol- 
ogy Pgm. Adv. Com., 1010 

Steering coms., ACRL College’ Ls, Sect., 
1024; ACRL .Univ. Ls. Sect., 1026 

Storytelling Materials Survey Com, 
CSD, 1038 

Student L. Assts. Com., AASL, 1021 


AASL, 


‘Study Centers and P.Ls, Subcom., b... 
Serv. for Disadvantaged Youth Com., 


YASD, 1051 

Study-Discussion Pgm. Proj. Adv. Com., 
ASD, 1034. , l l 

Subject Headings Com., RTSD Cat, and 
Class. Sect., 1049 2 

Subject Lists of Children's Books Com., 
CSD, 1038 

Subject Speciclists Sect, ACRL, 1025- 
26 

Subscription Books Com., ALA, 1014 


Subcom., PLA 


Survey of Commercial Serv, Com., 


. RTSD, 1048 


Systems Study Adv. Com., PLA, 1028 


T 


Tape Recordings of Book Talks and 
Discussions Com., YASD, 1052 

Teachers Sect., LED, 1043 

Technical Serv. Administratora — of 
Medium-Sized Research Ls. Discus- 
sion .Group, .RTSD, 1050 : 

Technical Serv. Cost Ratio Com., 
RTSD, 1048 i 

Technical Serv. Costs Com., RTSD, 
"1048 

Technical Serv. Directors of Large Re- 
search Ls. Discussion Group, RTSD, 
1056 ` 

Technical Serv. Directora of Processing 
Centers Discussion Group, RTSD, 1050 

Television Com., YASD, 1052. 

Theatre L. Assn., 1068 

Training for Acquisitions Lns. Com., 
“RTSD Acquisitions Sect., 1048 

Troubled Child Subcom., AHIL Biblio- 
therapy Com., 1027 

Trustee Citations Jury, 975 

Trustees-PRS Film Steering Com., LAD 
Public Relations Sect., 1042 

Type-of-activity divisions, 1030-31, 1034- 
52 

Type-of-library divisions, 1019-1029 


U 


Unesco, Panel on, ALA International 
Relations Com., 1009 

University Ls. Sect. ACRL, 1026 

University of Brasilia L. Development 
Proj. Adv. Com., ALA International 
Relations Com., 1009 

University .of Delhi L. Proj. Adv, Com., 
ALA International Relations Con, 
1009 

University of the Philippines Grad. L. 
Sch." Adv. Com., ALA International 
Relations Com., 1009 

Unsolicited Publications Subcom., Book- 
dealer-Library Relations Com., RTSD 
Acquisitions Sect., 1048 

Urban Univ. Ls. Com., ACRL Univ. Ls. 
Sect., 1026 

U.S. Congresses and Conferences with- 
out Fixed Headquarters Com., RTSD 
Serials Sect., 1050 


V 


' Vocational Education Com., ACRL Jr. 


College Ls. Sect., 1025 , 
Vocational Education Com., LAD Per- 
sonnel Admin. Sect., 1041 


| Ww 
Wilson,; H. W., L. Periodical Award 
Jury, 975 
Wilson; Halsey W., L. Recruitment 
Award Jury, 975 : 
Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 1045. 


Y + 
Young Adult Services Div., 1050-52 


Young Adult Working List Serv, Com., 
YASD, 1052 
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rtteut BOOKS 
aud 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


We realize how much confusion has been caused by the 
various titles under the new Education Acts... To make it easier for 
you to know how much more you can get, we have prepared some literature 
which makes everything clear and simple — How to reduce acquisition 
costs! How to get fully processed books! How to get your choice 
of catalog cards! How to obtain lists of approved books 
designed for your specific requirements! 


t Á— pe a TT m s e Minrzmh c DI LC T MEE oA aere 


AL THis INFORMATION AND ) MUCH MORE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Write today =: 








_ World Book hac A unique way of finding out 
(It has an on-the-spot Washington Bureau. Y 










Through « our Washington Bureau, we-can track down. T 
_ the originals of historic documents (like: Benedict Arnold's. 
" hand- written estimates of Rebel defenses—. - AU E = 
| ' carried in the boots of British spy André). Or we’ Ac Se 
,can get up-to- -date figures on U.S. corn production. ER ^q 








` The Bureau uses out- of-the-ordinary < sources to discover 
ce or verify them: It searches forgotten records in the 





- " National. Archives. It digs into the huge collection of co) WM. 
unpublished manuscripts in the Library of Congress. It queries en 
foreign embassies— sometimes receiving information from - m 008 
overseas by speedy diplomatic pouch. And being on the spot in ^UAM 


$ Washington, the Bureau can interview authorities in government 
C agencies and institutions. Last year, our researchers gathered ` | 
information from more than. 700 people i in key government positions.. NE 


a te 
$9 
e Our Washington Bureau's work shóws up in the factual accuracy - 
a” and timeliness of World Book articles and illustrations. This thorough : 
^ WIEN: ` attention to detail is just one example of the care the ees take. 


Who benefits from this? Every: student who reads: and uses ; 
, The World Book Sa Cd. A 


Field Enterprises LEM 
Educational Corporation ^. 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, - 
NWMMM Chicago, Illinois 60654 « Lond 
Zit} Rome + Stockholm - Sydney - 
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If microfilm didn’t exist, wouldn't you invent it? 


The information explosion everybody talks about is a day-in, day-out prob- 
lem for any librarian. Automated information handling is the only practical 
solution. That's just what Recordak Microfilming provides. To meet varying 
needs, microfilm can be utilized in many different formats — rolls, cartridges, 
jackets, aperture cards, strips, filmcards, etc. It compacts records in 296 of 
the space needed for originals...makes possible such simple systems as 
Recordak photographic book charging...and such advanced concepts as 
the Recordak Miracode system for information retrieval by subject content. 
Recordak equipment—high speed microfilmers, automated retrieval systems 
and film readers—is a subject just by itself. To get set for tomorrow, get 
details by writing today: Eastman Kodak Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Dept. G- 12, 343 S:ate Street, Rochester, N. Y. 14650. 
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If you have 
records, 
look what Demco 
has for you... 


l Carrying | 


Bags ` 





write today for 
complete information 
and prices 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 
Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 
Box 4231, Hamden, Conn.. 





If you think all plastic book 
supports are alike, think about this: 


When we make plastic book supports we put in a lot of features 
that add up to extra benefits for you. Like using high impact polystyrene 
for lightness, shock-absorbing flexibility and strength.. And a design 
‘that appeals to your eye for beauty and sense of practicality. 
For example, the inner curved surface of a Gaylord. support guides 
the book smoothly into position. 


You can buy our fine plastic supports with plain bases, or 
cushioned with tenacious non-skid urethane or cork. You have a choice 
of two convenient sizes; five friendly colors: Desert Sand, Stone Gray, 
Red, Black, Jade Green. 


All this and thrifty prices, too. For example, the size shown 
(No. 336) is $4.25 per dozen, postpaid. Please write for details. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


A GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS, INC. - SYRACUSE, NEW YORK - STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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DECEMBER COVER 


“Library Cooperation for Ref- 
erence and Research” was the 
title of the President's Pro- 
gram presented the night oj 
July 12 at the New York Con- 
ference. The papers from this 
program, with an introduction 
by Robert G. Vosper, immedi- 
ate past president of ALA, 
comprise a special section 
which begins on page 1133. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 


the product by the American Li- - 


brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library,, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Mrs. Mildred Geshwiler 
C. J. Hoy 
Mrs. Patricia A. Goldie 
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1967 Midwinter Meeting information will be found 


on pages 1171~73 
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The Committee on Community Use of Academic 
Libraries (College Libraries Section, Association 
of College and Research Libraries) invites li- 
brarians to send suggestions for further research 
and new committee investigations to the chairman, 
E. J. Josey, Academic and Research Libraty 
Bureau, New York State Library, Albany 12224. 
The committee also requests those academic li- 
braries which have policy statements concerning 
community use of their facilities to forward a 
copy of the policy to Mr. Josey. 


* 


The New England Library Association is offering 
$1000 scholarships to be used for a year’s full- 


time study for the master's degree in library sci- - 


SCA 





P z 
tata FN 


ence at an ALA-accredited school. Applicants 
must be New England college seniors, graduates 
of a New England college, or residents of New 
England. For further information, write to the 
association's Scholarship Committee, P. O. Box 
669, Peabody, Mass. 01960. 


* 


The Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, is discontinuing publication of Library Re- 
search in Progress. No. 14 is the last issue. A 
monthly catalog, Research in Education, was 
scheduled to begin in late November. It will list 
recently initiated and completed projects, includ- 


ing research in librarianship, which are supported 
by the USOE Bureau of Research: Each issue will 


. contain abstracts of the projects listed, and a 


cumulative annual index of projects also will be 
published. Price is still to be determined. 


* 


A training program in medical rare book li- 
brarianship has been inaugurated by the Francis 
A. Countway Library of Medicine. The program is 
open to candidates holding a bachelor’s degree 


LEFT: : 

The Ames heavy-duty book 
truck with removable bracket 
shelves that adjust to any 
height. Double-faced, yet only 
16" wide. Easily assembled. 


RIGHT: 

The Ames Cataloging Book 
Truck, an ideal depository for 
books that desire immediate 
re-circulation. Basic equip- 
ment for busy libraries! 
Shipped pre-assembled. 


LIBRARY HELPERS! 


Here are two handsome library helpers — the Ames book trucks. They're built to save 
you countless steps in moving, storing, and cataloging books. Rugged and reliable, Ames 
book trucks are built of tubular steel with a welded stee! body. Precision, swivel casters 
‘with rubber tires. 19 Ames colors to choose from! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, SEND FOR. THE AMES BOOK TRUCK BROCHURE 


W. R. AMES COMPANY swetvinc DIVISION 


1110 





1001 Dempsey Road Milpitas, California 95035 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
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and is designed to prepare the trainee to be a 
qualified professional librarian with specialization 
in the management of historical materials in the 
medical sciences. The program offers a two- to 
three-year work-study schedule with a stipend and 
various benefits. Inquiries may be directed to the 
librarian, Ralph T. Esterquest, 10 Shattuck St., 
Boston 02115. 
* 


The Library of Congress Photoduplication Service 
has microfilmed Bulletin Nos. 1-55 issued by the 
Geography and Map Division of the Special Li- 
brary Association during the years 1947-64. The 
issues are available on two reels of 35 mm positive 
microfilm at a cost of $20, or electrostatic prints 


may be purchased for $135. Inquiries should be . 


addressed to Photoduplication Service, Dept. C- 
85, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


* 


Miss Marion H. Vedder, president, Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, was honored 
by the American Correctional Association at its 
96th Congress of Correction. She received the Ed- 
ward R. Cass Achievement Award, one of ACA’s 


highest tributes, which is given annually to up to 
three members of that association for an outstand- 
ing contribution in the field. eee 


MARY MINERS DAY 


When Mrs. Mary Miners, the librarian in Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, retired last September 
after 22 years of service, she was honored by the 
entire community. 

Labor Day was set aside as “Mary Miners Day,” 
and festivities included a morning parade, a high 
school band concert, and an evening banquet at 
which leading members of the community paid 
tribute to her. Along with certificates citing her 
service as a counselor for the Boy Scouts, Mrs. 
Miners received an artificial tree decorated with 
$315 donated by Hot Springs residents. 

Mrs. Miners’ special interest was children’s ser- 
vice. She opened a special children’s section in 
the basement of her library in 1944, developed a 
year-round reading program in co-operation with 
the city’s schools, and also conducted a summer 
reading program. 


New Appendix Volume to the Abridged Espasa 


DICCIONARIO ENCICLOPEDICO 


ABREVIADO ESPASA-CALPE 
6th. ed. 


APENDICE_.. 1575 pp. 


cloth $13.00 


Complete work in 8 vols. including appendix 


Madrid 1954-65 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 





cloth $68.00 


oleciert-Halner, IMC. 


offices in 


ENGLAND / FRANCE / GERMANY / COLOMBIA 
31 East 10 Street / New York, N.Y. 10003 
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ONE HUNDRED RARE VOLUMES 
ON AMERICAN HISTORY- 
.. WRITTEN BY 
THE MEN WHO MADE IT. 


The. collection DM with the Columbus 
Letter of 1493 and includes the writings of men 
like Jacques Cartier, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Capt. John Smith, John Charles Frémont, clear 
through Frederick Turners 1893 essay on the 
closing of the frontier. 

400 years of American history, written by 
the men who made it... 

Every volume is a line-for-line, full-scale, 
clothbound facsimile of the best edition. Includ- 
ing illustrations and a special introduction on 
the significance of the book. 

Every title was carefully selected for au- 
thenticity by Dr. Howard H. Peckman, director 
of the William L. Clements Library. Dr. Louis 
B. Wright and Dr. Philip A. Knachel of the Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library, and members of their 
staff wrote the introductions. 

The March of America collection was as- 
sembled from the British Museum, the Library 
of Congress, the William L. Clements Library 
and the Henry L. Huntington Library and Art 
Museum, 

Many of these volumes have never been 
available to libraries before. 

Return this coupon and we'll send you a 
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Association 
Publishing Dept. 
50 E. Huron 
Chicago 60611. 







Books for Children, 1960-1965 


A five-year compilation of the 3,068 titles listed 
and recommended for purchase in the Children’s 
Books section of The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin from September, 1960-August, 
1965. Includes the original Booklist evaluative 
annotations with grade levels plus complete buy- 
ing and cataloging information—author, publish- 
er, copyright date, price, Dewey Decimal classifi- 
cation number, and subject headings—for 3,068 
titles. Arrangement is in thirteen main categories 
under 214 individual subject groupings with an 
author, title, subject index. LO#66-19870 

| $10.00 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 









Order Books for Children 1960-1965 ($10.00) 
and a new or additional subscription (sorry, 
no renewals) to The Booklist and. Subscription 
Books Bulletin ($8.00) at the special combina- 
tion price that saves you $1.50. 


Special Combination Price $16.50 






Books for Children, 1965-1966 


This first annual compilation lists the 770 new 
titles from the Children’s Books section of The 
Booklist from September, 1965—August, 1966. 
Following the plan of the five-year volume, this 
supplement is also annotated, classified, and in- 
dexed. LC#66-29507 $2.00 
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Continuing Education for Adults through 
the American Public Library, 1833-1964 


A history of the American public library’s com- 
mitment to adult education. Robert E. Lee 
LC# 66-18958 $7.50 


Guide to Japanese Reference Books 


The Japanese counterpart of Winchell’s Guide to 
Reference Books edited and translated for those 
who do not read Japanese. Includes books and 
periodicals published before September, 1964. 
Annotations indicate general contents and use. 
Nihon no Sankotosho, 1965 Revised Edition, ed- 
ited and translated by the International House 
Library. English Edition. LC#66-23396 $10.00 


Library Functions of the States 


Interprets and comments on the findings of a 
1961-62 survey of various types of organizations 
and agencies providing state level library services. 
This report is based on the findings of the survey 
staff which collected data for the official Stand- 
ards, for Library Functions at the State Level 
(ALA 1963). It provides conclusions drawn 
from the survey and an introduction to the 
characteristics of state level library organization 
and service. Phillip Monypenny. LC#66-29238 
Ready this month $6.00 


Library Statistics: A Handbook of 
Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology 
Isolates, defines, and describes measurable as- 
pects of library activity, units of measurement, 
and counting methods. Glossary of statistical 
terms, index. Joel Williams, editor LC#66- 
22724 $5.50 


Notable Children’s Books, 1940-1959 

The annual Notable Children’s Books lists pro- 
vide the basis for this selection of nearly 300 
children’s ‘books. Each of the titles has been 
re-evaluated after at least a five-year period of 
use. Those of enduring worth and interest to 
children are included in this twenty-year re- 
appraisal. Annotations from the original annual 
list appear for each title. Arranged by author 
and indexed by title. LC#66-24177 $1.50 


Ready soon 


Anglo American Cataloging Rules 
North American Text 


Books for College Libraries 


Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed. 
Constance M. Winchell i 
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A Call for Management Training 


One of the less emphasized areas of study in li- 
brarianship and information science is adminis- 
tration or management. Library school curricula 
tend to concentrate on developing professional 
skills in the student. The training in reference, 
indexing and abstracting, and acquisitions is vital 
to the preparation of a librarian or information 
scientist, but one aspect of a student’s training is 
neglected. This aspect is administration. It is not 
for me to decide where management training 
should take place—in the library school or the 
business school—but I feel that this training is 
necessary. 

The need for knowledge of management prin- 
ciples stems from the fact that, as professionals, 
librarians and information scientists will be in 
positions where they must manage people. No 
matter on what level a new librarian may be work- 
ing, the chances are very high that he will be re- 
sponsible for supervising the work of others. How 
well subordinates do their jobs is a function of 
how well they are supervised. Because much of a 
professional’s work is accomplished through the 
help of others, the ability to manage others, that 
is, to see that they achieve certain objectives, be- 
comes essential. 

Management skills are essential to all profes- 
sionals who must work with others in a superior- 
subordinate relationship. Why are these skills to a 
great extent neglected in a librarian’s or an in- 
formation scientist’s training? Part of the reason 
may be that, because of higher priorities, there is 
no room in the curriculum for management train- 
ing. Another reason may be the lack of trained 
faculty. If a faculty consists of professional li- 
brarians who have held supervisory positions, this 
does not necessarily mean that they can teach 
management skills. The first reason is that man- 
agement as a professional discipline is constantly 
changing and improving. New tools, new methods, 
and greater insights into personnel motivation 
have made management something new and vital, 
both a science and an art. To teach future pro- 
fessional librarians management skills requires a 
faculty with professional management training 


and experience. The second reason is that the: 


skills acquired through years of on-the-job ex- 


perience can not always be communicated directly 
to the student. 

It may not be the function of the library school 
to turn out managers, since their major function 
is to train librarians. But they must recognize 
that some of their students will, in a short time, 
move from a role as librarian to a role as man- 
ager. To the degree that these people are properly 
trained in management skills, to that degree will 
they function effectively as managers and will 
their libraries be able to accomplish their goals. 

Joun J. OLIVA 

Research Assistant 
Library School 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


Attendance at ASPA 
I attended the Washington, D.C., national 


conference of the American Society for Public 
Administration. Again, this year, I was struck 
by the fact that librarians were noticeably ab- 
sent at this gathering. 

I think we belong at a working conference de- 
voted to aspects of administering the programs 
of the Great Society. Health, recreation, and 
education professionals were there. 

Ambasador to NATO Harlan Cleveland pre- 
sented the keynote address on the complexities of 
administration. He noted the need to bring in 
more specialists to the ASPA to inform them 
and to strengthen the work of American public 
executives. 

The ambassador was speaking to us. 

Henry M. KAPENSTEIN 
Northeast Área Administrator 
Northeast Regional Library 
Philadelphia 


Retired Librarians 


Marjorie Thorpe, in her letter to Ruth Warncke 
(March 1966 Bulletin) on “For Retired Librar- 
ians” suggests “a clearing house for the needs 
. . . that retired librarians might fill, either for 
travel and/or living expenses or for no salary 
at all for a few weeks or months." All of which 
may be well and good, or may be all wrong. 
- As a successful librarian who will face manda- 
tory retirement within a few years, there is an- 
other point of view, to wit, let us not belittle our 
professional worth, which is substantiated by 
tangible results. We have fought long and hard 
to erase the image of “the little old lady checking 
out books of romance to middle-aged housewives" 
and to obtain salaries commensurate with our 
professional responsibilities. 

We may not like it, but in our United States 
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“Highly ‘ciate 
would be an understatement: 


Library Journal — 


1) “Mari Sandoz has taken the theme of 
Custer’s last stand and given it new di- 
mension and understanding... . All 
libraries will want it in their collections.” 


2) Books for Young Adults: "Suspense- 
ful and in beautiful prose, this is, possi- 
bly, Mari Sandoz's best book." 


A.L.A. Booklist — 
1) “A distinguished literary style 
combined with thorough research 
makes this an outstanding contri- 
bution.” 


2) Suggested for the small library 
3) Books for young adults 


N.Y. Times Book Review — “A per- 
fect mating of subject and author... 
Probably the best account of the battle 
ever written.” 


The Battle 
of the Little 
Bighorn 
by MARI 
SANDOZ 


pod iin 50 
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we are living in a moneyed economy where worth 
is measured by the dollars required to obtain it. 
My retired friends in professional fields, in- 
dustrial administrators, university professors, sci- 
entsts, etc., are paid consultant fees higher than 
their yearly salaries were before their retirement. 
Blessed with good health and the privilege of 
living in an exciting, challenging world, I am 
going to expect my experience as a library con- 
sultant to be adequately paid for or my time will 
be most happily occupied with other pursuits. 
Mns. DonorHv Corrin Hickey 
Librarian 
Idaho Falls Public Library 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


À second to Marjorie H. Thorpe's suggestion in 
the March Free for Áll: A clearing point for 
ideas, employable skills, and needs for part-time 
and specialized work in libraries and library 
schools—all relating to retiring librarians— 
should serve the interests of many bendes the 
librarians themselves, 

CLARA E. STONER 

Lewisburg, Pa. 


The Early Librarians 


Re your sketch of Malcolm Wyer and the state- 
ment that he was perhaps the last to know 
Dewey and the other early librarians: John 
Boynton Kaiser, Joseph Wheeler, and Louis 
Round Wilson are all in the same generation as 
Wyer and were all active early in the century. 
ROBERT THAYER JORDAN 
McLean, Virginia 


ALA SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
Watch for the announcements to be carried 
in the January 1967 ALA Bulletin about the 
San Francisco Conference, June 25-July 1. 
In addition to general information concern- 
ing hotel housing, preconference institutes, 
the general program, and the president’s 
special program, the issue will include a 
tear-out postcard for making room reserva- 
tions. 

Exhibitors are reminded that full in- 
formation on the 1967 conference exhibits 
will be mailed on January 6. For those ex- 
hibitors who will þe in New Orleans during 
the Midwinter Meeting week, January 9-13, 
copies of the brochure and applications for 
space will be available there. 
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TITLES FROM JAPAN PUBLICATIONS 


JAPANESE INTERIORS 


The Editorial Board, GAkvuvo SHOBO com- 
bines delightful photographs and informative 
text to give one a fine idea of the interiors of 
Japanese homes of fifty years ago. 83 pages, of 
text, photographs, glossary. $3.95 


DYNAMIC JUDO: 


Throwing Techniques. Vol. 1 by Kazuzo 
Kupo (9th Dan): Kudo is the only living 
pupil of the founder of judo, Jigoro Kano. He 
explains 64 throwing techniques and their 
variant methods, and an interpretive set of 
series-photos. (November) 


DYNAMIC JUDO: 


Grappling Techniques. Vol. 2 by Kazuzo 
Kupo. This companion volume to the one of 
"throwing techniques" explains 54 grappling 
techniques, their many applications and series- 
photographs. (November) $8.50 


IHE WORLD OF ORIGAMI 


By Isao Honpa. An original and definitive 
book on Origami with 160 models and! instruc- 
tion covering basies to final mastery of tech- 
nique. 150 photos of completed works, 2,000 
charts. $9.50 


TREASURES OF 
THE SHOSOIN 


Edited by the Shosoin Office, this elegant 


` volume illustrates and describes art treasures 


that have been preserved for 1200 years. 110 
pages of full-color plates and 110 pages of 
text. $32.50 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN 
PAPER CRAFT 


By SaDAMI VAMADA and KixoTApA Iro. The 

potential of paper as utilized in superb ex- 

amples of craft achievement. Stimulating forms 

and innovation in this specialized field of art. 
$ 


A 


A 





175 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y., N.Y. / 


THIS IS KARATE 


By MasutTatsu OYAMA. A masterwork in text 
and photo covering Karate technique and 
philosophical background utilizing 2,000 gra- 
vure illustrations in 29 Chapters. Laminated 
jacket, boxed, cloth over boards. $15.00 


WHAT IS KARATE? 
(New Edition) 


By Masutatsu OYAMA. All the essential begin- 
ning karate techniques beautifully organized 
for understanding and practice. Contains more 
vital and practical self defense techniques than 
any other comparable work. $7.50 


PAPER PLAYTIME 


By Sapamr Yamapa. Introduction to a new 
kind of paper craft which will stimulate young 
imaginations, Many fascinating subjects to 
bring to life; 50 patterns and colorful illustra- 
tions. $2.50 


JAPANESE 
SENSE OF BEAUTY 


By Sxmoku Noma, Chief Curator of the Tokyo 
National Museum. Superb examples of con- 
temporary art are presented in 71 full color 
plates and 70 b&w illus. $7.95 


COMPLETE SUMI-E 
TECHNIQUES 


A compilation of 4 specialized books on ink 
painting by SADAMI YAMADA with direc- 
tions for painting 200 subjects. Excellent self 
instruction. $7.00 


JAPAN PUBLICATIONS 


JAPAN PUBLICATIONS TRADING CO., (U.S.A.) INC. 


P.O. BOX 469, RUTLAND, VT. 05701 


PLEASE ORDER FROM RUTLAND OFFICE 
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jackets. Protect them with MYLAR’ 


Experience proves that books circulate at catalogs. For further information and a 
least twice as often when their paper book demonstration sheet of Du Pont MYLAR 
jackets are left on. Jacket covers of Du Pont polyester film, mail this coupon today. 
MYLAR* polyester film keep paper jackets pe —————— Eus PONT REGISTERED TRADEMARK, 


looking neat and attractive checkout after | 9u Pont Company, Film Department, Room 46188 











checkout. | Please send me information on book-jacket covers of 
Jacket covers of MYLAR resist scratching, | MYLAR anda demonstration sheet of Du Pont MYLAR film. 
won't cloud or turn brittle with age. They | Name 

permit effective jacket display for years. Title 

They are perfect for Children’s Corners and Address. 

Young Readers sections. MYLAR protects 

books from spilled soft drinks, ice cream, E Site cee fo 





Specify MYLAR the next time you order book- 
jacket covers or look for the MYLAR 
trademark when ordering from suppliers 


(POND MYLAR* 


314.4, p, FAT. Fk 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


| 
| 
peanut butter, jelly... and children. | 
| 
| 
| 





Melville J. Ruggles will serve as staff director of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries. The appointment was 


announced by Dr. Douglas M. Knight, chairman of the Commission 
and president of Duke University. 


The Commission was created by President Johnson in an executive 
order, September 2, to assist the simultaneously created Pres- 
ident's Committee on Libraries in appraising "the role of 
libraries as resources for scholarly pursuit, as centers for the 
dissemination of knowledge, and as components of the Nation's 
rapidly evolving communications and information-exchange network" 
and in developing recommendations for action "to ensure an 
effective and efficient library system." 


Mr. Ruggles, vice president and secretary of the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc. since its establishment in 1956, will 

be on leave from the Council. He received an A.B. degree from 
Oberlin College (summa cum laude), a B.S. in Library Service and 
a M.A. in Public Law from Columbia University. In addition to 
service with The New York Public Library and the library of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. in New York, the Rand Corpo- 
ration, and the East European Fund of the Ford Foundation, Mr. 
Ruggles has had extensive experience in the U.S. Department of 
State and the U.S. Information Agency. 


The American Library Association is eager, through its members, 
officers, and headquarters staff, to assist the Commission in all 
possible ways. 


The land adjoining the Headquarters Building on the west and north 
became available for purchase at the time of the Executive 


Board's October 27-29 Meeting in Chicago. The Board concluded 
the land would be a good investment as well as providing desir- 
able space for expansion of. Headquarters should Headquarters 
remain in Chicago and direcczed that negotiations be undertaken 
for the purchase of the land from the Archdiocese of Chicago. 


The acquisition of the land (approximately 26,000 square feet) 
will not alter Headquarters site explorations now under way by the 
Executive Board. The Board's Subcommittee on Space Needs will 
continue its study of possible sites in Chicago and elsewhere 

and your attention is called especially to "Keep the Lines Open" 
in this issue by Katherine Laich, Chairman of the Subcommittee. 
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The J. Morris Jones - World Book. Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award is 
again called to the attention of all units, including state and 


regional chapters, of the ALA. All units were informed of the 
Award in September 1966; it was also announced in the November 
1966 ALA Bulletin. During the period since the establishment of 
this ALA Award by Field Enterprises Educational Corporation in 
1960, the Award has provided $150,000 for the support of ALA 
programs which encourage and advance the development of public 
and/or school library service through recognition and support of 
programs which implement ALA Goals for Action. Applications for 
the 1967-68 Award of-$25,000 must reach the Executive Director 
of ALA no later than two weeks following the close of the 1967 
ALA Midwinter Meeting. 


A report on the aid given to ALA programs by this Award will 
appear in the ALA Bulletin in the spring. 


The Rector of the University of Brasilia, Professor Laerte Ramos de 
Carvalho, accompanied by several faculty members of the Univer- 


sity, arrived in the United States on October 31 for a three- 
week study tour of universities in connection with the Univer- 
sity's plans for a new library. The group's itinerary included 
New York, Detroit, Ann Arbor, South Bend, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Washington, D.C. 


Among the visitors were Professor A.L.C. Vicentini, Coordinator 
of the University Library System, and Professor Edson Nery da 
Fonseca, Coordinator of the Faculty of Library Science.  Arrange- 
ments for the visit were planned with the assistance of Charles 
F. Gosnell, chairman of the ALA Advisory Committee for the 
University of Brasilia Library Development Project and Director 
of Libraries, New York University. 


Dr. Philip Ennis, University of Chicago Graduate Library School, has 
accepted President Gaver's invitation to serve as a consultant to 
the Council Committee on Freedom of Access to Libraries. The 
Committee (Keith Doms, chairman) expects to make a progress report 
at the 1967 Midwinter Meeting. 


$, aan of. veut 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


November 15, 1966 
ALA Conferences: San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22—28, 1969; Seattle, June 
21-27, 1970; Dallas, June 20-26, 1971; Boston, June 25-July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, 
Nevada, June 24—30, 1973. Midwinter Meeting: New Orleans, January 9—14, 1967. 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 

. turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Partial List of Libraries 


Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Puhlic Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Puhlic Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, HI. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, lil. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
indianapolis, Ind. 


_East Chicago Public Library, 


East Chicago, ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pune Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
i0 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


By Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND FUNDS SET FOR 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS IN '67 

After quelling a last-minute controversy in 
the Senate over a foreign investment bill laden 
with incidental amendments, the second session 
of the 89th Congress adjourned sine die Octo- 
ber. 22, having recorded another year of out- 
standing legislative achievement. The last week 
was especially hectic since the major education 
bills related to libraries and the appropriation 
measures to fund them were not given final ap- 
proval until the closing hours. 

Although the President has yet to sign the 
legislation, and final reports have not been pub- 
lished, the latest information available is the 
basis of the following summary of the principal 
programs of concern to librarians. It will be sev- 
eral weeks before copies of all the new public 
laws are available from the House and Senate 
Documents Rooms. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments (H.R.13161) 


The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
was extended for two years and the following 
funds were authorized: 

Title I, Educationaly Deprived Children: 
$1,433,589,014, fiscal 1967, and $2,291,404,689, 
fiscal 1968 (1967 appropriation: $1,070,410,000). 

Title IT, Library Resources and Textbooks: 
$128,750,000, fiscal 1967, and $154,500,000, 
fiscal 1968 (1967 appropriation: $145 million). 

Title IIT, Supplementary Centers and Services: 
$180,250,000, fiscal 1967, and $515 million, fiscal 
1968 (1967 appropriation, $145 million). 

Title IV, Cooperative Research: five-year au- 
thorization provided in P.L. 89-10. 

Title V, Strengthening State Education Depart- 
ments: $30 million, fiscal 1967, and $50 million, 
fiscal 1968 (1967 appropriation: $22 million). 

Title VI (new), Handicapped Children: 
$51,560,000, fiscal 1967, and $154,500,000, fiscal 
1968 (no appropriation). 





The Adult Education Act of 1966 transfers the 
adult basic education program from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to the Office of Education 
and creates a National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Basic Education. Funds authorized are 
$40 million in fiscal 1967 and $60 million in fiscal 
1968 (1967 appropriation: $30 million, to be 
funded from total ESEA). 


Higher Education Amendments (H.R.14644) 


The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
was extended for three years and the following 


: funds were authorized: 


Title I, Undergraduate Facilities: $475 million, 
fiscal 1967; $728 million, fiscal 1968; and $936 
million, fiscal 1969 (1967 appropriation: $450 
million). Provisions were revised for allotments 
for junior colleges and technical institutes as 
follows: 22 per cent in fiscal 1967; 23 per cent 
in fiscal 1968; and 24 per cent in fiscal 1969. Up 
to $7 million may be used for administration and 
planning each year, and funds from Title I may 
also be used to pay administrative expenses of 
Title VI (Equipment) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. All facilities must be accessible to 
handicapped persons. 

Title II, Graduate Facilities: $60 million, fiscal 
1967; $120 million, fiscal 1968; and $120 million, 
fiscal 1969 (1967 appropriation: $60 million). 

Title III, Undergraduate and Graduate Loans: 
$200 million, fiscal 1967; $400 million, fiscal 
1968; and $400 million, fiscal 1969 (1967 ap- 
propriation: $200 million). 

The Higher Education Act, Title III, Develop- 
ing Institutions, was extended for two years. Au- 
thorization: $30 million, fiscal 1967, and $55 mil- 
lion, fiscal 1968 (1967 appropriation: $30 mil- 
lion). 

The Maintenance of Effort Requirement of 
HEA, Title I-A, College Library Resources, is 
liberalized, permitting the base year to be shifted 
from the preceding fiscal year to “the two fiscal 
years preceding the fiscal year for which the grant 
is requested, whichever is the lesser." 

Works of art may be included in the cost of 
facilities up to one per cent of the total. 

*Industrial Arts” is added as a subject eligible 
for aid under Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act beginning in fiscal 1968 with a 
$10 million additional authorization. 

Title I of the International Education Act of 
1966 (H.R.14643) will provide grants to col- 
leges and universities, nonprofit organizations, 
and scholarly associations for graduate and un- 
dergraduate programs in international studies. 
Authorization: $1 million, fiscal 1967; $40 mil. 
lion, fiscal 1968; and $90 million, fiscal 1969. 
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Title II, Amendments to Existing Legislation Title III —interlibrary cooperation: 
Related to International Education Act, includes $375,000 


an amendment to Title XI of the NDEA adding Title IV-A—State institutional Li- For 
a program of Institutes in International Affairs brary services: $375,000 Planning 


for secondary schoolteachers. Authorization: $3.5 Title [V-B—library services to the 
million for fiscal 1967 and $6 million for fiscal physically handicapped: $250,000 
1968. No funds were appropriated to implement 
any part of this act. Higher Education Act, 

Title II—$35.3 million 
APPROPRIATIONS UNCERTAIN TILL FINAL HOURS . 

Unlike the foregoing, some library programs Part A—college library resources $25,000,000 
had long ago passed the authorization stage, Part B—training 3,750,000 
but these, too, were in jeopardy during the clos- research T 3,990,000 
ing hours of Congress, awaiting the final dis- Part C—LC uL ordo and 
position of funds in the pair of major appro- cataloging 3,000,000 
priation bills in conference the last two days: : > aa 
The Labor- HEW Appropriation Bil (HR. nanona Defense aid A ct—$446,357,000 
14745) and the 1967. Supplemental Approprie- Title II—Instr uctional 
tion Bill (H.R. 18381). Differences were re- Assistance $79,200,000 


solved at last with the following amounts ap- Title XI—Institutes 
propriated after a series of crises: including school librarians 30,000,000 


Library Services and Construction Act—$76 Arts and Humanities Education Activities— 


million $1,000,000 

Title I—public library services: $35 million Section 12, Instructional 

Title II—public library construction: $40 mil- Assistance $500,000 
lion Section 13, Institutes 500,000 


1O NEW FROM E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
5 
| 


ser in DLO CADMUS BOOKS 


Through the years E. M. Hale and Company has been 
foremost among the producers of quality literature 
fer children and young people. Careful selection, 
superior bindings, and reasonable prices are the 
principles on which our program continues to be 
firmly based, and these are backed by unqualified 
attention to service. 


We have published 106 new titles in 1966 -— 76 in 
groups K through Six and 30 for Junior High 
School. 


All are available now and in ample supply. 


Several hundred other Cadmus titles 
are also in print. 


WRITE FOR A BROCHURE ON CADMUS BOOKS 
AND OTHER HALE PUBLICATIONS. 


EM. Hole oud Ong 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY bbs hos 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 54701 
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Medical Library Assistance Act—$13,800,000 


Construction 

TAMING oos Vie e ERES 1,000,000 
Special Scientific Projects ........ 120,000 
Research and Development ........ 1,500,000 
Resources ............. Padus 2,700,000 
Regional Medical Libraries ....... 200,000 
Publications ................. 780,000 


Appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies (H.R. 18119), finally ap- 
proved October 20, includes the following 
library-related items: 

Appalachian Aid—supplemental] grants, $30 
million 
Economic 
$170 million 
State Technical Services—grants and ex- 
penses—$5.5 million 


Development—fíacilities grants, 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


COPYRIGHT LAW REVISION 
On October 12, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives filed its report 


—— $7,500,000 


on H. R. 4347, the bill for the general revision 
of the copyright law, together with the bill in 
the form as amended by the committee. The 
amended bill and the report are the result of 
51 executive sessions of Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the Judiciary Committee, chaired by Repre- 
sentative Robert W. Kastenmeier (D., Wis.). 
The report explains the reasons the committee 
adopted certain portions of the bill and amended 
others. The measure remains the same in its 
structure and general approach, but some sig- 
nificant changes were made. The changes include 
the insertion of guidelines on fair use and the 
addition of a provision permitting nonprofit 
institutions having archival custody over manu- 
scripts or similar collections of unpublished 
works of scholarly value to make facsimile re- 
productions of items in their collections for 
preservation or deposit for research use in 
another similar institution. A limited supply of 
copies of the bill in printed form are available 
from the Copyright Office on request. 


SEVENTH EDITION OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS AVAILABLE 
The Seventh Edition of Subject Headings 
Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library 
of Congress has just been published and is for 





IMPORTANT REFERENCE WORKS 


ELECTRONICS 
SOURCE BOOK 
FOR TEACHERS 


HAROLD A. SPIELMAN, 
Ed.D. 

PROF, OF EDUCATION 
CITY COLLEGE 

OF NEW YORK 





Lou ie a 


A virtual encyclopedia of the entire spectrum of 
modern electronics. 1609 pages, over 2100 illustra- 
tions, 3000 bibliographic references, 50 pages of 
appendices; three-volume clothbound set in slip case, 
$48.00. 


For our latest catalog, write: Library Sales Department 


HAYDEN BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


FROM HAYDEN 


microelectronic desig, 


SOR MGR E220: NOI z eo ir ide espe 
` : 


MICROELECTRONIC 
DESIGN 


EDITED BY 

HOWARD BIERMAN 
SELECTED FROM 
ELECTRONIC DESIGN 





Almost ninety authoritative discussions covering the 
entire field of microelectronics, from basic principles 
to circuit conversion, prototypes, and testing. 

312 pages, illustrated, clothbound, $11.50. 


116 W. 14th St., New York, N.Y. 10011 
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sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, - 


Building 159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, 
D.C. 2054], at $15 a copy. Orders may be 
charged against subscribers’ accounts provided 
the exact account number with the Card Division 
is indicated on each order. If purchasers do not 
have accounts with the Card Division, Payment 
in advance must accompany orders. Remittances 
should be made payable to the Chief, Card 
Division, Library of Congress. Stamps and Super- 
intendent of Documents coupons cannot be ac- 
cepted. Publications sold by the Card Division 
cannot be charged against deposit accounts with 
the Superintendent of Documents, since each 
agency operates independently of the other. 

The seventh edition, edited by Marguerite V. 
Quattlebaum, contains subject headings pub- 
lished in the previous editions of the list and in 
their supplements through June 1964. Subse- 
quent additions and changes will be found in 
the supplement for July 1964-December 1965 
(246 p., for sale by the Card Division at $2.50 
a copy) and in monthly cumulative supplements 
beginning with January 1966 (for sale by the 
Card Division at $5 a year). 

The entire list of subject headings was »re- 
pared at the Government Printing Office on 
paper-tape perforators from copy supplied by 


the Library of Congress. The paper tape was 
converted to magnetic tape and processed 
through an electronic computer to create a mas- 
ter file magnetic tape. This master tape was 
used to create a special magnetic tape, from 
which a paper tape was created. From the paper 
tape, camera copy was prepared automatically 
by photocomposing machines. The copy was 
made up into pages and photographed; the 
resulting negatives were used to prepare plates 
to print the seventh edition on offset presses. 

The Government Printing Office was instru- 
mental in the development of computer programs 
and production techniques which have made it 
possible to utilize the most recent developments 
in printing technology and to apply automation 
to the publication of this latest edition of the 
library of Congress subject heading list. This 
is the largest single publication which has been 
produced by the Government Printing Office 
using computers and photocomposition. 

In order to keep the seventh edition in one 
volume of manageable size and to keep its price 
within the reach of all who may need it, rela- 
tively inexpensive white offset book paper was 
used. The red buckram binding in which this 
edition is clad will distinguish it from the pre- 
vious editions. 


what an appropriate gift for a Librarian to give at Christmas time} 
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ISSUES THROUGH NOVEMBER 
GENERAL SERIES 1. 


ST. BASIL the GREAT 

ST. BENEDICT 

ST. HIPPOLYTUS 

ST. CYPRIAN of CARTHAGE 


ANGLICAN SERIES 


JEREMY TAYLOR, Part! 
JEREMY TAYLOR, Part Il 
JOHN MASON NEALE 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY 


For December: 


SAINT AMBROSE 
RICHARD HOOKER 
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is - MU oxcerpts from the D aints 
a WE ons (And Great Writers of The Church) 


an entire Library of Christian Classics 
TWO BOOKLETS PUBLISHED EACH MONTH 


24 ISSUES A YEAR 


YOU GIVE A TRIPLE GIFT 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIME you give all books published to date 
beautifully gift-boxed. 
handling” to speed delivery.) 

2. FOR MONTHS TO COME you give two books each month. 
3. FOR A LIFE TIME you give an addition to the personal library 
to be read and reread and always cherished. 


(All Christmas orders shipped "special 


$6.25 PER YEAR (24 issues) 


PUBLISHERS 


St. Charles" House 


BOX 505 ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 60174 
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Since January 1966, the supplements have 
heen printed by the automated printing tech- 
niques used for the seventh edition. Editorial 
staff members in the Subject Cataloging Divi- 
sion are now assigning locator numbers (com- 
patible with those on the master tape for the 
seventh edition) to the headings in the July 
1964-December 1965 supplement, and these 
headings will be rekeyboarded at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. When all the headings 
contained in the supplements are available on 
tape compatible with that for the seventh edition, 
it wil be possible at any time to incorporate 
them with the tape for the basic list to form 
a new edition, thus eliminating all but a frac- 
tion of the keyboarding or typesetting and proof- 
reading operations which in the past have re- 
quired 18 to 24 months each time a new edition 
of the basic list has been published. Because of 
this saving in time, subsequent new editions of 
the basic list will be almost current at the time 
of their publication. 


SHARED CATALOGING 

A special session at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations held 
at The Hague, September 12-17, was devoted to 
"shared cataloging," a feature of LC's plan to 
fulfill its obligations under Title II-C of the 
Higher Education Áct of 1965 for the acquisition 
and prompt cataloging of materials of research 
value published anywhere in the world. This 
entails enlisting the cooperation of other coun- 
tries by making arrangements with their national 
libraries and/or national bibliographies to ob- 
tain, in advance of the publication of those 
bibliographies, cataloging data about the cur- 
rently published books of their respective coun- 
tries. By obtaining such data, LC can adapt the 
entries to American use, publish catalog cards 
quickly, and ideally have those cards available 
as soon as U.S. libraries can obtain the books 
themselves. The cards, in turn, are published in 
LC's book catalogs, which thus become a kind 
of selective international bibliography useful to 
libraries and researchers everywhere. This plan, 
characterized by IFLA President Sir Frank 
Francis as "electrifying," was cited by him as 
one of the three most important library develop- 
ments of the year. The special session, which 


he chaired, gave the Librarian of Congress, L. 


Quincy Mumford, and the assistant librarian, 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. Hamer, an opportunity to ex- 
plain the cooperative arrangements that have 
already been made with Austria, England, 
France, Norway, and Western Germany and to 
invite further participation in the program. 





An informal conference on the same subject 
was held in Vienna between the librarian, the 
assistant librarian, the director of the processing 
department, and other LC officials and repre- 
sentatives of national libraries and national 
bibliographies of six East European countries— 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. Arranged by Dr. Stumm- 
voll at LC's request, this two-day meeting evoked 
favorable response. In time, and as money per- 
mits, it is expected that arrangements for shared 
cataloging programs will be worked out with 
each of these countries. Further discussions 
about this program, as well as about the exten- 
sion to Yugoslavia of the P. L. 480 acquisitions 
program as authorized by Congress for fiscal year 
1967, were held with government officials and 
librarians in that country and there, too, a very 


cordial and cooperative attitude was expressed. 
eoo 





CORRECTION 
In the Headquarters Staff listing of the Novem- 
ber Bulletin, the Knapp School Libraries 
Project was omitted. The project staff is: 
Peggy A. Sullivan, director 
Mrs. Edith McCormick, assistant to the di- 
rector 


FIRST PRINTING 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED ON THE 


w= WATER! 


e 375 Hardbound Pages of terminology, pictures, 
tables and illustrative charts 

se Considered a communication “must” for 
every private and public library by the 
nation's water pollution control authorities 
and those concerned with water management 


e Heartily endorsed by federal and state 
legislators, Conservation Commissions, 
Forestry and Water Resource Commissions 


$12.95 Postpaid 


THOMAS PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
724 Desnoyer Street Kaukauna, Wisconsin 
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. Now you can reproduce catalo g cards 


in seconds with the Xerox 914. M 2 "s : 
You can copy four different cards at once i ZEE 
and make any number of copies you want. —. . . 
| Pus fe TS 














“Itp S S0 quick 
and easy.” 


. ~~ 
Mida ve mth aint lh 


Here's how you copy 
catalog cards in seconds. H 


All you need are the originals and stand- 
ard card stock. 
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1. Load the card stock into the Xerox 914. 
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2. Place the catalog cards in this special 
holder so the cards will be positioned prop- 
erly on the scanning glass. 


PERETE 
E 


“fi ma 55 
M D 
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push the button. 


Now, just stand there. The Xerox 914 
does the rest. 

The 914 will even copy worn and frayed 
cards and make copies that are often bet- 
ter than the originals. 

If you want to make a change on a cata- 
log card, you merely dab on Xerox Snopake 
correction fluid and type in any changes. 

The Xerox 914 never makes a mistake. 
Every copy is an exact copy. No more 
proofreading. 

If this is the only job the Xerox 914 did 
for you, you'd be ’way ahead. But there's 
more. Much more. 


Eliminate typing overdue book notices. 


Many libraries that have a 914 copier 
are converting to a new system that identi- 
fies borrowers of overdue books as well as 
the books themselves. 

To borrow a book, a reader fills out a bor- 
rowing card with his name, address and 








When the due date rolls around, the bor- 
rower and the book are instantly identified 
from the information on the borrowing 
card. 

Simply mail a xerocopy of the borrow- 
ing card to the borrower. 

Compare this method with the method 
you are now using. You may be surprised 
by the amount of time and money you save. 


Cut down outside printing. 


Most libraries need a mountain of ma- 
terial copied in à year. Everything from 
administrative memos and telephone direc- 
tories to bulletins and acquisition lists. 

The Xerox 914 can handle these routine 
copying jobs quickly and economically. 


How much will all this cost? 


You don't have to buy the machine. All 
you have to pay Xerox for are the number 
of copies you make, based on a minimum 
number of copies per month. Plus a small 
monthly rental. 


What if you're opening a new branch? 


You'll need a complete set of new cards. 
Xerox will do this job for you in a fraction 
of the time and cost it usually takes. 


Fill out the coupon and we'll send you free 
of cost our new 24-page booklet “Xerox 
Systems and Services for Librarians." 


Considering the amount of material 
your library has to have copied every day, 
it only makes good sense for you to get in 
touch with the people who make the most 
advanced copying machine in the world. 


send to: Xerox Corporation 
Rochester, New York 14603. 


Name 
Title 
Address 
City 

State : 


D XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. BRANCH OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL U. $. CITIES. OVERSEASI IN ASSOCIATION WITH RANK 
ORGANISATION, LTD, RANK XEROX LTD., LONDON; FUJI-XEROX CO., TOKYO. 
XEROX AND 934 ARE TRADEMARKS OF XEROX CORPORATION, 


Zip Code —— 


Cullman Times, Florence Times, Gads- 
den Times, Huntsville Times, Selma 
Times-Journal, Northwest Arkansas 
Times, Harrison Times, West Memphis 
Times, Escondido Times-Advocate, 
Humboldt Times, Los Angeles Times, 
Visalia Times-Delta, Danbury News- 


Times, Hartford Times, Trumbull Times, 
St. Petersburg Times, Tampa Times, 
Gainesville 7imes, Thomasville 7/mes- 








Enterprise, Valdosta Times, McLeans- 
bora Times-Leader, Ottawa Republi- 
can-Times, Streator Times-Press, 

c. THE Hammond Times, Kokomo Times, 
New Castle Courier-Times, Carroll 
Times Herald, Davenport Times-Dem- 
ocrat, Marshalltown Times-Repubii- 
can, Leavenworth Times, Louisville 
Times, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Shreveport Times, Cumberland Times, 
Bay City 7imes, Port Huron Times 
Herald, St. Cloud Times, Greenville 
Delta Democrat Times, York News- 
Times,Bayonne Times, Trenton Times, 
Vineland PU Burlington 
County Times, Albany Times-Union, 

... We have 83 of themi Geneva Times, Glens Falls Times. 

= = Olean Times-Herald, Oswego Pallad- 

on microfilm! iüm-Times, Rochester Times-Union, 

' Troy Times Record, Watertown Times, 

m Asheville 7imes, Ashland Times Ga- 

(among the 900 dailies from Seattle to St. zatie, cincina Post a Ld 
. enton 7/mes, Marietta Times, Martins 

Petersburg—and from Bangor to San Antonio Feny Imes: Leader: Naw Philadelphia 

—all microfilmed by us on a continuing basis) Times, Niles Times, Van Wert Times- 
Bulletin, Zanesville Times Recorder, 
Oklahoma Times, Leavittown Times, 
Delaware County Times, Gettysburg 

Why do so many De Spare choose Times, Kittanning Leader-Times, 

Micro Photo to preserve their news- peranton BG hE An E HET 

. : rangeburg Times emocrat, Chat- 

papers on microfilm? tanooga Times, Kingsport Times, 

Houston Times, Newport News 7/mes- 


We like to think it's because we've Herald, Pulaski Southwest Times, 
proven in 20 years of service microfilm- Richmond Times-Dispatch, Roanoke 
- APA Times, Seattle Times, Fairmont, West 
ing that quality is important . . . and Virginia Times, Weirton Times, Mani- 
archival quality microfilm is the only towoc Herald-Times, Monroe Times, 
: Racine Journal-Times, Watertown 
kind we supply to our newspaper and œ Times 


library customers. 






l Subscribe to the microfilm editions of these or any of the 
over 900 newspapers we preserve on microfilm... and 

| you can also acquire complete microfilm backfiles in 
most cases. 


| For complete information and catalog, write: 


| MICRO PHOTO DIVISION (M; rS 
| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY "ELA 


| 1700 SHAW AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 
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These unique floor to ceiling 
pilasters, supporting the Estey wall-attached shelving, are typical 
of the many effects that have been created to give Estey Li- 
braries a look of distinction. 

Today’s libraries demand color and modern design in bookstacks 
and other functional equipment as well as in their sparkling new 
buildings. Estey has worked closely with hundreds of libraries, 
their architects and interior designers, to create distinctive in- 
teriors; among them the University of Vermont, University of 
New Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Massachusetts and Douglass College, the woman's college of 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey. 

If you are planning a library, be sure you are aware of Estey's 
complete line of metal bookstacks, multi-tier stacks, carrels and 
other equipment. Also ask to receive copies of The Estey Library 
Consultant—it generates ideas for modern planners. 
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Introduction 








by Robert G. Vosper, Immediate Past President, American Library Association 


A major force in the reshaping and enhance- 
ment of contemporary librarianship in this 
country is represented by the federal govern- 
ment's sharply increasing concern with and 
participation in all aspects of library service. 
In the history of the profession this is a re- 
cent phenomenon, or perhaps I should say a 
recently invigorated and expanded phenome- 
. non, because its roots do reach down some 
distance. The Library of Congress card ser- 
vice, for one example, does indicate a long- 
standing sense of responsibility to the nation- 
al library community that is not common 
with national libraries. But certainly it is 
within the last decade that we have witnessed 
a dramatic surge of federal intention to up- 
grade library services for the inquiring mind 
at all levels. 
. This federal involvement in library service 
_ is, of course, not an isolated social phenome- 
non but a part of the general movement of 
recent American experience with a great vari- 
ety of public social services. Yet it is fair to 
say that the federal library conscience was not 
wholly self-stimulated. It did not develop 
. without effort or simply through the inertia of 
uniform movement in other fields. I would 
. emphasize here that the library profession, 
acting effectively through ALA, has been a 
prime mover in generating and guiding this 
new phenomenon. The profession has, I think, 


perceptively judged the modern political and 
social climate and has worked responsibly 
with the dynamics of the time. 

This leads me to state directly that this 
movement is fundamentally a sound one and 
basically well ordered. It is based in a joint 
recognition by the federal government and the 
profession that there have been unjustifiable 
gaps and a glaring unevenness in the quality 
of library services across the country. It is 
based in a concurrent recognition by both 
parties that a high level of library service is 
an essential undergirding to these several na- 
tional commitments: 


* to enhanced and equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all the people, 

* to an enriched cultural life for all the 
people, 

* to a highly sophisticated level of academic 
and industrial research, and, fundamentally, 
* to the right of every inquiring mind to 
reach the outer limits of its abilities. 


Yet as we have moved forward forcefully 
and usefully on the federal grant, we have 
been increasingly aware of serious disabilities 
at the state level. We have a long tradition of 
municipal, county, and multicounty library 
support and services. But, historically, the 
state, in most instances, has been a weak ele- 
ment in the total pattern. 
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I judge it is too soon to write off the states 
as an essential element in the American sys- 
tem of government, but if the states are to 
maintain themselves as a vital force in the so- 
cial services, then they must participate use- 
- fully in serving contemporary needs. We are 
all aware of this basic tension in American 
society. 

Thus, in this special issue, we will look, and 
look optimistically, at statewide library ser- 
vices. We will inspect and criticize these im- 
portant and differing attempts to coordinate, 
rationalize, and upgrade library services at 
the state level. 

I am convinced that the subject dealt with 
on the following pages is the next order of 
business for the profession at large, for the 
several states, and for the federal government 


The Three R’s 


by E. B. Nyquist 


In New York, the three R's stand prominently 
for library reference and research resources, 
and they have come to symbolize an impor- 
tant program essential to the well-being of the 
state and its people. 

This has been a remarkable year for 
library development in New York State. After 


e Mr. Nyquist is dep- 
uty commissioner of 
education, New York 
State Department of 
Education. His paper 
and the three on 
the succeeding pages 
were delivered at the 
President’s Program 
during the New Yark 
Conference. 
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as well. We are concerned, of course, with the 
proper ordering of library service, but we are 
also pauci. with the proper ordering and 
balancing of American government and with 
the proper ordering of social and intellectual 
services within American society. 

This is an age of remarkable technical ca- 
pacities for nationally oriented and generated 
information services and systems of all kinds. 
At this point, the library profession, with its 
responsibility for the intellectual development 
of the individual inquiring mind, must be 
sensitive to individual human goals and to the 
requirements of a free and open society. 
Those goals and those requirements may not 
always be best served solely by federal efforts 
and federal requirements. We must look to 
the states as well. 


in New York 


six years of frustrating effort, the state legis- 
lature, on the recommendation of the gover- 
nor, has for the first time appropriated money 
for a reference and research library resources 
program. We also secured this year a substan- 
tial increase in the formula for the support of 
the regional public library systems. 

In the session recently concluded, the legis- 
lature voted the sum of $700,000 to the State 
Education Department for the development of 

a statewide information system and reference 


and research library program. (This is in ad- 
dition to the $13,325,000 appropriation. for 


local public library service and additional 
funds for the state library and other depart- 
ment library operations.) 

Plans for the use of this money include: 

First, the Education Department's Division 
of Electronic Data Processing and the state 
library will engage in a common project lead- 
ing to the automation of the state library's 
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serial holdings as. ike báüsis for Stine a 
statewide union list of serials, indicating 
holdings in the major libraries of the state. 

We anticipate that work also will begin on 
the design of an automated cataloging system, 
which will have applicability for both the 
major public library systems of the state and 
the more specialized institutional research col- 
lections. Every effort will be made to keep 
these developments in tune with services and 
projected plans at the national level. 

Second, while the traditional orientation of 
state library extension agencies has been on 
public library service, it is clear that a paral- 
lel effort should be made to provide leader- 
ship in fostering improvement of college, uni- 
versity, and special libraries. 

This year, a new Academic and Research 
Library Bureau is being organized within the 
present Library Extension Division (to be re- 
named the Division of Library Development). 
Field staff will be hired to advise institutions 
of higher education and other agencies with 
research libraries on the development of plans 
and policies to insure a coordinated library 
program. The new bureau will work to insure 
the development of a coherent statewide refer- 
ence program with appropriate articulation of 
regional planning with the state-level pro- 
gram. 

Third, our planning has always stressed the 
concept of "building on strength." In 1966- 
67, a study will be completed which will assist 
in identifying those research libraries which 
have major subject strengths and could per- 
form services on behalf of the statewide net- 
work. As an outgrowth of this study, the state 
will then enter into contracts with designated 
reference libraries for interlibrary loan ser- 
vices and bibliographic assistance in selected 
subject areas and related reference work on 
behalf of the statewide network. When opera- 
tive, it is expected that a reader would first 
turn to his local institutions, then to a region- 
al system of research libraries, then to the 
state library. Requests not filled through such 
a chain would be forwarded to appropriate 
libraries under contract with the state. 

We also expect to initiate a communica- 
tions experiment linking the state library and 
three research libraries using high-speed de- 
vices. 


Fourth, in nthe past two years, six reference. 
and research library systems have been orga- 
nized on a regional basis and chartered by the 
governing Board of Regents. While some of 
these agencies are still only paper structures, 
others are ready to undertake cooperative 
projects as funds are supplied to them. 

All of the six systems cover several counties 
and include a variety of public and private 
institutions of higher education and the re- 
gional public library systems. It is probable 
that no more than eight or nine such refer- 
ence and research systems will be needed to 
cover the whole state. The six chartered sys- 
tems now organized are located in Long Is- 
land, New York City, Southeastern New 
York, the Capital District area, the North 
Country, and the Rochester-Genesee Valley 
area. 

Upon the development by the department of 
minimum standards and the registration of 
these agencies as meeting such standards, 
small establishment grants will be made to the 
agencies from the state funds appropriated to 
the department. In the future, a multimillion- 
dollar state aid formula of basic support is 
envisaged for approved regional reference 
and research library systems. We expect also 
to contract with these systems for some exper- 
imental work, especially in developing a 
union list of serials. 

In summary, the current year’s efforts are 
directed towards the use of electronic data 
processing in developing a union list of seri- 
als; the formation of a strong state library 
field staff for work with academic and re- 
search libraries; the identification of research 
libraries of major subject strengths as a basis 
for future contracts; some experimental 
work; and assistance for the development of 
regional reference systems. 


Background of this year’s appropriation 

The appropriation of $700,000 for 1966- 
67 and the reference and research program 
just outlined represent the culmination of six 
years of effort. It is also, in a very real sense, 
the capstone of twenty years of effort at the 
state level which has brought into being a sys- 
tem of 22 public library systems serving 98 
per cent of the state. 

The need for improved reference and re- 
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search library service in New York State was 
given official recognition in 1960 when the 
Commissioner’s Committee on Reference and 
Research Library Resources was appointed to 
study the problems of library service of an 
advanced nature. Committee members, repre- 
senting higher education, government, busi- 
ness and industry, and libraries worked for 
nearly two years to clarify the problem and to 
‘develop solutions. In December 1961, they 
submitted their report. They stressed 1) that 
the library needs of research and higher edu- 
cation should be met in a single plan and 2) 
that there is a need for a total coordinated 
program which includes all types of libraries 
—academic, special, and public. 

The plan proposed a state-level advisory 
board and state-level services, plus regional 
research library systems based on voluntary 
associations of the research and academic 
libraries in an area. It was proposed that the 
state assist in the development of the program 
through state grants-in-aid to the regional sys- 
tems and through financing of the state-level 
research library services. 

The governing Board of Regents, head of 
the educational system of the state, backed 
fully the report of the 3 R’s Committee. A leg- 
islative bill embodying its principal recom- 
mendations became a perennial favorite. It 
was introduced in successive years from 1961 
through 1965. The entire library community 
of the state worked actively for its passage, 
but combined efforts met only with frustra- 
tion. This year no bill was introduced. Instead, 
the governor requested funds in his executive 
budget for the initiation of a statewide infor- 
mation system, a reference and research pro- 
gram, such funds to be allocated to the Edu- 
cation Department. 

The springboard for success in 1966 was 
the holding of our first Governor's Conference 
on Libraries in June 1965. Governor Rocke- 
feller called the conference “to explore pro- 
gress and problems in library development 
for New York State with special emphasis on 
the application of data processing techniques 
for reference and research." The conference 
brought together 200 selected representatives 
from public and private educational institu- 
tions, science and industry, government and 
libraries. 
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Out of the conference came the appoint- 
ment by the governor of a committee, chaired 
by the governor’s secretary, William J. 
Roran, to make recommendations to him con- 
cerning the conference findings. Their princi- 
pal recommendations have led to the passage 
of a bill to increase state aid to public library 
systems by about one-third and to the ap- 
propriation of $700,000 to initiate the refer- 
ence and research library program. 


Related studies and efforts 


The intervals between the publication of the 
Commissioner’s Committee Report on Refer- 
ence and Research Library Resources in 1961, 
the Governor’s Library Conference in 1965, 
and legislative success in 1966 were marked 
by continuing efforts of the Education De- 
partment and the regions to clarify and to 
formulate the proposed program with greater 
specificity. 

The department contracted for two studies, 
one which would help determine how the pro- 
posed legislation would affect a specific re- 
cional area, A Reference and Research Plan 
for the Rochester Area, and another to ana- 
lyze the services and program needed at the 
state level, Strengthening and Coordinating 
Reference and Research Library Resources in 
New York State. 

In the New York Metropolitan area, sup- 
port from the Old Dominion Foundation and 
the Council on Library Resources made possi- 
ble a study entitled “Prospects for Library 
Cooperation in New York City, Planning for 
More Effective Utilization of Reference and 
Research Resources." Regional studies have 
also been completed for four other areas. All 
of these studies have contributed to further 
understanding of the initial report and have 
led to the development of specific regional 
plans within the statewide program. 

I have put before you a brief summary of 
our program for the current year and the 
background leading to current developments. - 
I would like now to sketch in for you just one 
issue which seems to me to be important as 
we plot the future of this program and some 
of the directions I believe it will take. 


The role of the state 
Federal aid to education is here to stay and 
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so is federal aid for library service. More fed- 
eral aid is needed in order to fill out the 
library mosaic of the Great Society. The re- 
cent programs, such as the amended and ex- 
panded Library Services and Construction 
Act and Title II of the Higher Education Act, 
are clearly in the national interest. States and 
localities and single institutions no longer 
can, by themselves, support libraries to the 
extent necessary for enhancing private indi- 
vidual benefit and the common good. As the 
Association of Research Libraries has out- 
lined it, a national program for research 
libraries is needed, including such features as 
expanded services from the Library of Con- 
gress. 

However, the state library agencies must 
assume an aggressive leadership role if a bal- 
anced, viable partnership of shared responsi- 
bility is to be achieved and practical effect 
given to the concept of what has come to be 
called a creative federalism. 

The role of the federal government must be 
to identify national goals in education and 
library services, to provide massive infusion 
of supporting funds, and to evaluate our total 
effort as a nation. 

The role of the state is to provide diversity 
in leadership, to organize and coordinate an 
effective library system, to establish a sound 
foundation program of financial support, to 
provide effective coordination and distribution 
of funds, to establish quality controls and 
minimum standards for achievement, to lead 
in long-range planning, to conduct and co- 
operate in research, to stimulate innovation, 
to develop good informational systems on the 
facts and conditions of libraries and librarian- 
ship, and to assist local agencies in coordinat- 
ing results. 

The state is the key to securing a proper 
balance of strength among the local, state, 
and federal agencies composing what will in- 
creasingly become a calculated interdepen- 
dence. There is a bright future for complexity. 
No one can afford to go it alone any longer. 

Just as we live in a culture which is polar- 
ized around the scientific revolution and 
scientific method, so do we live in one which 
puts a premium on organization, on systems, 
on cooperation between units having mutual 
or overlapping interests. As someone has re- 





The serial holdings of the New York State Library (above) 
are to be automated as a basis for a statewide union 
list of serials. 


marked, the interlocking complexities of mod- 
ern society are an inescapable part of our fu- 
ture. The traditional forms of institutional au- 
tonomy are being displaced by emerging pat- 
terns which emphasize interdependence rather 
than independence in the expansion and im- 
provement of library education and library 
service. 

Two things are needed. First, the state must 
be willing to furnish adequate funds to sup- 
plement local and federal monies for the fur- 
ther development of local library service of all 
kinds and to strengthen the state library agen- 
cy as a backstop for regional programs. 

Second, the new federal programs should 
be based on the concept of strengthening the 
state library agency as a key to coordinated 
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planning. The Library Services and Construc- 
‘tion Act, calling as it does for a state plan, 
_ places a key responsibility on the state agency 
-to engage in imaginative and broad thinking. 
On the contrary, the wording of Title II of 
the Higher Education Act is weak; in my 
opinion, the act would be better if the state 
agency were to be given a role in the review 
of applications for grants—particularly those 
which involve interinstitutional cooperation. 

If regional systems and services are to 
emerge in a coordinated way, then state and 
federal funding should assist one another; 
there should be a way of planning together, 
whether federal or state funds are involved. 
The logical agency to be given such responsi- 
bility is, in my opinion, the State Library 
Agency. 


In conclusion 


As I look ahead in New York State toward 


the improvement of reference and research 


library service, I foresee: 


1. The need for a state legislation pro- 
viding statutory state support for the state 
and regional programs, based on a formula 
reflecting need and use. 

2. The need to strengthen further the state 
library—its resources and staff. 

3. The emergence of a coordinated network 
of systems, involving all types of libraries. 

4. The need for increased federal aid and 
services, a strong federal-level program. 

5. The increasing importance of utilizing 
the newer technology, both in the field of 
communications and electronic data pro- 
cessing. 


Only as we are willing to invest more funds 
and resources in the effort and as we are will- 
ing to engage in the discipline which coopera- 
tive effort requires, can we meet the challenge 


which faces education and libraries today. 
"9 


The New Jersey Plan 


by Mary Virginia Gaver 


The New Jersey state plan for library coop- 
eration is based on several assumptions which 
may be briefly stated. 

Users of libraries are today making de- 
-mands on New Jersey libraries as if we had a 
library system—which we don’t yet have. In a 
state as compact in size, as dense in popula- 
tion, and as dependent upon technology as 
New Jersey, it should be possible and is es- 
sential to establish a library system to serve, 
not only the immediate information and read- 
ing needs, but also the research needs of the 
population. Furthermore, it is the obligation 
of the state to supplement local financial sup- 
port with enough of a financial carrot to 
achieve two ends: 1) provision of basic 
library resources at the local community level 
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for all residents of the state and in all types of 
libraries and 2) motivation of cooperation for 


e Miss Gaver, ALA 
president, was chair- 
man of the New Jer- 
sey Library Associa- 
tion Library Develop- 
ment Committee in 
1952-54 when the 
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of New Jersey librar- 
ies. She was in charge 
of the development of the plans and their im- 
plementation for several years. 
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the establishment of a library system and sup- 
port of service by selected libraries in the 
state within this system. 

It is pertinent to point out that, even 
though the state may seem to an outsider rela- 
tively homogeneous in its character, nine- 
tenths of the books in the presently designated 
area libraries and roughly nine-tenths of all 
the professional librarians in the state are to 
be found in that half of the state which is 
north of the capitol city of Trenton. 

The design of the plan toward which New 
Jersey librarians are now working is similar 
in many ways to others in which our col- 
league Lowell Martin has had a hand— 
though certainly not identical with them. 
First, we set standards for school, college, and 
public libraries to be achieved at the local 
community level. In other words, students in 
elementary and secondary schools and in col- 
leges and universities, as well as the residents 
of communities, should. be able to secure 
basic library resources in these first-level 
libraries. 

For the second level, we decided to make 
use of present strength in existing libraries, 
instead of trying to implement an elaborate 
legal network of federations or regional 
libraries. Our plan at present calls for a net- 
work of 22 area reference libraries, using al- 
ready established public libraries to serve as 
reference centers for designated regions, to 
which community libraries, public and private 
schools, and college libraries would have a 
right to send readers for reference services. 
The responsibilities of the area reference 
libraries are specified in our state plan and 
largely center around the provision of refer- 
ence services, in the initial years at least. 

There is no magic in the number 22, except 
that this seems at present to be a sufficient 
number to serve the needs of the state. The 
plan is for each area reference library to be 
remunerated by the state for reference and 
other services rendered as an area reference 
library and on the basis of tbe population 
outside its legal boundaries. This is a second 


t See Lowell A. Martin and. Mary V. Gaver, Li- 
braries for the People of New Jersey, or, Knowl- 
edge for All (New Brunswick: NJLA Library De- 
velopment Committee, November 1964), 83 p. $2, 
while supply lasts. 


line of defense. 

In implementing the plan, as a starter, the 
state agency used a major part of its funds 
under LSA to establish 15 to the 22 area ref- 
erence libraries where, in the judgment of the 
state agency (acting upon the recommenda- 
tion of the New Jersey Library Association 
Library Development Committee), an area 
reference library was reasonably ready to 
take on this added responsibility. There are at 
present seven areas not served by a des- 
ignated library. 

The third level is to consist of a network of 
four major research libraries providing high- 
ly specialized reference and referral service. 
These four libraries are those at Rutgers and 
Princeton universities, the North Jersey Met- 
ropolitan Reference Center of the Newark 
Public Library, and the State Library in 
Trenton, which also provides the coordinating 
office for a State Committee of Library 
Resources. Each library is to be repaid for 
stated services provided by it, as agreed upon 
and spelled out in a contract. 


The present status 


We estimate that it will require $8 million 
a year in state aid to totally implement 1) the 
required up-grading of public libraries at the 
local community level and 2) the necessary 
support for the 22 area reference libraries 
and the state network of four research 
libraries. This amount does not include the 
monies needed for added state and/or local 
aid to bring public and private school 
libraries up to standard, or to bring the 
state's college and university libraries up to 
standard. 

We are currently in the middle of a legisla- 
tive campaign, the aim of which is to secure 
eventually the total amount needed to com- 
pletely implement our plan. The resolution of 
the state's tax difficulties, which did not take 
place until late last spring, has, of course, 
been a major prerequisite to securing ade- 
quate attention to library needs. We secured 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1 a modest 
increase in state aid funds to a total of 
$1,800,000 and are hopeful of securing sup- 
port in the next legislative year for a five- 
year, administration-backed "package" which 
will, we believe, eventually realize our plans. 
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The main reference room of the Newark Public Library (above) serves as the Metropolitan Reference Center for 
Northern New Jersey. 


Let me comment in more detail on the pres- 
ent status of two aspects of the state plan. 
These two are the middle level of area refer- 
ence libraries, presently consisting of fifteen 
libraries which have been in operation about 
eighteen months in this new form of service, 
and the top level of research service and the 
referral network. 

For this report, 1 secured from the fifteen 
area reference libraries information on the 
present status of this service and their current 
problems and immediate aims, secured by an 
open-end answer to a number of questions di- 
rected to each head librarian. We have as yet 
no report from participating community 
libraries, and in some cases these are at least 
as large as some of the area libraries. 

In spite of the fact that the Library De- 
velopment Committee felt that a library, to be 
truly effective for area reference service, 
should have at least 150,000 volumes, it is 
worth noting that, as of June 1, 1966, these 
fifteen collections ranged from 52,257 vol- 
umes in a south Jersey county to 914,684 vol- 
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umes in the Newark Publie Library. Ranged 
in rank order, the library at the midpoint has 
125,028; but this library is a county library 
whose collections are largely dispersed over 
the county and which has only within recent 
years begun to give serious attention to refer- 
ence service as its responsibility. 

Additional criteria were also considered, 
notably size and quality of staff, number of 
reader seats, size of building and ease of ac- 
cess, and the like. Nevertheless, it is evident 
from the returns that a major beginning has 
been effected in the short span of eighteen 
months in establishing the idea of a system. 


Some results and some needs 

Specific results which can be noted in our 
present area reference library service include: 

l. Establishment of definite ties between 
the area reference libraries and local libraries 
through the regular meetings called by area 
librarians and through reference workshops 
held in most, but not all, of the regions. Es- 
tablishment of an areawide coordinating 
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council was among the obligations of the first 
year of service. 

2. More effective channeling of requests for 
information to special and college libraries 
and to the state library from the area 
libraries, along with a large, but as yet un- 
measured, increase in referrals from local 
community libraries to the area reference 
library. 

3. A definite, but also unmeasured, impact 
on the local community libraries in the im- 
provement of their reference collections and 
in a greater awareness of their responsibility 
as sources of information. Eight of the area 
reference libraries have held workshops on 
reference service for the librarians in their 
area. 

4. Improvement of collections in the des- 
ignated area reference libraries as well as in 
those libraries which would like to have been 
designated as area reference libraries. This 
competition has, in my opinion, been valu- 
able, and it certainly indicates acceptance of 
the concept of area libraries. 

5. Not the least of the results of this plan is 
the fact that a number of the area reference 
libraries are now, for the first time, being re- 
paid for services which in the past they had 
given freely. The library tradition of “free 
service" has been deeply imbued in the public 
librarians of New Jersey as elsewhere, but the 
rapid growth of population, urban sprawl, 
and other developments of the past decade 
had exacerbated this situation to more than 
could be tolerated by such libraries as New- 
ark, East Orange, and Trenton. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that the Trenton 
Public, Newark Public, and Jersey City Pub- 
lic libraries reported that our “library has for 
many years acted as an area library. Thus the 
present program has only served to intensify 
the use by nonresidents." 

6. Such a technological improvement as 
photocopying service, at cost, was also an ob- 
ligation of the first year of service. I suspect 
that provision of telephone service, at least by 
a number of local community libraries, is also 
one form of the impact this program has had, 
since, in our preliminary studies, we found a 
range of 28 per cent to 78 per cent in some 
regions on the provision of this important fa- 
cility. 


Specific lacks or next areas for attention in 
the improvement and development of this 
area plan include the following: 

1. More effective involvement of the school 
library personnel of the state in the local area 
coordinating councils is seriously needed. Ap- 
parently this has been fairly effective in those 
areas served by county libraries where the 
county librarians have in the past exerted a 
strong liaison role with school library person- 
nel. In other populous areas served by munic- 
ipal area libraries, where the school librarians 
in fact outnumber public librarians, much less 
appears to have been done along this line. 

2. A reading-between-the-lines of the re- 
ports from area librarians indicates to me 
that one of the next areas needing attention is 
that of establishment of policies, both by the 
state library and the area libraries, for build- 
ing their respective collections and for materi- 
als that will and will not be loaned. I consider 
the policy developed by the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library for its state lending services as a 
model in this respect. A similar kind of policy 
would seem to me essential in spelling out the 
details of such an interlocking system and in 
the development of the state's resources. 

3. A major need is for designation of area 
libraries in those regions now lacking them as 
rapidly as possible. One strong evidence of 
the acceptance of the area reference library 
concept is the complaints received from areas 
which have not received this benefit. As soon 
as the money is available, it seems likely that 
at least two more libraries can be designated; 
this will still leave several areas unserved and 
will continue to be a major concern in the full 
implementation of the state plan. 


The third level 


Turning now to the third level, the work of 
the State Committee on Library Resources 
and the reference-referral center. This is “de- 
signed to promote the development of a coop- 
erative reference network" with emphasis on 
referral and on policy for strengthening over- 
all state resources, rather than on establish- 
ment of any new libraries. It is even more 
recent in its establishment than the area refer- 


? Bernard Bush, “The State Library, Reference 


Service, and New Jersey History," address at NJLA, 
Atlantic City, May 6, 1966. 
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ence libraries, having been in operation less 
¿than a year. In this period of time, a New 
Jersey Library Resources Committee has been 
established by the Commissioner of Education 
to “appraise the state’s facilities and needs 
with respect to reference collections and ser- 
vices, bibliographical work, and other matters 
of common concern, and to propose methods 
of improvement through cooperation." 

Other developments which have taken place 
and are related include: 


Commissioning of a survey of medical li- 
brary resources in New Jersey; updating 
of the 1941 Guide to Library Resources 
in New Jersey History; development of 
a master plan for Federal Documents 
Depositories in New Jersey; 

designation of more depositories for state 
documents, to be implemented by new 
legislation, raising from 25 to 75 the num- 
ber of copies which all state agencies 
must deposit in the state library; 

preliminary steps looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a separate New Jeresy library 
service to the blind, with exploration of 
the possibilities for improvement of Hi- 
brary services to persons with all kinds 
of handicaps, now to be initiated in Jan- 
uary 1969; 


* [bid. 


The System in 


by James R. Hunt 


Less than 200 years have passed since the 
Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Captain 
James Cook in 1778, and since that time they 
have been organized successively as a king- 
dom, a republic, an American territory, and a 
state of the United States. By official procla- 
mation of admission, issued by the President 
on August 21, 1959, the Hawaiian Islands be- 
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plans for a general survey of subject collec- 
tions throughout the state to identify 
points of strength and weakness and to 
indicate in which directions collections 
ought to be built; and, finally, 

Establishment of a system by which col- 

lect telephone calls may be made to the 
state library from area libraries (not op- 
erational at this time). 

Establishment of the North Jersey Metro- 
politan Reference Center at the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, which serves both as an area 
library for its immediate region and as a spe- 
cial reference center for the entire North Jer- 
sey area, was implemented through the use of 
LSA funds last year and, it is presumed, will 
be continued. The contracts with Rutgers and 
Princeton universities, to take their place 
among the four major libraries to make up 
our top-level reference-referral network, await 
passage of state aid legislation, which is not 
likely until next year. But by then, we hope to 
have the three levels beginning to operate ac- 
cording to the state plan, thanks to the back- 
ing of Governor Richard J. Hughes and many 
of our state legislators and, most particularly, 
thanks to the approval by the legislature of a 
state sales tax to make possible additional 
state expenditures. 


So we are at least on our way. 
ecc 


Hawan 


came the 50th state. This “youngster” state 
was no child in providing free public library 
service, however. 

Free public library service was achieved 
when a new library, largely financed by An- 
drew Carnegie, opened its doors on February 
1, 1913. Association libraries had existed 
prior to this date, but they were largely sub- 
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scription libraries and gave only selective free 
library service to the general public. This free 
public library was known as the Library of 
Hawaii, and its organization as a territorial 
library carried an obligation to include all 
islands in its service area. To fulfill this 
charge, a traveling library system was initiat- 
ed to carry library service to every part of the 
territory. Notwithstanding difficulties in trans- 
portation, twelve stations were started on out- 
side islands within a few months and 1000 
volumes sent out. 

Thus was established the first pattern of 
cooperation in what has now become a state- 
wide system. Fifty-six stations were in oper- 
ation in 1915, and an Islands Department was 
established to operate on an expanded and 
enlarged basis. By 1918, 192 stations outside 
Honolulu received regular shipments of 
library materials—64 located in schools, 44 
as community libraries, and 84 as home 
libraries. In 1920, 254 stations were in exis- 
tence. 

Cooperative arrangements also existed, and 
continue to exist, between the Library of 
Hawaii (now the Oahu Public Library) and 
the University of Hawaii library, various spe- 
cial libraries, private college libraries, and the 
armed forces libraries. By 1921 the arrange- 
ment of stations in schools and communities 
on the outer island was deemed unsatisfac- 
tory, and the territorial legislature, upon the 
recommendation of the librarians, adopted a 
county library law modeled after the organi- 
zation of the county libraries of California. 
Upon implementation, four separate county 
libraries were organized. However, an infor- 
mal arrangement of cooperation for reference 
and research continued between the various 
autonomous county libraries. 


A single statewide system 


It can safely be said that Hawaii's libraries 
have run the full gamut of organizational pos- 
sibilities—from one single territorial unit, to 
autonomous county libraries, back to a single 
statewide system. Today, the public libraries 
are parts of a single consolidated statewide 
system, run as a single library with all units 
under the direct control of a single adminis- 
trator and a single board. 

The public libraries are organized into a 





network of 34 branch libraries, with a central e 
state library (formerly the central unit of the - 


Library of Hawaii) serving both as a central — 


municipal library for the city and county of — 
Honolulu and also incorporating the functions 


of a state library as recommended by the - E 


American Library Association. Of these 34 


branches, three are to be opened within he... p 
next three months. This total of 34 library ^^ 


units is organized administratively into six - 
regional areas, which include three of the 
outer islands as three of the regional areas. 
One of these units is a community-school 
library located in a rural area of the Big Is- 
land—Hawaii. 

New units are planned to bring the total 
number to 38, including two more specially 
designed community-school libraries, one on 
the North Shore of Oahu and the other on the 
Big Island. At this point, let me describe more 
in detail the organization of this unique sys- 
tem, which also includes administrative re- 
sponsibility at the state level for 209 school 
libraries. 

On March 21, 1966, Governor John A. 
Burns approved a proposal for reorganiz- 
ing the Division of Library Services of the 
Department of Education. However, prior to 
this reorganization and after statehood, the 
passage of the Hawaii State Government 
Reorganization Act of 1963 deeply affected 
the autonomous four public library systems 
organized on a county basis. Under this act, 
65 state boards, commissions, and depart. 
ments were reorganized into 18 departments. 
À single statewide system of public libraries 
was organized under the Department of Edu- 
cation, headed by a state librarian (assistant 
superintendent for library services). The posi- 


e Mr. Hunt is Hawaii 
state librarian. 
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tion of state librarian is directly under the su- 
perintendent of the Department of Education. 
The Department of Education is governed 
by an eleven-man board, now appointed by 
the governor but soon to be elected. There are 
also library advisory commissions appointed 
by the governor in each of the counties, 
whose duty it is “to advise and counsel the 
Board of Education and the state librarian on 
major library policies, programs, services, 
and problems.” 

This system is now operative and is being 
fully implemented. The Board of Education 
created another dimension to the Division of 
Library Services by transferring from the Di- 
vision of Curriculum and Guidance the ad- 
ministration of the School Libraries and In- 
structional Materials Branch. 

The organizational components of the Divi- 
sion of Library Services, the key to the maxi- 
mization of cooperation, are as follows: 

There is a Public Libraries Branch which 
integrates statewide program planning and 
coordination of the 35 community-level public 
library units. These community libraries are 
organized into four sections within this 
branch on a geographic basis by county. The 
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datafax used for inter- 
island communication, 


head of this branch reports directly to the 
state librarian and works closely with the 
Library Advisory Commission for the partic- 
ular county. 

Second, there is a State Library Branch 
which is responsible for all central resource 
and reference collections, readers’ services, 
and consultant services provided or main- 
tained on a statewide basis. The head of this 
branch also reports to the state librarian and 
serves as deputy state librarian. 

Third, there is a School Library and In- 
structional Materials Branch with responsibil- 
ity for coordinating the acquisition, distribu- 
tion, and use of audio-visual and library ma- 
terials and teaching aids for schools. The 
head of this branch also reports directly to 
the state librarian. 

The fourth branch is an Administration 
and Operations Branch that centrally directs 
and coordinates division-level administrative, 
informational, routine facility maintenance, 
and other program support activities which 
are commonly needed by two or more branch- 
es (organizational) of the division. This 
branch also reports directly to the state li- 
brarian. 
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Currently, plans are under way to establish 
the Centralized Processing Center, to process 
books and other materials simultaneously for 
the state library and the public and school 
libraries, as a fifth branch of the division. 


How the system works 


A high degree of library cooperation exists 
and follows this organizational structure. The 
organizational structure permits immediate 
and full implementation of statewide reference 
and interloan programs so that a patron may 
easily and quickly have access to any book in 
the system’s collection whether it is in a 
school, a public, or the state library. 

The interloan (and reference) mechanism 
works in the following manner. For example, 
each day a school librarian may request mate- 
rial of her local public library. In turn, the 
local public librarian requests material of the 
regional library and may include the request 
of the school librarian if it cannot be filled 
from the local collection. If the regional 
library cannot fill the request, it is referred to 
the state library. 

The state library and the three regional 
libraries on the outer islands are in daily con- 
tact via Wide Area Telephone Service and 
Dictafax transmission and reception. The 
outer island regional libraries call the state 
library on a regular, prearranged daily sched- 
ule and transmit all requests for materials ac- 
cording to specified format. The Dictafax 
equipment can transmit copies of complex 
documents in Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and 
Hawaiian, as well as in English. 

Ordinary mail can be slow between the is- 
lands, although now all mail goes by air. 
However, not infrequently there is an imme- 
diate need for information that cannot be 
read over the phone without some chance of 
error. Library users often demand fast service 
for copies of pages of books, maps, and other 
special reference material that may be unique. 
The time and cost of getting this material to 
another library is compounded by copying 
requirements, clerical checking, and prepara- 
tions for mailing. 

The Dictaphone Dictafax equipment attach- 
es to ordinary telephone equipment and per- 
mits a document at one library to be trans- 
mitted in facsimile to another library within a 


matter of minutes. Our study of the equip- 
ment is incomplete at this time, and I hesitate 
to give any figures since the equipment has 
not been utilized fully, but it is expected that 
more than 10,000 documents can be transmit- 
ted each year with Dictafax. At present, our 
cost is about 18 cents per copy—315 by 11— 
transmitted, which is about 300 per cent less 
than the average cost for copying the materi- 
al preparing for mailing, postage, and per- 
sonnel costs of the complex manual operation. 
more than 10,000 documents can be transmit- 
transmission is complete and totally accurate. 
There can be no errors in translation or typ- 
ing with Dictafax. 

The equipment itself is compact and easy to 
operate. At the state library in Honolulu, the 
Dictafax equipment has been set up in the 
Bibliography and Reference Section, requir- 
ing only about 10 square feet of space on a 
shelf in one corner of the room. In the central 
(regional) libraries on the islands of Maui, 
Kauai, and Hawaii, identical transmitters and 
receivers have been installed in the head li- 
brarians' offices for convenience and security. 
The center of the complex is a standard Data- 
phone with its telephone handset and buttons 
for talking and transmitting. To the left of the 
Dataphone is placed the Dictafax receiver, 
which is just over 15 inches wide and 19 
inches long. The Dictafax transmitter is on 
the side of the Dictafax and is slightly larger 
than the receiver. | 

When information is transmitted from a 
neighboring island's regional library, it may 
be a request for a document, a lengthy re- 
quest for material to be interloaned, a correc- 
tion of book orders, or copy of any kind on 
which an immediate answer is desired. In the 
case of a document request, the staff in Hono- 
lulu then begins three steps. First, the docu- 
ment is located—if it is bound, a copy is 
made on a copy machine; second, the request- 
ing library is dialed on the telephone; and 
third, once connection is made, the data but- 
ton is pushed, copy is inserted into the trans- 
mitter, and it goes to work. The information 
is automatically received on the Dictafax re- 
ceiver on the neighbor island. It takes six 
minutes for a 815 by 11 copy to be transmit- 
ted. It is possible for the state library to 
transmit urgent information simultaneously to 
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all three outer dok if it is necessary. 

In addition to being able to transmit com- 
plete selections of documents, such as rare 
Hawaiiana, some of which exist only in indi- 
vidual islands collections, other urgent com- 
munications, such as confidential messages 
and pages from expensive reference materials 
available only at the state library, are trans- 
mitted whenever necessary. On occasion, 
copies of material from the University of 
Hawaii library and special private libraries 
needed quickly are sent. 

This new service is available to any patron 
and in the near future will be made available 
for expanded administrative use by state 
agencies to communicate with their depart- 
ments on the outer islands. It is felt that the 
library is truly becoming a full-blown infor- 
mation center for the state on a day-to-day 
basis. It is not suggested that this dimension 
will decrease the libraries’ role in providing 


information and reference service and other 


basic services but rather enhance it. It is sug- 
gested that the library can better achieve its 
basic goal by expanding its thinking to en- 
compass new concepts of service, to meet new 
social needs, and to apply the total library 
process to our world today. Eventually, it is 
hoped that the existing network of service will 





he cordis R with the state’s data 


processing network now being established. 
This will be a major step in making the 
library the state’s “center for instant iona 
tion.” 

Service to all publics must be continually 
upgraded and expanded if we are to meet the 
increased demand for “immediate and ac- 
curate" information. If libraries are to main- 
tain their role as information generalists, 
every device available must be used to achieve 
this goal. It can be new organizational pat- 
terns within our library, between our library 
and other libraries, and, finally, between our 
libraries and other institutions or organiza- 
tions. It can be new equipment, new tech- 
niques, or new programs. In Hawaii, we feel 
cooperatiion is a way of life rather than a 
philosophical concept about whose interpreta- 
tion nobody agrees. 

It is true that our cooperation is effective 
because of the administrative simplicity of 
both our state and local governments. A re- 
cent editorial in the Honolulu Star Bulletin, 
speaking to this point and on centralism as a 
virtue, says, “There are hazards, to be sure, in 
such centralization of power, but none that an 
alert electorate cannot contend with. The ad- 
vantages far outweigh them.” oe 


Social and Political Factors 


— by Kenneth E. Beasley 


A person who examines general library litera- 
ture is impressed with the fact that proposals 
and plans for cooperative arrangements ap- 
pear to follow a fairly standard pattern, al- 
most as if all the proposed plans were mod- 
eled on a master scheme: 

1..The organizational structures are hierar- 
chical in nature (local, district, re gion, state). 
The apparent reason for using this form is 
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that is connotes coordination, implies efficient 
use of resources, suggests simplicity to those 
people who are administratively and program 
oriented, and means accountability to those 
public and private benefactors who approve 
grants. In addition, it has appeal because it 
can be explained easily, has the appearance of 
major change, and implies control. 

(Continued on page 1151) 
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THIS TOTALLY NEW, CHILD- 
ENCYCLOPEDIA IS YOURS TO 


THE New Book oF KNOWLEDGE Makes These 
Vitally Important Advances In Reference 
Resources For Elementary Schools 


e Controlled Readability. Every article was written with 
elementary school children in mind, and then tested 
against the Dale-Chall readability formula. 


e Curriculum-Oriented. THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
is completely oriented to the present and emerging cur- 
riculum, from the “new math” to contemporary perspec- 
tives in social studies and the language arts. 


e Classroom-Tested. Articles were pre-tested in actual 
elementary classroom situations. Children of every eco- 
nomic level participated in 25 urban, suburban and rural 
schools located in five separate regions of the U.S.A. 


€ Created by Educational Specialists. A distinguished 
team of teachers, curriculum experts, children's book 
authorities and librarians conceived and edited THE NEW 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
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ORIENTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
EXAMINE FREE FOR 60 DAYS 


Here's how to obtain your set: 


Simply send your school or library purchase order endorsed “60-day 
examination” to Grolier Educational Corporation, 845 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022. When you receive your set, examine 
it carefully yourself and invite your colleagues to do the same; 
make it readily available to 
students in classrooms and 
libraries. If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied that THE NEW 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the 
most useful, most curriculum- 
oriented, most child-oriented 
encyclopedia ever published, 
return the set and owe noth- 
ing. If, as we confidently be- 
lieve, you decide to keep the 
set, your school or library 
can acquire it at generous in- 
troductory discount off the list 
price of $199.50. Please act 
soon as this offer is limited. 
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The editors went to great lengths to present the states 
of the Union and the nations of the world in the 
most interesting, accurate and objective way possi- 
ble. Photographers were dispatched country-wide and 
to many nations to take on-the-spot pictures. That 
is why when a child studies Africa, for example, he 
will see modern cities pictured, as well as native vil- 
lages. Each article on a country was written and 
signed by an authority on that country. The emphasis 
throughout is on people; therefore, a great deal of 
American and world history is presented in the form 
of fascinating biographies. 

Contributors and consultants include: Samuel 
Flagg Bemis; Bishop John J. Dougherty; Abba Eban; 
Frank Freidel; G. Keith Funston; J. Edgar Hoover; 
André Maurois; Senator Abraham Ribicoff; Abram 
Sachar; Sargent Shriver. 


Because THE NEW BooK OF KNOWLEDGE presents 
page after page of actual story content, instead of 
merely paraphrasing literature, children discover for 
themselves the pleasures of good writing. Thus, the 
article on “Poetry” concludes with poems by Robert 
Frost and Ogden Nash; Mark Twain’s life story leads 
into an extract from The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
By also including many how-to articles by top edu- 
cators on the language arts—how to write an outline, 
a report, a composition, a letter- THE NEW BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE will usefully supplement what teachers 
and librarians are doing today to help children ex- 
press themselves more effectively. 

Contributors and consultants include: Jeanne 
Chall; Marchette Chute; Monica Dickens; Carolyn 
V. Field; Mary V. Gaver; Phillip B. Gove; Gilbert 
Highet; Mario Pei; Nila Banton Smith; Irving Stone. 


THE NEW Book OF KNOWLEDGE brings the most 
complex scientific subjects (such as “Computers” and 
*Quasars") within the grasp of young children...and 
does so without distorting such subjects by oversim- 
plification. Geometric concepts, too, have never been 
made so inviting. THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
features many simple-to-do projects and experiments, 
such as “Making a Planetarium," “Testing Archi- 
medes' Principle" and ‘‘Making An Earthworm 





Farm." Each utilizes readily available materials and 
equipment and each was pre-tested with children. 
Contributions and consultants include: Isaac Asi- 
mov; Glenn Blough; Edwin Boring; Rev. J. Joseph 
Lynch, S.J.; Bela Schick, M.D.; Luther Terry, M.D.; 
Ira M. Freeman, Roy A. Gallant, Robert M. Mc- 
Clung, Millicent E. Selsam, Dorothy Sterling, Rose 
Wyler—well-known science writers for chidren. 


THE New Book or KNOWLEDGE makes many de- 
lightful departures in its child-oriented coverage of 
music and the arts. All paintings are reproduced in 
full color...to help the child appreciate the great- 
ness of each original. Articles on major nations are 
followed by separate discussions of their cultural 
contributions. And there is a full-length article on 
each important art period. There are also many sim- 
ple how-to articles that reflect children's modern day 
interests, such as, how to play the recorder, how to 
make a collage, how to collect records. 
Contributors and consultants include: George Bal- 
anchine; Leonard Bernstein; Tristram P. Coffin; Walt 
Disney; Richard Franko Goldman; Benny Goodman; 
Walter Gropius; Ted Kay; Raymond Loewy; Pierre 
Matisse; Jeanne Modigliani; Eugene Ormandy; Rich- 
ard Rodgers; William Schuman; Frank Stanton. 


A boy will know a great deal about how to catch, 
hold and pass a football after reading the article on 
that sport in THE NEw Book OF KNOWLEDGE. The 
article is vividly written to help readers become par- 
ticipants. The illustrations are large, detailed and 
professionally drawn by artists who have contributed 
to Sports Illustrated. These artists visited many ath- 
letic fields to see exactly how the game is being 
played in schools today. All major sports are cov- 
ered in this way, plus many not so well known (such 
as curling)—and there are articles on almost every 
hobby and activity imaginable; stamp collecting, ham 
radio operating, knitting, charades, chess, etc. 
Contributors and consultants include: Gene 
Autry; Jim Brosnan; Barnaby Conrad; Arthur 
Daley; Alison Danzig; Margaret Osborne Dupont; 
Bobby Fischer; Charles Goren; Helen Hull Jacobs; 
Rocky Marciano; Cary Middlecoff; Bud Wilkinson. 
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Beasley . . . (Continued from page 1146) 

2. At the same time, there is a strong em- 
phasis on decentralization, in maintaining the 
identity of local (public or institutional) 
libraries. 

This insistence on independent units pre- 
sents an interesting conflict in professional 
thinking: The cooperating units are supposed 
to be diverse, hence the value of cooperation. 
Furthermore, some even argue strongly that 
this diversity should be, not only preserved, 
but encouraged, primarily by allowing each 
unit to retain control over book selection and 
to develop a collection suited to its special 
clientele. 

On the other hand, one of the standard 
methods used by members of the profession 
to evaluate a library, including its research 
and reference potential, is to determine what 
percentage it has of a list of books (a list on 
which professional librarians are supposed to 
be in agreement but appear to vary). It is al- 
most like saying, “Buy any books that you 
want, but for a high rating, buy these.” A 
high rating means similar books or sameness. 

This similarity is justified, and it is noted 
here in this manner only to emphasize that 
for the majority of libraries (medium and 
small) we don’t expect or want diversity. 
Cooperation, therefore, really has two distinct 
facets—between large units, the traditional 
concept, and between a few large units and a 
multitude of others, all with the same charac- 
teristics and demands. 

3. The relative ease experienced by most 
states in setting up cooperative arrangements 
suggests a rather deep-seated feeling by the 
public that present services, as librarians have 
argued for some time, are inadequate, and 
rather basic corrective steps are therefore ap- 
propriate. In fact, one may suggest that the 
present activist orientation of the library 
profession is more a result than a cause of the 
public’s awakening. This reasoning does not 
deny that the “new profession” has played a 
major role in articulating and guiding the na- 
ture of the change. 

4, In many of the proposed cooperative ar- 
rangements, there is a major concern, border- 
ing on an obsession with some people, to de- 
velop identifiable centers that meet some pre- 
determined standard. The standards, however, 





are not clear, and their rationale appears to 
vary from state to state. 

5. There is every evidence that the new ar- 
rangements work. Just from reading the 
professional journals and observing activities 
at state and national meetings in the last four 
years, one can see the new ecumenical spirit 
that is developing and can see the results of a 
dialogue between such heretofore diverse sects 
as public librarians, school librarians, special 
librarians, and even academic librarians. In 
addition, there is no doubt that more materi- 
als exchange hands more easily under the new 
cooperative devices. Perhaps most important, 
and unlike many new social programs in the 
past decade, gross errors in judgment and 
poor use of public money have been almost 
nonexistent in developing this new and ex- 
panded service. 

Outlining these characteristics in this man- 
ner may be upsetting to the more staid, but it 
should not be. All major social changes have 
their contradictions in their early stages, and 
some remain for years. It is only when we do 
not recognize them that the transition from 
the old to the new is unduly prolonged, and 
unanticipated and undesired consequences 
occur. As will be noted later, there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the present charac- 
ter of library development or what is being 
proposed, as long as we know why it is 
proposed and what implications are involved. 

The concern about cooperative arrange- 
ments is easily understood because of the pro- 
found change that has occurred in the profes- 
sion. Librarians are one of the last of the 
professions to recognize the rather close inter- 
relationship of their member specialists. The 
delay in the recognition, as most of you 
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know, is a product of a long period during 
which librarians focused their intellectual en- 
ergies on their specific communities and insti- 
tutions. Each librarian viewed his collection 
and the demands of his clientele as unique 
and requiring specialized knowledge. In short, 
he viewed himself as a specialist whose role 
was not understood by others and who in turn 
did not need to know the details of another’s 
difficulties or successes. How to overcome this 
individualism without losing some of its ad- 
vantages has not been easy. Still, the speed 
with which the change has occurred, once 
started, has been much faster than most social 
change. 


Some problems for consideration 


Success, though, is only partly a function 
of change from the past. Success is also a 
function of where one could have been and 
where one wants to go in the future. So, de- 
spite my agreement with the general course of 
events in library expansion, I am also inter- 
ested as a library user, social scientist, and, 
hopefully, a friend of librarians in the 
specifics of the route, particularly the obsta- 
cles that might be encountered. 

It is in this kind of context, then, that I 
would like to suggest some specific ideas for 
consideration. For simplicity, I will state 
them as true propositions or hypotheses so 
that they can be easily examined and tested, 
and because I believe there is sufficient data 
to suggest they are valid until proved other- 
wise. 

1. Meaningful reference and research ser- 
vices for all segments of the population are 
the least developed of any of the standard 
library services and, unfortunately, are not 
likely to be improved in the immediate future 
unless some truly new and creative concepts 
and devices are developed. The obstacle is in 
part the result of a sudden massive increase in 
knowledge which has been committed to writ- 
ing and an almost unlimited demand for ex- 
amination of this knowledge. Moreover, both 
have been accompanied by an inability to 
identify the knowledge in useable, discrete 
units. Union catalogs, administrative arrange- 
ments, courier service, teletype communica- 
tion, and even information retrieval, to name 
a few devices, have been of some value. But 
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my own observation and use. suggests they 
really have revealed more deficiencies than 
they have corrected, and, therefore, their 
primary contribution has been to indicate the 
magnitude of the task. 

The development of better means of repro- 
duction and communication and so-called in- 
formation retrieval systems will be important, 
but they will be only palliative. Any 
significant improvement will rest on more 
basic changes—for example, answers to such 
basic questions as 1) how much of the present 
printed material is worth keeping; 2) are 
there other cataloging devices (e.g., special 
libraries) which would be more effective; 3) 
should more specialized institutions be cre- 
ated (somewhat on the order of the federal 
record centers) but which would have almost 
exclusively a custodial function; 4) is service 
to satisfy idle curiosity a luxury that must 
temporarily be rationed; and 5) in the long 
run, would it be more efficient to send the 
scholar to the material and thereby devote 
more of our limited resources to better inter- 
nal management. 

2. Related to the first item is the fact that 
we need to develop a more refined concept of 
access so that we can measure whether service 
is actually changing and whether the change 
is meaningful. At the present, it is assumed 
that administrative devices (such as interli- 
brary loans and cooperative agreements to 
permit free use) actually result in greater ac- 
cess. Furthermore, it is assumed that, in gen- 
eral a larger amount of specified resource 
materials on which to draw is what is needed 
and that the resources required by a particu- 
lar individual can be identified easily. In real- 
ity, these assumptions are only partly true, 
and, most unfortunately, we do not know the 
magnitude of the “partly.” 

It is quite possible, therefore, that we are 
wasting resources by trying to implement on 
a broader scale some of the current devices. 
In modern mental health language, perhaps 
all we are doing is rearranging the patient 
without doing something new to or for him. 
This is not to deny that in some situations 
rearrangement is salutary. As a simple illus- 
tration of this point: By present cooperative 
arrangement, can a researcher or industry in 
Kansas ever have access in a realistic sense to 
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the large facilities on the eastern and western 
coasts? Is “access” so generic that it ceases to 


have any meaning? Some studies which raise 


questions about the standard assumptions 
have already been started (for example, the 
Blasingame studies of academic and special li- 
braries in Pennsylvania), but more resources 
and a higher priority need to be assigned to 
similar projects. 

3. From the researcher's point of view, one 
of the items that needs immediate examina- 
tion is the paradox of library service with 
which most of you are familiar: The social 
value of a library is determined in part by the 
amount it is used, and nothing pleases the 
modern librarian more than to report that 
more people came through the doors this year 
than last year. This attitude is legitimate be- 
cause a library is not a museum or a modern 
pyramid with only mystical and religious val- 
ues. At the same time, the value of a library 


for a researcher, and in turn for society, rests. 


largely on the probability that the needed 
items are at the designated place at the des- 
ignated time. In some types of research, the 
probability is extremely important. 

A truly effective cooperative arrangement 
increases the use of a resource center but in 
the process lowers its research value. Ádmit- 
tedly, for a Harvard University Library or 
Library of Congress, this lowered value from 
more use would not be significant for some 
time, but for most other libraries it would be 
immediate. So far as I know, the decrease in 
value has not occurred to any appreciable ex- 
tent because the systems aren't being used ex- 
tensively. The basic data on interlibrary 
loans, for example, suggest that joint use is a 
phenomenon of strong libraries and not com- 
binations of weak and strong institutions. As 
another example, in one state, the cooperating 
research libraries adopted policies at the out- 
set to restrict use to on-site users and to loans 
of items not in constant demand or unsuitable 
for shipment. In short, the apparent success 
of some of the current arrangements may be 
because they are not functioning as intended. 

What is suggested here is more than an ac- 
ademic question because, among other things, 
new four-year and two-year colleges are being 
created without adequate libraries; and peo- 
ple are moving to smaller communities that 





can never hope to have advanced resources 
except by reliance on distant larger collec- 
tions. Local independence and identity of the 
cooperating units will not result in rapid 
enough expansion of their physical plant to 
accommodate their needs, let alone their satel- 
lite areas; and metropolitan central libraries 
are already overcrowded, with little indication 
that their branch libraries are siphoning off 
the routine trade fast enough to offset the in- 
creased specialized use. In my own field of 
legislative research, information transmittal 
systems are already advanced enough techni- 
cally to make most present cooperative ar- 


rangements unworkable. 


In other words, I believe that, much earlier 
than anyone anticipated, we must address 
ourselves to the question of how much use can 
be made of a library and how long people will 
or should wait for information. The answer to 
this question should be developed rationally 
and with the assistance of empirical data. 
Several studies on library usage have been 
made (e.g. the Foster and Simon study on 
the University of Chicago Library), but more 
are essential, and the data needs to be used to 
develop estimated use patterns. If we don't 
take this approach, I am afraid we will ration 
resources—as we do now—but without ever 
knowing its true impact. 

4. The role of the component units in the 
various cooperative arrangements must be 
defined, even though such action raises the 
spectre of control. Up to now, cooperation has 
been relatively easy because the components 
have been somewhat similar, because selected 


libraries have approved joining systems, be- 


lieving it to be essential, and because the de- 
mands arising from cooperation (as noted be- 
fore) have been minimal. 

The success created by such a situation has 
undoubtedly been personally rewarding to all 
concerned, but the success has also created 
problems that challenge the integrity of coop- 
eration. Smaller and poorer units will want to 
participate, but cooperation for them will be 
meaningless since they have nothing to con- 
tribute. At the same time, denial of participa- 
tion will be difficult because the rationale for 
cooperation in library service rests in large - 
part on helping people not served by good 
libraries, and state and federal aid com- 
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pound the difficulty in denying participation. 
The solution most likely to occur, and one al- 
ready hears it in discussions of library financ- 
ing, is to increase grants and “build on 
strength” so more service can be given imme- 
diately. However, the effect of increased 
grants in the traditional form will be to in- 
crease centralization and to raise anew the 
question of access. 

(Let me state at this point that this line of 
reasoning is not necessarily an argument 
against increased financing of library service 
by any level of government. That is another 
philosophical issue more suited for another 
discussion. Neither is this line of reasoning an 
argument against current efforts at and forms 
of cooperation. They have been most use-ul 
and probably necessary as the first step in ex- 
panded library service.) 


More change to come 


What this discussion is meant to suggest in 
a positive sense is that there is evidence, from 
at least one person's perspective, that some 
libraries 1) are viewing cooperation as an 
end and not a means and 2) have not fully 
examined what they want to achieve and what 
problems and implications are associated with 
the means. There is much social data to sup- 
port the position that cooperation is not a de- 
vice which preserves existing components but 
rather that the act of cooperation changes the 
units in some manner; as such, it is an inter- 
im device. It will produce change. The next 
questions therefore are: How fast do we want 
the change to occur, what form should it be, 
and how can we control it to avoid as many 
disadvantages as possible. 

The integrity of cooperative arrangements 
will also be challenged by the tendency of 
public libraries to shift more of the demands 
of their community to the "higher" resource 
units. Such will occur because the librariars 
want to give increased service to local patrons 
in their community and because the library 
conscience which they have aroused will not 
take the simple “we don't have an answer" 
that was acceptable in the past. Stated 
differently, it is very difficult to sell a commtu- 
nity on increased financing and the value of 
cooperation and then say that actual increase 
of service must await development. This shift 
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is already observable in one extensive list of 
reference questions that I examined recently; 
many of them should never have been sent to 
a resource center. 

The resolution of these difficulties will 
probably require several courses of action, 
some immediately and others in the future. 
Some suggestions: 


* A cooperative research and reference 
system must emphasize a decentralization of 
reference questions, even though some are 
not answered, in order to conserve the use 
of trained personnel and material. This sug- 
gestion means allocating more funds to local 
or small libraries than was previously thought 
necessary for a specific research and reference 
function. The use of these funds, in turn, will 
probably have to b» prescribed in more detail 
than previously. 

è Librarians must speak more strongly 
against the formation of new academic insti- 
tutions unless an adequate library is financed. 
In some areas, larger classes, with the funds 
that are saved being diverted to library re- 
sources would probably be more conducive to 
intellectual development than a large teaching 
staff with small classes. After all, it is access 
to library resources rather than teachers that 
will support their intellectual development as 
adults. 

* The publishing industry should assume 
an even more active role in developing new 
ways whereby small libraries can be built up 
faster. 

e Finally, cooperation for reference and re- 
search need not be (and perhaps should not 
be) an integral zdministrative part of a 
general library cooperative arrangement. 
These services are quite specialized and are 
sufficiently different from the objectives of 
other library services to warrant separate clas- 
sification and treatment. If at all possible, 
they should be based in an academic library 
which should have direct responsibility for de- 
veloping coordinating techniques, the type of 
service, and the character of the collections 
in the various cooperating units. 

Several reasons, it seems to me, dictate this 
approach. First, it is highly doubtful if state 
libraries can assume leadership in this area 
because (with perhaos one or two exceptions) 
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they have neither the actual resources or spe- 
cialized manpower to do more than approve 
plans developed elsewhere. This observation is 
in no way a criticism of state libraries be- 
cause by tradition they could not have been 
expected to assume this specialized role, and 
to say they should not assume it in the future 
is not belittling because there are enough 
other tasks of equal performance for them to 
perform. 

Second, reference and research services in 
the future will demand that libraries be 
staffed with research specialists who will 
carry on individual research projects along 
with library responsibilities. The traditional 
and rather simple separation of library ser- 
vices for research and actual research is rap- 
idly disappearing as more and more research 
efforts are devoted to locating and analyzing 
previous research activities. For example, in 
my own field, a large library can offer us only 
minimal service if it does not have a legisla- 
tive specialist of one kind or another who can 
analyze our requests and help us to define 


Professor, editor, religious historian, poet, 
Winfred E. Garrison a man of wisdom. 


He has been a member of Who's Who in America since 1905. 
Dr. Garrison’s life is a ceaseless voyage of the mind and the 
poetic echoes of past sages guide his course. As he passes 
he leaves his own poetry shimmering in his wake. 


THY SEA SO GREAT 


more precisely what we need. 

This type of staffing can only be developed 
at an academic institution, and in this we 
should recognize -reality. This arrangement 
would not need to be hierarchical in form; it 
would be fluid, with an emphasis on service 
rather than administrative structure. It would 
be composed of all libraries. The emphasis 
would be on the individual going directly to 
the source rather than through a library 
(where possible) because this type of person 
knows his way around. It does not mean all 
loss of administrative control. It could mean 
several cooperative research units that inter- 
lock. 

Some people will object to this proposal be- 
cause it implies two “systems” within a state, 
and this is correct. But we should remember 
that there is no virtue in decreeing simplicity 
when complexity is a more accurate descrip- 
tion. Also, there is no reason why adequate 
coordination cannot be maintained—we ad- 
minister successfully many more complex 
ventures than the one suggested here. ecc 
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An Undeveloped Potential of ALA 


by A. P. Marshall 


The American Library Association has many 
potentials for service and leadership not yet 
exploited. A major one is that of providing 
important counsel to libraries as a follow-up 
to its national programs. The Association’s 
leadership has succeeded in focusing the at- 
tention of Congress on the basic needs of 
libraries; this resulted in sweeping legislation 
to remedy the situation but points to a need 
for expansion of the Association’s role to its 
own membership, actual and potential. 

It was for this reason, basically, that a res- 
olution was offered at the New York Confer- 
ence asking for a special committee to study 
the feasibility of establishing regional or state 
offices of the Association. This was meant to 
focus attention on a “grass roots” need for 
ALA to provide a kind of leadership not yet 
apparent, rather than an attempt to suggest a 
specific kind of expansion of the organization. 

Recent acceleration in thé recognition of 
library needs on the national level has left the 
states and local libraries more or less on their 
own to develop methods and techniques for 
coping with the many problems inherent in 
the provision of quality services and materi- 
als. The attention and the financial aid have 
both been welcome, but these have not pro- 
vided answers for the states which are willing 
to leave the major burden to the cities and 
local communities—to cities which already 
find it difficult to meet the rising costs of pub- 
lic services and are seeking other sources of 
revenue and to the smaller communities 
which, unable to provide quality services, 
need outside help of one kind or another. 

Legislation aimed at assisting school li- 
brarians pointed up needs for professional 
help often unobtainable, and the results have 





made for haphazard growth in many in- 
stances. State associations have been inter- 
ested and concerned but have not always been 
successful in meeting the challenge. ALA 
standards provide help of a sort, but superin- 
tendents and principals should be offered 
professional help through their state libraries 
or organizations within an established frame- 
work and at minimal costs. How can ALA 
provide such assistance in these situations? 
College and university libraries, public and 
private, are being urged to form cooperative 
arrangements so that their services and mate- 
rials may be strengthened beyond the minimal 
needs of the local campus. Yet, no specific 
guidelines have been developed that will sug- 
gest either the form or the substance of such 
arrangements. Since the great problems 
arising out of this new interest are centered 
around personnel and physical needs, and 
since it will be a staggering task to provide 
these within the time limitations, it seems nec- 
essary for the major professional library as- 
sociation to provide this kind of guidance. 


e Mr. Marshall is 
university librarian, 
Inman E. Page Li- 
brary, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 
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The major question is: “How can it be 
done?" 

It is my contention that the framework is 
already in existence. The state library associa- 
tions, as recognized members of ALA, can 
and ought to be strengthened through closer 
alliance with ALA.. There needs to be guid- 
ance for the state associations on how to meet 
the problems of the local, and often un- 
trained, librarians who seek to do their best 
but lack the know-how. This is not to say that 
professional librarians, too, do not need help, 
for even they have mounting problems of 
budgets, of buildings, of services, and of pər- 
sonnel on which they often need the counsel 
and guidance of other and more experienced 
librarians. 

This framework is strengthened by the 
membership of ALA, which is represented in 
every state through council members and par- 
ticipants in other ALA activities—persons 
who at least know where to get answers to 
problems. These are the members who attend 
meetings of the association either through 
their own resources or whose expenses ere 
provided for this important “growth process.” 

The question which confronts us, then, is: 
How can we siphon down to the smallest 
library unit the knowledge and know-how of a 
great professional organization? Though no 
one person can provide the one definitive an- 
swer, I propose to offer one solution which I 
believe will make ALA a more effective orga- 
nization, and one which will provide a dis- 
tinctive service to the nation by capitalizing 
upon the current interest in libraries in gener- 
al. 

Attention should be focused at the state 
level on the major existing problems within 
the states. Whether the problems be those of 
larger units of service or the interrelationship 
of different kinds of libraries, whether they be 
the strengthening of resources for higher edu- 
cation or the expansion of school libraries, 
they are certainly not unique to any one state. 
Almost always the problems will have been 
faced by other states with ALA as the focal 
point. With ALA providing help in the ar- 
rangement of the conferences and the secur- 
ing of capable resource persons, new ideas 
can be injected within the framework of the 
state organization. 
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In each state there is at least one elected 
Councilor who should know more about the 
resources of the ALA organization than 
many. These Councilors should be given the 
added responsibilities of representing ALA 
and should be available for advice and coun- 
sel to all communities within that state. It 
would be feasible for the Councilor to have a 
staff of resource persons representing the 
many and varied interests as well as the geo- 
graphical areas. Every librarian should be 
made to feel that one of these will come when 
he needs counsel and advice on an existing 
problem. The Councilor should be authorized 
to call state or district meetings to explore 
problems and to call in outside persons to 
give strength to his recommendations, when 
desirable. Cooperating with the state agencies 
and with the state association, he would 
represent the latter and also be able to reflect 
the thinking of the national organization. 

In recent years the attention of ALA has 
been focused somewhat on the need for larger 
units of service. Because some states have 
been fortunate in having librarians with great 
insight and leadership in their midst, they 
have succeeded in laying a framework for the 
development of library resources and services 
by recodifying the legal bases for libraries. 
Other states have run into difficulties which 
are surmountable though difficult. There 
needs to be a place in the national organiza- 
tion to which states might turn to seek coun- 
sel and guidance in these tasks. With federal 
assistance now available for the development 


.of all kinds of libraries, there also needs to be 


a source of basic information on the national 
level to which these libraries and state associ- 
ations may turn. 

When the Higher Education Act of 1965 
made available to college and university 
libraries a basic grant of up to $5000 for de- 
veloping library resources, an agency within 
this framework would have been of tremen- 
dous value to librarians in smaller communi- 
ties and institutions. With guidelines available 
which would have provided avenues of assis- 
tance through the state associations, the ac- 
quisition of materials within this “windfall” 
could have been facilitated. With additional 
grants becoming available for special proj- 
ects, librarians will need immediate help in 
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the formulation of proposals designed to 
strengthen resources. In addition, there are 
other sources of aid designed for college and 
school libraries which illustrate that the 
thinking and planning of the leaders is not 
always understood thoroughly on the local 
level. 

In academic circles one often hears of the 
“quality collection," yetno one has estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the smaller col- 
leges what comprises such a collection. Cer- 
tainly needs differ according to the objectives 
of the college, but should there be such wide 
variations as exist in the library collections of 
colleges whose objectives are similar? The 
recent establishment of Choice is a step in the 
right direction, but only current books are 
indexed. If developing libraries are to be 
measured by a core collection of quality 
books, then what authors and titles are con- 
sidered as the core for the general education 
of American youth? Minimum standards usu- 
ally are in terms of 50,000 volumes with 
gradual increases according to enrollment. 
But should there be differences in available 
resources based on the number of students? I 
suggest that a core collection should be based 
on titles and authors and that the number of 
duplications be decided by librarians—the 
decisions based on demand. If done on a sub- 
ject basis, then the actual minimal size of a 
collection would be more easily determinable. 
A school offering one, two, or three majors 
certainly does not need the same number of 
basic titles in its collection as one offering 
fifteen to twenty majors, though both may 
have the same number of students. 

lhese are ideas intended to evoke discus- 
sion and are meant to create thinking on an 
expanding and more serviceable ALA. By 
strengthening ALA liaisons with state associa- 
tions, by its willingness to establish standards 
which are meaningful to small community or 
small academic libraries, and by the establish- 
ment of a system to siphon down the results 
of the experiences and research of the Associ- 
ation to help the local librarians to meet their 
specific needs, there will not only be a 
strengthened ALA but one that will have 
meaning to the entire populace of the states 


and local communities. 
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Keep the Lines Open 


by Katherine Laich 


The May 1966 ALA Bulletin carried an arti- 
cle describing preliminary steps taken by the 
Executive Board and staff to meet the serious 
and growing problem of crowding at ALA 
headquarters. As pointed out there, when con- 
fronted by overwhelming evidence that the 
Association had already outgrown its three- 
year-old building, the board took a conserva- 
tive approach to solution of the problem by 
assuring itself that all possibilities of making 
the present building more usable were first 
exhausted. This accomplished, at its 1966 
Spring meeting the board authorized its Sub- 
committee on Space Needs to work with the 
staff in making a full exploration of the con- 
siderations necessary for long-range planning. 
The New York Conference offered the first 
opportunity for open discussion of headquar- 
ters expansion and for gathering of member- 
ship reaction to the various possibilities. If 
any doubt remained that ALA’s growth pat- 
tern was the major contributing factor to its 
space problem, Ralph Blasingame’s report as 
treasurer should have allayed such doubt. 
Presenting his facts in clear graphic form, he 
showed that between 1960 and 1965: 


* ALA membership increased 26 per cent 

* General Fund expenditures increased 59 
per cent 

* General Fund positions increased 42 
per cent 

e Publishing sales increased 47 per cent 

e Publishing Department positions in- 
creased 36 per cent 


At New York, too, the Space Needs Com- 
mittee was heartened in its exploration of the 
headquarters problem by the lively interest 
displayed by the Council at the early morning 
information meeting held with the Executive 
Board prior to the first Council session. Here, 
seated in small groups at breakfast, Council 
members were encouraged to give their un- 
inhibited reaction to the proposal that ALA 
headquarters must be vastly expanded and 
possibly moved from its present location, In 


advance they had been asked to read the May 
Bulletin article and to be prepared to discuss 
such matters as location, methods of financ- 
ing, and staffing implications for carrying out 
ALA’s functions. Council's attitude was open- 
minded and constructive. 

Reports from the tables were remarkably 
free from skepticism as to the essentiality of 
the need for action, and from dogmatism as 
to what that action should be. Valuable 
suggestions were offered on determinations 
which must be made before decisions can be 
reached, reinforcing the Executive Board's 
feeling that the problem must be studied in 
depth, and that speed, while desirable, should 
by all means be deliberate. One possibility 
mentioned at the information meeting and en- 
larged upon in correspondence subsequently 
received by the committee is that of construct- 
ing a building which might offer headquarters 
space to other library organizations. Such a 
plan, it is suggested, might afford an opportu- 
nity for greater cooperation and interchange 
of thinking and activity among associations 
with related objectives. 

Considerable interest was shown in the pos- 
sibility of moving out of the central city into 
a suburban area, whether in Chicago or else- 
where. The advisability of moving headquar- 
ters to Washington was suggested several 
times. The value of centralizing activities now 
scattered in three locations was pointed out. 
Several excellent suggestions focused on 
financing the project, a not inconsiderable 
problem in itself. 

In an atmosphere which had turned out to 
be congenial to exercise of the imagination, 
the Executive Board went on record to recog- 
nize the need for expansion of headquarters 
space and to authorize action to develop a 
plan for such expansion. This action went a 


e Miss Laich, assistant librarian, Los Angeles 
Public Library, is chairman of the Executive 
Board Subcommittee on. Space Needs. 
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Ralph Blasingame to illustrate his report given before 
the Association's Council at the New York Conference. 


definite step beyond any taken before. In a 
sense, it moved the Association from a period 
of hand-wringing and temporizing into a pro- 
gram of definite planning. The board further 
established the Space Needs Committee as its 
continuing agent in working with the staff in 
gathering and evaluating facts bearing on the 
problem. 

For the New York Conference, it will be 
recalled, the staff had been asked to outline 
the considerations necessary for long-range 
planning. An excellent and comprehensive re- 
port was presented to the Space Needs Com- 
mittee by Alphonse F. Trezza, ALA associate 
executive director. Major points covered 
were: the whole problem of location, whether 
in Chicago, elsewhere in the Chicago area, or 
outside Chicago; the problem of cost, which 
may be substantially affected by varying sala- 
ry scales and other aspects of staff disloca- 
tion; the projection of growth of staff and 
program, which is strongly affected by grant- 
financed activities; the possibility, previously 
mentioned, of developing ALA headquarters 
into an American Library Center, a facility 
open to other national library associations; 
and the whole problem of financing an ex- 
panded or new building, wherever it may be 
located. 

Staff, committee, and board agreed that the 
first study and report should cover projection 
of growth, both in staff and program. From 
this, some estimate can be made of the size of 
building required. | 

The second item for immediate investiga- 
tion will be comparative costs: building costs 
in and near Chicago and in and near Wash- 
ington, and all operating costs which are 
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affected by location (including salary, travel, 
etc.) It was agreed that for the present, study 
should be concentrated on Chicago and Wash- 
ington as the two most likely places for head- 
quarters location. This decision is by no 
means intended to preclude consideration of 
other sites, but keeps the immediate task 
down to manageable size. 

In deciding to make expansion of head- 
quarters the subject for the information meet- 
ing at New York, the Executive Board recog- 
nized the importance of membership partici- 
pation in the important decisions which must 
be made, step by step, as planning proceeds. 
Above all, board, committee, and staff are 
anxious that this be a shared experience. 
Membership thinking is solicited as planning 


progresses. No one directly engaged in this 


project has anything to gain by producing a 
report that is a dramatic surprise. Therefore, 
the Committee on Space Needs, as the arm of 
the Executive Board officially assigned to 
serve as liaison with the staff in producing 
and screening data which will furnish the 
basis of official decision, feels a strong obliga- 
tion to see that information is continually fur- 
nished to Council and the entire membership, 
and to encourage reaction and feedback to the 
board. 

To this end, the committee plans to supply 
a series of brief reports on planning for head- 
quarters expansion. In turn, it asks that mem- 
bers do their part in keeping the lines of com- 
munication open—both ways. The members 
of the Space Needs Committee, President 
Mary V. Gaver, or any member of the Execu- 
tive Board will be glad to receive your ideas, 
as will Executive Director David H. Clift, Mr. 
Trezza, or other members of the headquarters 
staff. 

Committee members are: Ralph Blasin- 
game, Jr., Graduate School of Library Ser- 
vice, Rutgers University, 5 Huntington Street, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903; John M. 
Dawson, director, University of Delaware 
Library, Newark 19711; Mrs. Frances B. 
Jenkins, professor, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Illinois, Urbana 
61803; and Katherine Laich, chairman, as- 
sistant city librarian, Los Angeles Public 
Library, 630 West Fifth Street 90017. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Balance Sheet—August 31, 1966 


Assets 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 
Cash in agency account............... EUR ICON SERERE EE $ 3,063.04 
Investments—at cost.......... lees eene m PIG ET 2,124,661 .09 
Real Estate —at eost iss Loy pea PR EDORPRRM ERSE RARE Ux Rn qe Rs . 179,422.50 
Accounts Receivable-CALA .............. eds p S DEAL LU dE EE -— 974,671.86 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUND ÁSSETS...... eese eese e hn $3,881,818.49 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS l 
Cash in banks........... M CRT POSEEN TED 235,643.03 
Cash on Wand ieee: crave ornare AM S ER nca pe guod aou os 500.00 
Cash On deposit. eso sa hi Rad vues ey bias es Vac yo ot o de 425.00 
United States treasury bills... 00... ceca ccc ccc ee nese ha 1,363 ,416.00 
Accounts receivable——Commercial........... llle leere eee 204,032.86 
—Miscellaneous...........c ccc 0 eee Tr 8,949.67 
Advances to officers and staff members... 2.2.0... cece eee e eens 8,946.51 
Prepaid Expense: o5 eo1 we qns dices Da wes fura qo ea dice eda e a 23,103.24 
Deferred charges. cos codd asa t aie iva Morea ow sor A RR Of C RES MEN 3,057.29 
Office devices and building equipment, less 
accumulated depreciation to date of $12,152.53... .........00 cee 28,976.48 
Inventory of postage, paper, and supplies........... 0.0. c cee eee 35,644.37 
Headquarters building—construction, equipment, and 
other COES opas REY RAM GUR aS RO Edo dr $1,358,074.36 
Less—return to endowment including depreciation of 
338,985.04... cona obnbreb Herd one ME ebd 189,828.14 . 1,168,246.22 
Headquarters building remodeling........... eese 5,558.00 — 3,086,498.67 
TOTAL ASSETS. cub tuenda n NE reb e Eod eub qs itae 6,968,317.16 
Liabilities 
ENDOWMENT FUND BALANCES: | 
Carnegie Pund oncle oven eee does aeq iew e ao oet a cow stax $ 151,206.77 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund........... qum c 3,366,122.68 
General Endowment Fund... ulii ra o v rer ee RE 84 eGo Eas 269,995.78 
ALTA Endowment goo e da drteees b tfawsertenbca du 23s dank 13,700.00 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund.............. s cceueeceeeeee 5,014.58 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund.............. seen nnn 501.69 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund..................LLsu. o . 58,661.96 
Oberiv-Memorial Find ui ocoe ta R tees cence REPE ee Y LER eds 1,078.64 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund............ 00:0 e cee eens ee a 2,482.51 
James Le. Whitley Fund icis eost to radar Fare et d 13,053.88 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT FUND LIABILITIES........ cesses eeesieaeoe htt s $3,881,818.49 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
Endowment Fund Payable.................. elles rales ARASA 974,071.86 
Miscellaneous accounts payable.......... 0... cee cence eee eens 44,415.51 
Deferred INCOME ieren mE PV REIR Sat eR are d'iDS e DR A T" 4,312.22 
General and Special Fund Balances... 2.0.0.0... 0. eee eee ees Ses. 2,063,099.08 3,086,498.67 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. oo ccc. ccc eese sese esee esae esse a riesen $6,968,317 .16 
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REGULAR AND SPECIAL FUNDS 


Summary of Income, Expense, and Balances 
September I, 1965, to August 31, 1966 


REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


General Piunds.00 ois ib dees rx ee 
Dues, Endowment, etc........... 
Administration and Program..... 

Transfers: 

To Endowment Fund.......... 
1965 Conference. ..........L.. 
Augustine Aurianne Estate..... 
Bulletin Reprints (Sch. Ls.).... 
TON Index. ve ek ER ETE 


Annual Conferences 
1965—Detroit.............L.s.. 
Trsfr. to Admin. and Prog...... 
1966—New York................ 
19671970... 9 sd eve xx arg 


Division Membership Periodicals 
College and Research Libraries... 


Library Resources and Tech. Serv. 
School Libraries. ............. LL. 


Division and Section Newsletters .. 


Publishing Funds 
Booklist—Subs. Books Bulletin... 
Bulletin. sss soa ve etx UP Kd PES 
Publishing Department.......... 
Trsfr. to Bulletin.............. 
Trsfr. to Division Periodicals... 
Trsfr. to Admin. and Program.. 


Publishing Revolving Fund......... 


TOTAL REGULAR ACTIVITIES... 


UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME 
Reserve for ACRL Foundation 
Grants Project. ............... 
Carnegie Fund.................. 
Endowment Fund Trustees....... 


* Refund, transfer, deficit, or overdraft. 
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I 


Balance 
8-1-65 


165,636.27 


165,636.27 


81,441.39 


1,258.33* 
2,993 .24* 


77,189.82 


50,369.89 


rJ 


326,708.81 


377,073.70 
56,153.13 
676,057.92 


1,563.47 
69,880.05 
4,748.19 


II 


Income 


910,602. 


72,835. 
39. 
141. 


— 


983,634. 


104. 
72,835. 
187,518. 


——i 


114,578. 


42,172. 
20,493. 
11,779. 
22,402. 
14,069. 


110,916. 


339,355. 
130,335. 
561,758. 
40,867 . 
44,116. 
29,208. 


917,257. 


———— 


$ 8,500. 


9,196. 
1,593. 


40 


73 
70 
07 


90 


10* 
73* 
46 


63 


42 
48 
17 
13 
36 


00 $ 
21 
A7 


III 


Expense 


—— 


855,543. 
46,182 


——— 


151. 


901,877 


8,501. 
144,982. 
1,492. 


154,975. 


42,172. 
20,493. 
11,779. 
22,402. 
14,069. 


110,916. 


279,858. 
130,335. 
476,428. 


386,622. 


3,219. 


4,825. 


— 


98 


.84 


53 
93 
50 


96 
27 


$2,126,387.19 $2,957,612 .36 


08 


IV 


Balance 
8-31-66 


247,393.33 


247,393.33 


arene 


41,278.12 
4,485.40* 


36,792.72 


eee 


| 


109,866.94 


297,845.90 


407 ,712.84 


52,933.86 


744,832.75 


5,238.39 
79,076.26 
6,341.66 
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PLA—Com. on Functionally Il- 
Bterdtb o ovv Eus bd eS 


l * Refund, deficit, transfer, or overdraft. 


| ia 
Balance | 
: 9—1—65 
Reserve for International Relations ~~ 
S. M E TTE ^ ^ -1,000.00 
Reserve for Library Technology ` 
PÉoBrati. o eor eat ites ashe 14,792.32 
TOTAL UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME.... $ 91,984.03 | 
ROUND TABLE FUNDS TED 
Exhibits. |... cesses eese 4,936.81 
International Relations. ......... 866.02 
Junior Members. ............... 287.51 
Library Service to the Blind...... 170.95 
Staff Organizations.............. 669 .21 
TOTAL ROUND TABLE FUNDS....... $ 6,930.50 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES ji 
Airlie House Conference. ........ 416.49 
ALA Publishing Activities........ ` — | 
American Library Institute....... 376.48 
ALTA Endowment Fund........ 424.04 
Augustine Áurianne Estate....... 327.63 
Trsfr. to Admin. and Prog...... l 55.70* 
Bogle Memorial Fund............ 129.64 
Clarence Day Award. .....;..... — 
Melvil Dewey Award............ .106.33* 
-Exec. Dir. Friends of Ls. Fund.... 1,200.00 
Exec. Dir. Wash. Ofe. Fund...... : 4,812.62 
Exhibits R. T. Award Fund....:. - - 1,041.81 
Grolier Award............ LLL. m — ' 
. Headquarters Bulding— l 
' Contributions...............6: 183,605.90 
Rental....... eese esee 16,338.00 
Trsfr. to Endowment. ....... :18,198.00* 
Intellectual Freedom Newsletter.. 1,623.30 
Intellectual Freedom Conference. . 1,257.75 
Legislative Workshop............ 3,361.34 
Library Binding Inst. Award..... 1,000.00 
Library Education Fund......... — 
Libr. Educ. Scholarship Fund— 
Agnes Saylor Klein............ 660.50 
Library Serv. to Labor Groups— 
AFL-CIO Grant.............. 195.68* 
Library Survey— 
Asheville, N. Cc... ce cee eee 632.98 
Catawba County, N. C........ — . 
. Norwalk, Conn.............. " 37,84* 
Pike's Peak Regional Libr...... — 
Lippincott Award............... : = , 
Melcher Scholarship Fund........ l 3,293.64 
Trsfr. to Endowment.......... 1,000 .00* 
Carl Milam Memorial Fund...... 120.00 
Oberly Memorial Award......... — 
Oko-Downey Text.............. 394.56 
Portraits Catalog........... is. 174.40 . 


t 


II 
Income . 


18,036.56 
20,467.62 


57,793.86 


8,129.00 
"1,799.75 
1,696.50 
1,436.50 

662 .00 


13,723.75 


3,612.93 


616.00 


146.96 
1,050.00 
14.11 


7,629.25 
1,000.00 


697 .00 
3,720.00 


6,105:81 


— 


1,000.00 
100.00 


Nee 0D e 
"c0 ow 
N c1 
e EN 
o 
m e 


1,000.00 


IH 


Expense 


4 

—— 
+ 

Apan 


4,825.08 


2,501.57 
1,883.56 
1,334.59 
1,621.40 

699.70 


8,040.82 


12.59 


— 


" 
preven 


271.93 

299.37 
1,050.00 
3.40 


1,200.00 


4,269.35 
1,300.00 


1,000.00 


P 
——— 


5,985.30 


—À 


133.93 
1,500.00 


Prawn) 


6.95* 


526.92 


- 2,400.52 


32.98 
1,000.00 


- 10,699.41 


$ 


IV 
Balance 


8-31-66 
19,036.56 
35,259.94 


$ 144,952.81 


10,564.24 
782.21 
649.42 

13.95* 
631.51 


12,613.43 


403 .90 
3,612.93 
376.48 
1,040.04 


ere 


22.77* 


ferent 


95.62* 


8,172.52 
258.19* 


memet 


184,302.90 


1,860.00 
1,743.81 
1,257.75 
3,227.41 
500.00 
100.00 


660.50 
114.27. 


632 .98 
1,183.08 
635.64 
1,767.02 


4,020.64 


145.00 
38,46 
436.81 


m 


916.12 
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I 
Balance 
9—1—65 
Public Library Trustee. .. ....... 1,734.08 
Reprint Expediting Service....... 606.55 
Scarecrow Press Award. ......... — 
Small Library Publications....... 21,397.04 
Turkish Library Fund........... 42.84 
University Microfilm Award...... 50.00 
Wilson Libr. Periodical Award.... — 
Wilson Libr. Recruitment Award.. — 
TOTAL SPECIAL ACTIVITIES........ $ 225,428.04 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Adult Illiteracy Study........... $ 065.27 
ALA Statistics Project........... 3,367.12 
American Library Laws.......... 4,929.49 
Ankara Library School Reserve... 4,104.71 
Asia Foundation Travel Grant.... 226.22 
Asia Project—YASD............ 396.49 
ACRL Foundation Grants Proj.... 36,219.50 
Brasilia Project— 
Book Account................ 66,206.79 
Operating Account............ 13,652.01 
Catalog Code Revision........... 7,537 .04* 
Children's Libr. Serv. Study...... 1,527.31 
a a E So vote irte Nec Moe eds 20,239.35 
Conf. on Reference/Information.. — 
Dewey Decimal Class-Study...... 11.20* 
Haile Selassie Univ. Proj......... — 
Information System for Research 
Activité osere nans Fa ar — 
International Relations Office..... 19,128.24 
Knapp School Libraries Proj...... 76,930 .82* 
Library Technology Prog. 1964-65 1,929.45 
Trsfr. to LTP Reserve......... 1,929 .45* 
Library Technology Prog. 1965-66 ' 18,998.36* 
Library Technology Prog. 1966—67 — 
L'TP—Academic Library Charging 
SVELE uod ou e d o d BRA C V a 
LTP-—Binding Specifications. .... 12,931.65 
—Card Catalog Cabinet....... — 
-Circulation Control Systems.. 6,500.00 . 
—Cleat Sewing Machine..... LM 3,165.47* 
—Director's Discretionary Fund 
1956-60... io ceeds eremo 9,850.00 
1900-01 Loose »ao ce kd — 
—Documentary Reproduction.. — 
— Evaluation of Carpet Under- 
lays....seeee erii. 3,964.30 
—Floors and Floor Coverings... 3,360.20 
—Manual on Conservation of 
Library Materials. .......... — 
— Manual of Library Furniture. 4,937.87 
— Manual on Reprography..... 17,249.06 
— Permanent Durable Paper.... 7,292.41 
—Publications Revolving Fund. 66,269.42 


* Refund, transfer, deficit, or overdraft. 
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II 


Income 


—— 


275.00 
500.00 
7,971.12 
50.00 
100.00 
1,000.00 


57,007 .30 


—— 


2,500.00 


79,500.00 
45,000.00 
19,423.96 


157,754.33 
20,000.00 


——^ 


172,500.00 


11,461.00 
51,814.50 
472,536.04 


— 


130,000.00 


——— 


7,260.00 


10,799.00 
12,000.00 


10,000.00 
10,000.00 


' 55,225.00 


4,167.30 


7,500.00 


— 


10,669.81 


"III IV 
Balance 
Expense 8-31-66 
1,116.08 618.00 
61.65 819.90 
500.00 — 
4,819.46 24,548.70 
— 92.84 
— 50.00 
100.00 — 
1,000.00 — 


$ 39,534.22 $ 242,901.12 


$ 965.27 — 
3,367.12 E 
179.44 4,750.05 
434 .46 3,670.25 
2,410.73 315.49 
ae 396.49 
63,191.69 52,527.81 
37,724.96 73,481.83 
7,448.89 6,203.12 
11,886.92 NAR 
Es 1,527.31 
147,875.68 30,118.00 
14,780.48 5,219.52 
77 .26* es 
71,324.57 101,175.43 
s 11,461.00 
56,797.00 14,145.74 
333,298.73 62,306.49 
91,711.36 19,290.28 
20,165.24 20,165.24* 
7,605.67 345.67* 
9,757.44 3,174.21 
des 10,799.00 
PN 6,500.00 
5,517.73 3,316.80 
19,850.00 ak 
1,426.09 8,573.91 
27,004.00 28,221.00 
8,131.60 = 
364.20 2,996.00 
2,221.60 5,278.40 
— 4,937.87 
11,314.53 5,934.53 
E 7,292.41 
17,456.33 59,482.90 
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I 
Balance 
l 9-1-65 
—LT Reports................ 84,416. 
—Steel Shelving Test Prog...... o — 
Library/USA oser rerna pese 20,214. 
Metcalf Project... sie ed , 12,731. 
Refund to Grantor............ ^ 11,146. 
Multi-area Group Librarians...... — 
Natl. Conf. on Libr. Statistics. ... — 
Natl. Plan for Libr. Education.... 9,547. 
Natl. Union Catalog............. — 
N. Carolina Recruiting Conf...... 2,077 
Office for Adult Education. ...... 9,236. 
Office for Library Education...... — 
Reading Guides Project.......... 11,067 
Revision of Pub. Libr. Standards. . — 
Social Science Libr.—Univ. of the 
Philippines. .............. ess. 110,016. 
State Library Survey............ 4,653 
Study of Systems of Public Librar- 
IGS ——— PVC S. — 
‘Translation of a Guide to Japanese 
Reference Books.............. 989. 
Refund to Grantor............ 5351. 
, University of Algiers............ — 
University of Delhi.............. 34,410. 
University of East Africa........ 1,527. 
Refund to Grantor............ 251. 
Univ. of the Philippines—Inst. of 
Library Science. .............. 3,851. 
Refund to Grantor............ 3,359. 
World Book Awards............. 24,689. 


‘ACCOMMODATION ACCOUNTS 


Amer. Book Publishers Council... — 

Y.M. MUAY ois Sedat raum dcos — 

National Libr. Week Comm...... — 
TOTAL ALL, 65,2 put vp 


$1,470,721. 


.98 


24 


. 36 


53 
53* 


29 
36 
86* 


97 


13* 
89 


29 


TI 
Income 
94,148.55 


14,400.00 
93,302.32 


— 


[renee] 


48,752.00 


ne 
Meer 
peann 


aaa 


25,000.00 
17,855.00 


oense 


tet 


132,500.00 


$ 470,320.80 $1,716,068.81 


1,500.00 
1,935.00 
2,150.00 


6,185.00 


$3,977,165.91 


III 


Expense 


61,984. 
7,090. 
38,642. 
1,585. 
38,343. 
3,059. 
5. 
1,915. 
2,077. 
6,450. 


3,810. 
10,415. 


69,409. 
1,770. 


70. 


492. 


24,517. 


$1,270,188. 


1,836. 
2,750. 


4,586. 


Recapitulation of Income, Expense, and Balances 


Balance 
9-1-65 Income 

Regular Activities............. suus. $ 676,057.92 $2,126,387.19 
Undistributed Income.............. 91,984.03 57,793.86 
Round Table Funds................ 6,930.50 13,123.15 
Special Áctivities.............. sun. 225,428.04 $57,007.30 
Special Projects..............05 "S 470,320.80 1,716,068.81 : 

6,185.00 


Accommodation Accounts........... — 


* Refund, transfer, deficit, or overdraft. 


$1,470,721.29 $3,977,165.91 


84 
93 


99 


65 
00 


65 


12 


$3,384,788. 


Expense 


$2,057,612.36 $ 
4,825.08 
8,040.82 
39,534.22 
1,270,188.99 
4,586.65 


IV 
Balance 
8-31-66 


116,580.08 


7,309.15 
34,445.13 


10,408.05 
3,059 .94* 
9,541.80 
1,915.49* 


2,786.71 
25,000.00 
5,257.14 
7,439.65 


40,606.33 
2,882.74 


70.54* 


132,431.77 


13,801.15 


——— 


171.96 


$ 916,200.62 


1,500.00 
08.35 


—— 


1,598.35 


$2,063,099 .08 


Balance 

8-31-66 
744,832.75 
144,052.81 
12,613.43 
242,901.12 
916,200.62 
1,598.35 


$3,384,788.12. $2,063,099.08 
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REGULAR ACTIVITIES - 
Income Summary 
September 1, 1965, to August 31, 1966 


GENERAL FUNDS 


Dues, Endowment, etc. ' 
Membership Dues Sg 


Total membership dues...........0.. 0... c cca rnern nrnna. 


Endowment Funds _ 
Carnegie Corporation...............000005 peal taacs qu ahi Sashes iu 
Geretülo ous EA PRR DAA RS Oho A Shaw Ree 

Membership Directory Sales... p,n pan 00000 cc cue eee cece cee ess 

Membership Mailing list rental 


9 € 8$ 9» 9" E ^» 9 9» 4 à 4 4 ^ v * 4 B 93 à €$ B» v9 Ww € «4 ? * *» » y» s3 » » V'v 


Midwinter Meeting registration.............slsl ulus suus ae ee 

Other Income. s sie ces erred pimp eR awed fures Sb a Riese e acd 

Less—life membership dues trsfd. to endowment.................... 

Annual Meelings 

Sale of exhibit pace ous os uoi e lUEOLDUPE X RE SRCEE LODS TI 

Registration fes. ei S EAQUE RO e es RO eee itae iique tdi dwn eh aie 

Program ad vertislig e. sine visa e vua Sq e tru e ps RE An dA Eam Sie 

(Other Income. a Done rd dace bus d atte dT ODE arb ad eR TRADES d es 
Division Membership Periodicals 

College and Research Libraries... ......00000000 00. cece eee eee 

Library Resources and Technical Services............0..0...0.0000, 

SCHOOL LIDAS Ss nad CES AU ahaa atm wes ores e dtes 

` Top of the News. ..... "re 

Total General Funds Income............0..00 0.00. c eee e eee ee 


PUBLISHING FUNDS 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. .......... RT ee sad ous 
ALA Billetterie MT TT 


Total Publishing Funds............. Poux D UN d eee eee 


Total Regular Activities. ......... "Le rp 
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9—1—65 
' toe 
8-31-66 


$ 484,159.39 


193,682.71 
29,656.75 


^ 114,769.77 


12,440.93 
3,844.15 
3,735.08 


Aron 


68,063.62 


919,717.40 


9,115.00 


910,602 .40 


: 413.20 


187,518.46 


29,504.33 

8,716.75 
11,364.35 
17,214.35 


.66,799.78 


339,355.58 
89,468.37 


: $61,758.42 


990,582.37 


$ 


9—1—64 
to 
$—31—65 


409,084.13 
171,759.82 
25,644.00 
4,860.00 
. 275.00 


611,622.95 


103,719.90 
11,068.53 
3,400.75 
1,465.31 
5,218.41 
38,073.78 


174,569.63 


4,860.00 


169,709.63 


137,747.99 
32,510.75 
8,751.47 
160.74 


179,170.95 


26,084.07 
7,129.86 
9,980.88 

11,705.57 


54,900.38 
$1.164,920.64 $1,003,780.96 


272,464.11 
79,962.75 
478,692.39 


831,119.25 
$2,155,503.01 $1,834,900.21 
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REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
Summary of Expenditures 
September 1, 1965, to August 31, 1966 


Executive Board and Officers.......... ee ee ali entis este ada DEM TN $ 14,678.51 
Executive Offfce....... 05 eee ce ee eenee Toura ek OHNE See eee 98,818.05 
Office for Research, naea aya a hace e a A E ERA EE a 13,260.95 
Divisional] Services Department l 
Divison OMES eea exo S A ER RR eacus bb tpfa ped ded cat dus pet bar 204,370.80 
Headquarters Library.............Lsuus. tengo tates Pr 32,774.76 
Membership Promotion........... ccc eee ee eese Vasco dad ur lorc ROLE 24,263.41 
Office for Recruitment (LADO ues S vEEwePERR*ER TE YIXTe A MiPPERRT T DI E LEE 35,678.25 
Division Special’ Requests. «o cae xov Ed En PM RICE HAGO a cea d deu 17,771.17 
Clerical Fund......... (—— ewer cp E 14,753.43. 
Fiscal Department l l i l 
Accounting Services....... 0.0... cee eee eee Poche ae trud Salen bie SE Nea SRA 125,396.74 
Data Processing... ............ Ls. mE 91,657.91 
Information Department 
Public Relations ick oue bi x ob E e r eS P SU pEPSEM RUPES EDS 16,785.50 
. Office Services Department l 
General! SOrVICES irer EO TEENE A Ae eee EA ein aha d UG 136,560.35 
Bids Malttenadoe s vesica ee abc gs ab Vc SY I Y na ER Je e cab EE 54,790.93 
Washington ORB: osse ord UR IM IR e E YO LE ue T "rr 60,051.95 
ALA Committees. .... cece c cece eee r cence sett ener etaneees EE 20,856.22 
Legislation Materials................ sss. ee eee CT UE oU ree 257.73" 
National Cibtary-Week ccce totr ey xe qe ER ERA ER bibis RE rie Seeger ae 4,339.24 
Headquarters Classification Study............0 00. e eee USA UE E US NRI jid quie 16,212.07 
ALA Support of Library Technology Program................. ———— — diets 15,000.00 
Headquarters Space Needs. ..... 0.0... cece cee eee ee ee eeee eer ore 7,375.44 
Junior Members Round Table........ DOPO EE NP —————»——— cv» ; 100.00 
Operating Reserve- vasisi SG eR Y a ke eoe vs VERENA S dta ad etae Mas oda 13,346.75 
Administrative Services Distributed.......... "IMPER 163,047.26* 
| 855,543.44 
Annual NCCE. ceo ex opp COH Dwietend und per ev pRx caras dee E tn A M pu 144,982.01 
1,000,525.45 
ALA Bulletin. ss cesi eae oy Sean NES Lae tesa En — — — —— eae are 130,335.93 
Division Periodtcals.- s bera xuris rip Rey A pP CES ebd nada rcm 110,917.06 
Publishing Department 
Books and Pamphlets.....................eseseeesee E E EE S orsa ETA 476,428.50 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin... 2.0.0... 0. cc cece cece cece cece nceceuenees 279,858.53 
$1,998,065.47 


SS nena 


* Credit 
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. THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
KEPT UP-TO-DATE © = — 
EVERY 90 DAYS. 


Hi^ 


low 


poe 


i 
3 
x 
i 


STANDARD 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


New Standard editors record news events and 

„scientific. advances as they happen and publish this- 

information every 90 days in WORLD PROGRESS—a 

unique 128-page quarterly supplement. The timeliness’ of 
.. this supplement is unmatched by any other publisher > 

of encyclopedias. WORLD PROGRESS is provided 

with a permanent binder that matches 

the New Standard volumes. — . .. 


+ 


NEW. STAN DARD ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA 
: e Completely revised, enlarged edition 
e 14 volumes e 6, '000, 000 words e 8,700 pages 
e 17,000 articles e 12,000 illustrations 
e Fully Gross referenced 
. Comprehensive program of continuous revision 


STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, INC. 


130 North Wells Stieet, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1967 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ALA Council 


There will be two business meetings of the 
ALA Council during the Midwinter Meeting 
in New Orleans: Wednesday, January 11, 
10:00 a.m., and Thursday, January 12, 2:00 
P.M. The following items have been placed 
on the docket: 


Presiding, Mary V. Gaver, president, and 
Joseph H. Reason, second vice president 

Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 

Parliamentarian, to be announced 

Approval of 1966 Annual Conference Minutes 
of Council 

Report of the President 

ALA Nominating Committee Report—Mrs. 
Lillian M. Bradshaw, chairman 

Council Nominating Committee Report—Mrs. 
Helen M. Welch, chairman 

Committee on Appointments—F oster E. Mohr- 
hardt, chairman 

Appointment of Tellers for Executive Board 
Election—Miss Gaver 

Treasurer’s Repoxt.—Ralph Blasingame, Jr. 

Council Committee on Acesses to Libraries— 
Keith Doms, chairman 

Committee on Awards Report—Mrs. Ruth S. 
Howard, chairman 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws Re- 
port—Alex Ladenson, chairman 

Committee to Evaluate National Library 
Week—Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw, chair- 
man 

Committee on Intellectual Freedom Report— 
Ervin Gaines, chairman 

Committee on International Relations Re- 
port—Marion A. Milczewski, chairman 

Committee on Legislation Report—Edwin Cas- 
tagna, chairman 

Committee on Headquarters Space Needs Re- 
port—Katherine Laich, chairman 

Joint Committee on National Library Informa- 
tion Systems—Gordon Williams, chairman 

ALA Membership Committee Report —Sarah 
L. Wallace, chairman 

Committee on Organization Report—Robert 
Sheridan, chairman 

Report of Tellers on Executive Board Election 

—chairman 


Note: Án informational breakfast meeting of 
the Council and Executive Board will be held 
on Wednesday, January 11, 8:00 a.m. 


General Program 


Án open program session devoted to the 
subject of continuing education for librarians 
will be presented on Wednesday, January 11, 
from 2:00-4:30 P.M. Registration will not be 
required to attend this specific meeting. 


How are we to prepare administrators, 
personnel directors, public relations 
specialists, audio-visual specialists, 

subject specialists for school and college 
libraries, the many varieties of 
information scientists, as well as 
technicians and others who are needed to 
man libraries of all kinds? Shall we 
continue to pretend that the graduate 
library schools alone can or should do this 
job? Shall we continue to ignore the 
undergraduate programs, as well as the 
graduate programs, for instructional 
materials specialists, which are already 
preparing most of the librarians to man the 
burgeoning school libraries of the country? 
How are we to prepare professionally 
qualified staff for their emerging new role 
in our rapidly changing world?—Mary 

V. Gaver, President, Inaugural Address, 
July 15, 1966. 


Program Planning Committee: Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt, president-elect, chairman; Mary V. 
Gaver; Sallie Farrell 

Presiding, Sallie Farrell 

Continuing Education: Purpose, Principles 
and Trends—Cyril Houle, professor, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago 

Library Programs 
Administration——Rev. James J. Kortendick, 

S.S., Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
School—Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County 
Board of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 
Others—Margaret E. Monroe, Library 
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School, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Training for Growth—the Future for Li 


brarians—Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, for- 


merly Deputy Executive Director of ALA 
Registration 


Registration will begin on Sunday, January 8, 
at 7:30 P.M. The registration desk will be lo- 
cated on the mezzanine floor (across from 
the Grand Ballroom) of the Roosevelt Hotel. 
Fees are $2.00 daily or $5.00 for the entire 
week. 


Schedule of Meetings 


Chairmen of meetings will be notified of the 
times and rooms assigned for their meetings 
and. will receive a copy of the schedule of all 
meetings early in December. The chairmen 
are responsible for sending this information 
to the members of their groups. An alphabeti- 
cal list of all closed meetings will appear in 
the official program to be distributed at the 
time of registration. 


Placement Center 


The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with its affliated State Employment Security 
agencies and by arrangement with the Louisi- 
ana State Employment Services, will provide 
placement service during the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. The Placement Center will be open Mon- 
day through Friday, January 9-13, from 8:30 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M., and is located in the Grand 
Ballroom (mezzanine floor) of the Roosevelt 
Hotel. Those who plan to utilize the Employ- 
ment Service facilities should note the pro- 
cedures outlined below. 

Advance registration. Experience has shown 
that both employers and applicants can be 
served most effectively when vacancies and 
applications for positions are registered in 
advance. The local Employment Service of. 
fices have the appropriate forms and will assist 
in their preparation. The deadline date for this 
advance registration is December 16. 

Employers. The agency suggests that, in 
listing vacancies, adequate descriptions of 
academic and experience requirements should 
be provided along with position content and 
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opportunities for professional growth. Salary 
must also be included. The policy of the U.S. 
Employment Service prohibits the acceptance 
of a job order which bears discriminatory 
specifications in respect to race, creed, color, 
or national origin. 

Applicants. Applicants should provide ade- 
quate details of academic achievement and 
experience, specifying cities, states, and re- 
gions in which employment would be consid- 
ered, and the minimum acceptable salary. 

Confirmation of registration. Employers 
and employees who registered in advance at 
the State Employment Service local offices 
should contact the Placement Center upon 
arrival at the meeting to confirm registrations 
and to furnish meeting addresses. 

Registration at the Center. Initial registra- 
tions wil be taken at the center as an ac- 
commodation to those employers and appli- 
cants who were unable to register in advance. 
Those who cannot attend the meeting may ap- 
ply for the service at the nearest local office 
of their State Employment Service. Their or- 
ders or application forms will also be for- 
warded to the Conference Placement Center 
where they will be made available for review 
by employers or applicants. Individuals in- 
dicating an interest in applications or orders 
of those not in attendance will be requested to 
establish direct contact by correspondence. 

Follow-up. A follow-up service after the 
meeting, consisting of a listing in the National 
Registry for Librarians, will be offered. 


Professional Displays 


The following displays will be located in the 
Grand Ballroom: an exhibit of ALA publica- 
tions, selection of outstanding reference books 


of 1965, and a special State of Louisiana ex- 
hibit. 


The ALA headquarters library will display re- 
cent acquisitions, including surveys, man- 
uals, handbooks, policy statements from in- 
dividual libraries, recent books, and selected 
periodicals. All items will be available for 
examination. 


Building Materials and Consultant Service 
Materials will be available from the Library 
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Administration Division desk on the planning 
of new library space and buildings, additions 
to old buildings, and equipment. Pictures, 
plans, publicity for fund raising, building 
program statements, documents on site selec- 
tion, and similar materials will be on display. 
Librarians with experience in building and 
equipment problems will be available for in- 
formal consultation part of the week during 
Midwinter. Appointments may be arranged 
at the LAD desk in the ALA onic area in 
the Grand Ballroom. 


Insurance Plans 


Information about the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan, Major Medical Plan, and Life Insur- 
ance Plan for personal members and their 
families will be available at the LAD desk 
in the ALA office area in the Grand Ballroom. 


Midwinter Meeting Policy 


By adoption of the January 1966 report of 
the Special Committee to Study the Midwinter 
Meeting, Council has determined that the 
Midwinter Meeting continues to be essentially 
a working meeting of the Council and of com- 
mittees and boards of official ALA units, with 
the addition of a limited program when au- 
thorized by the Executive Board. Such com- 
mittees and boards include those of the ALA 
as a whole and those of divisions, sections, 
round tables, chapters, and affiliated national 
associations which hold official affiliation as 
provided for in the ALA structure by formal 
action. The policy is interpreted to mean that 
the meetings are to be for the transaction 
of the business of such groups required 
by their functions and in accordance with the 
democratic intent of the policy: namely, to 
reserve to the annual conference action taken 
by the membership. A further interpretation is 
that the policy, except for meetings of Coun- 
cil and the authorized general program, indi- 
cates closed meetings of these groups. Noth- 
ing in the policy statement, however, denies 
the right of boards and committees to invite 
participants to their meetings so long as the 
prohibitions against programs and member- 


ship action at Midwinter are not violated. 
l aoo 





The D66 Donnell Line— 
latest expression 
of excellence 
in fine library furniture 


The DONNELL LINE, already established as 
the standard of excellence in library furni- 
ture, now adds an exciting dimension in 
materials and design. Wood, steel, alumi- 
num and plastic have been carefully inte- 
grated to provide a fresh new look for 
modern library planning. 


doten 










See for yourself 
how library furniture 
can combine functional 
utility, advanced de- 
sign concepts, and last- 
ing beauty —send for ` 
our just-published, il- 
lustrated ae D66. 
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by Dorothy J. Anderson 


LAND OF LINCOLN RECRUITS LIBRARIANS 


(This is the second in a series of articles de- 
scribing funded state recruitment programs.) 


Illinois, long a leader in education and re- 
search and publication, has been slow to recog- 
nize its urgent need to recruit librarians. In 1964 
when it became apparent that at least 2000 more 
librarians were needed in order to provide 
minimum professional library service for our 
eleven million people, a committee of the Illinois 
Library Association requested that the Illinois 
State Library appoint a full-time recruitment 
consultant. In January 1965, the Illinois State Li- 
brary Careers Center was set up in Chicago us- 
ing LSCA money to provide consultant services, 
current materials on all aspects of librarianship, 
and a secretary-offce manager to help with cor- 
respondence, publicity, mailings, scheduling of 
interviews, and exhibits. The Illinois State Li- 
brary Advisory Council approved a budget of 
$30,780 for the operation of the Library Careers 
Center in fiscal 1966. 

Locating the Center in Chicago proved to be a 
wise choice since many Illinois universities and 
colleges are in the immediate area and because 
cooperation with organizations such as the Ili- 
nois Guidance and Personnel Association, ALA, 
the Medical Library Association, and the Illinois 
. Chapter of the Special Libraries Association is 
facilitated. 

Since service-minded young people are being 


REPRODUCTIONS PHOTOCOPIES . 


Reproduction on microfilms, microfiches 9 x 12. 
Photocopies and reproductions of out-of-print 
books; high quality photographic reproductions 
of texts, manuscripts, prints, newspapers, etc. 
Credited supplier of these libraries: NAZIONALE 


CENTRALE OF FLORENCE (ITALY); LAURENZIANA, 
RICCARDIANA, MARUCELLIANA. We assume re- 
sponsibility of research. 


MYCRON, S.R.L. ViA FRUSA, 37. 
FIRENZE, ITALY. 
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actively recruited into other professions, and li- 
brarianship seemed to attract only a haphazard 
sprinkling of available talent, we looked care- 
fully at the techniques used by other recruiters. 
Some of these were applicable to the search for 
potential librarians. We, of course, adapted 
many of Pennsylvania's successful methods of 
recruiting librarians to the idiosyncrasies of Illi- 
nois. It was clear that recruiting on the college 
campus should become a major immediate em- 
phasis. With over 100 colleges and universities 
in the state, this activity now takes up at least 
10 per cent of the career consultant's time dur- 
ing fall and spring. 

Campus visits are planned in advance with the 
help of the collegs librarian, guidance office, 
and local ALA network members. Publicity 
typically includes a news story in campus and 
local papers, radio and TV spots, live interviews, 
and posters. The campus “campaign” is usually 
two days in length, emphasizing conferences 
with guidance personnel, faculty and student as- 
sistants the first day, and individual interviews 
with students on the second day. An attractive ex- 
hibit on library careers is set up in the student 
union or library lobby, inviting students to pick 
up literature on librarianship or make an appoint- 
ment to talk with the career consultant. Follow- 
ing a campus visit, letters are sent to the stu- 
dents interviewed, encouraging their continued 
interest in the profession. Kits of materials are 
mailed to all faculty and guidance personnel 
with whom contact was made during the visit. 

The Library Careers Center has distributed 
over 100,000 separate brochures since its estab- 
lishment in January 1965. Over 1000 prospective 
librarians have been personally interviewed. The 
library career consultant is asked to speak at 
library association meetings, student library 
aide clubs, women's clubs, seminars, college 
classes, informal gatherings of counselors, and 
meetings of community leaders. 

In 1965-66 the illinois State Library, using 
LSCA funds, gave nearly $60,000 in scholarship 
assistance to qualified applicants who had been 
accepted by accredited library schools. 

The most significant impetus to recruitment 
in Illinois has been cooperation among different 
state groups interested in recruiting librarians. 
The ALA network in Illinois came alive under the 
chairmanship of Rzy Howser, who has been si- 
multaneously chairman of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation Recruitment Committee. This com- 


e Miss Anderson is Library Career Consultant, 
Illinois State Librar”. 
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mittee includes representatives from the six di- 
visions of ILA, as well as invited representatives 
from the Special Libraries Association, Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, Medical Library Associa- 
tion, the accredited library schools of the state, 
and the State Library. 

This healthy interchange of opinions, infor- 
mation, and possible approaches to problems 
has resulted in increased breadth of purpose and 
a strong statewide awareness of the library 
staffing crisis. 

The purposeful coordination of these groups 
into a concerted recruiting effort is facilitated 
by the fact that the full-time State Library 
career consultant is in touch with many li- 
brarians and all types of libraries within the 
state. Volunteer recruiters from all types of li- 
braries refer potential librarians to the Li 
brary Careers Center for further information and 
guidance. The Center is a clearinghouse for 
speakers, exhibits, films, programs. and recruit- 
ment literature. i 

Joint staffing and financial sponsorship of ca- 
reer days, exhibits at conferences, etc., give the 
public a chance to talk with librarians from 
many types of libraries, creating a larger and 
more varied picture of librarianship as a pro- 
fession. 





Then she'll trade with her brother. 


3 New Bethany 
Youth Novels 


FOR YOUNG TEENS 


SUMMERHILL SUMMER by Joan 
Gilbert. A strange old country 








the flavor of this action-packed story 
of a teen-aged girl whose visit with 
her relatives turns out far more 
exciting than she could ever have 
imagined. $2.95 


QUT AT HOME by Christine B. 
Mac Kenzie. Mike's father wants 
him to become an engineer but 
Mike hopes for a career in sports, 
even though he is an average play- 
er. While coaching a boy's team 
Mike begins fo resolve his future. 
$2.95 


She read all afternoon, at the dinner table, siraight 
through “Get Smart," and she might not watch the late 
show either, because as soon as she finishes this book 
she'll start the other Bethany novel she got for Christmas. 


home! Horses! Mysteryl These are | 


FOR SUB-TEENS 


LARRY TWO-FEATHERS by Virginia Siruble Burlin- 
game. Larry, 12-year-old son of a Blackfoot ranch- 
hand, is a cross between two proud cultures. His 
friends are palefaced, but so is his enemy, a bully 
looking for a cache of stolen Army money. The 
Montana setting is vividly described by the author, 
a native. $3.75 


ORDER FROM "Ehe Bethany Press 


The ALA recruitment network in Illinois is 
organized under three regional chairmen to ex- 
pedite responses to inquiries and promote more 
local activity. Chairman Howser issues a news 
bulletin, The Recruiter Tooter, which describes 
current recruitment activity in the state, suggests 
projects and approaches, and encourages volun- 
teer recruiters to keep informed on all aspects 
of the profession. 

The Library Careers Center continually seeks 
better ways of reaching the best potential li- 
brarians and new aproaches which will help 
librarians become both wise and successful in 
their recruiting efforts. Since students are most 
often attracted to librarianship through positive 
contact with competent librarians who enjoy 
their work, the career consultant takes every op- 
portunity to urge librarians to do an effective 
public relations job in their own libraries. 

Besides supplying reference packets of career 
material to volunteer recruiters in Illinois li- 
braries, the center provides three-inch badges 
with the slogan, “Ask Me about Library Careers,” 
and has mailed nearly 200 attractive counter 
display boxes to public and college libraries. 
Each display box reads “Library Careers—Take 
One" and holds thirty of each of four brochures 
on librarianship. Patrons who pick up these bro- 
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chures frequently ask further questions abcut 
librarianship. The counter display is refilled 
periodically with new free materials from the 
Library Careers Center. 

The Careers Center’s portable eight-panel ex- 
hibit uses a kaleidescopic motif to illustrate the 
variety and challenge of library careers and is 
used for campus visits, conferences of librarians 
and guidance personnel, and career expositions. 

Nearly 400 letters have been sent to honors 
students at colleges in Illinois. Response from 
these top students indicates their serious con- 
cern about finding a meaningful profession. 

Recruiting such people to librarianship re- 
quires pride in one’s own profession and a 
willingness to see the library picture change 
as more fully-trained, imaginative, and person- 
able librarians become available. 

Lively communication and participation at all 
levels of recruitment from the State Library 
Career Consultant to the ALA network member 
in a small town are beginning to be reflected in 
a gratifying increase in library school enroll- 
ments in lllinois—and a significant improve- 
ment in the academic and personal qualifica- 
tions of the individual applicants. eco 


News from 


the Divisions 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE LIBRARIES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the Nominating Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries, Mrs. 
Lura G. Currier, chairman; Esther Mae Henke; 


Donald E. Wright. 


Vice-President and President-elect 
RussEeLL L. Davis, director, Utah State Library, 
Salt Lake City. 
Joun ANDREW Fisuzn, librarian, Wyoming State 
Library, Cheyenne. 


Member-at-Large 
(3-year term) 
SHIRLEY BROTHER, administrative assistant, 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge. 
VincINIA L. Owens, senior field librarian, Okla- 
homa State Library, Oklahoma City. 
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Additional nominations may be made by peti 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be accom- 
panied by the written consent of the nominee 
and filed with the executive secretary, Eleanor 
A. Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by March 10, 
1967. No person may be nominated who is not 
a personal member of the association and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the 
Nominating Commitee. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations for 1966 are pre- 
sented as the repart of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Public Library Association, June 
E. Bayless, chairman; Donald D. Bonjour; Eliza- 
beth C. Fuller; Ernest Miller; Lucile Nix; Mary 
Radmacher; Stillman Taylor. 


Vice-President and President-elect 
Winston R. HeEwrperson, director, 
Ariz., Public Lib-ary. i 
WiLLARD O. Younss, librarian, Seattle, Wash., 
Public Library. 


Phoenix, 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be accom- 
panied by the written consent of the nominee 
and filed with the executive secretary, Eleanor 
A. Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by March 
10, 1967. No person may be nominated who is 
not a personal member of the association and 
whose written consent has not been filed with 
the Nominating Committee. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Nominating Committee Report 


The following nominations for 1967 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Com- 


Hew 
Library 


Machine 


PRINTS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with rew precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept.112, Chicago 40 
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nittee of the Armed Forces Librarians Section, 
Persis Pooley, chairman; Mrs. Bessie Daughtry; 
Don Olson. 


Vice-President and President-elect 


LOUISE Licon, librarian, U.S. Naval Training 
Center, Great Lakes, Il]. 

ELOISE N. PICKRELL, head librarian, U.S. Naval 
Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 


Second Vice-President 


Mrs. EvELYvN J. Dopp, post librarian, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana. 

Mary Maruis, librarian, U.S. Army Artillery 
and Missile School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 


Secretary 


Mns. HELEN TALIAFERRO, base librarian, Ent Air 
Force Base, Colorado. 

Mns. Emity H. Wexty, base librarian, Berg- 
strom AFB, Texas. 


Additional nominations may be made by petitions 
signed by not fewer than five members of the 
section filed together with the written consent of 
he candidates with the executive secretary, 
Vleanor A. Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by 
March 10, 1967. eee 





by Gladys T. Piez 


NEW COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


There are two new members of the Advisory 
Committee to the Library Technology Program. 
Don T. Ho, librarian of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., Holmdel, N.J., is the new 
representative of the Special Libraries Associa- 
‘ion. He replaces Gordon E. Randall who served 
nearly five years. Archie L. McNeal, director of 
libraries, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla, is filling the unexpired term of Foster E. 
Mohrhardt. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Robert Shaw, formerly of ALA’s Library Ad- 
ministration Division, has replaced David Hoff- 
man as head of LTP's Information Service. Mr. 
Hoffman is the new assistant director of ALA's 
International Relations Office. 








DISTRIBUTORS OF PAMPHLET BOXES 


The following companies are now selling 
pamphlet boxes based on the design developed 
for LTP: Fordham Equipment Company, Demco 
Library Supplies, and Bro-Dart Industries in the 
United States; Bibliotekscentralen in Denmark; 
Finkaufszentrale in West Germany; and Don 
Gresswell, Ltd., in England. The boxes sold by 
these companies meet LTP specifications in all 
respects. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


The November issue of Library Technology 
Reports includes two reports—one on manual 
typewriters and one, by William R. Hawken, on 
the Magnaprint reader-printer. 


PROTECTION STUDY 

In 1962, the ALA Executive Board approved 
the model insurance policy for libraries that had 
been developed under a program conducted by 
LTP and financed by the Council on Library 
Resources. The policy was published in Protect- 
ing the Library and its Resources, LTP Publi- 
cation No. 7. Largely through the efforts of the 


Recommended for Libraries 


THE INVENTION OF THE AEROPLANE 
(1799-1909) 


Charles H. Gibbs-Smith 
“Gibbs-Smith is probably the world’s most outstand- 
ing aviation historian, revo of the early period, 


prior to World War Quite useful at library 
reference desks . . . In general it is good reading, 
well illustrated and should have wide appeal."— 
Library Journal 

Illustrated; T Appendixes: Bibliography; In- 
dex; Notes; Op 

(Taplinger Publishing Company) $14.95 


Distributed by 


Tapimger Publishing Co. Me. 


29 East 10th Street New York 10003 


Chiang’s New Model... Price $54.50 
CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 


Important improvements achieved from wide ex- 
Perlence, assure to produce high quality catalog 
cards, with enlarged space good also for printing 
post-card, book card, book pocket, address, etc. 


Plus now feature; in stenell and new ink 
ry in 10 minutes. 
Siua e Performance Guaranteed 
Order ''On Approval!’ Invited 


Order now directly from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 


53100 Juniper Road, South Bend, Indiana 46637 
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Insurance for Libraries Committee of ALA’s 
Library Administration Division, the Hartford 
Insurance Group is now writing a policy for li- 
braries (approved for writing in 4] states and the 
District of Columbia) that includes all the es- 
sential features of the model policy. Interested 
library administrators are asking the insurance 
committee to supply cost figures and other perti- 
nent information about library insurance. To 
compile such data, LTP recently mailed a 
questionnaire to 6500 public, college and uni- 


002860902006608006600066380890003880080680 


DIRECTOR 


Newly formed system library in a region with 
one of the nation’s highest educational levels 
and per capita incomes, finest concentrations 
of school systems, most attractive residential 
areas, impressive assortments of colleges and 
universities (and fine libraries too). 


Salary $14,000— or more for unusual quali. 
fications. 


Write your qualifications and requirements to 


NORTH SUBURBAN LIBRARY SYSTEM 
1703 ORRINGTON AVENUE, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60201 


w€-.e.0906€00909009009000000900000900000000€00 


aae 


BAKER TAYLOR CO. 


IN EACH OF OUR 3 MAJOR WAREHOUSES: 
1,500,000 books... 100,000 different titles 
from 1,200 publishers... fastest, most 
complete and accurate book service. 


SOSSSSSSe*SSesseeseseeeeses 
COSeeeeeeseseeoeeeeeeeees 










WESTERN DIVISION 
RENO, NEVADA 89502 
380 Edison Way 
Telephone: 702-786-6700 


EASTERN DIVISION 
HILLSIDE, N.J. 07205 
Telephone: 201-923-3200 

N.Y.C. Tel: BArclay 7-8470 












MIDWEST AND 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
MOMENGE, ILLINOIS 60954 
Telephone: 815-472-2444 
Chicago Tei: 346-4071 


INTERSTATE LIBRARY 
SERVICE CO. 

A wholly-owned subsidiary 
4600 N. Cooper 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73li£- 
(405) JA 5-556! 








BOOK INSPECTION CENTER: . 


The Baker & Taylor Co. of Texas, inc. 
1701 W. Gray St., Houston, Texas 77019 
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versity, and junior college librarians in the United 
States, The results of this survey will probably 


-be reported in the ALA Bulletin by the Insurance 


for Libraries Committee. 


LATEST ANNUAL REPORT 
Bulk mailing of LTP's Seventh Annual Report 
was accomplished early in October. Other in- 
terested persons may write to Library Tech- 
nology Program and request individua] copies. 


y ^ 
m At) ash 





A NEW MULTIPURPOSE |: 
chair design has been ; 
announced by the 
Emeco Division of 
Standard Furniture 
Co., Hanover, Pa. The 
model, No. 1844, fea- 
tures a “two-leg” con- 
struction which, ac- 
cording to the manu- 
facturer, provides an 
effective solution to 
combat chair noises. 
Balance is achieved 
by joining the two legs to a base consisting of two 
parallel, horizontal steel bars, running from front 
to back, resting on glides. À hand hold in the back 
aids in lifting and moving. Upholstered seat is 
ventilated and contains an internal, resilient, full- 
width “bumper” to protect its own upholstery and 
any furnishings it may bump. The chair design is 
available in multiple finish and upholstery com- 
binations. 





* 


PrERrECT binding of reports, bibliographies, in- 
dexes, computer forms, etc., can now be accom- 
plished by use of the Cummins Planax binding 
equipment. It will accommodate from one to a 
thousand sheets and provides compact bound rec- 
ords requiring less storage space, according to 
the manufacturer. In this method, sheets are 
bound on one edge by a new synthetic resin ad- 
hesive. A selection of Planax binding colors aids 
identification systems. For further information 
write Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. eee 
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INDEXERS NEEDED: THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY has immediate openings for in- 
dexers in the following periodical and book 
indexes—ART INDEX, APPLIED SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY INDEX, BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX and LIBRARY LIT- 
ERATURE. 


LIBRARIANS! 


Ihe CITY OF LOS ANGELES has 
positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, techni- 
cal services, children's work, and book- 
mobiles. 


SALARY: $560 to $696 A MONTH 





Applicants for the periodical indexes should 
be able to assign subject headings to articles 
in current journals. It is desirable that appli- 


BULUM reer 


j| cents for BOOK REVIEW DIGEST and CUMU- 77 dice 

$3 LATIVE BOOK INDEX have cataloging experi- ©- (Experienced Librarians may start 
Š% ence, Applicants for ART INDEX and APPLIED & above minimum). 

a SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX should have : 

= some Pes digi cipi Salory v an nee ee Good opportunity for professional 
ze on quolifications and experience and will be E i 

-- reviewed annually. Many Company benefits 2: growth and P romotional advancement 


in a growing system. 


Doe 


such as vacations, sick pay, pensions, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, Major Medical, etc. 5 day, 
35 hour week, 


Students may apply during their last 


ar, 
S 


oy 


U semester of library school. U. S. Citizen- 

Applications should be addressed to: Em ship is required. 
The Personnel Department - Write to Personnel Department, 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY S (Civil Service), Recruitment Divi- 
950 University Avenue : sion, Room 100A, City Hall, Los 


Bronx, New York 10452 Angeles, California 90012. 






GUIDE TO LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES, by Martin H. Sable 


A selected annotated, English-language bibliography covering all fields of knowledge with respect 
to Latin America generally and individual nations 


Describes in detail over 5,000 definitive text and reference bssks, articles, documents, and pro- 
ceedings, published originally in English (mainly), French, German, Portuguese. and Spanish’ 


Compiled from the notable collections of Harvard, M.LT., U.C.L.A. and a score of university and. 
special libraries l 


Fills a vital gap in the reference literature 
Two volumes, approximately 900 pages—~Available January, 1967 
Pre-Publication Price: $20—After January 2, 1967: $25 


MASTER DIRECTORY FOR LATIN AMERICA, by Martin H. Sable 


Contains 10 sub-directories with names and addresses of U.S., Western European and Latin Ameri- 
can organizations and institutions in all fields concerned with Latin Americo. 459 pages, $15 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF LATIN AMERICA: 1966 EDITION 


A vital compendium covering Population, Social Organization, Economy, Finance and International 
Trade of Latin American nations and European dependencies in Latin America, A standard reference 
source, issued annually. 180 pages, $8 


Write for brochures covering additional reference books, and our series of scholarly monographs, 
latin American Studies. 


Documentation Section 
i f N THE LATIN AMERICAN CENTER , 
ere UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024: 
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FOR SALE : 


THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had no 
time for selecting and addressing our customary Sea- 
son's Greetings. Please accept our heartiest wishes in 
this manner. Albert J. Phiebig. ABAA, Foreign 
Books & Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
as listed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
eneral Literature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 


G 
phy, Lamont, Speech, etc.) Want lists invited. 23 E. 
4 A 


t., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., P.O. Box 34, Eastchester, N.Y. 
10709. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
Index—$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual)-—$15. 
Annuals available 1960 thru 1965— $10 ea. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444, AL, La 
Grange, Ill. . 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif, 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
90l cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

EASE your work load with Library Instructional 
and Art Color-Sound filmstrips with recordings. 


Write for catalog. Library Filmstrip Center, 14¢ N. . 


Old Manor, Wichita, Kan. 67208. 

BOTANICAL Prints. The next time you visit San 
Francisco be sure to have the Henry Evan Gallery 
on your browsing list. Bright contemporary botanical 
prints that are both decorative and botanically cor- 
rect, Limited, signed, original editions at prices that 
are less than most reproductions. Decorate your 
library walls (or your home!) with prints that evoke 
both peace and beauty. Henry Evans, 555 Sutter St., 
Room 406, San Francisco 94102. Hours 1 to 5, Mon.- 
Sat. Tel.: 392-5849, 

ACTUALLY now no library need be without one 
good book about President Harding. It’s here!-—~ 
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Edwin K. Gross’s twice-award-winning analysis-docu- 
mentary Vindication for Mr. Normalcy (cloth, 
$5.95). 56 Hillsboro Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 14225. 

ORDERS for The Lacrosse Story, by Alexander 
M. Weyand and Milton R. Roberts, should be direct- 
ed to the H. & A. Herman Publishing Co. now lo- 
cated at 3005 Bayonne Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21214. 
The list price is $7.50. 

NEW service. Leather books reconditioned with 
Liquick-Leather: 1-500 books, $1 each; 501-1000 
books, 75¢ each; over 1000, 50g each. All work may 
be undertaken in your own library. Liquick-Leather is 
especially made to restore powdery leather books. For 
further information write LIQUICK-LEATHER, 543 
Boylston St., Boston 02116. 


east 


ASSISTANT director in library-conscious communi- 
ty, 83,000 population, near New York City. Splendid 
opportunity to use professional knowledge and 
skills; 6 years of public library experience after re- 
ceiving library degree, some of which must have 
been in an administrative capacity; bachelor's de- 
gree plus one year of library science required. Salary 
$9585-$11,705; month's vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary open. Suburban com- 
munity of 40,000 near New York City. Responsibil- 
ities include public relations and supervision of 
adult services, Civil service benefits, state pension, 
vacation, Requirements: library degree and 3 years 
of suitable experience. Apply Director, Free Public 
Library, 12-56 River Hd, Fair Lawn, NJ. 

CHILDREN'S services consultant. Improve chil- 
dren's services in member libraries through field 
work, workshops, and meetings. Advise on concepts 
of children's service, book selection, cooperate with 
schools. Cooperate with children's consultants of 
neighboring systems. Develop and recommend system 
policies, Select books for system's loan collection. 
System serves 344 counties, with headquarters build- 
ing located 14% hours from New York City and New- 
ark. Starting salary $8000-$11,200, based on expe- 
rience, 35-hour week, 20 working days vacation, 12 
days sick leave, etc. Car provided for business pur- 
poses, 4 years minimum experience required beyond 
professional degree. Write Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel: 914—DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for southern Vermont 
town of 12,000. Excellent opportunity for developing 
children’s department in new library. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Write Mrs. Eva Leech, Ln., 
Free Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

CHILDREN'S librarian, LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000 in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community 1% hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Vaca- 
tion, social security, other benefits, Unusually attrac- 
tive colonial building and good working conditions, 
congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to Mrs. 
John R. Woodward, Pres, Board of Trustees, 23 
Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 08763. 

PRINCIPAL librarian, circulation. Salary range 
$6800-~-$8528. Annual increments. Requirements: 
5th-year accredited library schoo] degree and a mini- 
mum of 3 years administrative experience. Benefits: 
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4 weeks vacation, pension plan, social security, hos- 
pitalization, 15 days sick leave, 35-hour week. Also 
2 junior professionals. Salary, range $5401-$7003. 
Library school degree needed to meet New Jersey 
certification. Apply in person or in writing to Direc- 
n = Hane Library, 250 Broadway, Paterson, N.J. 

HEAD of circulation in library-conscious commu- 
nity, 83,000 population, near New York City. In 
charge of the main artery of information services to 
adults and young adults at main library. Four years 
experience after receiving degree of library science 
from an ALA-accredited library school. Salary, 
$8380-$10,120; month's vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Apply Director, 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10805. 

3 POSITIONS. Revised staffing pattern opens up 
new opportunities. 3-county library system serving 24 
member libraries and operating 2 bookmobiles in 
college community on Lake Champlain in Adiron- 
dack Mountains, Prime year-around sports area: 
skiing, boating, etc., beautiful country, clean air and 
water, room to live in, 60 miles from cosmopolitan 
Montreal. All positions require MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited library school or N.Y. state certificate. Ap- 
pointments possible within range depending on 
qualifications. 37/4-hour week, state retirement, and 
health insurance plans. More than just routine jobs, 
they offer an opportunity to contribute your knowl- 
edge, skill, and creative ability in a developing sys- 
tem where the need is great and the personal re- 
wards tangible and commensurate. 1) Assistant di- 
rector to participate in various aspects of administra- 
tion and service, 6 years experience, $9000-$11,000. 
2) Librarian to engage in diversified activities: book 
selection, reference, consultant work with member 
libraries. Appointment possible at two levels: 4 years 
experience, $8000 to $9500; 2 years experience, 
$7000 to $8500. 3) Librarian to assist children’s con- 
sultant, no experience required, $6200-$7200. Write 
Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir, Clinton-Essex-Franklin 
Library, Box 570, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901. 

SUPERVISOR of children’s services in a subur- 
ban Hartford community with a new, air-conditioned 
main building and one branch, Children's circulation 
has increased from 39,000 to 73,000 annually in the 
last 18 months in response to the new building and 
many new books. All the other goals of a superior 
children's department await the coming of a profes- 
sionally trained person. Salary range $7500-$9620. 
MSLS degree, plus some experience required. Apply 
to Richard E. Morrill, Dir, Prosser Public Library, 
Bloomfield, Conn. 06002. 

LIBRARY director. One of the outstanding medi- 
um-sized public libraries in the U.S. has an opening 
for an energetic and creative administrator. The 
Cary Memorial Library of Lexington, Mass., has a 
staff of 25, an annual budget of $222,000, and a xep- 
utation for leadership. The 1962 film The Fifth Free- 
dom, available in most library film collections, de- 
scribes it in detail Salary is open and dependent on 
experience in a range of $8000-812,000. Please send 
curriculum vitae, and a statement of your philosophy 
of library service in a community library, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clarke, Pres, Board of Trustees, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 02173. AIl corre- 
spondence will be confidential and all materials sub- 
mitted will be returned. 

POSITION: Coordinator of reference services be- 
tween library system headquarters and the central 
library in Newburgh. Develop interlibrary reference 





services, do actual book selection, recommend policy 


changes. One and one-half hours from New York 
City. Federal grant. 35-hour week, usual fringe 
benefits. Starting salary: $7070-$8470 based on ex- 
perience. Minimum of two years experience follow- 
ing MSLS degree. Contact Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, 
Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North 
St, Middletown, N.Y. 10940; tel.: 914—DI 3-2561. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Opportunity in wide-rang- 
ing program. Excellent staff. MLS. Eligible for N.Y. 
state certification, U.S. citizen. Salary without expe- 
rience, $6000-$7750; with two years experience 
$7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Pub- 
lic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

DYNAMIC, capable professional librarians with 
training and/or experience in reference, children's 
work or state programs of public library service are 
urged to contact the Providence Public Library. 
Available positions include the headship of the boys’ 
and girls’ library, two reference-periodical depart- 
ment assistantships, and a state liaison librarian 
opening. Successful applicants will receive the satis- 
faction of helping to serve the over 800,000 residents 
of Rhode Island in addition to highly competitive 
salaries and top rate fringe benefits. Apply F. Kurt 
Cylke, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 150 Empire St., 
Providence, R.I. 02903. 

CENTRAL Library and Regional Library System, 
55 minutes from Boston. Three opportunities for 
MLS graduates with appropriate experience. Head of 
regional services to administer program of book and 
related consultant services, including workshops for 
68 participating libraries, $8900-$11,200. Adult ser- 
vices librarian to coordinate work of subject special- 
ists in development of collections for small and 
medium-sized public libraries and to participate in 
workshops and consultant visits to participating 
libraries, $8200-$9700. Program coordinator to plan 
library publications, programs, and exhibits to pro- 
mote informational and advisory services, $7400- 
$8600. Send resume to Jack W. Bryant, Dir., Public 
Library and Central Massachusetts Regional Library 
System, Salem Square, Worcester, Mass. 01608. 

DIRECTOR for public library in N.J. suburb of 
17,000. Begun over 100 years ago, the library has an 
established collection of 50,000 vols. and a new 
building in the design-development stage. An MLS, 
state certification, and administrative experience re- 
quired. Congenial trained staff and excellent fringe 
benefits present opportunity. Salary $7800—$10,500. 
Write Box 400, South Orange, N.J. 

YOUNG adult librarian. Unusually fine staff, Pro- 
gram opportunities. MLS. Eligible for NY state 
certification, U.S, citizen. Two years experience; sal- 
ary $7000-$9075. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply 
M. V. K. Valencik, Dir, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10602. 

CATALOGING position open immediately at lib- 


‘eral arts college in the Green Mts. All-round cata- 


loging and classifying duties. Library science degree 
required; reading knowledge of foreign languages 
highly desirable; experience not necessary, Usual 
benefits: 1 month annual vacation, Blue Cross, etc. 
Apply J. R. McKenna, Ln., Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for progressive city library 
in Vermont community of 20,000. Newly completed 
addition with children’s wing, collection of 12,000 
books with budget for films and records, and well- 
established film program. Children’s book budget 
$5700, staff equivalent of two full-time assistants, op- 
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portunity to be creative and further shape program. 
LS degree required. Four weeks vacation, 40-hour 
week, Starting salary $6500. Contact Charles D. 
Maurer, Jr, Dir, Free Library, Rutland, Vt. 

CHILDREN'S librarian to take full charge of pro- 
gram, with additional staff, in room of 9000 vols. 
Suburban N.J., community of 17,000, now planning a 
new library. Library school degree to meet N.J. 
certification and U.S. citizenship. Salary $6214 to 
$7760. Write Administrator, Public Library, South 
Orange, N.J. 07079; tel.: SO 2-0128. 

ASSISTANT director, Free Public Library of 
Woodbridge. Salary, $11,100-$13,350, five (5; incre- 
ments of $450. Initial salary dependent upon back- 
ground. Requirement: Minimum six (6) years of 
professional library experience. Woodbridge, New 
Jersey, a community of 100,000 people, located in 
central New Jersey, % hour from downtown Manhat- 
tan, has experienced a tremendous growth in its 
library system in the past three years. Composed of 
a main library and nine branches, the library has 
just opened one new branch and will replace two 
additional branch libraries this year. Plans are under 
way for an additional branch and a new main 
library to be constructed shortly. The library now 
employs a staff of 72 and has a current annuzl oper- 
ating budget of $530,000. The assistant director acts 
as chief of personnel and coordinates the public ser- 
vice program of the library. If interested, please sub- 
mit resume to Edwin Beckerman, Dir, Free Public 
Library of Woodbridge, 800 Rahway Ave. Wood- 
bridge, N.J. 07095. 

REFERENCE librarian. MLS. $6214 to $7760 de- 
pending on experience. New building in planning 
stage. Apply Public Library, South Orange, N.J. 
07079; tel.: SO 2-0128. 

ACQUISITIONS and serials librarian to assist with 
acquisition of all types of library materials, especially 
for reference collection, and take charge of all serials 
transactions. College degree, preferably in a science or 
technology area. BS or MS in library science required, 
as well as some experience. Salary $7500-$8500; one 
month vacation and generous fringe benefits, Write to 
Mrs. Ottilie Rollins, Actg. Ln., Clarkson College of 
Technology, Potsdam, N.Y. 13676. 

UNIVERSITY of Vermont. 1) Head order dept., in 
developing acquisitions program; book, serials, and 
binding budget over $200,000. MLS, university acquisi- 
tions experience, knowledge trade and o.p. market re- 
quired; $7500-$8000 on experience. 2) Cateloger, 
MLS, reading knowledge two foreign languages. some 
college/university cataloging experience preferred. 
$6200-$6800 on experience. Month's vacation, em- 
ployer shared fringe benefits. Resume to Paul B. 
Kebabian, Dir, Bailey L., Burlington, Vt. 05401. 

HEAD caialoger. Position open immediately. ALA- 
accredited library school degree, at least three years 
experience. Experience with LC classificatior pre- 
ferred. All contract terms follow faculty appointment 
policy. Apply Head Librarian, Bloomfield College, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003. 


southeast 


REFERENCE department head in the central 
library of an expanding library system. Beginning 
salary $8154 with present maximum $10,400. MLS 
plus five years postgraduate experience, Usual fringe 
benefits, paid Blue Cross and Blue Shield, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. Apply Assistant 
Director, Wilmington Institute Free Library and 
New Castle County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., 
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Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

FLORIDA. Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Flori- 
da 33432. Associate director for computer-based 
librarv system. Salary $11,340, going to $14,760 in 
about five years. Experienced older man preferred. 

HEAD cataloger and assistant cataloger wanted 
for rapidly growing southern college. Both must have 
professional degrees, and head cataloger must have 
wide experience :n college and university cataloging. 
Book budget moving toward $200,000. New building, 
retirement, hospitalization, generous vacation, 40- 
hour week, excellent salaries based on training and 
experience. Interview desired, but not obligatory. 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C: 28723. 

FOUR positions. Librarians as assistants in various 
departments of cur expanding library system. MLS 
required. Beginning salary $6074 for graduates; ad- 
justable for experience. Usual fringe benefits, paid 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield sick leave, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, retirement plan. Apply Assistant Director, Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library and New Castle 
County Free Library, 10 & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
Del. 19801. 

PRINCE Georges County Memorial Library lo- 
cated near Washington, D.C. has a variety of chal- 
lenging career orenings for librarians on all levels. 
Branch librarian :or new branch (staff of 42), mini- 
mum of five years successful administrative experi- 
ence in public library, work; $9422-$11,777. Also, 
children's, readers adwisers, reference, young adult, 
cataloger, and bookmobile librarians. Beginning lIi- 
brarians with MSLS; $6436-$8046. Branch librari- 
an for small established branch, MSLS plus two 
years experience; $7080—$8850. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits. Send resume to Personnel Office, 6532 Adelphi 
Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

FLORIDA Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Flori- 
da 33432, Two catalogers needed for computer-based 
library. Some experience in regular cataloging re- 
quired, coding for computer input can be learned on 
the job. Salary $7300 with some additional for expe- 
rience. 
CHILDREN’S Hbrarian needed for area library 
serving all county libraries on Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore. Ideal geographic location with easy access to 
metropolitan areas, Chesapeake Bay, and ocean. De- 
gree from ALA-acczredited school with experience in 
children’s work. Salary range $7500-$8500, based 
on experience. Will organize children’s services (in- 
cluding book selection, program assistance, in-service 
training, publicity! as part of regional program for 
the Shore. Apply Eastern Shore Area Librarian Mrs. 
Mary M. Harispe, P.O. Box 950, Salisbury, Md. 
21801. 

TWO positions m small, public library: adult ser- 
vices head and technical services head. The library 
conducts an imaginative program for a progressive 
city in North Carolina's industrial piedmont cresent. 
Opportunity to work with congenial, alert staff and 
to live in an interesting community. Both positions 
require LS degree. Experience desirable but not as 
important as energy, imagination, resourcefulness, 
Beginning salary rot less than $5520. Advancement 
opportunities. Write to Neal Austin, Ln, Public 
Library, P.O. Box 522, High Point, N.C. 27260. 

FLORIDA Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Flori- 
da 33432. Assistant reference librarian needed for 
computer-based library system. Some experience with 
U.S. documents required. Starting salary $7800, with 
somewhat more for experience. 


VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute has the following 
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positions open: 1) Head of circulation and stack di- 
rector, $7032-$8784, depending on experience. 2) 
Cataloging, reference, acquisitions, $6144—97680, de- 
pending on experience. Reference position open Jan- 
uary 1; others now open. All positions require 
oth-year degree from ALA-accredited library school. 
Apply to Frank C. Shirk, L, Dir., Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 24061. 

FLORIDA Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Flori- 
da 33432. Head of acquisitions needed for computer- 
based library. Ácquisitions procedures fully automat- 
ed. Salary $8800, Ácquisitions experience required. 

CHIEF, technical processes, for beautiful new mu- 
nicipal library. Contact Civil Service Office, City Hall, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

FOUR openings: 1) Young adult librarian—Li- 
brarian II. $5990.40—$6905.60. 2) Head of local history 
and genealogy—Librarian III. State DAR. Library 
located in the department. Florida collection. 
$6593.60-$7196.80. 3) & 4) Fine arts department, 
general information and reference—Librarian I. 
$5512.00—86302.40. Fifth-year degree required for all 
positions. Salaries dependent on experience. Usual 
fringe benefits. Beautiful new $1,800,000 library. Ap- 
ply Clara E. Wendel, Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 


midwest 


REFERENCE librarian for library-minded communi- 
ty of 25,000. Construction of $470,000 building in 
progress, Library science degree. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply Edna A. Dobbert, Dir, Public 
Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

LIBRARIAN I position open on the staff of the 
Division for Library Services, Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction (formerly Wisconsin Library 
Commission). Librarian of library of professional 
library materials and assistant to public and school 
library consultants in their preparation for activities 
and field work. Degree from accredited library 
school. Salary begins at $502 a month. Adjustments 
may be made in salary based on experience or spe- 
cial qualifications. Full social security, excellent re- 
tirement, and other personal benefits, Write to Lyle 
Everhart, Division for Library Services, State Office 
Building, Madison, Wis. 

POSITION open: assistant librarian. Opportunity 
for qualified person to succeed head librarian on 
January 1, 1968. MLS degree required. Salary de- 
pendent on experience and qualifications. Modern 
newly enlarged building. Progressive city of 21,000. 
Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P.M. Musser Public 
Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761, 

HEAD of adult department for North Shore 
library serving 30,100. Fifth-year library school de- 
gree required. 4 weeks vacation, 9 holidays, retire- 
ment plan, social security, free hospitalization plan 
for individual. Salary open. Apply Joseph M. Pol- 
lock, Hd. Ln. Public Library, 494 Laurel Ave., 
Highland Park, Ill. 60035. 

HEAD of technical processes department, Position 
now open. Medium-sized public library. Degree from 
accredited library school required, Salary dependent 
on experience. Usual fringe benefits. Send applica- 
tion resume to Dr. Harry Parks, 708 Center Ave., Bay 
City, Mich. 48706. 

HEAD librarian. Position now open, Medium-sized 
public library, 14 regular employees, 9 pages. Degree 
from accredited library school and 4 years of profes- 
sional experience, Salary open. Usual fringe benefits, 
4 weeks vacation. Send application and resume to 


Dr. Harry Parks, 708 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
48706 


BOOKMOBILE librarian to take charge of service 
to children and adults within the city limits of St. 
Clair Shores, a suburb of Detroit. Duties include se- 
lection of books and complete responsibility for a 
busy bookmobile. One clerk assistant. Librarian II 
with MLS from accredited library school and some 
experience preferred. Librarian I with same educa- 
tional requirements but no experience can be consid- 
ered. Librarian II salary, $7152, increasing to $8023. 
Librarian I salary $6013, increasing to $6681. Two 
weeks vacation, 12 days cumulative sick leave, social 
security, retirement insurance partially paid, Blue 
Cross paid in total after probation longevity. Civil 
Service requirements must be met, Write Mrs. Vir- 
ginia MacHarg, Ln., 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 48081 

CATALOGER needed for classification from 
Dewey to Library of Congress, Collection is relative- 
ly small in a small liberal arts college located in the 
St. Louis area. Salary and other information avail- 
able upon request. Apply to Edwin E. Voigt, Pres., 
McKendree College, Lebanon, IN. 62254. 

HEAD librarian. library school graduate with ex- 
perience. Joint city-county system serving 46,000 
population. Salary open. Resume to Board of Trus- 
tees, La Porte Public and County Library, 904 Indi- 
ana Ave., La Porte, Ind. 46350. 

LIBRARIAN I. Reference assistant, adult services 
department. Combine service to public and helping 
on development of book collection. Sick leave, 22 
days vacation, Iowa Public Employees’ Retirement 
System, social security. Salary range: $497-$517— 
$543-$570-$598. Apply Andrew M. Hansen, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, 705 Sixth St., Sioux City, Iowa 51105. 

HEAD librarian. Awakened, expanding community 
of 20,000 located one hour from Chicago on Inter- 
state 80. Sth-year degree, 3 years public library expe- 
rience desired. Challenging opportunity to administer 
& growing library program and work with a coopera- 
tive board in developing broader service patterns. 
Development of a library system possible. Salary 
open for qualified person, Vacation, sick leave, state 
retirement plan. Send resume of education, experi- 
ence, and other activities to Mrs. Barbara Claus. 
Reddick's Library, 100 W. LaFayette St., Ottawa, Ill. 

ADULT services coordinator. Plan and supervise 
all adult main and extension services. New county 
library projected. Brown County, 140,000; Green 
Bay, 83,000. Salary range $8340-99780 in 5 steps, 
Librarian IV grade. Standard fringe benefits. Premi- 
um on initiative and imagination. Successful supervi- 
sory experience desirable. Apply to Gerald A. Som- 
ers, Dir., Kellogg Public Library, 125 S. Jefferson 
St., Green Bay, Wis. 54301. - 

FIRST assistant positions in catalog, children's 
and general reference departments, $8112-$9696. 
Two years experience required. Starting salary up to 
$8928 with eight years experience. New Librarian I 
positions in adult subject departments, children's 
and catalog departments, $7248 to $8928. No experi- 
ence necessary. Library science degree required for 
all positions. Payment of $144 on health insurance, 4 
weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, retirement 
plan. Main library located in cultural center which 
includes art center, planetarium, little theatre, histor- 
ical museum, and auditorium, Apply Assistant Direc- 
tors Office, Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., 
Flint, Mich. 48502. 

LIBRARIAN II (2 positions). Two years profes- 
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sional experience required; salary range $7408- 
$9924. One head of branch library, supsrvis- 
ing one full-time, one part-time staff. One adult ser- 
vices, with background in reference and administra- 
tion—a job with potential Librarian I, adult ser- 
vices, with special interest in any of these areas: 
business, science and industry, fine arts, or public 
relations. Salary range $6400-$8574. Experience pre- 
ferred. For all positions: these new salary ranges 
effective January 1967; beginning salary dependent 
upon experience; library degree required; annual 5% 
increment for satisfactory service; 22 days vacation, 
sick leave cumulative to 960 hours, state retirement 
plan, social security, health insurance paid by city. 
Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

REFERENCE /ibrarian; consultant. Experienced, 
skilled professional to work in service to existing 
libraries, government. Growing interlibrary loan pro- 
gram; assist in development of statewide reference 
activities. Salary open. Write State Librarian, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City 65101. 

REFERENCE /ibrarian: library degree required. 
Salary $5760-$6876; starting salary in range de- 
pends on experience. 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement plan, paid hospitalization and major 
medical Growing city of 50,000 in world-famous 
medical center. Apply Lucille Gottry, Public 
Library, Rochester, Minn. 

AREA library consultant for cooperative system of 
libraries in Iowa. Develop and improve library ser- 
vice in a 15-county area, implementing state plan 
under LSCA. Advise members on concepts of service, 
book selection, buildings, finance. Train librarians 
through field work, workshops, meetings. Select 
area collection of rotating books, Starting salary 
$8500-$10,000, based on experience, 40-hour week, 
usual fringe benefits. Open January 1, 1967. Send 
resume to Mrs. Sallie Helm, Admn., Seven Rivers Li- 
brary System, Public Library, lowa City, lowa 52240. 

DIRECTOR needed for St. Charles County 
Library located 20 minutes from St. Louis. Head- 
quarters and two branches in three brand new build- 
ings. Two bookmobiles, $155,000 budget, 28-man 
staff. Library itself less than two years old. Pro- 
cessing done through a cooperative center, Requires 
fifth-year degree from accredited library school and 
experience. Salary open. Contact Mrs. Robert Keller, 
Bd. Pres., 712 Parr St., Wentzville, Mo. 

DIRECTOR for growing two-county 
library located 50 miles from Kansas City, Mo. Two 
libraries and bookmobile serve 21,000 people with 
book collection of 35,000 and circulation near 
150,000 volumes. Salary $7800 and up commensurate 
with experience, and ability. MLS and some experi- 
ence necessary. Write Rolling Hills Regional 
Library, 413 N. Belt Hwy., St. Joseph, Mo. 64506. 

ASSISTANT librarian to share professional activi- 
ties in busy suburban library just west of CLicago. 
Seeking person with initiative, sense of responsibil- 
ity, sense of humor, and LS degree. Send resume to 
Joanne Klene, Ln., Public Library, Bellwood, Tl. 

LIBRARIAN I. Position open. Growing library in 
suburban community of 56,000 (25 min. drive to cen- 
ter of Detroit); affliated with newly formed Ma- 
comb County Cooperative Library System. General 
reference and work with young teens, Degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required; experience 
desirable. Beginning salary $5474.74, increases at 3, 
6, 12, 18, and 24 months, plus longevity increases at 
5 yr, 10 yr. intervals; 9 paid holidays, 12 sick days 
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annually and accumulating, social security, retire- 
ment, and city-paid life, health, and hospitalization 
insurance. Shirley V. Brabant, Ln. Address all in- 
quiries to Personnel Department, 27700 Gratiot Ave., 
Roseville, Mich. 48066. 

DIRECTOR of 4-county regional system. At least 
5 years public library experience, 3 of these adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. Salary $8000 to $9000 
depending on qualifications and experience. Wirite 
Mrs. Paul Hammar, Sec., East Central Regional Li- 
brary Board, Box 95, Isanti, Minn. 55040. 

CIRCULATION. librarian. Begin immediately. 
MLS required. Faculty rank, state retirement system, 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, sick leave, new library 
under construction. $6500-$9500 for academic year, 
summer session extra. Apply Smith Richardson, La., 
Wisconsin State University, Superior, Wis. 54880, 

LIBRARIAN. City of Warren. Population 160,000; 
located Detroit metropolitan area. Pay range 
$7219-$8242. May supervise branch library, act as 
children’s librarian or reference librarian. Require 
degree in library science; one year’s experience. 
Apply Civil Service Commission, City Hall, 29500 
Van Dyke, Warren, Mich. 48093. 

HEAD of adult services: $7938-$9612, MSLS, 4 
years appropriate experience, to develop adult ser- 
vices in scenic historic community of 60,000. Stan- 
dard benefits include paid hospitalization. Write W. 
G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Du- 
buque, Iowa 52001. 

KANSAS State Historical Society needs two refer- 
ence-research librarian/catalogers for its fine library 
specializing in Kansas and Western history, and gen- 
ealogy. Library school graduate with some under- 
graduate work in history preferred. The library has 
five professional positions with state retirement, 
month's vacation, and salary for catalogers $530~ 
$680, in a culturally oriented university area. Write 
Edgar Langsdorf, Asst. Sec., Memorial Building, 120 
W. 10 St., Topeka, Kan. 66612. 

HEAD of children’s services. $7260—$8868, MSLS, 
2 years'appropriate experience, to develop children's 
services in scenic historic community of 60,000. Stan- 
dard benefits include paid hospitalization. Write W. 
G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Du- 
buque, Iowa 52001. 

ELEMENTARY librarian: BS degree or higher in 
library science required. Five.day week, sick leave 
cumulative to 180 days, social security, state teachers' 
retirement plan, terminal retirement pay plan. Ten- 
month assignment. Salary range for initial placement, 
$5800 to $9825, depending upon training and experi- 
ence. Maximum on schedule $12,050. Must qualify for 
Michigan teaching certification. Apply Kenneth F. 
Nagley, Dir. of Pers, Public Schools, Chester at 
Merrill Sts., Birmingham, Mich. 48012. 

CALL me collect if you are a gal with imagination 
who wants to take charge of a children's dept. in a 
medium-sized public Jibrary. Job open Jan. 1. Plenty 
of potential here. Work to expand public services and 
develop cooperative programs with new school li- 
braries. Place is Lawrence, Kansas, a fine town of 
42,000 people and home of Kansas University. K.C. 
only 30 minutes away. $6200—86900. 4 weeks vac., LS 
degree. Call Wayne Mayo, 913-CE 3-3833, or write 
to me at Lawrence Public Library. 

DIRECTOR for newly established system with pres- 
ent membership of 11 public libraries. Hdqrs. located 
25 mi. west of Chicago in one of Ill. most prosperous 
fast-growing areas. Basic qualifications: 5th-yr. deg. 
from ALA-accredited school, 5 yrs. experience, at least 
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2 of which must be in admin, capacity. $10,000 min. 
salary dependent on qualifications; 4 wks. vacation, 
sick leave, insurance, retirement plan. For further de- 
tails contact Personnel Committee, DuPage Co. Li- 
brary System, 225 N. Cross St., Wheaton, Ill. 60187. 

TECHNICAL services coordinator to plan and su- 
pervise selection, ordering, cataloging programs of the 
Michigan State Library. Library does centralized 
cataloging for some public and school libraries in 
Michigan. Salary $10,000-$12,632, depending upon 
training and experience. Library building consultant 
also needed. Salary $9020-911,484 depending upon 
training and experience. Contact Mrs, Ruth Frame, 
Michigan State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lan- 
sing, Mich. 48913. 

BUSINESS information specialist. Private manage- 
ment organization with twenty professional specialists 
desires a person with degrees in business or economics 
and library sciences to organize a business information 
section. Salary from $7200 depending on education and 
experience. Location in scenie southern Indiana is 
near major university and resort area, Send resume 
to Mrs. Audrey Weil, Irwin Management Co., 23516 
Washington St., Columbus, Ind. 

AUDIO-visual librarian: BS degree or higher in li- 
brary science required. Five-day week, sick leave 
cumulative to 180 days, social security, state teachers' 
retirement plan, terminal retirement pay plan. Ten- 
month assignment. Salary range for initial placement 
$5800 to $9825, depending upon training and experi- 
ence. Maximum on schedule $12,050. Must qualify for 
Michigan teaching certification. Must also have a 
minimum of nine semester hours in audio-visual in- 
struction, Apply Kenneth F. Nagley, Dir. of Pers., 
Public Schools, Chester at Merrill Sts., Birmingham, 
Mich. 48012. 

mountain plains 


SOCIAL science librarian to provide reference ser- 
vice to students and faculty and assist in building so- 
cial sciences collection. Qualifications desired: library 
degree, advanced degree in social science area, pro- 
fessional experience in college or university library, 
knowledge of foreign languages. Salary negotiable, 
$8000 to $10,000. Fringe benefits include TIAA-CREF 
insurance and major medical insurance, Apply to As- 
sociate Director, Norlin Library, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder 80302. 

ART and music librarian for central public library. 
New award-winning building located in center of the 
scenic west. State retirement, participating health 
plan. MSLS required for salary range of $5700- 
$7080 with starting salary dependent upon experience. 
Apply to Lucille Harris, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

southwest 


LIBRARIAN I. Salary $450-$564. MLS required. 
Major assignment will be children's section. Must be 
adaptable to other library work. Excellent benefits 
and opportunity for growth. Citizens just elected to 
build a new library. Ideal weather and living condi- 
tions. Send resume to Personnel Office, City of 
Scottsdale, Áriz. 

OPENING for assistant librarian with library de- 
gree. Salary $5800 with fringe benefits. Write Oc- 
tavia Fellin, Ln, Public Library, Gallup, N.M. 
87301. 

pacific northwest 


CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $6468- 
$7740, experience being a factor in step appointment. 
Full responsibility for city public library operations. 


Library science degree essential Preference given for 
library experience and preferred consideration for 
other working experience. Challenge, for a progres- 
sive individual, of library transition from the present 
building to $300,000 building. Apply Astoria Civil 
Service Commission, City Hall, 1095 Duane St, As- 
toria, Ore. 97103. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
to librarians for immediate and future vacancies. 
Children's librarians especially wanted but vacancies 
in other fields of librarianship available. Salary to 
$7572 depending on qualifications, Requires college 
graduation with 24 units of library training applica- 
ble to public library service. Unnecessary to come to 
San Diego prior to employment. Outstanding em- 
ployee benefits include annual vacation, sick leave, 
injury leave, and paid-for health and life insurance. 
Splendid local educational and recreational facilities. 
Unsurpassed weather. Citizenship required. For de- 
tails write Susann Williams, Civil Service Dept., City 
Administration Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101, An 
equal opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN III Public librarian, graduate of 
ALA-accredited school, needed for publie relations 
and adult education programs. Four years experience 
(three in public library and reference field). U.S. 
citizenship required. Salary range $7500-$9108. 
Write Public Library, 605 N. El! Dorado St., Stock- 
ton, Calif. 95202. 

COORDINATOR to administer new, dynamic, 
two-county, two-city cooperative library system in 
scenic northern California; one-half hour from Sac- 
ramento, one hour from Lake Tahoe recreation 
area, two hours from San Francisco, with headquar- 
ters in Auburn, Placer County. ALA-accredited 
library school degree, and 5 years minimum experi- 
ence required. Salary $10,000 per year plus fringe 
benefits. Apply to Placer County Personnel Depart- 
ment, 250 Sacramento St, Auburn, Calif; tel: 
885-8663. 

CHILDREN'S library consultant to initiate and 
carry out library service to children in new two-coun- 
ty, two-city Mother Lode Library System in Northern 
California; one-half hour from Sacramento, one hour 
from Lake Tahoe recreation area, two hours from 
San Francisco, with headquarters in Auburn, Placer 
County. Graduate degree from ALA-accredited 
library school, and two years experience in work 
with children. Salary $8000 per year plus generous 
fringe benefits. Apply to Placer County Personnel 
Department, 250 Sacramento St, Auburn, Calif 
95603; tel.: 885-8663. 

CITY librarian, Torrance, California (pop. 140,000). 
Salary $1131~$1188-31247. The city is in the process 
of taking over the library function from Los Angeles 
County, and the new city librarian will be responsible 
for all planning and transition steps. Requirements: 
college graduation plus one year of accredited library 
school training; five years professional library ex- 
perience including two years in an administrative or 
supervisory capacity. Apply by December 1, 1966, to 
Personnel Office, City Hall, Torrance, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I and II for Yolo County Library. 
Salary range for Librarian I $553-$673 per mo. Re- 
auires graduation from accredited library school and 
2 years of professional library experience. The Yolo 
County Library consists of 7 branches, 2 stations, and 
bookmobile service. The total number of volumes is 
in excess of 120,000, and the annual circulation is 
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320,000. The total library budget for 1966/67 is 
$252,000. Yolo County is the home of the University of 
California at Davis. Woodland, the county seat, is 20 
miles from Sacramento and 80 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. Apply to Personnel Department, County of Yolo, 
Room 204, Courthouse, Woodland, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN II to take charge of an established 
phonograph record collection. Salary range $564-$686. 
Two years of professional library experience. Gradua- 
tion from an accredited library school. Librarian I, 
part-time, to work in a new branch library. Salary 
range $524-$637. Retirement, sick leave, vacation, 
group insurance. No written examination. Apply to 
Mrs. Corinne Scott, City Lo., Public Library, Al- 
hambra, Calif. 91801. 

ANAHEIM, California—principal librarian. $801- 
$84.1-$883-$927-$974. Starting salary is based 'on ex- 
perience. This position is responsible for planning, 
organizing, and directing the activities of the central 
library division with a modern library system in a 
growing city of 150,000. Position requires U.S. citi- 
zenship, graduation from an accredited library school, 
and three years of professional library expenence. 
Apply Anaheim Personnel Department, 241 S. Ana- 
heim Bl, Anaheim, Calif, tel: 714-776-0110, Ext. 
381. 

ccnada 
BROCK University Library invites applications for 
the following professional positions in the new 
Library Tower situated in the Niagara Peninsula. A 
challenging opportunity to join a new university in a 
state of rapid growth. Librarian IV, head of public 
services to develop and coordinate reference ard cir- 
culation departments. Several years experience and 
administrative ability required, Salary $8800—$10,240. 
Librarian II, reference/circulation librarian to as- 
sist the reference librarian and to be in charge of 
circulation. Minimum 2 years experience. Salary 
$6800-$8200. Librarian II, acquisitions librarian in 
charge of acquisitions department. Some experience 
in acquisitions work desirable. Salary $6800—38200. 
Applicants must have BLS degree from an accredited 
library school. Four weeks vacation, pension plan, 
usual fringe benefits. Address all applications to Chief 
Librarian, Brock University, Decew Campus, St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

EXPERIENCED cataloger? New graduate looking 
for cataloging experience? The University oi Vic- 
toria has immediate openings for catalogers in the 
general librarian category. Salary range $6000- 
$9000, with merit increases. Initial salary will 
take into account both relevant experience and 
pertinent special qualifications. Preference will be 
given to applicants with backgrounds in the pure 
sciences, European languages, and music, and to 
those with experience in serials and documents. Ad- 
dress applications to D. W. Halliwell, Ln., University 
of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 

INTERESTED in varied and challenging reference 
work at the university level together with opportuni- 
ty to use skills and experience in building up our 
collections? Applications are invited from graduate 
librarians with appropriate reference and biblio- 
graphic experience. Salary competitive and taking 
account of experience; academic status and faculty 
club membership. New library ready in 1967, excel- 
lent working conditions; beautiful hillside campus in 
pleasant small city; considerable creative arts activi- 
ty. Month's holiday annually and good fringe 
. benefits. Apply in full to Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln., 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 
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APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of 
technical services division chief for a person with at 
least the degree of BA, BLS, and eligible for mem- 
bership in the Institute of Professional Librarians of 
Ontario. This person chosen will be responsible, with 
a staff of twelve, for the ordering, cataloging, clas- 
sification, processing of books, records, films, serials, 
etc. Salary in the $9000 range with full benefits. 
London is the centre of an expanding educational 
development, with the University of Western Ontario 
(new library school to graduate the first MLS class 
in 1968) ; a Community College; a Teacher’s College 
and a College of Education. London is also the 
headquarters for the Lake Erie Regional Library 
System, of which the London Public Library and Art 
Museum is a resource centre. The London Public 
Library and Art Museum has a main building with 
an extension being completed, 7 branches, 2 histori- 
cal museums, and 2 mobile libraries with 28 stops. 
This is a challenging, interesting position in a com- 
munity that is expanding culturally, educationally, 
and industrially. Applications and requests for fur- 
ther information should be addressed to Charles 
Deane Kent, Sec., Public Library Board, 305 Queens 
Ave., London, Ont. 

WE have openings for catalogers now and after 
our move to our new 628,000-volume capacity library 
in May. Applications are invited from librarians with 
5th-year LS degrees. Salaries are competitive and de- 
pending upon qualifications, experience, training; 
interest in scientific materials a strong asset. Good 
fringe benefits, four weeks annual holidays, creative 
arts activities on campus, faculty club membership. 
Apply with references and resume of education and 
experience to Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln., University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CATALOGER, man 27, MSLS (ALA school), 3 


years experience, desires position in liberal arts col- 
lege or small university. Prefer East or Southeast. 
Write B-389-W. 

EXPERIENCED head, liberal arts college library, 
male, on leave Jan. 1 to Apr. 1, available for special 
projects, administration, rare books, book selection, 
etc. Write B-399-W. 

WOMAN librarian, BS, accredited MLS. Desires 
position in IMC oriented school system near Phila. 
area. Experienced teacher with creative ability. Has 
successfully established school library in large sub- 
urban area. Write B-401-W. 


EXPERIENCED public librarian, woman, 28, 7 
years with regional libraries as reader assistant and 
technical reference librarian. MSLS with 2 years post- 
graduate experience. Interested in Northeast. Write 
B-402-W. 













Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA member 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Copy receipt and 
cancellation deadline: six weeks preceding 
date of issue. If voucher forms are required, . 
please submit them with duplicate copy of 
our invoice to the Classified Department. 
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lights, 824; Midwinter Mtg., 248, 253 
American Booksellers  Ássn.-Antiquarian 
Booksellers Asan. of America-ALA Jt. 
Com., formation of, 224 
American L. Trustee Assn., conf. high- 
lights, 825; Midwinter Mtg., 253 
Announcing the 1967 ALA Awards, Cita- 
tions, and Scholarships, 971-75 
Armed Forces Lns. Sect. Achievement 
Citation, 1966 recipient, 842-43 
Arts, the Humanities, and the. Federal 
Government, Stevens, 900-03 
ARTS, THE HUMANITIES, AND THE SCHOOL 
` ' LIBRARY: 
The Arts, the Humanities, and the 
Federal Government, Stevens, 900-03 
CUE—an Experiment in the Humani- 
ties, Lacy, 918-22 
Current Issues Facing Leadership in the 
School Library Field, Shane, 923-26 
Literature and the Liberated Spirit, 
Burton, 904-08, 17 
Asheim, Lester E., headquarters staff 
appt., 694 
Association of College and Research Ls., 
conf. highlights, 825-26; Midwinter 
Mtg., 253-54 
Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, conf. highlights, 827; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 254-55 
Attendance at ASPA, Itr., 1115 
Audio-Visual Committee, ALA, annual 
conf. action, 835; Midwinter Mtg., 261 
Aurianne Award, 1966 recipient, 842 
AWARDS, CITATIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS: 
1966 ALA Awards Winners, 840-44 
AHIL Exceptional Service Award, 1966 
recipient, 842 : 
Armed Forces Librarians. Section 
Achievement Citation, 1966 recipierit, 
842-43 


ISAD—Information Science and Automation Division 
LAD—Library Administration Division 
LED—Library Education Division 

PLA--Publie Library Association 


RSD—Reference Services Division 


RTSD-—Resourcés and Technical Services Division 


YASD-—Young Adult Services Division 


^ 


Aurianne Award, 1966, recipient, 842 
Beta Phi Mu Award, 1966 recipient, 


849 

Randolph J. Caldecott Medal, 1966 
recipient, 842 

Francis Joseph Campbell Citation, 1966 
recipient, 843 : 

John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
1966 recipients, 842 


Clarence Day. Award, 1966 recipient, 


840 

Melvil Dewey Medal, 1966 recipient, 
841 i 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, 1966 
recipient, 844 

Grolier Award, 1966 recipient, 841 

Grolier-Americana Scholarships, 1966 
recipients, 844 

Library Binding Inatitute “Scholarship, 
1966 recipient, 844 

Ioseph W. Lippincott Award, 1966 re- 
cipient, 841 

Margaret Mann Citation, 1966 re- 
cipient, 843 

Frederick G, Melcher Scholarships, 
1966 recipients, 844 

‘Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, 1966 
recipient, 043 ` 

John Newbery Medal, 1966 recipient, 
842 

Scarecrow Presa Award, 1966 recipient, 
841-42 

Trustee Citations, 1966 recipients, 844 

H. W. Wilson Library Periodical 
Award, 1966 recipient, 842 


Halsey W. Wilson Library Recruitment. 


Award, 1966 recipient, 842 


Batchelder, Mildred L., 17, 408, 684 
farewell luncheon for, 264 

Batchelder, Mildred L., Learning about 
Children's Books in Translation, 33-42 

Beasley, Kenneth E., Social and Politi- 
cal Factors, 1146-55 

Becker Series, Itr., 309 ; 

Berkeley, Calif., P.L., South Branch, 577 

Beta Phi Mu Award, 1966 recipient, 840 


Bias'in Book Reviewing and Book Se- ' 


lection, Regnery, 57-62 

Bibliographical Society of America, ltr., 
755 

Boaz, Martha T., More than Deliberate 
Speed, 286-88 

Book Selection in Grosse Pointe, Leon- 
ard, 627-29. 

Buck, Pearl $., Reading and the Anek 
can Public, 931-36 

Burrp»iNCS AND EQUIPMENT: 
Los Gatos High School Library, Mason, 

270-74 


t 


Bull, Mrs. Ruth P., appt. to headquarters 
staff, 42 

Burris, John D., Jaycees’ Good Reading 
Project, 635-36 

Burton, Dwight L., Literature aud the 
Liberated Spirit, 904-08, 917 

By Way of Comment, Ferguson, 603 


C 


Caldecott, Randolph J., Medal, 1966 re- 
olpient, 304, 842 

Cal for Management Training, ltr., 1115 

Campbell, Francis Joseph, Citation, 1966 
recipient, 843 

Careers in Librarianship, Warncke, 805-09 

Carl, Herbert A., and Adoreen Mce- 
Cormick, Library of Congress Assis- 
tance to the Nation’s Libraries, 159-63 

Carlson, William H., Itr., 11 

Castagna, Edwin, ltr., 533 

CENSORSHIP: 
My Mother, the Censor, Knudson, 613- 

16 

Cheeseman, Margaret, Jtr., 211-13 

Cheshier, Robert, ltr. 689 

Children's Books in Translation, Learn- 

. ing about, Batchelder, 33-42 

Children's Services Div., conf. high- 
lights, 827-828; Midwinter Mtg., 255-56 

Choice: Books for College Libraries, 92, 
112 

Christine, Emma Ruth, School Library 
Service—Real or Imagined?, 623-26; 
Itr., 211 

CITATIONS, see AWARDS, CITATIONS, AND 
ScHOLARSHIPS 

Clapp, Verner W., photo, 245 

Cleveland, P.L.,. 637 

Collier, Oscar, Useful, But Much 
Maligned, Books, 609-12 7 

Columbia, Mo., P.L., April cover, 339-47 

Charles Herrick Compton, 1880-1966, 
Nourse 723-26; photo 723 


, CONFERENCES 


International Cooperation, 188 
International Federation of L. Assne., 
16 
Midwest Academic Librarians, 205 
Constitution and Bylaws Com. Report, 
503-505 


' Constitutional Crisis In the ALA?, Obo- 


ler, 384—86 


. Copying Grab-bag, Gosnell, 46-55 


Correction, ltr., 883 

Couneil, ALA, annual conf. action, 813- 
19; Midwinter Mtg., 239-46 

Council-Executive Board Information 
Mtg., Special Com., Midwinter Mtg., 
261 


' Council Nominating Committee Report, 


988-89 


1187 


L 


. "Count on Complaints To Improve Li- 


= 


brary Service," 404 

Countway Library of Medicine, Harvard 
Univ. Medical School, Boston, 582 

CUE—an Experiment in the Humanities, 
Lacy, 918-22 

Cultural Understandings 
October cover, 918-22 

CULTURALLY DIsaDVANTACED: 
Widening the Horizons of the Culto- 

rally Deprived, Esser, 175-78 

Current Issues Facing Leadership in the 
School Library Field, Shane, 923-26 

Currier, Lura Gibbons, The Defense 
Never Rests, 705~10 


' Cutler, Theodore, photo, 262 


L 


D 


Dallas P.L., Caea View Branch, 578 
Dana, John Cotton, Publicity, Awards, 
1966 recipients, 842 
Day, Clarence, Award, 

840 : 
Defense Never Rests, Currier; 705-10 ` 
Departmental Libraries and the Prob- 
lem of Autonomy, Newhall, 721-22 


1966 iaciniont, 


Dewey, Melvil, Medal, 1966 recipient, 
841 

Dollard, Mary, appt. to headquarters 
ataff, 42 

Downes, Patricia, Itr., 99-100 


Drennan, Henry T., Foreword, Federal 
Library Legislation, Programs, and 
Services, 139 f 

Drennan, Henry T., Helen H, Lyman, 
and Pauline Winnick, Federal Legis- 
lation and Programs To Assist Public 
Libraries, 141-49 

Dutton, E. P.,-John Macrae Award, 1966 
recipient, 844 


E 


Early Librarians, Itr., 1116 

Economic Opportunity Programs, ALA 
Committee on, conf, highlights, 835- 
36; Midwinter Mtg., 261-62 

Editorial Committee, ALA, annual conf. 
action, 836; Midwinter Mtg., 262 

Education, the Common Reader, and the 
Future, Altick, 275-82 ` 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards, 304 

Esser, George H., Jr, Widening the 
‘Horizons of the Culturally Deprived, 
175-78 

Estes, Mrs. 
quarters staff, 42 


Sally C., appt. to head- 


Executive Board, 1120; annual conf., ac- 


tion, 819-20; Midwinter Mtg., 246, 695 
Exhibits Round Table, conf. highlights, 
837-38 


F. 
Federal Assistance to Special Libraries, 
Havlik, 166-68 | 
Federal Government and Professional Li- 
brary Education, Reed, 163-66 


Federal Legislation and Programs To 
Assist Academie Libraries, Samore, 
156-59 ^ ` l 


Federal Legislation and Programs To As- 
sist Public Libraries,, Drennan, Lyman, 
and Winnick, 141-49 

Federal Legislation and Programs To As- 
sist School Libraries, Mahar, 153-56 

FEDERAL Lisrary LEGISLATION, Paocrasts, 
AND SERVICES! 


Federal Assistance to Special  Li- 


1188 


in Education: . 


à 
A ^* 


braries, Havlik, 166-68 
Federal Government: and: Professional 
Library Education, Reed, 163-66 
Federal Legislation and Programs To 
Assist Academic Libraries, Samore, 
156-59 
Federal Legislation and Programs To 
Assist Public Libraries, Drennan, Ly- 
man, and Winnick, 141-49 
Federal Legislation and Programs To 
Aseist School Libraries, Mahar, 153-56 
Foreword, Drennan, 139 
Introduction, Price, 139-40 
Library of Congress Assistance to the 
Nation’s Libraries, McCormick and 
Carl, 159-63 : 
Library Services and Construction Act, 
Frantz, 149-52 
Ferguson, Eleanor A., By Way of Com- 
ment, 603; Why Revise Public Library 
Standards Now?, 590-94 
Fogarty, Rep. John E., 820 
Foos, Donald D., Itr., 214 
For a Better Perspective, ltr., 11 
For an Automation Division, ltr., 99 
For Retired Librarians, ltr., 214-15. 
For Sheer Perlection, ltr., 214 
FrankDn, Peter, appt. to headquarters 
staif. 409 
Frantz, John C., Library Services and 
Construction Act, 149-52 
French, Zelia: J., On Library Consulting 
—a Comment, 711-12 


Future of the -Book, Ray, 783-93 


G 


Gaver. Mary V., Masters of the Raging 
Boox?, 794-99, 802-05; New Jerser 
Plan, 1138-42; Teacher Education and 
School Libraries, 63-72 

Gem Indeed, ltr., 530-31 

Gem or White Elephant?, Itr., 529 

Gosnell, Charles F., Copying Grag-bag, 
46-55 f 

Gould, Samuel B., New Era for ths 
Puklic Library, 585-90 

Crafton, Ernestine, photo, 241 

Grolier Award, 1966 recipient, 841 

Grolier-Americana Scholarships, 
recipients, 844 - 


H 


Hamlin, Arthur T,, The Rise.and Fall 
of a Library, 339-47 

Handbook of Data Processing for Li- 
braries proj., 92 


Hanra, Jane Fiquet, Libraries and Civil 


Dežense, 655-56 

Havbk, Robert J., Federal Assistance zo 
Special Libraries, 166-68 

Hazelton, Mrs. Louise, appt. to head- 
quarters staf, 42 : 

Heacquarters classification study, 113 

Hearguanters STAFF: AASL, 42; Book. 
list, 42;, GSD-YASD, 17, 42; IRO, 871; 
LTP, 871; Office for Library Educa- 
ticn, 694; Office for Research and De- 
velopment, 42; Public Library Service 
rezision project, 42; Public Relations 
Office, 409; Publications Dept., 

Hemmings, Marian, Itr., 215 , 

Hickey, Mrs. Dorothy Coffin, Itr., 1115- 
16 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Jay- 
August cover, 730 i 

Hoffman, David, 871 

Holiday Exchanges, ltr., 754 

Hurt, James R., The System in Hawzil, 
1142-46 


1966 


408 . 


IATUL—What It Is and What It Does, 
Piez, 712-13 

Iniormation Science and Automation Di- 
vision, conf. highlights; 753 

International Relations Round Table, 
conf. highlights, 838 

Institutional Membership in ALA; Re- 
port of a Council Committee on a 
. Membership’ Proposal that Institutional 
Membership in ALA be Restricted, 
362-74 

Invitation and a Plea, ed., 763 

ISAD—Off to a.Flying Start, 
54 

It Happened in New York—Highlights of 
the Conference, 813-38 


ltr., 758- 


; 
f 
d : s 


i 


J. Morris Jones-World Book Encycló- 


pedia—ALA Goals Award, 1121; applica- 
tions, 224-25, 409 
Jackson, Sidney L., ltr., 213 
Jahoda, Gerald, ltr., 309 
Jaycees’ Good Reading Project, 
635-36 
Jordan, Robert Thayer, Itr., 1116 
Junior Members Round Table, conf. 
highlights, 838; Midwinter Mtg., 262 
Justin, Laura Dell, appt. to headquarters 
staff, 42 


Burris, 


K 


Kapenstein, Henry M., ltr., 1115 
Keep the Lines Open, Laich, 1161-62 


Killinger, Madeline  Wyer, Malcolm 
Glenn Wyer, 383-84 
Knudson, Rozanne, My Mother, the 


Censor, 613-16 

Krettek, Germaine, Legislation Today: 
and Tomorrow, ed., 107 

Krikelas, James, Library Statistica and 
the Measurement of Library Services, 
494—98 

Krug, Mrs. Judith, appt. to headquarters 
staf, 42 


Krug, Mrs. Judith, ALA Library Re-. 


search Clearinghouse, 72 


L 


Lacy, Grace, CUE—an Experiment in 
the Humanities, 918-22 

Laich, Katherine, ALA Headquarters 
Space Problem Grows, 501-02; Keep 
the Lines Open, 1161-62 

Learning about Children’s Books in 
Translation, Batchelder, 33-42 

Leathers, James A. Itr., 532 

Legislation, ALA Committee on, annual 
conf. action, 836; Midwinter Mtg. 
262-63 

Legislation Today and Tomorrow, ed., 
Krettek, 107 . 

Leonard, Virginia, Book Selection in 
Grosse Pointe, 627-29 

Leonhard, Mrs. Margaret L., ltr., 754 

Letter to Another Editor, 405 


Libraries and Civil Defense, Hanna, 655~ 


56 
Library Administration Division, conf, 
highlights, 828-31; Midwinter Mtg., 


256-58; Revision in Bylaws, 670 


Library Binding Institute Scholarship, . 


1966 recipient, 844 " 
LIBRARY, COOPERATION FOR REFERENCE AND 
RESEARCH: 


. Introduction, Vosper, 1133-34 


New Jersey Plan, Gaver, 1138-42 


ALA Bulletin’ December 1966 


Social and Political Factors, Beasley, 
1146-55 

System in Hawaii, Hunt, 1142-46 
Three R’s in New York, Nyquist, 1134-38 

Library Education Div., Midwinter Mte. 
258 

Library of Congress, 92-93 

Library of Congress Assistance to the 
Nation's Libraries, MeCormick and 
Carl, 159-63 

Library of Congress Catalog, Subjects: 
1960-64, 264 

"Library Planner," ltr., 882-83 

"Library Program for Columbia," 380 

Library Research Clearinghouse, ALA, 
Krug, 72 

Library Services and Construction Act, 
Frantz, 149-52 

Library Statistics and the Measurement 
of Library Services, Krikelas, 494-99 

Library Systems Study, 408 

Library Technology Proj., 545; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 263 

Library Workshop for Adults, Stibitz, 
937-4] 

Joseph W. Lippincott Award, 1966 re- 
cipient, 84] 

Literature and the Liberated Spirit, 
Dwight L. Burton, 904-08, 917 

Lombardi, John, Standards at the Grass 
Roots, 377-80 

Long, Marie Ann, Action vs, Advice: 
Conflict in Consulting, 357-61 

Los Gatos, Calif., high school library, 
March cover, 270-74 

Los Gatos High School Library, Mason, 
270-74 

Lyman, Helen H., Henry T. Drennan, 
and Pauline Winnick, Federal Leg- 
islation and Programs To Assist Pub- 
lic Libraries, 141-49 

synch, Mrs. Weldon, Itr., 689 


M 


Madden, Michael, appt. to headquarters 
staff, 42 

Mahar, Mary Helen, Federal Legislation 
and Programs To Assist School Li- 
braries, 153-56 

Mandrell, Gene, Itr., 882-83 

Margaret Mann Citation, 1966 recipient, 
843 

Marshall, A. P., An Undeveloped Poten- 
tial of ALA, 1157-59 

Mason, Ellsworth, Los Gatos High 
School Library, 270-74; ltr., 531 

Masters of the Raging Book?, Gaver, 
794-99, 802-05 i 

McBean Library, Cate School, Carpin- 
teria, Calif., 582 

McCormick, Adoreen, and Herbert A. 
Carl, Library of Congress Assistance 
to the Nation’s Libraries, 159-63 

KfcGinniss, Dorothy, 409 

Melcher, Frederic G., Scholarships, 1966 
recipients, 844 

Members of Council—1966-70 term, 838 

Membership Com., ALA, Midwinter Mtg., 
263 

Membership Day, ALA, 870 

Midwest Academic Librarians Confer- 
ence, 205 

MipwiNTER Meetme: attendance, 205; 
highlights, 239-48, 253-64; placement 
service, 4; tentntive program, 21 
1967, 695; 948—419; tentative program, 

1171-73 

Mohrhardt, Foster E., photo, 714 
Mohrhardt, Foster E., ed., 763 


Molz, Kathleen, What Should PLA Be 


Doing?, 595-602 

More on the Hamlin Article, Itra., 689 

More than Deliberate Speed, Boaz, 
286-88 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, 1966 
recipient, 843 . 

My Mother, the Censor, Knudson, 613- 
16 ` s 


No 


'" National Advisory Commission on Li- 


braries, 870, 1120 t 

National Conference on Library Stratis- 
tics, Schick and  Trezza, 499-500; 
Shaw, 727-28 

National Library Commission, 768 

Neufeld, John, ltr., 755 

New ALA Officers, 714-19 

New ALA Staff Members, 42 

New Children’s Book List, 734 

New Era for the Public Library, Gould, 
585-90 

New Jersey Plan, Gaver, 1138-42 ^ 

New Jersey State Library, Trenton, 578 

New Projects in Automation and Data 
Processing, 685 

New York, New York: a Bibliography, 
574-75 : 

New York CONFERENCE, 74-75, 121 
conference program planning, 265~69 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Report, 503-505 ' 
New York, New York: a Bibliography, 
574-75 
New Yorker's New York, 567-73 
registration figures, 867 
tentative program, 427-489 


New York Conference Program Planning, 


265-69 
New York P.L., May cover, 403 
New Yorker's New York, 567-73 


_Newbery~Caldecott Dinner, 190 


Newbery, John, Medal, 1966 recipient, 
304, 842 : 

Newhall, Suzanne K., Departmental Li- 
braries and the Problem of Autonomy, 
721-22; Science Library Cooperation 
in Three Colleges, 380-81 


Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 


cumulative index, 4 
NOMINEES: 
AASL, 1176; Armed Forces Lns., PLA, 
79-80; 1176-77; ASD, 187; ASL, 78- 
79; PLA, 79; 1176-77 
Norton, Alice, ltr., 534 
NorABLE Books: 
of 1965, 187-88, 284-85 
Notable Children’s Books of 1965, 
353-56 
Nourse, Louis M., Charles Herrick 
Compton, 1880-1966, 723-26 
Nyquist, E. B., The Three R’s in New 
York, 1134-38 


O 
Oboler, Eli M., A Constitutional Crisis 
in the ALA?, 384-86; ltr., 755-56 
"Of Incalculable Value," ltr., 309 ` 


. Office for Recruitment Adv. Com., conf. 


highlights, 837; Midwinter Mtg., 264 

Old Order and the New Breed or Will 
Automation Spoil Mel Dewey?, Papa- 
sian, 644-46 ` 

Oliva, Jobn J., Itr., 1115 

Oa Library  Consulting—A Comment, 
French, 711-12 

Ondecko, John, appt. to headquarters 
staff, 408 


Orlov, Vladimir, USSR  Libraries—a 
Status Report, 6418-50 


P 


Papazian, Pierre, The Old Order and 
the New Breed or Will Automation 
Spoil Mel Dewey?, 644-46 

“Paperbacks for a Home Library," 684 

Paulman, Henry Jr. What Better Am- 
bassadors?, 205-06 

Peabody Institute, 305 

Peabody, George, Branch of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 308 


: Peabody Is Very Much Alive, Itr., 533 


Piez, Gladys T., IATUL—What It Is aud 
What It Does, 712-13 

Planning Academic and Research Library 
Buildings, 4 

Price, Paxton P., Introduction, Federal . 
Library Legislation, Programs, and 
Services, 139-40 

Pricing Library Materials for Insurance 
Purposes, 729-30 

“Primer about Library Systems," 204 

Proceedings, ALA, 112 

Program Evaluation and Budget Com., 
Midwinter Mtg., 263-64 

Public L. Assn., conf. highlights, 831- 
32; library systems study, 408; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 258-59 

Public Library Statistics, Indexes of 
American, 347 

Pucinski, Rep. Roman, photo, 707 


Ray, Gordon N., The Future of the 
Book, 783-93 - 

Reading and the American Public, 
Buck, 931-36 

Real Defense, ltr, 755-56 

Reason, Joseph H., photo, 715 

Reed, Sarah R., The Federal Govern- 
ment and Professional Library Educa- 
tion, 163-66 

Reference Services Division, conf, high- 
lights, 832-33; Midwinter Mtg., 259 

Regnery, Henry, Bias in Book Review- 
ing and Book Selection, 57-62 

Regnery vs. McCune, Itr., 215 

Reitman, Alan, ltr. 309 

Resources and Technical Services Div., 
conf. highlights, 933-34; Midwinter 
Mtg., 259-60 

Retired Librarians, Itr., 1115-16 

Rift, Leo R., ltr, 99 

Rise and Fall of a Library, Hamlin, 
339-47; ltra., 531-32, 689 

“Rise and Fall of a Library,"—Two 
Views from Missouri, ltrs., 531-32 

Roberts, Matt, ltr., 532 


S 


Salt Lake City, Utah, P.L., 580 

Samore, Theodore, Federal Legislation 
and Programs to Assist Academic Li- 
braries, 156-59 

Saucerman, Mrs. Kathryn, ltr. 214 

Sayers, Mrs. Frances Clarke, photo, 
September cover 

Scarecrow Press Award, 1966 recipient, 
841-42 

Schick, Frank L.e, and Alphonse F. 
Trezza, A National Conference on Li- 
brary Statistics, 499-500 

Schofield, Edward T., itr., 529 

School Library Extension Service--Real 
or lmagined?, Christine, 623-26 

Science Library Cooperation in Three 
Coleges, .Newhall, 380-81 


1189 


Seattle, Washington, P.L. 
Branch), June cover, 577 

SERVICE TO Srupents—A JorNT RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
IV. Teacher Education and School 

Libraries, Gaver, 63-72 

Shane, Harold G., Current Issues Facing 
Leadership in the School Library 
Field, 923-26 

Shaw, Robert J., National Conference on 
Library Statistics, 727-28 

Silverberg, Mrs. Sophie, Council nom- 
inee, 408 . 

Social and Political Factors, Beasley, 
1146-55 

Standards at the Grass Roots, Lom- 
bardi, 377~80 

Stevens, Roger L., Arts, Humanities, 
and Federal Government, 900-03 

Stibitz, Mildred T., Library Workshop 
for Adults, 937-41 

Stoner, Clara E., hr, 1116 

W. Clarke Swanson Library, Omaha, 578 

Swirbel Library, Adelphi University, 
Garden City, N.Y., 580 

The System in Hawaii, Hunt, 1142-46 


Dl T 


(Magnolia 


Tarbox, Ruth W., appt. to headquarters | 


staff, 17 


Teacher Education and School Libraries, 


Gaver, 63-72 
Teachers’ Library, How To Organize It 


1190 


and What To Include, 305 

Tentative Program of the 85th Annual 
ALA Conference, 427-489 

Third Library Buildings Awards, 576-83 

Thorpe, Marjorie H., ltr., 214-15 

Three R's in New York, Nyquist, 1134- 
38 

Treasurer's Report, 1163-69 

Trezza, Alphonse F., and Frank IL. 
Schick, A National Conference on Li- 
brary Statistics, 499-500 

Trustee Citations, 1966 recipients, 844 


Tucson Public Library, Wilmot Branch, 


577 


U 


Understanding or Conviction?, Itrs., 213~ 

ie Potential of ALA, Marshall, 

Pci List of Sinai, New Series "Titles, 

GR Dianas Status Report, Orlov, 
648-50 


University Research Library, University 


of California, Los Angeles, -580 
Useful, But Much Maligned, Books, 
Collier, 609-12 . 


V 


Vosper, Robert G. Introduction, Li- 


brary Cooperation for Reference and 
Research, 1133-34 


ALA Bulletin December 1666 


W 


Warncke, Ruth, Careers in Librarianship, 
805-09 

What Better Ambassadors?, Paulman, 
205-06 s 

Who's Who in Library Service, 769 

Why Listen to Other Librarians?, Itrs., 
211-13 . 

Why Listen to the Librarian?, ltr., 
99-100 

Why Revise Public Library Standards 
Now?, Ferguson, 590-94 

What Should PLA Be Doing?, Molz, 
595-602 

Widening the Horizons of the Culturally 
Deprived, Esser, 175-78 

Wileon, H. W., Library Periodical 
Award, 1966 recipient, 842. 

Wilson, Halsey W., Library Recruitment 
Award, 1966 recipient, 842 

Winnick, Pauline, Henry T. Drennan, 
and Helen H. Lyman, Federal Legis- 
lation and Programs To Assist Public 
Libraries, 141-49 : 

Wyer, Malcolm Glenn, Killinger, 383-84 


RW. 


Year Looking at Librarians, Itr., 533-34 

Young, Mrs, Raymond, photo, 343 

Young Adult Services Div., conf. high- 
lights, 834-35; Midwinter Mtg., 260-61 
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In The World Book Encyclopedia, hell be where most students look `- 
forhim...underthe title" Twain, Mark: 


' World Book's extensive title-testing : 
program assures the editors that most stu- 
‘ dents would look first under his pen name. 
Each year thousands of readers return 
questionnaires designed to help the editors 
place articles where the average reader would : 
expect to find them. This research makes in- 
formation in World Book easy to find— 
makes the set easy to use. A. i 
Readers who first go to *'Clemens, 


 Samuél," or to “Mark Twain,” are directed 
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The World Book Encyclopedia, 


by a simple cross-reference to the article's 
proper location in the “T” volume. 

Title testing is just one of the many pro- 
grams in World Book's overall Classroom 
Research Project. All of these programs are 
aimed at making 
and keeping 
World Book the 
most usable 
encyclopedia for . 
students. . 
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